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REPORT. 


NORFOLK. 


To  Hbrbbbt  Lyon,  Esq.,  Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture. 

Norfolk  House,  Norfolk  Street,  London.  W.C., 
Sib,  January,  1896. 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  present  to  the  Royal  Commission  my  report  on  the 
coimty  of  Norfolk. 

I. — Introduction. 

1.  I  arrived  in  Norfolk  eariy  in  November  last  year,  and  was  engaged  in  pursuing  Method  of 
my  enquiries  until  the  beginning  of  December.     During  nearly  the  whole  of  the  time  obtaining 

I  made  Norwich  my  headquarters — my  presence  there,  and  the  address  to  which  information. 
communications  might  be  addressed,  being  well  announced  in  the  local  newspapers. 
Many,  persons,  whom  otherwise  I  might  not  have  reached,  came  to  me  and  gave 
valuable  information.  I  made  excursions  to  different  districts,  and,  by  the  kindness 
of  landowners  and  farmers,  was  enabled  to  visit  many  estates  and  farms,  and  to  drive 
over  a  considerable  part  of  the  county. 

I  made  a  point  of  being  in  Norwich,  and  of  attending  the  market,  on  market  days, 
and  I  also  attended  the  annual  fat  stock  shovv^  which  was  held  during  my  stay. 

The  council  of  the  Norfolk  Chamber  of  Agriculture  were  good  enough  to  nominate 
several  of  their  members,  living  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  who  undertook  to 
give  me  assistance.  I  was  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  kindly  services  of  most  of  the 
gentlemen  so  appointed,  and  in  nearly  every  instance  arrangements  were  made  for  me 
to  meet  a  number  of  representative  men  at  the  houses  of  my  hosts,  as  well  as  to  visit 
others  in  the  neighbourhood  so  far  as  time  permitted.  I  desire  at  the  outset  to 
express  my  deep  sense  of  the  readiness  with  which,  on  all  hands,  help  was  afforded  to 
me,  and  of  the  great  kindness  and  hospitality  with  which  I  was  everywhere  received. 

2.  I  held  public  meetings  at  East  Dereham,  North  Walsham,  Loddon,  and  King's  Meetings 
Lynn,  all  of  which  were  made  widely  known,  and  were  well  attended.  I  attended  attended, 
meetings  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians  at  Bwaffham  and  Aylshain.     I  also  sat  at  Diss 

on  a  market  day,  in  a  room  adjoining  the  market  hall — my  presence  tliere  being 
previously  annoimced  in  the  press.  I  attended  two  meetings  of  the  Council  of 
the  Norfolk  Chamber  of  Agriculture  and  one  general  meeting  of  that  body,  and  I  also 
attended  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Norfolk  Agricultural  Association  for  the 
purpose  of  inviting  the  assistance  of  those  present. 

3.  1  am  especially  indebted  for  valuable  assistance  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester  (Lord  Acknowledg- 
Lieutenant  of  the  County),    Sir    JR.    Beauchamp,    Bart.,    Sir    W.  H.  B.  Ffolkes,  ^^^^^^ 
Bart.,  Mr.  Clare  Sewell  Bead,  Mr.  R.  T.  Gurdon,  Mr.  Harvey  Mason,  Mr.  Francis  *^** 
Taylor,  M.P.,  Mr.  E.  R.  Pratt,  Mr.  J.  Sancroft  Holmes  (Chairman  of  the  Norfolk 
Chamber  of  Agriculture),  Mr.  E.  G.  Cubitt,  Mr.  H.  Lee  Warner,  Mr.  J.  B.  EUis, 

Mr.  T.  H.  Hubbard,  Mr.  H.  J.  Quyford  (agent  to  Mr.  A.  C.  Fountaine,  &c.), 
Mr.  B.  B.  Sapwell,  Mr.  G.  B.  Ffolkes,  Mr.  B.  Perowne,  Mr.  Garrett  Taylor, 
Mr.  J.  B.Forrester  (Secretary  of  the  Norfolk  Chamber  of  Agriculture),  Mr.  W.  Freuer 
(Agent  to  the  Marquis  of  Cholmley,  &c.),  Mr.  Henry  G.  Wright  (Agent  to  the  Dowager 
Marchioness  of  Lothian),  Mr.  Thomas  Cranmer  of  East  Dereham,  Mr.  Miles  (Mayor  of 
King's  Lynn),  Mr.  Henry  F.  Euren,  Mr.  Oldfield,  Mr.T.  Fulcher,  Mr.  J.  W.  Reynolds, 
Mr.  B .  Brown  (Agent  to  Mr.  R.  Fellowes),  Mr.  W.  B.  Fasten,  of  Stockton,  Mr.  Alfred 
Ling,  Mr.  Walter  M.  Barton,  Mr.  D.  Snodgrass,  Mr.  William  Crickmore  of  Seething, 
Mr.  H.  J.  Martin,  of  Norwich,  Mr.  Peacock,  Mr.  T.  Slipper,  Mr.  WDliam  Carter,  and 
Mr.  George  Edwardes  (General  Secretary  of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Amalgamated 
Labour  Union). 
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II. — Description  op  County. 


Area.  4.  The  total  area  of  land  and  water  in  the  county  of  Norfolk  is  1,311,526  acres. 

Only  four  other  counties  exceed  it  in  extent,  viz.,  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
1,773,782  acres,  Lincoln  1,694,907  acres.  Devon  1,667,097  acres,  and  the  North 
Riding  of  Yorkshire  1,360,926  acres.  :  ' 

Geology  and       5.  The  greater  part  of  the  county  is  on  the  chalk  and  chalk  marl,  the  highest  ground 
^^^^'  being  on  the  north-west,  where  the  chalk  downs  appear.     This  high  ground  gradually 

subsides  towards  the  east,  where  the  chalk  dips  beneath  the  alluvial  drift  and  post- 
pliocene  beds  which  overspread  that  part  of  the  county.  To  the  west  of  the  chalk 
there  is  a  tract  of  upper  and  lower  greensand  ;  and  beyond  this,  i.e.y  on  the  western 
side  of  the  county,  come  the  fens. 

Agricultural  6.  The  soils  of  the  county  may  be  ranged  under  five  heads.  First  in  extent  and 
divisiong.  importance  is  that  part  of  West  Norfolk  which  rests  on  the  upper  chalk,  a  naturally 
weak  soil,  which,  by  good  husbandry,  has  been  made  to  produce  abundant  crops ; 
second,  that  large  tract  of  blowing  sand  which  comprises  the  ^eat  portion  of  the 
south-west  of  the  county,  a  district  formerly  aU  rabbit-warren  and  sheep  -walk,  which, 
although  much  improved,  must  necessarily  remain  comparatively  barren  land  ; 
thirdly,  there  are  the  stiflFer  soils,  which  begin  with  a  broad  tract  in  the  south-east, 
and  are  interspersed  over  a  good  part  of  Mid- Norfolk;  fourthly,  the  naturally  good 
soils  of  the  north-east ;  and  fifthly,  the  fen  lands  on  the  west,  and  the  marsh  lands  on 
the  east. 

The  north-eastern  part  of  the  county,  oomprising  the  district  of  which  Aylsham  is 
the  centre,  comprises  good  land,  which  has  been  well  farmed  for  two  centuries.  It  is 
a  common  phrase  in  the  county  that  this  is,  by  comparison,  **  the  Land  of  Goshen." 
The  thin  chalky  lands  of  West  Norfolk  have  been  drained,  steam-cultivated,  and 
enormously  improved  by  the  expenditure  of  capital,  mainly  within  the  past  100  years, 
while  the  light  sands  of  the  south-west  were  broken  up  out  of  heath  about  40  years 
ago,  grew  heavy  crops  for  a  time,  and  are  now,  for  the  most  part,  unrcmunerative. 
No  doubt  much  of  this  land  ought  never  to  have  been  broken  up  at  all. 

The  fen  land  of  Norfolk  occupies  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  county,  lying 
mainly  to  the  west  of  Downham  Market.     The  following  analysis  and  report  of  a 
fen  soil  on  the   Ryston  Estate  was  made  by  the  late  Dr.   Voelcker  in  1883  for 
Mr.  E.  R.  Pratt  :— 

*'  The  soil  was  dried  at  212°,  and  analysed  in  a  perfectly  dry  state,  in  which  it 
contained,  in  100  parts — 

Organic  (peaty)  matter       -----      31*12 

Oxide  of  uron  and  aluminium  -  .        *    .         -         4*88 

Carbonate  of  lime  ------         4*58 

Magnesia :  alkalies,  &c.  (by  diflE.)      -  -  -         -  -37 

Insoluble  silicious  matter,  chiefly  fine  sand  -  -       59-05 

100-00 


"  The  soil  is  very  light  and,  in  my  judgment,  not  suitable  for  growing,  profitably, 
wheat. 

**  It  contains  a  fair  amount  of  lime,  probably  put  upon  the  land  in  the  shape  of 
clay  and  marl. 

"  In  my  opinion,  lime  and  clay  marl  are  the  kind  of  fertilisers  which,  more  than 
anything  else,  will  do  most  good  to  this  kind  of  land. 

"  I  have  some  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  laying  it  down  to  grass." 

Marshall,  who  wrote  just  a  century  ago,*  divided  the  county,  "  as  a  subject  of  rural 
economy,'*  into  East,  West,  and  South  Norfolk,  which  he  described  as  follows : — 

**  The  southern  hundreds  partake  of  the  Suffolk  practice,  and,  though  weU 
cultivated,  do  not  exhibit,  in  its.  purity,  the  Norfolk  system  of  husbandry. 

"  The  western  division  is  either  marshy,  low  land,  applied  chiefly  to  the  dairy,  after 
the  manner  of  Cambridgeshire;  or  open  sheep-walks  and  extensive  heaths,  whose 


*  "The  Rural  Economy  of  Norfolk,"  2nd  edition,  1795. 
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stock  are  sheep  and  rabbits ;  or  newly-inclosed  country  (chiefly  of  the  last  description) 
in  which  no  general  plan  of  management  has  yet  taken  place.* 

**  In  East  Norfolk  alone  we  are  to  look  for  that  regular  and  long-established  system 
of  practice  which  has  raised,  deservedly,  the  name  of  Norfolk  husbandmen,  and  which, 
in  a  principal  part  of  this  district,  remains  unadulterated  to  the  present  time." 

Bacon,  in  his  exhaustive  prize  essay  on  the  agriculture  of  Norfolk,  published  in 
1844,  prefaces  a  most  detailed  description  of  the  soil  in  diflTerent  parts  of  the  county 
by  quoting  Fuller's  description  as  follows  : — 

"  All  England  may  be  carved  out  of  Norfolk,  for  here  are  fens  and  heaths,  light 
and  deep,  sandy  and  clay  grounds,  meadow  lands  and  pastures,  arable  and  wood- 
lands/' 

A  still  more  terse,  and  less  complimentary,  description  of  the  county  is  attributed  to 
Charles  II.,  who  is  said  to  have  remarked  that  Norfolk  should  be  cut  up  into  slips  to 
make  roads  for  the  rest  of  England.f 

7.  To  write  a  history  of  Norfolk  farming  would  be  to  summarise  the  progress  of  The  progress 
British  agriculture.      Mr.    Clare    Sewell    Read    remarks,   in  an   article  on   "The  of  Norfolk 
Agriculture  of  Norfolk,"  published  in  "White's  History,  Gazetteer,  and  Directory  of  ^^"^^"S- 
the  Counly  "  (4th  edition,  1883)  :— 

"  Norfolk  has  long  been  celebrated  for  the  superiority  of  its  agriculture.  It  was, 
certainly,  the  first  county  to  adopt  those  practical  and  theoretical  improvements  which 
have  raised  the  pursuit  of  farming  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  from  a  stupid  and  ignoble 
occupation  to  the  dignity  of  a  science.  .  .  .  Erom  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
Norfolk  has  stood  foremost  in  everything  which  tends  to  elevate  this  important  branch 
of  our  national  wealth,  and  though  its  honourable  position  is  not  so  conspicuous  now, 
a  very  able  writer  remarks  :  *  If  Norfolk  no  longer  occupies  its  leading  position,  it  is 

*  not  because  it  has  dropped  behind  in  the  race,  but  because  other  counties  have 

*  pushed  forward,  and  the  course  of  events  is  tending  to  equalise  the  arts  of  cultivation 

*  throughout  the  Kingdom.'     This  is,  doubtless,  very  true.     The  farming  of  other  • 
counties  has  wonderfully  progressed,  and  it  is  always  easier  to  make  a  start  than  to 
keep  the  lead ;  but  it  would  puzzle  anyone  to  find  another  county  with  its  sands, 
gravels,  and  thin  chalks  that  annually  produces  such  large  supplies  of  com,  meat,  and 
wool  for  our  increasing  population." 

Perhaps  in  no  part  of  the  world  can  a  better  example  be  found  of  the  triumph  of 
agricultural  skill  and  enterprise  over  the  niggardliness  of  Nature  than  in  the  trans- 
formation of  the  light  lands  of  Norfolk  from  ban-en  heath  to  highly -productive  farms. 
A  century  ago  the  cultivation  of  wheat  was  practically  confined  to  the  fertile  land  in 
the  east,  and  the  heavy  soils  in  the  south  of  the  county.  The  staple  products  of  the 
remainder  were  "  rye  and*  rabbits."  The  turnip  had  just  been  introduced  by  the  first 
Lord  Townshend,  but  for  many  years  it  was  cultivated  only  in  garden  patches,  sown 
broadcast,  with  hardly  any  manure,  and  cultivated  with  very  little  assistance  from  the 
hoe.  Then,  however,  came  Mr.  Coke,  afterwards  first  Earl  of  Leicester,  to  whom  is 
due  the  introduction  of  the  four-course  system — which  from  Norfolk  spread  all  over 
the  country,  in  principle  at  least — and  a  general  spirit  of  enlightenment  and  progress 
in  all  that  relates  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  To  the  improvements  which  he  intro- 
duced, and  the  example  which  he  displayed,  was  due  the  establishment  of  a  race  of 
tenants  who,  by  their  energy  and  capital,  made  the  barren  places  to  rejoice  in 
abundant  crops,  and  established  the  fame  of  Norfolk  farming  throughout  the  civilised 
world. 


•  In  tbe  "General  Report  on  Enclosures,"  drawn  up  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  published  in  1808, 
it  was  stated  that  the  land  enclosed  in  Norfolk  during  the  first  40  yeai-s  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  amounted 
to  28,465  acres.  The  extent  of  "waste  lands,  including  warrens  "  then  existing  in  the  county  was  stated  to 
be  143,346  acres. 

The  following  extract  from  this  report  on  enclosures,  though  not  specifically  referring  to  Norfolk,  may  be 
quoted  from  its  curious  bearing  on  some  of  the  agricultural  and  social  problems  referred  to  by  witnesses  during 
the  present  inquiry : — 

"  The  minister  of  Staveley  humbly  suggests  the  necessity  of  bringing  into  cultivation  the  extensive  wastes, 
forests,  and  common  lands,  still  unenclosed ;  being  convinced  that  the  soil  of  these  kingdoms  (laid  out  in 
moderate,  not  in  overgrown  farms)  is  far  more  than  adequate  for  the  sustenance  of  its  inhabitants,  however 
numerous  ;  at  once,  under  Providence,  removing  every  fear  of  future  scarcity,  and  the  unpleasant  idea  of  an 
industrious  people  craving  a  scanty  pittance  of  bread  (the  staff  of  life)  from  America  and  from^every  other 
nation  around  them." 

f  It  18  stated  that  the  first  turnpike  road  in  England  was  made  in  Norfolk. 
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Agricultural 
features. 


8.  The  following  figures,  taken 
features  of  the  county  :-^ 


from  the  Agricultural  Eetums^  show  the  main 


Winter 
grazing  of 
cattle. 


Live  stock. 


A,cr68 

Total  area  of  land  and  water  (1893)       -  -  -    1,311,526 

Area  under  crops  (1894)         .  -  -  .     1,080,120 

Mountain  and  heath  land  used  for  grazing  (1893)  -         31,606 

Woods  (1891) 51,303 

Plantations  (planted  during  the  last  10  years)  (1891)     -  1,717 

Nursery  grounds  (1893)  ....  129 

Arable  land  (1894)      .      ,       -  -  .  .        789,445 

Permanent  pasture  (1894)  ....        290,675 

I  shall  refer  subsequently  to  the  details  of  some  of  these  figures,  and  also  to  their 

comparison  with  previous  years.    As  they  stand,  they  indicate  primarily  the  large 

proportion  of  the  land  of  the  county  which  is  still  under  the  plough.     Indeed,  with 

the  single  exception  of  Lincoln,  no  county  in  England  has  so  large  a  breadth  of  arable 

land. 

For  about  a  century  the  four-course  system — turnips,  barley,  seeds,  wheat — held 
undisput  ed  sway  in  the  county.  It  is  now  giving  way  to  some  extent  under  stress  of 
circumstances,  but  its  influence,  so  to  speak,  still  controls  the  cultivation  of  the  arable 
land. 

9.  Next  to  the  famous  system  of  cultivation  to  which  it  has  given  its  name. 
Norfolk  is  chiefly  remarkable,  in  an  agricultural  sense,  for  the  practice  of  winter 
grazing.*  My  visit  was  paid  at  the  time  when  the  store  cattle  had  been  all  bought  in, 
and  it  was  a  sight  long  to  be  remembered  to  go  from  faim  to  farm,  and  see  the  yards 
full  of  bullocks,  many  of  them  already  beginning  to  respond  generously  to  their 
liberal  treatment.  Every  well-equipped  Norfolk  farm  lias  its  straw  yards  well 
enclosed  and  sheltered,  in  which  the  beasts  are  shut  up  through  the  winter  to  turn  the 
roots  and  straw  into  beef  by  the  following  spring.  "  We  are  all,"  said  a  farmer  of 
670  acres  '*  buyers  of  stores  in  the  autumn,  and  sellers  of  beef  in  the  spring,  as  soon 
•*  as  the  roots  are  done/' 

This  system,  no  doubt,  arose  partly  from  the  fact  that  the  grass  land  of  the  county 
is  for  the  most  part  very  indifferent,  and  is  seldom  good  enough  to  keep  bullocks 
going.  Some  of  the  farmers  in  West  and  Mid  Norfolk  keep  bullocks  going  through 
the  year  by  taking  some  marsh  land,  and  sending  them  down  there  for  the  summer, 
bringing  them  back  to  the  yards  for  the  winter. 

10.  The  following  was  the  number  of  live  stock  in  Norfolk  on  June  4th  1894. 

Horses     -----..        69,013 

Cattie  -.-...  .     113,505 

Sheep       .  -  -  .  -  -  -      519,321 

Pigs     ......  .        96,584 

There  are,  tlierefore,  kept  for  every  1,000  acres  of  cultivated  land  in  Norfolk,  64 

horses,  105  cattle,  480  sheep,  and  89  pigs.     Comparing  this  with  the  avei-age  for  the 

whole  of  England,  we  find  the  relation  to  be  as  follows : — 


Number  per  1,000  acres 
of  Cultirated  Land. 


Norfolk. 


Bngland. 


Horses 
Cattle 
Sheep 
Pigs 


64 
105 
480 

89 


47 
179 
639 

81 


It  is,  however,  important  to  note  that  the  returns  of  cattle  do  not  take  into  account 
the  thousands  of  bullocks  fattened  in  the  county,  as  the  large  majority  of  them  are 

*  The  word  "  grazing  *'  is  commoQly  a^ociated  with  grass,  and  therefore  roigJit  seem  inapplicable  to  the  stall 
or  yard  feeding  of  bullocks,  in  which  grass  has  no  place.  Mr.  B.  B.  Sapwell  informed  me  that  the  derivation 
of  grazing,  in  the  Norfolk  sense,  at  least,  is  from  the  French  ^ra^,  fat,  and  that  it  consequently  means  fattening. 
He  mentioned  several  Norfolk  provincialisms  which  seem  to  have  a  Norman  origin,  as  for  instance,  large$$e^ 
which  is  commonly  used  as  the  equivalent  of  a  money  present  to  a  man. 
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bought  in  and  sold  out  between  one  live  stock  census  and  the  next.  If  the  returns 
were  taken  in  the  winter  they  would,  therefore,  show  nearly  double  the  number  of 
cattle  in  Norfolk. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  sheep  kept  in  Norfolk  is  small  in  proportion  to  its 
arable  land.  For  example,  in  1894  Wiltshire,  with  a  total  cultivated  area  of  758,607 
acres,  and  an  arable  acreage  of  342,330  acres,  had  546,385  sheep,  while  Norfolk,  with 
a  cultivated  area  of  1,080,120  acres,  and  an  arable  acreage  of  789,445  acres,  had 
519,321  sheep.  Thus,  while  Norfolk  has  658  sheep  for  every  1,000  acres  of  land 
under  the  plough,  Wiltshire  has  no  less  than  1,597.  Of  course,  there  are  many 
diflferences  between  the  two  counties,  but  both  grow  a  very  large  breadth  of  turnips*. 
Broadly  speaking,  however,  in  Wiltshire  the  turnips  go  mainly  to  make  mutton,  while 
in  Norfolk  a  very  large  part  of  them  go  to  make  beef.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  table 
given  on  the  previous  page,  that  whereas  England,  as  a  whole,  has  639  sheep  for  every 
1,000  acres  of  cultivated  area,  Norfolk  has  only  480. 

11.  The  cattle  kept  are,  as  a  rule,  either  shorthorns  or  red  polls.     The  grazing  cattle  c^j^e. 
bought  in  are  generally  of  a  shorthorn  character,  and  come  largely  from  Ireland. 

The  red  polls  are  the  native  breed  of  the  county,  and  they  have  been  greatly  The  red 
improved  in  recent  years.    At  Necton  Hall,  Mr.  Harvey  Mason's  herd  has  been  kept  polls, 
pure  for  generations. 

Marshall  wrote* : — 

"  The  native  cattle  of  Norfolk  are  a  small,  hardy,  thriving  race  ;  fatting  as  freely, 
and  finishing  as  highly,  at  three  years  old,  as  cattle  in  general  do  at  four  or  five. 

"  They  are  small-boned,  short-legged,  round-barrelled,  well-loined,  thin-thighed, 
clean-chapped ;  the  head  in  general  fine,  and  the  horns  clean,  middle-sized,  and  bent 
upward ;  the  favourite  colour,  a  blood  red,  with  a  white  or  mottled  face. 

'•  The  herd  of  Norfolk  is  the  Herefordshire  in  miniature ;  except  that  the  chine  and 
quarter  of  the  Norfolk  breed  are  more  frequently  deficient. 

"  This,  however,  is  not  a  general  imperfection.  I  have  seen  Norfolk  spayed  heifers 
sent  to  Smithfield,  as  well  laid  up,  and  as  full  in  their  points  bjs  Qulloway  or  Highland 
cattle  usually  are,  and  if  the  London  butchers  be  judges  of  beef,  there  is  no  better 
fleshed  beasts  sent  to  Smithfield  market.*' 

The  red  polls  as  they  are  now  found  are  larger  than  their  progenitors,  as  described 
by  Marshall,  and  they  have  lost  the  "  white  or  mottled  face,"  being  now  of  a  uniform 
red  colour.  They  are  good  grazers,  their  lack  of  horns  being  a  strong  point  in  their 
favour  for  yard-feeding,  while  for  milk  production  they  take  very  high  rank. 

I  give  in  the  Appendix  two  dairy  records,    showing  for  the  Necton  Hall  and  App. 
M'hitlingham  herds  the  yield  of  each  cow  for  a  year.    These  are  taken  from  the  Eed 
Polled  Herd  Book,  Vol.  XI.,  and  were  supplied  to  me  by  Mr.  Henry  F.  Euren,  the 
secretary  of  the  Red  Polled  Society. 

Mr.  Euren  stated  that : — 

"  Every  cow  kept  in  a  herd  ought  to  produce  at  least  4,000  lbs.  of  milk  per  annum.  ^ 
If  she  gives  less  than  this,  she  is  kept  at  a  loss.     There  are  plenty  of  cows  in  Norfolk 
that  are  eating  their  heads  off.     Farmers  ought  to  keep  careful  records  of  milk  yield, 
so  as  to  know  which  cows  are  paying." 

He  added : — 

'*  The  red  polls  seem  to  be  naturally  adapted  to  the  county.  The  hard,  dry  soil, 
and  the  sharp  keen  air  suit  them.  In  some  districts — as,  for  instance,  Cheshire — they 
are  apt  to  lay  on  fiesh  too  much  for  dairy  purposes." 

12,  Although  there  are  some  noted  pure-bred  flocks  of  sheep  in  Norfolk,  such  as  Sh©ep. 
tlie  Southdowns  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Mr.  J.   J.  Oolman,  the  Cotswolds  of 

Mr.  T.  Brown,  and  the  Oxford-downs  of  Mr.  Overman  and  Mr.  Case,  the  sheep  kept, 
as  a  rule,  are  half-breds,  a  Cotswold  or  Oxford-down  ram  on  Hampshire  or  Suffolk 
ewes  being  the  most  popular  cross.  1  heard  of  Cheviots  being  recently  introduced 
in  the  county.     In  the  Lynn  district,  Mr.  G.  B.  Ffolkes  stated  :— 

"  The  sheep  most  common  are  Suffolk  or  Down  ewes  crossed  with  a  longwool  ram. 
Hoggets  are  sold  in  the  spiing ;  some  to  the  butcher,  but  the  majority  go  to  the  grass 
counties.  As  there  is  very  little  pasture,  only  the  ewe  flock  and  Jambs  can  be 
provided  for  in  the  summer." 


"  Rural  Ecouomy  of  Norfolk,"  2nd  edition,  1795. 
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Hones.  ig.  j^gt  50  years  ago,  Mr.  R.  N.  Bacon  wrote  his  rqport  on  the  agriculture  of 

Norfolk  for  a  prize  offand  hy  tihe  Eoyal  Agricultural  Society.  It  was  of  such 
monumental  dimensions  that,  although  it  was  awarded  the  prize,  the  society  was 
unable  to  find  space  for  it  in  the  official  journal,  and  ihe  author  consequently 
published  it  himself  in  book  form.  His  remarks  on  the  horses  in  the  county  at  that 
time  (184A)  are  of  interest.    He  wrote : — 

'^  Norfolk  cannot  daim  any  distinctive  breed  of  cart^-horse  that  can  be  called 
peculiar.  There  is,  however,  a  race  which,  although  not  generally  distinguished  by 
beauty  or  symmetry,  possess  a  hardihood  of  constitution,  strength  and  quickness  of 
step  IJiat  render  them  of  great  value  for  agricultural  purposes. 

''  Superior  in  many  other  respects  as  the  Suffolk  breed  is,  in  widking  or  fatigue, 
these  cannot  generally  exceed  the  farm-horses  of  this  cdunty,  and  this  is  an  important 
consideration  on  farms  as  extensive  of  those  of  West  Norfolk.  The  pedigree  of  the 
Norfolk  horses  can  be  traced  to  no  particular  stock,  but  probably  they  might  daim 
kindred  with  almost  all  the  breeds  in  the  kingdom. 

**  Celebrated  as  the  county  was  50  years  since,  when  every  farmer  had  his  trotting 
horse,  and  when  farmers  rode  in  companies  to  market,  it  is  now,  indeed,  a  rare 
occurrence  to  see  a  genuine  Norfolk  hadoiey.  The  race  is  almost  extinct,  and  in  the 
extinction  a  valuable  and  handy  breed,  which  had  no  compare,  has  been  irretrievably 
lost." 

Mr.  Clare  Sewell  Bead  wrote,  10  years  ago : — 

"  The  cart-horses  are  of  no  particular  or  distinctive  breed ;  but  the  old  Norfolk 
browns  and  bays  are  a  most  useful  class  of  cart-horse ;  they  are  quick  and  active 
steppers,  and  first-rate  workers,  and  have  far  better  constitutions,  better  legs,  and 
better  feet  than  their  more  fashionable  neighbours,  the  Suffolks.  More  recently,  the 
introduction  of  shire  horses  has  tended  to  increase  the  bone,  weight,  and  hair  of  the 
Norfolk  cart-horse,  but  has  not  added  to  his  activity  or  increased  his  beauty.'' 


Shiretand 
Suffolks. 


At  the  present  time  Shires  and  Suffolks  between  them  give  the  character  to  the 
farm  horses  of  Norfolk,  the  former,  I  was  given  to  understand,  tending  to  increase 
year  by  year. 


Hackneys.  ^g  regards  light  horses,  the  old  Norfolk  trotting  horse,  referred  to  by  Bacon  as 
"  almost  extinct,'*  has  been,  within  the  past  10  or  12  years,  revived  with  the  most 
satisfactory  results.  The  modem  hackney  has  be  endeveloped  under  the  fostering  care 
of  the  Hackney  Stud  Book  Society,  which  was  established  iii  1883,  under  the  patronage 
of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Nowadays,  the  breeding  of  hackneys  is  an  important 
adjunct  to  Norfolk  agriculture,  and  although  I  heard  complaints  of  depression  in  this 
as  in  other  branches  of  agricultural  enterprise,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  an  industry 
in  which  the  few  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  engage  in  it  have  realised  good 
returns. 

Kgs.  14.  With  the  exception  of  Devon,  Somerset,  and  Suffolk,  Norfolk  possessed  more 

pigs  on  June  4ith,  1894,  than  any  other  county  in  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Clare  Sewell  Ilead  10  years  ago  wrote  :— 

**  The  Norfolk  pig  is  a  narrow,  flat-sided,  long-nosed  animal,  a  great  consumOT  and 
a  bad  grazer.  No  county  in  England  has  worse  porcine  stock,  and,  as  the  chief 
pig-breeders  are  the  small  farmers,  there  is  not  much  chance  of  any  great 
improvement.*' 

There  seems,  however,  to  have  beeii  sotne  improvement  in  fecetit  years,  though  the 
pigs  are  certainly  still  very  much  neglected.  It  is  singular  to  find  on  large  farms  so 
little  attention  paid  to  this  class  of  stock.  As  a  rule,  the  pigs  of  the  county 
approximate  to  the  large  white  breed  in  character,  though  some  Berkshires  are  kept. 
In  one  case— that  of  Mr.  Garrett  Taylor — ^I  found  a  herd  of  pure  Tamworths. 
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15.  There  is  no  retom  of  the  o^mers  of  land  later  than  that  from  which  Mr.  Druce 
quoted,  in  his  report  to  the  Buke  c^  Bichmond's  Commission.  I  repeat  the  taUe 
which  he  gave  for  Norfdlk  i-r-  . 


SiEeof 
estates. 


Kitttber.  ^ 

Bxteot  of  Lands. 

'  1 

a.         r.      p. 

Total  number  of 

owners  of  less  than  1  acre    -            -            - 

- 

16^55^ 

2,468     1     17 

99 

» 

1  acre 

abA  undergo  acres     -• 

' 

4,852 

19,334    0     18 

9* 

99 

10  acres  and  under  50  acres 

- 

2,746 

65,405     0    30 

>J 

» 

50 

100    „       - 

- 

880 

63,954     3     10 

» 

99 

100 

500    „ 

- 

1,095 

230,249     3     14 

» 

99 

500 

1,000'   „      . 

- 

178 

119,438    2    38 

99 

99 

1,000 

2,000    „ 

- 

111 

151,842    3     32 

99 

99 

2,000 

5,000    „       . 

- 

74 

228,895    0    33 

>l 

99 

5,000 

10,000    „ 

- 

26 

179,769    0      4 

» 

99 

10,000 

„        20,000    „       . 

- 

10 

129,720    3     18 

99 

99 

20,000 

50,000    j,  . 

- 

1 

43,024    3    22 

No  areas 

- 

- 

- 

- 

113 

._ 

No  rentals 

15 

719    3    20 

26,648 

1,284,883     3     10 

The  Earl  of  Leicester's  Holkham  estate  (40,000  acres)  is  the  largest  in  the  county, 
and  the  next  largest  is  that  of  the  Marqiiis  of  Townshend,  which  is  nearly  20,000 
acres  in  extent.  It  will  he  ohserved  that  the  10  owners  of  10,000  and  less  than  20,000 
acres  have  an  average  of  13,000  acres  each.  It  will  he  seen  that  there  are  nearly 
2,000  owners  of  hetween  60  and  600  acres,  the  large  majority  of  whom,  it  may  be 
fairly  assumed,  occupy  their  own  land.  Probably  there  has  been  no  great  alteration 
in  these  figures  since  they  were  collected,  for  the  times  have  prevented  the  increase  of 
small  owners,  which  might  otherwise  have  taken  place.  The  yeomen  farmers  of"  the 
county  are  still,  however,  a  numerous  and  important  class. 

16.  The  following  statement,  compiled  from  the  return  of  the  size  of  agricultural  Size  of  J 
holdings  issued  in  1886,  shows  the  number  of  each  description  of  farm  above  five  acres  ^^"^* 
in  extent,  with  a  comparison  of  the  number  in  England  : — 


Norfolk. 

Bngland. 

Number. 

Per  Cent,  of 
Total. 

Number. 

Per  Cent,  of 
Total. 

From    6  to      20  acres  -            -            - 

„     20  „      50      „        -            .        - 

„      50„    100     „    . 

„    100,,     300      „        -             .        - 

„    300,,     500      „    . 

„    500  ,,1,000      „        .            -        - 
Above  1,000  acres 

8,410 

2,028 

1,385 

1,860 

530 

380 

64 

36-4 

210 

14-8 

19-3 

6-5 

3-9 

0-6 

109,285 
61,146 
44,893 
59,180 
11,452 
4,131 
565 

37-6 

21-0 

15-5 

20-4 

3-9 

1-4 

0-2 

9,657 

100-0 

290,652 

100*00 

On  the  Holkham  estate  the  number  and  siz«  of  the  holdings  are  as  follows : — 
1  acre  and  not  exceeding  5  acires   -  -  -  -        10 

-  -  -        13 

10 

9 

3 

11 

.10 

41 

107 

It  is  noteworthy  that  when  Mr.  Druce  reported  on'  the  county  there  were  no 
holdings  on  the  Holkham  estate  under  20  acres  in  size,  and  only  nine  of  less  than 
100  acres.  Now,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  above  statement,  there  are  46  holdings  of 
less  than  100  acres,  and  of  these  33  are  of  less  than  20  acres. 

A  4 


5  acres 

10 

» 

10    „ 

20 

»» 

20    „ 

50 

»» 

50    „ 

100 

>» 

100    „ 

300 

»> 

300    „ 

>» 

500 

i> 

500    „ 

and 

upwards 

- 
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On  an  estate  of  9,000  acres  in  West  Norfolk  there  are  five  farms  of  1,000  acres,  the 
others  being  from  100  to  400  acres.  On  an  estate  of  8,000  acres  in  North-east  Norfolk, 
there  are  66  forms,  giving  an  average  of  160  acres  each.  On  a  small  estate  of  1,400 
acres  in  the  same  part  of  the  county,  the  largest  holding  is  810  acres,  and  there  are  six 
others  exceeding  100  acres. 

In  the  Aylshain  Union  the  members  of  the  board  of  guardians,  whom  I  met,  stated 
that  the  average  size  of  farms  was  200  acres,  but  that  there  were  several  instances  of 
one  farmer  occupying  more  than  one  farm. 

On  the  Heydon  estate  of  7,000  acres  in  the  Aylsham  Union  the  farms  range  from 
16  to  460  acres. 

In  West  Norfolk  Mr.  Ffolkes  stated  that  in  the  Freebridge  Lynn  Union  (which 
comprises  68,640  acres) : —  * 

'*  There  are  farms  up  to  1,000  acres,  also  occupations  from  10  acres  and  upwards, 
but  these  are  generally  held  by  persons  who  are  engaged  in  some  other  business.  The 
*  average  farm '  might  be  taken  at  from  200  to  300  acres." 

On  the  Ryston  estate  in  West  Norfolk  Mr.  Pratt  stated  that  the  average-sized  farm 

is  300  acres. 

• 

In  the  Deepwade  Union  (72,000  acres)  in  South  Norfolk,  Mr.  Bancroft  Holmes 
said  the  average  size  of  farms  is  from  100  to  200  acres. 

The  yield  of       17.  The  following  figures,  compiled  from  the  Produce  Returns  for  each  year  since 
<5«>P»*  their  first  publication  in  1886,  show  the  yield  per  acre   of  the  principal  crops  in 

Norfolk : — 


Mean 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

189L 

1892. 

1898. 

Crop, 
1885-93. 

- 

BuBhels. 

Bushelr. 

Bnchel*. 

Busheli. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

BushelH. 

Wheat 

32-77 

28-60 

82-77 

29-88 

30-91 

35-10 

34-24 

29-16 

27-73 

31-24 

Barley           -         *   -. 

36-60 

35-14 

30-72 

34-58 

33-65 

38-75 

35-24 

35-96* 

28*94 

34-39 

Oats     . 

4906 

48-71 

4007 

47-54 

45-93 

49-97 

47-96 

45-69 

38-62 

45-95 

Beans 

25-83 

33-14 

28-83 

31-10 

29-15 

35- 14 

3403 

28-01 

27*43 

30-29 

Peas     . 

21-91 

33-90 

26-51 

31-86 

26  13 

32-56 

32-07 

30-78 

26-84 

29-17 

Tom. 

Ton*. 

Tom. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tonp. 

Potatoes 

6-50 

4-44 

6-66 

4-48 

517 

4-29 

5-12 

5-46 

6-54 

5-18 

Turnips 

12-57 

14-75 

9-81 

14-71 

14-26 

11-44 

13-05 

13-95 

10-49 

11-G7 

Mangold 

18-88 

20-93 

15-39 

18-22 

18-09 

14-81 

18-38 

17-18 

11-82  1 

17-08 

Hay    (from   clover,  1 

sanfoin,            and  1 
grasses          under  f 

] 

1-68 

1-43 

1-25 

1-99 

1-41 

1-52 

1-31 

•77  1 

1-44 

rotation)      -         -  1 

M-68 

! 

Hay    (from    perma-  ^ 
nent  pasture)       -  j 

J 

1-58 

1-14 

1-29 

1-49 

1-23  i 

1-20 

1-12 

■84  j 

i 

1-27 

These  returns  show  in  their  details  the  character  of  each  season  as  indicated  by  the 
crops.  The  unprecedented  shortness  of  the  com  and  hay  crops  in  1893  is,  for  example, 
apparent,  while  it  will  be  seen  that  1887  was  marked  by  the  smallest  turnip  croj) 
recorded  during  the  period.  It  is,  however,  rather  the  collective  significance  of  the 
figures,  as  showing  the  general  results  of  Norfolk  farming  in  recent  years,  to  which  I 
here  wish  to  call  attention. 

Comparing  the  mean  yield  in  Norfolk  with  the  average  yield  for  England  we  obtain 
the  following  figures  : —    .. 


Crop. 

Norfolk. 

England. 

' 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Wheat 

31-24 

28-94 

Barley     -            .            .         - 

34-39 

34-35 

Oats 

45-95 

42  10 

Beans     -            -            -        - 

30-29 

30-30 

• 

Peas 

29-17 
Tons. 

28-57 
Tons. 

Potatoes 

5-18 

6-32 

Turnips       -                 -             - 

11-67 

15-27 

Mangolds 

17-08 

19-89 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Hay,  from  clover,  &c.  - 

28-8 

29-39 

Hay,  from  pasture 

25-4 

26-83         i 
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These  figures  show  with  distinctness  the  high  character  of  the  farming  of  Norfolk 
corn  land.  Por  each  of  the  three  chief  corn  crops — wheat,  barley,  and  oate — as  well  as 
for  peas,  the  average  yield  of  the  county  is  above  that  of  the  whole  of  England.  In 
the  case  of  wheat  and  oats  it  is  markedly  higher,  while  in  the  case  of  barley  it  is 
slightly  so. 

In  Norfolk,  by  the  way,  the  yield  of  a  corn  crop  is  invariably  termed  the  *'  cast,'* 
and  all  com  is  measured  by  the  "  coomb  "  of  four  bushels.  Thus  the  phrase  •*  the 
yield  was  four  quarters  per  acre  "  would  in  Norfolk  be  rendered  **  the  cast  was  eight 
coombs  per  acre.*' 

III.— The  Situation  in  1881. 

18.  Mr.  Druce,  in  his  final  report  to  the  Royal  Commission  in  1881,  summed  up  the  Mr.  DruoeV 
situation  as  follows  : —  description. 

"  In  the  month  of  June  1880  I  reported  at  some  length  on  the  existence  of 
agricultural  depression  in  Norfolk,  and  on  the  causes  to  which  it  was  attributed. 
Since  that  report  was  written  the  Legislature  has  dealt  with  two  of  the  causes  to 
which  the  depression  was  attributed,  in  accordance  with  the  views  expressed  at  the 
several  meetings  which  I  held  in  this  county,  and  which  views  were  published  in  my 
report.  The  ground  game  upon  the  farm  has,  in  effect,  been  made,  as  the  farmers 
wished,  their  '  inalienable  property,*  and  the  tax  upon  malt  has  been  changed  into  a 
tax  upon^  beer.  It  is  too  soon  yet  to  tell  what  the  effect  of  these  changes  are,  but  it  has 
happened  that  the  price  of  barley,  except  for  the  very  finest  samples,  has  been  very 
low  since  the  tax  has  been  taken  off  malt ;  and  many  farmers  are  trying  experiments 
with  malt  in  feeding  stock,  but  with  what  results  I  am  unable  to  state.  But,  although 
these  changes  have  been  made  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  ot  the  Norfolk  farmers, 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  agriculture  of  the  county  has  improved  since  my  former 
report  was  written,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is,  I  think,  in  a  worse  condition  now  than 
it  was  then.  The  year  1880  was  so  cold  and  wet  that  the  corn  harvest  was  again 
deficient,  the  hay  crop  very  bad,  and,  although  there  was  an  abundance  of  roots,  yet 
the  consumption  of  them  left  hardly  any  profit.  In  the  present  year  (1881),  things 
looked  fair  and  promising  up  to  harvest,  but  the  miserable  weathcjr  in  August  and 
September  spoiled  the  corn,  except  in  a  few  favoured  districts,  and  in  the  opinion  of  a 
Norfolk  farmer  of  high  repute,  caused  a  loss  of  10«.  per  quarter  on  the  wheat  crop, 
and  16^.  or  even  more  per  quarter  on  the  barley.  The  average  poor  price  of  barley  to 
which  I  have  above  alluded  has  told  upon  the  Norfolk  farmers  more  than  Ithe  cheap 
rates  current  for  wheat,  and  the  yield  of  barley  has  not  been  abundant.  The  prevalence 
of  foot-and-mouth  disease  for  more  than  12  months  in  the  county,  during  which  time 
some  cattle  markets  were  entirely  closed,  and  others  only  open  for  the  sale  of  fat 
stock,  caused  a  thorough  dislocation  of  the  trade,  and  some  distress  amongst  the 
farmers,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  buying  store  animals  and  the  loss  sustained  in 
selling  fat  ones.  The  liver  rot  dmongst  the  sheep,  which  is  so  apparent  from  the 
Agricultural  Returns  I  have  quoted  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  report,  caused  terrible 
havoc  amongst  the  fiocks  in  this  county,  and  even  now  some  sheep  cannot  be  regarded 
as  sound.  All  these  disasters,  coming  as  they  have  at  the  end  of  so  many  bad  seasons, 
for  it  is  usually  admitted  that  there  has  been  no  generally  good  yield  of  corn  since 
1874,  have  had  a  very  depressing  effect  upon  the  farming  interest.  The  condition  of 
most  of  the  land  has  not  improved,  but  the  land  still  remains  fouler  than  it  was  in  and 
prior  to  1874 ;  the  farmers,  indeed,  were  able  to  clean  some  of  it  in  the  dry  spring  of 
1881,  and  the  present  root  crops  are  in  consequence  cleaner  than  those  crops  have 
been  for  some  years.  The  clay  soils  have  been  water-logged  so  long  as  to  have 
become  poor  and  sour,  and  the  general  aspect  of  Norfolk  farming  has  retrograded 
very  much  during  the  last  seven  years. 

"  The  reductions  which,  as  I  stated  in  my  former  report,  had  been  made  in  the 
1879  rents  have  not  only  been  continued,  but  more  and  still  further  reductions  have 
been  made,  the  reductions  of  rent  have,  in  fact,  become  so  general  throughout  the 
county  that  the  exception  is  now  exceedingly  small.  Even  Lord  Leicester  has  this 
year  remitted  some  15  to  25  per  cent,  upon  the  Holkham  estate.  Upon  the  very 
heavy  and  light  lands  the  reduction  in  rent  is  quite  20  or  30  per  cent.,  and  some  farms 
have  been  relet  for  short  times  at  half  their  former  rentals.  Upon  the  mixed  soil 
farms,  however,  the  remissions  have  not  been  more  than  about  10  per  cent.,  and  no 
general  permanent  reduction  of  rent  has  been  made  on  farms  of  that  chamcten 

"  Many  farms  are  stUl  unlet  and  in  the  owners'  hands,  but  such  farms  are  for  the 
most  part  cultivated,  though  not  well  cultivated,  and  the  number  of  farms  actually 
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oinoultivated,  or  altogether  unoccupied,  is  not  lai^e.  This  is  apparent  from  the  return 
of  unoccupied  arable  farms  and  plots  of  arable  land  included  in  the  Agricultural 
Returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade  for  1881,  which  return  gives  the  following  figures  for 
this  county : — 


Mr.  Read's 
description. 


Arable  Farms. 


Komber. 


Acres. 


952 


Plots  of  Arable  Land  of  not 
less  than  five  Acres. 


Number. 


Total  I 

Acreage  of     , 

Unoccupied 

Arable  Land.   | 


**  Compared  with  many  other  counties,  and  with  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales, 
Norfolk  occupies  a  favourahle  position  in  the  return  from  which  the  ahove  table  is 
extracted,  for,  according  to  that  return,  there  was  on  the  4th  Jime  1881  one 
unoccupied  arable  acre  out  of  every  627  acres  of  the  cultirated  area  in  England  and 
Wales,  but  one  in  every  1,043  acres  of  such  area  in  Norfolk ;  and  one  unoccupied 
arable  acre  in  every  319  acres  of  the  arable  area  in  England  and  Wales,  but  one  in 
every  792  such  acres  in  Norfolk. 

♦*  Farming  in  Norfolk  will,  no  doubt,  recover  with  good  times  and  fertile  seasons, 
and  be  as  celebrated  in  the  future  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  but  the  fear  is  that  when 
the  good  times  and  fertile  seasons  come  the  present  occupiers  will  be  so  crippled  from 
the  deteriorated  state  of  the  land  and  from  the  want  of  capital  that  they  will  not  be 
able  to  take  proper  advantage  of  what  should  be  a  return  to  prosperity/* 

19.  To  this  may  well  be  added  the  description  written  by  Mr.  Clare  Sewell  Kead  in 
1883  :— 

**  Since  1874  the  farming  of  Norfolk,  like  that  of  all  the  arable  counties  of  England, 
has  gone  through  a  fearful  crisis.  The  seasons  have  fought  against  all  tillage  farmers  ; 
but  the  occupiers  of  the  very  light  and  the  very  heavy  soils  have  fared  th(5  worst.  Eor 
seven  years  there  has  not  been  an  average  com  crop  in  East  Anglia.  Even  the  yield 
of  the  present  year,  which  is  the  best  of  the  seven,  was  considerably  damaged  by  the 
wet  harvest,  though  the  extent  of  blackened  and  sprouted  grain  was  not  equal  to  that 
of  the  previous  year.  The  low  price  of  wheat,  and  the  large  amount  of  unsaleable 
barley,  render  the  money  returns  per  acre  of  the  com  crops  upon  many  farms 
exceedingly  small.  So  the  husbandman  who  looks  to  the  *  bamdoor  '  for  the  profits 
of  his  farm  is  sadly  disappointed.  It  is  the  tenant  of  the  bright  loams  and  good 
chalks  of  Norfolk  who  has  suffered  least.  Upon  such  soils  sheep  have  all  through 
paid  well,  and  are  now  selling  at  extravagant  prices.  This  is  all  in  favour  of  the  man 
of  capital,  who  has  plenty  of  money  to  stock  his  farm,  but  it  is  terribly  against  the 
half -ruined  tenant  of  less  favoured  land,  who,  having  sold  his  cattle  and  sheep  to  meet 
necessary  payments  in  adverse  seasons,  finds  it  impossible  to  buy  stock  at  the  high 
rates  which  now  prevail. 

"  The  cause  of  the  scarcity  and  greatly  enhanced  value  of  cattle  and  sheep  is  not  at 
all  satisfactory.  In  1865  there  was  a  frightful  outbreak  of  cattle-plague,  which  lasted 
two  ye-ars,  and  pleuro-pneumonia  and  foot-and-mouth  disease  have  devastated  many 
flocks  and  herds  since.  Then  there  was  the  fearful  visitation  of  fluke-rot  in  1879, 
which  killed  oflf  thousands  of  sheep,  and  hastened  the  slaughter  of  very  many  more. 
And  although  Norfolk  did  not  suffer  from  the  rot  to  the  same  extent  as  many  of  the 
midland  counties,  it  did  half  ruin  many  flock  masters,  and  the  sheep  stock  of  the 
country  has  not  yet  recovered  its  normal  number.  The  great  and  increasing  demand 
for  meat,  and  the  failure  of  American  supplies,  have  doubtless  enhanced  prices  ;  but 
it  is  equally  certain  that  the  chief  cause  of  the  scarcity  of  stock  arises  from  ungenial 
seasons  and  the  decimation  of  our  domestic  animals  by  foreign  contagious  diseases. 

"  A  very  marked  decline  in  the  value  of  land  has  occurred  since  1875.  During  the 
previous  ten  years  the  selling  and  letting  value  of  any  sort  of  soil  had  certainly 
advanced.  The  '  leaps  and  bounds  of  prosperity  *  which  intoxicated  the  other 
industries  of  the  country  during  that  flourishing  period  reached  the  agricultural 
interest  in  a  very  subdued  and  sober  form.  There  was  a  ste^y  increase  in  the  price 
and  rent  of  land,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  great  towns,  and  those  localities  that 
were  bh^sscd  witli  cheap  or  rapid  transit.  Tlic  old  t(*nantry  luul  also  to  coni})ete 
a^'ainst  sundry  new  comers  who  had  made  money  in  trade  or  commerce,  and  a  general 
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advance  of  rent  was  the  result.  A  great  and  sudden  rise  in  the  labourers'  wages  was 
the  cause  of  another  increased  and  unprofitable  expenditure,  for  the  farmer  found 
that  more  pay  to  his  men  only  resulted  in  less  work  and  worse  "wwk.  The  tenant 
obviously  required  more  money  to  farm  his  land  properly,  and  had  the  mortification 
to  discover  that  his  capital  became  less  and  less  as  one  uofruitful  year  succeeded 
another.  At  first  the  farmers  stood  their  ground  well,  considering  that  the  increased 
expenditure  and  lessened  income  all  fell  to  their  lot.  But  the  weakest  soon  went  to 
the  wall,  and  then  a  few  of  their  more  substantial  neighbours  followed,  and  had  not 
the  landlords  come  to  the  aid  of  their  distressed  tenantry!  still  more  disastrous  failures 
must  have  ensued.  A  considerable  reduction  of  rents  became  general,  some  in  the 
form  of  annual  rebates,  varying  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  in  other  cases  there  was  a 
permanent  reduction  of  even  a  greater  amount.  Where  an  unfair  advantage  had 
been  taken  of  the  unhealthy  competition  for  farms  previous  to  1874,  all  the  advance 
of  rent  gained  in  the  past  30  years  has  been  entirely  lost,  and  there  seems  every 
reason  to  believe  that  upon  all,  save  the  besji  stock  lands  of  the  county,  there  must  be 
a  permanent  reduction  of  rent  from  the  highest  period  approachiifg  25  per  cent." 

20.  There  is  no  doubt  that  previous  to  the  period  of  depression  referred  to  by  ^?^°*^°J^j'* 
Mr.  Read  in  the  passage  above  quoted,  farming  in  Norfolk  had  been  a  profitable  times." 
vocation.     The  tenants  were  very  largely  men  of  considerable  capital  who  farmed 
highly  and  well.     The  light  lands  responded  to  the  expenditure  bestowed  on  them, 
and  produced  large  crops,  and  many  of  the  large  farmers  occupying  nearly  1,000  acres, 
and  in  some  cases  more,  made  considerable  profits.     One  instance  was  mentioned  to 
me  of  a  tenant  of  2,000  acres,  who  in  the  **  fifties  "  was  said  to  have  put  by  5,000Z.    , 
in  one  year  out  of  his  farming  profits,  and  although  the  precise  amount  may  be 
doubtful  there  is  no  reason  to  question  the  general  accuracy  of  the  statement.     Many 
a  man  engaged  in  commerce  in  the  "  good  times "  with  far  less  capital  than  the 
25,000/.  which  this  farmer  probably  possessed,  made  very  much  greater  coups  than 
this.      Naturally,   however,  the  effect  was  to  attract  capital  to   the  land,  and  the 
farmers  of  Norfolk  became  celebrated  as  men  of  substance  and  indeed  of  wealth. 
Another  result  was  also  to  inflate  the  value  of  land  which  was  in  some  instances 
bought  at  extravagant  prices. 

When  Mr.  Druce  visited  the  county  all  this  had  for  some  time  ceased,  and  the 
depression,  aggravated  by  the  incidental  causes  referred  to  in  his  report,  had  set  in 
severely. 


IV.^ — ^The  Defeession  since  1881. 

21.  Prom  the  preceding  paragraphs  it  will  be  seen  that  the  depression  commenced  ^^  prices, 
in  Norfolk  some  time  prior  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  Commission,  and  chat  in  1881 

the  position  was  trying  and  troublous.  Since  that  time  matters  have  been  steadily 
getting  worse,  but  within  the  past  seven  years  the  situation  has  been  gravely 
aggravated,  while  the  seasons  of  1893  and  1894  brought  about  a  climax. 

The  burden  of  all  complaints  is  "low  prices.'*  The  reduction  in  the  value  of 
produce  has  far  outrun  any  attempts  which  could  be  made  to  re-adjust  the  costs  of 
production. 

22.  It  fortunately  happened  that  just  previous  to  my  visit  the  Norfolk  Chamber  of  The 
Agriculture  had  adopted  the  following  resolution  : —      •  A^^^fc^  ^^ 

**That  with  a  view  to  bringing  the  present  alarming  condition  of  agricultural  affairs  ^^P^"^- 
in  Norfolk  as  prominently  as  possible  before  the  attention  of  the  public  and  Parlia- 
ment, it  is  desirable  that  a  committee  of  this"  Chamber* be  appointed  to  draw  up  a 
Report,  showing  the  enormous  losseif  the  coilnty  has  sustained,  and  the  consequences 
which  must  follow  unless  a  recovery  in  prices  shortly  takes  place.'* 

In  pursuance  of  this  resolution  a  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.   C.   Barker, 
HoUway  Calthrop,  J.  B.  Ellis,  Bancroft  Holmes,  C.  T.  Montgomerie,  W.  B.  Parsons, 
0.  8.  Ilead,  B.  B.  Sapwell,  Garrett  Taylor,   H.  M.  Upcher,  and  H.  J.  Waters,  was 
appointed  and  the  Report  which  they  drew  up  was  presented  at  a  general  meeting  of  •      ^  , 
the  Chamber  at  which  I  was  present.    The  Report  and  also  the  proceedings  at  the      ^* 
meeting  at  which  it  was  adopted  are  given  in  the  Appendix. 
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BOTAL  0OMMI8SIOK  ON  AGIUCL'LTUBK : 


The  following  passage  in  the  Report  deals  with  the  fall  in  prices. — 
"  The  fall  in  the  value  of  the  Norfolk  com  crop  comparing  1894  with  1874  is  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  3,000,000/. 

1874. 


Acres. 

Yield.                             Average  Price. 

Amount. 

212,396  wheat  at  4  qrs. 
185,394  barley      „ 

849,584 
741,576 

s.     d. 
at  55     9 
at  44  11 

£ 
2,368,216 
1,665,451 

379,790 

1,691,160 

£4,033,666 

1894 


Acres. 

Yield. 

1 

Ist  week  October. 

Amount. 

125,734  wheat  at  4  qrs. 
211,033  barley       „ 

502,936 
844,132 

8.       d, 

at  17     7 
at  23  10 

£ 
442,164 
1,006,923 

336,767        -            -            -             . 

1,347,068 

'          £1,448,087 

1 

but  as  at  least  one  half  the  barley  crop  grown  this  year  is  unsaleable  at  any 
price  for  malting  and  must  be  used  for  feeding  purposes,  a  further  reduction 
of  8*.  must  be  made  on  422,066  qrs.  .  -  .  - 

which  reduces  the  value  of  the  crop  to         -  -  -  -  - 

this  year's  crop  compared  with  1874  showing  a  decrease  of  61,023   acres  or 
15  per  cent,  of  244,092  qrs.,  and  of  - 


168,826 


1,279,261 
2,754,405 


a  loss  of  61  6s.  Od,  per  acre,  on  the  ^heat  and  barley  shift,  the  crop  in  1874,  averaging 
10/.  2s.  Od.,  in  1891  3^.  16s.  Od. ;  of  3/.  Ids.  Od.  per  acre  on  the  779,275  acres  now 
under  the  plough,  and  of  nearly  6/.  per  head,  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  living 
in  Norfolk,  some  460,000  persons." 

It  was  objected  by  Canon  Brereton  at  the  meeting  at  which  this  report  was  adopted 
that  the  basis  of  the  above  calculation  was  not  sound  as  it  involved  a  comparison 
between  the  average  prices  of  a  year,  and  the  average  prices  of  a  week,  and  a 
general  charge  of  exaggeration  was  made  then  and  subsequently  against  the  Report. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  on  strict  statistical  grounds,  the  calculation  above  made  is 
open  to  some  criticism.  It  is  quite  true  that  to  take  a  year's  average  and  compare  it 
with  a  week's  average  is  unsound,  and  further  that  the  crop  of  1874  was  not  sold  at 
the  average  prices  of  that  year,  but  at  the  prices  ruling  in  the  last  three  months  of  1874 
and  the  ejirlier  months  of  1875, which  were  lower.  The  use  of  the  word  **  loss,"  too,  might 
be  objected  to,  for  it  means  in  this  instance  a  reduction  of  gross  receipts.  It  was  freely 
admitted,  however,  that  the  calculation  might  not  in  its  detail  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  statistical  pedantry,  but  it  was  contended  that  as  a  broad  statement  of  fact 
it  substantially  indicated  the  fall  in  the  value  of  the  wheat  and  barley  crops  which 
has  taken  place  within  the  past  20  years.  As  regards  the  average  prices  of  the  first 
week  in  October  being  representative  of  the  prices  at  which  tlie  1894  crops  were  being 
sold  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  average  prices  at  Norwich  market  for  the  four 
months  ending  January  26th,  i895  were — 

8.    d. 

Wheat     -  -  -  -    20    1  per  quarter. 

Barley         -  •  -    21  10         „ 

Oats        -  -  -  -    13    0         „ 

These  prices  as  compared  with  the  imperial  averages  for  the  first  week  of  October 
1894  showed  an  increase  of  2s.  6d.  on  wheat,  which  was  more  than  balanced,  however, 
(barley  been  much  the  larger  crop)  by  a  decrease  of  28.  on  barley. 

The  estimate  that  half  the  barley  crop  was  imsaleable  and  that  it  was  worth  Ss. 
less  per  quarter  than  the  market  price  was  checked  by  an  enquiry  subsequently  made 
by  the  Chamber,  the  result  of  which  showed  that  62  per  cent,  of  the  barley  was  sold 
and  that  the  value  of  the  barley  used  on  the  farm  was  8«.  9d.  less  than  the  market 
price  of  that  sold. 
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23.  The  following  tigwres  show  the  average  price  of  wheat,  harley,  and  oats  at  the  Tlie  fall  in 
markets^  of  the  county  in  the  years  1880, 1888  and  1893  respectively :—  ^'^  P"««  ®* 


1880. 

1888. 

I8»8. 

Wheat     Barley,  i    Oats. 

Wheat. 

Bulejr. 

Oixa. 

WhMt. 

B«rl«y. 

Oat». 

s. 

d. 

s.    d. 

t.  d. 

s.   d. 

».    d. 

*.   d. 

«.    d. 

».    d. 

«.    d. 

Norwich              -            -         - 

42 

2 

31     3 

24    3 

30  11 

29    7 

17    6 

25  10 

27    6 

18     f> 

Yarmouth 

45 

3 

32     7 

24     3 

32    4 

31     1 

18  11 

26     8 

28    8 

18     8 

Lynn       -             -             -         - 

42 

5 

31     7 

21     3 

30    5 

20    4 

15  11 

25    2 

27    5 

18    3 

Walton 

48 

2 

32    0 

22     2 

29    8 

29    3 

16    0 

24    4 

25  11 

17    9 

Diss        -             ... 

42 

8 

36     1 

18    6 

31  11 

30    7 

16    0 

26    7 

2H    2 

18    2 

East  Dereham 

42 

4 

30  11 

19    0 

30    2 

30    2 

17    0 

25    3 

27  10 

17    9 

Harleston 

43 

7 

34    9 

24    3 

32    0 

30    5 

18    0 

26    2 

28    2 

20    2 

Holt    .... 

41 

6 

29  11 

21     6 

29  10 

27    7 

16    4 

25    7 

26  11 

18    8 

Fakenham           -             -         - 

43 

11 

30  10 

22  10 

30    7 

28    9 

17  10 

25    5 

27    5 

18     1 

North  Walsham 

41 

6 

26  11 

25     6 

29    8 

21  10 

16    4 

25  11 

28    7 

17    2 

Norfolk 

43 

6 

31     8 

22    4 

30    9 

28  10 

16  11 

25    6 

27    8 

18    4 

Of  course,  since  1893  there  has  been  a  great  further  fall,  markedly  in  barley. 

At  the  East  Dereham  meeting  Mr.  T.  H.  Hubbard  said :  *'  The  great  cause  of  the 
"  depression  is  the  dreadfully  low  price  of  produce.  We  do  not  complain  so  much 
*•  as  regards  breeding  and  grazing,  but  what  we  complain  of  is  the  price  realised  by 
*'  farm  produce.  Unless  something  can  be  done  to  increase  the  price  of  produce  the 
"  cultivation  of  the  land  must  be  given  up.  We  want  better  prices  for  wheat  and 
•'  barley.'' 

At  the  North  Walsham  meeting  Mr.  G.  Cobon  said :  "  We  are  suffering  from  the 
"  very  low  price  of  com." 

At  the  King's  Lynn  meeting,  Mr.  Martin  said :  **  Unless  we  get  better  prices  for 
"  our  produce,  one  of  three  things  must  happen,  either  the  land  must  go  out  of 
"  cultivation,  the  price  must  be  enhanced,  or  the  growing  of  com  in  this  country 
'•  must  be  given  up." 

Mr.  Oldfield,  whom  I  met  at  Ryston,  and  who  gave  me  valuable  information, 
said  :  "  It  is  harder  work  to  pay  10/.  now  than  it  was  to  pay  20/.  a  few  years  ago." 

The  following  figures  show  the  total  value  of  the  com  sold  on  a  farm  of  650  acres 
( too  arable)  in  each  of  the  years  1890-93  :— 


1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 


£ 
1,844 
1,740 
1,204 
1,240 


This  shows  a  reduction  of  40  per  cent,  in  the  gross  receipts  from  the  corn  crop. 
This  was  on  the  fen  land  of  West  Norfolk. 

On  a  farm  of  1,100  acres  in  Mid-Norfolk  the  wheat  and  barley  sold  in  1884  for 
3,916Z.,  while  in  1893  the  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  made  2,675/.,  showing  a  reduction 
in  receipts  of  32  per  cent.  The  sale  of  com  after  harvest  to  the  end  of  November 
(which  often  goes  to  provide  the  money  for  buying  in  bullocks)  amounted  in  1884  to 
887  Z.,  while  in  1894  in  the  corresponding  period  it  made  260/. 

On  a  farm  of  387  acres  (127  arable)  in  South  Norfolk  the  total  /alue  of  com  sold 
and  used  in  the  five  years  1889-93  was : — 


In  1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 


£ 

957 
1,025 
1,148 

744 
695 


This  shows  a  fall  in  1893  as  compared  with  the  mean  of  the  thre^  years  1889-91  of 
33  percent. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  AGRICULTURE: 


On  a  farm  of  425  acres  (383  arable)  in  North-east  Norfolk,  the  following  were  the 
gross  receipts  for  com  in  each  of  the  ten  years  1883-^  to  .1892-3. 


1 

Tear. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

188a-4 

680 

578 

— 

1,258 

1884-6 

561 

653 

— 

1,214 

1885-6 

610 

564 

71 

1,245 

1  1886-7 

471 

425 

74 

970 

1887-8 

460 

480 

52 

992 

1888-9 

418 

498 

77 

993 

1889-90 

612 

505 

39 

1,166 

1890-1 

670 

635 

110 

1,315 

1891-2 

490 

437 

62 

989 

1892-3 

486 

602 

73 

1,010 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  statement  does  not  inoltide  the  crops  of  1893  and  1894. 
The  fact  that  the  later  years  do  not.  show  any  material  reduction  is  due  partly  to  the 
fact  that  oats  have  been  sold.  There  has  been  a  marked  reduction  in  the  receipts 
from  wheat,  but  the  sales  of  barley  had,  up  to  the  period  to  which  the  account  runs, 
not  fallen  off.  This  it  should  be  remembered  is  in  the  most  faroured  part  of  the 
county. 

The  following  is  an  account  extending  over  32  years  of  the  total  valae  of  the  com 
sold  off  a  farm  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fakenham.  The  farm  is  484  acres  in  extent,  of 
which  300  are  arable.    The  account  was  handed  to  me  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Gayford. 

£        a.    d. 

1863  -  -  -  -  -  -  -     1,411  12  10 

1864  .... 

1865  Crops  blighted 

1866  .... 

1867 

1868 

1869-            .            .            .            .            . 
1870            .... 
1871 

1872  .... 

1873  ..... 

1874  .  ,  -  - 

1875 

1876  .... 

1877 

1878  ..... 

1879-  -  ... 

1880  Record  mislaid.    About  1,000/. 

1881  .... 
1882 


1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 


Record  mislaid.    About  1,050/. 


1,300  12 

1 

813    8 

1 

1,687    6 

9 

1,946     0 

10 

1.457  10 

4 

1,193  18 

7 

1,409     6 

6 

1,550  18 

5 

1,210  16 

1 

1,700    4 

6 

1,602  18 

7 

1,078  16 

4 

1,266    4  10 

1,677  13 

0 

995  11 

7 

1,165     8  10 

1,023  15 

7 

1,145  13 

3 

1,402  12 

8 

997     3 

1 

797    1 

9 

1,015     6 

6 

990  10 

6 

912  10 

4 

1,040    4 

6 

1,032     2 

0 

923     5 

0 

621     4 

2 

Estimated  at  Michaehnas  at  633/.,  but  will 
not  realise  jit,  as  com  ib  unsaleable  at  present 
at  any  price. 


BadseASont, 


24.  Although  the  primary  and  predominant  cause  of  the  depression  was  stated  by 
almost  every  witness  to  be  the  fall  in  prices,  there  is  no  doubt  that  bad  or  difficult 
seasons  have  been  a  contributory  cause  to  the  present  critical  position.     In  1893  the 
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drought  was  seriously  felt  on  the  light  lands  of  Norfolk ;  but  this,  though  it  caused 
much  loss,  faded  into  comparative  unimportance  in  face  of  the  still  more  serious 
consequences  of  the  raipy  season  of  1894.  This  had  the  efiEect  of  enormously 
depreciating  the  barley  crop,  which  may  he  fairly  termed  the  main  product  of  the 
county.  A  large  proportion  of  the  barley,  which  in  a  fair  season  could  be  relied  on  to 
make  a  reasonable  price  for  malting  purposes,  became  last  year  practically  unsaleable. 
I  was  much  impressed  at  Norwich  com  market  when  prices  for  barley  were 
ranging  as  low  as  ds.  and  9s^  64.  per  coomb,  or  eyen  less,  to  see  the  large  number 
of  anxious-looking  farmers  who  brought  their  samples  to  the  buyers  and  had 
them  returned,  after  examination,  without  even  an  offer.  The  look,  almost  of 
despair,  which  was  discemable  on  the  faces  of  many  men  having  the  appearance  of 
the  smaller  class  of  farmers  who  went  from  buyer  to  buyer  and  could  not  get  so 
much  as  a  single  bid,  was  very  melancholy.  One  realised  the  fact  that  to  every  deep 
there  is  a  lower  depth,  and  that  worse  even  than  having  to  accept  18*.  or  19«.  a 
quarter,  was  the  actual  inability — merely  by  reason  of  the  effects  of  last  harvest-time 
— ^to  sell  at  any  price  at  all. 

On  the  wheat  lands  of  the  fens  last  season  had  a  very  damaging  effect.  Mr.  Wm. 
Little,  of  Littleport.  whom  I  met  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Peacock,  stated  that  the  wheat 
crop  of  1894  in  the  fen  district  was  probably  not  worth  on  an  average  more  than  3^. 
per  acre.  A  wet  season  is  especially  disastrous  there,  for  *'  it  never  yet  rained  flour  in 
"  the  fens." 

25.  A  visitation  ot  the  Hessian  Fly  was  mentioned  by  one  or  two  witnesses  as  ^^«r  tem- 
having  contributed  to  their  difficulties  in  1893-     In  one  case  a  farmer  occupying  ^^^7  ^^ 
nearly  1,600  acres  stated  that  he  lost  700/.  four  years  ago  by  an  outbreak  of  anthrax  causes, 
on  his  farm.     In  another  case  a  farmer  in  South  Norfolk  occupying  368  acres  stated 

that  two  years  previously  he  suffered  heavily  from  a  severe  hailstorm.  He  had 
previously  insured  for  some  years  but  had  dropped  the  premiums  **  because  times  were 
"  so  bad,"  and  almost  immediately  he  had  done  so  the  hailstorm  came  and  found  him 
uninsured. 

26.  At  the  East  Dereham  meeting,  Mr.  B.   Wilson  said  that  the  cause  of  the  The  four- 
depression  was  the  existence  of  too  much  ploughland  and  the  adherence  to  the  four-  ^^^^ 
course  system.     This  view,  however,  was  not  endorsed  by  the  meeting,  for  on  asking    ^ 

the  question  whether  they  considered  that  the  four-course  system  had  been  a  cause 
of  agricultural  depression,  I  received  in  reply  a  unanimoug  negative. 

27.  The  Chamber  of  Agriculture  report  refers  incidentally  to  the  fact  tliat —  Greogra- 
*'  Remoteness  from  large  manufacturing  centres,  and  the  cost  of  railway  freights  phical 

"  prohibit  the  sale  of  hay,  straw,  and  market  garden  produce,  except  in  very  liniited  situation. 
"  quantities." 

No  doubt  as  compared  with  many  counties  Norfolk  is  handicapped  by  reason  of  its 
distance  from  the  great  centres  of  population.  This,  however,  is,  of  course,  a  factor 
which  has  always  been  present. 

V. — Effects  of  the  Depression  on  Landowners. 

28.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  position  of  the  owners  of  land  in  Norfolk  is  very  The  positiou 
serious.  The  evidence  of  the  effects  of  the  depression  is  to  a  large  extent  patent,  o^  l«id- 
Many  of  the  owners  of  well-known  estates — men  whose  names  are  famous  in  the 
history  of  the  county — have  had  their  incomes  so  much  curtailed  that  they  have  had 
to  let  "  the  Hall "  and  live  on  a  more  modest  scale  elsewhere.  Others  have  been  com- 
pelled to  let  their  shootings  and  to  practice  severe  retrenchment  in  every  direction  to 
enable  them  still  to  occupy  their  old  homes.  Apart  from  the  trouble  and  difliculty 
from  which  the  owners  themselves  suffer,  through  the  operation  of  economic  causes 
over  which  they  have  no  control,  it  will  not  be  contended  in  any  quarter  that  such  a 
state  of  affairs  is  favourable  to  the  interests  of  the  community.  The  owner  of  an  estate 
is  the  centre  of  a  wide  circle  of  interests  and  individuals,  all  of  whom  are  more  or  less 
affected  by  his  action.  When  his  position  is  disturbed  the  disturbance  of  necessity 
spreads  itself  in  concentric  rings,  so  to  speak,  over  a  considerable  area. 

Nor  is  the  rather  cynical  theory,  that  if  the  present  race  of  owners  are  swept  away 
they  will  be  supplanted  by  better  and  richer  men,  supported  by  facts.  No  doubt  men 
of  wealth  may  hire  the  old  halls  and  take  the  shooting^s,  but  it  is  only  in  exceptional 
eases  that  they  buy  estates  and  take  up  the  duties  of  landed  proprietors.  To  suppose 
that  land  can  be  permanently  considei*ed  merely  as  a  luxury,  to  be  owned  only  by  those 
who  have  accumulated  from  other  sources  sufl&cient  wealth  to  enable  them  to  afford  it, 
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is.  I  venture  to  think,  an  obvious  fallacy.  Sooner  or  later  the  ownership  of  land  must 
be  based  on  commercial  principles  like  the  ownership  of  other  property.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  evidence  was  given  me  which  tended  to  show  that  capital  is  becoming  very  shy 
of  English  land.  Even  more  ominous  is  the  fact  mentioned  by  a  witness  who  has 
exceptional  opportunities  for  judging  of  the  state  of  the  land  market,  that  in  his 
knowlege  150,000/.  had  recently  been  invested  in  land  in  Holland,  rather  than  in  land 
in  East  Anglia. 

29.  The  Chamber  of  Agriculture  in  their  report  stated : — 

"  The  landlords  have  lost,  probably,  not  as  little  as  26/.  per  acre  the  whole  county 
*•  over,  or  30,000,000/.'' 

This  was  an  estimate  made  by  a  strong  and  representative  committee,  and  as  such 
is  deserving  of  due  respect.  It  refers  to  a  period  of  20  years,  and  goes,  therefore, 
beyond  the  scope  of  my  inquiries.  I  have,  at  any  rate,  not  sufficient  data  to  attempt 
either  to  challenge  or  confirm  the  estimate,  which  must  rest,  therefore,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  those  who  made  it.  Whatever  the  aggregate  loss  may  have  been,  the  evidence, 
to  which  I  proceed  to  refer,  shows  that  over  at  least  a  large  portion  of  the  county  it 
must  have  been  very  considerable. 

30.  The  Chamber  of  Agriculture  Report  put  the  reduction  of  rent  during  the  period 
1874  to  1894,  as  follows  :— 

On  the  best  lands  from  26  to  36  per  cent. 
On  the  medium  lands  from  40  to  60  per  cent, 
and  added  that  "  On  the  very  light,  on  the  poor  heavy  laiiids,  and  on  some  of  the  fen 
''  lands,  no  rents  can  be  obtained,  there  being  numerous  instances  of  farms  abandoned, 
"  and  of  farms  let  rent  free." 

The  Earl  of  Leicester  was  good  enough  to  give  me  detailed  information  as  to  the 
Holkham  estate,  which  fairly  represents  the  bulk  of  the  light  lands  of  Norfolk.  The 
figures  which  he  had  prepared  for  me  are  given  in  full  in  the  Appendix.  They  show  the 
rental  of  every  farm  on  the  estate  in  1878  and  at  Michaelmas  1894,  exclusive  of  grass 
lands  not  attached  to  the  farms,  shooting  rents,  and  rents  of  cottages  and  allotments. 
There  are  67  farms  included  in  the  figures,  ranging  in  size  from  26  acres  to  1,941  acres. 

£       8.    d. 
The  total  rental  was  in  1878  -        -        -    62,682    1     7 

1894     .  .  -     28,700  32    9 


Being  a  reduction  of 


23,981     8  10 


The  reduction  of  rental,  therefore,  on  the  whole  of  the  Holkham  estate  amounted  in 
16  years  to  46*6  per  cent.  Lord  Leicester  has  always  paid  the  tithe  (commuted  at 
6,834/.),  and  half  the  school  rate  and  subscriptions  to  schools. 

On  an  estate  in  West  Norfolk,  the  rentals  {see  Appendix  C.  1),  comparing  1872  with 
1894,  were  as  follow  : — 


Farish. 

j          1878. 

i 

1894. 

1 

1 
1 

ReductioD. 

£ 

1 

1 
Per  Cent.       \ 

A 

. 

1,401 

838 

40 

B    - 

• 

1,636 

1,019 

39           j 

C 

-  1            658 

402 

39 

D   - 

- 

4m 

321 

23          1 

E 

. 

1,761 

1,384 

21 

1  F    - 

2,967 

2,234 

26 

8,839 

6,198 

30 

5  of  17,000  acres 

the  I 

■ental  was 

11,500;.  in  1 

874,  and  6,700Z.  in  1894,  a 

reduction  of  42  per  cent. 

On  an  estate  of  4,000  acres  in  Mid-Norfolk,  the  rental  was  in  1879  5,000/. ;  and  in 
1894,  2,000Z. ;  a  reduction  of  60  per  cent. 

On  a  small  estate  in  South  Norfolk  the  rental  was  in  1874, 4,139/. ;  in  1885,  2,725/. ; 
and  in  1894, 1,796/.,  a  reduction  of  66  per  cent,  from  1874,  and  of  33  per  cent,  from 
1885. 

On  an  estate  of  6,500  acres  in  South-east  Norfolk,  tbe  rental  in  1877  was  10,1C9/., 
and  in  1893,  7,603/. ;  a  reduction  of  26  per  cent.  In  this  instance  some  land  was 
bought  in  1877  which  now  brings  in  329/.     All  the  estat.e  is  good  land. 
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On  a  small  estate  of  l,4fOO  acres  in  North-ea«t  Norfolk,  the  rental  in  1881  was  2,110/., 
and  in  1893,  1,830/. ;  a  reduction  of  14  per  cent. 

On  an  estate  of  8,022  acres  in  North-ea^^t  Norfolk,  of  which  6,283  acres  are  let  in 
38  farms,  the  rentals  were — 


In  1874 
1888 

1894 


Less  abatement 


£ 
6,030 

746 


£ 
7,185 

6,970 


5,284 


This  shows  a  reduction  of  27  per  cent,  from  1874,  and  of  12  per  cent,  from  1888. 

On  the  Heydon  estate  the  reduction  of  rents  has  been  35  per  cent. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Pratt  stated  that  rents  in  bis  district  of  West  Norfolk  are  reduced,  say, 
40  per  cent,  on  the  gross  rental ;  this,  in  the  case  of  fen,  may  be  60  per  cent.,  when 
the  drainage  taxes  are  heavy. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Ffolkes  stated  that,  in  the  Freebridge  Lynn  Union  (AVest  Norfolk) 
rents  are  reduced  *'  30  to  40  per  cent,  to  new  tenants ;  remissions  of  20  to  30  per  cent. 
"  to  old  tenants." 

The  members  of  the  Aylsham  Board  of  Guardians  whom  I  met  stated  that  rents  in 
their  uilion  had  been  reduced  30  per  cent. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  East  Dereham  meeting  put  the  reduction  of  rent 
in  that  district  at  about  30  per  cent. 

The  farmers  whom  I  met  at  Letton  stated  that  the  reductions  of  rent  amounted,  in 
that  district,  to  from  30  to  35  per  cent. 

On  Mr.  Fellowes's  estate  in  South  Norfolk  the  agent  informed  me  that  a  quantity 
of  grass  land,  soon  after  being  laid  down  (about  1887),  let  readily  at  1/.  per  acre, 
wliereas  now,  though  it  has  been  improved,  it  will  only  make  10^.,  and  tenants  are 
giving,  Lor  threatening,  notice  unless  it  is  reduced  to  1$.  6d.  This  is  well-drained 
heavy  clay  land. 

On  Lord  Sonde3*s  estate  the  reduction,  since  1875,  has  been  from  25  to  30  per  cent. 

31.  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  instances  of  considerable  reductions  of  rent  made  Reduction* 
on  individual  farms.      The  statement  of  rentals  on  the  Holkham  estate    (already  of  rent  on 
referred  to),  which  is  given  in  the  Appendix,  contains  many  such  examples,  some  of  in<lividual 
them  showing  reductions  of  50  per  cent,  and  upwards  since  1878.     It  may,  perhaps,  be      "^^* 
said  that  Lord  Leicester  is  an  exceptional  landlord,  and  no  doubt  it  is  a  tradition  on 
his  estate  that  no  good  tenant  is  allowed  to  leave  if,  by  any  means  within  the  bounds  of 
reason,  he  can  be  met.     But  it  is   significant  that  even  the  large  reductions  which 
have  been  made  will  not,  in  all  cases,  sufl&ce  to  keep  the  present  tenants.     Eight  farms 
on  the  estate  are  stated  as  being  thrown  up  either  in  1895  or  1896,  and  on  these  the 
reduction  made  ranges  from  40  to  56  per  cent.,  as  follows  : — 


j       Acreage. 

1 

Bent  in  1878. 

Bent  in  1894. 

Beduction, 
per  Cent. 

' 

£ 

£ 

I. 

534 

716 

375 

48 

II. 

1,069 

969 

500 

49 

III. 

577 

858 

400 

54 

IV. 

501 

642 

373 

42 

V. 

i          502 

762 

339 

56 

VI. 

73(> 

954 

553 

42 

i             VII. 

;          833 

991 

600 

40 

1           VIII. 

'           520 

704 

342 

52           ! 

1 

In  the  case  of  farm  No.  VIII.  the  farm  has  been  ofPered  to  the  tenant  at  306/.,  so 
that  the  reduction  is  really  57  per  cent. 
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On  another  large  estate  in  Mid-Norfolk  the  reductions  on  14<  farms — out  of  some  30 
in  all — average  47  per  cent,  since  1881 ;  the  figures  being  as  follows : — 


App.  c.  7. 


App.  c.  8. 


Recent 
reduction  s> 


Action  of 

assessment 

committees. 


App.  F.  1. 


1881. — Rent  and  tithe  paid  by  tenants 
Less  tithe 

188V 

94 

£ 
12,928 
1,168 

£ 

Rental  received  by  landlord 
1894. — Rent  paid  by  tenants 

Less  tithe  paid  by  landlord  - 

7,130 

818 

11,760 

Rental  received  by  laiidlard 

m 

6,312 

Reduction, 

£5,448 

Rateable 
value  of 
unions. 


The  agent  stated  that,  on  the  current  year  1894-5,  it  appeared  probable  that  rents 
would  hkye  to  be  further  reduced  some  15  or  20  per  cent.,  and  even  then  he  did  not 
feel  sure  that  they  could  keep  their  tenants.  He  had  received  10  notices  to  quit  at 
Michaelmas  1896.  The  details  of  the  above  figures  are  given  in  the  Appendix,  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  on  the  farms  which  have  been  thus  reduced  11,200/.  has  been  spent 
in  new  premises  since  1881. 

Some  examples  of  reductions  on  an  estate  in  South  Norfolk,  which  comprises  some 
very  good  land,  are  given  in  the  Appendix.  On  the  nine  farms  given,  a  reduction  in 
rental  of  58  per  cent,  is  shown. 

A  farm  of  436  acres  in  the  Diss  district  is  let  now  at  120/.,  and  20  years  ago  it  was 
let  for  500/. 

32.  Many  of  the  reductions  referred  to  in  the  last  paragraph  have  been  made,  in 
part  at  least,  very  recently.  Indeed,  within  the  past  two  or  three  years  rents,  as  it 
was  observed  to  me,  liave  "  tumbled  down  "  in  many  instances. 

Mr.  Crickmore,  land  agent  and  valuer,  mentioned  an  instance  in  South  Norfolk  of 
a  farm  of  193  acres,  the  rent  of  which  was  fixed  three  years  ago  at  210/.  a  year  and 
the  tithe.  Now  the  landlord  pays  the  tithe  and  has^abated  30/.  of  the  rent  **  as  long 
**  as  the  depression  continues." 

The  occupier  of  a  farm  of  130  acres  in  the  Diss  district  took  it  in  1891,  rent  free, 
for  a  year,  and  was  to  pay  50/.  in  1892  and  thereafter  150/.  But  he  never  paid  the 
last-named  rent,  for,  in  1893,  a  fresh  arrangement  was  made  and  the  rent  fixed  at  80/. 

In  point  of  fact,  it  may  be  said  without  hesitation  that,  in  1893  and  1894,  farms 
which  had  not  been  reduced  before  were  reduced  then,  and  those  which  had  been 
previously  reduced  were  still  further  reduced. 

33.  The  point  last-mentioned  is  fairly  indicated  by  the  action  of  assessment  com- 
mittees. I  give  in  the  Appendix  some  extracts  from  the  books  of  three  assessment 
committees,  which  give  several  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  reductions  recently 
made  in  the  rateable  value  of  particular  farms.  These,  it  will  be  seen,  are  not 
cumulative  reductions,  nor  do  they  represent  the  fall  in  value  for  any  period.  They 
simply  show  some  of  the  reductions  made  in  either  1893  and  1894  in  the  case  of 
farmers  appealing  against  their  assessment.  The  Swaflfham  Assessment  Committee, 
for  instance,  in  October  1894  marked  their  sense  of  the  situation  by  reducing  very 
substantially  the  assessment  of  farms  in  the  union.  Thus,  on  thfe  18  farms  for  which 
the  figures  are  given  as  being  reduced  in  October  1894,  the  total  reduction  made  at 
one  meeting  was  30  per  cent.  In  the  11  instances  quoted  from  the  books  of  the 
assessment  committee  of  the  Mitf ord  and  Landitch  Union  (East  Dereham  district)  the 
reductions,  all  of  them  made  in  1893  and  1894,  amount,  on  the  whole,  to  39  per  cent. 

These  instances,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  are  not  typical.  It  would,  no 
doubt,  be  misleading  to  argue  that  all  the  farm  land  in  the  two  imions  above-named 
fell  in  value  in  two  years  by  30  or  39  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  books  of  assessment  committees  are  only  a  partial  guide, 
inasmuch  as  many  farmers  do  not  at  once  appeal,  while  others  may  be  prevented 
from  appealing  because  they  have  only  received  temporary  abatements  and  not 
permanent  reductions. 

34.  Before  attempting  to  sum  up  the  extent  of  the  fall  in  rents,  there  is  one  other 
set  of  figures  which  may  be  included  in  the  available  data  on  the  subject,  viz.,  the 
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yaluation  made  by  assessment  committees  for  the  Poor  Bate.     I  endeavoured  to  obtain 

the  full  details  for  all  of  the  unions  in  Norfolk,  but  I  only  sjacceeded  in  obtaining 

comparative  figures  for  four.    These  aife,  however,  perhaps  the  itiost  irepresentative  that 

could  be  given,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  Mid  and  West  Norfolk  axe  concerned.    Tables 

showing  ihe  rateable  value  of  each  parish  in  the  Downham,^!Preebridge  Lynn,  Mitford 

and  Landitch,  and  Swaffham  Unions  are  given  in  the  Appendix.     The  totals  are  as  App.  F.  2 

follow : — 


Acreage. 

1881. 

J 

1894. 

Bedaction. 

Downham 

Freebridge  Ljnn     - 
Mitford      and      Landitch 

(E.  Dereham). 
Swaffham 

80,936 

68,540 

106,911 

80,036 

£ 

149,724 

95,297 

197,598 

98,220 

£ 

111,825 

70,073 

149,605 

73,575 

£> 
37,899 
25,224 
47,993 

24,646 

436,423 

540,839 

405,078 

135,761 

This  shows  a  total  reduction  in  the  rateable  value  of  these  four  unions,  comprising 
436,423  acres,  of  136,761Z.  or  26  per  cent  in  ]  3  years. 

It  should  be  observed  that  these  unions  are  all  purely  agricultural,  and  I  have  made 
no  deduction  from  the  gross  figures  in  respect  of  small  towns,  such,  for  instance,  aa 
East  Dereham  or  Swaffham,  which  contain  a  certain  proportion  of  house  property. 
Although  naturally  house  property  in  agricultural  districts  tends,  in  the  long  run,  to 
depreciation  by  reason  of  a  fall  in  the  value  of  agricultural  land  and  the  depreasion  of 
the  farming  interest,  yet  it  feels  the  effect  very  much  more  slowly.  The  value  of 
railway  property  also— which  tends,  as  a  rule,  to  increase — serves,  to  some  extent,  to 
disguise  the  extent  of  the  fall  due  to  the  depreciation  of  land.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  has  been  some  increase  in  the  shootings,  the  assessment  of  which,  in  some  cases 
which  came  under  my  notice,  had  recently  been  raised.  It  not  infrequently  happened 
that  the  assessment  of  a  farm  would  be  lowered,  and  the  assessment  of  the  shooting 
upon  it  increased  at  the  same  time. 

34a.  On  the  whole,  the  evidence  laid  before  me  may  be  said  to  fairly  agree  with  the  Summary 
statement  made  by  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  viz.,  that  rents  on   the  best  lands  ^^  evidence 
have  been  reduced  by  25  to  35  per  cent.,  and  on  the  medium  lands  from  40  to  60  per  JJ^^^jong 
cent.    Their  statement  extended  over  a  longer  periocl  than  came  specially  within  the 
scope  of  my  inquiries,  and,  making  some  slight  allowance  for  this  fact,  I  should  be 
disposed  to  put  the  range  of  reduction  at  from  20  to  60  per  cent.,  the  average  which 
would  represent  the  largest  quantity  of  land  in  Norfolk  being  probably  about  35  or 
40  per  cent.     Of  course,  this  does  not  take  account  of  farms  for  which  no  tenant  at 
any  rent  can  be  found,  nor  does  it  include  exceptional  cases  such  as  those,  on  the  one 
hand,  where  special  circumstances  have  kept  up  the  rent  of  particular  farms,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  where  farms  have  been  let  at  merely  nominal  rents. 


I^otiees  to 
qait. 


35.  There  is  a  certain  quantity  of  land  in  Norfolk  which  cannot  now  be  let  at  any  Farms  unlet 
rent,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  next  Michaelmas  mil  see  a  large  addition  to  it  if  ^^^  *^  ^*^^- 
present  conditions  continue.     On  the  Holkham  estate,  as  already  noted,  eight  farms 
have  been  thrown  up,  and  Lord  Leicester  informed  me  that,  until  Michaelmas,  1894, 
no  tenant  on  the  estate  had  ever  thrown  up  a  farm. 

On  an  estate  in  South  Norfolk  nine  farms,  ranging  in  size  from  107  to  514  acres 
(comprising  2,371  acres  altogether),  are  in  hand.  They  have  all  been  advertised  in 
England  and  Scotland,  and  only  two  applications  had  been  received  in  1894,  neither  of 
which  was  satisfactory. 

In  the  Loddon  district,  Mr.  Easter  stated  that  there  were  3,000  acres  of  land  which 
**  might  be  had  rent-free/'  He  mentioned  one  farm  of  200  acres  which  was  vacant 
and  had  been  advertised  without  obtaining  a  single  offer.  On  a  small  estate  in  the 
same  district  five  out  of  the  six  tenants  have  given  notice  to  quit. 

On  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  estate  in  South  Norfolk  there  are  farms  in  hand  wanting 
tenants. 

One  farm  of  310  acres  in  the  same  district  was  let  13  years  ago  at  21«.  per  acre,  and 
now  it  is  offered,  and  cannot  be  let,  at  58.  per  acre. 
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On  the  Marquis  of  Cholmley's  estate,  of  between  16,000  and  17,000  acres,  only 
200  acres  are  in  hand ;  but  that,  as  his  agent,  Mr.  Freuer,  informed  me,  is  because  "  he 
toill  let  if  possible."  Mr.  Freuer  stated  that  he  did  not  consider  it  to  be  to  the  landlord's 
interest  to  take  land  in  hand  if  he  can  get  a  tenant  on  any  reasonable  terms.  On 
another  small  estate  of  1,600  acres  under  his  management  there  was  one  farm  of  600 
acres  unlet. 

An  owner  of  several  small  farms  in  Mid-Norfolk  stated  that  he  had  two  or  three  of 
them  in  hand  for  which  he  could  get.no  oflTer. 

In  the  Diss  district  Mr.  Chase,  who  owns  and  occupies  land,  stated  that  there  is  no 
laud  unfarmed,  and  not  many  farms  in  hand. 

[n  the  south-west  of  the  county  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  has  4,261  acres  in  hand, 
ocly  800  acres  of  their  Norfolk  land  being  let.*  In  that  part  of  the  county — where 
some  of  the  poorest  land  is  situated — there  is  a  considerable  extent  for  which  no 
tenants  can  be  found. 

Mr.  A.  Ling  stated  that  in  the  Holt  district  (North  Norfolk)  there  are  not  many 
farms  at  present  unlet,  but  that  the  occupiers  of  about  half  of  tliem  have  given 
notice  to  quit  next  Michaelmas.f 

Land  laid  36.  It  would  not  be  true,  so  far  as  I  could  discover,   to  say  that  there  is  any 

down  to         large  extent  of  land  absolutely  abandoned,  though  no  doubt  a  considerable  area  is 

^^^^'  really  of  more  value  for  shooting  than  for  farming.     But  there  has  certainly  been  a 

marked  tendency  to  lay  land  down  to  grass.     Unfortunately,  much  of  the  light  land 

— especially  the  sandy  soils  in   the    south-west  of    the  county — ^is  very  refractory. 

Could  the  present  position  of  affairs  have  been  foreseen,  it  would  never  have  been 

broken  up  from  its  original  state  of  sheep-walk  or  rabbit-warren.     It  is  very  difficult 

now  to  get  this  sort  of  land  to  turf  over  with  any  kind  of  grass,  and,  practically,  it 

will  only  revert  to  heath.     A  farmer  near  Swaffham  informed  me  that  he  sowed  down 

10  acres  a  few  years  back,  and  now  it  is  nothing  but  heath-land.     On  the  heavier 

soils  the  land  is  being  rapidly  laid  away.     On  the  estate  of  Mr.  R.  Pellowes,  for 

Apj).  C.  6.      instance,  654  acres  have  recently  been  laid  down  to  grass.     In  one  case,  a  farm  of 

136  acres,   the  whole  of  the  arable  land   (114   acres)   was  laid  down  for  a  tenant 

who  offered  to  take  it  at  lOs.  per  acre  if  this  were  done,  but  declined  to  take  it 

other\\dse. 

In  another  case,  a  farm  of  115  acres  in  South  Norfolk,  aU  of  which,  except  about 
4  acres,  was  arable,  was  laid  down  after  having  been  in  hand  for  a  year. 

Many  similar  instances  might  be  cited  of  farms  being  wholly  or  partially  "  laid 
away  "  to  grass.  In  some  cases  this  is  intended  to  be  permanent,  but  in  the  majority 
of  instances  it  is  intended  to  lay  it  down  "  as  long  as  it  will  lie."  Por  instance, 
Mr.  J.  B.  Ellis,  who  farms  1,093  acres  at  West  Barsham,  near  Fakenham,  informed 
me  that  he  had  laid  down  260  acres  for  as  long  as  it  would  stand.  He  expected  some 
of  it  would  not  lie  more  than  seven  or  eight  years. 

Mr.  Pratt  recently  laid  do\vn  50  acres  of  heavy  clay  at  a  cost,  for  seeds,  of  12s.  per 
acre.  He  laid  down  a  piece  of  land  six  years  ago  with  a  more  expensive  mixture,  and 
now  he  stated  that  rye-grass  and  meadow  fescue  chiefly  prevail. 

In  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  county  there  is  little  difficulty  about  getting  the 
seeds  to  stand. 

There  is,  however,  one  difficulty — in  many  parts  of  Norfolk  a  serious  one — which 
has  to  be  taken  into  account  in  laying  land  down  to  grass,  and  that  is  the  supply  of 
water  for  stock.  On  one  farm  of  1,020  acres  in  Mid-Norfolk,  for  instance,  I  was  told 
there  are  only  one  or  two  surface-water  pits,  and  practically  all  the  water  has  to  be 
raised  from  a  well  150  feet  deep. 

*  See  Minutes  of  Evidence  of  the  Royal  Commiaaion,  vol.  1.,  p.  117. 

t  A  witness  laid  his  books  before  me  who  owns  several  farms  in  the  eastern  counties,  two  or  three  being  in 
South  Norfolk.  The  property  wa«  bought  some  fifteen  years  ago  for  77,871/.,  the  rental  then  bei«g  5,027/. 
According  to  the  accounts  shown  me,  the  nett  amount  received  in  each  of  the  years  1889,  1890,  and  1891  was 
900/.,  and  since  th'^n  there  iiad  been  no  income  at  all  from  the  property.  Sevcjral  of  the  f»rms,  which  are 
mostly  small,  are  now  unlet.  The  property  is  unencumbered,  but  the  charges  on  it  were  in  1804 — land  lax, 
177/.  and  tithe.  416/.:  and  the  assesRment  to  pro|)erty  tnx  is  1,764/.  This  livitneils  said,  "if  you  own  land 
•'  and  have  n  grudge  against  a  man,  die  and  leave  him  a  forni.**. 
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Mr.  E.  Q.  Cubitt  handed  me  the  following  prescription  of  a  mixture  for  sowing 
down  a  permanent  pasture  which  he  had  found  satisfactory  : — 

Lb.  per  Acre. 

Meadow  foxtail        -----  1 

Cocksfoot         -  -  -  -  -        -  2i 

Meadow  fescue         -----  2| 

Hand         „      -  -  -  -  -        .  5 

Sheep's      „  -  .  -  .  -  3 

Red  „ 2 

Poa  pratensis  -----  2 

Creeping  bent-grass     -  -  -  -        -  2 

Poa  trivialis  -  -  -  -  -  1 

Timothy  -  -  -  -  .        .  3 

Crested  dogstail  -  -  .  - 

Cow-grass  (English)     ----- 

TrefoU 3 

Alsyke  -  -  -  -  -        -  1 

White  clover  -  .  -  -  -  1 

The  cost  of  this  was  24*8.  4^.  per  acre. 

37.  The  amount  of  capital  expenditure  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  agricultural  Eetnm  for 
property  is  strikingly  shown  in  the  following  statement  referring  to  the  Holkham  landlord's 


Estate : — 


capital. 


Spent  on  buildings  and  repairs  by  the  late  Earl  of 
Leicester        ------ 

Spent  on  buildings  and  repairs  and  drainage  (including 
expenditure  on  cottages)  by  the  present  Earl     - 

Spent  on  the  purchase  of  land  for  the  improvement  of 
the  estate        -...-. 


£ 
536,992 

377,771 

197.277 


£1,112,040 

The  present  rent-roll  of  the  estate,  as  shown  by  the  statement  in  the  Appendix,  Is 
2SJ00/,,  and  this,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out,  is  likely  to  be  materially  reduced 
in  the  near  future.  Taken  as  the  mere  interest  on  this  expenditure  of  1,112,040/. — 
and  without  taking  any  account  of  the  original  cost  of  the  estate,  or  the  present  value 
of  the  land — the  rental  represents  just  2^  per  cent,  on  the  outlay  of  capital  necessitated 
to  maintain  the  land  in  a  fit  and  proper  condition  for  the  purposes  of  farming.  It  is 
impossible  to  avoid  the  reflection,  that  there  is  probably  no  other  investment  possible  in 
which  the  return  for  the  expenditure  of  upwards  of  a  million  of  money  would  be  so 
small. 

Lord  Leicester  is  one  of  the  great  landowners  of  the  country.  It  may  be  of  interest 
to  put  the  case  as  it  was  stated  to  me  by  a  small  landowner,  whose  estate,  of  some 
1,500  acres,  is  within  a  few  miles  of  Holkham.     I  quote  from  bis  evidence  : — 

"  Take  a  farm  of  200  acres  in  this  district  (North-east  Norfolk).  The  house  and 
buildings  necessary  to  properly  equip  it  will  cost  2,000/.,  and  to  tbis  must  be  added 
four  cottages  at  125Z.  apiece  =  6001.  This  makes  2,600/.  of  landlord's  capital 
expended,  for  which  he  ought  to  get  6  per  cent.,  or  166/.  per  annum.  This  means 
lo8.  6d.  per  acre  on  200  acres ;  and  to  this  must  be  added  tithe,  commuted  at  8«., 
present  value  6«.,  and  land  tax  la.  per  acre.  So  that  a  rent  of  22«.  6rf.  per  acre  is 
required  merely  to  pay  interest  on  buildings,  tithe  and  land  tax,  with  nothing  for  the 
value  of  the  land." 

38.  I  give  in  the  Appendix  a  statement  showing  the  disbursements  on  the  Holkham  Outgoings 
estate  for  the  year  ending  Michaelmas  1894.  This  includes,  with  the  exception  of  ^»  estates, 
two  farms,  the  same  property  as  that  included  in  the  statement  in  Appendix  C  2.  A.pp.  0. 3. 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  different  items  : — 

£ 
193 

-  1,375 
942 
258 

-  5,121 
861 


Outrents    - 
Land  tax 
Property  tax 
Parochial  rates 
lient-charge 
Voluntary  payments  . 

Carried  forward 


8,258 


8. 

d. 

14 

1 

6 

9 

12 

3 

11 

1 

18 

6 

6 

1 

'  8' 

9 

D 
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App.  C.  4. 
App.  C.  5, 


Brought  forward 
Buildings  and  repairs 
Qates  and  fences 
Under-draining 
Law  charges  - 
Expenses  of  management 
Sundry  disbursements 
Deficiencies 


£      8.    d. 
.     8,259    8    9 
.      2,620    1  11 
136     5     2 
21    8     2 
10    7    6 
:     1,025  14    8i 
71  19  '  2i 
172    2    Oi 

£12,311    2    5^ 


On  Sir  R.  Beauchamp's  estate  in  South-east  Norfolk  there  are  about  2,000  acres  of 
marsh  land,  on  which  the  average  annual  expenditure  for  maintenance  (taking  the  17 
years  1877-94)  has  been  754/. 

A  statement  is  given  in  the  Appendix  showing  the  rental  and  expenditure 
respectively  in  the  year  1874,  and  in  each  year  from  1888  to  1893^  on  the  Blickling 
estate  in  North-east  Norfolk.  This  refers  to  the  agricultural  land  of  the  estate, 
excluding  houses  let  without  land,  allotments,  and  small  parcels  of  land.  Taking  the 
six  years  1888-93  the  average  annual  outlay  on  repairs,  management,  tithe,  rates, 
taxes,  and  insurance  was  2,995i.,  while  the  gross  annual  rental  in  the  same  period 
averaged  6,929Z.  The  proportion  of  outlay  to  gross  rental  was  accordingly  just  50 
per  cent.  In  1874  the  gross  rental  was  7,185/.,  and  the  outlay  2,910/.,  the  proportion 
of  the  latter  to  the  former  being  therefore  40  per  cent.  These  are  not  the  actual 
proportions,  because  the  outlay  includes  items  in  respect  of  property  not  included  in 
the  rentals ;  but  the  comparison  holds  good  as  between  the  two  periods.  This 
exemplifies  the  fact  frequently  brought  under  my  notice,  that  the  outlay  does  not 
necessarily  decrease  with  dimished  revenue,  and,  consequently,  is  a  heavier  burden  now 
than  formerly.  In  some  case^,  however,  no  doubt,  the  outlay  on  new  buildings,  &c., 
has  been  substantially  reduced. 

On  the  Marquis  of  Townshend's  estate,  Mr.  Gayford  informed  me  that  about 
40,000/.  had  been  spent  in  buildings  and  repairs  within  the  past  15  years.  About 
20,000/.  had  been  spent  on  farm  premises,  and  8,000/.  on  the  erection  of  40  new 
cottages  and  the  improvement  of  old  ones. 

On  the  Marquis  of  Oholmley*s  estate  the  outgoings  amount  now  to  4,500/.  per 
annum.     In  1874  they  were  6,500Z. 

The  following  statement,  which  was  sent  me  by  a  landowner  in  South  Norfolk, 
shows  very  strikingly  the  reduction  of  income  witlun  the  past  20  years,  and  also  the 
heavy  burden  of  outgoings : — 


Year. 

Grow 

Tithes. 

Land  Tax. 

Total 
Tithe  and 

Percentage 
of  Tithe  and 
Land  Tax  to 

Repairs. 

1 
Total 

Nett 
Income. 

Income. 

Land  Tax. 

GroiB 

Outgoings. 

Income. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Per  cent. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1875 

4,139 

588 

165 

753 

18 

369 

1,122 

3,017 

1885 

2,725 

563 

183 

746 

27 

420 

1,166 

1,559 

1894 

1,796 

445 

173 

618 

34 

548 

1,216 

580 

1 

These  figures  are  startling,  showing  as  they  do  a  decrease  in  the  nett  income  from 
the  estate  of  no  less  than  81  per  cent.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  reduction  of  rental 
was  57  per  cent,  in  1894,  as  compared  with  1875.  This,  as  was  shown  above 
(paragraphs  30  and  31),  has  not  infrequently  occurred,  and  the  statement  shows 
vividly  what  the  significance  of  such  a  reduction  is  to  an  unfortunate  owner  who 
may  have  no  other  source  of  income.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  instance,  notwith- 
standing a  depletion  of  income  which  in  any  vocation  of  life  would  be  termed 
disastrous,  the  landowner  has  maintained  and,  indeed,  increased  his  outlay  on  repairs, 
and  that  in  1894  he  spent  in  this  direction  an  amount  nearly  equal  to  his  nett 
income. 
Financial  ^9.  The  statement  last  given    given  leads  naturally  to  the  question  whether  it 

position  of      represents  a  condition  of  aifairs  which  is  widespread  in  Norfolk.     I  should  indeed 
landownoTB.    regret  to  have  to  report  that  all  owners  of  land  in  the  county  have  suffered  to  this 
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extent.  Obviously,  on  large  properties  the  margin  is  greater,  and  therefore  the  strain, 
though  serious  enough  in  proportion,  does  not  involve  the  positive  distress  which  may 
be  brought  upon  &i  owner  of  a  small  estate  and  his  family.  In  the  nature  of  things, 
I  could  scarcely  expect  many  of  those  who  feel  the  pinch  most  severely  to  lay  the 
whole  of  the  facts,  even  in  confidence,  before  me ;  but  more  than  enough  evidence  was 
given  to  show  the  hard  battle  which  many  a  country  gentleman  is  now  fighting  with 
adversity.  In  many  cases  they  had  to  some  extent  bowed  to  the  storm,  and  had  let 
their  houses.  A  list  was  given  me  of  18  halls  which  had  been  let  to  strangers,  while 
their  owners  had  retired  into  one  of  the  farm  houses  on  the  estate,  or  to  some  other 
modest  habitation.  But  even  more  impressive  are  the  pluck  and  determination  shown 
by  some  of  the  owners  of  the  smaller  estates  who  have  resolved  (as  one  of  them 
expressed  it)  to  **  stick  to  the  ship  to  the  last,'*  and  were  devoting  all  their  energies  to 
the  personal  management  of  their  property,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  still  to  live  in 
the  home  which,  often  for  generations,  has  been  that  of  their  family.  Whatever 
views  may  be  held,  by  any  school  of  thought,  on  the  abstract  question  of  the  private 
ownership  of  land,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  spirit  which  impels  a  man  to  doggedly 
cling  to  the  old  home,  and  endeavour,  by  hard  work  and  anxious  thought,  to  retain  it 
for  his  family,  is  one  to  be  respected  in  whatever  class  it  may  be  found. 

I  hope  I  may  not  be  thought  to  exceed  my  province  in  making  these  remarks ;  but 
I  am  impelled  to  do  so  by  much  which  came  under  my  personal  observation  in 
Norfolk,  but  to  which  it  is  impossible  to  refer  except  in  general  terms. 

40.  The  capital  value  of  land  has  naturallv  fallen  enormously,  in  many  cases  by  Selling  value 
one-half.     Several  instances  were  given  by  witnesses  of  land  wWch  is  not  now  worth  ^^  ^<^' 
the  mortgage  upon  it.     In  one  instance,  a  farm  was  bought  some  years  ago  for 
55,000Z.,  and  the  owner  afterwards  refused   an  offer  of   70,000Z.   for  it.      It  was 
mortgaged  for  30,000i.,  and  I  was  told  by  the  mortgagee  that  he  could  not  find  a 
purchaser  at  that  figure.     In  another  case,  a  farm  of  200  acres  had  recently  been  sold 
for  2,000^.,  a  sum  which  would  not  cover  the  cost  of  the  house  and  buildings  upon  it. 
But  in  this  connexion  the  small  owners  or  yeoman  farmers   have  been  probably  the       * 
worst  sufferers,  and  to  them  I  shall  refer  subsequently. 

VI. — Efpects  on  Farmers. 

tl.  Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  no  class  connected  with  the  land  "  held  their  heads  The 
higher,"  to  use  a  colloquialism,  than  the  farm^^rs  of  Norfolk.  As  men  of  considerable  character  of 
capital,  conducting  a  profitable  business  on  a  large  scale,  and  with  a  well-deserved  ^^  Norfolk 
reputation  for  enterprise  and  ability,  they  had  a  fair  right  to  do  so.  Many  of  them 
owned  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  land  they  farmed,  and  they  lived  in  a  style  to  which 
they  might  not  unreasonably  claim  that  their  income  and  property  entitled  them. 
But  all  this  has  now  very  largely  changed.  The  typical  Norfolk  farmer  of  to-day  is 
a  harassed  and  hard-working  man,  with  little  time  to  devote  to  anything  but  the 
struggle  to  make  both  ends  meet.  The  survivors  of  the  easy-going  class  of  farmers 
are  few  and  far  between,  and  those  who  now  occupy  the  farms  are  men  who  are 
holding  on  by  sheer  determination  and  hard  work.  Many  of  those  with  whom  I  came 
in  contact  were  obviously  keen  and  energetic  men  of  business  with  a  thorough  and, 
as  the  phrase  goes,  *'  up  to  date "  knowledge  of  all  the  intricate  details  of  their 
vocation.  This  might  not,  perhaps,  apply  universally  to  all  the  smaller  farmers ;  but 
as  a  general  rule  no  one  who  met,  as  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting,  a  large  number 
of  Norfolk  farmers,  staying  with  some  of  them  in  their  homes  and  spending  a 
considerable  time  with  many  others,  could  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  conviction 
that  at  the  present  time,  all  that  energy  and  intelligence  can  accomplish  is  being 
done  to  combat  their  difficulties. 

Many  of  the  farms  are  now  occupied  by  men  of  the  younger  generation,  who  for 
the  most  part  have  been  educated  specially  (a^  Cirencester  or  Downton  in  some  cases) 
for  the  work  of  farming,  and  who  for  many  years  past  have  been  imbrued  vrith  very 
modest  expectations  of  the  profits  to  be  derived  from  the  land.  One  of  the  saddest 
and  most  significant  facts,  among  the  many  brought  to  my  notice,  is  that  these  men, 
who  often  come  of  a  long  race  of  Norfolk  farmers,  are  losing  heart  and  hope,  and  are 
looking  about  for  other  directions  in  which  they  may  find  better  scope  for  their 
energies.  Often  the  direction  they  look  is  across  the  seas  where,  as  they  think,  there 
are  still  chances  for  expert  farmers  to  obtain  that  return  for  their  skill  and  capital 
which  in  their  own  country  they  have  relinquished  the  hope  of  securing.  Many  of 
the  older  farmers  told  me  that  while  they  would  no  doubt  have  to  "  hang  on  "  because 
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at  thmr  age  they  coiJd  not  change  their  whole  life,  their  sons  could  not  he  induced 
to  take  up  a  pursuit  which  offers  now  so  little  attraction  for  a  young  man.  It  is  no 
light  matter  that  agriculture,  and  often  the  country  also,  is  thus  losing  brain  and 
muscle  which  the  nation  can  ill  afford  to  spare.  Whatever  the  other  effects  may  he, 
it  is  at  least  certain  that  to  deplete  the  land  of  intelligence  and  enterprise  cannot  make 
for  agricultural  progress  in  the  future. 

42.  Before  considering  the  actual  financial  positions  of  farmers  it  may  be  well  in  this 
place  to  note  briefly  what  is  the  general  level  of  the  rents  which  those  who  hire  their 
land  have  to  pay,  subject  to  the  qualification  that  it  is  a  period  of  almost  universal 
and  continuous  reduction  and  that  the  rents  payable  at  Michaelmas  1894  are  in  many 
cases  not  those  payable  at  Lady  Day,  1895. 

I  take  first  of  all  the  estimated  average  rents  as  given  in  a  few  representative 
replies  to  the  specific  question. 

Swaffbam  Board  of  Guardians   - 


Aylsham  Board  of  Guardians 
Committee  of  East  Dereham  Meeting    - 
Meeting  of  Farmers  at  Letton 
Mr.  G.  B.  Ffolkes  (Ereebridge  Lynn  Union) 
Mr.  J.  Bancroft  Holmes  (Deepwade  Union) 
Mr.  E.  B.  Pratt  (Ryston  Estate) 
Mr,  W.  J.  Ireland  (Heydon  Estate) 
Mr.  Alfred  Ling  (Erpingham  Union) 
All  these  figures,  of  course,  include  the  tithe. 


{Highest  25«.  to  27«.  per  acre. 
Lowest  Is.  per  acre. 
■    About  11.  per  acre. 
About  lis.  6d.  per  acre. 
11.  per  acre. 

About  128.  6d.  per  acre. 
iOa.  to'*20«.  per  acre. 

-  20s.  per  acre. 
15s.  per  acre. 

-  ISs.  per  acre. 


On  the  Holkham  estate  the  average  rent  of  all  the  farms  was,  in  1894, 14«.  8^rf.  per 
acre,  as  compared  with  11.  7s.  per  acre  in  1878. 

On  the  Blickling  estate  the  average  rent  per  acre  in  1893  was  19s.  2rf.,  and  since 
then  reductions  have  been  made. 

Among  a  large  number  of  individual  instances  which  were  given  me  by  farmers,  I 
found  very  few  farms  on  which  the  rent  was  more  than  IZ.,  and  a  considerable  number 
on  which  it  was  less.  On  the  best  land,  rents  of  11.  per  acre  or  slightly  more  are  still 
obtainable  ;  but  the  area  which  would  come  under  this  category  is  limited.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Diss,  which  is  generally  good  land,  I  was  told  by  a  reliable  witness 
that  the  average  would  be  about  ISs.  Of  course,  the  marshes,  which  are  exceptional, 
are  let  at  higher  rents,  and  in  the  fens  a  good  deal  of  the  land  is  let  at  11.  On  the 
lighter  soils  the  average  rent  would  probably  be  somewhere  between  10^.  and  lbs. 
per  acre.  Much  of  the  poor  land  is  let  at  nominal  rents,  and  in  many  instances  the 
shooting  rent  is  more  than  the  agricultural  rent.  In  one  instance  over  2,000  acres  are 
let  with  the  shooting  for  500/.  per  annum,  and  the  tenant  lets  the  shooting  for  400/., 
so  that  the  agricultural  rent  is  100/.  or  less  than  Is .  per  acre. 

On  one  farm  in  the  Loddon  district  I  was  informed  that  the  rent  had  been  1/.  per 
acre  for  a  century. 

43.  I  found  few  complaints  that  rents  were  unreasonably  high,  the  general  opinion 
of  farmers  being  that  landlords  had  met  them  as  well  as  could  be  expected.  Indeed, 
the  tenants  feel  that  in  these  time  they  are  able  to  make  their  own  terms,  and  the 
number  of  notices  given  at  Michaelmas,  many  of  which  probably  meant  a  notice  for 
reduction  of  rent,  shows  that  they  know  and  exercise  their  power.  Still,  even  the 
present  rents  are  not  always  paid,  and  I  heard  of  a  good  many  arrears ;  while 
landlords,  agents  and  tenants  concurred  in  the  belief  that  the  Lady  Day  audits  would 
see  an  enormous  amount  of  rent  unpaid. 

On  the  Holkham  estate  the  amount  of  rent  in  arrear  on  December  1,  1894,  was 
2,142/.  or  7  per  cent  of  the  amoimt  due  at  Michaelmas. 

44.  The  majority  of  farmers  whom  I  met  spoke  in  a  very  despondent  and  frcsquently 
almost  a  despairing  way  of  their  financial  position.  "Losing  money,"  "living  on 
capital,"  were  frequent  expressions,  and  I  was  told  of  many  instances  ot  farmers 
who  had  been  ruined,  some  of  them  under  very  distressing  circumstances.  "  Men 
who  have  capital  are  wasting  it ;  those  who  have  none  are  being  ruined,"  said  one 
witness.  '*  Scores  of  farmers  are  not  making  5*.  a  week  for  themselves,"  said  another, 
who  stated  that  in  his  own  case  he  had  drawn  100/,  from  his  deposit  account  in  each 
of  the  past  four  years  to  make  ends  meet  on  a  400-acre  farm.  Another  witness, 
farming  800  acres,  said  he  should  be  much  better  off  without  the  farm ;  he  had  lost 
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1000/.  in  1894.  The  fact  is  that  things  had  been  getting  staadUy  worse  up  to  1893  ; 
but  with  the  autumn  of  1894  came  what  may  almost  be  termed  a  crash,  and 
nine  Norfolk  farmers  out  of  ten  were  in  a  state  of  absolute  alarm.  Nor  was  it 
surprising  under  the  circumstances.  One  farmer,  occupying  1,100  acres,  said  he  had 
taken  1,000^  into  the  business  this  year,  imd  that  his  account  at  the  bank  was  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life  overdrawn.  Another,  occupying  about  2,000  acres  in  five  farms, 
said  he  had  2C,000/.  inyested  in  them^  and  this  year  he  would  get  no  interest  at  all  on 
the  money. 

I  should  be  disposed  to  use  the  word  panic  as  expressing  the  attitude  of  farmers  if 
it  were  not  that  it  implies  fe^rs  which  are  groundless,  whereas  no  one  can  suggest 
that  the  occupiers  of  land  in  iNorfolk  have  not  very  real  ground  for  their  alarm.  They 
are  not  alone  in  their  forebodings  as  to  the  immediate  future.  It  seems  to  be  shared 
by  bankers,  who  have  become  exceedingly  cautious  in  their  dealings,  whereas  a  few 
years  ago  they  were  most  accommodating  to  any  farmer  of  good  standing.  Among 
all  classes  connected  with  the  land,  indeed,  there  seems  to  be  no  confidence  whatever  in 
the  future.  Some  optimists  still  adhere  to  the  belief  that  the  times  will  improve,  but 
very  few  of  them  appear  to  be  inclined  to  risk  anything  upon  the  chance  of  their 
doing  so. 

The  following  letter,  from  a  land  agent  who  gave  me  very  valuable  assistance, 
reached  me  soon  after  I  left  the  district. 

**  The  situation  here  is  becoming  more  strained  every  week,  and  I  much  fear  the 
results  will  be  disastrous  to  all  classes  living  by  the  land.  The  gentleman  on 
whom  we  should  have  called,  and  who  was  too  ill  to  see  you,  was  on  the  verge  of 
bankrutpcy  ;  he  owns  and  farms  about  500  acres,  farms  as  tenant  about  1,500 

acres  more  under His  liabilities,  including  mortgage  on  Lis  own  estate, 

are  about  40,0002.,  estate  shows  about  5a.  in  the  £  ;  depreciation  in  his  real  estate, 
and  low  prices  of  farm  produce  have  utterly  ruined  him  and  his  son — ^furniture 
and  everything  have  to  go,  a  sad  ending  to  thirty  years'  active  work  as  land 
owner,  county  magistrate  and  a^cuituralist.  I  fear  he  will  be  only  one  out  of 
many  before  next  Michaelmas. 

45.  I  give  in  the  Appendix  a  series  of  accounts,  some  of   them  extending 
several  years,  of  farms  in  different  parts  of  the  coimty. 

The  first  is  a  sunamary  of  the  accounts  of  a  farm  of  425  acres  (383  of  which  are  por  14  years 
arable)  in  North-east  Norfolk.    The  farm  was  taken  at  Michaelmas  1879,  and  the  App.  E.  i. 
accounts,  which  I   copied  from  the  books,   extend  over  the  whole  period  up   to 
Michaelmas  1893.    Twelve  acres  were  laid  down  to  grass  after  the  first  year,  and  since     ^^ 
that  time  there  have  been  42  acres  of  pasture,  all  of  somewhat  indifferent  quality. 
The  farm  is  held  on  a  yearly  tenancy  without  any  written  agreement,  and  the  t.enant  is 
not  restricted  either  as  to  cropping  or  the  sale  of  produce.    The  holding  is  farmed  on 
the  four-course  system. 


over  Farming 
accounts. 


The  following  were  the  results  in  each  ^ 

jrear 

* 

Ye«. 

Profit. 

Los..             ' 

! 

i 

£ 

£ 

1879-80 

• 

__ 

392 

1     1880-1 

.        - 

68 

i 

1     1881-2 

- 

840 

_ 

1     1882-3 

- 

480 

1 

1883-4 

- 

»_ 

le        1 

1884-5 

- 

74 

1885-6 

217 

— 

1886-7 

. 

— 

161 

1887-8 

» 

640 

— 

1888-9 

-            . 

230 

... 

1     1889-90 

- 

315 

1 

1890-1 

- 

750 

«_ 

1     1891-2 

- 

42 

1 

1892-3 

» 

373 

1 

1 
1 

4,024 

579            1 

Deducting  losses  from  gains,  this  shows  an  average  annual  return  of  246/.  for  interest 
on  capital  and  remuneration  for  management. 

This  farm  consists  of  half  fairly  good  mixed  soil  and  half  very  light  lan<L 
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The  next  series  of  accounts  are  those  of  a  farm  in  Mid-Norfolk  which  comprised 
750  acres  from  18S4  to  1889  and  567  acres  from  188^  to  1892.  The  capital  invested 
was  rather  more  than  101.  per  acre.  Nothing  is  charged  for  interest  or  management, 
but  in  the  last  year  of  the  series  the  sum  of  41/.  17«.  64.,  is  credit^  to  the  farm  for 
produce  supplied  to  the  house,  whilst  against  it  is  set  off  302.,  being  half  the  wages  of 
a  dairymslid  and  groom.  In  other  years  neither  of  these  items  is  brought  into  the 
account ;  but,  as  will  be  observed,  they  nearly  balance  each  other.  The  results  in 
each  year  were  as  follows : — 


Year. 


rTOnt. 


Lose. 


1884-5 

1885-6 

1886-7 

1887-8 

1888-9 

1889-90 

1890-1 

1891-2 

1892-3 


65 

379 
207 
281 
62 
600 


1584 


£ 
807 

684 


418 


1859 


This  shows  a  balance  per  annum  of  251.  for  interest  on  capital,  management,  &c. 

The  next  accounts  given  in  the  Appendix  are  those  of  a  farm  of  300  acres 
(280  arable)  in  North-east  Norfolk  which  is  the  property  of  the  occupier.  Part  of  it 
was  bought  in  1873  and  part  in  1882,  and  the  total  cost  was  18,000Z.  It  consists 
mainly  of  good  mixed  soil  and  the  four-course  system  is  strictly  adhered  to  upon  it. 
The  rent  charged  in  the  accounts  is  the  sum  at  which  it  if^  assessed  to  Income  Tax. 
The  result  of  each  year's  farming  was  as  follows : — 


Year. 


1885-6 
1886-7   - 
1887-8 
1888-9   - 
1889-90 
1890-1    - 
1891-2 
1892-3   - 


The  nett  return  per  annum,  therefore,  was  52Z. 

A  summary  is  given  of  the  accounts  for  six  years  of  a  form  of  490  acres  (800  arable) 
in  Mid-Norfolk,  together  with  a  detailed  account,  as  presented  to  the  Income  Tax 
Commissioners,  for  the  year  1893-4.  The  capital  is  5,000/.,  aqd  the  rent  and  tithe 
was,  prior  to  1884,  800/.  from  1884  to  1888,  720/.,  irom  1889  to  1892,  600/.,  in  1892, 
560/-,  and  in  1893,  523/.     The  following  were  the  profits  and  losses  :— 


1887-8 
1888-9  - 
1889-90 
1890-1  - 
1891-2 
1892-3  - 
1893-4 


The  nett  average  annual  return  for  seven  years,  therefore,  was  157/. 
At  the  East  Dereham  meeting,  Mr.  T.  Cranmer  stated  that  13  years  ago  he  took 
an  occupation  farm  of  14  acres  at  Dereham,  and  after  three  years  he  took  another  of 
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70  apres,  whJMdi  lie  ^cre^tsed  ^prailually  until  siy  years  ago  when  he  took  the  Mid- 
NorfoU^  f^pn  ,at  Tuddi^jiam,  oonsi^ting^of  ,208  acres-. ^  He  kept  carefial  accounts  of 
reoeipte  and  efxpenditmie  o^  tliaifarm.  f or  fiy|^  years^  with  the  |oj(lpw4Ag  results :— 


Year. 

• 

Profit. 

Loss; 

£ 

£ 

•  ' 

1888-€ 

- 

— 

230 

1889-90 

- 

35 

-:. 

1890-1 

- 

147 

— 

1891-2  - 

- 

76 

— 

1892-3 

1 

— 

24 

258 

254 

There  was  thus  a  net  profit  of  4?.  on  the  five  years*  fanning.    The  cisipital  invested 
was  2,5002.  and  nothing  was  charged  for  interest  or  management.    The  farm  is  con- 
sider^ to  be  one  of  the  best  in  the  district.     A  detailed  statement  for  the  year  App.  E.  5. 
1892-3  is  given  in  the  Appendix. 

A  landlord  whom  I  visited  in  West  Norfolk  showed  me  the  accounts  of  a  farm  of  For  three 
338  acres  which  he  had  in  hand  for  some  years,  and  let  in  1891  at  21«.  per  acre.     I  years. 
give  in  the  Appendix  a  statement  of  the  receipts  and  payments,  with  the  details  of  the  App.  E. 
vahiations  in  eadi  of  the  three  ye^ars  1888-91.    The  result  shown  is  as  follows  : — 


Y<«r. 

Profit. 

LOM. 

£ 

£ 

1S88-9 

-        ' 

213 

— 

188&-90 

• 

— 

71 

189ft-l 

•                              -                              • 

182 

"•"" 

The  net  result,  therefore,  for  the  three  years  was  an  itveragc  annual  return  of  108/. 
for  interest  on  capital  wid  management.    The  farming  capital  invested  was  4,465/. 

The  balance-sheets^ — in  the  form  presented  to  the  Income  Tax  Commissioners —  ^^^  *^^ 
for  the  years  1893  and  1894  of  a  farm  of  1,200  acres  in  Mid-Norfolk  are  given  in  the  y®^' 
Appendix.     This  farm  was  in  hand,  and  the  results  of  the  two  years'  farming  under  App.  E.  7. 
the  management  of  a  very  experienced  and  practical  agent  (who  is  himself  a  farmer) 
was  that  there  was  a  loss  in  1892-3  of  1,393/.,  and  in  1893-4  of  937/.     In  the  former 
year  88/.  wais  charged  for  rent,  but  in  the  latter  no  rent  was  charged.     The  sequel  is 
that  the  farm  is  being  laid  down  to  sheep-walk. 

An  account  is  given  for  a  farm  of  640  acres  (two-thirds  arable)  in  South-west  Average  of 
Norfolk,  which  averages  the  receipts  and  payments  for  the  three  years  ending  ^!^]eT 
Michaelmas  1894.     The  result  shows  a  balance  of  185/.  tor  interest  on  capital  and 
management.    The  holding  is  a  fair  average  farm  of  the  district.    The  capital  was 
originally  6,000/.,  but  it  hM  now  shrunk  to  3,000/. 

Another  account  of  a  farm  of  75  acres  in  the  extreme  west  of  the  county,  the  Yew  1892-3. 
properiy  of  the  occupier,  shows  a  loss  on  th^  year  1892-3  of  66/.    The  original  cost  -^PP-  •^-  ^• 
and  expenditure  on  buildings,   stock,   covenants,  &c.,  amount  to  about  4,000/.,  for 
which,  as  will  be  seen,  no  interest  was,  in  that  year  at  least,  earned  by  the  farm. 

An  account  for  the  year  1892-8  of  the  farming  by  the  owner  of  1,969  acres  in  Mid-  App.  E.  lo. 
Norfolk,  shows  a  loss  of  1,487/.,  without  charging  rent  or  interest  The  only 
Qxcepticmal ,  item  was  434/.  for  steam  cultivation.  At  Michaelmas  1893  one  farm 
(635  a<m^)  was  letj  but  th^  valuation  charged  in  the  accounts  in  respect  of  it  was  not 
realised  p^iyiog  to  l^e  fall  in  prices,  so  that  the, loss  on  th^  year  was  in  reality  1,787/.,  or 
300/.  more  than  the  sum  stated  in  the  account.  The  account  is  added  of  940  acres 
of  the  land  above  referred  to,  comprising  one  farm,  for  the  following  year,  i.e.  1893-4.  App.  E.  ii. 
The  result  was  a  loss  of  1,960/.  on  the  year,  without  allowing  anything  for  rent, 
interest,  or  management.  The  horses  and  stock  have  been  sold  off  and  the  farm  is 
being  laid  down  to  sheep-walk. 
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46.  The  accounts  whch  hare  been  referred  to  in  the  previous  paragraph  may,  as  a 
whole,  be  regarded  as  fairly  representative,  subject  to  the  qualification  that  the  farm 
management,  of  which  they  are  the  result,  is  quite  above  the  average.  They  comprise 
holdings  occupied  by  some  of  the  best-known  farmers  in  Norfolk,  while  the  land 
farmed  by  its  owners  is  managed  by  practical  farmers  of  great  experience.  So  far, 
therefore,  as  regards  the  farming  the  presumption  is  that  the  accounts  of  many 
other  farms  might  show  even  worse  results. 

All  the  accouBte  are  for  the  Michaelmas  to  Michaelmas  year,  and  none  of  them 
include  any  charge  for  interest  on  capital,  or  for  management. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  only  three  accounts  come  down  to  a  later  date  than 
Michaelmas  1893.  It  has  been  previously  observed  that  the  greatest  pressure  has  come 
since  that  date,  and«  indeed,  since  Michaelmas  1894.  The  three  accounts  giren  for  the 
year  1893-4  show  heavy  losses. 

The  foUowing  table  summarises  the  results  of  each  of  the  accounts  under  each  of 
the  years  included,  the  sign  +  indicating  profit,  and  —  indicating  loss. 


(a.) 

(6.) 
Mid- 

(c.) 

<... 

(e.) 

(/.) 

(9-) 

(A.) 

(«.) 

(A.) 

(/.) 

Year. 

N.E. 

Norfolk, 

N.K. 

I      Mid- 

Mid. 

West 

Mid- 

8.W. 

W. 

Mid- 

Mid- 

Norfolk, 

750  acres 

Norfolk, 

Norfolk, 

Norfolk, 

Norfolk, 

Norfolk, 

Norfolk, 

Norfolk, 

Norfolk, 

Norfolk, 

425  acres. 

1884-9, 
567  acres 
1889-93. 

300  acres. 

490  acres. 

208  acres. 

888  acres. 

1200 
aeres. 

640acf«s. 

75  acres. 

1969 
acres. 

940 
acres. 

* 

* 

• 

* 

* 

« 

A 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1879-80 

-892 

— 

— 

— 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

... 

1880-  1 

+   63 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



1881-  2 

•1-840 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1882-  3 

+  480 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— . 

1888-  4 

-   26 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-« 

1884-  5 

+    74 

-807 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

... 

— 

— 

— 

18&5-  6 

+  217 

-r    55 

-   46 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 





1886-  7 

-161 

-634 

-145 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



__ 

1887-  8 

+  640 

+  379 

+    11 

+  599 

— 

— 

... 

— 





_ 

1888-  9 

+  230 

+  207 

+  329 

+  552 

-230 

+  218 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1889-90 

+  815 

+  281 

+  189 

+  388 

+   35 

-  71 

— , 





.... 

.1.. 

1890-  1 

+  750 

+    62 

+     9 

+  141 

+  147 

+  182 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_^ 

1891-  2 

+    42 

+  600 

-     9 

-479 

+   76 

— 

— 



._ 

-w 

... 

1892-  8 

+  878 

-418 

+    80 

+   90 

-   24 

— 

-1893 

}.,«{ 

-  56 

-1787 

.. 

1893-  4 

— 

— 

-188 

— 

— 

-   937 

— 

— 

-1960 

Rett     re- 

1 

mit  per 

^+246     1 

+   25 

+    52 

+  157 

-     1 

+  108 

-1165 

+  185 

-   56 

-1787 

-1960 

annum.  1 

J                 1 

t 

*  Fanned  by  owner. 


t  Average  of  8  years. 


Working  out  the  results  above  given  for  each  of  the  three  years  1891-2,  1892-3, 
and  1893-4,  on  the  average  represented,  we  get  the  following  generalisation  : — 


No.  of 
Aoeoants. 

Acres 
represented. 

Gross  Results. 

Year, 

Profit. 

Loss. 

1 

1 

Total. 

Per  Aore. 

Total. 

Per  Acre. 

1891-2 
1892-3 
1R93-4 

8 
3 

1990 
5284 
2630 

£ 
230 

s.    d. 
2     3 

£ 

2135 
3085 

£    s.     d. 

0  0  10 

1  3     6 

The  figures  form  too  small  a  basis  upon  which  to  rest  a  conclusion  without  taking 
other  evidence  into  account ;  but  they  serve  to  indicate,  not,  I  think,  unfairly,  the 
results  of  farming  a  large  part  of  the  land  of  Norfolk  when  no  lack,  either  of  capital 
or  intelligence,  is  devoted  to  the  enterprise. 

47.  An  instance  was  given  by  Mr.  T.  Crapmer,  of  a  farm  of  about  300  acres,  at 
Nm-th  Tuddenham,  in  Mid-Norfolk,  which  was  taken  in  1882  by  a  farmer  who  liad 
tlie  reputation  of  being  a  very  careful  and  steady  man.    He  died  in  March  1898,  and 
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Mr.  Cranmer  took  over  the  management  of  the  farm  and  wound  up  the  estate, 
following  account  shows  the  result  of  realization  : — 


The 


Bbobepts. 

TxnamB, 

£      s. 

d,\     dfc     f.     d. 

£      s.    d. 

X    1.     d. 

BuUocks  -           -           -           • 

101    8 

0 

Labour    -           -           •           - 

161  10    0 

Corn             -               -               - 
Sale  of  IWe  and  dead  AtrmiDg 

896  10 

1 

Feedinff  stuff 

Threshing          -  •            -           < 

89    8    4 
18     7    7 

stock  (nett)      - 

910  16 

3 

Rent  and  arrears 

618  18    5 

Sale  of  hoiuahoia  f  urmtore  (nett) 

78  19 

8 

Bates       -           -           -           - 

11   16     0 

Farm  coTenants 

893  14 

3 

Insnranee     ... 

Tradesmen's  bills 

Sheep           - 

Valuer's  fees  for  valuation  of  hnn 

covenants 
Miscellaneous 
Paid  borrowed  capital 
Bank  interest  and  expenses 
Check  book  - 

8  16     6 
179  14     4 
196     8     6 

11     8     6 

11  14     5 

406     5     0 

19     0     8 

0     7     6 

1,722  10     4 

1,881     7    9 

To  balance 

158  17     6 

1,881     7     9 

A  farm  of 
115  acres  in 
hand. 


an  estate  in 

N.E.  Nor- 
folk. 


In  1882  the  tenant  took  the  farm  with  a  capital  of  2,000Z.,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  all  that  was  left  for  the  widow  after  selling  off  everything  was  158/. 

48.  A  valuer  and  land  agent  of  48  years'  experience  gave  me  the  details  of  receipts 
and  expenditure  on  a  form  of  115  acres  of  his  own  in  South  Norfolk  which  he  had 
in  hand  for  the  year  1893-4.  It  was  good  land  and  would  fatten  bullocks,  but  the 
previous  tenant  had  kept  18  cows  and  impoverished  it-  It  was  now  all  laid  down  to 
grass,  having  formerly  been  nearly  all  arable.  After  paying  119/.  11«.  for  **  tillages, 
layers,  and  muck,**  and  16/.  7s.  6d.  for  tithe  and  rates,  the  actual  cash  result  of  the 
year  was  the  payment  of  103/.  10«.  5d.  but  of  pocket.  The  land  having  been  laid  down 
the  sum  paid  for  tillages,  &c.,  is  of  course  sunk. 

49.  Tbe  agent  to  an  estate  in  North-east  Norfolk  gave  the  following  instances  of  the  Tenants  on 
effects  of  the  depression  on  tenants  on  the  estate  : — 

*'  One  tenant,  whose  family  have  occupied  a  farm  over  a  century  at  a  rental  of  173/. 
and  55/.  Is.  tithe  oonamutation  in  addition,  is  now  driven  to  a  very  low  ebb. 
His  father,  who  occupied  before  him,  was  enabled  to  leave  him  in  this  farm, 
besides  placing  two  of  his  brothers  in  similar  occupations  and  another  in  a 
good  hotel.  The  present  tenant,  his  son,  and  daughters  are  very  hardworking, 
industrious  people ;  they  are  now  quite  beaten  by  the  times ;  the  rent  this  year 
will  be  reduced  to  150/.  including  tithe,  to  help  them  to  pull  through.  In  the 
case  of  another,  whose  family,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  have  occupied  for 
200  years  (former  rent  216/.  and  15/.  tithe  apportionment  in  addition),  last 
year  the  banker  dishonoured  his  rent  cheque ;  but  the  landlady  is  anxious  to 
keep  a  home  for  him  and  his  widowed  mother,  and  the  rent  is  now  to  be  100/., 
tithe  included,  to  enable  them  if  possible  to  pull  through.  Another  family 
occupied  for  years  prior  to  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant  a  little  farm  at 
a  rental  of  68/.,  paying  their  own  tithe ;  they  were  very  industrious,  and  worked 
hard  with  their  cows  and  fowls.  Two  daughters  were  left  in  occupation.  The 
landlady  used  every  endeavour  to  help  them,  but  they  were  fairly  beaten  by 
the  times.  She  was  willing  to  forego  enough  rent  to  enable  them  to  pay  their 
debts  when  they  were  sold  out  of  their  farm  in  October,  1893  ;  she  now  finds 
them  a  cottage,  and  allows  them  a  small  sum  weekly  so  as  to  prevent  their  going 
to  the  union ;  this  farm  is  now  let  for  60/.,  tithe  included.  It  comprises  some 
exceptionally  good  land.  Another  occupation,  at  a  rental  of  406/.,  tithe  included, 
was  held  for  upwards  of  60  years  by  the  last  tenant,  who  brought  up  a  family 
of  ten,  educated  and  placed  them  out  in  life  in  the  most  comfortable  circum- 
stances ;  mother  and  daughter,  who  were  left,  were  beaten  by  agricultura 
depression  and  compelled  to  sell  out  in  October,  1893,  a  good  farm  now  let 
270/.  rent  and  tithe.   Other  cases,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  are  tending  the  same  way." 

50.  Several  general  estimates  were  given  me  of  the  cost  per  acre  of  growing  a  crop  Cost  of  corn 
of  wheat  in  Norfolk,  but  the  two  detailed  estimates  wliich  follow  were  both  made  by  ^^^wing. 
highly  competent  practical  men  who  agreed  upon  the  items  in  my  presence-    The  first 
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was  made  by  three  experienced  land  agents  and  valuers,  and  the  second  by  two  of  the 
be«t  known  fanners  in  Norfolk,  each  of  whom^occupies  over  a  thousand  acres; 


Lobs  on 
growing 
wheat 


Decrease  of 
corn- 
growing. 

App.  A.  1. 


:} 


I. 

II. 

£   ». 

d. 

£   «. 

d. 

1    6 

0 

Jl    6 
'02 

0 

0,  6 

0 

.  a. 6. 

.0 

2    0 

0 

2    0 

0 

0    9 

0 

0    8 

0 

ro  2 

6 

0    6 

0 

^0    1 

0 

[O    2 

0 

0  12 

0 

0  13 

0 

0  10 

0 

1    0 

0 

«    8 

0 

6    0 

0 

Bent  (and  tithe)     - 

Bates  and  taxes 

Seed  ciom  ... 

Manure       -  - 

Houghing  -  -  - 

HJorrowing  -    -  -    - 

Bbmzig       '- 

DriUinff 

Harvestmg         *    -' 

l^irashmg  and  carrying  out 


Except  in  the  last  item,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  agreement  between  these  two 
estimates,  both  being  made  quite  independently  and  in  different*  parjts  of  the  country, 
is  noteworthy. 

The  Norfolk  Chamber  of  Agriculture  ooUebted  some  estinmtes.  of  the  cpst  of  growing 
wheat  and  barley  with  the  result  that  exclusive  of  rent»  tithe,,  taxes,  and  interest  on 
capital  the  average  was  put  at  U.  Ss.  4d.  per  aqre. 

51.  On  the  Norfolk  system  the fannen  haa  been  in  the  habit  of  ''farming  up  to 
wheat/'  which  was  therefore  the  chief  crop  of  the  .  course.  .  But  it  will  be  eamly  seen 
that  if  either  of  the  estimates  above  givcoi  is  correct  there  must  at  present  prices  be 
a  heavy  loss  on  every  acre  of  wheat  grown.  Thus  a  crop  of  32  busjiels  per  acre  at 
20*.  per  quarter  would  give  a  gross  return,  if  it  were  all  marketed,  of  4i.  exclusive  of 
the  straw.  If  we  add,  say,  15«.  fw  the  consuming  value  of  the  straw  we  get  a  totel 
of  4;.  158.  Od.y  showing,  therefore,  an  actual  out-of-pocket  loss  of  from  13^.  to  268.  on 
ever)*^  aci^  of  wheat  grown. 

62.  One  of  the  effects  of  the  depression  has  been  to  diminish  the  corn-growing 
acreage  of  the  county,  though  this  has  applied  specially  <to  wheats  In  fact  it  cannot 
be  said  that  the  breadth  of  land  under  barlev  has  as  yet  decreased,  the  tendency 
Imving  been  rather  to  grow  barley  and  oats  in  place  of  wheac.  I  give  in  the  Appendix 
a  table  showing  fbr  each  of  the  years  1881' to  1894  inclusive^  the  acreage  under  each 
crop  and  the  number  of  live  stock  of  each  kind.  This  shows  in  detail  the  changes 
— so  far  a&  statistics  can  show  them — ^whidi  have  taken  place  in  the  farming  of 
Norfolk  since  the  date  of  the  Duke  of  Bichmond's'  (Commission,  The  following  was 
the  comparative  acreage  under  each  kind  Of  com-orop  in  1881  and  1894  respectively : — 


Decrease  of 
arable  land. 


Crop. 

ISSl.'                                 1894. 

— ^-^^ 

Increiuie  + 
or  Decrease  - 

Wheat            .            •            -            -        - 
Barley         -            .             .            -            . 
Oats  -             -            -            .            . 

Rye             -            •            -            *     ,        - 
Beans                        -           •           -       - 
Pea$           .... 

▲freB. 

179,186 

196,847 

36,588 

4,469:. 

16,636 
6,(J07 

'  Acres. 

125,734 

211,033 

60,24S 

•         i      6,870,-,     r; 

10^621 
11,597 

Acres. 

-53,452 

+  14;186 

+28,655 

+2,501 

-6,015 

+5,590 

• 

489,733 

426,198 

-ia,685 

The  figures  show  ttifit  whiie  Jbarley,  ,pats;  lye  ^i»d  pel^8  have  increased  by  45,932 
acres,  wheat  and  beans  have  decreased  by  69,467  acres,  thus  making  a  nett  decrease 
of  13,635  acres  in  the  land  under  corn  crop. 

63.  Of  course,  the  reduction  of  corn  crops  implies  a  reduction  of  arable  land,  a  point 
which  has  alrcNady  been  referred  to  in  paragraph  36.    I  may  in  this  place  note  the 
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^ures  as  shown  by  the  returns  in  the  Appendi)c!i'    Comparing  1881  with  18M  they 
are  as  follow: — 


--^                                                        1881. 

18»4. 

Increase  + 
Decrease - 

Corn  crops     -            -            -            -        - 
Green  crops            -            *            •            , 
Clovers  and  rotation  grasses  •            -        - 
Flax            -            -            -            -            - 
Small  fruit     .            -            .            -        - 
Bare  follow          '    -            - 

4'                            ■ 

Acres. 
489,788 
206,066 
164,472 
136 

15,882 

Acres. 

426,198 

201,417 

161,660 

19 

2,411 

7,740 

Acres. 

-  13,636 

-  ;j,649 

-  12,812 

-  116 
+    2,411 

-  8,142 

Total  arable  laad  • 
Permanent  pasture     •            • 

835,288 
259,788 

789,446 
290,675 

-  86,848 

+  30,887 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  land  under  the  plough  in  Norfolk  has  decreased 
during  the  13  years  1881-94  by  35,843  acres.  Of  this  30,887  has  apparently  been 
laid  down  to  grass,  while  the  remaining  4,956  acres  have  presumably  goue  out  of 
cultivation  altogether,  and  are  therefore  riot  now  Included  in  the  returns. 

54.  The  diminution  of  arable  land  might  be  expected  to  have  the  effect  of  Decrease  of 
reducing  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  county.  An  examination  of  the  figures  given  »*«*  kept, 
in  the  Appendix  (A.  1)  will  show,  however,  that  although  1894  shows  a  reduction  yet 
1893  does  not  do  so.  The  fact  is  that  as  regaids  she^  the  figures  for  1881  do  not  give 
a  fair  comparison,  as  they  bad  been  very  seriously  depleted  about  that  time  by  disease, 
and  especially  by  liver-rot.  On  the  other  hand  the  number  in  1894  was  abnormally 
low  in  consequence  of  the  exceptional  season  of  1893.  If,  however,  we  go  back  a 
little  farther  and  compare  1875  with  1894  we  find  that  these  is  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  sheep  kept  in  Norfolk  of  bo  less  than  209,267  or  neariy  30  per,oent.  Part 
of  this  great  reduction  is  attributable  to  tibe  special  difficulties  of  1893,  but  after 
allowing  for  thiB  a  very  serious  decrease  is  shown,  which  must  be  attributed  largely  to 
the  lessened  area  of  arable  land. 

Taking  the  live-stock  figure  for  1881  and  1894  as  they  stand,  we  jget  the  following 
comparison : — 


" 

1881. 

18d4. 

lQcreB8e  + 
or  Decrease— 

Horses        -            -            • »          - 
Cattle                -            -            -            -      - 
Sheep          .-..': 

Pigs 

63,127 
114,348 
579,691 

82,711  , 

69,023 
113,505 
519,321 
.96,584 

+   5,896 
-      843 
-60,370 
+  13,873 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  horses,  which  has  been  progressive,  year  by  year,  is.  I 
think,  largely  accounted  for  by  the  attention  given  by  many  farmers*  to  the  breeding 
of  hackneys,  which  has  no  doubt  been  a  branch  of  farming  from  which  good  financial 
results  have  been  attainable  by  those  who  had  the  knowledge  and  capital  requisite 
for  it. 

55.  Cattle  as  a  whole  ^how  no  change,  but  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  returns  increased 
indicate  an  increase  in  recent  years  of  the  number  of  milking  cows,  thus  bearing  out  ciaiijing. 
the  statement  made  to  me  by  several  witnesses  that  dairying  has  been  extended.    On 

Lord  Sondes^s  estate  of  5,000  acres  in  Mid-Norfolk,  for  instance,  Mr.  Fulcher  informed 
me  that  there  are  now  250  to  300  cows  more  than  t^ere  were  a  few  years  back,  aad 
that  he  himself  kept  50  cows-  where  he  used  to  keep  12.  . 

Possibly  to  the  same  cause  may  be  iittributeil,  in  part  ait  least,  the  increase  of 
13,873  in  the  number  pf  pigs,  though  the  present  numb^  is  b^ow  that  of  some  recent 
years,  notably  1890  and  1891.  Pigs  are,  however,  subject  to  So  many  inlluences  of  a 
more  or  less  temporary  character  that  it  is  difficult  to  found,  aiiy  definite  oonclusions 
on  the  returns  from  year  to  year.  .    . 

56.  Many  witnesses  stated  that  they  were  feeding  a  large  proportion  of  their  corn  to  Feeding  corn 
stock.     On  one  farm  of  700  acres  (^  arable)  where  a  dairy  of  100  cows  are  kept,  all  to  stock, 
the  com   is  crushed  and  fed   to    stock.      The  returns  collected  by  the   Norfolk 
Chamber  of  Agriculture  give  valuable  information  on  this  point  (see  Appendix  B 1  d.) 
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They  indicate  that  of  the  crop  of  1894  nearly  39  per  cent,  of  the  wheat,  nearly  40  per 
cent,  of  the  harley,  and  rather  more  than  68  per  cent,  of  the  oats  were  used  on  the 
farm.  All  the  evidence  which  I  received  tended  to  show  that  the  quantity  fed  to 
stock  was  imusually  large,  for  two  chief  reasons,  one  being  the  greater  proportion  of 
"  tail "  or  **  dross ''  com  in  the  1894  crop,  and  the  other  being  the  lowness  of  prices  for 
corn,  which  led  many  farmers  to  think  that  it  was  cheaper  to  use  their  own  corn  than 
to  buy  cake.  I  found,  however,  that  at  least  one  farmer  of  wide  experience,  Mr.  J.  B. 
Ellis,  of  West  Barsham,  dissented  from  this  latter  view.  He  said  that  he  fed  very 
little  com  to  stock,  and  even  at  present  prices  he  thought  it  better  to  sell  his  com  and 
buy  cake.  He  observed  that  the  saving  of  cartage  is  not  an  important  matter,  because 
a  farmer  keeps  the  same  number  of  horses  whether  he  sells  his  com  or  uses  it  at  home. 
He  also  observed  that  it  cost  1«.  per  coomb  to  grind  the  com,  and  that  there  was  some 
waste  on  the  meal  to  be  taken  into  account.  As  Mr.  Ellis  grew  in  1894  165  acres  of 
wheat  and  oats  and  311  acres  of  barley  on  his  two  farms,  he  puts  his  ideas  in  practice 
to  a  considerable  extent.     In  1893  his  cake  bill  amounted  to  1,700J. 

Prices  of  57.  I  have  already  referred  in  paragraph  23  to  the  fall  in  the  price  of  corn  as  one  of 

produce.        the  main  causes  of  the  depression,  and  have  given  some  examples  of  its  effect  on 

farmers'  receipts.     Some  instances  of  actual  prices  realised  by  witnesses  maij  be  given 

as  bearing  intunately  on  the  financial  position  of  tenants. 

Mr.  Jeffreys  (Sir  R.  Beauchamp's  bailiff)  : — 

*'  I  sold  barley  this  morning  at  &s.  9d.  per  coomb,  and  the  highest  price  made  this 

year  has  been  10s.  6d.     Beef  makes  barely  7«.  to  7«.  6d.  p»  stone,  whereas  it 

used  to  make  8*.  easily.    Wool  is  ^.  per  lb.  cheaper  this  year.    Our  sheep  are 

Suffolk -Cotswold  cross.*' 
Mr.  Brown  (Mr.  R.  Fellowes's  agent)  :— 
*'  The  price  of  beef  and  mutton,  till  lately,  kept  up,  and  helped  to  meet  the  low 

price  of  com.     Now  it  has  dropped  suddenly." 
Mr.  Easter,  Stockton  : — 
•*  Fatting  bullocks  made  2s.  per  stone  less  now  than  six  years  ago.     Now  beef  sells 

at  Qs.y  7s.  and  Ss.  per  stone.    At  one  time  12s.  was  no  uncommon  price.     I  bell 

butter  (from  a  pure-bred  red  poll  herd)  in  Yarmouth  Market  at  an  average  of 

1^.  3d.  per  lb.     When  the  price  falls  below  1*.  2d.  per  lb.  I  pot  it.    Butter  costs 

about  2d.  in  the  Is.  for  making,  and  Id.  in  the  Is.  for  selling,  so  that  25  per 

cent,  of  the  price  made  goes  in  making  and  marketing.     Cows  when  fatted 

make  less  than  they  used  to  by  nearly  7/.  per  head.'* 
Mr.  Flowerdew,  Billingford  : — 
"  Good  barley  used  to  make  up  to  26s.  per  coomb  ;  now  there  is  great  difficulty  in 

making  half  the  price." 
Mr.  Eincham,  Eenninghall,  showed  me  a  sample  of  barley  which  lie  yhad  taken  to 
Norwich  market  that  day  and  for  which  only  bs.  6d.  per  coomb  (11 8.  per  quarter)  was 
offered. 
Mr.  Fryer  (agent  to  Mr.  A .  Hamond) : — 
"  In  1868  wheat  made  288.,  and  barley  22s.  per  coomb ;  this  year  wheat  makes  ll8., 

and  barley  8*.  per  coomb. 
Mr.  G}arrett  Taylor,  Whitlingham  : — 
"  My  milk  (from  the  red  poll  herd  of  137  milking  cows)  is  sold  in  Norwich.    The 

price  now  is  lOd.  per  gallon.     There  is  a  Farmers*  Association  which  settles  the 

price  of  milk." 
A  small  holder  near  East  Dereham  : — 

**  I  sold  barley  at  12*.  6rf.  per  coomb.     Butter  makes  on  an  average  lid.  per  lb." 
The  owner  of  100  cows  (Dereham  district) : — 
•*  The  price  of  milk  averages  1*.  2d.  per  barn  gallon  in  summer  and  1*.  7d.  per  bam 

gallon  in  winter." 
The  owner  of  16  cows  (Dereham  district) : — 

"  The  price  of  milk  is  1*.  2d.  per  barn  gallon  in  summer  and  1*.  7d.  in  winter." 
The  owner  of  22  cows  (Swaffham  district) : — 
"  I  sell  milk  retail.    The  price  now  is  lOrf.  per  gallon,  and  the  man  gets  2d.  per 

gallon  for  selling." 
A  farmer  at  Necton : — 
"  I  made  78.  6d.  per  coomb  for  barley  this  year.    Last  year  barley  from  the  same 

land  made  158.  6d.  per  coomb." 
A  yeoman  farmer  of  400  acres  near  Thetford : — 
"  T  have  just  been  offered  68.  per  coomb  for  my  barley.     I  have  30  cows  and  make 

butter.    The  average  price,  taking  the  year  round,  is  1*.  Id.  per  lb."  g 
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A  farmer  near  SwafiEham : 

"  I  sold  10  score  lambs  at  7/.  per  score  more  this  year  than  last." 

Another  farmer  near  S  waff  ham  : — 

"  In  1884  1  sold  207  hoggets  at  6Ss.  Gd.  apiece,  the  best  price  I  ever  made.  In  1894 
I  sold  200  at  505.,  209  at  485.,  and  106  at  408.  apiece.  In  1884  I  sold  two 
bullocks  at  261.  each,  this  year  I  sold  7  at  ISl.  each,  21  at  21/.  each,  and  6  at 
231.  each.     My  wool  made  18^.  6d.  per  tod  in  1893,  and  Ids.  per  tod  in  1894." 

A  farmer  of  200  acres  in  East  Norfolk  : — 

*'  I  have  made  335.  per  coomb  for  my  wheat,  and  2l5.  per  coomb  for  my  barley ;  % 

this  year  I  sold  both  at  IO5.  per  coomb.  I  sell  butter  at  an  average  of  Is.  2d. 
per  lb. ;  am  making  now  (November)  Is.  4d.  per  lb.  It  is  sold  in  Yarmouth. 
In  1892-3  the  highest  price  I  made  for  butter  was  Is.  5rf.,  in  1893-4  the 
highest  price  was  Is.  6d.  per  lb.  I  used  to  make  IO5.  per  stone  for  beef,  but 
can  only  make  7^.  6d.  per  stone  now/' 

A  farmer  In  the  fens : — 

"  Last  year  carrots  sold  at  285.  per  ton ;  this  year  they  only  make  from  85.  to  IO5. 
per  ton." 

In  the  Appendix  I  give  a  statement  showing  for  a  farm  in  South  Norfolk  the  gross  App.  E.  12. 
amount  realised  for  each  of  the  years  1874  to  1893  for  wheat,  barley,  beans,  oats,  and 
seed,  and  the  acreage  and  yield  of  each  crop  from  the  year  1878. 

58.  The  fall  in  prices  implies  to  a  certain  extent  a  decrease  of  tenants'  capital.  Tenants* 
Obviously  the  valuation  of  the  live  and  dead  stock  on  the  farm  must  show  a  diminution,  <»P»^  de- 
assuming  it  to  remain  the  same  in  amount,  if  the  market  prices  fall.  This  is,  so  to  ^®^"^' 
speak,  an  automatic  reduction  corresponding  in  the  case  of  the  tenant  to  the  fall  in 
the  selling  price  of  land  in  the  caae  of  the  owner.  A  man's  possessions,  in  fact,  may 
remain  the  same,  but  their  value  is  lessened  by  the  drop  in  the  market  prices.  This 
is  the  first  cause  of  the  decrease  of  farmers'  capital,  and  it  is  one  which  is  universal  and 
inevitable.  But  there  are  other  ways  in  which  farm  capital  shrinks.  The  diminution 
of  live  stock  kept  may  be  taken,  generally  speaking,  as  indicating  a  decrease  of  capital. 
There  are  evident  signs  aho  that  there  is  no  money  at  the  bank  to  counterbalance  the 
shrinkage  of  stock.  All  the  evidence,  indeed,  points  to  the  fact  that  farmers  are  living 
much  more  from  hand  to  mouth.  As  one  farmer  of  1,500  acres  in  Mid-Norfolk 
expressed  it  *'  they  have  to  go  to  the  barn-door  for  everything ;  they  have,  in  fact,  not 
"  enough  capital  to  keep  the  farm  going."  The  eagerness  of  farmers  to  sell  their  corn 
at  the  miserable  prices  which  were  ruling  at  the  time  of  my  visit  was  only  too  conclu- 
sive proof  that  it  was  their  poverty  and  not  their  will  which  consented  to  forcing  it  on 
the  market.  In  many  an  instance  I  was  told  more  or  less  explicitly  by  farmers  that 
they  had  not  bought  in  bullocks,  or  had  not  bought  in  their  usual  number  of  bullocks, 
because  they  had  not  sold  their  corn.  In  very  many  cases,  too,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  bullocks  are  never  bought  by  the  farmers  at  all,  but  are  put  in  by  dealers.  This 
is  a  practice  of  which  in  the  nature  of  things  it  was  difficult  to  get  direct  evidence,  but 
it  is  certain  that  it  prevails  to  a  very  large  and  increasing  extent. 


59.  Reference  has  been  previously  made  to  the  fact  that  there  is  probably  ilo  county  Insufficient 
in  England  where  tenants,  as  a  rule,  were  men  of  larger  capital,  or  in  which  more  capital  of 
money  has  been  "  put  into  "  the  land  than  in  Norfolk.     It  is  doubtful  how  far  this  can  o«^**"«°*8- 
be  said  now.   The  place  of  the  older  tenants  who  possessed  adequate  capital  is  not  being 

taken  by  others  of  equal  resources.    There  was  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  that  the 
new  tenants  as  a  rule  are  men  with  a  smaller  amount  of  capital. 

'*  Much  less  capital  employed  in  farming  than  prior  to  1881  when  101.  to  121.  per 
acre  was  no  uncommon  amount.*' 

'*  8L  per  acre  now,  or  21.  less  than  in  1881." 

"  About  61.  per  acre  represents  the  capital  of  new  tenants." 

These  are  fairly  representative  statements. 

60.  Notwithstanding  the  fall  in  prices,  it  appears  that  to  take  an  average  farm  in  Amount  of 
Mid-Norfolk  a  tenant  ought  even  now  to  possess  10/.  per  acre.     Thus  two  large  capital  re- 
farmers  of  long  experience  in  that  part  of  the  county  concurred  in  the  following  q^ed  to 
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estimate  of  the  sum  which  a  tenant  ought  properly  to  possess  to  take  a  farm  of 
600  acres.     It  is  assumed  that  it  is  taken  on  a  Michaelmas  entry  : — 

20  horse*^  at  25/.  each  -  -    -       - 

80  bullocks  at  121.  each 
25  score  sheep  at  36?.  per  score 
Covenants  .  .  -  .  - 

Implements  (ought  to  be  1/.  per  acre,  say)     - 
Seed,  com,  and  small  seeds         .  •  - 

Cake  •  .  .  .  . 

Labour  .  -  :  .  . 

One  year's  rent  -  -  -  .        • 

Rates  ..... 

Tradesmen's  bills        .... 
Horse-corn         ..... 
Artificial  manures      .  -  .  - 


£ 

s. 

d. 

500 

0 

0 

960 

0 

0 

900 

0 

0 

1,000 

0 

0 

500 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

500 

0 

0 

800 

0 

0 

300 

0 

0 

70 

0 

0 

100' 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

6,130    0    0 

These  figures,  it  is  to  be  feared,  represent  a  counsel  of  perfection.  Although  they 
are  not  easily  reducible  with  financial  safety,  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  actual  fact 
many  farms  are  now  taken  with  considerably  less. 

Capital  for  61.  I  referred  in  paragraph  58  to  the  necessity  under  which  many  farmers  were 

buyine  in  placed  of  selling  their  corn  in  order  to  buy  in  bullocks.  This  raises  a  point  which 
buUocks.  ^f^  referred  to  by  one  or  two  witnesses,  viz.,  the  amount  of  extra  capital  which  is 
required  under  the  Norfolk  system  of  winter-grazing.  The  farmer,  unless  he  is  driven 
to  the  "barn-door" — ^an  obviously  unsatisfactory  position — is  compelled  to  have  a 
certain  amoimt  of  capital  which  is  only  utilised  for,  say,  four  or  five  months,  and  is  idle 
for  the  rest  of  the  year.  Arising  out  of  this  came  the  suggestion  that  it  would  be  an 
advantage  to  have  a  recognised  system  of  obtaining  an  advance  of  capital  for  the 
purchase  of  bullocks,  repayable  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  grazing.  There  seems  to 
be  some  force  in  the  argument  that  transactions  precisely  similar  to  this  are  perfectly 
well-recognised  in  the  commercial  world,  where  the  advance  of  money  on  a  bill  of 
lading  or  a  bill  of  exchange  is  a  legitimate  and  universal  practice.  No  doubt  a 
farmer  may,  and  sometimes  does,  obtain  advances  for  the  purchase  of  buUocks,  though 
I  was  informed  that  bankers  are  very  cautious  nowadays  in  this  respect,  and  will  only 
accommodate  old  customers  of  unimpeachable  credit.  But  such  a  transaction  has  a 
more  or  less  surreptitious  character,  and  is  regarded  rather  as  a  sign  of  financial 
weakness  than  as  a  regular  business  transaction.  Seeing  that  probably  thousands 
of  perfectly  solvent  shopkeepers  in  the  country  regularly  conduct  their  business  on 
terras  of  three  months'  credit,  based  on  the  principle  that  they  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  realising  upon  some  of  the  goods  supplied  to  them  before  payment  is 
demanded,  and  seeing  that  such  a  system  obviouslj  permits  a  larger  turnover  on  the 
same  amount  of  capital,  there  seems  to  be  some  force  in  the  contention  that 
what  are  legitimate  facilities  in  trade  and  commerce  might  be  equally  applied  to 
agriculture. 

There  is,  however,  a  strong  sentiment  among  farmers  against  the  principle  of  trading 
on  borrowed  capital,  a  sentiment  which  is  highly  creditable  to  thein,  however  much  in 
some  instances  they  may  in  these  days  have  to  violate  it.  At  the  Loddon  meeting  a 
proposal  was  made  for  establishing  some  system  of  enabling  farmers  to  obtain  credit 
on  '*  three  months'  notes  of  hand  or  promissory  notes  tor  value  received,"  but  most  of 
App.  B.  4.  the  farmers  present  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  it,  and  the  suggestion  on  being  put 
to  the  vote  was  defeated. 

Capital  being      62.  One  of  the  worst  features  of  the  situation  is  the  voluntary  withdrawal  of  capital 

withdrawn      from  farming.     The  large  farmers  have  many  of  them  lost  heart  and  confidence, 

from  farm-     j^^^   ij^^y   ^^  taking  their  capital  out   of    rhe  land.     An  agent  in   Mid-Norfolk 

^°^'  mentioned  the  case  of  one  man  who  put  20,000/.  into  farming  and  who  is  *'  going  to 

take  it  all  out "  or  as  much  of  it  as  is  left.    **  Farmers,"  said  the  same  witness,  *'  won't 

"  lose  any  more  capital.     They  are  going  out  of  farming  and  intend  to  live  quietly  on 

'*  their  money." 

Farmers  in-        63.  While  no  doubt  a  considerable  number  of  farmers  in  Norfolk  have  actually  and 
solvent.  visibly  "  come  to  grief,"  as  the  saying  is,  it  would  be  misleading  to  take  the  returns  of 
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bankruptcies  ad  representing  the  total  of  those  who  are  insolvent.  The  Committee  of 
the  East  Dereham  meeting  thought  that  10  per  cent,  of  the  occupiers  of  land  had 
become  bankrupt,  and  I  had  evidence  of  many  individual  cases,  some  of  them  relating 
to  men  who  with  their  ancestors  had  been  connected  with  Norfolk  for  generations. 
But,  as  Mr.  G.  B.  Ffolkes  observed  with  regard  to  the  Freebridge  Lynn  Union  (and  the 
remark  applies  pretty  generally),  farmers  have  not  so  much  become  actually  bankrupt 
*'  but  a  good  many  have  retired  from  farms,  having  lost  a  large  portion  of  their  capital.'* 
And  in  many  instances  also  there  is  no  doubt  that  men  are  hanging  on  in  their  holdings 
really  on  sufferance.    An  experienced  farmer  and  valuer  in  South  Norfolk  said : — 

**  Himdreds  of  men  cannot  break  because  they  have  not  enough  to  bteak  on.  Their 
creditors  let  them  go  on  in  the  hope  of  better  times  coming,  and  the  landlords  are 
afraid  to  stop  them." 

64.  The  reduction  of  tenets'  capital,  and  the  diflGlculties  with  which  jfiwmers  have  Has  farming 
had  to  contend,  naturally  suggest  the  enquiry  whether  Norfolk  farming  has  main-  deteriorated  ? 
tained  'the  high  character  which  it  has  so  long  held.     This  is  a  point  on  which  the 
opinions  of  competent  observers  differ,  but  I  think  the  balance  of  testimony  indicates 

that  as  regards  cleanliness  certainly,  and  as  regards  condition  probably,  there  has  been 
some  deterioration  within  the  past  few  years.  Judging  by  actual  results,  I  should  not 
suppose  that  the  average  crops  of  an  average  season  would  show  any  diminution  now, 
as  compared  with  a  few  years  ago,  but  they  are  probably  allowed  to  take  mor6  out  of 
the  land,  while  there  is  no  doubt  a  good  deal  less  neatness,  and  what  I  have  heard 
called  "  polish/'  in  the  farming.  I  should  be  sorry  if  this  were  misunderstood.  There 
are  still  to  be  found  in  Norfolk  many  farms  (I  myself  saw  several)  which  perhaps  could 
not  be  matched,  and  certainly  not  excelled,  in  any  county  in  England  for  that 
perfection  of  neatness  and  trimness  attainable  only  by  an  expenditure  on  labour 
which  is  unremunerative  except  in  so  far  as  it  gratifies  the  farmer's  professional  pride. 
I  believe  that  to  many  a  Norfolk  farmer  the  sorest  trial  which  the  depression  brings, 
a  trial  which  stings  hir.i  more  bitterly  than  any  curtailment  of  personal  expenditure, 
is  the  necessity  of  cutting  down  outlay  on  the  ^*  polish  "  of  his  farm. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  there  has  been  any  falling  off  in  the  management 
and  feeding  of  stock.  Indeed  the  evidence  is  to  the  contrary.  Bullocks  are  certainly 
as  well,  and  as  quickly,  fattened  as  ever  they  were,  while  as  Regards  the  character  of 
the  stock  kept  on  the  farms,  there  has  been  an  improvement.  Dairy  cattle,  sheep,  and 
horses  have  all  been  generally  improved,  owing  to  the  increased  attention  given  to 
them  as  corn-growing  has  become  Jess  remunerative.  I  have  already  referred  to  the 
decreased  number  of  some  kinds  of  stock,  but  this  does  not  affect  the  fact  that  their 
general  character  has  undoubtedly  improved,  and  is  still  improving. 

65.  As  a  rule  on  all  the  large  estates  the  farms  are  well  furnished  with  houses  and  Farm-houM 
buildings.     I  have  already  quoted  evidence  showing  that  the   outlay  on  repairs  and  and  buUd- 
maintenance  has  been  kept  up  in  certain  instances,  and  speaking  generally  this  is  the  ^^S*- 
rule.     Every  Norfolk  farm  has  its  straw-yard,  or  yards  for  fattening  bullocks,  some  of 

them  being  wholly  covered,  and  others  partially  so.  Some  of  the  best  farmers  stated 
that  they  preferred  tlie  partly  open  yards  so  long  as  they  were  well-sheltered.  In  any 
case  these,  of  course,  involve  a  considerable  sinking  of  landlord's  capital.  At  one  time 
it  was  usual  to  charge  interest  on  improvements  made  for  tenants,  but  this  is  very 
seldom  possible  now,  though  tenants  frequently  cart  materials  for  new  buildings  or 
repairs.  There  are  several  considerations  which  affect  the  construction  of  new 
buildings  in  these  times.  There  is  naturally  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  landlords  to 
incur  fresh  expenditure  for  which  they  are  unlikely  to  secure  a  return,  but  on  the  other 
hand  they  are  often  compelled  to  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  or  securing 
tenants.  Again,  while  tenants  feel  that  they  can,  if  they  press  the  matter  to  the  point 
of  giving  notice,  obtain  almost  anything  in  reason  from  landlords  fearful  of  having 
their  farms  thrown  up,  yet  the  fact  that  they  are  being  as  a  rule  fairly  met  in  the 
matter  of  rent,  renders  many  of  them  chary  about  asking  for  improvements  which  in 
better  times  they  would  insist  upon.  Of  course  in  Norfolk  the  farms  were  as  a  rule  so 
well  equipped  that  expenditure  on  them  may  be  for  a  time  curtailed  without  very 
serious  effects,  and  under  present  conditions  there  is  on  both  sides  a  tendency  to  make 
shift.  Where  landlords  now  build  they  often  do  so  less  substantially  and  permanently 
than  before. 

VIL — Effects  on  small  Owners  and  Occupiers. 

66.  With  the  two  exceptions  of  Hampshire  and  Lincolnshire,  Norfolk  contains  a  Norfolki 
larger  area  of  land  occupied  by  its  owners  than  any  county  in  England.     The  extent  yeomen 
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80  owned  and  occupied  was  returned  in  1893  at  196,803  acres,  or  about  18  per  cent 
of  the  total  cultivated  area  of  the  county.  Doubtless  a  considerable  proportion  is 
land  owned  by  large  owners  and  taken  in  hand  by  thera,  either  voluntarily  or,  as  in 
many  cases,  compulsorily ;  but,  allowing  for  this,  there  ai'e  certainly  a  large  number  of 
farms  which  are  occupied  by  yeomen  farmers.  The  term,  however,  is  a  rather  wide 
one,  for  it  comprises  men  of  very  diverse  position  and  character,  and  includes  holdings 
of  varying  size  and  class.  There  are  farms  of  300  to  500  acres,  or  even  more,  which 
are  the  property  of  the  occupiers,  bought,  many  of  them,  by  their  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers in  the  days  when  it  was  possible  to  make  enough  money  by  farming  the  land 
to  buy  it.  These  are  the  men,  survivors  of  a  past  time,  who  form  the  raoe  of  typical 
Norfolk  yeomen.  They  are  dying  out,  and  it  is  to  feared  that  there  is  little  hope  of 
their  ranks  being  recruited.  There  are  also  to  be  considered  the  small  landowners 
who  own,  perhaps,  two  or  three  small  farms,  living  on  one  and  letting  the  others.  A.t 
the  other  end  of  the  scale  are  the  small  farmers  of  from  20  to  60  or  70  acres,  some  of 
whom  are  owners  of  their  land.  It  is  diflBcult  to  separate  these  classes,  for  in  some 
respects  their  position  is  similar,  differing  only  in  degree. 

67.  I  came  in  contact  with  many  yeomen  farmers  of  different  degrees,  and,  putting 
aside  one  or  two  exceptional  cases  of  the  more  substantial  men  who  owned  a  part  of 
their  holdings,  or  rented  one  farm  and  owned  another,  it  seemed  to  me  that  almost 
without  exception  they  lived  under  the  constant  shadow  of  the  mortgagee.  Many 
admitted  it,  and  others  who  were  less  communicative  indicated  the  fact  in  their 
evidence.  Indeed,  over  a  large  part  of  Norfolk  mortgages  hang  like  a  millstone  about 
the  neck  of  owners  of  all  classes.  In  many,  probably  indeed  in  the  large  majority  of 
instances,  the  land  now  if  sold  would  not  pay  the  mortgage.  The  position  of  the 
owner  in  such  cases  is  a  terrible  one  in  any  sphere  of  life ;  but  it  comes  home,  perhaps, 
most  vividly  in  the  case  of  a  small  struggling  yeoman. 

A  small  farmer  in  South  Norfolk,  whose  harassed  appearance  and  expression  of 
absolute  despair  impressed  me  particularly,  may  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of  the 
position  of  many.  Ho  farms  60  acres,  40  acres  were  left  to  him,  and  he  bought 
20  acres  in  1876  at  a  cost,  including  expenses,  of  about  1,OOOZ.  He  has  a  mortgage 
of  GOOl.  and  there  is  an  annuity  of  251.  per  annum  to  his  mother  chargeable  on  the 
40  acres.  The  rateable  value  of  the  60  acres  is  62^  He  finds  it  diflScult  to  pay  up 
the  interest  on  the  mortgage,  and  the  mortgagee  latterly  has  taken  3  per  cent  instead  of 
4  per  cent.  His  mother,  who  lives  with  him,  eases  him  with  the  annuity,  but  he  "  can't 
make  the  land  pay."  The  buildings  are  getting  dilapidated,  but  he  can't  afford  to  keep 
them  up.  Works  hard  himself  and  reckons  to  employ  a  man  and  a  boy,  but  has  just 
paid  off  the  boy.  Keeps  5  cows,  and  generally  fats  the  calves.  Sometimes  buys  in  a 
score  of  lambs  to  fatten,  but  could  not  do  so  this  year.  Fat.tens  two  or  three  bullocks  as 
a  rule,  but  could  only  buy  one  this  year.  Has  lost  heavily  by  abortion  among  his  cows, 
and  has  twice  recently  had  to  clear  them  all  out  in  consequence.  Farms  mainly  on 
the  four-course  shift,  sometimes  taking  barley  after  wheat.  Occasionally  sells  a  little 
hay  and  straw.     Complains  of  the  burden  of  tithe,  land  tax  and  rates. 

Another  case  in  Mid-Norfolk,  of  a  larger  farm,  may  be  cited. 

The  farm  consists  of  245  acres,  of  which  210  are  arable.  It  has  been  the  property 
of  the  family  of  the  present  owner  and  occupier  for  100  years.  It  was  valued  to  him 
in  1866,  when  he  succeeded  to  it,  at  14,600/.,  and  he  has  spent  about  1,600/.  on 
premises  and  cottages.  The  mortgage  on  it  is  now  6,000/.  and  it  is  *•  not  worth  more 
than  that,'*  though  it  is  first-rate  land.  In  1893  the  barley  and  wheat  averaged  12 
coombs  per  acre.  Farms  practically  on  the  four-course  shift,  modified  by  an  extra 
field  of  spring  beans.  Hay  and  straw  are  sold  off  to  some  extent,  and  from  60  to  70 
beasts  are  grazed.  Complains  that  Assessment  Committees  "  won't  reduce  yeomen 
farmers."     His  assessment  to  poor  rate  is  377/. 

A  farm  of  125  acres  in  North-east  Norfolk  was  bought  in  1860  for  6,100/.,  and 
mortgaged  for  5,000/.  Eecently,  on  the  death  of  the  owner,  it  was  sold  and  onlv 
fetched  4,000/. 

68.  A  witness  in  Mid-Norfolk  owned  three  farms,  two  of  66  acres,  and  the  other  of 
56  acres.  They  are  all  held  on  copyhold  tenure  and  he  complained  of  the  high 
steward's  fees.  One  of  the  farms  was  bought  for  50/.  per  acre,  "  in  the  good  times," 
another  for  25/.  per  acre,  and  the  third,  in  1890,  for  17/.  10s.  per  acre,  and  two  of  the 
three  are  in  hand  and  cannot  be  let.  In  the  case  of  one,  however,  an  offer  of  1/.  per 
acre  had  been  refused.  The  owner  complained  that  the  cost  of  keeping  up  small 
farms  is  heavy,  the  buildings  being  as  a  rule  old  and  indifferent,  and  needing  frequent 
repairs. 
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A  farmer  occupying  1,000  acres  in  Mid-Norfolk  is  executor  to  the  late  owner  of  a 
farm  of  370  acres,  which  was  bought  20  years  ago  for  12,600/.  It'  is  in  a  good  state 
of  repair,  and  "  a  lot  of  money  has  been  spent  in  drainage."  It  is  mostly  strong 
wheat  land,  with  70  acres  of  pasture,  and  he  cannot  either  sell  or  let  it,  jgid  has  to  put 
capital  into  it  to  keep  it  going. 

There  are  many  small  owners  in  the  fens,  and  I  was  informed  that,  as  a  rule,  they 
are  all  heavily  mortgaged. 

The  owner  and  occupier  of  a  farm  of  75  acres  in  West  Norfolk  stated  that  it  cost, 
.about  12  years  ago,  2,300Z.  (including  conveyance),  and  since  then  he  has  spent  fully 
10/.  per  acre  in  permanent  improvements,  including  some  addition  to  the  buildings, 
under-draining  and  laying  part  of  the  land  down  to  permanent  pasture.  '*  The  whole 
*'  of  which  outlay,"  he  added,  "  with  the  stock  and  covenants,  I  estimate  to  have  cost 
"  4,000/.,  a  very  considerable  sum  for  a  person  in  my  position,  and  so  far  greatly 
**  regret  the  result."  In  this  case  the  witness  was  not  entirely  dependent  on 
the  land. 

69.  In  different  parts  of  the  county  I  saw  a  goodly  number  of  small  holders,  and  Small  v.  large 
visited  many  of  them  on  their  holdings.  Norfolk,  taken  as  a  whole,  would  not  strike  fai-ms. 
one  as  a  county  especially  adapted  for  small  holdings.  There  is  no  doubt,  as  1  have 
more  than  once  observed,  that  the  system  which  has  been  proved  to  give  the  best 
results  in  the  past,  is  one  which  involves  a  considerable  outlay  of  capital,  and  prima 
faciey  therefore,  a  small  holder  would  be  handicapped.  But  very  many  small  farms  do 
exist,  and  in  certain  districts  there  are  what  may  be  termed  **  colonies  "  or  groups  of 
them.  One  such  group,  which  I  drove  through,  exists  between  Raynham  and 
Dereham.     In  this  case  the  holdings  range  from  30  or  40  up  to  100  or  120  acres. 

In  nearly  all  the  small  farms  which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  I  was  impressed 
by  the  fact  that  the  general  practice  is,  as  a  rule,  that  of  the  large  farmers  on  a 
reduced  scale.  Naturally,  there  is  more  reliance  on  cows  and  pigs,  which  give  quick 
returns,  than  is  the  case  with  large  farmers ;  but  the  system  of  management  seems 
very  much  to  follow,  so  far  as  possible,  that  of  the  larger  holdings.  Thus,  the 
occupier  of  20  or  30  acres  would  buy  in  his  one  or  two  bullocks  for  winter  feeding, 
and  would  farm  his  arable  land,  whether  he  was  restricted  by  agreement  or  not,  on  the 
four-course  system. 

A  landowner  in  Mid- Norfolk  thus  summarised  the  relative  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  large  and  small  farms — 

**  Large  farms  have  advantages : — 

(1.)  Por  keeping  sheep. 

(2.)  For  use  of  machinery,  e.g,,  reapers  and  binders.     Shafting  for  grinding  corn 

and  cake,  and  chaffing. 
(3.)  'Ihe  farmers  know  their  business  and  can  market  better,  i.e.,  get  better  l^rms 

by  buying  in  large  quantities.     They  can  buy  cake  in  advance  when  it 

is  cheap. 
(d.)  Having  land  of  different  sorts  as,  e.g.,  heavy  and  medium,  they  can  economise 

labour  by  moving  the  horses  about  according  to  weather. 

"  Small  farms  succeed  if  they  are  centrally  situated  in  a  village,  and  are  so  grouped 
that  they  can  help  one  another.  A.  detached  small  farm  requires  a  full  complement  of 
implements  and  horses,  and  cannot  get  labour  as  required  at  odd  times  ;  therefore  too 
much  capital  is  required.  The  man  must  have  knowledge  and  be  able  and  willing  to 
work  very  hard. 

"  The  causes  of  failure  in  small  farms  are  mainly : — 

(1.)  The  small  holder  is  often  beaten  in  marketing  com  and  buying  cake. 

(2.)  Death  of  horse  or  cow.     Generally  old  horses  are  kept.     Cows  die  because  they 

are   not  understood,   and  remedies   for   milk   fever    are    not   at   hand,   or 

instructions  of  vet.  are  not  imderstood  or  not  attended  to. 
(3.)  Want  of  capital. 

(4.)  Failure  of  farmer's  health,  and  too  large  families. 
(5.)  Buying  bad  seeds. 
(6.)  Getting  into  the  hands  of  the  corn  merchants  and  dealers,  who  stock  tlicm 

generally  and   give  them  low  prices.     Frequently  they  get  dealers  or  oilier 

farmers  to  feed  off  their  roots  for  nothing." 

As  regards  ability  to  sell  their  corn,  I  found  several  instances  in  which  small 
farmers  had  asked  neighbouring  large  farmers  to  sell  their  corn  for  thera,  nnd  this 
appeared  to  be  quite  common. 
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Position  of  70.  There  is.no  doubt  that  many  of  the  small  holders  are  feeling  the  depression  as 
smallholders,  severely  as  the  large  farmers.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  the  small  holder  has 
obtained  his  position  by  a  kind  of  natural  selection.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  fittest  of  the 
labourer  cla«s  who  attain  that  position,  and  they  are  usually  those  who  in  any 
difficulty  will  make  the  best  and  the  hardest  fight.  That  the  life  of  an  occupier  of 
20  or  30  acres  is  one  of  ceaseless  and  unremitting  toil  is  evident.  They  live,  however, 
with  their  families,  mainly  on  the  produce  of  their  holdings,  and  if  they  can  manage 
to  sell  enough  to  pay  rent  and  taxes,  they  can  struggle  on.  The  fall  of  prices  to 
them  means  perhaps  some  lowering  of  their  modest  standard  of  comfort,  but  it  does 
.  not  aflEect  the  actual  sustenance  of  the  family.  They  consume  so  much  produce  of 
the  land,  and  whether  the  market  price  of  this  is  high  or  low  makes  little  difference. 
In  fact,  so  far  as  act\ial  maintenance  is  concerned,  it  is  probably  obtained  at  less  cost 
than  formerly. 

T^at  the  life  of  a  small  holder  is  infinitely  harder  than  that  of  a  labourer,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  observe.  Indeed,  while  the  labourer  does  less  work  than  formerly, 
the  small  holder  works  harder  than  ever.  I  was  impressed  by  the  remarks  made  by  a 
very  intelligent  young  man  whom  I  visited  on  his  small  farm  of  16  acres.  He  had 
risen  by  his  own  exertions  from  the  position  of  a  labourer.  After  stating  that  he 
worked  hard  from  morning  to  night,  he  said,  **  When  I  worked  for  a  master  I  used  to 
•*  carry  a  watch,  but  T  never  carry  one  now." 

His  meaning  was  that  as  a  labourer  he  always  thought  of  the  hours  of  work, 
and  **  knocked  off  *'  at  the  stated  time,  but  now  he  worked  as  long  as  there  was 
daylight. 

At  the  same  time,  although  in  conversation  with  the  men,  the  fact  that  they  have 
to  work  arduously  and  incessantly  might  be,  and  M'as,  referred  to  by  them,  I  should 
not  say  that  they  exactly  complain  of  this.  The  incentive  of  independence  makes  them 
content  to  work  hard.  It  is  customary  now-a-days  to  assume  that  with  the  labouring 
classes  the  desire  for  greater  leisure  is  predominant.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  are 
still  many  men  who  find  happiness  in  congenial  work,  and  small  holders  as  a  class  are 
among  them.  ^  They  are,  as  I  have  said,  as  a  rule  men  who  have  risen  by  hard  work, 
and  who  are  in  no  way  discontented  at  having  to  work  hard,  provided  they  can 
obtain  anything  like  fair  remuneration  for  their  exertions.  So  far  as  they  are 
discontented  it  is  mainly  because  at  present  prices  they  cannot  get  what  they 
think  to  be  a  fair  and  reasonable  return  for  the  labour  which  they  put  into  the 
land. 

Evidence  71.  By  way  of  illustrating  what  I  have  stated,  I  give  one  or  two  extracts  from  notes 

of  small  of  evidence  given  by  small  holders. 

E  occupies  20  acres,  15  of  which  are  arable,  in  Mid-Norfolk.  Had  a  little  capital 
with  which  he  took  the  holding  29  years  ago.  Pays  30/.  per  annum  rent. 
Grows  wheat  and  barley.  Had  just  sold  his  barley  for  12s.  6rf.  per  coomb  (a 
fair  price  for  the  season).  Keeps  three  or  four  cows  and  sells  butter.  Average 
price  made  for  butter  lid.  per  Jb.  Employs  no  regular  labour  but  gets  a  little 
help  at  times.  He  and  his  wife  both  **  work  very  hard."  Has  not  saved  much 
money,  but  is  fairly  contented  and  makes  no  complaint. 

C  occupies  20  acres,  three-fourths  arable,  in  Mid-Norfolk.  Was  a  labourer  and 
saved  a  little  money  to  take  holding.  Has  had  it  four  years.  Pays  21.  per 
acre  rent  and  complains  that  it  is  too  high.  Grows  mostly  barley,  but  has  not 
been  able  to  sell  his  crop  this  year  and  "  does  not  know  how  to  do."  Keeps 
four  cows,  sells  butter,  and  fats  pigs.  Thinks  more  little  farms  are  wanted. 
Objects  to  the  practice  of  throwing  farms  together.  Says  that  in  his  district 
there  are  now  two  farms  where  there  used  to  be  four.  This  decreases  demand 
for  labour.     Says  that  too  little  labour  is  employed  on  the  land. 

M  occupies  16  acres  (all  but  about  an  acre  arable)  in  South-west  Norfolk.  Is  now 
27  years  old.  Began  as  a  labourer,  was  team-man,  earning  128.  per  week,  of 
which  he  paid  5s.  to  his  father  for  maintenance.  Picked  up  a  little  extra  in 
various  ways,  and  latterly  did  hauling.  Saved  imtil  he  got  100/.,  and 
took  this  holding  last  Michaelmas.  Pays  28/.  rent  and  thinks  it  too  high. 
The  buildings  are,  however,  very  good  for  the  place,  and  were  improved  and 
enlarged  when  he  came  in.  ,  Coiild  manage  if  rent  were  30s.  per  acre.  Had  to 
pay  IQl.  for  "  covenants  "  on  going  in,  though  there  was  no  hay  or  manure  on 
the  place,  and  the  land  was  *^  all  a  barley  stubble."  Spent  10/.  on  a  turnip 
cutter  and  other  machines.  Has  a  pair  of  horses  and  does  hauling.  Grew 
7^  acres  of  barley  this  year,  and  crop  averaged  10  coombs  per  acre.     Sold 
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50  coombs  at  13*.  per  coomb,  and  ground  the  remainder.  Was  lucky  with  pigs 
last  Michaelmas,  but  has  none  at  present.  Has  one  heifer  and  is  just  going  to 
buy  two  more  cows.  Considers  that  he  gets  about  12^.  per  week  for  himself. 
His  father  works  with  him  on  the  holding.  Two  men  are  better  than  one  on  a 
holding,  as  there  are  some  jobs,  such  as  drilling,  which  "  two  must  be  after.** 
Has  not  enough  land  to  employ  two  horses  and  would  like  to  have  about 
30  acres,  on  which  he  thinks  he  could  do  very  well.  Says  small  farms  employ 
more  labour  than  large  ones.  Thus,  on  this  place  16  acres  take  a  little  more 
than  one  man  to  work,  while  on  large  farms  there  is  often  not  more  than  one 
man  to  every  50  acres.  Thinks  rents  of  small  farms  ought  to  be  about  5«.  per 
acre  more  than  those  of  large  farms  of  same  class  land.  Pays  4/.  to  51.  per 
annum  in  rates,  and  complains  of  their  burden. 

72.  In  the  three  instajices  cited  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  the  rents  were  309.,  Bents  of 
40«,  and  35^.  per  acre  respectively,  for  holdings   of  20  acres  and  under,  and  these  f^^^  ^old- 
would  probably  be  fairly  representative.     No  doubt,  as  compared  with  lai^e  farms  at  ^^^' 

1 L  per  acre,  these  rentals  appear  high,  and  in  two  of  the  cases  they  were  complained 
of.  But  it  is  sometimes  overlooked  that  the  rent  fairly  chargeable  for  the  house  and 
buildings  makes  the  rent  per  acre  proportionately  much  higher  when  spread  over  a 
few  acres  than  when  it  is  spread  over  a  large  farm.  Thus,  take  the  dwelling-house 
alone  :  On  a  farm  of,  say,  300  acres,  the  dwelling-house  might  perhaps  simply  as  a 
residence  be  worth  a  rent  of  SOL  pw  annum.  This  means  only  2«.  per  acre  on  the 
farm  rental.  But  on  a  farm  of  2Q  acres  the  house  would  probably  be  worth  101.  per 
annum,  which  would  mean  an  addition  to  the  rental  of  the  land  of  10*.  per  acre.  The 
same  consideration  applies  equally  to  the  buildings.  When,  therefore,  the  rent  of 
large  and  small  holdings  is  compared,  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  elmiinate  the 
value  of  the  house  and  buildings  from  the  calculation  in  each  case,  and  to  make  the 
comparison  upon  the  rent  per  acre  of  the  land  alone. 

But  I  am  bound  to  say  that  in  my  judgment,  after  making  allowance  for  this 
and  other  considerations,  the  rents  of  small  farms  are  frequently,  though  I  do  not  say 
in  Norfolk  especially,  higher  in  proportion  to  those  of  large  farms  than  seems 
justifiable.  This  is  no  doubt  attributable  to  the  fact  that  even  in  these  times  the 
demand  for  small  holdings  is  often  greater  than  the  supply.  This,  again,  is  attributable, 
I  think,  not  so  much  to  a  disinclination  on  the  part  of  landowners  to  provide  small 
farms,  as  to  a  reluctance  to  sink  more  money  in  the  land,  when  the  future  is  so 
uncertain,  and  often,  also,  to  an  absolute  inability  to  find  the  necessary  capital  for  such 
a  purpose. 

VIII. — Effects  on  Labouebks. 

73.  That  the  number  of  labourers  employed  on  the  land  in  Norfolk  has  decreased,  Eeduction  of 
and  is  decreasing,   goes  almost  without  saying..    The  following  were  the  numbers  labour, 
returned  at  the  census  of  1871, 1881,  and  1891  respectively.  App.  A.  2. 


1871. 


45,505 


1881. 


42,189 


1891. 


Decrease  per  cent. 


1871-91. 


1881-91. 


40,937 


10- 1 


30 


In  the  20  years  1871-91,  therefore,  one-tenth  of  the  agricultural  labourers  of  Norfolk 
have  left  the  land.  The  proportion  is  not  so  high  as  in  some  other  parts  of  the 
country,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  rate  of  decrease  was  less  in  1881-91  than  in 
1871-81.  But  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  since  1891  the  rate  of  decrease  has 
been  very  much  accelerated. 

The  first  great  cause  of  the  reduction  of  labour  is  the  diminution  of  arable  land. 
In  18^1  there  were^  in  Norfolk  825,488  acres  under  the  plough,  in  1894  there  were 
789,445  acres,,  showing  a  decrease  of  36,043  acres.  But,  in  addition  to  this,  there  has 
been  also  the  influence  of  low  prices,  which  has  induced  farmers  to  economise  in  all 
branches  of  outlay,  including  the  labour  bill.  In  many  instances  farmers  themselves 
informed  me  that  they  had  reduced  their  staff  of  men,  and  were  still  further  reducing 
it.  As  an  instance,  a  farm  of  700  acres  in  South  Norfolk  is  worked  with  12 
Iab9ur<3r0,   whereas   a  few  years  ago  a  similar  farm  of  half  the  size  would  have 
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Insufficiency 
of  labour. 


Supply- 
labour. 


employed  as  many.  This  retrenchment  applies  to  estate  work  as  well  as  to  farm  work. 
On  one  estate  of  20,000  acres,  for  which  I  saw  the  accoimts,  the  labour  bill  in  November 
1884  was  60/.  per  month,  whereas  at  the  same  period  iu  1893  it  was  only  20L  and  in 
1894  it  had  been  reduced  to  10/.  per  week.  How  rapidly  the  reduction  of  labour  has 
lately  proceeded  may  be  gathered  from  the  case  of  one  farm  of  130  acres.  In  1892  there 
were  seven  hands,  in  1893,  five,  and  in  1894  only  three  men  and  a  boy  were  employed. 

74.  I  have  previously  referred  incidentally  to  the  complaint,  made  by  labourers  in 
particular,  that  farmers  do  not  employ  a  sufficient  number  of  hands.  One  witness 
said  that  for  every  100  acres  of  arable  land  three  mea  and  two  boys  ought  to  be 
employed,  whereas  the  present  average  was  about  three  men  to  every  200  acres.  This 
statement  was  made  by  the  general  secretary  of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Amalgamated 
Labour  Union,  whom  I  saw  at  Norwich.  In  addition  to  other  evidence  he  handed  me 
the  following  statement  of  his  views  from  the  labourers'  standpoint : — 

*'  At  the  time  when  the  Labourers'  Union  commenced  (1871),  and  the  labourers 

demanded  higher  wages,  the  farmers  met  tJbis  demand  by  discharging  the 

labourers.     The  labourers,  on  being  discharged,   migrated  in  large  numbers 

into  the  large   towns,  others  emigrated  into  the  Colonies,  and  others  into  the 

United    States   of  America.     The   eflPect  of   this   was,   first,  the  purchasing 

power  of  the  rural  village  became  reduced,  and  as  soon  as  this  had  time  to 

develop   itself  the  markets   became    overstocked   with  manufactured   goods, 

and  then  there  soon  was  a  large  number  of  working   men   thrown  out  of 

employment,  and,  in  turn,  the  purchasing  power  of  the  towns  became  reduced, 

and  then,  with  an  increased  foreign  competition,  caused  by   the  system  of 

emigration  being  carried  out  on  a  large  scale,  and  foreign  productive  powers 

being  increased,  the  prices  of  the  farmers'  produce  became  reduced.  At  this  time 

the   small   farmers  began  to   seek  for  a  reduction  in  their  rents,    which  the 

landlords  refused,  and  the  farmers,  not  being  able  to  meet  the  times,  gave  up 

the  farms,  and  the  landlords  then  took  a  most  ruinous  course  by  throwing  the 

small  farms  into  large  ones,  and  a  new  race  of  farmers  was  brought  into 

existence,  and  a  new  system  of  farming  was  introduced.      The  farmers  still 

further  shortened  labour,  and  used  the  improvements  in  machinery  to  labour 

starve  the  land ;  this  system  soon  made  itself  felt,  and  now,  on  this  system,  the 

land  does  not  produce,  on  the  average,  so  much  by  four  coombs  per  acre,  and 

it  is  of  a  very  inferior  quality,  which  is  caused  by  the  system  of  farming,  and 

not  by  the  seasons.     There  is  not  so  many  men  employed  on  a  thousand  acres 

as  there  was  when  the  land  was  in  smaller  holdings  on  500  acres.     The  land 

now  is  badly  cultivated,  and,  with  tlie  land  producing   an  inferior  quality  of 

corn,  the  farmer  cannot  demand  a  high  price  for  his  produce,  and  is  unable  to 

compete  with  foreigners." 

I  give  this  statement  in  full,  though  it  goes  into  matters  somewhat  beyond  the 

question  whicli  I  am  considering  in .  this  section  of  the  report.     I  will  only  say,  in 

regard  to  it,  that  I  find  no  evidence  of  any  extensive  alterations  in  the  size  of  farms 

since  1870,  nor  is  it  correct  to  say  that  a  new  race  of  farmers  has  been  introduced 

since  then.     Long  before  that  period  Norfolk  was  a  county  of  large  farms  and  large 

farmers  to  practically  as  great  an  extent  as  it  is  at  the  present  time.     There  has  been 

no  doubt,  in  the  past,  a  tendency  to  throw  farms  together ;   but,  in  recent  years,  the 

tendency  has  been  rather  the  other  way,   and  small  farmers  have  slightly  increased. 

Nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  the  average  yield  of  corn  crops  has  decreased,  or 

that  the  quality  of  the  produce  grown  on  tlie  land  is  generally  inferior  to  that  of 

20  years  ago.      To  suggest  that  the  average  yield  is  "  four  coombs  per  acre  "  less  than 

formerly  is  manifestly  an  exaggeration. 

75.  As  a  rule,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  there  was  a  sufficiency,  but  no  super- 
abundance of  labour.  Many  farmers  said  that  they  could  then  employ  all  the  fairly 
p:cod  men  to  be  had.  Some  difficulty  in  getting  men  in  the  summer,  and  espesially 
for  liarvest,  was  complained  of  in  a  few  cases,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  winter  many 
men  are  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  the  latter  number  tends  to  increase. 

The  circumstances  of  the  season  combined  to  keep  men  at  work.  The  mangolds  were 
not  up,  nor  the  swedes  clamped,  and  a  large  part  of  the  corn  had  still  to  be  thrashed. 
Heavy  crops  of  roots  and  abundant  straw  had  tended  to  protract  these  operations ;  but, 
already,  a  compulsory  reduction  of  hands  had  begun.  Thus,  one  farmer  said  he  had 
two  men  and  a  boy  recently  come  to  him  from  a  neighbouring  farm,  showing  that 
reduction  had  commenced  there.  A  landowner  who  employed  men  in  his  woods 
during  the  winter  said  he  had  been  asked  for  work  earlier  than  usual.     Shooting 
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parties  also  employ  a  good  many  casual  men  at  this  season.  All  agreed,  however, 
that  after  Christmas  there  must  be  an  unusual  number  unemployed. 

On  the  Holkham  estate  there  are  more  cottages  vacant  than  was  ever  previously 
known. 

One  witness  in  South  Norfolk,  farming  800  acres,  said  he  never  refused  an  applicant 
for  work,  and  had  asked  the  guardians  to  send  him  any  men.  He  complained  of  a 
"  lack  of  labour  when  most  required  *'  and  asked  **  where  are  the  unemployed  ?  "  He 
said  there  was  an  unwillingness  oq  the  part  of  the  men  to  work  unless  absolutely 
compelled  by  hunger.  "  So  long  as  they  have  anything  in  hand  they  do  not  care  to 
take  work,"  he  said. 

I  was  informed  that  the  number  of  applications  from  young  men  in  the  villages  to  be 
employed  on  the  railway  or  in  the  police  force  was  steadily  increasing.  One  witness 
observed  that  this  was  scarcely  surprising,  seeing  that  they  can  get  21*.  per  week  on 
the  i-ailway.  The  men,  he  observed,  are  being  *'  drawn  away  rather  than  driven  away." 
No  doubt  both  these  forces  are  in  operation,  viz.,  preference  for  other  work  and 
decreasing  demand  for  agricultural  labourers.  Together  they  account  for  the  fact  that 
on  the  whole  the  demand  and  supply  at  ordinary  times  are  so  nearly  equal. 

76.  The  majority  of  farmers  consider  that  the  quality  of  the  labour  has  deteriorated.  Quality  of 
They  especially  alluded  to  the  lack  of  interest  in  their  work  exhibited  by  the  men,  and  labour, 
pai-ticularly  by  the  younger  men.     "  The  young  men,"  said  one  witness,  "  will  not 

learn  farm  work,  and  will  be  of  no  use  on  the  land  when  they  grow  up.'*  Another 
said  he  did  not  know  a  man  under  50  years  of  age  who  knew  how  to  lay  a  fence  or 
underdrain.  Another  said  that  in  his  district  (North-east  Norfolk)  the  first  prize  in  a 
thatching  competition  was  awarded  to  a  man  70  years  of  age. 

Just  a  century  ago  Marshall,  in  writing  on  the  agriculture  of  the  county,  said,  with 
regard  to  the  labourers : — 

"  A  Norfolk  labourer  will  do  as  much  work  for  one  shilling  as  some  two  men  in 
many  other  places  will  do  for  eighteenpence  each.  There  is  an  honesty,  I  had  almost 
said  an  honour,  about  them,  when  working  by  the  day,  which  I  have  not  been  able  to 
discover  in  the  day  labourers  of  any  other  country." 

I  am  afraid  that  this  eulogy  could  hardly  be  repeated  now.  I  have  no  right  to  offer 
an  opinion  on  ray  own  limited  observation,  but  several  persons  qualified  to  judge  and 
not  unduly  prejudiced  stated  that  there  is  quite  a  difTerent  spirit  abroad  among  the 
men  nowadays.  The  extraordinary,  and  if  I  may  say  so,  the  pernicious  theory  that 
inefficient  and  "  scamped "  labour  increases  employment,  and  is  therefore,  in  the 
interests  of  the  labouring  class,  desirable,  has,  I  was  told,  been  preached,  and  to  some 
extent  been  put  into  practice.  I  was  informed  of  some  cases  in  which  the  men  have 
refused,  even  in  an  emergency,  and  when  being  paid  by  the  piece,  to  work  longer  than 
the  ordinary  working  hours.  I  am  disposed  to  think,  however,  that  such  cases  are 
exceptional.  Wliere  they  occur  they  naturally  arouse  attention  and  are  quoted  so 
much  that  they  become  magnified  in  importance.  At  the  same  time  it  must,  I  fear, 
be  recognised  that  the  labourers  generally  exhibit  less  of  that  interest  in  their  work, 
and  in  the  farm,  than  at  one  time  characterised  them. 

77.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture  which  I  attended,  Eeladons 
the  question  as  to  the  present  relations  between  masters  and  men  came  up,  and  the  between 
general  opinion  expressed  was  that  a  better  feeling  prevailed  than  was  the  case  five  [*J^^™  *°^ 
or  six  years  ago,  and  certainly  better  than,  say,  10  or  12  years  ago.    The  feeling  that        ^^^^' 
they  "  are  all  in  the  same  boat  "  as  one  witness  expressed  it,  has  increased,  and  the  men 

realise  that  present  prices  do  not  allow  of  higher  wages,  and  that  the  farmers  are  in 
serious  straits.  It  was  observed  that  the  occupation  of  allotments  has  "  opened  the 
mon*s  eyes  "  and  brought  home  to  them  the  realities  of  the  situation.  So  long  as  they 
consume  the  produce  of  their  allotments  it  is  all  right,  but  when  they  want  to  sell  any 
of  it  they  find  out  where  the  shoe  pinches. 

78.  There  are  two  labourers*  unions  in  the  county,  viz.,  the  National  Agricultural  Organisation 
Labourer's  Union,  and  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Amalgamated  Labour  Union.    The  ^  maaters 
former  is  well-known  as  the  organisation  of  which  Mr.  Joseph  Arch,  M.P.,  is  president,  ^^  ™®°' 
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fund  extends,  of  course,  over  the  whole  country,  though  I  believe  that  Norfolk  now 
constitutes  its  chief  stronghold. 

According  to  the  returns  made  to  the  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  for  the 
year  1894,  the  National  Agricultural  Labourer's  Union  had  on  December  3l8t, 
1,100  members.  It  began  the  year  with  479/.  4«.  Orf.  in  hand,  and  closed  it  with 
a  balance  of  only  91.  3^.  2d.  The  following  is  the  statement  of  accounts  for  the 
year. 


Boards  of 
conciliation. 


Bboeipts. 

EXPBMDITUBB. 

£    s,    d. 

£    t.    d. 

Entrance  Fees 

1  19    0 

Ghrants      for      relief,     emigration, 

Oon^bntions  paid  by  members 

441     2    S\ 

migration,  <&c.     - 

81     6    6 

Rules,  Ac.  sold         -            -            - 

0  14    3 

Salaries  of  paid  officers  - 

477    2    6 

Grants  returned 

0    0     1 

Rent           -            -             -             - 

43  11     9 

Donations     -            -            -            - 

43  17    9 

Stationery  and  printing  - 

215  17     4 

Other  expenses  <^  management 

139  16    4 

487  13    6| 

957  14    4 

Amount  of  funds  at  beginning  of) 
year             -               -               -/ 

479    4    0 

Amount  of  funds  at  end  of  year      - 

9     3     2i 

966  17    6i 

966  17     6J 

The  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Amalgamated  Labour  Union  was  established  in  1889,  and 
had  on  December  31, 1894, 400  members.  During  the  year  282  members  were  admitted, 
but  on  the  other  hand  582  were  struck  off  for  non-payment  of  subscriptions.  The 
returns  as  made  to  the  Chief  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  show  that  the  total 
receipts  in  1894,  including  102Z.  contributions  from  members,  were  120Z.  7«.  4c?.,  and 
the  payments  157^.  18«.  &d.  The  funds  in  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
were  71/.  3«.  Orf.,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year,  33/.  11«.  lOrf.  The  principal  item  of 
expenditure  was  stationary,  122/.,  the  amount  of  strike  pay  being  21/.  19«.  2rf. 
Nothing  seems  to  have  been  paid  in  salaries. 

The  organisation  of  the  labourers  resulted  (in  1890)  in  calling  into  existence  an  organi- 
sation of  employers  imder  the  name  of  the  Farmers*  Federation,  which  includes  many 
of  the  principal  farmers  of  the  county.  This  is  avowedly  maintained  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  common  action  among  farmers  in  regard  to  wages  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment, and  for  mutual  assistance  in  cases  of  strikes.  Strikes  have  been  by  no  means 
uncommon  in  the  county,  but  it  appears  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  Farmers' 
Federation  is  now  able  to  successfully  resist  anything  like  unreasonable  demands  on 
the  part  of  the  men.  But  it  may  well  be  supposed  that  such  disputes,  whatever  their 
issue,  do  not  tend  to  promote  harmonious  relations  afterwards. 

79.  In  the  industrial  world  we  have  become  so  much  accustomed  to  organisation 
of  employers  and  employed,  and  to  the  settlement  of  disputes  by  what  may  be  termed 
"  ordeal  of  battle,"  that  it  may  seem  to  many  persons  as  only  natural,  and,  indeed,  fit 
and  proper,  that  a  similar  condition  of  things  should  prevail  in  the  agricultural  world. 
But  the  circumstances  are  not  really  similar.  No  doubt  a  dispute  involving  prolonged 
suspension  of  work  is  serious  in  any  department  of  trade  or  industry.  But  after  all 
the  closing  of  a  factory  or  workshop  involves  mainly  a  definite  amount  of  loss  con- 
sequent upon  a  cessation  of*  production  for  a  certain  period.  But  in  agricultural 
matters  the  loss  is  not  so  measurable.  If  a  crop  is  not  planted  at  seed-time  or 
ingathered  at  harvest  time,  it  may  mean  only  the  loss  of  a  few  weeks'  pay  to  the  men, 
but  to  the  farmer  it  may  mean  the  loss  of  a  year's  revenue.  In  the  case  of  stock  a  sudden 
stoppage  of  labour  may  mean  not  only  that  they  deteriorate,  but  that  they  must  either 
be  slaughtered  off  in  an  unfit  stoite  or  starve.  Where  a  large  herd  of  milking  cows  is 
kept,  the  consequences  of  a  strike  of  milkers  is  well-nigh  appalling  to  contemplate  in 
the  animal  suffering  which  may  be  caused,  apart  altogether  from  the  pecuniary  loss 
to  the  farmer.  Again,  the  conditions  of  rural  life  make  a  strike  in  a  village  far  moie 
disturbing,  both  at  the  time  and  subsequently,  than  it  is  in  a  town.  The  conditions 
of  farm  work  necessitate  a  closer  personal  contact  between  a  farmer  and  his  men,  than 
between,  say,  a  manufacturer  and  his  employes,  and,  in  consequence,  the  resumption  of 
work  after  a  bitter  dispute,  in  which  one  side  has  been  beaten,  is  the  more  likely  to 
involve  friction. 
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In  the  industrial  world  many  years'  experience  of  the  *rough  and  ready  arbitrament 
of  strikes  and  lock-outs  have  led  the  more  reasonable  men  among  both  employers  and 
employed  to  look  for  some  less  primitive  and  wasteful  method  of  settling  disputes. 
It  were  certainly  to  be  deplored  if  agriculture  is  destined  to  go  through  a  similar 
prolonged  experience  of  the  old  methods  before  arriving  at  the  same  conclusion. 
Might  it  not  be  well,  in  the  light  of  the  experience  of  other  industries,  to  forego  the 
long  and  painful  process  and  to  take  a  short  cut  to  the  same  conclusion  ?  I  venture 
to  think — and  the  suggestion  was  made  by  more  than  one  witness  ia  Norfolk— that  it 
does  not  pass  the  wit  of  man  to  evolve  a  practical  system  of  Boards  of  Conciliation  to 
which  appeal  might  be  made  when  disputes  arise  between  masters  and  men. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  strong  prejudice  which  exists  almost  universally  among 
farmers  against  the  interference  of  outsiders  in  their  affairs,  and  probably  nowhere 
does  this  IFeeling  exist  more  strongly  than  in  Norfolk.  They  believe,  as  a  rule,  that  it 
is  outside  interference  with  their  men  that  is  at  the  bottom  of  any  trouble  which  they 
may  have  with  them.  They  are  for  the  most  part  convinced  that  "  if  it  was  not  for 
"  the  agitators  the  men  would  be  all  right.**  It  is  a  manifestation  of  a  similar  feeling 
which  leads  them  to  object  to  the  idea  of  submitting  any  question  of  dispute  with 
their  men  to  arbitration.  Nor  would  there,  in  my  opinion,  be  the  least  chance,  even  if 
it  were  desirable,  as  I  do  not  think  it  is,  that  they  would  consent  to  have  any  such 
question  decided  for  them.  But  I  venture  to  think  that  this  objection  does  not  hold 
good  against  a  Board  of  Conciliation,  whose  functions  would  only  be  to  bring  the 
disputants  together  in  a  reasonable  spirit  with  the  view  of  seeing  how  far  they  might 
be  able  to  adjust  the  differences  between  them.  Such  a  board  would  have  no  power 
to  coerce  either  side ;  but  it  might,  nevertheless,  provide  a  neutral  meeting-ground  for 
both  parties  and  materially  facilitate  an  agreement  between  them.  If  in  only  some 
of  the  disputes  its  good  offices  should  lead  to  the  avoidance  of  a  strike  by  mutual 
agreement  it  would  amply  justify  its  existence. 

80.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  general  rate  of  wages  for  ordinary  labourers  was  Current 
10«.  per  week.     In  a  few  parishes  it  was  11^.,  and  in  some  it  had  fallen  to  9*.     The  ""^^S^* 
wage  fell  from  10^.  to  9«.  in  some  instances  while  I  was  in  the  county,  and  it  was 
expected  that  it  would  fall  pretty   generally  before  Christmas.     In  a  few  cases 
individual  farmers  regularly  paid  a  shilling  a   week  above  the  average.     In  one 
instance  a   farmer    who  did  this  said  that    it  enabled  him    to    get  "the  pick    of 

the  labour";  in  another  instance  the  farmer  said  that  he  got  his  men  to  work 
half-an-hour  longer  per  day. 

It  is  certainly  curious  that  in  a  county  where  the  labourers  have  been  exceptionally 
active  in  combining  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  wages,  the  level  of  wages  should 
nevertheless  at  the  present  time  be  no  higher  than  in  counties  where  they  have  practi- 
cally no  orgam'sation  at  all.  The  fact  seems  to  indicate  that  economic  forces  after  all 
are  supreme,  and  that  organisation  has  not  in  the  long  run  quite  the  power  which  we 
are  apt  to  attribute  to  it.  There  seems  no  reason  to  suppose  that  if  the  labourers  of 
Norfolk  had  never  heard  of  a  Union  they  would  have  had  to  put  up  with  a  less  wage 
than  ds.  or  lOs.  per  week. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  wages  are  higher  now  than  they  were,  say,  40  years  ago. 
At  that  time  the  weekly  wage  was  commonly  "  a  bushel  of  wheat  and  Is.  6rf.'*  A 
witness  gave  me  figures  from  his  books  showing  that  in  1852  the  rate  of  wages  was  7«. 
per  week  for  the  winter,  and  8^.  per  week  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  On  that  farm  there 
was  then  no  machinery  in  use,  a  drill  not  being  introduced  until  8  years  afterwards. 
At  that  time  women  and  boys  were  largely  employed.  The  women  got  6rf.  per  day ; 
now  if  they  work  at  all  (which  is  rare)  they  are  paid  is.  per  day.  Many  witnesses 
complained  of  the  scarcity  of  boys  for  farm  work. 

81.  The  current  rate  of  wages  does  not,  of  course,  represent  the  actual  earnings  of  Earnings, 
the  men.    Team-men,  stockmen,  and  shepherds,  all  get  Is.  or  2s.  per  week  more  and  ^^^f'^^ 
frequently  a  cottage  rent-free  in  addition.    The  ordinary  labourer  is  for  a  large  part  of 

the  year  engaged  on  piecework.  The  harvest  is  almost  invariably  paid  for  in  a  lump 
sum  which  varies  from  year  to  year  according  to  agreement.  The  range  is  from  61. 
to  7/.  or  a  little  more,  which  may  be  said  to  represent  from  305.  to  35s.  per  week. 
The  following  statement,  taken  from  the  books  of  a  large  farmer  in  Mid-Norfolk 
who  keeps  careful  accounts,  shows  the  payments  per  man,  and  the  cost  of  labour  per 
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acre  for  each  harvest  from  1874  to  1894  inclusive.     It  includes  wheat,  barley,  and 
oats. 


The 

labourers' 
share  of  the 
produce. 


Year. 


1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 


Payment  per  man. 


7  10 


5 

10 

0 

5 

5 

11 

11 

11 

1 


6  16 
6  16 
6  15 
6  15 

6  15 

7  0 
7  5 
7  5 
6  15 
6  15 


d. 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Cost  per 

man 

9. 

d. 

15 

5 

14 

11 

14 

4 

15 

0 

15 

6 

15 

6 

16 

0 

14 

6 

15 

0 

15 

0 

15 

6 

14 

8 

14 

0 

13 

10- 

18 

5 

14 

0 

13 

7 

14 

1 

13 

7 

12 

7 

13 

7 

The  value  of  the  payment  to  the  men  depends  on  the  number  of  acres  which  they 
have  to  deal  with.  This  varies  according  to  seasons  and  crops,  and  ranges  from  10  to 
16  acres  per  man.     At  the  last  harvest  the  average  was  about  10  acres. 

A  considerable  amount  of  evidence  was  given  me  as  to  the  individual  earnings  of 
labourers ;  but  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  labour  this  point,  inasmuch  as  the  Labour 
OommissioD  has  fully  dealt  with  the  subject.  It  may,  therefore,  suffice  to  say 
succinctly  that  the  evidence  goes  to  prove  that  with  a  current  weekly  wage  of  10«.,  the 
average  weekly  earnings  of  a  regular  labourer,  taking  the  year  through,  would  be  from 
I3s.  to  149. 

Nearly  every  farmer  whom  I  questioned  on  the  subject  expressed  a  preference  for 
giving  piecework  as  far  as  possible,  but  they  differed  as  to  the  willingness  shown  by  the 
men  in  taking  it.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  men  appeared  to  prefer  it,  but  in  others 
I  was  informed  that  they  were  reluctant  to  take  it,  or  at  any  rate  to  extend  it  beyond 
the  old-established  practices. 

On  the  whole,  no  doubt,  the  men  work  better  and  more  quickly  by  the  piece  than  by 
the  day.  In  the  summer  they  work  rather  longer  hours,  and  in  the  winter  about  the 
same,  and  in  either  case  they  take  less  time  for  meals. 

82.  I  have  already  referred  to  a  statement  that  40  years  ago  the  current  wage  of  a 
farm  labourer  was  "  a  bushel  of  wheat  and  Is.  6d."  Expressed  in  similar  terms  now 
his  wages  would  be  more  like  a  coomb  (i.e.^  4  bushels)  of  wheat  and  Is.  6d.  One  farmer 
stated  that  20  years  ago  his  rent  was  double  his  labour  bill,  now  his  labour  bill  is 
double  his  rent.  Another  farmer,  occupying  four  &rms,  said  that  it  takes  the  whole 
produce  of  eight  acres  of  land  to  pay  the  wages  of  one  labourer.  This  was  a  farmer 
of  large  capifail  and  evidently  a  keen  man  of  business. 

The  Chamber  of  Agriculture  in  their  Report  (see  Appendix  B  la)  stated  that "  land  in 
•*  East  Anglia  cannot  be  kept  under  the  plough  at  less  cost  than  30s.  per  acre  for  manual 
**  labour.**  The  evidence  which  I  obtained  went  to  confirm  this  statement.  On  one 
large  farm  of  1,09.5  acres  the  labour  bill  \>  as  1,718Z.  or  32^.  per  acre ;  on  another  farm 
of  900  acres  it  was  27s.  per  acre.  Three  large  farmers,  at  one  of  the  numerous  private 
gatherings  which  I  attended,  gave  the  figures  from  their  books,  which  were  respec- 
tively 25s.,  27s.,  and  32s.  per  acre.  These  statements,  it  must  be  remembered,  cover 
the  whole  of  the  farms  referred  to,  which  tliough  largely  arable  include,  of  course,  a 
certain  amount  of  pasture. 
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83.  Although  in  the  larger  farms  there  are  generally  a  certain  number  of  cottages  Cottages, 
under  the  control  of  the  farmer,  the  majority  of  cottages  in  Norfolk  are  let  directly  to 
the  labourers.  Some  of  the  witnesses  said  that  the  cottages  were  now  more  commonly 
let  with  the  farms  than  they  used  to  be.  It  was  stated  that  farmers  insist  on  having 
the  cottages  more  under  their  control  than  they  did  before  the  Labourers'  Union  wa« 
started.  On  the  other  hand,  some  witnesses  stated  that  they  did  not  care  to  have  many 
cottages  in  their  lands.  One  said  he  wanted  enough  for  "  Sunday  men  "  but  no  more, 
and  that  "  too  many  cottages  are  a  nuisance."  On  the  Earl  of  Leicester's  estate  it 
should  be  noted  that  a  change  has  been  made  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that 
which  has  taken  place  on  some  estates.  Twenty-five  years  ago  all  the  cottages 
on  Lord  Leicester's  estate  were  let  with  the  farms ;  now  they  are  all  let  direct 
from  the  landlord,  though  the  tenants  nominate  the  occupants  of  cottages  round 
their  farms. 

There  are  730  cottages  on  the  Holkham  estate,  and  the  average  rent  at  which  they  are 
let  is  la.  3d.  per  week,  the  highest  in  any  case  being  28.  per  week.  They  all  have  good 
Mrdens,  and  modern  sanitary  requirements  have  necessitated  a  considerable  outlay. 
The  cost  of  a  pair  of  cottages  was  put  by  Lord  Leicester  at  300/.,  and  he  observed  that 
as  a  commercial  transaction  th6y  will  not  pay  unless  the  owner  gets  about  7  per  cent, 
on  their  cost.     Insticad  of  this  he  only  obtains  about  2^  per  cent. 

Generally  the  rent  ranges  from  about  3Z.  to  5L  per  annum.  On  the  large  estates  they 
are  generally  good,  many  having  three  bedrooms ;  on  the  smaller  estates  they  are  often 
inferior  and  have  insufficient  accommodation. 

As  a  rule  cottages  in  close  parishes  compare  very  favourably  with  cottages  in  open 
parishes — the  latter  being  often  very  bad. 

On  one  large  estate  the  agent  stated  that  the  plan  adopted  has  been  to  build  cottages 
in  blocks  of  three,  the  cost  of  the  three  being  360/.  The  two  end  cottages  have  three 
bedrooms,  and  the  middle  one  two.     The  rents  are  3/.  5«.  per  annum. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Labourers'  Union  objected  to  the  system 
of  letting  cottages  with  the  farms,  and  stated  that  the  efi^oct  of  the  system  is  "  to  keep 
"  the  labourers  in  servitude  and  to  cheapen  labour." 

I  have  referred,  in  my  report  to  the  Commission  on  the  Salisbury  Plain  district,  to 
the  pros  and  cons  of  this  question,  and  I  may  be  excused,  therefore,  from  discussing 
them  here,  the  more  so  that  I  do  not  gather  it  to  be  quite  as  **  burning  "  a  subject 
in  Norfolk  as  in  Wiltshire. 

On  an  estate  in  S.  Norfolk,  the  agent  stated  that  the  practice  is  to  let  the  cottages 
direct,  with  the  condition  that  the  occupants  work  on  the  adjoining  farm.  The 
tenants,  he  said,  prefer  this  plan,  as  it  relieves  them  from  the  necessity  of  turning 
men  out.  The  cottages  are  let  by  the  month,  but  only  14  days'  notice  to  quit  is 
requisite.  Although  they  are  thus  let  by  agreement,  the  rents  are  actually  paid  once 
a  year,  the  average  being  3/.  bs.  or  3/.  10«.  per  annum.  None  have  less  than  20  rods 
of  garden,  and  some  have  a  quarter  or  even  half  an  acre.  All  the  new  cottages 
are  built  with  three  bedrooms ;  about  half  a  dozen  of  the  old  ones  on  the  estate  have 
only  one  bedroom. 

Some  of  the  difficulties  which  confront  the  landowner  who  desires  to  provide  good 
cottages  for  the  labourers  were  referred  to  by  a  witness  of  wide  experience,  as 
follows : — 

(a.)  Labourers  will  not  pay  more  than  Is.  Gd.  per  week,  however  good  the  cottage 
or  however  large  the  garden.  This  is  thp  standard  rent  which  they 
recognise. 

(b.)  If  you  build  a  cottage  with  three  good  bedrooms,  it  is  ten  to  one  that  the 
occupier  takes  a  lodger  in  the  extra  room. 

{e.)  You  build  a  cottage  with  a  good  living  room,  and  a  kitchen  containing  copper, 
oven,  &c.  They  insist  on  living  in  the  kitchen,  and  shutting  up  the  front 
room  as  a  "  drawing-room,"  to  be  entered  probably  only  once  a  week. 

yd.)  You  put  in  patent  ventilators  and  they  promptly  stop  them  up.  They  block 
up  the  window  of  sitting-room  with  a  blind,  curtains,  and  flowers,  so  as  to 
shut  out  the  hght,  and  keep  it  permanently  closed  so  as  to  keep  out  the  air. 

*  (e.)  A  man  and  wife  live  for  years  in  a  good  cottage  and  bring  up  a  large  family 

The  children  leave  home  and  the  man  perhaps  dies,  but  nothing  will  induce        •    * 
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£      8. 

Wells 

•  25  acres 

. 

-  59    0 

Weasenham 

-  22a.  Ir. 

27p. 

-  33  12 

Oastleacre 

-  29a.  3r. 

Op. 

-  41  14 

Pittleshall 

-  15a.  Or. 

Op. 

-  17     5 

the  widow  to  move  to  a  smaller  cottage  so  as  to  make  room  for  a  man  with 
a  family.  If  you  insist  on  her  moving  you  are  considered  to  be  a  heartless 
tyrant. 

Though  these  observations  are  not  universally  applicable,  there  is  no  doubt  a  good 
deal  of  truth  in  them,  and  they  indicate  some  of  the  difficulties  with  which  a  landlord, 
anxious  to  do  his  duty,  has  to  deal. 

Allotments.  84.  In  most  parts  of  the  county  a  considerable  increase  of  allotments  was  stated  to 
have  taken  place  in  recent  years,  though,  in  a  few  districts,  it  appears  that  there  is  a 
diminished  demand  for  them.  Wherever  the  cottages  have  good  gardens  there  is  not 
a  very  keen  demand  for  allotments.  In  the  open  villages  there  are  often  no  gardens 
with  the  cottages,  and  in  those  cases  allotments  are  naturally  sought  after.  Thus, 
Lord  Leicester  stated  that  in  four  open  parishes  he  let  land  to  the  local  authority  for 
allotments.  Oenerally  on  his  estate  there  are  few  allotments,  because  the  cottages 
have  as  much  garden  as  the  men  require. 

The  area  and  rents  of  the  Holkham  allotments  are  as  follows : — 

d. 

0  exclusive  of  rates. 
6  inclusive  of  rates. 

1  exclusive  of  rates. 
0  inclusive  of  rates. 

Mr.  Fulcher  stated  that  there  are  126  allotments  of  half  an  acre  in  his  parish  which 
date  from  the  time,  sixty  years  ago,  when  the  common  was  enclosed.  The  rent,  which 
has  always  remained  the  same,  is  12«.  per  acre.  The  rents  are  paid  regularly.  His 
own  men  have  allotments,  and  they  use  his  horses  and  plough  for  working  them. 
He  attributed  the  absence  of  strikes  and  the  general  good  feeling  between  masters  and 
men  in  his  locality  partly  to  the  allotments. 

It  is  common  for  the  farmers  to  lend  their  men  their  horses  and  ploughs,  and  one 
witness  pointed  out  that  whereas  it  used  to  be  customary  to  lay  allotments  out  in 
square  plots,  now  they  are  usually  in  strips  to  facilitate  ploughing. 

On  Mr.  Fellowes's  estate  there  are  200  allotments,  varying  from  a  quarter  acre  to 
3  acres. 

Rents  of  allotments,  in  a  number  of  instances  given  me.,  range  from  1/.  to  iiSs.  per 
acre,  the  average  being  probably  about  30«.  Of  course  this  includes  all  outgoings. 
On  one  estate  the  rent  charged  is  Sbs.  per  acre,  and  the  agent  stated  that  the  tithe 
and  rates,  paid  by  the  landlord,  amounted  to  9«.  per  acre. 

Farmers  differ  as  to  the  desirability  of  allotment's  for  the  men.  One  witness 
observed  that  one-eighth  of  an  acre  near  his  home  is  advantageous  to  a  man,  so  that 
he  can  grow  all  his  own  vegetable  When  he  gets  beyond  that,  and  has  to  hire  a 
plough,  and  lose  work  for  a  day  or  two,  "  there  is  nothing  in  it."  This  seemed  to  be 
a  prevalent  view.  Some  objection  was  taken  to  the  fact  that  the  allotments  are  often 
occupied  mostly  by  non-agriculturalists.  Thus,  on  one  lot  of  12  acres  laid  out  6  years 
ago,  there  were  only  three  agricultural  labourers,  each  of  whom  has  a  quarter  acre. 
A  cowkeeper  has  3  acres,  and  a  baker  2  acres. 

In  one  instance,  the  owner  of  the  estate  possesses  rights  of  pasturage  over  a  common 
which  he  lets  to  occupiers  of  adjacent  allotments  or  small  holdings.  The  right  to  rim 
a  cow  on  the  common,  termed  a  "  going  *'  is,  in  one  instance,  let  for  21.  2«.  Orf.  per 
annum.  In  several  cases  I  f  oimd  that  such  common  rights  were  held  in  high  esteem  by 
small  holders.  In  one  instance,  en  owner  who  is  laying  out  a  few  small  holdings  has 
made  a  common  in  connection  therewith,  over  which  the  holders  have  the  right  of 
running  cows. 


Decreased 
population* 


A.pp.  A.  3* 


IX. — Effbcts  on  other  Classes. 

85.  That  in  a  county  almost  entirely  devoted,  except  on  its  coast  line,  to  agriculture, 
the  effects  of  the  depression  must  re-act  on  all  classes  of  the  community  is  self-evident. 
One  index  to  this  is  that  in  all  parts,  except  those  where  other  industries,  or  residental 
attractions  may  have  absorbed  a  part  of^  the  natural  increase  of  population,  there  has 
been  a  positive  decrease  in  the  number  of  persons  who  find  a  livelihood  in  the  coimty. 
I  give  in  the  A.ppendix  a  table  showing  for  each  of  the  22  unions  in  the  county  the 
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number  of  inhabitants  in  1871, 1881,  and  1891  respectively.  In  all  but  eight  there  has 
been  a  decrease  of  population,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  influence  of  Norwich,  Yarmouth, 
and  King's  Lyna,  which  comprise  other  than  agricultural  elements,  the  county,  as  a 
whole,  would  show  a  smaller  population  now  than  ia  1871.  The  following  are  the 
unions  showing  a  decrease  of  popiilation : — 


1871. 

1894. 

Decrease. 

Erpingham             .... 

19,841 

18,772 

1,069 

Aylsham     -                -                .                - 

18,115 

17,462 

668 

Forehoe    -                          -            -            - 

12,308 

11,988 

820 

Loddon        -                -                .           .     . 

13,670 

13,204 

466 

Deepwade  -            .            .            .            - 

24,272 

23,286 

986 

Guiltcross    -                 -                 .                 . 

11.257 

10,228 

1,029 

Wajland     -            -             .             -            - 

11,094 

10,505 

589 

Mitford        .                -                -                . 

27,567 

26,319 

1,248 

WalsinghAm            .            -            .            . 

20,051 

19,902 

149 

Dockinff       -                -                .                . 

17,802 

17,256 

47 

Freebridge  Lynn    .            .            -            - 

12,646 

12,251 

395 

Downham    .                .                -                . 

20,585 

18,377 

2,208 

Swaffham   .            •             «            .             . 

18,608 

12,398 

1,215 

Tlietford      - 

18,104 

17,258 

861 

240,420 

229,185 

11,285 

When  we  consider  that  during  the  same  period,  1871-1891,  the  total  population  of 
England  and  Wales  increased  hy  over  6,000,000,  these  figures,  showing  a  marked 
diminution  of  the  population  of  piurely  agricultural  districts,  are  very  significant. 

86.  I  received  some  evidence  showing  the  effects  of  the  depression  on  cake  and  Effects  on 
manure  merchants.     Prohahly  in  no  county  has  more  cake  heen  fed  to  stock  than  in  <»*te  ^^ 
Norfolk,  but  in  1894  the  consumption  greatly  decreased.    This  was  partly  owing  to  the  "^^J^^g^ 
large  proportion  of  tail  com,  but  mainly  to  the  unremunerative  prices  which  induced 

many  farmers  to  feed  even  their  best  com  rather  than  sell  it.  One  merchant  stated 
that  he  sold  1,000  tons,  or  about  50  per  cent.,  less  cake  in  1894  than  in  1893.  This  was 
notwithstanding  the  fall  in  the  price  of  cake  in  recent  years.  Best  linseed  cake,  said 
one  witness,  which  sold,  20  years  ago,  at  121.  per  ton,  now  sells  for  6/.  10«.  to  7/. 
There  is  also  great  diflSculty  in  getting  payment  for  cake  sold.  Thus,  one  account 
for  2506.  was  nine  months  overdue,  and  a  cheque  on  account  for  6bl.  had  just  been 
received. 

87.  Millers  complain  of  the  effects  on  their  business,  and  say  that  foreign  flour  can  Effects  on 
be  bought  cheaper  than  they  can  make  it.    One  miller,  using  about  1,000  coombs  of  millers, 
wheat  per  week,  said  that  he  thought  English  wheat  now  was  softer  and  not  so  good 

as  it  was  30  years  ago,  a  fact  attributable,  in  his  opinion,  to  the  use  of  iirtificial 
manure.  He  said  that  millers  were  afraid  to  buy,  for  when  they  had  bought  wheat, 
and  before  they  could  make  it  into  flour,  prices  had  fallen.  He  used  to  send  500  sac^ks 
of  flour  to  Newcastle,  but  now  it  could  be  bought  in  London  cheaper  than  he  could 
supply  it. 

From  a  miller,  who  also  occupies  a  farm  of  500  acres,  I  had  the  following 
figures: — 




Mill. 

(Farm. 

Working  capital  employed 

• 

25,000 

£ 
6,700 

Amount  of  labour  bill,  annaallj 

- 

1,000 

760 

Assessment  to  Poor  Bates 

- 

250 

i 

1 

570 

In 
sale  0 

1894  he  lost  money  on  his  farm, 
f  produce. 

He  is 

not  restricted  eithej 

r  as  to  cultivation  or 
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X. — ^Thb  Foub-cotjesb  System. 

Description        88.  I  have  referred  more  that  once  ia  passing  to  the  four-conrse  system,  frequently 
of  sjstena.      termed  the  Norfolk  system,  which  has  for  so  long  a  period  heen  regarded  as  the  back- 
bone of  the  agriculture  of  the  county.     I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  a  description 
by  Mr.  Clare  Sewell  Read*  : — 

**  What   has  been   the   grand  principle   of  all  agricultural  improvements  is  the 
establishment  of  a  good  rotation  of  cropping,  and  the  best  and  most  simple 
of  all  thesp  rotations  is  the  four-course  or  Norfolk  system  of  cropping.     This 
term  of  cropping  extends,  as  the  name  would  imply,  only  over  four  years :   the 
first  and  most  important  being  roots  (mangel-wurtzel,  swedes,  or  white  turnips) ; 
second,  barley ;  third,  grass  seeds,  such  as  clover,  trefoil,  sainfoin,  or  ryegrass ; 
and  the  fourth  and  last  year,  wheat.     It  is  by  liaving  the  root  and  green  crops 
to  alternate  with  com,  and  not  allowing  two  white  straw  crops  to  succeed  each 
other,  that  laud  which  half  a  century  ago  produced  only  a  scanty  crop  of  rye 
now  grows  an  abundant  yield  of  wheat  aitid  >>arley.     The  preparation  of  the 
land  for  roots  generally  begins  in  the  autumn ;  in  fact,  as  soon  as  the  ground 
has  been  cleared  of  the  previous  corn  crop.    This  autumnal  tillage  is  of  the 
greatest  advantage  in  cleansing  the  land  fyom  couch-grass  and  weeds ;  other- 
wise, stirring  land  at  that  usually  dry  seaso^  of  the  yea)'  is  not  often  productive 
of  the  good  which  a  similar  treatment  eflfeJcts  on  more  retentive  soils.     The 
number  of  ploughings  given  for  mangel-wurtzel  and  swedes  is  much  diminished 
of  late,   especially  if  the  land  is  free  from  weeds,  the  scarifier  and  other 
implements  which  cultivate  and  stir  the  land  without  inverting  and  drying  it 
too  much  being  more  frequently  used  in  the  spring.     The  cliief  part  of  these 
roots  is  drilled  on  ridges  or  baulks  27  inches  wide,  the  white  turnip  being 
generally  sown  on  the  flat.     The  most  approved  plan  of  manuring  for  roots  is 
to  apply  a  mixture  of  farmyard  dung  and  artificial  manures ;  but  in  many 
districts  the  turnips  are  grown  exclusively  with  artificial  fertilisers,  the  farm 
manure  being  all  kept  for  the  wheat  crop.    Soon  after  Michaelmas  the  mangels 
are  removed  from  the  field  and  haled  close  by  the  homestead,  and  there  covered 
with  straw  and  mould  for  spring  use.     The  leaves  are  spread  over  the  land, 
which  is  sown  with  barley  early  in  the  following  year,  or  at  once  ploughed  and 
planted  with  wheat.     A  portion  of  the  swedes  are  carted  to  the  yagrds  for  the 
bullocks,  and  the  remainder  are  eaten  on  the  land  by  sheep,  which  are  inclosed 
in  hurdles,  and  have  the  roots  cut  small  by  a  machine  and  supplied  to  them  in 
troughs.     They  have  also  an  allowance  of  hay,  chaff,  and  cake,   while  the 
bullocks  in  the  yard  are  also  supplied  with  some  dry  provender  and  plenty  of 
artificial  food.     White  turnips  are  not  extensively  grown  except  on  farms  where 
ewe  flocks  are  kept.     The  land  on  which  the  sheep  have  consumed  the  turnips 
is  ploughed  once  or  twice  for  barley,  and  that  grain  is  drilled  as  early  in  the 
spring  as  possible.     The  grass  seeds  for  next  year's  hay  are  sown  at  the  same 
time  with  the  barley,  or  shortly  after  it  is  up,  and  merely  rolled  in.     The 
clovers,  &c.,  in  the  following  year,  are  either  cut  for  hay  or  fed,  principally 
wdth  sheep,  all  through  the  summer ;  and  then,  having  received  some  sort  of 
a  dressing  of  manure,  are  ploughed  once,  and  the  wheat  drilled  in  the  autumn. 
This  concludes  the  main  operations  of  the  four-course  or  Norfolk  system  of 
cropping,  and  the  rotation  commences  again  with  the  preparation  of  the  land 
for  the  root  crops." 
Adhesion  to        89.  It  is  impossible  not  to  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  farmers 
8j8tem.  retain  a  strong  affection  for  the  four-course  system.     At  the  Dereham  meeting,  where 

their  predilection  was  publicly  challenged,  they  expressed  themselves  unanimously  in 
its  favour,  and  this  is  consonant  with  a  very  large  amount  of  evidence  which  I  received. 
Whether  they  were  restricted  to  the  course  by  agreement  or  not  made  no  difference. 
Those  who  were  free  to  farm  as  they  liked  stated,  as  a  rule,  that  they  adhered  to  the 
system,  and  those  who  were  restricted  made  no  complaint  on  that  score.  *'  You  can't 
beat  it";"  no  one  ever  did  himself  any  good  by  cross-cropping,'' are  specimens  of 
evidenc(5  given  by  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  farmers. 
Modifi-  90.  But  labile  this  is  sd,  it  must  also  be  said  that  there  are  indications  of  an  increasing 

cations  of       tendency  to  depart  from  the  strict  limits  of  the  four-course  system.     One  farmer  said 
system.         ^^^^  ^^  practised  the  four-course  system  modified  by  an  extra  field  of  spring  beans, 
and   small  divergencies   of  this  kind  are  not  infrequent.     But  the  most  popular 

•  From  White's  History  of  Norfolk,  1883. 
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modification   is  to  allow  the  seeds  to  lie  down  a  second  year,  or  for  a  longer 
period. 

91.  The  Earl  of  Leicester,  on  his  estate  at  Holkham,  has  adopted  a  system  which  is  Lord 

an  entire  subversion  of  the  old  ideas.  I  went  with  his  lordship  over  a  considerable  Leic^ter's 
part  of  the  land  to  which  he  has  applied  the  system  which  he  strongly  advocates  as  P'*^^^^- 
the  only  sound  one  to  adopt  on  the  light  sandy  soils  of  Norfolk  in  these  times.  Lord 
Leicester  who,  as  is  well  known,  is  a  thoroughly  practical  farmer,  and  takes  a  keen  and 
active  interest  both  in  the  management  of  his  estate  and  in  that  of  his  home  farm, 
said  emphatically  that  adhesion  to  the  four-course  shift  on  the  light  lands  of  Norfolk 
"  would. ruin  anybody/'  His  system  is  to  lay  the  land  away  in  grass  for  six  or  eight 
years,  with  a  careful  mixture  of  suitable  seeds.  It  is  mown  the  first  year,  and 
afterwards  fed  off  continuously  by  sheep.  If  the  sheep  are  wintered  on  tlie  pasture  it 
is  put  up  and  mown  the  following  season,  but  otherwise  it  is  not  mown  after  the  first 
year.  One  of  the  secrets  of  success,  however,  is  not  to  stock  the  land  too  heavily,  or 
feed  it  too  closely.     Much,  depends,  too,  on  a  careful  choice  of  seeds. 

The  following  is  the  "  prescription  '*  adopted  by  Lord  Leicester.  JEe  purchases  tlie 
seeds  direct  from  the  merchant  with  a  guarantee  of  purity  and  germination,  and  they 
are  mixed  after  arrival : — 

Lbs.  per  Lbs.  per 

Acre.  Acre. 

4  Coa^i^iooi  {Dactylia  Glcynierata).  \  Golden  Oat  Grass  (J i!?<?/w/.i^Zat?^sc^wo). 

2  Perennial  Rye  {Lolium  Feremie).  2  Meadow  Pescue  (Festuca  Pratensis). 

2  Italian  Rye  {Jjolkmi  Italicvm).  1  Hard  Pescue  [Festuca  Duruiscula). 

1  Timothy  (Fhletwi  Pratense).  2  Alsike  {Trifolium  Hybridum). 

1  Tall  Oat  Grass  [Avena  Elatior).  1  White  Clover  {Trifolium  JRepem). 

At  the  end  of  six  or  eight  years  the  grass  is  broken  up  and  a  crop  of  cole  seed 
taken,  followed  by  oats,  white  turnips  and  barley,  and  it  is  then  laid  away  again  for 
anotlier  period.  If  it  were  nbt  so  broken  up  and  cropped  the  land  would  become 
**  sheep  si^jk."  A  remarkable  feature  of  the  system  is  that  no  manure  whatever  is 
applied.  I  walked  over  land  farmed  by  Lord  Leicester  on  this  system  in  all  stages  of 
the  "  course."  The  pastures  were  at  that  time  (November)  very  thick  and  full 
of  feed,  those  which  were  coming  towards  the  end  of  their  time  showing  a  good 
sound  turf,  with  only  here  and  there  an  occasionjd  weak  spot.  A  field  of  white 
turnips  was  very  healthy  looking,  with  a  good  uniform  plant  all  over  the  field,  and 
apparently  a  heavy  aggregate  weight  of  roots. 

Lord  Leicester  had  adopted  this  method  on  over  100  acres,*  at  a  cost  of  from  12s.  to 
15s.  per  acre,  thus  throwing  about  half  of  his  arable  land  out  of  the  Norfolk  system, 
and  resting  in  temporary  pasture. 

XI. — The  AaniouLTUiiAL  Holdings  Act  and  Conditions  of  Tenancy. 

92.  The  interest  exhibited  in  Norfolk  as  to  the  working  of  the  Agricultural  Evidence 
Holdings  Act  was  so  considerable  that  it  seems  to  me  desirable,  at  the  risk  of  some  received, 
repetition,  to  summarise  some  of  the  principal  evidence  laid  before  me  on  the  subject. 

This  appears,  therefore,  in  a  statement  in  the  Appendix.  It  includes  practically  all  the  App.  B  6. 
points  raised  by  witnesses,  though  it  does  not,  of  course,  include  the  evidence  of  more 
than  a  certain  number  who  may  be  taken  together  as  representative.  In  many 
instances  important  witnesses  stated  shortly  that  they  agreed  with  the  recommenda- 
tions  made  by  the  Committee  of  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture  which  reported 
upon  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  In  other  cases,  and  especially  among  members 
of  the  Chamber,  they  stated  that  they  endorsed  the  views  of  the  Norfolk  Chamber  of 
Agriculture.  Many,  I  might  almost,  I  think,  say  a  majority  of,  farmers  said  that 
they  '*  agreed  with  Mr.  Read  "  whose  views  on  the  Act  are  well  known  and  have  been 
laid  by  him  in  person  before  the  Commission.  No  one,  indeed,  in  mixing  with  Norfolk 
farmers  could  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  confidence  with  which  almost  all  of  them 
regarded  any  action  which  Mr.  Read  might  take  on  their  behalf  in  regard  to  such 
questions  as  these,  and  their  willingness  to  accept  his  judgment. 

93.  Although  a  few  witnesses  stated  that  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  is  a  good  Dissatis- 
Act   and   works   fairly,   the    bulk  of  evidence  tended   to   show   a  large  amount  of  <«ction  with 

•^  ^  the  Act. 

*  A  letter  from  Mr.  Wood,  (Lord  Leiccoter's  agent)  some  time  after  n\y  visit,  iuformcd  me  that  in  the 
preflei?t  year  (1895)  100  acres  more  have  been  thrown  out  of  cultivation,  makinor  the  total  area  ihuK  dealt  wifli 
524  acres. 
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dissatisfaction  with  it  on  the  part  of  tenant  farmers.  The  complaints  against  it  di^dde 
themselves  into  two  classes,  viz : — 

(1.)  As  regards  provisions  in,  or  oziussions  frorn^  the  Act  itself ;  and 

(2.)  As  regards  the  administration  of  the  Acjt. 

I  will  endeavour  to  state  as  clearly  as  possible  the  substance  of  the  complaints  and 
suggestions  made  to  me  on  caph  of  these  points. 

94.  In  the  first  plaoe^  as  already  indicated,  a  few  witnesses  defended  the  Act  in 
general  terms  as  it  stands,  and  stated  that  it  had  been  of  benefit  to  fanners.  Lord 
Leicester  observed  that  it  **  works  well  for  a  good  tenant,"  and  a  similar  observation 
was  made  by  other  witnesses*  It  was  said  that  the  true  reason  why  it  was  so  little 
used  was  that  farmers  in  these  times  when  they  quit  their  farms,  often  by  reason 
of  financial  difficulties,  have  no  claim  for  compensation,  or  that,  at  any  rate,  the 
landlord's  legitimate  claim  for  dilapidations  would  far  exceed  it.  One  valuer  in  South 
Norfolk  stated  that  in  76  per  cent,  of  the,  cases  in  which  he  had  acted,  the  landlord's 
legitimate  claim  for  dilapidations  would  have  exceeded  the  tenant*  s« 

Again,  some  of  those  who  thought  that  the  Act  is  inoperative  did  not  condenm  the 
Act  itself,  but  thought  it  a  good  one  if  fairly  a^qplied. 

It  was  further  steted  that  the  Act  has  been  of  indirect  benefit  by  its  influaice  on 
agreements.  In  the  fens,  for  instance,  I  was  informed  that  compensation  tor  cake 
was  never  paid  until  the  Act  was  passed,  whereas  now  it  is  recognised  in  all  the 
agreements. 

But  the  preponderance  of  opinion  was  undoubtedly  that  the  Act  itself  needs 
amendment,  though  it  was  not  often  easy  to  get  a  statement  of  the  specific  points. 

95.  One  point  was  clearly  put  by  several  witnesses,  viz.,  as  to  the  notice  of  claim. 
It  was  tliought  that  either  party  should  have  an  equal  right  of  claim,  and  that  the 
claims  of  both  should  be  delivered  on  the  same  day.  The  main  object  of  this  sugges- 
tion is  the  prevention  of  excessive,  or,  to  use  a  phrase  employed  at  the  Lynn  meeting, 
"  bogus,"  coimter-claims.  It  is  freely  alleged  that  landlords  or  their  agents,  on 
receiving  a  claim  from  a  tenant,  deliberately  pile  up  a  counter-claim  which  shall 
"  overtop  "  it,  and,  as  it  was  put  by  the  Norfolk  Chamber,  "  tenants  are  boimced  out 
of  their  claims  by  the  counter-claims."  By  so  amending  the  Act  as  to  provide  for 
the  landlord's  claim  to  be  made  out  before  the  tenant's  claim  has  been  seen,  i.e.y  for 
the  simultaneous  delivery  of  claims  on  either  side,  it  is  believed  that  this  practice  of 
"  capping  "  the  tenant's  claim  would  be  prevented. 

Two  considerations  are  noteworthy  on  this  point.  In  the  first  place,  as  I  pointed 
out  at  the  Lynn  meeting  and  on  many  other  occasions,  it  is  not  the  amount  claimed 
by  the  landlord,  but  the  amount  awarded  to  him  which  really  affects  the  tenant.  It 
is  not  uncommon  for  a  denunciation  of  the  Act  to  be  founded  on  a  case  in  which  an 
extravagant  counter-claim  has  been  made,  and  to  a  large  extent  disallowed.  It  is 
obvious  that  such  a  case  proves  the  value  of  the  Act  and  not  its  inutility.  Indeed,  the 
Act  expressly  instructs  referees  and  umpires  to  discountenance  unreasonableness  in 
making  claims,  by  empowering  them  to  take  it  into  account  in  awarding  costs.  They 
have  power  to  charge  the  whole  of  the  costs  on  one  party  if  they  think  his  action  calls 
for  it.*  It  may  be  said,  probably  with  justice,  that  this  provision  is  not  enforced,  but 
that  is  a  criticism  of  the  administration  of  the  Act.  So  far  as  the  Act  is  concerned  it 
undoubtedly  provides  a  means  for  punishing  either  party  who  makes  an  extravagant 
and  unreasonable  claim. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  whether  strictly  logical  or  not,  the  fact  that  an 
exorbitant  claim  may  be  made  up  on  behalf  of  the  landlord,  even  when  the  tenant 
claims  what  is  clearly  his  right,  does  have  the  effect  of  frightening  tenants.  The  mere 
uncertainty  as  to  what  the  counter-claim  may  comprise  and  how  far  it  may  be 
established  in  law  is  alarming. 

But  a  still  more  serious  consideration  seems  to  me  to  arise  in  regard  to  this  suggestion 
of  simultaneity  of  claim,  and  that  is  wHeCher  it  might  not,  taken  by  itself,  have  precisely 
the  opposite  effect  to  that  which  it  is  intended  to  have.  Tlie  intention  of  the  proposal, 
as  has  been  said,  is  to  reduce  the  amount  of  counter-claims.     But  it  may  fairly  be 

*  Section  20  of  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  runs : — 

"  The  costs  of  and  attending  the  reference,  including  the  remuneration  of  the  referee  or  referees  and  umpire, 
where  the  umpire  lias  been  required  to  act,  and  including  other  proper  exi)enses,  shall  be  borne  and  paid  by 
the  parties  in  such  proportion  as  to  the  referee  or  referees  or  umpire  appears  just,  regard  being  had  to  the 
reasofutbleness  or  unreasonableness  of  the  claim  of  either  party  in  respect  of  amount  or  otherwise^  and  to  mil 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  award  may  direct  the  payment  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  costs 
aforesaid  by  the  one  party  to  the  other." 
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argued  that  if  the  landlord  has  to  make  his  counter-claim  hlindly  and  without  any 
knowledge  Tfhether  the  olaim  Against  Mm  is  reasonable  or  imreasonable,  he  or  his 
agent  will  not  be  induced  tc  limit  the  ooim^ter-claim,  but  will  rather  be  inclined  to 
make  it  as  comprehensive  and  exhaustive  as  possible  so  as  to  be  ''  on  the  safe  side/' 
This  seems  to  be  only  in  accordance  with  the  ordinary  practice  of  business,  and 
therefore  it  follows  that  this  suggestion  alone  might  not  have  that  eflfect  in  reducing 
counter-claims  which  it  is  intended  to  have. 

96.  That  the  adoption-  of  the  principle  of  "equal  right  to  claim''  would  bean  Extension  of 
advantage  to  landloras  seems  obvious.    At  present,  of  course,  so  far  as  the  Agricultural  landlord's 
Holdings  Act  is  concerned,  a  landlord  has  no  remedy  whatever  against  a  bad  tenant.  ^^^  ^^ 
He  has,  no  doubt,  other  rights  under  common  law,   custom  of  the  country,   or 
agreement,  but  qud  the  Act  he  is  helpless  unless  the  tenant  moves  first.     If  the 
proposed  amendment  were  made  he  would  have  a  substantive  right  under  the  Act  to 

claim  against  any  tenant.  This  position  is,  I  believe,  fully  accepted  by  those  who 
advocate  the  amendment,  their  view  being  that  it  is  just  to  gi\e  the  landlord  the  right 
to  claim  against  a  tenant  who  has  injured  his  farm,  and  that  the  tenant  who  does  not 
claim  is  often  precisely  the  one  against  whom  a  claim  for  dilapidations  would  be  fair 
and  reasonable.  Primd  facie  the  tenant  who  makes  a  claim  is  a  man  who  has  treated 
the  farm  fairly,  while  the  tenant  who  makes  no  claim  is  a  man  who  is  conscious  of 
having  treated  the  farm  badly.  Yet  the  Act  gives  a  landlord  the  right  to  claim  for 
dilapidations  from  the  former,  and  not  from  the  latter,  which  is  absurd. 

97.  But  I  would  point  out  that  the  proposal  goes  farther,  in  consequence  of  a  recent  The  case  of 
decision  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  than  is  commonly  supposed.     It  is  certainly  Holmes  v. 
not  generally  known  that  the  amount  awarded  to  the  landlord  in  respect  of  a  coimter-  ^^'^"^^y- 
claim  cannot  under  any  circumstances  exceed  the  amount  of  the  tenant's  claim.     This 

is  the  law  as  laid  down  by  Mr.  Justice  Grantham  and  Mr.  Justice  Lawrance  in  the 
case  of  Holmes  v.  Formby.  As  this  is  a  Norfolk  case,  and  as  it  establishes  a  principle 
which  is  not  only,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  quite  unexpected,  but  which  strikes  at  the 
root  of  the  whole  procedure  of  the  Act,  it  may  be  desirable  to  give  the  facts  and  the 
decision  in  this  place.  Formby  was  a  tenant  to  Holmes  of  certain  farms  in  Norfolk 
tmder  certain  leases,  and  an  agreement  made  between  them.  The  tenancy  expired  in 
October  1893,  and  preViously  to  that  time  the  tenant  gave  due  notice  to  the  landlord 
of  his  intention  to  claim  compensation  under  the  Act.  Thereupon  the  landlord  duly 
gave  notice  of  counter-claim  for  waste  and  breaches  of  agreement  committed  by  the 
tenant.  The  result  of  the  reference  under  the  Act  was  that  the  umpire  awarded  the 
sum  of  18?.  16«.  hd.  as  due  to  the  tenant,  and  49i.  Is.  Orf.  as  due  to  the  landlord,  leaving 
a  balance  due  from  the  tenant  to  the  landlord  of  30i.  IQs.  7d.  As  the  tenant  did  not 
pay  the  balance  due  from  him  within  fourteen  days  after  the  award,  the  landlord 
obtained,  in  due  course,  an  order  for  its  payment  from  the  County  Court  judge,  and. 
the  amount  still  remaining  unpaid,  followed  this  up  by  issuing  execution  against  the 
tenants  Thereupon  the  tenant  applied  to  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  of  the  High 
Court  for  a  writ  of  prohibition  against  the  County  Court  judge  and  the  landlord  to 
prohibit  them  from  further  proceeding  in  the  matter,  so  far  as  the  award  was  in 
respect  of  matters  not  within  the  Act,  upon  the  ground  that  the  County  Court  had 
exceeded  its  jurisdiction,  and  that  the  award  was  bad  on  the  face  of  it. 

VoT  the  tenant  it  was  contended  that  where  the  claim  of  the  landlord  under 
Section  6  of  the  Act  was  found  by  the  award  to  overtop  that  of  the  tenant,  the 
umpire  had  no  power  to  award  the  overplus  to  the  landlord  and  the  County  Court  had 
no  jurisdiction  to  enforce  such  award.  The  claim  of  the  landlord  could,  it  was  con- 
tended, only  be  taken  into  account  by  way  of  reduction  of  the  sum  due  to  the  tenant. 

For  the  landlord  it  was  submitted  that  if  the  above  contentions  were  right  the  Act 
would  be  reduced  to  an  absurdity.  The  landlord  and  tenant  each  gave  particulars  of 
their  claims^  called  their  witnesses  before  the  umpire,  and  then,  if  the  landlord  had  a 
balance  in  his  favour,  the  tenant  could  simply  walk  away  without  paying  anything. 

Mr.  Justice  Grantham >  in  giving  judgment,  is  reported  as  follows  : — 

*'  The  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  1888,  was  passed  for  the  btmefit  of  a  class,  the 
tenants.  It  was  supposed  that  the  tenants  would  gain  much  benefit  from  the  Act; 
but  it  gave  them  no  more  than,  in  some  counties  at  any  rate,  they  already  had  by 
custom.  The  Act  was  intended  to  give  them  compensation  for  unexhausted  improve- 
ments which  it  was  supposed  they  could  not  otherwise  get,  and  to  provide  a  procedure 
for  the  ascertainment  and  recovery  of  such  compensation.  Whilst  the  matter  was  in 
course  of  debate  it  was  urged  that  it  would  be  a  hardship  upon  a  landlord,  having  a 
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good  claim  against  his  tenant,  and  being  saddled  perhaps  with  the  payment  of  a 
considerable  sum  for  unexhausted  improvements,  if  tiie  tenant  were  able  to  put  the 
money  in  his  pocket  and  go  off,  leaving  the  landlord  unable  to  get  payment  of  what 
was  due  to  him.  Two  provisions  were  therefore  inserted  in  the  Act.  First,  the 
landlord,  on  paying  compensation  to  a  tenant  under  the  Act,  was  entitled  to  obtain 
from  the  County  Court  a  charge:  on  the  holding  to  the  amount  of  the  compensation 
paid ;  and  secondly,  if  he  bad  any  claim  against  the  tenant  less  than  or  equivalent  to 
the  tenant's  claim  against  him,  he  could  set  off  his  claim  against  that  of  the  tenant. 
I  feel  confident  that  if,  as  has  been  contended,  tlie  legislature  had  intended  to  give  the 
landlord  power  to  claim  as  fully  as  the  tenant  the  Act  would  have  been  very  different. 
The  answer  to  that  contention  is  that  the  Act  as  passed  in  the  House  of  Commons  was 
intended  to  benefit,  and  based  upon  the  principle  of  benefitting,  the  tenant.  Are  there 
any  words  in  the  Statute  which  give  the  umpire  or  the  Coimty  Court  judge  power  to 
give  the  landlord  compensation  over  and  beyond  the  amount  of  compensation  allowed 
to  the  tenant  i  I  am  of  opinion  that  there  are  not.  It  was  argued  that  when  the 
Act  was  passed  the  power  to  counter-claim  had  already  been  introduced  by  the 
Judicature  Acts,  and  that  on  this  account  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  legislature  in 
this  Act  intended  that  the  landlord  should  be  able  to  recover  more  than  the  sum 
awarded  to  tho  tenant.  But  we  have  to  take  the  actual  language  of  the  Act, 
Although  it  may  be  badly  drawn,  we  cannot  interpolate  into  it  words  that  are  not 
there.  Taking  the  Act  as  it  is,  I  have  no  doubt  what  our  judgment  should  be.  The 
applicant  is  entitled  to  a  writ  of  prohibition  so  far  as  the  award  goes  beyond  what  is 
warranted  by  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  1883." 

Mr.  Justice  Lawrance,  in  giving  judgment,  is  reported  to  have  said  : — 

*'  I  am  entirely  of  the  same  opinion.  There  are  two  answers  to  the  landlord's 
contention.  The  first  is  that  the  .Vet  contains  no  provision  enabling  the  landlord  to 
start  proceedings  for  enforcing  his  claim,  and  one  would  certainly  expect  to  find  such 
a  provision  if  the  Act  had  been  passed  with  the  object  of  providing  for  the  adjustment 
between  landlord  and  tenant  of  all  their  respective  rights.  As  it  stands,  if  the  land- 
lord has  a  good  claim  for  1,000/.,  he  cannot  make  it  imder  the  Act  unless  the  tenant 
has  made  a  claim ;  he  can  only  counter-claim  in  answer  to  the  tenant's  claim.  The 
other  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  language  of  the  Act.  The  question  is  whether, 
when  the  landlord's  claim  overtops  that  of  the  tenant,  the  landlord  can  recover  the 
balance  under  the  procedure  given  by  the  Act.  I  agree  that,  if  he  cannot,  the 
absurdity  pointed  out  by  the  landlord's  counsel  follows,  and  I  should  more  fully  agree 
with  the  stricture  he  passed  upon  the  Act  were  it  not  that  the  Act  does  not  deprive 
the  landlord  of  any  right  he  had  before  it  was  passed.  Section  6  enacts  that,  in 
ascertaining  the  amount  of  compensation  under  the  Act  payable  to  the  tenant  in  respect 
of  any  improvement,  certain  specified  things  in  respect  of  which  the  landlord  may 
claim  *  shall  be  taken  into  account  in  reduction  thereof.'  If  the  landlord  is  allowed 
less  than  is  allowed  to  the  tenant,  the  amount  is  to  be  deducted  from  the  tenant's 
claim  ;  if  the  landlord  is  allowed  an  equal  amount,  it  can  be  set  off  against  the  tenant's 
claim,  and  he  recovers  nothing ;  but  if  the  amount  allowed  to  the  landlord  overtops 
that  allowed  to  the  tenant,  the  landlord  cannot  under  the  Act  recover  the  excess.  The 
applicant,  therefore,  is  entitled  to  the  prohibition  which  he  claims.'** 

In  seems  obvious  that  in  the  faee  bf  this  decision  the  proposal  to  give  the  landlord 
an  equal  right  with  the  tenant  to  make  a  claim  would  be  a  very  material  alteration  of 
the  Act  in  the  landlord's  interest. 

Corapensa-  Qg.  There   is   a  general  agreement  among  farmers  that  compensation  should  be 

cro°/n**ftn^^^    allowed  for  corn  produced  and  consumed  on  the  holding.     In  these  days  when  it  has 

fed  on  the      become  a  common  practice  to  grind  a  large  proportion  of  the  com  crop,  this  question 

farm.  has  assumed  considerable  importance.     There  seems  really  no  reason  in  equity  why, 

if  a  tenant  feeds  his  com  to  his  stock  he  should  not  have  a  right  to  claim  for  it  in  the 

same  way  as  if  he  had  sold  it  and  bought  cake.     The  arguments  advanced  against  the 

proposal,  indeed,  do  not  so  far  as  I  am  aware  contest  this,  but  they  are  rather  directed 

to  the  difficulty  of  preventing  fraudulent  claims.     I  am  bound  to  say  that  this  fear  of 

imposition  is  somewhat  of  a  bugbear,  and  in  practice  would,  I  think,  be  found  to  be 

unreal.     The  onus  of  proof  that  home-grown  corn  has  been  consumed  would,  of  course, 

rest  with  the  farmer  claiming  to  have  consumed  it.     Any  competent  valuer  would  be 

able  to  judge  pretty  fairly  how  far  the  evidence  laid  before  him  was  conclusive,  and 

*'  The  cas"  \j  rcpovttMl  in  Law  Ueports,  1895,  1  Q.B.  p.  174.     It  forms  the  subject  of  a  note  by  Mr.  Druce 
i!)  the  Journal  of  the  Royul  Agricultural  Society,  Vol.  vi.,  Part  I.  3rd  series. 
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obviously  it  would  be  his  duty  not  to  allow  the  claim  unless  he  was  satisfied  that  it 
was  substantiated. 

It  was  stated  by  the  Council  of  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  that  at  one  time 
valuers  used  to  allow  a  ticnant  who  had  two  farms  to  claim  for  corn  grown  on  one  and 
consumed  on  the  other,  if  satisfactory  proof  were  forthcoming,  but  that  latterly  they 
have  refused  to  allow  this.  This  would  be  an  instance  of  very  arbitrary  action  to  say 
the  least,  and  its  legality  must  be  questionable.  At  any  rate,  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  it  is  common  to  allow  for  com  grown  on  one  farm  and  consumed  on  another, 
even  when  both  are  occupied  by  the  same  person. 

99.  One  of  the  chief  recommendations  made  especially  by  the  larger  and  what  \   ^^^!^  ^^ 
may  call,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  the  better  class  of  farmers  was  that  a  record  ^j^^**^^ 
should  be  made  at  the  commencement  of  a  tenancy  of  tlie  condition  in  which  the  land 

and  buildings  are  when  taken  to  by  the  tenant.  It  is  cousidered  that  this  would  be  a 
protection  to  the  man  who  had  taken  his  farm  in  bad  condition  and  had  improved  it, 
and  would  also  provide  a  basis,  so  to  speak,  on  which  at  outgoing  any  claim  for  good 
farming  might  be  estimated.  Some  objection  has  been  taken  to  the  proposal  on  two 
grounds.  Firstly,  that  if  a  farm  is  taken  in  a  bad  state  an  allowance  is  frequently 
made  for  the  fact  in  the  rent  for  the  first  year  or  two,  and  secondly,  that  any  such 
record  would  be  difficult  and  costly  to  make.  The  idea,  as  I  gather,  of  those  who  make 
the  proposal  is  that  to  the  ordinary  field  schedule  attached  to  an  agreement  a  column 
should  be  added,  in  which  should  be  stated  the  condition  in  which  the  field, 
fences,  &c.  are  when  taken  to.  ff  an  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  foulness 
of  the  farm,  the  fact  would  appear  in  the  agreement  and  would  be  taken  into  account 
on  quitting.* 

100.  Another  suggestion  made  to  me  was  that  a  tenant  should  be  entitled  to  claim  on  Compensa- 
quitting  for  any  increased  fertility  of  the  holding  due  to  continuous  good  farming.     The  *^^°  f^^ 
main  argument  for  this  proposal  is  that  under  the  present  system  a  tenant  who  contem-  ^^  ^^^ 
plates  leaving  his  farm  may  in  the  last  three  or  four  years  of  his  tenancy,  purchase  large  fanning, 
quantities  of  cakq  and  mianure,  though,  perhaps,  previously  he  has  not  been  in  the  habit 

of  doing  anything  of  the  kind.  It  is  alleged  that  he  would  be  able  to  make  and 
substantiate  as  large  a  claim,  if  not  a  larger,  for  compensation  as  the  tenant  who  had 
been  farming  highly  during  the  whole  of  hia  tenancy.  It  is  considered  that  this  is  unfair 
and  that  there  is  really  more  left  in  the  land  by  the  tenant  who  has  farmed  highly  for 
a  long  period  than  by  him  who  has  only  done  so  in  view  of  quitting.  That  being  so, 
it  is  argued  that  the  valuer  should  be  empowered  to  take  into  account,  and  if 
satisfactorily  proved  to  make  an  allowance  in  respect  of,  increased  fertility  resulting 
from  continuous  high  farming. 

101.  It  was  suggested,  further,  that  inasmuch  as  the  matters  in  respect  of  which  a  Schedule  of 
tenant  may  claim  are  strictly  defined,  the  matters  in  respect  of  which  a  landlord  may  landlord's 
claim  should  he  defined  with  equal  exactness.     At  present  there  is  no  definition  and  ^1*P»^- 
therefore  no  limit  of  the  matters  which  may  be  included  in  a  counter-claim. 

Mr.  Read  on  this  point  observed — 

*'  I  say  emphatically  that  the  landlord's  claims  ought  to  be  scheduled  just  the  same 
as  the  claim  of  the  tenant.  •  .  .  How  came  it  to  pass  when  this  Act  was  passed 
that  that  claim  of  the  landlord  was  not  admitted,  unless  it  was  as  a  counter-claim  to 
the  demands  of  the  tenant?  Why,  simply  this,  because  the  family  lawyer  sprang  up 
and  said  *  Do  not  give  away  your  rights  that  you  have  at  common  law,  for  bringing 
*  an  action  against  your  tenant  for  any  dilapidations.*  I  say  that  these  counter-claims 
oufirht  to  be  scheduled." 

*^  In  a  paper  read  on  April  2nd,  1894,  before  the  Farmer's  Club,  (London),  Mr.  W.  A.  SimmonB  dealt  with 
this  point  as  follows : — 

"  So  iiiuch  trouble  would  be  saved  if  tenants,  on  entry^  took  care  to  have  the  state  of  the  land  and 
buildings  properly  scheduled ;  a  valuer  would  often  in  this  wjiy  be  of  greater  service  than  he  could  ever  be  at 
1  he  expiration  of  a  tenancy.  lama  member  of  that  much-abused  class,  and  I  positively  wriggle  when  I 
nntieipate  what  Mr.  Clare  Seweli  Read  will  have  to  say  about  ns  presently ;  but  let  nie  assure  you  that  we  are 
inurh  more  sinned  against  than  sinning,  and  it  really  is  not  our  fault  if  we  are  frequently  obliged  to  render  the 
Act  practically  ineffective  .  .  -.  .  I  venture  to  say  that  to  a  large  percentage  of  tenant  farmers  the  present 
Act  is  as  incomprehensible  as  a  Greek  Testament  would  be  r  and  then,  not  understanding  it,  they  frequently 
blame  valuers  for  not  obtaining  for  theni  what  they  are  doubtless  often  morally  entitled  to  ;  but,  let  me  ask,  whoso 
fault  is  it  that  agreements  have  over  and  over  again  been  signed  containing  covenants  to  maintain,  uphold, 
and  keep  and  deliver  up  in  proper  tenantable  repair  buildings,  fence^^  watercourses,  gates,  &c.,  «fcc.,  without  any 
reference  to  the  rascally  state  in  which  they  were  taken  to  ?  Remember,  it  is  no  defence  unless  you  aiv  armed 
with  u  proper  schedule,  to  refer  to  their  original  slate  wheu  that  inevitable  counter-claim  appears ;  from  that 
moment  you  have  your  agreement  behind  you  and  a  Law  Court  in  front  of  you.  You  are  figuratively  *  between 
the  devil  and  the  deep  sea/  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that,  under  such  circumstances,  a  valuer  is  frequently 
obliged  to  advise  bis  client  to  make  no  claim,  and  that  when  a  claim  is  persisted  in  the  counter-claim  often 
overlaps  it  ?    Let  me,  therefore,  urge  tenants  to  see  that  they  obtain  a  fair  start/' 
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102.  All  the  four  points  mentioned  above  as  suggestions  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Agricultural  Holdings  Act  were  brought  forward  by  the  Norfolk  Chamber  of 
Agriculture,  and  are  also,  I  may  add,  included  in  the  recommendations  made  by  the 
Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture.  One  other  proposal  must  be  added  which  stands  in 
the  same  position,  and  that  is  "  that  two  years  and  older  seeds  should  be  paid  for  if  a 
"  good  plant,  and  the  land  clean  and  in  good  heart.*'  This  is  a  suggestion  which 
naturally  arises  out  of  the  practice  of  Norfolk  as  modified  in  recent  years.  It  would 
seem,  however,  to  require  somewhat  more  precise  wording  before  it  is  inpo^rporated  in 
ad  Act  of  Parliament.  As  the  proposal  stands  it  appears  possiblq  that  disputes  might 
in  som^  districts  arise  as  to  when  what  were  sown  as  ^*  seeds "  became  pasture, 
supposing  that* they  should  be  allowed  to  lie  for  several  years,. 

103.  At  the  Lynn  meeting  a  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  asking  "  that  a 
"  scale  of  valuations  \mder  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  should  be  fixed  for  the 
"  whole  country.** 

Undoubtedly  this  proposal  trenches  upon,  if  indeed  it  does  not, pome  entirely  under, 
the  second  division  of  complaints  against  the  Act  which  I  have  referred  to,  viz.,  those 
directed  not  so  much  to  the  Act  itself  as  to  the  administration  of  it.  The  resolution 
was  intended  to  suggest  a  remedy  for  the  present  system  of  dependance  on  the  arbitrary 
arrangement  made  by  the  valuers  of  each  district.  Mr.  Tallent,  in  supporting  the 
resolution,  observed  that — 

"  The  arbitrary  conditions  made  by  the  valuers  are  objectionable.  Valuers  alter  the 
scJale  of  valuatioja,  which  ought  not  to  be  left  to  them,  but  be  settled  for  the  whole 
country  by  Act  of  Parliament.** 

This  proposal  was  advocated  by  several  witnesses.  I  should  add,  however,  that  it  is 
the  simple  principle  of  a  uniform  scale  which  they  urged,  and  that  the  idea  was  not 
worked  out  in  any  detail.  Nor  are  those  who  propose  it  actually  wedded  to  the 
suggestion  that  it  should  be  enacted  by  Parliament;  the  ifiote  general  suggestion 
womd  be  that  the  Board  of  Agrioidture  should  be  empowered  to  draw  up  the  scale. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  this  proposal  is  not  new.  It  may  be  of 
advantage  to  recall  briefly  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  a  Committee  of  the  Central 
Chamber  of  Agriculture  which  considered  the  subject  in  1884.  As  the  report  of  this, 
Committee  deals  fully  with  the  question,  I  have  inserted  a  copy  of  it  in  the 
Appendix  for  the  information  of  the  Commission.  I  venture  to  think  that  the  time 
has  arrived  when  the  question  of  formulating  a  basis  of  valuation  for  the  whole 
country  might  be  advantageously  reconsidered,  and  if  this  should  be  done  it  is 
obviously  desirable  to  have  regard  to  the  conclusions  of  the  CentraJI  Chamber 
Committee.  The  raising  of  the  question  prominently  in  so  important  a  county 
as  Norfolk  justifies,  I  venture  to  think,  a  reference  to  the  whole  subject  in  this 
place. 

The  Committee,  it  will  be  seen,  suggested  a  basis  of  compensation,  applicable  to 
the  whole  coimtiy,  for  cake  and  other  feeding  stuflFs  consumed  on  the  holding  as 
follows: — 


Ptrcentage  of  Coft  to  be  allowed. 


If  oooftiuned  in 

kflt  Year  of 

Tenancy. 


If  eonaumedin 

last  Year  bat  one 

of  Tenanoj. 


Linseed  cake  and  meal,  cotton  cake  and  meal, 

rape  cake,  or  malt  culm. 
Corn  cake,  malt  or  other  manufactured  feeding 
stuffs. 

(Provided  that  the  quantity  alk>wed  for 
ahall  not  exceed  the  average  of  the  two 
next  preceding  years)* 
Hay,  straw,  roots  and  piUae  purchased 
Com  .  -  -  -  - 


One-thiid 
One-sixth 


One-fourth 
One-sixth 


One-iixth* 
One-twelfth. 


With  regard  to  mannres  {i.e.,  to  items  16  to  22  of  the  Schedule  of  the  Act)  the 
Committee  stated  that  they  were  "  unable  to  report  that  any  one  scale  is  of  general 
application."  They  recognised  a  common  principle  in  the  various  scales  submitted 
im  them,  but  they  considered  that  a  wide  divergence  in  details,  resulting  from 
differences  of  soil  and  other  cx)nditions,  is  inevitable. 
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104.  The  followmg  statement  6f  the  baSis  of  valuation  adopted  by  Norfolk  valuers  ^^^ 
under  the  Agricultural  ^Holdings  Act  ^as  handed,  jto  me  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Simpson.  It  is  i^^^  ^f 
dated  Septemb^^,,18Q2.^  /  oompensa- 

.  .,•  tion. 

AGRICULTURAL  HCH-DINGS  ACT,  1883. 


The  following  recommendations  for  carrying  out  t^e  above  Act  were  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  united 
discussions  of  a  committee  of  tife  Norfolk  valuers,  at  a  meeting  of  their  general  bo4y,  and  a  Committee  of  the 
Norfolk  Chamber  of  Agriculture.  .  . 


«  FIRST  SCHEDULE. 

"  PART  I, 
^*  [mpbotrmbnts  to  wmoH  Consent  of  Landlobd  is  bbqi^xbCd. 

'*  It  was  not  considered  tieceasBry  to  offsr  any  reconmiendations  upon  this  part  of  the  Act,  as  landlord's 
consent  is  necessary  before  compensation  can  be  claimed,  and  where  buildings  a:re  erected  without  consent  of 
landlord  they  aro  the  tenant's  property,  and  unless  he  can  obtain  compeuealion  may  be  removed  by  him. 

«  PART  II. 

"  Impbovbhrnts  in  respect  Of  WHICH  Notice  to  Landlord  is  required. 

**  Drainage. — This  class  of  improvement,  it  was  considered,  would  mainly  be  carried  out  by  landlord,  or  by 
an  arrangement  between  landlord  and  tenant.  Where  a  mutual  arrangement  is  made  for  landlord  to  provide 
tiles,  and  the  tenant  pays  all  labour,  carriage,  and  haulage,  compensation  should  be  based  upon  a  twelve  i/ears* 
principle ;  where  tenant  provides  tiles  as  wdl  as  labour^  <&c.,  nppn  a  twenty  years'  principle;  bush  draining, 
und  mole  ploughfns,  when  done  at  tenant's  cost,  upon  an  eiffht  years*  principle. 

«  PART  III. 

**  Improvements  for  which  the  Consent  of  Landlord  is  not  required. 

^^  No.  16.  Boning  Land  with  Undissolved  Bones. 

**  To  allow  bones  (not  less  than  }-inch)  where  applied  to  aitible  land  upon  a  four  years'  principle :  where 
applied  to  pasture  land,  eight  years. 

,  «  No.  17.  Chalking  of  Land. 

«  No.  19.  Claying  of  Land. 
**  No.  21.  Marling  of  Land. 

<<  To  allow  upon  a  twelve  years  principle ;  the  entire  cost  to  be  allowed  for  the  first  four  years,  and  after  that 
period  one-eighth  to  be  deducted  yearly  for  the  remaining  eight  years.  Claying  and  chalking  on  fen  lands  on 
a  six  years'  principle. 

«  No.  18.  Clay  Burning, 
<<  To  allow  one-third  of  the  cost  where  only  one  crop  has  been  taken. 

**  No.  20.  Liming  of  Land. 
"  To  allow  upon  a  four  years'  principle. 

**  No,  22.  Application  to  Land  of  Purchased  Artificial  or  other  Purchased  Manures, 

<<  To  allow  one-third  of  the  cost  of  vhe  following,  namely ;  rape,  mustard  and  cotton  cakes,  greaves, 
malt  culms,  bone  meal,  town  made  and  farmyard  manures  used  for  roots  or  ot^er  green  crops  during  the  last 
year. 

^  And  where  a  root  crop  fails  and  the  land  has  been  properly  cultivated,  and  is  left  in  a  clean  condition, 
half  the  cost  of  such  manures,  and  also  half  the  value  of  the  farmyard  manure  used  thereon. 

*«  No,  28.  Consumption  on  the  Holding  by  Cattle^  Sheep  and  Pigs  of  Cake  or  other  Feeding  Stuff 

not  Produced  on  the  Holding. 

<<  To  allow  one«third  of  the  cost  of  Unseed  and  cotton  cake,  linseed  and  cotton  seed  meals,  beans  and  peas, 
and  one-sixth  of  the  cost  of  all  other  corn  and  feeding  stuff  consumed  on  the  holding  during  the  last  year  of 
the  tenancy;  but  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  improvements  under  this  clause,  no  larger  amounts  for 
compensation  shall  be  taken  into  calculation  ibr  allowance  of  the  proportions  of  one-third  and  one-sixth 
respectively  than  their  average  expenditure  during  the  last  three  years  of  the  occupation. 
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^*  Also  subject  to  the  three  years'  average  expenditure,  one-aixth  of  the  cost  of  linseed  and  cotton  cake, 
linseed  and  cotton  seed  meals,  beans  and  peas  consumed  in  ;the  preceding  year;  but  in  making  any  allowance 
under  this  clause  the  nature  of  the  soil  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

*^  Where  the  unexhausted  value  of  feeding  stuff  is  allowed,  the  maximum  price  of  farmyard  manures  made 
by  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  should  not  exceed  3*.  per  load. 

"  Folding  on  the  ollwid  for  winter  corn  in  the  last  year  shall  be  subject  to  a  reduction  of  one-half  where  the 
artificial  food  consumed  thereon  has  already  been  charged. 

"  In  all  cases  of  a  compensation  claim,  under  part  I)  of  first  Schedule,  foulness  of  the  laud  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  as  a  reduction  or  set  off;  such  foulness,  however,  (unless  excessive,  over  the  whole  or  greater 
portion  of  the  holding)  shall  not  be  deemed  to  extend  beyond  the  lands  comprised  in  the  root  and  fallow  shift, 
and  the  last  year's  summer  corn  shift. 

**  Where  fences  that  are  usually  trimmed  have  been  properly  so  done  in  the  preceding  autumn ;  and  where 
drains,  dykes,  ditches,  and  water-courses  have  been  properly  done  out  during  the  last  year  of  the  tenancy,  no 
claim  or  set  off*  shall  be  allowed." 

With  regard  to  the  above,  I  was  informed  by  the  JNorfolk  Chamber  of  Agriculture 
— at  the  Council  meeting  which  I  attended — that  they  did  not  accept  it  as  sanctioned 
by  them,  as  certain  alterations  were  made  in  it  after  the  draft  had  been  seen  by  their 
Committee,  and  assumed  to  be  settled. 

I  was  informed  that  the  principal  valuers  of  the  county  meet  every  year  to  decide 
upon  the  actual  allowances  which  shall  be  made  for  compensation  for  particular  items. 
At  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture  Council  meeting  it  was  observed  tliat  '*  not  more  than 
"  half-a-dozen  men  ever  act  as  umpires,  and  they  practically  rule  the  county." 

Valuers  X05.  It  was  freely  asserted  by  many  witnesses  that  the  valuers  as  a  rule  are  *'  against 

Acl*^^  the  Act,"  or,  as  Mr.  Bead  expresses  it,  they  **  boycott  "  it.  **  If  the  present  valuers 
*'  exercise  their  powers  as  they  now  do  no  Act  will  be  of  use  in  Norfolk"  was  a 
statement  made  at  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture  Council  meeting.  It  wa<?  further 
complained  that  the  charges  for  valuations  are  excessive,  and  that  the  administration 
of  the  Act  is  practically  in  the  hands  of  too  few  men.  As  regards  the  first  point  it 
may  be  observed  that  the  costs  of  and  attending  a  reference  under  the  Act  are 
(Section  20)  subject  to  taxation  by  the  Coimty  Court,  though  whether  this  provides 
any  effective  check  upon  the  charges  for  valuations  may  be  questionable.  As  to  the 
objection  that  a  few  valuers  "  rule  the  county  "  it  is  difficult  to  sec  how  the  number 
of  competent  and  experienced  men  is  to  be  increased.  It  must  be  presumed — as  each 
party  to  a  valuation  has  the  free  choice  of  his  own  valuer — that  those  who  are  so 
engaged  are  recognised  as  the  best  available,  and  that  they  have  attained  their  position 
by  a  process  of  natural  selection.  One  suggestion  msde  was  that  no  agent  for  an 
estate  should  be  allowed  to  act  as  a  valuer  or,  as  it  was  put,  that ''  all  agents  should 
*'  be  struck  off  the  list  of  valuers."  I  venture  to  think  that  this  proposal  is  too 
sweeping.  The  Act  provides  that  either  party  may  act  as  his  own  valuer,  and  con  • 
sequently  it  seems  not  unreasonable  that  a  landlord  should  be  represented  by  his  agent. 
But  it  is  quite  another  matter  when  agents  act  as  umpires,  and  there  is  certainly 
much  force  in  the  cjontention  that  no  man  who  is  permanently  employed  as  an  agent 
by  a  landlord  should  be  eligible  to  act  as  an  umpire  in  any  reference  under  the  Act. 

of^t^^c*  ].06.  Passing  from  the  specific  question  of  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act^  it  may  bo 
said  generally  that  no  evidence  of  any  widespread  dissatisfaction  with  the  conditions 
on  which  farms  are  held  in  Norfolk  was  laid  before  me.  Leases  were  formerly  almost 
universal,  tlie  term  varying  from  8  to  12  and  20  years,  the  two  fornjuer  terms  being  the 
most  common.  Yearly  tenancies  now  prevail  generally,  tenants  as  a  rule  refusing  to 
take  leases.  Where  leases  are  taken  they  are  not  often  for  a  longer  term  than  four 
years. 

The  adoption  of  the  four-course  system  and  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  produce 
are  specified  in  nearly  all  agreements  ;  but  the  evidence  of  both  landlords  and  tenants 
went  to  show  that  these  conditions  are  not,  as  a  rule,  rigidly  enforced.  A  demand  for 
free  sale  of  produce  and  freedom  of  cropping  was  made  by  a  few  witnesses,  and  was 
especially  discussed  at  the  Lynn  meeting  where,  however,  on  a  vote  being  taken,  no 
decided  opinion  was  expressed.  I  gathered  that  the  condition  as  to  the  course  of 
cropping  is  more  frequently  relaxed  than  is  that  as  to  thi?  sale  of  hay  and  straw. 

Fixity  of  tenure  was  not  mentioned,  but  one  or  two  witnesses  advocated  ihe 
establishment  of  a  land  court.  At  the  Lynn  meeting  the  suggestion  took  the  form  of 
•'independent  jurisdiction  to  decide  matters  of  dispute  as  to  rent,"  but  only  three 
persons  were  in  favour  of  it.  Mr.  Parsons  observed  that  "  land  courts  were  necessary 
26  years  ago,  but  now  the  tenant  has  the  whip-hand  of  the  landlord."  The  latter 
statement  expresses  the  view  put  before  me  by  many  witnesses.  One  witness,  in 
another  part  of  the  county,  suggested  the  establishment  of  "  Boards  of  Arbitration," 
composed  of  repres(mtatives  of  landlords,  tenants,  and  labourers,  to  settle  disputes 
between  landlords  or  tenants,  or  between  farmers  and  labourers. 
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107.  Lord  Leicester  was  good  enough  to  hand  me  a  copy  of  the  famous  Holkham  The 
lease,  and  also  a  copy  of  the  agreement — ^now  more  conmionly  in  force  on  the  estate —  Holkham 
for  yearly  tenancies.     I  give  the  agreement  in  full  in  the  Appendix.     In  the  main  it  ^^^^^' 
is  based  on  the  old  lease,  most  of  the  clauses  being  copied  therefrom.     There  are  some  D  i. 
diflFerences,  however,  one  of  which  is  important  and  significant.     The  Holkham  lease 
was  chiefly  remarkable  for  giving — for  the  first  time  in  England  as  I  understand — 
absolute  freedom  of  cropping  and  sale  to  the  tenant  for  the  greater  part  of  his  term. 

The  clause  ran  as  follows  : — 

**  The  tenant  is  to  cultivate  and  manage  the  farm  during  the  first  (commonly  16) 
years  of  the  term  according  to  his  own  judgment,  and  to  have  full  power  during 
such  time  to  dispose  of  all  or  any  portion  of  the  produce  of  the  farm  by  sale  or 
otherwise. 

'*  During  the  last  four  years  the  tenant  shall  bring  the  arable  lands  into  the  four- 
course  system  of  husbandry  practised  in  Norfolk,  so  that  in  the  last  year  of  the  term 
there  shall  be,  as  nearly  as  the  sizes  of  the  fields  will  admit,  one-fourth  in  winter  com 
or  pulse,  upon  oUand  or  grass  of  one  year's  lying  ;  one-fourth  in  a  root-crop,  of  which 
not  more  than  one-fourth  shall  be  mangel-wurzel,  and  not  more  than  one-tenth  in 
white  turnips ;  one-fourth  in  barley  or  other  spring  corn ;  and  the  remaining  fourth 
in  olland,  or  grass  of  one  year's  lying ;  ami  he  is  not  to  suffer  any  hemp,  mustard, 
coleseed,  or  any  clover,  trefoil,  or  other  artificial  grass  to  stand  or  grow  for  a  crop  of 
seed  in  the  last  four  years  of  the  term.'* 

In  place  of  this  clause  in  the  lease  the  yearly  agreement  contains,  as  will  be  seen  on 
reference,  firstly  a  clause  stating  that  the  tenant  on  entry  is  forthwith  to  bring  the 
arable  lands  into  the  four-course  system  of  husbandry  practised  in  Norfolk  and 
''  continue  so  to  farm  the  lands."  He  is  also  "  to  consume  on  the  farm  all  the  hay, 
"  straw,  chaff,  colder,  green  crops,  turnips  and  mangel-wurzels  (except  that  grown 
"  in  the  last  year  of  tenancy)  and  spread  the  manure  made  thereon  upon  the  lands  » 
'•  where  necessary,  except  in  the  last  year  when  one-third  part  thereof,  as  near  as  the 
"  same  can  be  estimated,  shall  be  left  turned  up  in  heaps  for  the  use  of  the  landlord 
"  and  be  paid  for  by  arbitration,  as  herein-after  provided.*' 

Provisions  are  also  inserted  as  to  the  mowing  of  grass  lands,  and  as  to  keeping 
fences  and  ditches,  &c.,  in  order. 

.  No  doubt  the  stipulations  contained  in  the  agreement  are  relaxed  in  many  cases  on 
application,  but  the  point  worth  notice  is,  that  the  agreement  for  a  yearly  tenancy  is 
more  stringent  than  the  lease  for  a  term  of  years.  The  freedom  given  by  the  old 
Holkham  lease  is  not  given  by  the  new  yearly  agreement. 

108.  I  give  in  the  Appendix,  copies  of  two  other  agreements  in  force  on  estates  in  Other 
North-east  Norfolk  and  South-west  Norfolk  respectively.     These,  with  the  Holkham  agrsements, 
agreement,  give  a  fair  representation  of  the  conditions  of  tenancy  generally  in  force  nT&*D^2^ 
throughout  the  county  on  the  best-managed  estates. 

In  the  agreement  on  Mr.  Pratt's  estate  in  South-west  Norfolk  it  is  stipulated  that 
the  arable  uplands  shall  be  farmed  on  the  four-course  system,  and  the  fen  land  on  the 
five-course  system,  the  latter  being  as  follows  : — **  Coleseed  or  mangel-wurzel  (grown 
"  on  land  after  wheat)  fed  off  with  sheep ;  oats,  wheat,  clover,  or  other  artificial  grass 
"  sown  with  wheat  for  feeding  or  mowing  the  succeeding  year,  or  one  half  the  shift 
*'  Turith  beans  and  the  other  half  with  mangel-wurzel  or  turnips,  then  wheat  again." 
The  following  provision  is  added : — 

"  These  systems  of  husbandry  may  be  departed  from  in  any  case  in  which  the 
tenant  will  reap  advantage,  provided  that  no  injury  is  done  to  the  farm,  and  the  leave 
of  the  landlord  (in  writing)  is  obtained." 

In  this  agreement,  it  will  be  observed,  compensation  clauses  are  included.  These  are, 
in  substance,  the  allowances  set  out  in  the  "  ba^is  of  valuation "  quoted  above 
(paragraph  103)  as  being  agreed  to  by  the  Norfolk  valuera. 

109.  Tenancies  are,  as  a  rule,  from  Michaelmas,  and  the  ordinary  custom  is  for  the  Away-going 
incoming  tenant  to  pay  for  the  hay  and  roots  grown  in  the  previous  year  at  consuming  conditions, 
price,  for  all  manure  made  in  the  last  year,  and  for  the  cost  of  seeds  and  expenses  of 
sowing.     As  regards  the  corn  crops,  the  following,  quoted  from  an  agreement  in  force 

on  an  estate  in  Mid-Norfolk,  fairly  represents  the  custom  : — 

*'  The  last  year's  crop  of  corn  to  be  laid  in  the  barns  or  stacked  on  some  convenient 
part  of  the  farm.  The  incoming  tenant  to  pay  the  cost  of  thrashing  (by  steam-power) 
any  part  of  the  crop,  and  corn  grown  in  the  last  year  that  is  thrashed  before  the 
11th  of  October,  and  to  thrash  (by  steam-power),  and  dress  and  carry  out  to  a  distance 
not  exceeding  10  miles  all  the  corn  that  shall  remain  unthrashed  on  the  day  of  entry, 
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Summary  of 
evidence. 


fiuding,  free  of  charge,  the  manual  and  horse  labour  and  coals  required ;  in  return  for 
this  service  he  is  to  receive  all  straw,  cha£P,  and  colder  arising  from  such  last  crop  of 
com,  whether  the  same  shall  be  thrashed  before  or  after  the  day  of  entry,  K 
thrashed  before  the  day  of  entry  the  straw  and  chaff  to  be  well  secured  from  wet  by 
the  outgoing  tenant,  the  cost  of  so  doing  to  be  repaid  by  the  incoming  tenant.  All 
corn  to  be  thrashed,  dressed,  and  carried  out  before  the  1st  day  of  Jime  next 
following  such  day  of  entry.  The  outgoing  tenant  to  have  access  to  the  barns  and 
premises  so  long  as  any  of  such  last  crop  remains/' 

110.  To  sum  up  shortly  the  evidence  I  received  on  the  various  matters  coining 
under  the  head  of  conditions  of  tenancy,  I  should  say  that  there  is  practically  no 
demand  for  very  drastic  alterations  in  the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant.  What  is 
mainly  wanted  is  better  security  than  is  afforded  by  the  present  Agricultural  Holdings 
Act,  as  administered  in  Norfolk,  for  capital  expended  by  a  good  tenant  in  improving 
his  holding.  If  an  outgoing  lenant  can  be  fsSrly  reimbursed  for  expenditure  which 
has  improved  the  farm  he  asks  no  more,  and  he  certainly  thinks  that  he  should 
receive  no  less.  Let  the  Act  provide  this,  and  be  made  more  easily  workable,  and  the 
Norfolk  farmers  as  a  class  will-*  be  fairly  satisfied.  As  regards  conditions  while  they 
are  in  the  farm,  many  of  them  are  content  in  these  times  with  the  power  of  making 
their  own  bargains  ;  but  some  consider  that  the  law  should  explicitiy  give  them 
freedom  of  cultivation  and  liberty  to  sell  off  hay  and  straw,  provided  (and  I  believe 
this  would  be  accepted  by  all  as  a  necessary  qualification)  that  no  injury  was  done  to 
the  land.  That  the  landlord  must  have  some  power  of  veto  to  prevent  injury  to  the 
land  by  an  unscrupulous  or  impecunious  tenant  is  generally  admitted. 


Advantages 
of  game. 


Shooting 
tenaniB. 


The  Ground 
Game  Act. 


Xn. — Game. 

111.  Norfolk,  being  a  famous  game-preserving  county,  it  might  have  been  antici- 
pated that  the  question  of  game  would  have  been  among  those  most  frequently 
discussed.  I  did  not  find  it  to  be  so.  On  the  contrary,  it  seemed  to  be  generally 
believed  that  the  sflime  were,  on  the  whole,  a  blessing  to  the  county,  as  bringing  into 
it  a  number  of  wealthy  men,  who,  for  the  sake  of  shooting,  take  over  a  considerable 
amount  of  land  which  otherwise  would  be  practically  abandoned.  One  witness 
observed  rather  epigramatically  that  '*  the  partridge  had  been  the  salvation  of  Norfolk 
farming."  Without  accepting  the  statement  in  a  literal  sense,  it  indicates  a  view 
expressed  by  many  persons  whom  I  met,  viz«,  that  a  large  extent  of  the  light  lands 
were,  so  to  speak,  being  subsidised  in  the  interests  of  sport  by  shooting  tenants,  who 
hire  large  estates  for  the  sake  of  the  sporting  rights,  &nd' without  any  expectation  of 
obtaining  an  adequate  agricultiu^l  rent.  Instances  in  which  the  rent  of  a  shooting 
exceeded  the  agricultural  rent  were  not  uncommon.  Probably  it  is  true  to  say  that 
a  good  deal  of  land  is  being  kept  under  the  plough  as  much  in  the  interest  of  the 
partridge  as  in  that  of  the  landlord  or  tenant. 

112.  But  although  the  shooting  tenant  ha6  admittedly  been  a  boon  to  Norfolk  by 
bringing  in  these  times  a  certain  amount  of  money  on  to  the  land,  he  is  Hot  invariably 
welcome  to  the  farmer,  though  I  am  bound  to  add  that  cases  of  actual  friction  seemed 
to  be  rare.  Over  a  very  large  part  of  tbe  land  the  tenants  themselves  have  the 
sporting  rights.  On  Lord  Leicester's  estate,  for  example,  all  the  tenants  have  the 
shooting  over  their  farms  let  to  them  at  6d.  per  acre  with  the  exception  of  that  near 
the  Hall.  One  or  two  witnesses  who  were  not  in  this  position  urged  that  every  tenant 
should  have  the  first  offer  of  the  shooting  whenever  it  is  let. 

113.  The  general  testimony  was  to  the  effect  that  the  Ground  Gkime  Act  works  well, 
and  enables  a  tenant  to  protect  himself  sufficiently  against  hares  and  rabbits.  At  the 
Chamber  of  Agriculture  Council  meeting  this  was  the  view  expressed.  One  of  those 
present  said  he  had  suffered  loss  on  parts  of  his  farm  adjoining  covers,  but  that  the 
shooting  tenant  had  now  wire-netted  and  he  had  no  more  trouble.  The  "  abolition  of  the 
present  game  system  "  was  urged  by  a  speaker  at  the  Lynn  meeting  and  by  one  or  two 
witnesses  privately.  This  meant  practically  that  tenants  should  have  the  same  rights 
in  respect  of  winged  game  as  they  now  have  in  respect  of  hares  and  rabbjts.  I  did  not 
find  that  this  proposal  had  much  support.  The  commercial  value  of  shooting  rights 
is  thoroughly  well  present  to  the  minds  of  every  owner  and  occupier  of  land  in  Norfolk, 
and  to  hand  them  wholly  or  partially  over  to  the  tenant,  is  recognised  as  being  a 
simple  transfer  of  property. 
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114.  The  Chamber  of  Agricultcupe  in  their  report  made  the  following  reference  to  xhe 
Tithe  Rent-charge.  Chamber  of 

"  Tithe  at  its  par  value,  say  6s.  an  acre,  represented  20  per  cent,  on  a  rent  of  306*.,  at  Agriculture 
its  present  yalue,  4«.  6d.y  it  represents  30  per  cent,  on  a  rent  of  15*.  or  50  per  cent,  on  a  ^^P^^- 
rent  of  7^.  Qd.  per  acre.  It  is  no  longer  fairly  representative  of  the  average  value  of 
corn.  Latterly,  a  large  percentage  of  inferior  corn,  in  consequence  of  the  fall  in  price, 
has  become  unsaleable,  and  has  had  to  be  consumed  on  the  farm.  This  corn  does  not  pass 
through  the  weekly  returns,  which  have  in  consequence  shown  values  far  above  the  nett 
returns  to  the  farmer ;  moreover,  the  averages  are  unfairly  increased  by  some  of  the 
best  com  being  returned  two  or  three  times,  with  the  carriage  and  profit  of  the 
merchant  added  to  the  original  price  paid  to  the  grower.  In  consequence  of  its  very 
inferior  quality,  half  of  this  year's  barley  crop  is  not  saleable  for  malting  purposes,  and 
must  be  consumed  on  the  farm,  and  only  the  finest  samples  have  been  sold.  This 
accounts  for  the  averages  showing  a  less  serious  fall  in  barley  than  in  wheat  and  oats, 
which  cereals  where  well  harvested  are  of  fair  average  quality. 

"  Tithes  should  no  longer  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  value  of  a  crop  which  it  does 
not  pay  to  produce,  and  where  lands  ^ave  to  be  turned  over  to  grass,  or  abandoned, 
there  should  be  some  means  by  which  the  landowner  and  tithe-owner  should  be 
enabled  to  come  to  a  permanent  legal  agreement  as  to  the  sum  to  be  paid  in  lieu  of 
tithe." 

The  xecommendation  made  was — 

**  That  the  Tithe  Commutation  Act  be  so  amended  that  where  lands  can  no  longer 
be  cultivated  with  com  to  a  profit,  they  shall  no  longer  be  tithed  on  a  corn  basis." 

115.  The  estimate  of  the  Chamber  is,  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  amount  per  acre  Amount  of 
of  the  tithe  in  Norfolk  averages  6*.  at  par  value,  or  4«.  6d.  at  present  value.     This  S'^^^\'^ 
appears  to  be  rather  above  the  mark,  the  total  amoimt  of  tithe  collected  in  Norfolk     ^  ^  ' 
being  280,583Z.,  which  works  out  at  5«.  2{d.  per  acre  under  crop,  ©r  about  3^.  9d.  per 

acre  at  present  value.  There  are  only  four  other  counties  in  England  in  which  the 
tithe  per  acre  (commuted  value)  shows  a  higher  average  than  in  Norfolk.  These  are 
Essex,  6s.  y  Kent,  6«.  9^d.,  Nottingham,  5*.  9d.,  and  Si:&olk,  5^.  S^d.  The  inequality  of 
the  incidence  of  tithe  rent-charge  is  shown  if  we  contrast  Norfolk  with  half-a-dozen 
counties  where  the  amount  per  acre  is  lowest,  thus : — 

Norfolk 

Cumberland 

Huntingdon 

Leicester 

Northampton       -  -  ^ 

Westmoreland 

yorks.  East  Biding 

The  anomaly  that  in  the  present  day  titiie  falls  most  heavily  on  the  counties  where 
depression  is  greatest,  and  most  lightly  on  those  where  land  has  fallen  least  in  value, 
is  evident.  Many  cases  of  land  tithed  at  Qs.  and  %8,  and  even  higher  were  brought 
under  my  notice,  and  often  this  occurs  on  land  which  in  these  days  has  gone,  or  is 
fast  going,  out  of  cultivation 

In  Bacon's  report  on  Norfolk  two  lists  of  commutations  are  given,  each  containing 
the  valuation  agreed  on  for  arable  and  pasture  land  respectively  in  forty  parishes.  In 
one  parish  the  amount  on  the  arable  land  was  10s.  Qd.  and  in  another  10^.,  the  average 
for  the  whole  being  in  one  case  6s.  O^d.  on  arable  land,  and  2s.  4i^d.  on  pasture  ;  and 
in  the  other  6s.  6d.  on  arable,  and  2s.  5^d.  on  pasture.  Bacon,  in  dealing  with  the 
question  refers  to  the  great  rise  in  the  tithe  and  observes  -^ 

"  The  new  Act  just  passed*  has  placed  the  rent-charge  upon  the  average  as  high  as 

the  tithes  were  at  the  best  of  times.     According  to  Mr.  Kent's  report  in  1796  the 

average  appears  to  have  been  about  2s.  ll^rf.  per  acre ;  to  Mr.  Young's  in  1804  the 

•  average  of  37  minutes  he  took  was  4«.  9d.  per  acre.     In  the  year  1843,  the  average 

of  42  minutes  from  all  districts  of  the  county  makes  the  tithe  6s.  Sd.  per  acre. 

116.  There  were  one  or  two  grievances,  to  which  I  will  refer  directly,  connected  Thediversion 
with  the  methods  of  arriving  at  the  tithe  averages.     But  as  regards  titbe  rent-charge  of  tithe. 

as  such  it  was  only  in  one  or  two  instances  suggested  that  it  should  be  dealt  with  in 
any  sweeping  way.     One  speaker  at  East  Dereham  maintained  that  "*  tithe  should  be 


s. 

d. 

5 

2^  per  acre. 

0 

9|        „ 

1 

4i 

1 

H 

1 

li 

0 

6:;        » 

1 

3i        „ 

*  The  Tithe  Ck)minutation  Act  of  1836. 
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**  removed  from  land  or  devoted  to  it^s  original  purpose,  the  maintenance  of  the  aged 
**  and  infirm  in  the  shape  of  old  age  pensions."  At  ,the  King's  Lynn  a  speaker 
suggested  that  tithes  "  should  be  diverted  to  a  more  public  object.*'  These  views, 
however,  obtained  very  little  support,  the  prevailing  opinion  being,  so  far  as  I  could 
judge,  that,  as  expressed  by  more  than  one  speaker  and  witness,  **  the  diversion  of  the 
tithe  would  be  robbery."  Indeed,  the  predominant  wish  was  not  for  a  diversion  of  the 
tithe  but  for  a  reduction  of  its  amount  and  a  re-adjustment  of  its  incidence.  It  was 
of  course,  admitted  that  the  tithe-owners  had  shared  in  the  depression  with  the  tithe 
payers,  but  the  contention  was  that  the  share  in  the  loss  had  not  been  evenly  borne  in 
proportion  to  the  reduced  productiveness  of  different  kinds  of  land. 

On  the  other  hand  the  position  of  the  tithe  owner  was  generally  expressed  in  the  view 
that  *'  a  bargain  is  a  bargain.'*  Canon  Brereton  put  the  case  as  follows  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture  where  the  report  of  the  Chamber  was  considered. 

"  Sixty  years  ago  the  question  of  tithe  was  settled  by  the  Tithe  Commutation  Act,  and 
to  raise  it  again  in  the  form  proposed  (viz.,  in  the  report,  see  par.  114),  would  be  a 
revolutionary  measure.  It  was  the  first  and  fixed  charge  on  the  land  to  be  paid  to  the 
clergy  for  certain  duties.'* 

117.  It  was  argued,  no  doubt  with  truth,  that,  strictiy  speaking,  the  tithe  was 
not  intended  under  the  commutation  to  fall. on  corn.  When  the  commutation  was 
fixed,  a  sum  was  agreed  upon  which  was  assumed  fairly  to  represent  the  amount  due 
from  each  parish  as  equivalent  to  the  tenth  part  of  the  whole  titheable  produce.  The 
market  price  of  the  three  corn  crops  was  merely  taken  as  a  fair  basis  on  which  to 
reckon  year  by  year  the  proportion  due  to  the  tithe-owners  in  terms  of  money.  But 
whatever  may  have  been  the  intention  at  the  commutation,  it  cannot  be  denied  that, 
what  was  then  an  equal  basis  of  calculation  has  now  become  an  unequal  one,  and  that 
tithe  does  not  now  fall,  as  at  that  time,  broadly  speaking,  it  did,  on  different  land  in 
proportion  to  its  productiveness.  If  tithes  were  now  paid  in  kind  the  respective  value 
issuing  from  different  parishes  would  be  very  different  to  that  which  now  falls  upon 
them  on  a  money  basis.  Hence  arises  the  suggestion  made  by  the  Chamber  of 
Agriculture  that  land  which  ceases  to  produce  com  profitably  should  not  be  tithed  on 
a  corn  basis.  It  is,  perhaps,  fair  to  say  that  the  suggestion  would  have  been  more 
complete  if  it  had  gone  on  to  indicate  an  alternative.  As  it  stands  it,  no  doubt,  opens 
the  question,  admittedly  a  difficult  and  complicated  one,  of  the  readjustment  of  the 
incidence  of  tithe  rent-charge  on  different  classes  of  land.  As,  however,  no  proposal  in 
a  concrete  form  of  an  alternative  method  was  laid  before  me  it  does  not  lie  within  my 
province  to  attempt  to  carry  the  matter  further. 

118.  The  payment  of  tithe  is  now  recognised  by  farmers,  as  being  mainly  a 
landlords'  question,  affecting  them,  if  at  all,  only  indirectly.  Farms  are  now 
frequently  let  tithe  free,  but  in  many  cases  the  tithe  is  still  separate  from  the  rent,  the 
only  difference  being  that  it  is  paid  to  the  landlord  and  not  to  the  tithe-owner.  ^Phe 
tenant  consequently  feels  an  interest  in  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  tithe  averages. 

119.  Three  points  were  brought  forward  by  various  witnesses,  and  at  more  than  one 
meeting,  bearing  on  the  method  by  which  the  corn  averages  are  now  fixed.  These 
were — 

(1.)  The  fixing  of  the  average  on  best  corn  only. 

(2.)  The  fictitious  raising  of  the  average  by  the  inclusion  of  re-sales. 

(3.)  The  fixing  of  the  average  on  the  prices  of  the  whole  country,  and  not  on  those 
of  the  locality. 

As  regards  the  first  point,  it  was  urged  that  the  true  average  price  of  a  corn  crop 
ought  to  include  not  only  that  which  is  sold  at  market,  but  also  that  which  is  fed  at 
home.  There  is  an  increasing  tendency  to  consume  corn  on  the  farm.  According  to 
the  returns  collected  by  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  42  per  cent,  of  the  whole  com 
crop  of  1894  was  not  sold,  but  consumed  on  the  farms.  The  figures  for  each  crop, 
based  on  88  returns,  were  as  follows  : — 


Sold. 


Used. 


Market  Price 

of  Corn 

■old. 


Wheat 
Barley 
Outs' 


Qrs. 

5,172 

18.726 

2,023 

25,921 


Qrs. 

3,232 

11,712 

4,358 


Per  qr. 

s.    d. 

20    5 

20  11 

14     1 


Estimated 

Value  of  Com 

consamed. 


Per  qr. 
i.  d. 
20     4 

12  2 

13  3 


18,762 
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It  will  be  seen  that  while  in  the  case  of  wheat  there  was  no  practical  diflference  in 
the  value  of  that  which  was  used  and  that  which  was  sold,  there  was,  in  the  case  of 
barley,  a  very  great  difference,  and  in  the  case  of  oats  an  appreciable  one.  The  mean 
price  of  the  whole  com  sold,  according  to  the  above  figures,  would  be  ISa.  6d.,  while 
that  of  the  com  not  sold  would  be  15*.  Sd. 

The  fictitious  raising  of  the  price  in  consequence  of  the  same  corn  being  returned 
each  time  it  is  sold  on  the  market  is  another  matter  of  complaint.  It  is  obvious  that 
if  a  sample,  after  being  sold  by  the  grower,  is  again  sold  by  the  purchaser,  it  will  be 
returned  at  an  enhanced  price,  and  will  so  tend  to  raise  the  average  of  the  market.  It 
is  contended  that  the  tithe  average  ought  to  be  calculated  upon  the  price  actually 
obtained  by  the  grower,  and  should  tisike  no  account  of  any  transactions  between 
dealers  or  millers. 

At  three  of  the  meetings  which  I  held — ^viz.,  at  North  Walsham,  Loddon,  and 
Lynn — ^the  suggestion  was  made  that  growers  of  com  should  make  returns  of  all  the 
com  grown,  and  that  upon  these  returns  the  tithe  averages  should  be  based.  It  is  not 
very  evident  how  the  price  would  be  arrived  at  by  this  method,  but  the  principle 
embodied  in  the  proposal  is  clear  enough. 

Another  suggestion  which  was  brought  forward  prominently  at  the  King's  Lynn 
meeting  was  that  the  average  for  the  tithe  should  be  based  on  the  price  of  com  in  the 
local  markets,  and  not  on  the  average  of  the  country  generally.  The  idea  seemed  to 
be  that  the  tithe  average  should  vary  according  to  districts,  and  that  the  price  of  the 
corn  sold  in  each  district  should  fix  the  average  therein.  This  suggestion  was,  no 
doubt,  based  on  the  impression  that  the  local  price  of  com  was  lower  than  the 
average  for  the  country  generally.  I  am  not  sure  that  this  is  the  case.  The  following 
figures  for  the  year  1893  tend  to  contradict  it.  They  give  the  average  prices  for 
(1)  England  and  Wales,  (2)  the  eleven  returning  markets  in  Norfolk,  and  (3)  Norwich 
Market: — 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oati. 

(1)  England  and  Wales  - 

t.    d. 
26    4 

«.    d. 
25     7 

».    d. 
18    9 

(2)  Norfolk 

25     5 

27    8 

19     3 

(3)  Norwich 

26  10 

27    6 

18     8 

If  we  add  the  figures  in  each  case  together  and  strike  a  mean,  we  shall  find  that 
while  it  stands  at  23.».  7rf.  for  England,  it  is  24*.  \d.  for  Norfolk,  and  245.  for  Norwich. 
It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  if  the  tithe  averages  were  taken  on  the  returns  from 
local  markets,  the  tithe-payers  in  Norfolk  would  Have  to  pay  more  rather  than  less. 


XIV. — ^Malting  Barley  and  the  Beer  Duty. 

120.  About  one-tenth  of  the  total  barley  crop  of  Great  Britain  is  grown  in  Norfolk.* 
The  county  produces  more  than  double  as  much  barley  as  the  whole  of  Wales,  and 
nearly  as  much  as  the  whole  of  Scotland.  A  large  proportion  is  barley  of  high 
malting  quality,  and  the  figures  given  in  the  last  paragraph  indicate  that  it  commands 
a  price  considerably  above  the  average.  Under  these  circurnatances,  it  will  be  recog- 
nised that  anything  which  affects  the  price  of  barley  is  a  matter  of  greater  moment  to 
Norfolk  than  even  the  price  of  wheat. 

121.  In  his  final  report  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  Commission  (dated  December 
1881),  Mr.  Druce  observed  that  since  his  previous  report  (in  June  1880)  the  tax  upon 
malt  had  been  changed  into  a  tax  upon  beer,  and  that  the  alteration  had  been  made 
"  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  Norfolk  farmers.''  Many  of  those  whom  I  met 
lamented  the  repeal  of  the  malt  tax,  and  expressed  a  desire  for  its  re-imposition.  A 
proposal  to  this  effect  was  made  at  the  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture. 
Mr.  Read,  in  opposing  it,  said  : — 

"  The  transfer  of  the  duty  from  malt  to  beer  has  not  injured  the  agricultural 
interest,  and  has,  indeed,  probably  been  productive  of  a  certain  amount  of  good.  But 
the  brewers  have  been  allowed  to  use  other  articles,  which  it  was  never  expect.ed  they 
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Importance 
of  barlej 
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*  In  1894  the  total  yield  of  the  ^barley  crop  in  Great  Britain  was  72,296,066  bushels,  and  to  this  Norfolk 
contributed  7,614,293  buBhels,  being  a  larger  quantity  than  any  other  individual  county. 
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would  use,  in  lieu  of  malt.  When  farmers  asked  to  have  the  duty  placed  on  beer, 
they  expected  that  the  same  resti^ctions  would  still  be  enforced  so  a$  to  ensure  beer 
being  made  from  pure  malt  and  hops/* 

122  The  report  of  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture  recommended  that  a  **  pure  beer 
Bill  '*  should  be  passed  charging  an  extra  duty  upon  all  beer  made  from  other  sub- 
stances than  barley-malt  and  hops.  This  proposal  was  endorsed  by  the  meetings  at 
East  Dereham,  North  Walsham,  and  Kong's  Lynn,  and  by  a  large  number  of  individual 
wimesses. 

There  was  a  very  prevalent  belief  that  the  use  of  substitutes  for  bao-ley-malt  and 
hops  has  largely  increased,  and  is  increasing.  This  practice  is  not  only  believed  to 
be  a  contributory  cause  to  the  fall  in  the  price  of  maltiog^barley,  but  it  is  also 
considered  by  farmers  to  be  unfair,  inasmuch  as  consumers  are  not  apprised  of  the 
nature  of  the  decoction  sold  to  them  as  beer.  It  is  urged  that  beer  made  from  barley- 
malt  and  hops  should  be  differentiated  from  that  made  from  other  substances,  and 
that  one  difference  should  be  the  imposition  of  heavier  taxation  on  the  latter  class  of 


Betoms  of 

123. 

As  bearing  on  this  subject, 

I  have  extracted  from  the  returns  relatiner  to 

brewing  in 
Norfolk. 

brewers'  licences,  presented  annually  to  Parliament,  the  following  statement  showing 

for  the  Norwich  Excise  collection  the  number  of  brewers  and  the  quantities  of  malt 

and  com  and  sugar  respectively,  used  in  brewing  in  each  of  the  years  from  1877-78 

to  1893-94.     The  year  is  from  October  1  to  September  30  in  each  case : — 

Brewers,  for 

Brewerf,  not 

Mah  and  Com 

Sugar  used. 

Year. 

Sale. 

for  Sale. 

used. 

indading  the  Equira- 
lents  of  Syrups. 

No. 

No. 

BoBhelB. 

Cwt.    qrs.  lbs. 

1877-78 

41 

* 

tl,094,941 

• 

1878-79 

43 

* 

tl,036,029 

* 

1879-80 

36 

* 

tl,102,299 

« 

1880-81 

39 

11,539 

927,198 

16,307    3  14 

1881-82 

39 

10,347 

920,307 

16,594    2  19 

1882-83 

32 

9,297 

888,837 

11,850    0    0 

1883-84 

30 

9,867 

894,241 

11,262     2     3 

1884-86 

26 

10,274 

873,118 

11,866     1  20 

1885-86 

26 

6,035 

855,812 

10,795     1  27 

1886-87 

34 

1,517 

920,405 

13,400     1  20 

1887-88 

33 

1,400 

946,277 

14,046     3    0 

1888-89 

34 

1,305 

916,528 

19,043     2  12 

1889-90 

35 

1,239 

865,557 

18,776     1  20 

1890-91 

62 

1,248 

933,729 

22,379     2  14 

1891-92 

60 

1,130 

915,969 

24,363    0  27 

1892-98 

53 

1,041 

881,301 

28,067     2  18 

1893-94 

50 

914 

857,549 

27,713     1  21 

*  Part 

ioolars  not  given. 

t  MaltoE 

tiy. 

Foreign 
barley. 


These  figures  show,  firstly,  a  remarkable  falling  ofi^  in  the  number  of  persons  brewing 
for  their  own  use.  Some  complaint  was  made  to  me  of  the  taxation  imposed  on 
farmers  brewing  for  themselves  and  their  men — a  point  to  which  I  have  referred  in 
my  report  on  North  Devon. 

Another  notable  fact  shown  by  this  table  is  the  great  increase  within  the  past  six 
years  in  the  quantity  of  sugar  used  in  brewing. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  column  showing  the  amount  of  malt  and  com  used  is 
valueless  so  far  as  information  as  to  the  use  of  barley  is  concerned.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  in  the  later  years  very  much  more  rice  and  maize,  for  instance,  are 
included  under  this  heading  than  was  formerly  the  case  ;  but  the  return  itself  affords 
no  indication  of  the  fact.  I  would  venture  respectfully  to  submit  that  the  attention 
of  the  Excise  authorities  might  be  called  to  the  desirability  of  dividing  the  returns 
under  the  heading  of  "  Malt  and  Com,"  so  as  to  distinguish  between  barley -malt  and 
that  made  from  other  com.  Unless  the  practical  difiiculties  are  insuperable — a  point 
on  which  I  am  unable  to  express  an  opinion — ^this  information  may,  I  think,  fairly  be 
asked  for. 

124.  Many  witnesses  suggested  the  advisability  of  imporfng  a  tax  on  foreign  barley. 
At  the  North  Walsham  meeting  the  proposal  took  the  concrete  form  of  "  from  5s,  to 
10s.  per  quarter.*'  Pressed  as  to  whether  they  Would  tax  foreign  barley  used  for 
feeding  purposes,  the  majority  were  in  favour  of  discriminating  in  some  way,  so  that 
the  tax  should  fall  only  on  barley  used  for  malting.     I  received  some  evidence  which 
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tended  to  show  that  the-juuae  of  fcareign  barley  for  malting  is  increasing,  and  that  a 
mudh  larger  proportion  is  so  used  than  was  formerly  the  case. ,,  On  this  point,  however, 
any  definite  evidence  is  practically  nnattainable.  The  following  figures  of  ttie  annual 
importation  of  barley  from  1884  to  1894  show  that  the  quantifrjr  is  a  fluctuating  one, 
but  the  enormous  increase  in  the  last-named  year  is  remarkable : — 


Year. 


CirtB. 


1884 
1885 
1886 

1887 
1888 
1889 


12,953,015 
15,366,160 
13,713,637 
14,239,566 
21,305,350 
17,400,910 


Year. 


Cwtg. 


1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 


16,677,988 
17,465,698 
14,277,342 
22,844,562 
31,244,384 


In  favour  of  a  duty  on  barley  it  was  ai^ed  that  it  would  not  be  a  tax  on  food,  and 
that  if  a  proportionate  reduction  were  made  in  the  beer  duty,  it  might  be  imposed 
without  any  actual  increase  of  taxation. 

Grenerally,  the  large  number  of  suggestions  on  this  subject  which  were  made  would 
resolve  themselves  mto  a  proposal  to  tax  '*  substitutes  "  used  in  brewing,  to  put  a 
duty  on  foreign  barley  used  for  malting,  and  to  reduce  the  duty  of  "  pure*'  beer  by 
an  equivalent  amoimt.  The  idea  was  not  worked  out  in  detail,  nor  was  the  difficulty 
as  to  the  identification  of  malting  barley  at  the  ports  cleared  up,  but  I  give  the 
proposal  as  it  was  made  by  many  witnesses.  It  was,  of  course,  recognised  tiiat  to  put  a 
duty  on  foreign  barley  alone  would  tend  to  encourage  the  use  of  "  substitutes,'*  while 
to  put  a  duty  on  **  substitutes ''  alone  would  encourage  foreign  barley ;  so  that  the 
popular  idea  was  to  do  both. 

126.  A  subject  which  was  very  frequently  referred  to  was  the  recent  action  of  The  weight 
barley  buyers  in  insisting  that  all  barley  should  weigh  16  stone  to  the  coomb,  or  of  barley. 
56  lbs.  to  the  bushel.  It  has  long  been  the  custom  in  Norfolk  to  sell  wheat  and  oats 
by  weight :  the  former  at  68  lbs.  to  the  bushel,  and  the  latter  at  42  lbs.  to  the  bushel. 
Mr.  Read  stated  that  the  average  natural  weight  would  be  in  each  case — ^wheat,  61^  lbs., 
oats,  39  lbs.  In  selling  barley  the  element  of  weight  had  not  been  introduced  imtil 
1894,  when  the  buyers,  in  concert,  insisted  upon  farmers  making  up  every  coomb  to 
16  stone. 

Much  indignation  was  expressed  by  farmers  at  what  certainly  appeared  a  piece  of 
rather  sharp  practice  on  the  part  of  the  buyers  of  barley.  In  1893  barleys  were 
heavy  and  weighed  commonly,  I  was  informed,  17  stone  to  the  coomb.  Then  the 
buyers  bought  by  measure.  In  1894  barleys  were  light,  and  they  insisted  on  having 
16  stone  to  the  coomb  delivered.  This,  I  was  told,  ordinajrily  meant  the  addition  of  a 
half  bushel  to  every  coomb.  In  other  words,  the  buyer  obtained  nine  bushels  to  the 
quarter. 

The  Chamber  of  Agriculture  stated  as  the  result  of  their  inquiry — 

"  The  bulk  of  the  barley  is  reported  as  weighing  no  more  than  1 4^  stone,  another 
1^  stone  or  10  per  cent,  extra  having  to  be  added  to  make  up  the  required  16  stones ; 
in  one  case  it  took  246  sacks  of  4  bushels  to  make  up  216  sacks,  16  stones,  a  loss  of 
13  per  cent. ;  in  another  109  sacks  of  4  bushels  to  make  up  100  sacks,  16  stones,  a  loss 
of  9  per  cent.'* 

There  are,  of  course,  strong  arguments  in  favour  of  selling  all  corn  by  weight,  while 
on  the  other  hand  it  is  easy  to  defend  the  old  system  of  selling  com  Ijy  measure. 
But  a  kind  of  bastard  system  of  selling  by  weight  and  measure  combined  seems  to  be 
absolutely  indefensible.  Mr.  Read  observed  that  it  was  "  ridiculous,''  and  that  you 
'^  might  as  well  sell  a  bullock  by  weight  and  say  it  is  to  measure  so  much.*'  It  appears 
to  me  to  be  something  more  than  ridiculous,  for  it  is  a  system  imposed  by  the  buyer 
on  the  vendor  to  the  distinct  prejudice  of  the  latter,  who  is  bound  to  deliver  either  by 
measure  or  by  weight,  whichever  is  the  greater.  Thus,  if  a  coomb  of  barley  is  sold  to 
weigh  16  stone,  it  means  that  if  it  should  weigh  17  stone  a  full  coomb  by  measure 
must  still  be  delivered,  while  if  it  weigh  15  stone,  14  lbs.  weight  of  barley  is  to  be 
added  to  the  measured  coomb.  It  is  a  system  admirably  devised  to  enable  a  sharp 
buyer  to  get  the  better  of  a  farmer  in  a  bargain,  and  beyond  this  it  is  difScult  to 
discover  any  reason  for  its  existence. 
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XV.  Thb  Importation  of  Canadian  Storb  Cattle. 

126.  A  question  to  which  considerable  prominence  was  given  during  my  inquiry 
was  that  of  the  exclusion  from  this  country  of  store  cattle  coming  from  Canada.  If  not 
exactly  a  subject  of  purely  local  interest,  it  is  at  any  rate  one  in  which  Norfolk  is 
particularly  concerned.  A  large  number  of  store  cattle  are  bought  every  year  by  Norfolk 
farmers,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  these  come  from  a  distance,  comparatively 
few  being  reared  in  the  county.  When  store  cattle  from  Canada  were  allowed  to  be 
Ireely  introduced  into  the  country  some  of  them  found  a  regular  market  on  Norwich  Hill. 
Consequently,  when  on  November  21, 1892,  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  in  consequence 
of  pleuro-pneumonia  being  found  among  Canadian  cattle,  prohibited  them  from  beiiig 
landed  except  subject  to  slaughter  at  the  port  of  debarkation,  the  cessation  of  the 
supply  naturally  affected  the  mrmers  of  Norfolk. 

The  question  was  discussed  at  three  of  the  public  meetings,  and  it  also  formed  a 
topic  of  animated  conversation  at  several  informal  gatherings  of  farmers  at  which  I 
was  present. 

127.  At  the  North  Walsham  meeting  this  question  was  introduced  by  Mr.  R.  Wortley , 
who  expressed  the  opinion  that  Canadian  stores  were  of  benefit  to  the  country,  and 
that  they  ought  to  be  allowed  to  e^me  in  without  being  subject  to  slaughter  at  the 
ports.  Mr.  Bugden  stated  that  they  were  paying  21.  per  head  more  for  their  stores 
than  they  would  ha^e  to  pay  if  Canadian  cattle  were  aAnitted.  He  also  thought  that 
they  might  be  admitted  \mder  special  regulations  to  Norfolk  and  Scotland,  '*  the  two 
*'  parts  of  the  country  where  they  are  wanted.*'  I  pressed  the  meeting  on  these  points. 
Lord  Wodehouse  suggested  that  the  stores  might  be  admitted  into  **  all  grazing 
counties  *' ;  but  those  present  did  not  appear  to  be  greatly  interested  except  as  regards 
their  own  county,  and  eventually  the  meeting  decided  in  favour  of  a  suggestion  that 
Canadian  cattle  should  be  allowed  to  come  into  Norfolk. 

As  to  the  statement  that  stores  were  dearer  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of 
Canadians,  a  farmer  stated  that  he  paid  21.  per  head  more  for  small  bullocks,  and  30*. 
per  head  more  for  big  cattle  than  he  did  two  years  previously,  when  Canadians 
were  admitted. 

At  the  Loddon  meeting  the  following  resolution  was  adopted — 
*'  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  the  importation  of  store  cattle  from  Canada 
and  other  countries  is  of  great  importance  to  Norfolk  graziers,  and  it  earnestly  desires 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  admitting  them  from  some 
districts ;  and  if  necessary  to  subject  them  to  quarantine  before  shipment.*' 

At  the  King's  Lynn  meeting  an  entirely  opposite  view  prevailed,  and  the  following 
resolution  was  passed  unanimously — 

"  That  this  meeting  does  not  endorse  the  opinion  that  Canadian  stores  should  bo 
introduced  into  this  country." 

Mr.  Anthony  Hamond,  in  moving  this  resolution,  observed,  that  *'  East  and  West 
"  Norfolk  are  as  different  as  chalk  and  cheese.  One  idea  suggested  for  the  benefit  of 
"  East  Norfolk  was  that  Canadian  cattle  should  be  imported.  The  western  side  of  the 
"  county  is  a  breeding  district.  In  the  east  the  people  buy  a  few  steers  and  if  they 
'*  are  diseased  they  can  easily  kill  them  and  get  compensation  ;  but  if  we  got  disease 
'*  imported  into  West  Norfolk  it  would  be  a  very  serious  matter  indeed." 

128.  As  bearing  on  this  subject  I  had  a  return  made  of  the  number  of  cattle,  sheep, 
pigs,  and  horses  exposed  for  sale  on  Norwich  Hill  in  each  week  from  January  1,  1885, 
to  December  1,  1894.  I  give,  in  the  Appendix  the  full  return  for  the  past  five  years, 
1890-94.     The  figures  for  each  year  are  as  follow  : — 


Tear. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Pig8. 

Hones. 

1885 

80,209 

236,370 

6,276 

3,025 

1886 

98,666 

266,564 

9,209 

2,710 

1887 

98,401 

266,155 

6,885 

3,204 

1888 

101,331 

251,949 

6,850 

2,622 

1889 

96,698 

244,316 

4,885 

2,416 

1890 

102,009 

249,543 

4,100 

2,411 

1891 

113,201 

231,999 

24,074 

4,268 

1892 

119,453 

260,440 

21,738 

4,382 

1893 

103,907 

252,300 

24,351 

4,351 

1894  (49  weeks)     - 

Yearlj  average  1 
1885-93       -  / 

89,821 

221,763 

15,088 

4,201 

101,541 

251,070 

12,041 

3,265 

Die 
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It  will  be  observed  that,  while  these  figures  show  that  there  was  an  exceptionally 
large  supply  in  the  years  1891  and  1892,  they  do  not,  on  the  whole,  support  the 
contention  that  the  presence  of  Canadian  stores  exercised  a  controlling  influence  on 
the  supply.  In  1889  and  1890  it  will  be  seen  that  the  supply  of  cattle  was  less  than 
in  1893.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  1891  and  1892  the  number  of  cattle  in  the  United 
Kingdom  was,  according  to  the  Agricultural  Returns,  larger  than  in  any  other  year  of 
the  decade.  It  would  therefore  seem  that  the  increased  home  supply  in  those  years 
might  be  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  augmented  number  at  Norwich  market. 

129.  It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  any  precise  and  reliable  data  as  to  prices  of  stock  Bfect  on 
from  year  to  year.    A  large  farmer  in  Mid-Norfolk  was  good  enough  to  give  me  the  P"<^* 
figures  from  his  books  showing,  for  eight  years,  the  number  of  bullocks  bought  in  for 
grazing,  and  the  amount  paid  for  them.     These  give  a  fair  comparison  as  between  one 
year  and  another,  the  buyer  being  the  same  in  each  case,  and  the  conditions  of  buying 
practically  identical : — 


Number 

Total  Amount 

Amount  per 

Year. 

ofBulloekff 

bought. 

paid. 

Head. 

£ 

£    s,    d. 

1886 

202 

2,582 

12  15     0 

1887 

270 

3,798 

14    2    0 

1888 

180 

8,096 

17     4    0 

1889 

160 

2,590 

17    5    0 

1890 

180 

2,667 

14  16    0 

1891 

220 

3,696 

16  16    0 

1892 

220 

2,557 

11   12    0 

1898 

236 

3,427 

14  10    0 

The  average  amount  per  head  shown  in  this  statement  would  not  probably  be 
applicable  generally,  because  the  farmer  whose  transactions  are  here  represented  has 
not  only  a  high  reputation  as  a  iudge  of  stock,  but,  having  command  of  capital,  he  is 
probably  able  to  "buy  better  tlmn  many  of  his  neighbours.  To  quote  his  own 
words,  he  is  "  always  watching  the  times  to  buy  in  stock  and  turn  over  his  capital.'' 
But,  as  I  have  intimated,  this  does  affect  the  comparison  as  between  one  year  and 
another,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  the  figures  practically  dispose  of  the  idea  that  the 
price  of  stores  in  Norfolk  is  governed  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  Canadian  cattle. 
They  were  excluded  in  November  1892,  yet  in  the  previous  year  (1891),  when  they 
M'ere  present,  the  price  of  stores  was  16Z.  16^.,  while  in  the  following  year  (1893),  when 
they  were  absent,  the  price  was  14/.  10*.  I  should  add  that  the  result  of  inquiries  of 
several  large  farmers  and  graziers  showed  that  the  average  price  of  stores  at  Norwich 
in  1894  was  about  12Z.  lOs.  More  than  one  said  he  had  *'  never  bought  them  so 
cheaply." 

130.  I  gathered  as  the  result  of  a  lai*ge  amount  of  evidence  laid  before  me  on  this 
point  that  the  number  of  farmers  who  reaUy  wished  to  buy  Canadian  stores  themselves 
was  very  small.  Many  of  those  who  most  vehemently  advocated  their  introduction 
admitted  that  they  would  not  buy  them  for  their  own  use.  One  large  farmer  and 
grazier  of  wide  experience,  who  strenuously  urged  that  they  should  be  admitted  free, 
stated,  when  pressed,  that  he  **  once  bought  10  Canadians,  and  would  never  have  any 
more."  In  two  or  three  instances  farmers  said  they  had  bought  them  and  "  done  well 
with  them,"  but  the  majority,  including  many  of  the  best-known  and  most  successful 
graziers,  admitted  that  they  would  not  buy  them.  The  real  reason,  therefore,  for  the 
demand  that  Canadian  stores  should  be  admitted  to  Norfolk  lay  in  the  belief  that  they 
would  tend  to  lower  the  price  of  other  stores.  The  farmers  did  not  want  them  so  much 
for  themselves,  but  because  they  believed  that  if  they  were  present  they  could  buy 
other  cattle  cheaper. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  this  view  is  a  short-sighted  one,  for,  in  the  long  run,  a 
depression  of  prices  so  caused  must  tend  to  check  the  home  supply,  and  those  who  did 
not  want  the  Canadians  would  be  forced  to  have  them  because  others  were  not  sent  to 
the  market.  This  view  was,  in  substance,  expressed  by  one  or  two  witnesses.  They 
urged  that  it  would  be  a  benefit  if  farmers  would  give  more  attention  to  rearing  their 
own  stores.  There  is,  indeed,  a  tendency  in  this  direction,  and  it  was  mentioned  to 
me  as  a  factor  which  contributed  to  the  low  price  of  stores  in  lb94,  that  more  buUocks 
were  reared,  and  that  therefore  fewer  were  bought  in,  and  so  the  demand  at  Norwich 
Market  was  lessened.     It  certainly  tends  to  support  this  opinion  that  the  price  was 
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lower  than  for  many  years  past,  while  the  number  exposed  was  (as  shown  by  the 
figures  in  par.  128)  less  than  for  several  previous  years.  Although  the  returns  for 
1894  are  incomplete,  it  is  evident  that  the  number  of  cattle  would  be  less  than  in  any 
year  since  1889. 


XVI. — Other  Subjects  op  Complaint  and  Suggestions. 

Other  131.  I  have  singled  out  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  half-a-dozen  subjects  which 

sabjecfe  of.  .seem  to  demand  prominence,  not  necessarily  because  they  are  more  important  than 
equal  impor-  ^^jj^q  others  brought  before  me,  but  because  they  appear  to  present  features  which 
individualise  them,  so  to  speak,  in  connexion  with  the  coimty  of  Norfolk.  A  variety 
of  other  questions  were  brought  forward,  many  of  them  of  vital  importance  to  the 
future  of  agriculture ;  but  they  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  so  fully  dealt  with  in 
other  reports  presented  to  the  Commission  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  deal  with  them  at 
the  length  which  would  otherwise  be  inevitable. 

Bimetallism.  132.  I  take  first  in  order  the  three  subjects  not  already  referred  to  which  appear  in 
the  recommendations  made  by  the  Norfolk  Chamber  of  Agriculture.  The  first  of  these 
was  as  follows : — 

"  That  as  there  is  a  widespread  feeling  that  the  question  of  the  appreciation  of  gold, 
and  of  the  consequent  fluctuation  of  currency  values  is  of  grave  importance  to  British 
agriculture,  and  that  recent  financial  developments  have  materially  altered  the 
situation  since  the  sitting  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Gold  and  Silver,  the  Govern- 
ment be  urged  to  take  the  earliest  possible  opportunity  of  reconsidering  the  whole 
question." 

This  was  agreed  to  at  the  general  meeting  of  the  Chamber,  with  about  haK-a-dozen 
dissentients. 

At  the  North  Walsham  meeting  the  subject  was  discussed  on  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Cubitt  that  "  the  prices  of  many  articles  are  unfairly  depressed  by  the  competition 
"  of  countries  that  have  a  silver  currency,  owing  to  the  fall  in  the  value  of  silver.** 

Some  discussion  took  place,  and  it  was  agreed  by  a  large  majority  that  an  inter- 
national conference  should  be  promoted  with  the  view  of  obtaining  an  equal  monetary 
system  throughout  the  world. 

Though  the  question  was  not  very  fully  discussed  by  individual  witnesses,  I  gathered 
the  impression  that  the  large  majority  fully  agreed  with  the  views  above  expressed. 
One  farmer  whom  I  visited  in  North-east  Norfolk  stated  very  emphatically  that 
"  bimetallism  will  save  farmers.*'  As  a  rule,  however,  their  opinions  on  the  subject 
were  expressed  more  tentatively,  though,  as  I  have  said,  generally  with  a  strong  belief 
that  the  subject  ought  to  be  taken  up  and  dealt  with  by  the  Government. 

133.  The  second  recommendation  made  by  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture  was  : — 

"That  the  question  of  the  incidence  of  rates  and  taxes  should  be  immediately 
reconsidered,  to  meet  the  altered  position  of  agriculture.** 

In  the  report  to  which  this  recommendation  was  attached  it  was  observed : — 
"  AU  burdens  on  land  were  imposed  during  the  times  of  protection,  and  are  now 
practically  as  they  were,  with  the  addition  of  the  charges  for  education.  If  owners 
and  tenants  are  to  meet  the  competition  of  the  whole  world  it  must  be  on  fair  terms, 
their  entire  capital  must  not  be  wrung  from  them  in  the  shape  of  rates,  taxes,  and 
tithes,  which  are  now  being  paid  in  many  instances,  not  out  of  profits  derived  from 
the  land,  but  out  of  capital  hardly  earned  from  other  sources." 

There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  universality  and  emphasis  with  which  the  necessity  for 
an  alteration  in  regard  to  local  taxation,  in  particular,  is  believed  in  by  Norfolk 
agriculturists. 

134.  The  general  complaint  was  that  local  taxation  falls  unfairly  on  I'eal  property 
generally,  and  on  land  in  particular. 

At  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture  meeting  Mr.  Hollway  Calthrop  said  that  their 
report  showed  the  injustice  of  the  incidence  of  taxation,  and  left  the  Government  to 
devise  means  for  remedying  it.    He  added  : — 

"  I  contend  that  under  Schedule  D.  it  is  as  possible  to  assess  personalty  for  local  as 
for  ImpOTial  purposes,  granted  that  realty  and  personalty  should  stand  "on  an  equal 
footing  with  regard  to  imperial  and  local  taxation,  and  there  is  in  the  Income  Tax 
schediides  the  means  of  carrying  it  out.*' 


Burdens  on 
land. 


Unfiur 
incidence 
of  rates. 
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Canon  Brereton  objected  that  *'  the  question  of  assessing  personal  property  in  local 


areas  is  a  senous  one.'* 


Mr.  Bead  observed  that  the  suggestion  *^  did  not  mean  that  the  parish  shotdd  be  the 
"  unit  from  which  the  contribution  from  assessed  personalty  should  come.  It  could 
"  be  paid  into  the  Exchequer,  and  be  doled  out  in  the  same  way  as  the  present 
**  subventions  from  local  taxation,  so  that  every  parish  would  receive  its  share. 

As  a  rule  the  view  taken  was  that  the  devising  of  a  scheme  was  a  question  for 
statesmen  and  Parliament,  and  that  any  method  by  which  land  would  be  relieved  of  its 
undue  share  and  personal  property  would  be  made  to  contribute  its  proportion  would 
be  welcome. 

A  farmer  of  210  acres  who  prided  himself  on  being  a  '*  working  farmer,"  and  had 
started  life  in  a  humble  way,  drew  a  contrast  between  a  tradesman  who  started,  he 
said,  in  business  in  a  neighbouring  town  at  the  same  time  that  he  took  his  first  farm 
of  100  acres.  He  pointed  out  that  the  tradesman  was  assessed  at  50/.  per  annum  for 
local  rates,  while  he  w^  assessed  at  that  time  at  1851.  on  his  100  acres. 

One  farmer  observed  : — 

"  Foreign  countries  foster  the  land ;  we  fleece  it.*' 

The  Lynn  meeting  resolved  : — 

''  That  the  poor  and  the  roads  should  be  maintained  out  of  the  Imperial  Exchequer." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  quote  further  instances  or  to  labour  a  point  which  is  so  well 
imderstood. 

134a.  Many  witnesses  complained  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Union  Assessment  The  basis  of 
Committees  carried  out  their  duties,  the  most  common  criticism  being  that  they  aasessment. 
declined  to  take  the  actual  rent  as  a  basis  but  adopted  a  valuation  of  their  own.  Of 
the  24  unions  of  Norfolk  a  considerable  number,  if  not  an  actual  majority,  do  not 
profess  to  take  rent  as  a  basis,  but  go  on  a  valuation  made  some  years  ago,  and  make 
all  round  deductions  as  they  deem  it  necessary.  Thus,  in  the  Loddon  Union  I  was 
informed  that  the  last  general  valuation  was  made  in  1863,  and  that  since  then 
deductions  at  different  periods,  amounting  in  all  to  40  per  cent.,  had  been  made.  Six 
months  previously,  the  Assessment  Committee  had  reduced  the  rateable  value  of  all 
arable  land  by  6«.  per  acre. 

Recently  the  County  Council  had  devoted  much  trouble  to  an  attempt  to  adopt  a 
uniform  basis  for  the  Coimty  Rate.  The  following  was  handed  to  me  as  a  statement  of 
the  method  by  which  this  should  be  calculated  :— 

**  To  obtain  the  Union  basis — 

"  Take  total  of  Schedule  A.  (as  supplied  by  the  Income  Tax  ofl&ce),  deduct  from 
this  the  Poor  Law  gross  value  of  railways  as  per  last  return  (railway  property  being  a 
very  variable  quantity),  and  deduct  from  this  12^  per  cent,  (being  the  equivalent  to 
the  difference  between  the  gross  Poor  Law  and  rateable);  result  is  the  Union  basis, 
excluding  all  railway  property. 

"  The  assessment  of  County  Rate  in  each  parish  of  a  Union  shall  bear  the  same  rate 
to  the  County  Rate  Union  basis  (as  obtained  above)  as  the  parish  Poor  Law  rateable  value 
(less  railways)  be^rs  to  the  total  Union  Poor  Law  rateable  value  (less  railways). 

*•  Work  out  assessment  for  each  parish  as  above,  total  of  which  should  equal  the 
total  Union  assessment  as  obtained  above,  and  add  to  each  assessment  thus  obtained 
the  7iew  rateable  value  of  railway  property  (as  lately  re-valued  and  agreed  between 
Union  and  railway  company),  and  the  result  is  value  for  County  Rate," 

With  the  object  of  endeavouring  to  secure  uniformity  in  rating  different  kinds  of 
property  the  County  Rate  Basis  Committee  of  the  County  Council  in  August  1893  sent 
out  a  circular  to  the  Union  Assessment  Conmiittees  recommending  the  following  deduc- 
tions from  the  gross  estimated  rental  for  adoption  by  the  Assessment  Committees  : — 

Per  oeiU. 

1.  Land  without  buildings,  including  woods  and  plantations         -         2^ 

2.  Land  with  buildings,  not  exceeding  50L  gross  estimated  rental       15 
Not  exceeding  IQOX   -  -  -  -  -       12^ 

200/. 10 

Exceeding  200/.          -                 -                 -                 -                 -  H 

3.  Drainage  of  fen  land,  per  acre  -            -            -            -            -  2«.  6d.  to  5*. 

4.  Cottages  not  exceeding  aimual  rent  of  6/.         -            -            -  30 
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"Per  cent. 

5.  Houses  and  premises,  with  or  without  shops,  annual  rent  61. 

to  16/.    -                -                -                -                -  -  20 

16/.  to  40/. -  -  15 

Above  40Z.                -                 -                 -                -  -  12^ 

6.  Mills,  not  exceeding     -            -            -            -            -  -  60 

7.  Tithes,    only    deductions  allowed — ^insurance    and    repair  of 

chancel  .----- 

8.  Market  gardens,  including  glass-houses  •  -  -       30 

9.  Lime  kilns,  brick  yards,  and  gravel  pits  included  in  (1)  or  (2), 

according  to  whether  there  are  buildings  on  the  land  or  not. 
The  Committee  also  urged  with  regard  to  the  assessment  of  railway  property  that 
it  could  not  be  considered  satisfactory,  unless  it  had  been  made  by  a  professional 
railway  valuer,  and  abo  unless  a  re- valuation  was  made  at  fairly  short  intervals. 
They  pointed  out  that  one  result  of  the  Local  Government  Act,«1888,  is,  that  in  each 
financial  year,  a  large  sum  derived  from  Imperial  Taxation  is  divided  between  the 
county  of  Norfolk  and  the  boroughs  of  Norwich  and  Yarmouth,  in  proportion  to  their 
respective  Poors  Rateable  Values,  and,  consequently,  it  is  now  to  the  interest  of  every 
ratepayer  in  the  county  that  all  property  in  his  own  Union,  as  well  as  in  other  Unions, 
should  be  assessed  to  tiie  Poors  Bate  at  its  full  value. 

Bent  as  a  136.  The  common  opinion  of  most  farmers  whom  I  met  is  that  there  is  generally  no 

bnsis.  fairer  basis  for  arriving  at  the  "gross  estimated  rental"  of  a  farm  than  to  take  the 

actual  rent  paid  for  it.  It  is,  of  course,  admitted  that  there  may  be  exceptional  cases 
in  which  this  would  not  apply  ;  but  the  principle  meets,  as  a  rule  with  acquiescence. 

On  the  other  liand,  however,  there  are  some  who  take  a  contrary  view.  They 
hold  that  actual  rents  are,  from  various  circumstances,  unequal,  and  do  not  always 
represent  the  relative  letting  value  of  different  farms.  One  farmer  put  it,  for  instance, 
that  "  it  is  unfair  to  those  who  keep  up  the  fertility  of  their  farms  to  have  to  pay 
**  heavier  rates  for  the  neglect  of  others,"  and  he  urged  that  even  land  out  -of 
cultivation  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  escape  rating.  I  do  not  think  that  these  views 
are  very  widely  held. 

Everyone  agreed,  however,  that  a  more  imiform  system  of  assessment  is  desirable, 
one  witness  observing  that  a  present  there  is  "  chaos  "  and  that  the  new  Boards  of 
Guardians  ought  to  be  provided  with  a  better  system. 

The  third  recommendation  of  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture  was  that  the  laws  relating 
to  assesements  should  be  so  amended  as  to  secure  for  land  uniformity  of  assessment 
for  all  purposes,  and  the  prevention  of  assessments  being  made,  except  in  strict 
conformity  with  the  law. 

School  136.  The  education  rate  was  an  especial  grievance  among  those  who  lived  in  School 

Board  rates.    Board  districts,  many  farmers  strongly  objecting  to  payment  towards  an  object  wliich 

in  their  view,  tended  to  diminish  the  supply  of  laboiu".    Their  view,  commonly,  is  that 

they  are  rated  to  educate  boys  for  the  towns,  inasmuch  as  the  lads  do  not,  as  a  rule, 

stay  on  the  land  after  leaving  school. 
On  the  Holkham  estate  the  practice  is,  and  has  always  been,  for  half  the  School 

Board  rate  to  be  paid  by  the  landlord. 

Drunage  137.  On  the  fen  land  there  is  usually  a  drainage  rate  of  28.  6d.  or  Ss.  per  acre  and 

^^^^  sometimes  more.     This  is  commonly,  though  not  invariably,  paid  by  the  landlord. 

In  one  Union  I  was  informed  that  the  same  deduction  for  rateable  value  was  made 
on  the  fens  as  on  the  uplands,  the  drainage  rate  being  ignored.  This  is  an  evident 
inequality,  and  it  may  be  observed  that  in  the  recommendations  of  the  Coxmty  Council 
(paragraph  134),  the  allowance  of  the  drainage  rate  is  expressly  included. 

Land  tax.  138,  The  pressure  of  the  Land  Tax  was  frequently  complained  of.     The  Chamber 

of  Agriculture  said  in  reference  to  it : — 

"  Land  Tax,  wliich  was  once  a  tax  on  all  property,  and  which  is  properly  assessed  on 
annual  value,  is  now  practically  fixed  ;  in  many  parishes  it  is  as  much  as  Is.  6d.  an 
acre,  or  5  per  cent,  on  a  rent  of  30^.,  it  has  now  become  a  tax  of  10  per  cent,  on  15*. 
an  acre,  or  20  per  cent,  on  7*.  6d.  rent  per  acre.  In  Norfolk  the  quota  of  Land  Tax 
imposed  by  Geo.  III.  1798  is  84,307^,  being  15^rf.  per  acre.  In  Lancashire  the  quota 
is  20,990/.  or  3frf.  per  acre.  In  Norfolk  it  is  a  rate  of  9'07d,  in  Lancasbire  a  rate  of 
0'27d.  on  the  rateable  value." 

The  following  figures  may  be  added,  showing  the  quota  in  several  oountieS)  and  the 
amount  per  acre  which  it  represents.    The  latter  is  somewhat  below  the  actual  figure 
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inasmuch  as  the  figures  of  total  area  inolude  '^land  and  water/'  and  should  be 
somewhat  reduced  to  represent  the  actual  extent  on  which  Land  Tax  falls : 


County. 


Quota  of  Land 

Tax  imposed 

by  88  George  III., 

1798. 


Total  Area 

of  Land  and 

Water. 


Average  per 
Acre. 


CamberlaBd 

Durham 

Lancaster 

Northamberland 

Westmoreland 

York       - 

Bedford 

Bucks 

Hertford 

Norfolk 

Northampton 

Oxon 

Suffolk 

Wilto 


£ 

8,714 
10,598 
20,990 
14,549 

3,045 
91,494 
28,555 
47,143 
42,283 
84,307 
47,670 
38,722 
73,506 
49,722 


Acres. 

970,161 

647,281 

1,202,726 

1,289,756 
500,906 

3,888,351 
298,494 
475,694 
406,932 

1,315,092 
639,541 
485,322 
947,724 
880,248 


The  first  eight  counties  are  instances  of  those  in  which  the  Land  Tax  falls  most 
lightly,  and  the  last  nine  of  those  in  which  it  falls  most  heavily.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  former  are  in  the  main  pastoral  and  the  latter  arable.  The  inequality  of  the  tax 
arises  largely  from  the  fact  that  it  was  imposed  at  a  time  when  corn -growing  land 
was  the  most  valuable,  and  consequently  ite  incidence  becomes  unfair  under  present 
conditions. 

Mr.  E.  Bj.  Pratt  drew  my  attention  to  the  following  statement  which  he  had 
prepared  showing  the  present  incidence'Of  the  Land  Tax  in  the  Hundred  of  Clackclose : 


( 


Parish. 


Quota  of  Land 

Tax  imposed  on  each 

Parish  by 

88  G«OTge  III., 

1798. 


Amoimt  of  Land 

Tax  redeemed 

from  1798  to 

1891. 


I 


Rateable  Value, 

08  assessed 

to  Poor  Rate, 

1890. 


Amount  of 
Quota  of  1798 

per  £  of 

present  rateable 

Value. 


£    $. 

d. 

149  8 

0 

63  10 

0 

74  8 

0 

89  12 

0 

148  12 

0 

207  4 

0 

120  17 

3 

179  6 

0 

127  18 

0 

223  16 

0 

132 '12 

0 

Barton  Bendish  ... 

Bexwell  -        - 

BongfatoD         .  .            .            - 

CrimpleBham       -  -            -        - 

Denver            -  -            -            - 
Dereham,  West 

Downham  Market  ... 

Fincham              -  -            -        - 

Focdham          .  .            -            - 

Hilgay 

Marham           -  .            -            - 

Boxham              -  -            -        - 

Bancton  Holme  (and  Soath  Bancton)  - 

Bjston            -  .            -            - 

Shouldham          -  -            -        - 
Sbooldham  Thorpe 

Southery             -  -            -        - 

Stoke  FeiTj    .  .            -            - 

Stow  Bandolph    -  -            -        - 
Stradsett         .... 

Tottenhill           .  ,            -        . 

WaUington        .  .            .            - 

Watlington          -  -            -        - 

Welney            .  .            •            - 

W^reham          -  -            -          - 
Wimbotsham 

Wormegay           -  -            -        - 

Wretton            -  .            -           . 


0 
4 


36  8  0 
84  10  6 


36  16  0 

120  6  0 

86  12  0 

124  9  0 

138  8  0 

145  14  0 

98  16  0 

69  10 

90  0 
132  0 

41  18  0 

127  5  0 

102  12  0 

104  14  0 

96  13  0 


4 
0 
0 


£    #.  d. 

10  12  0 

4  8  0 

13  8  0 
34  0  0 
72  4 

113  13 

17  16  7i 

38  2  0 

9  19  7 

60  18  8 

14  8  0 
3  11  0 

38  6  6 


3  13 
20  18 

7  3 

5  16 
60  5 

12  9 
9  8 

17  12  0 
70  15  8 
10  18  0 

13  4  0 
66  4  4 

7  3  0 
36  3  4 
53  10  2 


£ 
3,341 
1,477 
1,580 
2,206 
4,774 
3,601 
10,982 
4,147 
2,427 
9,002 
3,198 

584 
1,601 

911 

799 
3,058 
1,566 
5,179 
3,718 
7,828 
1,621 
1,925 
1,393 
3,658 
4,737 
3,295 
2,475 
2,635 
1,461 


{  ■•s?i} 


10- 

9- 
11-2 

9-7 

7- 
13- 

2- 
10- 
12- 

5- 

9- 
14- 


•7 
•6 


•4 

•7 
•6 
•8 
•5 
•9 
•9 
•3 


8-0 

10-8 
9-4 


13 
5 


8-9 
4-4 

14-6 
8-6 

15-5 
8-6 
21 
9-2 
9-8 
9-8 

15-7 


Tbie  table  sltowR  clearly  tbat  the  Land  Tax  falls  as  unequally  between  different 
parishes  as  it  does  between  different  oounties. 
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Allocation 
of  the  Land 
tax  to  local 
authorities. 


Protection, 


An  "  equi- 
valent*' 
duty. 


A  duty  on 
flour. 


A  bounty 
on  wheat 
growing. 


139.  There  are  many  who  urge  that  the  Land  Iks  Kught  to  be:8W€|>t  away  altogether 
on  the  ground,  mainly,  that  it  was  imposed  under  circumstances  widely  diSereot  to 
those  now  prevailing,  and  that  it  has  long  lost  its  original  character  and  incidence. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  ai^ued  hy  some  tihat  it.  is!  an  "  hereditary  hurden,"  and  that 
property  having  been  boughtior  inheriteid  subject  to  it,  there  is  no  hardship  now  in  its 
payment.  This  iBU'gimient  appears  to  involve  the  assumption  that  if  a  tax  is  only 
levied  long  enough  it  becomes  irremoveable. 

But  the  suggestion  which,  I  think,  found  most  favour  in  Norfolk,  was  that  the  land 
tax  should  be  hapded  over  to  the  local  authorities  of  the  districts  in  which  it  is  levied, 
to  be  applied  by  them  to  the  relief  of  the  rates.  This  would  not,  of  course,  cure  the 
radical  fault  of  the  inequality  of  its  incidence ;  but  it  would,  I  think,  go  far  towards 
meeting  some  of  the  strongest  objections  to  the  tax. 

140.  I  have  already  referred  to  the  suggestion  that  a  duty  should  be  imposed  on 
foreign  barley,  aiid  so  far  as  there  is  a  demand  for  import  duties,  this  particular  form  of 
fiscal  change  finds  most  favour  with  Norfolk  farmers.  Many  who  would  repudiate  the 
advocacy  of  "  protection  '*  as  a  system,  advocated  this  particular  fcMrm  of  it,  arguing 
that  if  an  equivalent  readjustment  of  the  beer  duty  were  simultaneously  made,  it 
would  benefit  the  home  producer  without  prejudicing  the  rest  of  the  community. 

141.  Among  those  who  went  further  in  this  direction,  there  were  some  who  declared 
that  "nothing  but  protection  will  save  agriculture."  As  a  rule,  however,  the 
difficulty  of  putting  any  large  duty  on  wheat  was  admitted.  A  more  modified 
proposal  was,  however,  made  by  some,  who  suggested  that  as  home-gTOwn  com  bears 
heavy  taxation,  it  would  be  only  fair  to  impose  such  a  duty  on  foreign  corn  as  would 
be  fairly  equivalent.  Thus^  a  large  farmer  observed :  *'  All  English  wheat  has  to  pay 
^'  inocHEne  tax.  undw  Schedules  A.  and  B.,  land  tax,  tithe,  and  local  rates,  which 
"  amount  probably  to  Is.  per  coomb"  (2^.  per  quarter).  "  Why,"  he  asked,  "should 
"  not  a  duty  of  Is.  per  coomb  be  put  on  all  foreign  com,  so  that  we  may  fight  on 
"  level  ground?" 

142.  Next  to  a  duty  on  barley,  the  most  popular  suggestion  was  a  duty  on  fcH?eign 
flour^ 

At  the  North  Walsham  meeting,  this  proposal  was  brought  forward  and  carried  by 
22  votes  to  17,  one  of  those  who  opposed  it  saying  that  "  it  would  be  simply  a  miller's 
reUefbiU." 

At  the  King's  Lynn  meeting,  the  proposal  to  advocate  a  duty  on  flour  was  carried 
by  one  vote. 

Mr.  Parsons  pointed  out  that  if  a  duty  on  foreign  flour  raised  the  price  of  bread,  it 
was  open  to  the  same  objection  as  a  duty  pn  wheat,  and  if  it  did  not  raise  the  price  of 
wheat  it  was  of  no  use  to  farmers. 

To  this  Mr.  Brown  replied  that  the  object  was  to  get  the  wheat  ground  in  this 
country,  so  that  farmers  might  have  the  benefit  of  the  offal,  and  Mr.  Everitt  observed 
that  the  grinding  of  it  would  find  employment  for  "  thousands  of  working  men." 

One  witness — ^a  farmer  of  900  acres  in  Mid-Norfolk — stated  that  a  duty  on  flour  would 
make  a  difference  of  20Z.  a  year  to  him,  by  cheapening  the  cost  of  bran,  pollards,  &c. 
He  remarked,  however,  that  offals  had  lately  been  cheapened,  owing  to  the  large 
quantity  of  feeding  eom  on  the  market.  He  himself  grinds  his  own  com,  and  buys 
bran  to  mix  with  it.      '  i 

In  one  instance,  a  farmer  deplared  that  "  though  he  was  a  Liberal  and  a  Pree  Trader, 
"  he  would  like  to  see  a  tax  on  foreign  flour." 

At  the  East  Dereham  meeting,  a  resolution  was  passed  in  favour  of  putting  a  duty 
on  "  all  manufactured  articles,"  which  would,  of  course,  include  flour,  that  being, 
indeed,  almost  the  only  imported  "manufactured  article"  which  competes  with 
British  farmers. 

143.  At  the  LoddoA  meeting,  the  following  resolution  was  passed  with  one 
dissentient,  the  mover  of  it  declaring  that  "  whilst  holding  that  the  principles  of  Free 
"  Trade  have  been  and  are  still  the  best  for  this  country,  the  position  of  the  agricul* 
"  tural  interest  at  the  present  time  is  so  critical,  that  many  farmers  cannot  possibly 
"  goon." 

"  That  to  prevent  wheat  going  out  of  cultivation  almost  entirely,  thus  making  the 
nation  wholly  dependant  upon  foreign  supplies,  a  bounty  should  be  given  from 
Imperial  funds  upon  all  acres  sown  with  wheat,  sufficient  to  make  a  return  to  the 
farmer  of  6/.  per  acre,  based  upon  the  average  price  of  the  year,  and  calculated  upon 
a  yield  of  four  quarters  to  the  acre." 
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A  farmer  of  120  acres,  near  Swaffham,  said  : — 

"  I  have  always  been  a  Liberal  and  a  Free  Trader ;  but  I  would  give  a  bounty  on 
wheat  growing,  so  as  to  secure  a  return  of  IZ.  per  coomb  (40«.  per  quarter)  to  the 
grower.  Any  fermer  loses  money  if  he  grows  wheat  at  less  than  11.  per  coomb,  even 
i£  he  gets  the  land  for  nothing.  Supposing  we  had  a  war,  the  country  would  be  in  a 
nice  hole/' 

144.  I  have  dealt  with,  practically,  all  the  questions  affecting  the  relations  of  landlords  The  law  of 
and  tenants  in  a  previous  section  of  this  report  (paragraphs  92-110),  but  I  have  not  distress, 
mentioned  the  Law  of  Distress.  Very  little  allusion  was  in  fact  made  to  it  in  the 
evidence  laid  before  me.  Only  one  instance  need  be  mentioned.  A  com  and  cake 
merchant  complained  of  the  action  of  the  Law  of  Distress,  and  mentioned  a  case  in 
which  he  had  supplied  cake  and  manure  to  a  tenant,  for  which  his  bill  was  90/.,  and 
when  the  farmer  was  sold  up  he  got  onlv  10«.  in  the  £.  He  suggested  that  other 
creditors  ought  to  get  at  least  15s.  in  the  £  before  the  claim  of  the  landlord  for  rent 
operated.  ^  He  admitted,  however,  that  one  result  of  this  would  be  that  traders  would 
give  farmers  more  credit  than  they  do  at  present. 

146.  Some  complaints  were  made  as  to  railway  rates,  though  I  am  bouijid  to  say  that,  Kaiiway 
so  far  as  evidence  wae  laid  before  me,  the  grievance  appears  to  be  less  keenly  felt  than  latee. 
in  many  other  districts.  Several  farmers  stated  that  they  were  practically  debarred 
from  selling  hay,  mangels,  and  other  bulky  produce,  by  reason  of  the  cost  of  railway 
carriage  to  any  good  market.  One  farmer  said  that  he  had  to  refuse  an  offer  for 
hay,  because  the  lowest  rate  he  could  get  to  Wickham  Market  was  11.  per  ton.  I  was 
informed  by  one  witness  that  the  rate  for  hay  from  Diss  to  Liverpool  Street,  station 
to  station,  was  ISs.  4d.  per  ton,  with  a  minimum  of  1^  tons.  Potatoes,  I  was  told  in 
Mid-Norfolk,  cost  10*.  per  ton  for  railway  carriage  to  London.  In  one  case,  a  witness 
said  he  had  sent  a  lot  of  cabbages  to  London,  and  lost  3«.  6d.  by  doing  so,  though  he 
did  not  supply  the  details. 

I  met  several  witnesses  who  were  sending  milk  to  London,  the  rate  paid  being  Id. 
per  Imperial  gallon.  Roughly,  this  is  one-seventh  of  the  value  in  summer,  and  one- 
ninth  of  the  value  in  winter ;  the  prices  obtained  by  the  senders  being  generally 
Is.  2d.  and  Is.  Id.  per  bam  gallon  in  the  two  seasons. 

146.  I   obtained  from  two  witnesses  a  copy  of   the  following   conditions  for  the  Conditions 
conveyance  of  milk,  which  they  had  signed  since  the  revision  of  railway  rates  in  o^milt 
January  1893.     It  was  also  referred  to  by  other  witnesses  who  had  signed  it.  conveyance, 

GREAT  EASTERN  RAILWAY. 

Office  of  Superintendent  of  the  Line, 

Liverpool  Street  Station, 

March  28th,  1893. 

The  Great  Eastern  Railway  undertake  the  Carriage  of  Milk  by  Passenger  Train  on  the  following 
conditions  :*— 

Conditions  of  Carriage. 

1.  Every  can  containing  milk  must  be  distinctly  addressed,  and  the  address  label  must  be  made  of  wood 

or  metal. 

2.  The  lids  of  the  milk  cans  must  be  properly  fastened  to  the  cans. 

3.  The  cans  must  be  legibly  stamped  with  the  name  of  the  station  from  which  they  are  sent  when  full. 

4.  Each  can  must  have  the  number  of  imperial  gallons  it  is  capable  of  containing  upon  it,  and  the  inside 

of  each  can  must  be  marked  to  indicate  the  space  occupied  by  8  gallons  and  by  each  additional 
gallon. 

5.  The  Company  will  not  undertake  either  the  collection  or  delivery  of  milk. 

6.  The  senders  and  consignees  must  assist  in  the  loading  and  unloading  of  the  cans  when  the  milk  is 

carried  at  the  reduced  rate. 
1.  ifo  new  milk  cans  capable  of  containing  more  than  17  imperial  gallons  of  milk  will  be  accepted  for 
conveyance,  except  those  in  use  prior  to  January  1893. 

8.  The  officials  of  the  Company  shall  have  the  power  to  open  any  cans  during  transit,  and,  if  necessary,  to 

detain  the  same  for  a  reasonable  time,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  the  quantity  of  milk  therein  agrees 
with  the  quantity  declared. 

9.  Senders  must  in  each  case  sign  coninghment  notes  showing  the  actual  quantity  of  milk  to  be  forwarded, 

the  name  of  consignee,  and  the  station  to  which  it  is  to  be  sent.  The  Company  reserve  the  right  to 
refuse  to  accept  milk  if  and  whenever  the  consignment  note  does  not  contain  this  information,  or  is  ' 
not  so  signed* 
IX).  Two  rates  are  in  operation  for  the  carriage  of  milk  :  One  the  Ordinary  Rate^  charged  when  the 
Company  accept  the  ordinary  liability  of  a  railway  company  with  respect  to  the  carriage  of 
perishable  merchandise  by  passenger  train  ;  and  the  other  a  Reduced  Rate,  adopted  when  the 
sender  agrees  to  relieve  the  Company  and  all  other  companies  or  persons  over  whose  lines  the 
traffic   may  pass,  or  in  whose''  possession    the  same  may  be  during  any   portion  of  the  transit, 
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Preferential 

railway 

rates. 

Light 
railwajB. 


from  all  liabilitj  for  loss,  damage,  misdeltverj,  delay,  or  detODtion,   either  with   respeot  to   the 
milk  or  the  milk  cans,  when  full  or  empty,  except  upon  proof  that  such  loss,  damage,  miklelivery, 
delay,  or  detention  arose  from  wilAil  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  Company'^  terraiits. 
11.  The  carriage  of  milk  must  be  prepaid. 


The  following  revised  S^e  of  Charges  for  ^be  Conveyance  of  Milk  by  Passenger  Train  between  aay  two 
Scations  on  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  (including  the  charge  for  the  carriage  of  the  returned  empty  cans)  will 
come  into  operation  on  and  after  1st  April  1893 : — 

Scale  w  Chabgbs. 


Diitanot. 



Imperial  GaDoat. 

itoe. 

7. 

8. 

0. 

10. 

U. 

11         18. 

14. 

«.   d, 

0  8 

1  0 
1   64 

16. 

16. 

17. 

For   M17  dittuioe  nolC 
excAedhiK  80  mikv     .^ 

Jf  or  any  diitaace  aboTn  ( 
10  but  not  exceeding^ 
40mi)6t                     'i 

For  any  diitaooe   ex-f 
eeeding  40  miles        -1 

Ordinary  Bate - 
Reduced  Bate  • 

Ordinary  Bate  > 
BeduoedBate  • 

Ordinary  Bale . 
BeduoedBate* 

«.   d. 
0    ii 

0   7 

0   9 

«.  d, 
0    ft 

0   8 

0  10 

«.  d. 

0    64 

0    SI 
0  101 

«.  d, 

0    61 

0    81 

on 

#.  d, 

W.per 

OH 
id.  per 

1    81 

Id.  per" 

#.  d,     9.  rf. 

0    7        0    7 

[mperialQaUoD. 

0  10       0  18 
Imperial  OalloiL 

1  li     1   tt 
imperial  GallML 

«.  d, 

0  74 

Oil 

1  ti 

«.   d, 

0  84 

1  04 

1  44 

«.   d, 

0  9 

1  \\ 
1    8 

«.  d. 

0  84 

1  t 

1    84 

Minimum  charge  as  for  12  gallons  per  consignment. 

Fractions  of  a  gallon  to  he  chaiged  as  a  gallon  for  each  consignment. 

Fractions  of  a  penny  to  he  charged  as  a  penny  for  each  consignment. 

J.  H.  Netixkship, 

Superintendent  of  the  Line. 


Declaration  to  be  signed  bt  Consignor. 


189 


Dear  Sir, 

I  request  that  you  will,  until  further  adWoe  in  writing  from  me»  forward  all  milk  delivered  by  me 
Bate,  subject  to  the  above  conditions. 


(or  on  my  account)  at  the 


Tours  tmly, 


STAMP. 


_  Sender. 
Address. 


N.B. — A  sixpenny  stamp  must  be  affixed  to  this  document  by  the  person  or  firm  making  the  request,  before 
signature,  and  must  be  cancelled  by  such  person  or  firm  writing  his  or  their  name  in  full  across  It,  together 
with  the  date  of  signature. 

It  will  he  observed  from  this  that  in  order  to  obtain  the  rate  of  Id.  per  imperal 
gallon,  a  fanner  has  to  accept  an  **  owner's  risk  "  condition  of  great  stringency.  The 
company  may,  apparently,  lose  or  delay  or  mis-deliver  his  milk,  and  he  can  obtain  no 
redress  imless  he  is  able  to  prove  "  wilful  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  company's 
servants."  As  this  would,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  practically  impossible,  it  follows, 
apparently,  that  the  sender  would  have  no  redress  whatever.  No  doubt  it  is  not  unrea- 
sonable that  a  marked  distinction  should  be  made  between  '^  company's  risk "  and 
"  owner's  risk"  ;  but  there  certainly  seems  to  bo  ground  for  the  contention  that  even 
when  conveying  at  "  owner's  risk,"  a  railway  company  should  be  expected  to  take 
ordinary  precautions  against  loss  or  mis-deliveiy. 

It  is  only  right  to  add  that  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  these  conditions  of 
carriage  (which  in  other  particulars  besides  that  above  mentioned  are  onerous)  differ 
from  those  enforced  by  other  railway  companies,  while  the  rates  cliarged  are,  I  believe, 
less  than  on  some  other  lines. 

147.  The  existence  of  preferential  railway  rates  on  foreign  produce  was  strongly 
condemned  by  many  witnesses,  and  a  resolution  to  that  effect  was  unanimously  passed 
at  the  King's  Lynn  meeting. 

148.  At  the  Loddon  meeting  the  suggestion  that  a  light  railway  was  desirable 
received  more  energetic  support  than  any  which  was  brought  forward.  Loddon  ii 
peculiarly  situated,  being,  it  was  remarked,  "  five  miles  from  everywhere."    It  is,  as  a 

♦  **  Ordinarj  "  or  "  Rednoed.*" 
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matter  of  fact,  six  miles  from  the  nearest  railway  station.  What,  indeed,  the  people 
of  the  district  desire  is  to  obtain  railway  communication  of  some  kind,  and  they 
jumped,  therefore,  with  avidity  at  the  idea  of  a  light  railway  as  possibly  affording  a 
solution  of  the  difficulty.  Sir  Reginald  Beauchamp  stated  that  he  had  frequently 
approached  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company  on  the  subject  of  a  line  passing 
through  Loddcn.  The  Chairman  of  the  Company  had  informed  him  that  not  a  single 
branch  line  in  the  county  was  paying  its  way.  Sir  E.  Beauchamp  said  that  the 
question  of  a  light  railway  ought  to  be  placed  stroAgly  before  the  Government ;  the 
landlords  of  the  cSstriot  would  give  every  facility  to  such  an  undertaking. 

It  certainly  seems  that  cases  such  as  this,  in  which  agricultural  districts  have  been 
left  out,  as  it  were,  of  the  railway  system  of  the  country,  might  advantageously  be 
met  by  some  scheme  of  light  railways. 

As  regards  the  question  of  light  railways  generally,  I  did  not  find  that  it  aroused 
much  interest,  fhough  it  was  mentioned  by  a  fe^^  witnesses.  At  a  gathering  of 
farmers  at  which  it  was  discussed  the  statement  was  made  by  one  of  them  that  a  light 
railway  from  his  village  would  save  him  four  horses.  This,  however,  was  challenged 
by  one  or  two  of  his  neighbours,  who  contended  that  the  number  of  horses  kept  on  a 
farm  was  fixed  by  the  quantity  of  work  to  be  done  at  the  time  of  greatest  pressure — 
such  as  harvesting — and  not  by  the  amount  of  carting  to  market. 

In  the  fen  district  I  was  informed  that  light  railways  would  be  a  great  advantage 
in  many  parts,  while  the  flatness  of  the  country  would  enable  them  to  be  laid  down 
cheaply.  One  farmer  said  that  in  the  previous  year  he  had  to  deliver  potatoes  10 
miles  to  a  station.  If  light  railways  were  laid  down,  he  said,  potatoes  and  other 
produce  could  be  more  readily  grown  and  sold. 

149.  The  suggestion  that  foreign  meat  should  be  marked  as  such  when  oftered  for  Marking 

sale  in  this  countrv  wa«  made  at  the  Lynn  meeting,  and  also  by  some  individual  ^^  foreign 
..  *  v  tj  V  meat. 

Witnesses. 

150.  The  more  strict  and  vigorous  administration  of  the  law  against  adulteration  of  Adultera- 
food  was  urged,  especially  with  regard  to  milk.     It  was  complained  that  even  when  t>on* 
vendors  of  milk  are  convicted  of  adulteration,  the  fines  imposed  are  so  small  as  to 

be  in  no  way  a  deterrent.  A  witness  stated  that  a  fine  of  40«.  had  been  imposed  on 
the  same  person  repeatedly.  He  urged  that,  at  least,  the  amount  ought  to  be  increased 
for  repeated  offences. 

151.  Mr.  Notley  stated  that  there  was  a  lot  of  land  in  Norfolk  well  adapted  for  Sugar-beet 
growing  sugar-beet.     Only  the  unfair  competition  of  bounty-fed  sugar,  he  observed,  growing, 
prevented  sugar-beet  from  being  extensively  grown.     Mr.  Chase,  in  another  part  of 

the  county,  made  the  same  statement.        • 

152.  Mr.  Chase,  of  Diss,  informed  me  that  in  that  district  flax  was  at  one  time  Flax  grow- 
extensively  cultivated.     Near  Eye,  in  Suffolk,  there  was,  30  years  ago,  the  largest  ing 
scutching  factory  in  England.     In  one  year  as  much  as  J?, 000  tons  of  flax  were 
bought  from  farmers  of  the  district  at  an  average  of  41.  per  ton.     The  immediate 

cause  of  the  dying  out  of  the  industry  and  the  closing  of  the  factory  seemed  to  be  the 
appearance  of  fly  or  grub  on  the  young  flax  plants,  which  caused  the  failure  of  the 
crop  in  two  years  successively.  About  the  same  time  the  price  of  barley  went  up,  and 
farmers  left  off  flax-growing,  and  increased  their  acreage  of  barley.  Mr.  Chase  said 
that  they  were  able  to  compete  favourably  with  Irish  flaoc  growers,  because  they  could 
grow  both  the  fibre  and  tl^e  seed,  and  he  saw  no  reason  why  the  cultivation  of  flax 
should  not  be  revived.     He  considered  it  to  be  a  good  crop  for  farmers  to  grow. 

153.  At  the  Loddon  meeting  Mr.  Punchard  made  the  somewhat  novel  suggestion  Sparrows 
that  sparrows  and  rats  should  be  kept  down  by  a  charge  on  the  rates.     He  observed  »"<!  r»ts. 
that  he  suffered  from   both  because  his  neighbours  neglected  to  do  their  share  in 
destroying  them. 

XVII. — Conclusion. 

154.  Nothing  which  has  occurred  since  I  visited  the  county  has  tended  to  remove  Summary. 
the  melancholy  impression  which  I  gathered  as  the  result  of  my  inquiry.     The  fame 

of  Norfolk  has  stood  so  high  in  the  past,  and  the  county  has  ever  kept  so  steadfastly 
in  the  van  of  agricultural  progress,  that  it  is  difficult  to  realise  that  here,  too,  the 
shadow  of  depression  has  heavily  fallen.  At  the  date  of  the  Richmond  Commission 
the  "  good  times  "  had  been  left  behind  for  some  years  ;  but  ever  since  then  matters 
have  gone  from  bad  to  worse,  and  in  spite  of  transient  gleams  of  hopefulness,  the  dark 
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cloud  of  depression  has  become  blacker  and  blacker,  until  a  positive  gloom  has  fallen 
over  the  face  of  the  county.  Old  families  are  gone,  old  houses  are  shut  up  or  let  to 
strangers,  old  acres  are  abandoned  or  are  owned  or  occupied  by  new  men.  Steadily, 
relentlessly,  the  depression  deepened  and  spread  until  the  seasons  of  1893  and  1894 
aggravated  and  accentuated  the  trouble  with  startling  suddenness. 

Reductions  of  rent,  ranging  from  20  to  60  per  cent.,  have  ruined  many  landowners 
(many  of  them  having  heavy  charges  to  meet)  without  saving  their  tenants.  Many 
of  the  oldest  tenants  of  the  best  farms  on  the  best  estates  are  giving,  or  have  given 
notice,  and  refuse  to  stay  on  any  terms.  They  have  made  up  their  minds  to  "  get  out 
of  it  *'  at  any  sacrifice,  having  lost  all  heart  in  their  business,  and  all  hope  in  the 
future.  Many  of  the  best  and  most  respected  farmers  have  been  ruined,  and  those 
who  are  left  are  fearful  of  meeting  the  same  fate. 

The  labourer  has  found  his  occupation  decreased  and  his  wages  lower  than  ever 
during  the  present  winter. 

The  fall  in  prices,  aggravated  by  difficult  seasons,  is  the  main  cause  of  this 
situation,  which,  view  it  as  one  may,  can  only  be  regarded  with  feelings  of  sadness 
and  consternation. 

Conclusion.  155.  My  duty  ends  in  endeavouring  to  bring  faithfully  before  the  Commission  a 
statement  of  the  various  factors  which  go  to  make  up  the  present  deplorable  situation 
in  Norfolk.  I  would  only,  in  conclusion,  repeat  my  acknowledgment  of  the  extreme 
kindness  which  I  met  with  at  all  hands  during  my  short  stay  in  the  county  of 
Norfolk. 

I  am,  &c. 

R.  HENRY  REW, 

Assistant  Commissioner. 
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APPENDIX  A.  1. 


AsEA  under  each  Kikd  of  Chop  and  Nun bbr  of  each  Kind  of  Livi  Stock  in  Nobiolk  in  each  of  the 
years  1881  to  1894  inclnsiTe.    {8ee  paras.  52,  53,  and  54.) 


1881. 

1882. 

1888. 

1884. 

1886. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889.    1    1890. 

189L 

j    1892. 

1808. 

1804. 

Total  acreage  under 
all  kinds  of  crops, 
bare    (aUow    and 

Acres. 
1.086,076 

Acres.    Acres. 
1386.767 1.087370 

1 

Acres. 
1.090.728 

Acres. 
1,090367 

Acres.    Acres. 
1.091306 1,0M361 

Acres. 
1396.198 

Acres.     Acres.    Acres.    Acres.      Acres. 
1.006.180  ,130839613003821382.416  1381.461 

Acres. 
1380.120 

grass. 

Com  Crop* : 

1 

; 

What        - 

179.186 

189362 

179370 

181327 

162,661 

166.263 

160330 

167.768 

167301    162360 

169,452 

166,4fi5 

143.008 

125.734 

Barley  or  bere 

196347 

198302 

196,483 

198.166 

206,476 

211380 

1202347 

202367 

200387    2083S7 

206318 

190346 

196396 

211.088 

Oats 

.'16.688 

28350 

82307 

81342 

84.849 

87386 

86346 

80426 

80378  !   86316 

89449 

42359 

50300 

60348 

Ejre     .                - 

4.469 

6.746 

6.748 

5308 

6.688 

6386 

6309 

6»486 

6346       4,720 

8.786 

4374 

4,198 

6370 

Beans 

16,636 

16.427 

16425 

16330 

16306 

12,417 

12314 

12.176 

11.078  ;   12322 

18.428 

12.981 

9.940 

10321 

Pttw               •       - 

6,007 

7332 

8346 

8320 

10328 

7316 

8380 

8309 

9.008  !     8.704 

7340 

6.710  1        8380 

11307 

Total 

439,738 

441309  j  438373 

487.408 

488352 

4S2.446  {  426325  j  427366 

426388  j  427339 

428372 

428.194 

j     41S314 

426.198 

Potatoes     • 

1                              ' 
4.980  •     4^918  1     6,269  1     6.887 

1 

6384 

1 

1     5376 

5.707 

6,409 

t 

6348 

1 
5327  1     6.987  i     6384 

5.770 

6326 

Tnmips  and  swedes 

134,862  1 134.680 

186,116  1 186316 

180310  ;  180.409 

129,188 

180,120 

180322 

180344  ;  126392 

128.701 

181314 

180490 

Mangolds 

48.401  '   48»892 

46,442 

46,787 

61366  1   60,435 

60398 

40314 

47.687 

46317  ,  48387 

49369 

47426 

47398 

Carrots 

407  1        886 

439 

m 

737 

'       694 

629 

604 

686 

649  1      — 

- 

- 

- 

Cabbsge.  kohlrabi. 

3.484  1     8.653  i     2,926 

8300 

8,486 

8.687  1     8.412 

4.067 

8367 

8.410       8371 

83n 

8312 

538 

and  rape. 
Vetches  or  tares    • 

Other  green  crops  - 

I    18.492  .   18.921      11.868 

18347 

15,128 

1 
18361      12386 

11379 

8369 

(4387 

8304  ^5 

(.4,741 

8379 
8376 

8»420 
4,191 

6385 
6.786 

Total 

205.066  1 206346  <  202.060 

206384 

207,295  '204362    201,760 

202388  j   196302 

196361  1195316 

1 

194386 

196342 

201.417 

Clover t  Saii^oin  and 
Or<u»p9       under 
Botntion : 

' 

i 

?or  hay     - 

Not  for  hay 

j  164.472    160327    166391  ,168.012 

1 

y  129389 
I   88.414 

188.740 
80.594 

148.184 
82.041 

186,117      140358 
84319       28487 

184.460 
34377 

188.780 
81.067 

188,677 
28363 

129.008 
86.086 

124.788 

26322 

Permanent  Pasture, 
orOrasa  not  broken 
up  in  Rotation  : 

162.708 

169389 

175.176 

170386 

177,446 

169,137 

164,797 

162340 

166.128 

161360 

' 

! 
1 

1 

For  hay 
Not  for  hay 

•250.788    261.777    264,938  1 270.793  ! 

1 

1               '               '. 

II,' 
135  ,          69  '         57  ;          17 

'    60.448 
.221369 

68373 
209390 

67366 
216.203 

71316 
211364 

76376 
206316 

68346 
217306 

60360 
227342 

60364 
220372 

67404  1  72387 
238386  1  218,088 

271,717 

275363 

277,769 

288380 

282491 

286361 

288311 

290326 

290.4S0    290375 

Flax      -          .         - 

23 

24 

61 

87 

47 

1 
52  '           9            19 

50 

10 

Hops  . 

~"        1      ""            ""                     1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_      i 

__ 

__ 

- 

Small  fruit 

_        .      _      ^      _      .      _      j 

- 

- 

- 

888 

1368 

1478       1328 

1316 

2.072 

2,411 

Bare   fallow    or   un- 
cropped  arable  land. 

15382  ;   16,140      16,061 

1 

18,726  1 

10377 

9332 

11381 

9321 

10349 

18302 

11300 

9366 

16,166 

7.740 

Horeea : 

No.          No.        No.    1     No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No.    I      No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Horses  used  solely 

for  agriculture. 
Unbroken  horses  • 

Mares  kept  solely 
for  breeding. 

43.646  1   48368  ;  44382 
I    19382      19308      18381 

^      1      ; 

44^128  1 
18371  1 

48.722 
19.186 

48,718 
19318 

44306 
19363 

44.068 
20346 

42319 
r  18397 
I   1361 

44,094 
18361 
1,786 

46340 
18,766 
2,198 

46382 

20384 

2382 

46,142 
21304 
2344 

44.066 

22362 

2406 

Total 

68.127      62361  | 

62.M3 

62.694 

62.907 

63.686 

64368 

64388 

643n 

64,481 

66303 

68.198 

68390 

60.088 

CatUe: 

1 

1 

Ck>w«  and  heifers  in 

milk  or  in  calf. 
Other  cattle : 
Two    years  and 

above. 
One    year    and 

under  two. 
Under  one  year  - 

28.414 
47372 

28.781 
43,779 

29.040  ,   30317  , 
47.015  1   46384  i 

82,788     38364     82.769 

t 
42.470  ,  48397  i  48369 

81.770 
43.018 

80346 
61.091 

32.467 
66384 

84,488 
44318 

36.062 
52.866 

88328 
43304 

81301 
88,729 

1    88362 
114,848 

41389 

41.442 

44,298 
121394 

1 
47362  1   40306  ,   46361 

44,440 

48,156 

46.042 

46320 

40348 

'   26,288 
\   22.116 

22;961 
19324 

ToUl 

U3349  i  117,497  ' 

1               1 

122355 

181.057    127.189 

119323 

126.192 

187315 

126386 

187361 

126.060 

113305 

Sheep: 

1 

Ewes     kept      for 

'i 

1 

ri02.4B7 

176366 

breeding. 
Other  sheep : 

•860306 

816390    339,776 

887361  1 

829384 

826371 

8813S9 

808375 

817311 

848318 

861358 

856380 

) 

One     year    and 

above. 
!■  nder  one  year  - 

3 

219.186 

226,128    219371 

269,117 

260399 

248.018 

248367 

260372 

287,662 

246396 

286328 

267419 

Cl61388 
247302 

116387 
227418 

Total        -       . 

679.691 

642.118  :  569.146 

1 

697378 

1 

689383 

668384 

574^886 

558.747 

666,468 

506314 

606.061 

618.418  1 

600367 

510381 

Piffe: 

1 

1 

1 

Sows      kept      for 

breeding. 
Other  pigs     . 

1   82,711  1 101382    111349 

114364 

»5397 

88319 

1 
89,486  1   97,413  '     95.670 

106,007 

118.477      90.418 

j'   1232J* 
X   713*4 

13399 
82.685 

1 

=        I        1         ''        i        1 

88378 

96384 
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APPENDIX  A.  2. 

NuMBEE  of  Pbbsohs  engaged  in  Agkiculiure  in  ;N'oKro£K  in  1871,  1881,  and  1891  respectively.    (fiTeapara.  73.) 

IFrom  the  Gensvs  BetfwnM\, 


OocaMtioD* 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

Males. 

Femalea.       TotaL 

Malaa. 

FenuUea. 

TotaL 

Malea. 

Femalea. 

TotaL 

In  Fiddt  and  Fattmrui-- 

Panner,  (HTuder  .... 

6329 

444 

.    6.473 

6,418 

360 

6,777 

5368 

390 

6,648 

Farmer'%  gruier'a,  ton*    gnndaoiu 

brother,  nephew. 
FarmbAflifl          .... 

1312 

892 

— 

1312 
802 

1,436 
1,026 

: 

1336 
1,026 

1381 
1.063 

: 

1381 
1,063 

AgriooltunU  labourer,  fturm  MTTUit  . 

41320 

8386 

40306 

39331 

1.738 

41367 

89300 

860 

88360 

Shepherd   .... 

1,186 

- 

1.186 

1.W2 

- 

1,122 

987 

- 

987 

Horsekeeper,    honeman,     teamater, 
carter. 

attendant. 
Others  encased  in  or  connected  with 
asricnltnre. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

406 

- 

406 

116 
31 

1 

116 
38 

264 
31 

2 

256 
31 

814 

136 

8 

1 

287 
136 

In  WoodM:^ 

Woodman  .... 

286 

— 

286 

240 

- 

840 

318 

- 

318 

In  Gardens  .*— 

Gardener,  nnraeryman,  aeedmnan 

B345 

- 

2,246 

1392 

57 

1340 

3378 

81 

8363 

Cattle,  sheep,  pig  dealer,  aaleaman     • 

180 

- 

189 

280 

1 

821 

166 

— 

168 

Drover       -             -             -             . 

846 

- 

246 

176 

- 

176 

178 

- 

178 

Gamekeeper         -         .         .        . 

648 

- 

648 

712 

- 

712 

880 

— 

880 

Bog,  bird,  animal  keeper,  dealer 

- 

1 

1 

108 

7 

115 

146 

13 

168 

Knacker,  cata-meat   dealer,   vermin 

destroyer. 
Vermin  deatroyer 

286 

- 

236 

213 

— 

2U 

246 

1 

847 

64.986 

4381 

69317 

61387 

8,168 

64049 

54318 

1340 

65,067 

A 

Population  in  each  Union  of 

JPENDIX  A.  3 

n,  and  1 

L891.      (80 

0  para.  86 

) 

NoKFOLX,  1871,  m 

1871.                           1 

1881. 

1891. 

Unions. 

1 

Malea. 

Femalea. 

Total. 

Malea. 

Femalea. 

Total. 

Malea. 

Femalea. 

TotaL 

Tarmonth               ... 

16340 

18326 

36,161 

17,469 

19.692 

87461 

tt308 

86386 

40.734 

Flegg  .... 

4686 

4797 

9388 

4778 

4986 

9.714 

4781 

6389 

9310 

Smallborffh  .... 

7,188 

7319 

14407 

7089 

7309 

14848 

8371 

8397 

17368 

Erpingham 

9,677 

10364 

19341 

9381 

10308 

80330 

9380 

93a 

18.778 

Aylsham          .... 

8,884 

9381 

18.116 

8372 

9,086 

18,067 

8394 

8.768 

17.468 

St.  Faiths 

6390 

5341 

10301 

6300 

6318 

11318 

6384 

4140 

18483 

Norwich        .... 

80328 

43.768 

80386 

40388 

47364 

87348 

46328 

64347 

100370 

Foiahoe 

6,028 

6380 

12306 

6337 

6.084 

11371 

6368 

6,036 

11388 

Henatead      .... 

6308 

6.424 

10,726 

6378 

6368 

10386 

6390 

6344 

10334 

Bk>fleld 

637S 

6.753 

11326 

63^ 

6371 

11318 

6384 

6301 

1SL086 

Loddon          .... 

6387 

6363 

13370 

0387 

7316 

13.708 

6384 

6380 

13304 

Depwade 

11386 

12337 

24278 

11.446 

12,137 

2S388 

11310 

11367 

83386 

GuOtcroas     •          . 

6386 

6371 

11367 

6306 

M08 

10363 

6411 

6.117 

10328 

Wayland 

6300 

6386 

11,004 

6361 

6366 

10,716 

6320 

4886 

IO3O6 

Mltford          .... 

18.400 

14077 

27367 

13390 

18.777 

87367 

13438 

13.186 

26319 

Walaingham      • 

9374 

10,477 

20b061 

9,797 

10A46 

19348 

0377 

10386 

19308 

Doehii*        .... 

8301 

8301 

17302 

8383 

8377 

17310 

8,484 

8,771 

17306 

Freebridge  Lynn 

6301 

6346 

12346 

6368 

4188 

111885 

4128 

4128 

18361 

King'aLynn 

8380 

9390 

17321 

9ri80 

10.076 

19306 

8371 

10388 

19368 

Downbam 

10374 

10311 

29386 

9386 

9.719 

19304 

9382 

0345 

18377 

Swaflham      .... 

6,788 

6,876 

181608 

6304 

6366 

18369 

6.187 

6366 

18.898 

Thetford 

8376 

9,129 

18,104 

8307 

8323 

17,680 

8304 

8360 

17363 

Total     . 

207,150 

223379 

430.688 

211306 

826306 

487,ni 

221388 

838,674 

4^ 
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BOYAL  GOMJOSSION  OIT  M3BICin/nrBB : 


APPENDIX^  R  I. 


NORFOLK  CHAMBBB  OP  AaBIOULTUBB. 


(a.)  Copt  of  Befobt  on  the  Oondhion  of  Agkiculiubb  in  Norfolk. 


At    a  meeting  of  the  Ohamber,  held  on  the  20th 
October,  it  was  nnimimonsly  resolved  :— 

"  That,  with  a  view  to  bringing  the  presenti 
alarming  condition  of  agricnltoral  affairs  in  Nor- 
folk ae  prominently  as  possible  before  the  attentionj 
of  the  public  and  Parliament,  it  is  desirable  that 
a  Committee  of  this  Chamber  be  appointed  to 
draw  up  a  report,  showing  the  enormous  losses  the 
county  has  sustained  and  the  consequences  which 
must  follow  unless  a  recovery  in  prices  shortly 
takes  place." 

The  following  committee  was  nominated : —  ' 

0.  Barker,  0.  S.  Read. 

Hollwav  Oalthrop.         B.  B.  Sapwell. 
J.  B.  ms. 
Bancroft  Holmes. 
C.  T.  Montgomerie. 
W.  B.  Parsons. 


Garrett  Taylor. 
H.  M.  Upcher. 
H.  J.  Waters. 


Repobt. 

The  fact  that  the  agricultural  interest  in  Norfolk  is^ 
and  has  for  many  years  been,  very  seriously  depressed^ 
is  only  too  well  known  to  any  one  connected  with  the 
land  as  an  owner  or  occupier ;  but  either  it  is  not  rea<* 
Used  by  persons  whose  incomcb  are  independent  of  the 
land,  or  the  consecjuences  which  the  enforced  abandon-* 
ment  of  corn-growing  will  entail  have  not  been  brought 
home  to  them. 

The  fall  in  the  value  of  the  Norfolk  oom  crop» 
comparing  1894  with  1874,  is  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
3,000,000L 

1874 


Acres. 

IFMit 

Artnttt 
Price. 

•-^ 

212,896  wheat  at  4  qn. 
185.304  ()arley  '    ,. 

849,884     *     at 
741,676     .     at 

f.    d. 
55    9 

44  11 

£ 
tS68,n5 

1,666.461 

897.790 

1,091.160 



1    4.088,666 

1     ' 

10Sf4. 

Acres. 

Yield. 

Average 

Price, 

First  Week, 

October. 

1 

126.784  wheat  at  4  qra. 
311,088  barley 

602,986     . 
644.188     - 

at 
at 

s.  d. 

17    7 

28  10 

'  4i2,"!64 
1,006.928 

886.767 

1,847.068 

'— 

3,4«,087 

--i 

but  as  at  least  one-half  the  barley  crop  grown  tf  lis  year 
is  unsaleable  at  any  price  for  malting,  and  must  be 
UAod  for  feeding  purposes,  a  further  reductioli  of  Ss, 
must  be  made  on  422,066  qrs.,  168,8267.,  which  reduces 
the  value  of  the  crop  to  1,279,261Z.,  this  yeat's  crop, 
•  compared  with  1874,- showing  a  decrease  of  61,023  acres 
or  15  per  cent,  of  244*092  qr8.»,aHd  of  2,754,4051.,  a  loss 
of  6L  6«.  per  acre  on  the  wheat  and  barley  shift,  the 
crop  in  1874  averaging  lOL  2f.,  in  1894,  3Z.!l6*.;  of 
3^  10«.  per  aoi'e  on  the  779,275  acres  now  U]|id«!,the 
plough,  and  of  nearly  6Z.  per  head  {pr  every  ,;tnan, 
woman,  and  child  living  in  Norfolk,  some  1 460^000 
persons.  , 

To  meet  this  loss  in  corn-growing  there  has  been,  no 
corresponding  increase  in  the  profits  to  be  made  by 
stock  grazing,  sheep  breeding,  or  dairying,  ihasmuch 
as  the  competition  in  all  these  has  of  late  years  been 


very  severe,  and  promises  to  become  still  more  bo  in 
the  hear  future. 

In  1874        -        Norf61k  had  762,000  sheep, 

„  .  „  128,000  cattle, 

In  1894.      -  ,,  619,000  sheep, 

126,000  cattle, 
a  loss  of  243,000  sheep,  or  32  per  cent.  These  at  808. 
ahead  represent  364,5002... and  the  2,000  cattle  at  lOL 
another  20,000t.,  or  a  total  of  384,500^  decrease  in  the 
value  of  the  stock  which  tenants  can  now  afford  to 
graze.  Bemotcness  from  larjBte  manufacturing  centres, 
and  the  cost  of  railway  freights  prohibit  the  sale  of 
hay,  straw,  and  market  garden  produce,  except  in  very 
limited  quantities,  while  the  soil  and  climate  are  not 
generally  suited  to  fruit  growing.  The  only  alternative 
left  is  laying  land  down  to  grass,  but  this  on  the  poor 
light  lands  is,  impracticable,  and  on  the  poor  heavy 
lands  unprofi^ble  until  many  years  have  elapsed. 
Land  in  East  Anglia  cannot  be  kept  under  the  pkmgh 
at  a  less  cost  than  30f.  per  acre  for  manual  labour. 
Should  our  arable  lands  be  turned  over  to  grass,  5«.  per 
acre  at  the  outside  will  represent  the  cost  of  the  labour 
employed,  which  means  a  loss  of  25«.  per  acre  in  wages, 
or  974,000/.  a  year  now  paid  on  779,276  acres  under 
onltivation. 

The  result  has  been  a  reduction  of  rent  on  the  best 
lands  of  from  25  to  3d  per  cent.,  and  on  the  medium 
lands  of  from  40  to  60  per  cent.,  while  <m  the  very  light, 
on  the  poor  heavy  lands,  and  on  some  of  the  fen  lands 
no  rents  can  be  obtained,  there  being  numerous  in- 
stances of  farms  abandoned  and  of  farms  let  rent  free. 
The  landlords  have  lost  probably  not  as  little  as  251.  an 
acre  the  whole  county  over,  or  30,000,000L,  the  farmers 
not  less  than  5Z.  an  acre,  or  6,500,000Z.  The  traders 
also  complain  of  loss  and  stagnation  in  business.  The 
wages  of  the  labourers  are  now  falling,  and  many  men 
have  been  paid  off,  and  many  others  must  necessarily 
share  the  same  fate  during  the  coming  winter. 

Of  necessity  landlords  restrict  their  expenditure  on 
buildings,  drainage,  &c.  to  a  minimum.  Tenants 
reduce  to  the  utmost  their  outlay  in  cake,  manure, 
mac;hineryf  4mk  The  state  of  cultivation  of  the  soil 
and  its  fertility  are  rapidly  going  back  over  a  large 
portion  9f  the  county,  and  in  the  remainder  are  omy 
im^i^tained  by  a  heavy  and  unremunerative  sinking 
of  capita^. 

Whilst  the  profits  have  fallen  away,  And  in  many 
oaatts  have  entirely  disappeared,  rates  and  taaces  have 
not  decreased.  The  burden  of  the  county,  poor,  and 
highway  rates  has  enormouslv  increased,  2«.  6d.  in 
rates  now  being  a  greater  tax  than  7«.  6d.  or  IQs.  would 
have  been  20  years  since.  Although  there  has  been 
a  very  general  and  very  heavy  reduction  in  rent,  there 
has  not  been  any  equivalent  decrease  in  assessments, 
as  proved, by  the  fa^t  that  the  new  county  rate  baais, 
1,930,000^.,  as  compared  with  2,120,0002.  in  1886,  shows 
only  a  decrease  of  9  per  cent,  in  the  last  eight  years. 
This  is  a  consequence  of  the  practice  of  the  Income 
Tax  Commissioners  and  many  assessment  committees, 
who,  in, face  of  the  direct  instruction  of  the  Statute, 
that  all  property  shall  be  assessed  at  what  it  is  fairly 
worth  to  let  from  year  to  year,  refuse  to  reduce  assess- 
ments to  meet  reductions  in  rent,  on  the  ground  that 
an  extra  tax  would  be  thrown  upon  tenants  who  had 
not  got  reductions. 

Land  tax,  which  was  once  a  tax  on  all  propert}',  and 

which  is  properly  assessed  on  annual  value,  is  now 

.  practically  fixed;  in  many  parishes  it  is  as  much  aa 

If.  6^.  ah  acre,  or  5  per  cent,  on  a  rent  of  309.,  it  hae 

now  become  a  tax  oT  10  per  cent,  on  15^.  an  acre,  or 

20  per  cent,  on  7^.  6d.  rent  per  acre.    In  Notfolk  the 

I  qpota  o<  land  tax  imposed  by  (Jeo.  III.,  1798,  is  84,3072., 

'  being   15 Ja.'  per  acre.      In  Lancashire  the  quota  is 

20,9902.,  or  Sid.  per  acre.     In  Norfolk  it  is  a  rate  of 

907(2.,  ^1  Lancashire  a  rate  of  0'27d.  on  the  rateable 

value. 

Tithe,  at  its  par  value,  say  6a.  an  acre,  represented 
20  per  cent,  on  a  rent  of  SOf.,  at  its  present  value, 
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4e,  6(2.,  it.r^resenis  30  per  oefit.  ah* a  rent  of  ltoi»  dr 
60  per  cent!  on  a  cent  i  of  7^.  6cL  per  aore.  It  i^  no 
longer  fairly  repreBentative  of  the  average  value  of 
com.  LatleBl^  ^a-'lar^  perceiktage  of  inferior  oom« 
in  consequence  of  the  fall'  in  price,  has  become  tin^ 
saleable,  and  hae  had  to  be  conBumed  on  the  farm. 
This  com  does  not  pass  throneh  the  <wieekl]r  retxims, 
which  have,  in  consequence,  shown  values  far  above 
the  nett  retoms  to  thotemer ;  moreover,  ihe  averap^es 
are  unfairly  increaeod  by  some '  of  tine  best  com  bemg 
returned  two  and  three  times,  with  the  carriage  and 
profit  of  the  merchant  added  to  the  original  price  paid 
to  the  grower.  In  oonsequenoe.  of  its  very  inferior 
quality,  half  of  this  year's  badey  crop  is  not  saleable 
for  malting  purposes,  and  must  be  consumed  on  the 
farm,  and  only  the  finest  samples  have  been  sold.  I^is 
accounts  for  the  averages  showing  a  less  serious  fall 
in  barley  than  in  wheat  and  otuka,  iHuoh  cereals,  where 
well  harvested,  are  of  fair  average  quality. 

Tithes  should  no  longer  be  calculated  on  the  basis 
of  value  of  a  crop  which  it  does  not  pay  to  produce, 
and  where  lands  have  to  be  turned  over  to  grass  or 
abandoned  there  should  be  some  means  by  which  the 
land  owner  and  tithe  owner  should  be  enabled  to  come 
to  a  permanent  legal  agreement  as  to  the  sum  to  be 
paid  m  lieu  of  tithe. 

All  burdens  on  land  were  imposed  during  the  times 
of  protection,  and  t^e  now  practically  as  they  were, 
with  the  addition  of  the  charges  for  education.  If 
owners  and  tenants  are  to  meet  the  competition  of  the 
whole  world  it  must  be  on  fair  terms,  their  ^itire 
capital  must  not  be  wrung  from  them  in  the  shape  of 
rates,  taxes,  and  tithes,  which  are  now  being  paid  in 
many  instances,  not  out  of  profits  derived  from  the 
land,  but  out  of  capital  hardly  earned  from  other 
sources.  The  artijficial  cheapening  of  produce,  by  com- 
mercial gambling  in  futures,  by  foreign  bounties,  and 
the  protection  of  gold  by  the  withdrawal  of  silver  from 
circulation,  must  be  dealt  with  if  the  arable  lands  of 
England  are  not  to  go  out  of  cultivation. 

The  beneficial  interest  in  land  is  rapidly  passing,  in 
many  cases  unfortunately  ha»  passed,  entirely  away 
from  the  owner,  and.  is  becoming,  day  by  day,  vested 
in  the  tithe  owner,  the  ralie .  and  tax  collector,  the 
so-called  landlord  being  little  better  than  a  rent 
collector  for  everybody's  benefit  bat  his  own. 

That  the  present  position  of  arable  agrici»lturo  can 
be  maintained  is  impossible.  A  national  cziBis  must 
arise,  and  would  have  arisen  years  ago  but  for  the  fact 
that  the  land  has,  for  the  most  part,  been  heavily 
backed  by  capital,  but  the  reeou^roes  both  of>  owners 
and  occupiers  are  fast  becoming  exhausted.  Thit 
question  must  be  faced,  and  that  immediately,  whether 
it  is  worth  while  to  sink  more  capital  in  attempting 
to  maintain  an  industry  which  does  not  pay. 

Is  the  country  prepared  to  meet  the  consequences  of 
a  general  abandonment  of  com  growing  P  If  Norfolk 
cannot  grow  it  to  a  profit,  where  else  can  it  be  grown 
in  Engmnd  P  What  is  to  become  of  l^e  labouring  man 
and  his  family?  Whence  are  the  rates,  taxes,  and 
tithes  to  bo  forthcoming?  The  manufacturing  popu- 
lation can  no  more  expect  to  continue  to  get  their  food 
supplies  at  less  than  the  cost  of  production  than  we 
the  result  of  their  industry  at  less  than  its  cost  of 
production.  The  ruin  of  the  one  means  the  ruin  of  the 
other,  as  neither  can  afford  to  maintain  the  other  in 
idleness. 

The  enormous  development  of  foreign  competition, 
consequent  on  the  making  of  railways  in  foreign 
coantries  (chiefly  wijth  British  capital),  assisted  by 
abnormally  low  sea  freights,  and  further  helped  by  1^ 
preferential  rates  which  our  railways  grant  to  the 
foreign  producer,  is  generally  credited  with  the  whole 


or  aeaidy  the  whole  of  the  iisll  in  priees.  But  there  is 
a  factor  in  the  cost  of  production  which  has  steadily 
and  surely  increased  in  importance  daring  the  last 
2^  years,  namely,  the  ^11  in  the  market  value  of  silver, 
a  question,  unfortunately,  which  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  get  people  even  to  consider.  Gold  has  become 
appreciated  Mid  com  produced  in  a  country  where 
a  depreciated  currency  prevails  can  still  be  sold  at 
half  the  gold  price  it  fetched  20  yecurs  ago,  and  the 
premium  on  exchange  will  give  the  producer  in  the 
depreciated  currency  country  a  profit  as  before.  A  proof 
that  depreciated  currency  "6ncourag«j^  the  production 
of  wheat  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  in  Argentina, 
where  the  premium  on  exchange  is  now  about  235  per 
cent,  the  export  of  wheat  and  flour  to  England  haa 
risen  from  1,023.576  cwts.  in  1887  to  8,473,847  cwts.  im 
1892,  an  increase  of  2,450^271  cwts.,  or  240  per  cent, 
in  six  years.  In  India,  where  the  premium  at  the 
current  rate  of  exchange  amounts  to  over  80  per  cent., 
the  export  of  wheat  and 'flour  to  England  has  risen 
from  8,612,262  cwts.  in  1877  to  12,496,085  in  1892,  an 
increase  of  3,988,823  cwts.,  or  nearly  47  per  oemt. 

No  remission  of  rates  and  taxes,  though  this  in  fair 
justice  is  urgently  called  for,  no  re^adjustment  of  tithe, 
though  this  demands  attention,  can  ever  enable  the 
Norfolk  farmer  to  meet  the  enormous  bonus  which 
ihia  appreciation  of  gold  gives  the  producer  of  com 
in  India  and  Argentina.  An  essential  basis  of  all 
trade  is  stable  money,  without  this  neither  farmer  or 
manufacturer  can  employ  his  capital  with  any 
reasonable  degree  of  certainly. 

What  the  result  of  tiie  present  year  will  be  it  is 
impossible  to  forecast ;  but  tnis  is  oertain,  that  without 
a  rapid  recovery  in  prices  landlords  and  tenant  farmers 
will  be  ruined^  the  labourers  will  be  without  work,  and 
the  whole  maehinery  of  education,  poors'  relief,  Soc, 
will  be  disorganised. 

We  desire,  therefore,  to  urge,  with  all  the  potrer  at 
our  command,  ^at  the  points  referred  to  in  this  report 
should  receive  the  immediate  and  serious  attention  of 
every  mae,  and  particularly  of  the  Government.  We 
can  do  no  more  than  indicate  the  causes  and  suggest 
the  remody  for  this  alarming  condition  of  agricultural 
afiairs.  -  llie  question  is  one  afleoting  the  well-being 
of  the  whole  nation.  It  demands  and  must  obtain  the 
immediate  attention  of  Parliament. 


B£C0HM£)fDATI0N8. 

First. — That  as  there  is  a  widespread  feeling  that  the 
question  of  the  appreciation  of  gold  and  of  ^e  con- 
sequent fluctuation  of  currency  values  is  of  grave 
importance  to  British  agriculture,  and  that  reoent 
financial  developments  have  materially  altered  the 
^ituatioi^  sinpe  the  sitting  of  t^e  Boyal  Commission 
on  Gold  and  Silver,  the  Government  be  urged  to  take 
the  earliest  possible  opportunity  of  reconsidering  the 
whole  question. 

Second, — That  the  question  of  the  incidence  of  rates 
and  taxes  should  be  immediately  reconsidered  to  meet 
the  altered  position  of  agriculture. 

Thwd. — That  the  laws  relating  to  assessments  should 
be  so  amended  as  to  secure  for  land  uniformity  of 
assessment  for  all  purposes,  and  the  prevention  of 
assessments  being  made  except  in  strict  conformiiy 
with  the  law. 

Fourth, — That  the  Tithe  Commutation  Act  be  *  so 
amended  that  where  lands  can  no  longer  be  cultivated 
with  com  to  a  profit  they  shall  no  longer  be  tithed  on 
a  com  basis. 

Fifth. — That  a  Pure  Beer  Act  should  be  passed 
charging  an  extra  duty  upon  all  beer  made  from  other 
substances  than  barley,  malt,  and  hops. 


ih.)  Ebpokt  of  General  Meehng  of  the  Nokfolk  Ohambee  of  Agmcultuee  held  Noyember  17th,  1894. 

(From  the  '*  Eastern  Daily  Press.'*) 


On  Saturday  a  meeting  of  the  Norfolk  Chamber  of 
Agriculture  was  held  at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Norwich, 
Mr.  Sancroft  Holmes  presiding,  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  the  report  of  the  committee  appomted  to 
report  on  the  losses  sustained  by  the  county  through 
agricultural  depression,  and  the  consequences  which 
must  ensue  unless  there  be  a  recovery  in  prices.  Thei*e 
was  a  good  attendance.  Mr.  R.  H.  Row,  the  Assistant- 
Comu>issioner  appointed  to  inquire  into  agricultural 
depression  in  Norfolk,  was  present. 


The  Chairman,  after  expressing  a  hope  that  agricul- 
turists in  the  county  would  communicate  freely  with 
the  Assistant-Commissioner,  moved  the  reception  and 
adoption  of  the  report,  which  was  as  follows  : — 
[This  report  appears  above  Appendix  B  1  (a).] 
The  Chairman  deeply  regretted  the  circumstances 
which  had  necessitated  this  inquiry,  btit  urged  the 
importance  of  making  their  views  known  through  the 
Chamber.  There  was  no  exaggerated  language  used 
in  the  statements  contained  in  this  report.     If  any- 
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thiog,  the  facts  had  been  rather  wider  than  over 
Btat^.  (Hear,  hear.)  A  comparison  was  institnted 
with  the  state  of  things  20  years  ago,  because  that  was 
a  time  when  agricnltnre  was  prospei'oaB,  and  before 
any  difficulty  had  arisen  with  regard  to  the  cnrreacy. 
The  resnits  of  the  comparison  was  the  revelation  of  a 
deplorable  state  of  things.  The  com  crop,  yielding 
three  millions  sterling  less  than  in  1874,  did  not  take 
into  account  oats,  peas,  and  beans.  Hence  the  sum  of 
three  millions  would  be  rather  nnder  than  over  the 
amount  of  depreciation  suffered.  Many  people  were 
inclined  to  thmk  there  was  little  or  nothing  in  the 
currency  question.  But  so  serious  was  the  question 
considered  to  be  that  in  1886  the  GrOTemment  appointed 
a  Oommission  to  inquire  into  it.  Nothing  resulted 
#from  the  Commission,  because  it  was  divided  as  to 
certain  remedies  suggested.  But  in  1)889  a  represen* 
tative  deputation  of  372  influential  people  waited  upon 
the  ^ime  Minister,  when  Mr.  S.  Smith,  M.P.,  said  that 
in  tnis  old  country  iiidustry  was  carried  on  subject  to 
an  enormous  burden  of  fixed  charges  of  one  kind  and 
another  which  amounted  to  quite  200,000,0002.  annually. 
This  Tast  amount  was  all  payable  in  gold,  the  greater 
part  of  it  for  very  long  terms  of  years,  and  a  consider- 
able part  in  perpetuities.  No  accommodation  of  these 
charees  to  the  increased  purchasing  power  of  gold  was 
possible  under  an  immense  period  of  time.  In  addition 
there  was  about  100,000,0002.  of  taxation,  local  and 
Imperial.  This  300,000,0002.  had  to  come  out  of  the 
products  of  industry.  Money  was  merely  a  symbol  to 
transfer  commodities  from  one  to  anouier,  and  the 
meaning  of  the  enormous  fall  of  prices  was  that  we 
had  now  to  pay  43  per  cent,  more  to  the  fixed  charges 
and  taxation  than  was  the  case  in  1873.  Mr.  Smith 
added,  "  In  a  word,  the  effect  of  the  demonetisation  of 
'*  silyer  has  been  to  transfer  a  large  part  of  the  wealth 
**  of  this  country  and  of  other  gold-using  countries 
"  from  the  active  industrial  classes  to  the  non-work- 
*'  ing»  interest-reoeiTinff,  capital  classes.  That  is  the 
'*  reason  why  we  find  the  capitalist  classes  — the 
"  financial  classes— of  this  country,  as  a  rule,  opposed 
**  to  us.*'  Mr.  C.  8.  Bead  also  said  that  he  thought 
the  demonetisation  of  silver  and  practical  withdrawal 
of  so  large  a  quantity  of  silver  from  the  international 
currency  of  the  world  had  something  to  do  with  the 
great  agricultural  depression,  adding,  *'  I  believe  there 
*'  is  no  wish  and  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the  hi- 
"  metallists  to  dethrone  King  Gold,  but  we  do  wish 
"  and  do  ask  that  Queen  Silver  should  be  restored  to 
"  her  conjugal  rights." 

Mr.  Hollway  Calthrop,  who  seconded,  said  that  the 
report  was  almost  wholly  due  to  the  great  care  and 
consideration  given  to  the  subject  by  the  Chairman. 
In  every  respect  the  committee  tried  to  make*  the 
report  safe  by  under  rather  than  over  stating  the  facts, 
wnich  proved  in  the  end  to  be  sufficiently  startling. 
The  statement  of  the  currency  was  put  in  such  a  way 
that  no  one  could  controvert  it.  If  the  recommenda- 
tions did  not  go  so  far  as  some  would  like,  it  was 
because  the  Committee  were  anxious  to  secure 
unanimity.  The  Committee  thought  that  it  was  simply 
for  them  to  show  the  injustice  of  the  incidence  of 
taxation  and  to  leave  it  to  the  Government  to  devise 
the  means  of  remedying  it.  He  contended  that  under 
Schedule  D  it  was  as  possible  to  assess  personalty  for 
local  as  for  Imperial  purposes.  Granted  that  realtv 
and  personalty  should  stand  on  an  equal  footing  with 
regard  to  Imperial  and  local  taxation,  they  had  in  the 
Income  Tax  schedules  the  means  of  carrying  it  out. 

'The  Bev.  Canon  Brereton  thought  that  the  fact  that 
a  comp>ariBon  was  instituted  between  the  average  price 
of  com  in  1874  and  the  price  for  one  week  m  1894 
implied  an  exaggeration.  The  basis  of  calculation  was 
not,  in  his  opinion,  quite  sound.  As  long  as  agriculture 
had  existed  there  had  been  a  vibrating  balance  between 
hope  and  fear,  between  gain  and  loss,  depending 
partly  upon  superhuman  causes  and  partly  on  human 
influences,  such  as  agricultural,  political,  and  social 
changes.  It  was  unreasonable  to  attempt  to  fix  a 
vibrating  imlance  when  probably  at  its  lowest  stage. 
As  to  the  currency  question,  there  was  evidence  of  a 
great  deal  of  activity  in  gold  funding,  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  there  were  great  and  serious  reasons 
why  England  adopted  monometallism.  The  experience 
of  the  world  had  proved  that  gold  was  better  than  all 
other  metals  for  the  purpose  of  coinage,  which  was  used 
to  test  the  value  of  all  kinds  of  commodities.  The 
simple]  the  tesL  the  truer  its  effect.  He  was  not  pre- 
pared to  any  that  it  would  not  be  better  to  marry  gold 
to  silver,  but  if  it  should  fail  and  the  currency 
depreciated   the  result  would  be    a  calamity  greater 


than  that  from  whioh  they  were  then  tuffering.  The 
question  of  assessing  personsd  property  in  local  areas 
was  a  serioQi  one.  As  to  the  recommendation  relating 
to  tithe,  60  years  ago  that  question  waa  settled  by  the 
Tithe  Commutation  Act,  and  to  raise  it  again  in  the 
form  proposed  would  be  a  revolutionary  measure.  It 
was  the  first  and  a  fixed  charge  on  the  land  to  be  paid 
to  the  clerff^  for  certain  duties. 

Mr.  B.  Kmg  also  thought  that  the  report  was  not 
correct  in  the  prices  it  put  for  wheat  and  barley  in 
1874.  He  found  that  hia  only  averaged  44f.  8i.  and 
40».  ed.  in  1874. 

The  Chairman  replied  that  the  figures  were  taken 
from  the  published  returns  for  the  whole  kingdom. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  W.  Smith  said  that  his  barley  had  not  this  year 
averaged  23«.  lOd,  per  quarter. 

Mr.  King  remarked  that  S$.  per  coomb  had  in  the 
report  been  deducted  from  that  figure. 

Mr.  Pearson  was  of  opinion  that  the  average  of  the 
barley  for  1894  would  not  be  so  high  as  the  figure 
given  in  the  report. 

Mr.  Warren  complained  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Assessment  Committee  assessed  the  rates  when  rents 
had  been  lowered,  and  that  land  allowed  to  go  out  of 
cultivation  should  escape  the  payment  of  rates  though 
it  had  to  pay  tithe.  It  was  unfair  to  those  who  kept 
up  the  fertility  of  the  land  that  they  should  havo  to  pay 
heavier  rates  for  the  neglect  of  others  in  not  keeping 
up  the  fertility  of  the  land. 

The  report  was  then  adopted  nem.  con. 

The  Assistant  Commissioner  expressed  his  apprecia- 
tion of  the  valuable  labours  of  the  Committee  of  tbe 
Chamber  in  preparing  a  statement  wMch  had  neces- 
sitated a  wreAt  amount  of  research,  and  which  must 
carry  much  weight,  coming  as  it  did  from  so  influential 
a  body.  This  report  would  greatly  help  him  in  his 
inquiry,  while  the  result  of  their  deliberations  on  the 
recommendations  would  receive  his  careful  attention 
and  be  reported  upon  officially  to  the  Commission. 
(Applause.) 

The  Chairman  then  moved,  and  Mr.  Montgomerie 
seconded,  the  adoption  of  th^  first  recommendation, 
which  was  agreed  to  with  but  half-a-dozen  dissentients. 

Mr.  Bead,  in  seconding  the  second  recommendation 
that  was  moved  from  the  Chair,  stated  in  answer  to 
Canon  Brereton  that  Mr.  Calthrop  did  not  mean  that 
the  parish  should  be  the  unit  from  which  the  con- 
tribution from  assessed  personalty  should  come.  It 
could  be  paid  into  the  Exchequer,  and  be  doled  out  in 
the  same  way  as  the  present  subventions  from  loca» 
ittxation  so  that  every  parish  would  receive  its  share. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

The  recommendation  was  adopted. 

The  third  recommendation  having  been  agreed  to. 

The  Chairman  moved  the  adoption  of  the  fourth, 
pointing  out  that  the  resolution  contained  no  request 
that  tithe  should  be  altered  except  in  cases  where  tho 
land  could  not  be  cultivated.  At  tiie  present  time  it 
was  impossible  for  the  tithe-payer  to  come  to  any 
agreement  with  the  tithe-owner  what  the  cultivation 
of  the  land  would  not  pay.  In  many  instances  titho 
consumed  all  the  profits  arising  from  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil. 

The  Bev.  Canon  Brereton  said  that  if  the  land  could 
not  be  cultivated  to  produce  a  fair  reward  for  tho 
labour  and  a  fair  rent  the  clergy  would  le  first  to 
suggest  there  should  be  some  arrangement  to  meet 
that  particular  case.  But  it  was  easy  in  a  panic  to 
represent  that  the  land  was  not  worth  cultivating  if  it 
haSi  to  bear  a  charge  that  had  always  been  upon  it. 
If  things  should  turn  out  so  bad  that  the  land  could 
not  be  cultivated  to  pav  tithe  and  have  to  be  turned 
into  a  sheep  walk,  the  damage  to  the  Church  and  tho 
clergy  would  be  nothing  compared  with  what  it  would 
be  to  the  labourer.  The  clergy  wished  to  eeo  the 
plough  kept  jgoing. 

Mr.  D.  Colly er  seconded  the  motion,  which  was 
agreed  to. 

The  Chairman  having  moved  the  fifth  recom- 
mendation. 

Mr.  Eastaugh  proposed,  as  an  amendment,  that  tho 
dutv  should  be  taken  off  beer  and  put  on  foreign 
barley,  which  would  benefit  agriculture.  Tho  brewers 
paid  10,000,000L  beer  duty — or  rather  the  public  paid 
it  through  the  brewers — and  if  a  duty  was  put  on 
foreign  l^rleysome  of  this  charge  would  be  trausferreil 
to  the  foreigner. 

Mr.  H.  Smith  seconded. 

Mr.  T.  Brown  suggested  that  there  should  bo  a  sixth 
resolution,  namely,   one  recommending   the  duty  on 
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beer  should  be  replaced  on  malt,  as  formerly.      He 
moved  accordingly. 

Mr.  B.  Wilson,  who  seconded,  thought  it  was  a 
great  mistake  to  take  the  duty  off  malt.  When  there 
was  a  duty  on  malt  the  Goyemment  could  see  that  the 
public  were  supplied  with  pure  beer.  To  get  a  better 
price  for  the  oarley  they  must  go  back  to  the  malt 
duty. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  deprecated  taxing  home  products,  and 
suggested  that  the  Chamber  resolve  that  nothing  could 
save  agriculture  but  protection  up  to  the  cost  of 
production. 

Mr.  Read,  in  seconding  the  recommendation  of  the 
committee,  said  that  it  wan  something  they  might 
reaeonably  hope  to  obtain.  He  sympathised  with  those 
who  wished  to  put  a  tax  on  foreign  barley ;  to  that  he 
had  no  objection,  but  many  people  had,  and  he  was 
sure  Parliament  would  not  listen  to  it.  Not  above  a 
tenth  of  the  foreign  barley  imported  was  used  for 
malting ;  nine-tenths  was  used  principally  in  the  dairy 
districts  and  grazing  counties  for  the  production  of 
meat.  Thus,  with  decrease  of  arable  and  the  increase 
of  grazing  land,  all  the  agricultural  community  would 
bo  against  the  proposal.  The  whole  of  the  recommen- 
dations were  worth  very  little ;  still,  they  ought  to  ask 
for  that  little.  As  an  old  Parliamentary  hand,  he 
thorougly  approved  of  the  recommendations  because  . 
they  would  receive  the  immediate  attention  of 
Parliament. 

Mr.  Eastaugh's  proposal  having?  been  negatived. 

Mr.  Bead  said  as  to  the  proposal  of  Mr.  0.  Brown  to 
restore  the  malt  tax,  that  he  did  not  think  the  transfer 
of  the  duty  from  malt  to  beer  had  been  the  slightest 


injury  whatever  to  the  a^oultoral  interest.  He 
believed  it  had  been  productive  of  a  certain  amount  of 
good.  But  they  had  allowed  the  brewers  to  use  other 
articles  which  it  was  never  expected  they  would 
use  in  lieu  of  malt.  When  they  asked  to  have  the  duty 
placed  on  beer  they  expected  that  the  same  restrictions 
would  still  be  enforced,  so  as  to  ensure  beer  being  made 
from  pure  malt  and  hops.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  Brown's  amendment  was  negatived,  and  the  fifth 
recommendation  adopted. 

The  Hon.  A.  Fellowes,  M.P.,  moved  that  a  copy  of 
the  report  and  recommendations  be  sent  to  the  Prime 
Minister,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Agricoltore, 
the  President  of  the  Boval  Commission  on  Agriculture, 
the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  and  the  m^nbers 
for  the  county,  and  that  the  Press  be  requested  to  give 
it  circulation. 

Mr.  Cnbitt  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  Taylor,  M.P.,  moved,  "  That  the  Central  Cham- 
**  ber  of  Agriculture  be  requested  to  invite  other 
**  associated  chambers  to  report  on  the  condition  of 
"  agriculture  in  their  districts."  This,  he  said,  would 
be  a  great  advantage. 

Mr.  B.  b.  8apwell  seconded  the  motion,  which  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  Bead  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman 
for  the  prominent  part  he  had  taken  in  preparing  the 
excellent  report,  which  showed  research  and  ability, 
and  had  revealed  startling  facts. 

Mr.  Taylor,  M.P.,  secondad,  and  the  resolution  was 
adopted. 


(c.)  Notes  at  Meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Noeiolk  Chambee  of  Aqbiculwbx,  November  24, 1894,  attended 

by  the  Assistant  Commissioneb. 


Mr.  J.  9ANGB0IT  Holmes  in  the  Chair. 


AgricullunU  Holdings  Act. 

Scale  of  compensation,  dated  September,  1892, 
adopted  by  Norfolk  valuers,  and  purporting  to  have 
been  agreed  to  by  a  Committee  of  the  Chamber.  The 
scale  was  really  altered  by  the  valuers  after  it  was 
thought  to  be  settled. 

Practically  the  scale  is  not  in  operation. 

Tenants  are  bounced  out  of  thoir  rights  by  counter- 
claims. 

The  amouiit  of  valuation  is  often  paid  by  landlord, 
and  considered  in  adjusting  rent  with  incoming  tenant. 

It  is  often  not  worth  the  while  of  the  incoming  tenant 
to  p«y  the  valuation. 

The  Act  benefits  the  landlord  by  secunog  a  clean 
farm. 

When  the  Act  came  first  into  force  there  were  a  good 
many  claims.    They  have  now  much  decreased,  and  if  the 

§  resent  valuers  have  power  and  exercise  it  as  they  now 
o,  no  Act  will  be  of  use  in  Norfolk. 

Claims  have  decreased  owing  to  the  discouraging 
results  of  those  whidi  were  made. 

No  doubt  the  condition  of  agriculture  has  partly 
prevented  tenants  from  making  claims  owing  to  the 
state  in  which  farms  were  left. 

Home-grown  com  consumed  on  the  farm  ought  to  be 
allowed  for.  Valuers  used  to  allow  tenant  having  two 
farms  for  com  grown  on  one  and  consumed  on  the 
other,  if  satisfactory  proof  were  given.  They  will  not 
allow  this  now.  No  decision  of  the  valuers  in  this 
respect  has  been  challenged. 

No  doubt  the  valuer  for  the  outgoing  tenant  does  his 
best,  but  the  valuers  have  a  strong  society,  and  they 
meet  every  September  and  agree  as  to  tbv^  basis  ^n 
which  they  will  make  thoir  valuations. 

Not  more  than  half-a-dozen  men  ever  act  as  umpires 
under  the  Act,  and  they  practically  rule  the  county. 
They  are  all  **  against  the  Act "  because  of  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  working  it.  , 

Oround  Chme  Ad, 

A  member  said  it  has  been  an  unmixed  good  in  his 
parish.    He  used  to  be  much  troubled  with  hares. 

Another  said  he  had  suffered  loss  by  game,  as  his 
farm  adjoined  covers.  There  was  now  a  shooting  tenant 
who  had  wire-netted  all  round  the  wood,  and  conse- 
quently he  had  no  trouble.  The  remedy  was  to  put  up 
wire  netting  against  ooTers.  Another  said  the  Act  had 
done  much  good, 
f    87780. 


Law  of  Diatrees. 


It  is  a  benefit  to  the  tenant  farmer^  who  gets  credit 
from  landlord  which  he  otherwise  would  not  nave. 

[Mr.  Bead — ^If  I  were  a  trader  I  should  oppose  the 
Law  of  Distress ;  as  a  farmer  I  am  in  favour  of  it.] 

Labour, 

Very  few  men  out  of  work  now.  The  mangels  are 
not  up  ;  there  is  corn  to  be  thrashed  and  swedes  to  be 
clamped.  Heavy  root  and  straw  crops,  which  make 
work. 

What  will  happen  after  Christmas  impossible  to  say. 
Many  men  will  probably  then  be  out  of  work. 

There  is  a  diflnculty  in  getting  good  men. 

No  complaint  of  quantity  of  labour,  but  of  quality. 

Shooting  parties  employ  many  men  at  this  time  of 
year. 

In  FulmerHton  parish  no  men  out,  but  in  adjoining 
parishes  many  more  out  than  at  same  time  in  previous 
year. 

A  member  said  he  employs  extra  men  in  his  woods. 
This  year  he  had  applications  for  work  earlier  than 
usual. 

Young  men  apply  increasingly  for  work  in  railway 
service  or  police  force. 

The  young  men  will  not  learn  farm  work. 

A  member  stated  that  in  his  district  the  first  prize 
in  a  thatching  competition  was  taken  by  a  man  70  years 
old,  the  young  men  will  not  learn  to  thatch. 

Wages, 

Ordinary  labourers,  10«.  per  week  as  a  rule ;  9*.  in 
certain  cases ;  lis.  in  one  or  two  parishes.  Where  lit. 
U  paid  the  men  have,  as  a  rule,  a  k)ng  way  to  go  to  their 
work. 

Forty  years  ago  wages  were  **  a  bushel  of  wheat  and 
half-a-crown." 

Actual  earnings  with  wages  at  lOt.  would  be  about 
14$, 

Piece-worh, 

In  some  places  labourers  like  piece-work,  in  othera 
they  do  not. 

A  member  said  his  men  would  not  take  piece-work, 
as  they  had  an  idea  that  it  kept  other  men  out  of  work. 

At  piece-work  the  men  generally  work  longer  hours 
than  at  day  work. 
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They  make  a  differenoe  in  meal  times.  Thus,  at  piece- 
work they  take  a  qnarter  of  an  hour  for  breakfast  and 
20  minutes  for  dinner,  while  at  day  work  they  take  half- 
an-honr  and  an  honr  respectively. 

Ha/rveat, 

Payments  given  for  last  harvest,  in  one  case  61. , 
another  61.  10«.,  in  three  cases  61.  15».,  in  one  or  two 
cases  8L    Average  71.  for  10  to  16  acres  per  man. 

Cost  of  harvesting,  average  about  12«.  per  acre  ;  in 
Marshland  18«.,  very  heavy  crops  and  badly  laid.  On 
a  farm  of  200  to  800  acres  where  no  machines  used  about 
16s. 

A  member  said  every  coomb  of  wheat  he  grew  cost 
him  U.  6d.  to  harvest. 

AUiitide  of  Men, 

A  better,  feeling  exists  between  masters  and  men  than 
five  or  six  years  ago,  aud  certainly  than  12  years  ago. 
The  men  know  prices  will  not  allow  of  higher  wages, 
and  they  show  a  more  reasonable  spirit. 


There  is  an  increased  feeling  that  '*  we  are  all  in  the 
same  boat. 

The  occupation  of  allotments  has  **  opened  the  men's 
eyes." 

Allotments. 

A  member  said  there  were  no  allotments  in  his  parish. 
He  held  16  acres  of  land  which  was  intended  for  allot- 
ments, but  he  had  no  applications  for  it.  Bent  308.  per 
acre.    The  men  have  good  gardens. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  absorb  allotments  in  fewer 
hands. 

At  Diss,  allotments  were  offered,  but  only  three  acres 
were  let  in  quarter  or  half  acre  plots.  Eent,  10«.  per 
quarter  acre. 

[Mr.  Bead — Allotments  always  used  to  be  square, 
now  they  are  always  in  strips.  This  is  for  convenience 
of  ploughing,  as  the  men  do  not  dig  them  as  they  used 
to  do.]   • 


(d.)  BuuiiTs  of  Inquibt  as  to  the  Cork  Cbops  of  1894. 


SmaciJiT  of  the  Betubns  ^e^t  in  by  the  Mbmbmbs  of 
the  Chambeb  in  response  to  the  OnunxLAB  Lettkr  of 
the  19th  January  1895. 

Number  of  Betums,  88.    Total  Area,  47,000  acres. 


Total  Sold  and  Usbd. 


— 

Total 
Acreage. 

Acreage 
Threshed. 

Yield  in 
Quarters. 

Quarters 
per  Acre. 

Whttrf; 
Barley 
Oats    - 

5,001 
9,001 
2,314 

1367 

6.544 

837 

8.404 

29.898 

6,881 

44 

44 
7f 

16,316 

9.238 

44,683 

~ 

Sold, 

58  per  cent. 

Quarters. 

Price  per 
Quarter. 

- 

Eetnm 
per  Acre. 

Wheat 
Barley 
Oats    - 

5,172 
18,726 
2.023 

«.    d. 
20    5 
20  11 
14    1 

£ 

6.286 

10.601 

1.432 

£    ».d. 
2    6  11 
2  19  10 
1  14    2 

26.921 

-         j     26.318 

Average  2  16  11 

Used,  42  per  cent- 


Quarters. 

Estimatod  ' 
Value. 

- 

Return 
per  Acre. 

s.   d. 

£ 

£   8.  d. 

Wheat 

8,282 

20    4 

3.287 

1  15    4 

Barley 

11.172 

12    2 

6340 

1    0  10 

Oats    - 

4,358 

13    3 

■2391 

3    9    0 

18.762 

- 

18.018 

Average  1    8    2 

Quarters. 


Wheat 
Barley 
Oats    • 


Average  per 
Quarter. 


8.404 


6381 


«.  d. 
20  4 
17  8 
13    6 


Betom 
per  Acre. 


44383 


£ 

8372 
26.441 
4.823 


4  12  S 
4  0  9 
6    3    S 


393M    {Average  4    5    8 


These  returns  coming  from  holdings  averaging  over 
500  acres,  and  comprising  the  best  n^rmed  land  m  the 
county,  it  may  safely  bo  assumed  that  the  yield  per 
acre  is  considerably  in  excess  of  that  of  the  county 
generally. 

Sevens-six  returns  give  particulars  as  to  the  terms 
upon  which  the  barley  has  been  sold: — 
34  show  sales,  by  measure  only. 
22  „  weight 

20  „  both  measure  and  weight. 

Of  the  16,933  (jrs.  included  in  these  returns,  9,200  or 
60  per  cent,  have  been  sold  by  weight.  The  bulk  of 
the  barley  is  reported  as  weighing  no  more  than  14J 
stone,  anether  IJ  stone,  or  10  per  cent,  extra  having 
been  added  to  make  up  the  required  16  stones.  In  one 
case  it  took  245  sacks  of  four  bushels  to  make  up  216 
sacks,  16  stones,  a  loss  of  13  per  cent.  ;  in  another,  109 
sacks  of  four  bushels  to  make  up  100  sacks,  16  stones, 
a  loss  of  9  per  cent.  If  half  the  barley  has  been  sold 
by  weight  a  sum  of  about  10(2.  must  be  deducted  from 
the  price  per  quarter,  reducing  it  to  16«.  lOd. 

For  the  four  months  ending  26th  January  last,  the 
average  prices  returned  by  the  Norwich  market  were — 
Wheat  20fi.  Id.  per  quarter, 
Barley  21«.  10(2.    '    „ 
Oats     13«. 
wheat  and  oats  being  practically  the  same  value,  as 
shown  by  the  return ;  but  in  the  case  of  barley,  of  which 
38  per  cent,  has  been  consumed  on  the  farm,  the  net 
return  to  the  farmers  proves  to  be  os.  per  quarter  less 
than  the  price  as  shown  by  the  averages  upon  which 
the  tithe  rent-charge  is  calculated. 

Sixty-two  returns  have  been  sent  in  as  to  the  cost  of 
growing  wheat  and  barley,  the  average,  exclusive  of 
rent,  tithes,  rates,  taxes,  and  interest  on  tenant*B 
capital  being  42.  8t.  4t2. 
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APPENDIX  B.  2. 


N0TB8  07  PiTBLio  MEETDie  held  at  JSaat  Dibbhak. 
Mr.  E.  T.  Gttbbok  in  the  Ohair. 


The  Chairman  welcomed  the  Assistant  Oommis- 
sioner  to  the  distriot. 

The  Assistant  Oommissioner  [stated  the  object  of  the 
meeting,  and  invited  evidence  as  to  the  causes  and 
effects  of  the  depression,  and  any  suggestions  for  the 
removal  or  mitigation  of  the  grievance. 

Mr.  T.  Hubbard  said  that  the  great  cause  of  the 
depression  was  the  dreadfuUjr  low  price  of  produce. 
They  had  not  much  to  complain  of  as  far  as  breeding 
or  grazing  went,  but  that  varied  with  the  importation 
of  foreign  meat.  What  they  had  to  complain  of  was 
the  price  realised  hj  farm  produce.  Unless  something 
could  be  done  to  increase  the  price  of  produce  they 
must  soon  give  np  the  oidtivation  of  the  land.  Many 
would  have  to  discontinue  cultivating  land  for  want  of 
the  means,  and  those  who  had  a  little  money  would 
fear  to  go  on  farming  lest  they  should  lose  it.  They 
wanted  better  prices  for  wheat  and  barley.  Whether 
they  were  to  be  obtained  by  imposing  a  tax  on  foreign 
produce  or  by  some  other  means  was  not  for  him  to 
say. 

Mr.  B.  Wilson  said  that  the  cause  of  the  depression 
was  too  much  ploughed  land.  Counties  which  had 
more  grass  did  not  feel  the  depression  so  much,  though, 
of  course,  there  was  grumbling  ;  but,  as  far  as  he 
could  see,  the  grass  county  men  were  not  taking  much 
harm.  In  Norfolk  they  had  so  much  ploughed  land 
because  they  had  all  been  brought  up  in  one  school, 
that  of  the  four-course  shift.  The  depression  was  due 
largely  to  the  nursery  of  the  fonr-course  shift,  which 
had  been  their  ruin.  Most  of  them  leased  a  farm  under 
the  four-course  shift.  If  they  took  a  long  lease  they 
might  for  a  little  time  get  out  of  the  shift,  but  they 
would  have  to  come  back  to  it.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
if  they  could  have  freedom  of  cultivation  it  would  be 
of  great  assistance  to  them.  It  was  not  reasonable  to 
suppose  they  could  get  along  if  they  were  always  com- 
pelled to  grow  the  same  number  of  acres  of  wheat 
or  barley.  They  wanted  to  be  able  to  shift  their  system 
quicker,  so  as  to  grow  grass  or  com  just  as  each  could 
be  profitably  grown.  The  best  thing  farmers  could 
have  was  a  law  for  absolute  freedom  of  cultivation, 
and  some  would  soon  find  out  different  ways  to  farm. 
As  to  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  lie  did  not 
believe  they  would  ever  get  one  worth  anything. 
However  good  the  clauses  might  be,  the  lawyers  and 
land  agents  would  beat  them  when  it  came  to  a  dispute. 
Instead  of  an  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  the  best  thing 
would  be  a  four  years'  notice  to  quit  on  the  part  of  the 
landlord,  and  one  on  the  part  of  the  tenant. 

The  Assistant  Commissioner  asked  the  meeting 
whether  they  thought  the  four-course  shift  had  been 
a  cause  of  agricultural  depression,  and  the  general 
reply  was  **  No.** 

Mr.  T.  Cranmer  said  that  13  years  ago  he  took  an 
occupation  farm  of  14  acres  at  Berehimi,  and  after 
three  years  he  took  another  of  70  acres,  which  he 
increased  flpradually  until  six  years  ago,  when  he  took 
the  Mid-Norfolk  farm  at  Tuddenham,  consisting  of 
208  acres.  He  kept  careful  account  of  the  receipts  and 
payments  in  resj^ot  of  that  farm  for  the  five  years. 
The  balance  sheet  for  1892-8  showed  the  receipts  to  be 
1,081  Z.  Oa.  9d.  for  horses,  bullocks,  calves,  sheep,  swine, 
fowls,  oom,  milk,  butter,  eggs,  an  allowance  off 
rent,  &c.  The  payments  included  390/.  for  labour, 
109Z.  13fl.  Sd.  for  tradesmen's  bills,  2441.  lU.  9ri.  for 
feeding  stuff,  21Z.  10«.  for  artificial  manure,  83^  4i8. 
seeds,  and  350i.  for  rent,  tithes,  and  rates.  The  result 
on  the  year's  working  of  the  farm  was  a  deficit  of 
241,  7«.  2id.  The  five  years*  figures  showed  the  result 
of  the  working  of  the  farm  to  be  a  loss  of  4Z.  2$.  2^d, 

A  farmer :  How  are  you  going  to  live  P 

Mr.  Cranmer:  I  have  to  live  other  ways,  not  by 
farming. 

The  Chairman:  Is  it  first  class  land,  because  you 
seem  to  have  paid  a  heavy  rent  ? 

Mr.  Cranmer  replied  that  the  farm  was  considered 
one  of  the  best  in  the  district.  The  rent  he  had  been 
paying  was  34«.  an  acre,  rent,  tithes,  and  taxes. 
Though  it  was  one  of  the  best  farms  in  the  district,  yet 
it  did  not  pay.    Another  farm  of  300  acres  was  entered 


on  in  1882  with  a  capital  of  2,000i.,  and  relinquished 
in  1893  with  realised  assets  amounting  to  only 
158Z.  VTs.  6d,  The  result  of  the  12  years*  working  of 
the  farm  was  a  sacrifice  of  capital  to  the  amount  of 
1,860L 

Mr.  Cranmer,  who  handed  in  the  detailed  balance 
sheets,  said  that  the  depression  which  commenced 
about  16  years  ago  began  to  be  really  felt  about 
Dereham  some  eight  or  ten  years  ago.  As  an 
auctioneer,  he  had  to  sell  off  first  the  place  of  one 
gentleman  and  then  his  household  furniture,  for  he 
had  to  go  into  lodgings.  The  small  owner  who  was 
also  the  occupier  felt  the  depression  more  than  the 
farmer,  because  he  could  not  get  away.  A  gentleman 
bought  1,000  acres  of  land  in  the  district,  he  put 
20,000Z.  into  the  purchase,  and  borrowed  the  rest,  but 
within  five  years  he  was  unable  to  T)ay  the  interest  on 
the  capital,  and  so  was  obliged  to  sell  out  and  leave  the 
country. 

Mr.  Kix  said  that  the  Grovemment  were  well  aware 
that  agriculture  was  in  a  most  difficult  and  unsatis- 
factory state.  The  landlord  and  farmer  were  in  any- 
thing but  an  enviable  position,  and  it  was  said  that  the 
labourer  would  in  turn  have  to  suffer.  The  causes 
of  the  depression,  in  his  opinion,  were  the  unjust 
burdens  placed  upon  the  land,  which  was  unable  to 
bear  them  now,  whatever  it  might  have  been  able  to 
do  in  times  past.  Another  cause  was  lowness  of 
prices.  No  one  could  grow  wheat  or  barley  at  a 
profit. 

Mr.  Roots  thought  that  a  good  deal  of  the  depression 
was  due  to  bad  seasons  as  well  as  to  bad  times.  Thio 
year  they  had  a  good  show  for  crops,  but  the  season 
Went  against  them. 

The  Chairman  said  that  low  prices  wag  really  the 
principal  cause  of  the  distress.  What  remedies  bad 
anyone  to  suggest  P 

Mr.  Rix  suggested  the  extension  of  free  trade  all 
round,  in  religion  as  well  as  in  secular  matters.  He 
did  not  want  any  duty  on  cx)m  or  anything  else.  What 
he  meant  by  free  trade  all  round  was  this :  A  tithe 
rentcharge  was  placed  upon  thn  land  for  a  certain 
specific  purpose.  If  that  was  appropriated  to  its 
legitimate  purpose  he  could  live  as  a  farmer.  The  tithe 
he  paid  was  bl.  on  18  acres  which  he  owned.  The  tithe 
rentcharge  should  be  removed  from  land  or  devoted  to 
its  original  purpose,  the  maintenance  of  the  aged  and 
infirm  in  the  shape  of  old-age  pensions.  The  wnole 
country  was  crying  out  for  ola-age  pensions.  Another 
remedy  was  the  reform  of  the  lana  laws  by  having  a 
registration  of  titles,  so  as  to  make  it  as  easy  to  buy 
a  house  or  a  piece  of  land  as  it  was  to  buy  a 
horse  or  a  pig.  Some  time  ago  he  bought  a  house  for 
80L  If  it  had  been  a  horse  the  thing  would  have  been 
settled  there  and  then ;  but  he  had  to  go  to  a  lawyer, 
and  in  the  course  of  six  months  he  was  messed  out 
of  more  money.  They  wanted  land  reform  very 
badly.  Then  what  he  wanted  was  the  removal  of  the 
bone  of  religious  contention  through  disestablishment 
and  disendowment. 

The  Assistant  Commissioner  said  he  had  nothing  to 
do  with  that  question. 

Mr.  Farrow  desired  to  see  the  introduction  of  a  Pure 
Beer  Bill.  A  tax  should  bo  put  on  to  rice,  maize,  rye, 
barley,  and  sugar  imported  into  the  country;  wheat 
and  flour  should  come  in  free.  Last  year  he  paid  12L 
or  15Z.  a  week  for  labour ;  this  year  it  had  to  be  reduced 
to  61.  a  week,  because,  as  he  was  laying  the  land  down 
in  grass,  he  did  not  want  so  much  labour.  The 
consequence  would  be  that  labourers  would  soon  be 
flocking  into  the  towns,  where  the  price  of  labour 
would  go  down. 

Mr.  T.  Fulcher  said  he  felt  strongly  on  the  point  of  a 
Pure  Beer  Bill.  In  Germany,  tne  greatest  beer- 
drinking  country,  one  got  a  good  beer  of  uniform 
quality  because  he  found,  on  inquiry,  that  it  was  made 
only  of  barley  malt,  hops,  and  water.  If  a  brewer 
used  anything  else  he  was  heavily  fined,  and  for 
a  second  offence  imprisoned  and  the  beer  confiscated. 
Why  should  not  the  same  thing  obtain  in  England  p 
What  could  be  done   in  Q-ermany  ought  to  be,  and 
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could  be,  done  in  England.  This  he  knew  from  experi- 
ence, becanse  from  1860  to  1870  he  used  to  buy,  every 
October,  80  sacks  of  malt,  and  get  hops  to  make  beer, 
some  of  which  he  belieyed  was  then  m  existence.  If 
any  (government  had  the  pluck  to  insist  upon  the 
brewers  supplying  the  public  with  ^beer  made  as  in 
Germany,  agriculture  would  be  benefited,  because  a 
better  price  would  be  given  for  the  barley.  At  the 
present  time  the  barley  was  worth  scarcely  anything. 
The  taking  off*  of  the  malt  tax,  which  all  clamoured  for, 
had  not  proved  to  be  the  good  thing  it  was  expected  to 
be.  It  was  stated  that  97  per  cent,  of  the  wheat  sold  in 
London  was  of  foreign  growth  ;  and  yet  within  20  miles 
of  London  some  of  tnebest  wheat-growing  land  in  the 
country  had  gone  out  of  cultivation.  If  ever  we  had 
war,  and  did  not  get  our  97  per  cent,  of  imported  wheat, 
there  would  be  an  ugly  squeese. 

Mr.  Cranmer  agreed  as  to  the  desirability  of  intro« 
ducing  a  Pure  Beer  Bill.  It  would  also  be  a  good  thins 
to  remove  the  taxes  off  the  land;  but  he  doubted 
whether  the  manufacturing  interest  would  agree  to  that. 
He  suggested  the  putting  of  a  shilling  a  coomb  on  malt 
made  from  forei^  barley.  They  wanted  free  trade 
with  the  colonies,  and  fair  trade  with  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

The  Assistant  Commissioner  took  the  opinion  of  the 
meeting  on  the  Pure  Beer  Bill  suggestion,  and  found  it 
to  be  unanimously  in  favour  of  the  proposal. 

Mr.  Bowing  suggested  that  imported  manufactured 
goods  should  nave  a  tax  put  upon  them. 

Mr.  Boots  said  that  agricultural  machinery  made 
abroad  could  be  imported  and  sold  to  the  farmers  at  a 
less  price  than  it  could  be  made  in  England. 


Mr.  B.  Wilson   said   that  was  a  good   job   for  th 
farmers. 

Mr.  Bix  said  that  Norfolk  paid  as  land  tax  five  or  six 
times  more  than  any  other  county,  and  the  tax  ought 
to  be  readjusted. 

The  Chairman  agreed,  but  he  did  not  think  the 
readjustment  of  the  land  tax,  though  it  would  benefit 
the  landlords,  would  be  of  much  use  to  the  farmers. 
But  rates  and  taxes  altogether  pressed  veiy  heavily  on 
agiiculture. 

Mr.  Rowing  urged  that  a  remedy  for  low  prices  would 
be  the  putting  of  a  duty  on  imported  manufactured 
goods. 

The  Assistant  Commissioner  took  the  opinion  of  the 
meeting  on  that  point,  and  found  it  expressed  its 
general  approval  of  the  suggestion. 

Dr.  Taylor  said  that  he  had  found  some  brewers 
made  use  of  all  kinds  of  seeds  in  the  making  of  beer, 
nnd  also  the  lowest  class  of  sugar.  Only  a  ^ro  Beer 
Bill,  and  not  a  tax  on  foreign  barley  maltea  would 
prevent  that. 

Mr.  Bowing  said  that  the  brewer  should  be  made  to 
specify  what  the  beer  was  brewed  of,  that  the  public 
might  know  what  they  were  buying. 

Mr.  Gurdon  said  that  was  the  object  of  a  Bill 
introduced  into  Parliament  with  his  name  on  the  back 
of  it. 

A  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Hubbard, 
Hastings,  Vincent,  Hudson,  Morrison,  Cranmer,  Webb, 
Rix,  and  Nelson,  was  elected  to  confer  with  the 
Assistant  Commissioner. 
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The  Assistant  Commissioner  having  invited  evidence 
and  suggestions — 

Mr.  &.  Cobon  said  they  were  suffering  from  a  very 
low  price  of  corn.  What  was  the  remedy  for  that  he 
could  not  say.  But  he  thought  that  under  the  present 
circumstances  a  tax  upon  foreign  barley  would  be  of 
great  service,  and  likewise  a  Pure  Beer  Bill. 

Mr.  Blanchflower  had  no  doubt  a  Pure  Beer  Bill 
would  be  an  advantage.  He  had  failed  to  see  the  good 
that  had  resulted  from  the  repeal  ot  the  malt  tax.  He 
proposed  that  instead  of  a  duty  on  beer  there  should  be 
a  duty  on  malt.  Brewers  now  made  beer  from  anjrthing 
they  pleased — sugar,  treacle,  ooculus  indicus,  and 
quassia.  Then  the  way  the  tithe  average  was  taken 
was  objectionable.  A  good  deal  of  the  small  com 
never  went  to  market  to  enter  into  the  price,  so  that 
the  average  was  only  taken  on  the  best  com,  and  that 
after  it  hod  been  sold  twice  over. 

Mr.  Ballett  contended  that  the  return  for  the 
averages  ought  only  to  be  made  on  the  com  as  bought 
of  the  grower.  When  the  merchant  sold  it  the  price 
was  plus  the  carriage,  which  would  be  4«.  or  5«.  per 
quarter.  That  additional  cost  ought  not  to  be  taken 
into  consideration.  The  Pure  Beer  Bill  was  a  wide 
question.  It  was  good  and  right  to  have  a. Pure  Beer 
Bill ;  but  they  wanted  to  prevent  brewers  ^>eing  able 
to  make  a  concoction  of  malt,  hops,  and  other  things 
and  selling  it  as  beer.  If  they  mcMie  beer  from  sugar 
and  other  things  than  malt  and  hops  only,  it  would  be 
a  concoction  which  people  would  buy,  and  it  would  not 
help  the  farmers. 

The  Chairman  said  that  if  a  duty  were  put  upon 
foreign  barley  brewers  would  be  driven  to  use  malt 
substitutes.  Would  not  the  case  be  best  met  by  putliog 
a  duty  on  foreign  barley,  and  then  putting  a  higher 
duty  on  whatever  beer  was  made  from  malt  substitutes 
instead  of  from  malt  and  hops  P  They  did  not  want 
any  alteration  like  the  re-imposition  ot  the  malt  tax, 
which  would  do  nobody  any  good. 

Mr.  Wenn  said  that  if  foreign  barley  were  taxed 
foreign  malt  must  be  taxed  as  well. 

Mr.  Blanchflower  failed  to  see  what  good  it  would  do 
to  tax  foreign  barley,  because  he  had  always  understood 
that  whatever  the  duty  might  be  the  consumer  had  to 
pay  it. 


Mr.  Sherringhftm  did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Blanch- 
flower. The  price  of  beer  was  the  same  now  as  when 
barley  was  25i.  or  30«.  per  coomb.  There  ought  to  be 
a  tax  on  foreign  barley.  He  knew  protection  in  any 
shape  or  form  was  said  to  be  impossible ;  at  the  same 
time  he  felt  strongly  that  such  a  thing  ought  to  be 
done. 

The  Assistant  Commissioner  took  the  opinion  of  the 
meeting  on  the  question  of  taxing  foreign  barley,  say, 
at  5«.  to  10«.  per  quarter,  and  only  four  present 
dissented  from  the  proposal. 

Mr.  Ballett  said  that  a  distinction  should  be  drawn 
between  barley  imported  for  malting  and  barley 
imported  for  feeding  purposes. 

Mr.  Wenn  said  that  it  would  be  diflScult  to  make  the 
distinction. 

The  Chairman  reminded  the  meeting  that  Mr.  Bead 
said  at  the  ChaTnber  of  Agriculture  that  nine-tenths  of 
the  barley  imported  was  used  for  feeding  purposes  in 
the  midland  and  southern  counties,  which  would  rather 
make  a  fuss  if  they  found  Norfolk  people  wanted  to  put 
a  108.  duty  on  their  feeding  barleys. 

The  Assistant  Commissioner  took  the  opinion  of  the 
meeting  as  to  the  drawing  of  a  distinction  between 
malting  and  feeding  barley.  There  was  a  slight 
majority  in  favour  of  making  the  distinction. 

The  Assistant  Commissioner  asked  for  the  opinion 
of  the  meeting  on  a  Pure  Beer  Bill.  Did  it  mean  that 
a  brewer  should  be  prevented  from  using  anything 
but  malt  and  hops,  or  did  it  mean  that  if  they  used 
anything  besides  malt  and  hops  they  should  be 
compelled  to  declare  it  ? 

Mr.  Press.— Compel  them  to  brew  from  malt  and 
hops. 

Mr.  Blanchflower  thought  that  they  ought  to  hav*^ 
a  Pure  B^r  Bill  requiring  beer  to  be  made  of  malt  and 
hops. 

The  Chairman  asked  how  thejr  would  be  prevented 
making  a  beverage  and  calling  it  something  else  than 
beer. 

Mr.  Wenn  said  that  if  they  were  made  to  call  it 
what  it  really  was  and  not  beer,  people  wpuld  not 
drink  it. 

The  Assistant  Commissioner  gathered  that  the 
meeting  was  in  favour  of  beer  being  only  made  from 
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malt  and  bops.  Next  he  asked  for  an  expression  of 
opinion  on  the  question  of  the  taking  of  the  com 
avci'agee. 

Mr  Blanohflower  said  the  grower  would  bo  the 
proper  person  to  make  the  return. 

Mr.  Walker  concurred  that  the  grower  ought  to 
make  the  return,  and  not  the  merchant. 

The  meeting  expressed  its  opinion  that  growers  of 
com  should  be  compelled  to  malce  a  retirn  of  all  thoy 
sell,  and  that  on  that  return  the  tithe  averages  sbonld 
be  based. 

Mr.  B.  Wortley  said  that  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  have 
Canadian  store  cattle  introduced  into  the  country.  He 
suggested  that  Canadian  store  cattle  should  be  intro- 
duced into  this  country  without  being  slaughtered  at 
the  ports. 

Mr.  Oobon  supported  Mr.  Wortley's  proposal.  The> 
had  facilities  for  grazing  store  cattle  of  all  descrip<. 
tions,  and  they  wanted  the  cheapest  and  the  best  they 
could  get.  Ireland  insufficiently  supplied  their  require- 
ments. Canadian  cattle  had  been  proved  to  be  good,  and 
as  there  had  been  no  pleuro-pneumonia  in  Canada  for 
i«everal  years,  they  wanted  to  know  why  they  should 
be  deprived  of  themP  They  had  been  brought  into 
Norfolk  to  their  advantage,  and  they  ought  to  come 
again. 

The  Assistant  Commissioner  said  it  was  hardly 
correct  to  say  there  had  been  no  pleuro-pneumonia  in 
Canada.  Cattle  had  not  l)een  allowed  t«j  come  in  from 
Canada,  because  it  was  found  that  they  had  pleuro- 
pneumonia when  thoy  were  landed. 

Lord  Wodehouse  aaked  whether  it  was  not  the  fact 
that  if  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  was  satisfied  there 
was  no  pleuro-pneumonia  in  Canada  these  beasts  woo  Id 
be  allowed  to  come  P 

The  Assistant-Commissioner. — The  Board  is  acting 
under  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  keeping  Canadian 
stores  out. 

Lord  Wodehouse  did  not  believe  in  the  method 
adopted  of  trying  to  detect  pleuro-pneumonia. 

The  Assistant-Commissioner  desired  an  expression 
of  opinion  of  this  subject,  which  no  doubt  affected 
Norfolk. 

Mr.  Bugden  said  that  it  was  impossible  to  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  this  matter  to  Norfolk  graziers. 
They  were  paying  about  2J.  more  for  their  stores  than 
they  ought  to  pay,  and  more  than  they  would  pay  if 
Canadian  cattle  were  admitted  into  the  country.  If 
there  was  such  extreme  difficulty  in  distinguishing  a 
case  of  pleuro-pneumonia  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
ought,  under  the  circumstances,  to  allow  bullocks  from 
Canada  to  come  into  Norfolk  and  Scotland,  the  two 
parts  of  the  country  where  they  were  wanted,  making 
what  regulations  they  pleased  as  to  keeping  ihem  until 
they  were  to  be  sent  away  for  slaughter. 

The  Assistant-Commissioner. — What  is  the  price 
of  stores  for  winter  feeding  compared  with  two  years 
agoP 

Mr.  Wenn. — It  would  depend  on  the  size  of  the 
bullock. 


The  Assistant-Commissioner. — It  is  a  statement  of 
great  importance  that  it  costs  2Z.  more  to  buy  bullocks 
because  of  the  absence  of  Canadian  stores.  I  should 
like  to  have  that  statement  supported  by  evidence. 
Does  it  cost  you  21.  more  than  it  did  two  years  ago, 
when  Canadian  cattle  came  into  the  district  P  ("  More 
than  2^.") 

Mr.  Bugden. — If  Canadians  were  admitted  we  could 
go  and  buy  cattle  21.  a  head  cheaper  than  we  do  now. 

A  farmer  said  that  he  paid  2L  a  head  more  for  small 
bullocks  and  309.  a  head  more  for  big  cattle  than  he  did 
two  years  ago. 

The  Assistant-Commissioner  was  asked  to  put  the 
(question  that  Canadian  stores  should  be  introduced 
into  Norfolk  without  being  slaughtered  at  the  ports. 

Mr.  Press. — Only  this  parish.     (Laughter.) 

Lord  Wodehouse  asked  whether  Suffolk  was  to  be 
left  out,  and  suggested  whether  it  would  not  be  better 
to  suggest  that  Canadian  cattle  should  be  allowed  to  be 
introduced  into  all  grazing  counties. 

This  proposal  was  put  to  the  meeting  and  was  not 
dissented  from;  but  further  conversation  took  place, 
and  it  was  suggested  that  Canadian  stores  should  be 
allowed  to  be  introduced  into  Norfolk  and  Scotland. 
Only  two  or  three  were  in  favour  of  this,  and  eventually 
the  general  opinion  resolved  itself  into  a  proposal  that 
they  should  be  admitted  into  Norfolk. 

The  Chairman  asked  that  the  opinion  of  the  meeting 
should  be  taken  on  the  point,  **  That  the  prices  of  many 
**  articles  arc  unfairly  depressed  by  the  competition  of 
*'  countries  that  have  a  silver  currency  owing  to  the 
**  fall  in  the  value  of  silver." 

Mr.  Bugden  did  not  think  anyone  understood  it. 

Mr.  Cobou  was  of  opinion  that  the  monetary  system 
throughout  the  world  ought  to  be  equalised  through 
the  medium  of  an  international  conference. 

The  Chairman  explained  that  a  short  time  ji^.o  a 
relative  of  his  from  the  Argentine  Republic  told  him 
that  they  could  grow  wheat  there  at  a  profit.  They 
took  our  sovereign,  and  instead  of  getting  fivo  dollars 
for  it  they  got  about  10  dollars  in  silver,  which  they 
turned  into  something  like  20  paper  dollars.  They 
paid  a  labourer  a  dollar,  4s,,  which  served  his  needs, 
and  that  was  equivalent  to  1«.  of  English  money.  The 
corn  grown  with  that  low-priced  labour  could  thus 
be  sold  in  England  at  a  profit.  That  was  unfair 
competition. 

Lord  Wodehouse  said  that  because  the  Argentine 
Republic  could  not  get  credit  they  resorted  to  this  kind 
of  business.     He  opposed  the  suggestion. 

The  meeting,  however,  by  a  large  majority  agreed 
that  an  international  conference  should  be  promoted 
with  a  view  to  obtain  an  equal  monetary  system 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  B.  Ling,  jun.,  proposed  that  a  tax  should  be 
imposed  on  foreign  flour. 

Mr.  Bugden  said  it  would  be  simply  a  Miller's  Relief 
Bill. 

The  meeting  rejected  this  by  22  against  17,  many  not 
voting. 


APPENDIX  B.  4. 


Notes  of  Pttblic  Mebtikg  held  at  Loddon. 
Sir  R.  Bbauchamp  in  the  Chair. 


Meeting  held  in  the  evening,  about  160  present, 
including  many  labourers. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  said  it  was 
their  duty  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  assist  and  give 
the  best  ]>oRsible  ovidt^nce  •  in  the  present  inquiry. 
There  W(»re  two  things  he  wished  to  strongly 
urge,  viz.,  a  Pure  Beer  Bill  and  a  tax  on  imported 
flour. 

The  Assistant-Commissioner  invited  evidence  and 
tsuggestions. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Waters  said  even  a  little  relief  would  be 
greatly  appreciated,  and  first  he  would  suggest  that 
there  should  be  a  considerable  lightening  of  the  burden 
of  rates,  taxation,  and  tithe,  which  all  pressed  unduly 
upon  land.  Farmers  as  a  class  wore  much  more  heavily 
rated  than  traders,  and  in  the  present  condition  of 
ohings  they  could  not  afford  to  continue  to  pay  such 
heavy  rates  and  taxee.     If  the  receipts  of  the  farmer 


could  not  be  increased  then  the  next  best  thing  was  to 
trj'  to  reduce  the  expenditure.  Another  important 
question  for  farmers  and  graziers  was  the  urgent  need 
of  more  store  cattle  in  the  country  for  winter  feeding. 
The  Canadian  markets,  on  account  of  plen'-')-pnoumonid, 
had  now  been  closed  for  two  years,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  farmer  here  was  suffering  to  the  extent  o? 
305.  to  21.  per  head  for  their  stores.  He  proposed 
**  that  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  the  importation  of 
**  store  cattle  from  Canada  and  other  countries  was  of 
**  great  importance  to  Norfolk  graziers,  and  earnestly 
**  desires  the  Board  of  Agriculture  to  consider  the 
**  feasibility  of  admitting  them  from  some  districts, 
**  and  if  necessary  to  subject  them  to  quarantine  before 
*'  shipment." 

This  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Assistant- Commissioner  pressed  the  point  as  to 
whether  the  graziers  present  were  of  opinion  that  the 
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loss  upon  store  cattle,  in  consequence  of  the  closing 
of  the  Canadian  markets,  was  as  stated  by  Mr.  Waters , 
and  the  replies  were  in  the  aflRrmative. 

Mr.  Waters  then  referred  to  the  question  of  a  light 
railway. for  the  district,  which  was  received  by  the 
meeting  with  much  enthusiasm.  He  said  the  e^eat 
want  in  that  district  was  some  means  of  communication 
with  Norwich  and  other  towns  in  the  neighbourhood. 
If  the  railway  companies  could  not  act  it  was  certainly 
a  matter  in  which  the  State  could  very  properly  inter- 
fere. The  cost  of  the  construction  of  such  a  railway  as 
he  had  suggested  would  not  be  heavy,  and  it  would  be 
of  an  immense  service  to  the  district,  not  only  to 
agrioultoralists,  but  to  the  community  at  large. 

Mr.  Leman  observed  that  the  question  urgently 
needed  the  attention  of  the  Government.  The  fine,  if 
constructed,  should  be  of  the  4-foot  gauge,  so  as  not  to 
necessitate  any  transhipment  of  goods. 

The  Commissioner  inquired  at  what  distance  was  the 
nearest  railway  station,  and  was  informed  that  Loddon 
was  five  miles  from  everywhere. 

Further  inquiries  elicited  that  Loddon  is  distant 
from  Beccles  six  miles,  Brook  six  miles,  and  Trowse 
nine  miles.  The  nearest  stations,  Grclston  and  Gilling- 
ham,  are  across  the  Yare. 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  often  approached  the 
Great  Eastern  Railway  Company  upon  the  subject  of 
a  line  from  Norwich  to  Loddon  and  on  to  Beccles.  It 
was  a  matter  in  which  he  took  a  deep  interest,  but  he 
was  afraid  the  company  would  not  make  the  attempt. 
The  chairman  of  the  company  had  told  him  on  several 
occasions  that  not  a  single  branch  Hue  in  the  county 
was  now  paying  its  way.  At  present  he  believed  there 
was  some  idea  of  a  goods  railway.  He  thought  the 
question  of  a  light  railway  was  one  which  should  be 
placed  strongly  before  the  Government.  In  the  course 
of  further  discussion  it  was  stated  that  the  landlords  in 
the  district  would  place  every  facility  in  the  way  of  the 
undertaking. 

Colonel  Freeland  said  farmers  were  in  many  cases 
losing  all  their  capital,  and  in  order  to  obtain  ready 
money  corn  had  to  be  placed  on  the  market  when  it 
was  damp  and  a  poor  sample,  and  stock  sold  before  it 
was  in  a  fit  condition  for  the  butcher.  As  a  remedy 
for  these  evils  he  suggested  the  advantage  of  a  three 
months'  credit  system.  He  was  quite  aware  that  this 
was  done  now  privately  in  many  instances,  but  he 
thought  it  shoula  be  a  recognised  system  throughout 
the  county.  He,  therefore,  moved  "That  the  Board 
**  of  Agriculture  make  such  arrangements  with  country 
"  bankers  as  will  enable  them  to  extend  generally  a 
"  system  of  credit  to  farmers  by  three  months'  notes 
•*  of  hand  or  promissory  notes  for  value  received ;  the 
"  signatures  of  the  giver  and  receiver  of  such  notes  to 
*'  be  a  guarantee  that  the  exchange  of  goods  thus 
"  efi*ected  is  bon&  fide." 

Mr.  Mickleburgh  thought  the  idea  could  be  made 
workable,  and  the  time  might  be  extended  to  six 
months. 

Discussion  followed,  and  most  of  the  speakers  failed 
to  see  where  there  could  bo  adequate  security. 

Mr.  Waters  said  personally  no  should  like  to  see 
less  of  the  deferred  payment  system. 

The  resolution  was  then  put  tQ  the  meeting  and  lost, 
only  a  very  few  voting  either  way. 


Mr.  Capon  said  they  were  urgently  in  need  of  some 
immediate  relief,  or  many  farmers  would  be  entirely 
ruined. 

Mr.  Punchard,  a  large  farmer,  said  that  every  penny 
of  his  money  would  be  gone  unless  there  was  imme- 
diate relief.  He  was  engaged  largely  in  heavy  land 
farming,  and  it  was  impossible  to  make  it  pay  at 
present  prices.  In  a  few  weeks  he  was  afraid  there 
would  be  a  large  number  of  unemployed  labourers,  not 
because  there  was  no  work  to  do,  but  because  there 
was  no  money  to  pay  them.  He  complained  that  he 
could  not  brew  beer  for  his  men  without  paying  a 
tax.  He  also  complained  of  the  school  lx)ard  rate. 
Sparrows  ought  to  be  kept  down  by  a  charge  on  the 
rates.  Bats  also  ought  to  be  killed  in  the  same  way. 
He  suffered  from  them  because  his  neighbour  did  not 
kill  them. 

The  Chairman  moved  that  the  Government  be  asked 
to  pass  a  Pure  Beer  Bill. — Mr.  W.  B.  Eiches  seconded, 
and  it  was  supported  bv  Mr.  Cossey,  who  thought  the 
object  could  be  effected  by  an  extension  of  the  Food 
and  Drugs  Act. — The  resolution  was  carried  unani- 
mously. 

A  proposal  for  a  tax  on  foreign  malting  barley  was 
also  made  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Biches,  seconded  by  Mr 
A.  C.  Sadd,  and  carried  bv  20  to  12. 

Mr.  Waters  said  he  had  a  further  suggestion  to 
make,  which,  if  carried  into  effect,  would  do  more 
good  than  all  the  others  put  together.  Whilst  holding 
that  the  principles  of  free  trade  had  been  and  were 
still  the  best  for  this  country,  the  position  of  the  agri- 
cultural interest  at  the  present  time  was  so  critical  tluit 
many  farmers  could  not  ponsibly  go  on,  and  he  moved 
the  following  resolution : — **  That,  to  prevent  wheat 
'*  going  out  of  cultivation  almost  entirely,  thus  making 
**  the  nation  whollv  dependent  upon  foreign  supplies, 
"  a  bounty  should  be  given  from  Imperial  funds  upon 
"  all  acres  sown  with  wheat,  sufficient  to  make  a  return 
"  to  the  farmer  of  61.  per  acre,  based  upon  the  average 
**  price  of  the  year,  and  calculated  upon  a  yield  of  four 
"  quarters  per  acre."  He  said  it  was  imperative  that 
something  should  be  done,  or  wheat  would  go  out  of 
cultivation  altogether. 

Mr.  West,  who  seconded,  said  the  cost  of  growing 
wheat  was  nearer  61.  10«.  per  aero  than  61.  The  reso- 
lution was  supported  by  Mr.  Pucker,  who  said  that 
such  a  proposal  was  only  a  means  of  national  insurance, 
and  carried  with  only  one  dissentient. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  this  was  a  most  serious 
question  for  the  labourer,  as  it  was  calculated  that 
every  100  acres  of  land  laid  down  meant  a  loss  of  work 
to  four  labourers. 

Mr.  Punchard  said  that  the  corn  a\erageH  were 
unfair,  because  they  took  no  account  of  the  dross 
coni. 

Others  taking  this  view,  it  was  resolved  unanimously 
that  the  com  returns  should  be  made  by  growers. 

Mr.  Leman  said  the  Land  Tax  required  to  be  re- 
adjusted in  view  of  the  altered  condition  of  affairs  in 
Norfolk  since  it  was  imposed. 

Complaint  was  made  that  railway  rates  are  excessive. 

One  person  stated  that  rente  were  too  In'gh,  he 
himself  paying  25«.  per  acre  for  a  small  quantity  of 
land. 


APPENDIX  B.  5. 


Notes  of  PiTBLTC  Mebting  held  at  Knio's  Ltfk.    About  70,  mostly  Farmers,  present. 
The  Mayor  of  King's  Lynn  in  the  Chair. 


The  Assistant  Commissioner  stated  the  object  of  the 
meeting,  and  invited  evidence  of  suggestions. 

Sir  W.  Ffolkes  said  he  could  only  speak  from  a 
landlord's  point  of  view.  He  had  prepared  certain 
statements  which  he  had  laid  before  tne  Commissioner 
for  his  private  use,  but  he  thought  he  might  make  it 
known  to  them  that  it  was  simply  a  statement  from  a 
landlord's  point  of  view  pointing  out  how  different 
their  position  was  now  to  what  it  was  in  1872,  when 
everything  looked  more  prosperous  and  \>hen  tenant 
farmers  and  the  agricultural  interests,  including  thi^ 
labourers,  were  in  a  much  better  position  than  they 
were  at  the  present  time.    As  far  as  the  landlord's 


position  was  concerned  it  was  between  40  and  50  per 
cent,  worse  in  West  Norfolk  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  coiinty ;  while  in  Marshland  and  Downham  it 
was  from  40  to  *J0  per  cent,  worse.  Lamllords  had 
lost  on  their  net  incomes  during  the  past  10  years, 
and  this  had  been  more  noticeable  on  those  possessing 
light  lauds.  In  quoting  those  figures,  he  must  remind 
them  that  he  spoke  of  an  estate  which  was  never  rack- 
rented,  for  in  his  predecessor's  time  he  believed  all  the 
tenants  paid  a  fair  rental  and  wore  not  over-rented. 
He  mentioned  that  fact  simply  to  show  the  actual  loss 
he  had  sustained  since  he  had  succeeded  to  the  pro- 
perty, and  that  there  had  been  a  decrease  of  something 
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like  30  or  40  per  cent,  in  his  income  daring  the  last 
22  years.  Most  of  the  country  houses  were  shut  up, 
or  if  they  were  occupied,  they  were  not  occupied  by 
owners.  West  Norfolk  was  really  now  one  of  the  most 
unfortunate  counties  in  England  so  far  as  agricultural 
depression  was  concenied.  How  was  it  to  be  remedied  ? 
It  was  all  very  well  to  talk  about  bimetallism  and  pro- 
tection and  duties  on  barley ;  but  until  they  could 
agree  upon  one  wise  remedy  for  their  depression,  they 
would  go  on  as  they  wei^o.  (Hear,  hear).  They  in 
West  Norfolk  thought  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing 
to  have  a  duty  on  foreign  barley,  and  it  was  mentioned 
at  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture  meeting ;  but  it  was 
there  stated  that  in  East  Norfolk  they  wanted  barley 
as  cheap  as  they  could  get  it  for  feeding  stuff.  How 
on  earth  were  they  going  to  adopt  some  remedy  which 
the  whole  of  England  would  not  agree  to  P 

Mr.  Bveritt  said  he  thought  Sir  W.  Ffolkes  was 
mistaken  with  regard  to  East  Norfolk  objecting  to  the 
duty  on  barley,  it  was  the  Midland  counties. 

Sir  W.  Ffolkes  said  he  alluded  to  what  took  place 
some  years  ago.  He  made  some  remarks  with  regard 
to  levying  a  duty  on  barley  at  a  fat  stock  show  dinner 
at  Lynn,  and  he  would  not  say  it  was  in  consequence 
of  any  remarks  he  had  made,  but  it  was  discussed  at 
Norwich,  and  he  was  informed  by  those  who  attended 
the  meeting  that  East  Norfolk  was  against  it. 

Mr.  Bveritt  said  they  might  have  lieen  against  it 
then,  but  they  were  in  favour  of  it  now. 

Mr.  Hill  asked  if  any  experiments  had  been  made 
with  the  idea  of  substituting  other  forms  of  culture 
for  com,  which  it  was  now  admitted  could  not  1)0  pro- 
duced at  prices  to  pay  the  farmers.  Some  landlords 
had  let  tneir  estates  to  persons  who  had  cultivated 
enormous  quantities  of  game.  There  wore  those  who 
held  it  to  1)6  possible  that  if  the  landlord  treated 
himself  more  lilce  a  shopkeeper  he  would  make  more 
out  of  the  land  tiian  by  believing  in  the  old  traditions 
of  the  past  of  merely  growing  wheat,  barley,  and 
turnips.  He  only  spoke  as  an  outsider,  but  he  thought 
the  point  was  worth  raising.  He  Avas  rather  surprised 
that  the  Mayor,  as  an  auctioneer,  should  express  his 
sorrow  at  the  depressed  state  of  agriculture,  because  it 
brought  under  tbe  hammer  a  considerable  number  of 
estates. 

The  Assistant  Commissioner  asked  the  speaker  if  he 
had  any  suggestions  to  make. 

Mr.  Hill  said  he  thought  a  complete  system  of  free 
tfade  in  land  would  lead  to  a  mucn  larger  number  of 
experiments  being  tried  in  land,  and  that  the  present 
entail  system  should  be  abolished.  Free  trade  and 
general  shopkeeping  in  agriculture  was  very  largely 
interfered  with  by  &e  difficulty  of  transferring  land. 

The  Assistant  Commissioner  said  Mr.  Hill's  first 
suggestion  was  a  change  of  crops,  and  now  he  had  gone 
on  to  the  transfer  of  land. 

Mr.  Hill  said  the  first  change  he  would  suggest 
would  be  a  larger  production  of  game. 

The  Assistant  Commissioner :  You  suggest  that  com 
should  be  given  up  and  game  take  its  place  P 

Mr.  Hill :  Game  cm  the  poultry  system.  Rabbit 
warrens  and  other  industries  could  be  introduced. 

Mr.  Beam  said,  with  regard  to  brewers  using  foreign 
barley,  he  might  say  that  there  was  a  time  when  it  was 
impossible  for  them — he  was  speaking  now  as  a  brewer 
— to  use  English  barley,  because  if  they  did  they  could 
Aot  get  their  beers  bright,  and  unless  they  could  get 
that  they  could  not  sell  the  beer.  Personally  he  always 
preferred  to  f)urchase  the  English  article  whenever  he 
could. 

Mr.  Hill  said  ho  was  simply  contending  that  the 
brewers  only  bought  in  the  cheapest  markets  as  the 
tradesmen  did. 

Mr.  Oldman  said  game  farming  had  been  tried  and 
had  proved  a  failure,  and  he  did  not  think  many  tenant 
farmers  would  agree  with  him  that  that  would  be  a  very 
desirable  remedy.  In  his  opinion,  the  present  game 
system  ought  to  be  abolished.  Make  the  trespass  laws 
as  strong  as  possible,  but  he  would  give  the  tenant 
farmers  a  great  deal  more  interest  in  anything  that  was 
grown,  including  game. 

Mr.  Newcombe  Wright  said  he  thought  they  had  to 
consider  the  question  of  remedy.  He  took  entirely  the 
tenant  farmer  s  point  of  view,  and  he  said  if  they  found 
a  remedy  for  the  tenant  farmer,  they  would  in  nict  find 
a  remedy  for  the  landlord,  for  he  was  sure  there  was 
nothing  that  gave  a  man  like  himself  more  pleasure 
than  to  be  in  a  position  to  meet  his  landlord  with  his 
money,  and  that  was  a  thing  they  had  not  been  able  to 
do  lately.  The  least  they  ought  to  demand  was  absolute 
freedom  in  the  onltiTation  of  the  land  and  free  sale  of 


all  descriptions  of  produce.  They  wanted  also  in  any 
matter  of  dispute  arising  as  to  the  fairness  of  rent, 
some  indepenaent  jurisdiction  which  should  decide  the 
question  without  bringing  the  tenant  into  open  rupture 
with  his  landlord.  They  wanted  to  be  able  to  use  the 
Agricultural  Holdings  Art  without  baring  bogus  claims 
for  dilapidation  brought  against  them.  He  thought  the 
poor  and  the  roads  ought  to  be  maintained  out  of  the 
imperial  exchequer,  and  they  wanted  the  transfer  of 
land  to  be  made  much  more  easy  and  inexpensive,  and 
all  taxes  and  burdens  on  the  land  to  be  readjusted, 
especially  the  tithe.  But  the  greatest  grievance  was 
that  one  that  Lord  Coventry  pointed  out,  that  the 
foreigner  had  the  free  run  of  our  markets  while  he  was 
not  called  upon  to  contribute  towards  the  taxation  of 
the  country.  The  British  farmer  had  to  provide  the 
entire  cost  of  maintaining  the  assured  and  profitable 
outlet  for  his  opponent's  produce. 

The  Assistant  Commissioner  said  he  would  like  the 
meeting  to  consider  the  points  one  by  one.  The  first 
point  was  as  to  free  cultivation  and  fi^^edom  of  sale  of 
produce. 

A  voice:  I  think  the  majority  of  us  already  have 
that. 

The  Assistant  Commissioner  :  Is  that  the  view  of  the 
meeting  ? 

Mr.  Warren  :  I  believe  I  have  for  one.  I  have  lived 
in  my  place  for  eight  years,  and  I  have  seen  nay 
landlord  down  there  only  once,  and  when  I  see  him  in 
the  street  he  does  not  know  me,  so  I  do  not  think  he 
interferes  much  with  mo  as  to  how  I  {Ana  my  land. 

The  Assistant  Commissioner:  You  are  a  yearly 
tenant  P 

Mr.  Warren :  Yes,  sir. 

A  show  of  handn  was  then  taken  as  to  the  desirability 
of  giving  tenants  freedom  of  cxiltivation  and  free  sale 
of  produce,  and  the  votes  were  about  equal  for  and 
against. 

Mr.  W.  Thompson  said  in  the  Marshland  district 
they  had  nothing  like  freedom  of  sale.    They  could 

Sow  what  they  liked  practically,  but  could  not  sell  it. 
e  thought  Sir  William  Ffolkes  would  agree  with  him 
on  that. 

Sir  W.  Ffolkes  said  there  were  under  the  old 
understanding,  certain  regulations  about  selling  straw 
and  hay,  but  they  had  not  been  very  strictly  carried 
out. 

Mr.  Thompson :  They  are  entered  as  an  item  in  oar 
contracts. 

Mr.  Parsons  said  that  as  Sir  William  Ffolkes  had 
been  pulled  up,  he  must  certainly  say  that  he  had  been 
one  of  his  tenants,  and  he  had  been  allowed  to  do 
exactly  what  he  liked  in  the  shape  of  cropping,  or  in 
the  sale  of  anything  he  might  grow.  He  quite  agreed 
with  Mr.  Newcombe  Wright  in  the  sense  in  which  he 
had  put  it ;  but  at  the  same  time,  although  he  ought  to 
be  allowed  to  do  what  he  liked,  and  grow  what  he 
liked,  and  sell  what  he  liked,  the  landlord  ought  to  be 
able  to  say  that  if  his  land  was  not  in  a  proper  state  of 
preservation  that  restrictions  should  be  taken  at  once. 

The  Assistant  Commissioner  said  the  next  question 
before  the  meeting  was  **  We  want  also  in  any  matter 
**  of  dispute  arising  as  to  the  fairness  of  the  rent 
"  some  independent  iurisdiction  which  will  decide  the 
**  question  without  oringing  the  tenadt  into  open 
**  rupture  with  the  landlord." 

Mr.  Elwes  said  he  did  not  think  that  would  meet 
with  the  approval  of  the  meeting.  If  a  landlord  and 
tenant  could  not  settle  their  grievances  between  them- 
selves no  arbitrator  could  do  it. 

Mr.  Parsons  said  there  was  a  time  some  25  years  ago 
when  there  was  really  a  necessity  for  a  land  court,  but 
at  the  present  time  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  tenant 
farmer  had  got  the  whip  hand  of  the  landlord,  and  he 
could  do  practically  what  he  liked,  as  the  landlord  dared 
not  tell  him  to  go  for  fear  of  him  not  being  able  to  find 
another  tenant.  A  landlord  must  lose  not  only  the 
hind,  but  in  all  probability  more  than  the  land,  so  a 
landlord  had  much  better  have  a  farm  kept  in  a  poor 
state  of  cultivation  than  have  it  thrown  upon  his 
hands. 

Mr.  Hill  asked  the  Assistant  Commissioner^  to  take 
the  opinion  of  the  meeting  on  the  abolition  of  tithes. 

The  Assistant  Commissioner  said  he  must  take^  one 
question  at  a  time.  They  already  had  a  proposition 
before  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Oldman  asked  if  it  was  not  a  fact  that  they  must 
not  lose  sight  of  that,  many  of  the  grievances  had 
arisen  because  the  tenants  could  not  get  at  the  land- 
lords. There  had  been  too  much  of  the  agent  and 
middleman. 
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ROYAL   COMMISSION   ON  AGIUCULTURE : 


The  Assistant  Commissioner  then  put  the  question 
as  to  an  independent  jurisdiction  with  regard  to  rents, 
and  declared  it  lost,  only  three  voting  in  favour 
of  it. 

The  Assistant  Commissioner  said  the  third  point  was 
as  to  bogus  claims  under  the  Agricultural  Holdings 
Act.  He  would  observe  that  injury  to  the  outgoing 
tenant  did  not  come  from  the  claim,  but  from  the 
decision  of  the  umpire.  It  was  not  the  amount  of  claim 
which  injured  the  tenant,  but  the  amount  which  was 
awarded  against  him.  The  proposer  did  not  seem  to 
have  borne  that  in  mind,  but  he  should  be  very  ))leased 
to  hear  any  suggestion  with  regard  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Act. 

Mr.  Hamond:  Does  he  mean  by  this  that  any 
improvement  is  to  be  paid  for  by  the  landlord  and  none 
by  the  tenant  ? 

Mr.  Wright :  I  mean  exactly  what  1  say  in  that  i)aper. 
We  know  what  bogus  claims  are. 

Mr.  Freuer  said  he  had  had  20  years'  experience  of 
claims  under  the  Act,  and  as  an  agent  for  a  large 
property  he  had  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  Act. 
They  would  remember  that  when  the  Act  was  first 
brought  out  it  was  not  compulsory,  and  the  landlord 
had  tK)wer  to  contract  out  of  the  Act.  If  a  tenant 
could  make  any  claim  good  he  ought  to  bo  ])aid,  and  he 
for  one  did  not  contract  out  of  the  Act  in  any  one  case. 
(Hear,  hear.)  He  was  surprised  to  see  that  Mr.  Clare 
Sewell  Read  found  so  much  fault  with  the  present 
Agricultural  Holdings  Act.  It  was  a  good  Act  for  a 
good  tenant.  A  tenant  should  be  paid  for  his  improve- 
ments, but  if  a  bad  tenant  made  a  claim  against  his 
la^dlord,  his  landlord  should  have  justice  as  much  as 
the  tenant.  He  thought  a  few  im})rovemcnts  might  be 
made  in  the  Act,  but  ho  did  not  think  that  a  very  large 
remedy  for  the  present  depression  of  agriculture. 

Mr.  Hill  asked  if  the  ex{)en3es  of  agency  did  not 
bear  upon  the  question  of  agricultural  depression. 
A  large  quantity  of  the  money  was  taken  by  the  agency 
ftysteni. 

Mr.  l*ratt  said  he  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  as 
to  the  advisability  of  employing  agents.  He  could 
agree  with  a  good  deal  that  had  been  said,  but  it 
sceintd  to  him  that  one  of  the  diflBculties  in  regard  to 
the  question  was  in  the  first  place  the  landlords  of 
Norfolk — and  this  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  they 
did  not  make  so  much  of  their  land  as  they  might—- 
had  too  much  trust  in  their  agents,  and  did  not  attend 
sufficiently  to  their  own  business.  He  believed  in 
Norfolk  there  was  accommodation  land  that  could  be 
let  in  such  a  way  that  the  people  who  hired  it  could 
make  money  of  it,  but  it  was  not  so  let.  'ITie  land 
remained  in  large  holdings,  and  it  was  not  the  agents' 
interest  tliat  it  should  be.  Agents  were  only  human, 
ard  it  was  not  to  their  interest  to  look  about  and  see 
where  the  demands  for  land  were,  and  he  believed 
there  was  a  loss  to  the  community  on  that.  With 
regard  to  the  amounts  paid  for  valuation,  he  did  not 
know  whether  that  entered  into  the  present  discussion. 

The  Assistant  Commissioner  said  he  thought  tlie 
point  under  discussion  raised  the  whole  question  as 
between  incoming  and  outgoing  tenants. 

Mr.  Pratt  said  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  very 
great  evil,  and  one  from  which  they  suffered,  was  that 
there  was  a  growing  tendency  amongst  Norfolk  farmers 
to  increase  the  amount  of  the  covenants  which  were  to 
be  paid  to  the  outgoing  tenant.  It  had  always  been 
hela  that  the  covenants  should  be  below  the  consuming 
prices ;  but  it  appeared  that  the  valuers,  who  were  an 
irresponsible  body,  were  increasing  the  value  of 
covenants,  and  this  increase  was  a  distinct  drawback  to 
agriculture  at  large,  because  it  prevented  free  trade  in 
land.  It  had  come  veiy  much  before  his  notice  during 
the  past  five  or  six  years,  and  he  had  found,  and  figures 
had  supported  his  view,  that  incoming  tenants  had 
said,  "1  am  very  sorry,  but  these  covenants  are  veiy 
•*  much  too  heavy,  and  I  cannot  take  the  farm.'*  He 
heard  of  an  instance  in  East  Norfolk  a  few  days  ago 
where  a  man  would  not  take  a  farm  because  the 
covenants  were  worth  so  much  more  than  the  value  of 
the  consuming  prices.  They  must  varv,  because  if  a 
bullock  was  worth  less,  the  stufi"  to  feecl  him  must  also 
be  worth  less.  Landlords  had  some  difficulty  in  letting 
their  land,  and  it  militated  very  much  against  the 
traffic  of  land  if  there  was  to  be  a  fine  put  on  the 
incoming  tenant.  He  thought  there  was  some  truth 
in  what  he  had  said,  and  that  there  ought  to  be  some 
arrangement  made  that  there  should  not  be  this  new 
tenant  right  created — as  he  believed  it  to  })e — because 
he  L'^liovcd  that  it  militated  against  agriculture. 


Mr.  Bveritt  said,  if  they  were  to  have  a  reduction 
they  had  better  have  it  now,  because  they  were  mos 
of  them  likely  to  be  outgoing  rather  than  incoming 
tenants. 

The  Assistant  Commissioner  said  he  should  like  to 
know  whether  the  meeting  thought  that  incoming 
tenants,  as  a  rule,  got  the  value  of  what  they  paid  for 
on  entry. 

Mr.  Freuer  said  that  must  depend  on  the  market 
price  of  bullocks  er  sheep.  Last  year  hay  was  worth 
more  and  there  was  a  large  profit,  but  this  year  it  was 
the  other  way. 

Mr.  Martin  said  they  as  agriculturist's  were  very 
much  like  drowning  men,  all  catching  at  straws,  one 
suggesting  one  thing  and  one  another.  They  had  for 
manv  ^ears  been  in  the  happy  condition  of  having  a  lot 
of  adyicc  tendered  to  them,  and  that  gratis.  (Laughter.) 
The  gentleman  sitting  opposite  him  (Mr.  Hill)  had 
tendered  them  a  lot  of  advice  and  recommended  game 
cultivation. 

Mr.  Hill :  As  poultry,  not  for  sporting  purposes. 

Mr.  Martin  said  the  main  thing  was  that  unless  they 
got  better  prices  for  their  produce  when  it  was  grown 
one  of  three  things  must  happen.  Either  the  land 
must  go  out  of  cultivation,  the  prices  must  be  enhanced, 
or  the  growing  of  corn  in  this  country  must  be  given 
ujK  If  that  was  so,  what  was  to  become  of  the  agri- 
cultural labourer  ?  He  cultivated  largely,  and  he  had  , 
sold  wheat  this  year  at  7«.  6d.  and  got  eight  coombs  to 
the  acre.  That  was  31.  an  acre,  and  it  cost  him  11.  Is. 
an  acre  to  get  it  harvested,  leaving  him  21.  an  acre. 
How  were  things  to  go  on  like  that  ?  But  were  they 
to  sit  down  and  see  the  whole  of  their  property  swept 
from  under  them  like  dummies  ?  He  said  '*  No."  Now 
was  the  time  to  speak  and  some  remedy  must  be 
devised.  He  could  not  say  what  that  remedy  was,  but 
unless  something  was  done  they  would  be  mined. 
Somebody  had  said  something  about  the  valuations. 
He  had  come  to  the  conclusion  on  that  matter  that 
when  a  tenant  was  going  in  he  complained  about  the 
high  value,  and  when  he  was  coming  out  he  thought  it 
too  low.  But,  as  he  went  in  so  he  must  come  out ; 
that  was  fair  each  way.  It  was  no  good  expecting 
protection,  but  he  did  think  at  the  present  time  they 
might  look  for  some  small  remedies,  and  one  that  he 
would  suggest  was  in  the  direction  of  railway  rates. 
If  he  was  rightly  informed  from  Southampton  Docks 
to  London  the  charge  for  carriage  of  commodities  was 
108.  })er  ton  less  than  from  London  to  Southampton 
Docks.  That  meant  la.  a  coomb,  and  that  when  the 
price  was  7«.  6d.  was  something.  That  was  one  thing 
he  would  like  to  see  altered.  Then  he  would  like  to 
see  the  poor  rates,  highway  rates,  and  other  charges 
made  Imperial  charges.  Instead  o^  having  their 
burdens  relieved,  they  were  having  extra  burdens  put 
on  them.  Another  point  he  wished  to  refer  to  was  a 
vciy  delicate  one — that  of  the  tithes.  He  did  not  wish 
to  rob  any  man,  but  he  did  object  to  the  way  the  figures 
were  taken.  If  he  took  his  own  market  (El>)  he  found 
frequently  the  return  for  wheat  was  Zs.  a  quarter  less 
than  the  average  throughout  the  countiy.  He  found 
barley  8«.  and  I0».  a  quarter,  and  yet  the  tithe  was 
taken,  or  based,  on  the  average  for  the  whole  country. 
Then  the  return  was  made  by  the  merchants,  and  very 
likely  the  same  quantity  was  dealt  with  two  or  three 
times.  It  only  ought  to  be  returned  once,  and  that  by 
the  grower,  and  the  tithe  ought  to  be  based  on  the 
price  in  the  locality  aod  not  on  the  average  of  the 
whole  country.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  wheat 
was  higher,  and  he  did  not  see  why  they  should  pay 
the  tithe  on  the  higher  scale  when  they  were  selling  on 
a  lower.  But  the  whole  question  was  summed  up  in 
this,  that  unless  they  got  higher  prices  for  their  com 
when  it  was  grown  they  woula  all  go  to  ruin. 

Mr.  Snodgrass  said  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  said 
of  him  that  he  was  a  large  landlord,  and,  therefore,  he 
did  not  think  it  could  fairly  be  said  that  he  occupied 
too  much  land,  the  land  which  he  occupied  being  only 
about  75  acres  at  Terrington.  When  he  made  up  his 
return  for  the  Income  Tax  Commissioners  from 
Michaelmas  1892  to  Michaelmas  1898  he  found  that 
the  loss  he  had  sustained  and  which  the  Income  Tax 
Commissioners  allowed  upon  was  105Z.  2$.  Id.  The 
matters  that  he  dealt  in  were  fairly  representative, 
including  cattle,  sheep  and  wool,  com,  pigs,  and  fowls. 
Those  were  the  principal  products.  The  Sleep  realised 
some  profit,  and  the  profit  on  the  pigs  amounted  to 
971.  9«.  Id,  The  total  amount  of  com,  independent  of 
that  which  was  consumed  on  the  farm  for  the  horses, 
cattle,  pigs,  and  poultry — in  other  words,  what  was  sold 
off  the  iarm— realised  87L  7«.  Id.     The  fowls  only 
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fobbed  ISI.  la,  5(1.  Deducting  the  labour  and  tiie  price 
6f  feeding  stuffs  taken  on  to  the  place,  oak©,  manure, 
rat^  and  taxes,  and  allowing  50Z.  for  the  75  acres,  the 
total  loss  sustained  during  the  year  was  lObl.  28.  Id.  as 
he  had  already  said.  Now  came  the  remedy.  Some 
of  the  gentlemen  present  had  suggested  one  thing  and 
some  another.  He  was  only  a  small  owner,  but  it  had 
been  the  result  of  many  years*  industry  and  hard  work, 
and  he  did  not  wish  to  be  swept  entirely  away.  He 
had  perfect  liberty  in  any  shape  or  form  to  dispose  of 
anything  as  he  liked,  owing  to  the  land  being  his  own. 
He  had  spent  about  101.  an  acre  on  the  land  in  im- 
provements, such  as  under- draining  and  improving  the 
soil.  The  rates,  taxes,  and  tithe  were  what  they  had 
to  look  to.  If  they  took  the  tithes,  the  Tithes  Commu- 
tation Act  was  repealed  in  1836,  some  10  years  prior 
to  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  that  year  there 
was  something  like  lbs.  9d.  duty  on  imported  wheat, 
and  that  was  included  at  the  time  the  tithes  were 
Valued  and  assessed  and  placed  as  they  were  at  present. 
He  contended  that  that,  at  any  rate,  ought  to  have 
been  done  away  with  immediately  the  Corn  Laws  were 
passed,  because  it  had  been  a  burden.  It  was  taking 
Iha.  9d.  out  of  their  pockets  for  every  quarter  of  wheat 
lihat  was  grown.  The  rates  included  land  ta>xeB  and 
the  ordinary  rates  in  the  parish.  The  land  that  he 
owned  was  valued  many  years  ago  by  a  veiy  old  firm 
at  valuers,  and  it  was  valued  for  assessment  purposes 
at  9/^2. 12«.  6d.,  but  since  then  he  had  added  three  acres 
to  it,  so  it  would  really  be  worth  just  over  1001. 

The  Assistant  Commissioner  :  How  many  years  ago 
is  that  P 

Mr.  Gtkgen  r  Something  like  30  years  ago.  Those  on 
this  side  are  different,  every  acre  of  land  in  Marshland 
was  valued, 

Mr.  SnodgrasB  said  he  was  going  to  snggest  a  remedy 
on  the  rates.  Their  assessment  was  USd  many  years 
ago  ,on  all  that  land,  the  rental  of  which  would  not 
come  up  to  it  at  the  present  day.  To  put  tiie  land  of 
England  in  anything  like  the  position  it  used  to  be 
they  must  do  like  their  Colonies  did  abroad.  In 
Canada  and  the  United  Staiies  the  ra4>e8  and  taxes 
seldom  exceeded  2tf.  in  the  £  per  acre.  He  had  a 
conversation  with  a  man  irom  the  Colonies  some  tinae 
ago,  and  he  told  him  that  his  total  rates  only  amounted 
to  3<.  8d.  There  was  2$.  2d.  for  maintaining  and 
extending  the  roads,  and  1«.  6d.  an  acre  for  the  police. 
There  was  no  poor  rate,  no  land  tax,  no  tithe. 

Mr.  Oldman  said  he  would  suggest  that  they  should 
go  a  little  further  in  that  meeting  with  rc^rd  to  the 
tithes,  and  suggest  that  they  should  be  diverted  to  a 
more  public  purpose.  These  looal  rates  hit  the  agricul- 
tural interests  more  than  they  did  any  other  interests, 
as  the  trading  interests  did  not  pay  so  large  a  propor- 
tion to  local  taxation  as  agriculture.  He  thought  the  , 
tithe  should  be  diverted  to  a  more  public  object. 

Mr.  Bunting  said  the  tenant  did  not  pay  the  tithe  at 
all  at  the  present  time,  and  the  whole  thing  was  in  a 
nutshell.  So  long  as  they  had  large  foreign  supplies 
and  no  protection  they  would  have  bad  prices  for  their 
com.  Something  had  been  said  about  sporl?,  and  he 
thought  if  the  tenant  had  the  opportunity  to  have  a 
little  ^ort  sometimes  it  would  not  do  him  any  harm. 
The  next  thing  for  them  seemed  to  be  the  workhouee. 
They  talked  about  closing  all  the  workhouses,  but  he 
thought  they  would  have  to  be  kept  open  for  broken- 
down  farmers.  It  was  not  valuation,  or  covenants,  or  the 
rates;  that  would  not  help  them  a  bit,  he  did  not  believe. 
It  was  protection  they  wanted  in  some  way  or  other. 

Mr.  Pratt  said  they  were  met  there  as  business  men, 
and  he  did  not  expect  what  he  had  to  say  would  appeal 
to  the  gallery.  It  was  no  use  coming  there  and  asking, 
as  some  did  at  the  bottom  of  the  room,  for  protection. 
They  were  only  one* fifth  of  the  population,  and  was  it 
likely  or  reasonable  that  they  were  going  to  have  their 
interests  thought  of  when  the  other  four-fifths  would 
not  have  a  dear  loaf,  and  would  i^mction  nothii^  to 
increase  the  price  of  grain?  It  was  impossible  that 
they  could  get  it. 

Mr.  Sudbury  suggested  that  the  Government  should 
allow  them  a  bounty  on  that  which  they  were  bound 
to  grow  to  feed  the  people  in  the  same  way  as  Grermany 
dealt  with  sugar. 

Mr.  Brown  (Marham)  said  he  hoped  as  soon  as  the 
Assistant  Commissioner  could  put  the  suggestions  he 
hoped  he  would  allow  them  to  depart.  He  agreed 
with  nearly  all  that  had  been  said  by  Mr.  Martin.  It 
was  no  use,  as  Mr.  Pratt  had  Haid,  trying  for  f)rotec- 
tion,  but  they  might  su^^est  certain  remedies  which 
would  alleviate  their  position  to  a  certain  extent.  He 
was  afraid  that  all  of  them  would  only  be  a  slight 
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alleviation.  But  more  especially  did  he  agree  wjth 
Mr.  Martin  with  re^rd  to  the  railway  rates.  They 
were  of  the  greatest  importance  to  them.  It  must  be 
wrong  to  charge  more  for  British  ffrain  than  for 
foreign.  There  were  other  matters  that  would  be  of 
use  to  them,  a  Pure  Beer  Bill,  that  butchers  should  not 
be  allowed  to  sell  foreign  meat  as  English  meat,  and  a 
dntr  on  foreign  flour.  That  would  be  no  interference 
with  what  was  now  called  free  trade,  because  it  would 
simply  be  a  duty  on  a  manufactured  article.  They  did 
not  think  it  any  use  asking  for  a  duty  on  the  raw 
material,  but  they  might  have  it  on  the  manuOftctured 
article.  That  would  mean  that  the  flour  would  be 
manufactured  in  our  own  country. 

Mr.  Hamond  said  he  would  like  to  say  one  word  on 
a  question  discussed  in  East  Norfolk.  East  and  West 
Ncorfolk  were  as  different  as  chalk  and  cheese.  One 
idea  suggested  for  the  benefit  of  East  Norfolk  was 
that  Can^lian  cattle  should  be  imported.  The  western 
side  of  the  country  was  a  breedmg  country.  In  the 
east  the  people  bought  a  few  steers,  and  if  they  were 
diseased  they  could  easily  kill  them  and  set  compen- 
sation ;  but  if  they  got  disease  imported  into  West 
Norfolk  it  would  be  a  very  serious  matter  indeed.  He 
would  like  to  move  that  that  meeting  did  not  endorse 
the  opinion  of  East  Norfolk  that  Canadian  catUe  should 
be  imported. 

The  Assistant  Commissioner  said  they  ought  to  take 
the  opinion  of  the  meeting  on  the  various  points 
raised,  and  they  might  clear  up  the  last  point  first. 

Mr.  Hamono's  proposal,  "That  this  meeeing  does 
**  not  endorse  the  opinion  that  Canadian  stores  should 
**  be  introduced  into  this  country,"  was  put  and  carried 
unanimously. 

The  Assistant  Commissioner  said  the  next  point  on 
which  he  wished  to  take  a  vote  was  that  as  to  the 
Agricultural  Holdings  Act. 

Mr.  Tallent  said  what  was  objectionable  were  the 
arbitrary  conditions  put  in  by  the  valuers.  A  more 
consoientiouB  and  more  honourable  body  of  men  did 
not  exist ;  but  they,  like  others,  were  falUble,  and  they 
interpreted  the  Act  according  to  their  own  views^  Mb 
said  the  Act,  if  amended  and  made  a  strong  Act,  was  a 
very  good  one  for  the  present  existing  body  of  tenant 
farmers,  and  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  tenant 
farmers  of  the  future.  Valuers  had  altered  their  scale 
for  compensation  during  the  past  eight  years,  and  he 
thought  a  scale  should  be  settled  for  the  whole  county 
by  Act  of  Parliament.  Then  there  was  the  incidence 
of  the  poor  rate.  That  "^as  pow  most  unjust  to  the 
owner  and  occupier.  Tradesmen  did  not  pay  anything 
like  as  much  as  farmers.  The  poor  rate  ought  to  be  a 
national  charge  and  leave  the  district  to  bear  its  own 
district  charges.  He  quite  agreed  that  protection  was 
as  dead  as  a  door  naU. 

The  Assistant  Commissioner  said  he  thought  the 
point  resolved  itself  into  this :  That  a  scale  for  valua- 
tions under  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  should  be 
fixed  for  the  whole  county. 

Mi.  Wright  said  he  thought  that  met  the  case  better 
than  his  suggestion,  and  he  would  withdraw  his 
proposal. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

Eesolved,  **  That  the  poor  and  the  roads  should  be 
**  maintained  out  of  the  Imperial  Exchequer." 

Mr.  Pratt  pointed  out  that  tradesmen  were  not  rated 
so  high  as  farmers,  and  said  over  a  large  part  of 
Norfolk,  where  there  was  no  hard  and  fast  schedule  A, 
it  was  the  custom  or  the  tendency  for  the  members  of 
different  assessment  committees  to  raise  the  assess- 
ments of  other  people  so  that  they  might  in  effect 
lower  their  own,  and  they  could  find  that  out  by 
inquiry. 

Mr.  Martin  said  personal  property  ought  to  be  taxed. 

Mr.  Parsons  said  he  was  not  able  to  vote  for  the  poor 
rate  going  to  the  imperial  taxation,  because  he  was 
afraid  that  it  might  be  a  burden  to  agriculture.  If  the 
poor  rate  was  paid  out  of  imperial  funds  it  would 
extend  over  the  whole  kingdom,  and  farmers  would 
be  called  on  to  bear  the  cost  of  the  poor  in  the  large 
and  populous  cities.  He  should  hesitate  very  much 
before  supporting  a  national  poor  rate.  In  the  Wis- 
beeh  Unios  th^  «iily  had  one  small  borough,  but  that 
added  considerably  to  the  poor  rate  throughout  the 
district. 

Mr.  Brown :  Mr.  Martin,  I  think,  meant  that  each 
should  contribute  according  to  his  ability. 

Mr.  Martin  said  some  had  a  million  a  year  of  per- 
sonal property  and  did  not  contribute  anything  beyond 
what  they  were  assessed  on  their  house,  and  if  that 
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money  was  brought  to  bear  in  their  returns  it  would 
help  them  very  much. 

The  next  point  put  to  the  meeting  was  as  to  the 
unfaimesB  of  preferential  rates  on  foreign  produce,  and 
that  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  corn  returns  in  respeot  to 
tithe  ought  to  be  made  by  the  growers,  and  toat  the 
average  should  be  based  on  the  price  of  com  in  the 
locality. 

The  Assistant  Commissioner  said  it  was  suggested 
that  there  should  be  a  duty  on  foreign  flour,  but  before 
that  tiiere  was  a  suggestion  that  there  iJ^ould  be  a 
bounty  on  the  growing  of  wheat.  He  would  take  a 
vote  on  the  latter  first. 
No  one  voted  for  the  proposed  bounty  on  wheat. 
Mr.  S.  Bunting  said  he  would  suggest  that  there 
should  be  a  duty  not  only  on  foreign  flour,  but  on  all 
manufactured  goods. 

Mr.  Parsons  asked,  what  was  the  difference  between 
duty  on  flour  and  on  wheat  P  If  a  duty  o>^  foreign  flour 
raised  the  price  of  flour,  of  course  it  would  raise  the 
cost  to  the  consumer  of  bread,  and  if  it  did  not  raise 
the  price  of  wheat  it  left  tbem  in  the  same  position  as 
they  were  before.  Ic  was  useless  to  talk  of  such  a 
thing. 

Mr.  Brown  said  they  wanted  the  wheat  sent  here  so 
that  it  could  be  ground  here,  and  they  might  have  the 
offal. 

Mr.  Everitfc  said  it  would  find  eniployment  for 
thousands  of  working  men  to  grind  it.  The  only  thing 
was  to  raise  the  price  of  the  article  they  grew,  and  to 
do  that  they  must  have  that  terrible  word  protection, 
which  was  simply  preservation.  They  must  have  their 
prices  raised^  and  if  by  no  other  way  by  protection. 

The  Assistant  Commissioner  said  several  of  those 
who  had  been  present  were  leaving,  and  he  wished  to 
put  all  the  points  before  the  meeting  and  take  a  vote 
on  them. 

The  suggestion  that  there  should  be  a  duty  on  foreign 
flour  was  carried  with  only  one  against,  but  several  did 
not  vote. 

Votes  were  then  taken  on  the  question  of  a  Pure  Beer 
Bill  and  the  need  of  a  system  of  marking  foreign  meat 
to  prevent  its  sale  as  I^nglish,  both  of  which  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  Hill  then  moved  that  the  gradual  abolition  of 
out.  door  relief,  coupled  with  the  higher  education  of 
the  agricultural  labourer  will  afford  the  only  reasonable 
protection  ivhich  either  the  landlord  or  the  tenant  has 
any  right  to  demand. 

Mr.  Oldman  said  it  was  too  late  in  the  day  to  go  into 
such  a  big  question. 

The  proposal  was   put,  but  none  voted  for  and  a  ^ 
a  number  against  it. 

Mr.  Everitt  suggested  a  duty  on  foreign  barley.  He 
said  the  only  class  who  would  be  affect^  would  bo  the 
brewers,  and  they  were  quite  able  to  look  after  them- 
selves. He  was  told  that  that  was  protection,  but  they 
must  ask  for  something  that  would  do  them  good  and 
not  for  a  lot  of  homeopathic  remedies. 

The  proposal  that  a  duty  should  be  placed  on  foreign 
barley  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Le  Strange  said  they  heard  a  good  deal  in  the 
country  about  taxes  with  regard  to  the  transfer  of  land 
and  the  settlement  of  land,  and  if  only  the  latter  was 
done  away  with  the  agricultural  community  would  be 
very  much  alleviated.  For  the  past  30  years  he  had 
been  absolute  owner  of  a  largish  estate  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, and  could  have  sold  any  acre  of  it  at  any 
time  he  liked.  He  had  sold  a  good  deal  of  the  property, 
and  yet,  in  spite  of  all  Ihat,  he  found  himself  in  no 
better  position  than  owners  and  large  landlords  who 
had  estates  which  they  could  not  deal  with.  What 
was  the  remedy  P  Some  of  them  seemed  to  think  that 
they  could  retrieve  their  position  by  going    in    for 


poultry,  but  they  all  knew  that  any  one  man  might 
make  a  living  out  of  jam,  but  when  six,  eight,  or  ten 
men  went  in  for  the  same  things  it  was  a  much  more 
difficult  matter  to  make  it  pay.  As  to  the  tithea, 
although  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Martin  as  to  the  inci- 
dences and  the  manner  in  which  the  tithes  were 
demanded  and  paid  he  thought  that  they  ought  to  be 
put  straight,  but  any  diversion  of  the  tirhes  would  be 
nothing  less  than  robbery.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  took 
their  estates  with  the  tithes  in  them  and  they  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  divert  them.  There  was  just 
another  little  point;  it  had  been  said  that  British 
agriculturists  should  be  placed  in  the  same  condition 
as  those  in  Canada  and  other  colonies.  If  that  meant 
anything,  ho  supposed  it  meant  that  they  would  call 
upon  the  British  agriculturist,  as  their  colonies  did  to 
find  the  capital  for  the  purchase  of  their  land  and  do 
away  with  the  landlord  class.  He  did  not,  however, 
thinK  that  the  farmers,  if  they  had  the  capital,  would 
draw  it  forth  to  buy  the  land  with ;  they  would  far 
rather  let  the  landlords  find  the  capital  for  the  purchase 
of  the  land  than  become  absolute  owners  of  it.  He  did 
not  think  that  conld  be  put  down  as  a  remedy.  In  his 
opinion  there  was  only  one  real  remedy  open  to  them, 
and  that  was  that  the  rates  should  be  transferred  to 
personal  property.  Ho  did  think  it  a  very  hard  case 
that  personal  property  should  pay  hardly  anything 
either  to  the  school  rates  or  to  the  road  rates  or  to  the 
poor  rates.  It  could  not  be  said  that  they  paid  abso- 
lutely nothing,  but  pan  of  the  rate  was  paid  back  to 
the  School  Board  and  then  part  of  the  road  rate  was 
paid  back  to  the  County  Council. 

Mr.  Snodgrass  said  he  meant  to  convey  that  the 
rates  which  they  paid  in  that  counW  should  be  pot  as 
nearly  as  possible  oa  a  level  with  what  was  paid  m  the 
Colonies. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Brereton  said  with  regard  to  the 
tithe  he  believed  he  was  right  in  saying  that  the 
original  incidence  of  the  tithe  never  fell  upon  the  com 
at  all.  That  was  introduced  on  the  expectation  that 
the  average  value  of  these  three  most  marketable 
grains — wheat,  oats  and  barley — would  prove  more  fair 
than  the  other  way.  When  the  tithes  were  originally 
fixed  it  was  upon  the  value  which  in  the  judgment  of 
the  tithepayers  and  tithe-receivers  fairly  represented 
what  that  particular  parish  had  incurred  in  the  history 
of  the  past.  The  tithe  in  his  parish  was  fixed  at  570/i, 
that  being  believed  by  landowners  and  tithe  receivers 
the  truest  sum  that  could  be  fixed.  The  truth  of  it  was 
that  the  tithes  were  never  fixed  upon  a  com  basis. 
Since  the  Tithe  Commutation  Act  hia  father  and 
himself  had  received  as  nearly  us  possible  the  original 
amount. 

Mr.  Lock  said  he  had  paid  501.  a  year  to  five  clergy- 
men and  they  had  taken  101.  every  year  more  than 
they  ought  to  have  done.  He  used  one-third  of  his 
com  at  home  which  did  not  go  into  the  average. 

Mr.  Oldman  said  he  had  no  int«ation  of  robbing  any 
person,  but  he  thought  tithes  should  be  diverted  to  a 
more  public  object.  It  would  tend  to  the  alleviation 
of  local  taxation  and  would  benefit  the  tenant  fiirmers. 

Mv.  Martin  said  he  was  sorry  his  allusion  to  the  tithe 
had  brought  on  all  that  discussion. 

The  Assistant-Commissioner,  in  closing  the  meeting 
(which  had  by  this  time  become  much  attenuated)  said 
if  there  were  any  other  persons  who  wished  to  lay  views 
on  the  tithe  question  before  him  he  should  be  glad  if 
they  would  send  them  in  in  writing.  He  moved  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  Mayor  for  presiding. 

Mr.  Hamond  seconded,  and  said  it  was  a  pleasing  faot 
that  many  of  the  farmers  had  gone  in  for  breeding 
pedigree  stock  such  as  sheep  and  horses. 

The  Mayor,  in  responding,  stated  that  the  depression 
in  agriculture  had  depreciated  his  income  (as  an 
agricultural  auctioneer)  by  one-half. 
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APPENDIX  B.  6.    {Su  para.  91.) 


NoTBS  of  Eyibence  as  to  Conditions  of  Tbnangt  and  Operation  of  Agricultural  HoLDnres  Act. 


Ghcmhvr  of  AgrUsuLtwre  GovnoiL 

Scale  of  compenBation  adopted  by  Norfolk  Taluers, 
and  purporting  to  have  been  agreed  to  by  a  committee 
of  the  Chamber,  was  really  altered  by  valuers  after  it 
was  thought  to  be  settled.  Practically  it  it  not  in 
operation. 

Tenants  are  boonced  out  of  their  claims  by  counter- 
claims. 

Amount  of  valuation  paid  by  landlord  often  con- 
sidered in  adjusting  rent  with  incoming  tenant. 

Often  not  worth  while  of  incoming  tenant  to  pay  the 
Valuation. 

Act  benefits  landlord  by  securing  him  a  clean  farm. 

When  Act  first  came  into  force,  there  were  a  good 
numy  claims.  These  have  now  much  decreased,  and  if 
present  valuers  exercise  power  as  they  now  do,  no  Act 
will  be  of  use  in  Norfolk. 

Claims  have  decreased  owing  to  discouraging  results 
of  those  made. 

Condition  of  agriculture  partly  prevented  claims, 
owing  to  state  in  which  farms  were  leftw 

Home-grown  com  consumed  on  the  farm  ought  to 
be  allowed  for.  Valuers  used  to  allow  tenant  having 
two  farms  for  corn  grown  on  one  and  consumed  on  the 
other  if  satisflftctory  proof  were  given;  they  will  not 
allow  this  now. 

Valuer  for  outgoing  tenant  does  his  best ;  but  valuers 
have  a  strong  society,  and  they  meet  every  September 
and  agree  to  basis  on  which  they  will  make  valuations. 

Not  more  than  half-a-dozen  men  ever  act  as  umpires, 
and  they  practically  rule  the  county ;  they  are  all 
**  against  the  Act/*  because  of  extreme  difficulty  of 
working  it. 

Public  Meeting  at  Dereham. 

Mr.  B.  Wilson :  Farmers  want  absolute  freedom  of 
cultivation.  They  would  never  get  an  Agricultural 
Holdings  Act  worth  anything.  They  wanted  a  four- 
years'  notice  to  quit  on  the  part  of  the  landlord  and 
one  on  the  part  of  the  tenant 

The  meeting  declared  that  the  maintenance  of  the 
four-course  system  had  not  been  a  cause  of  the  de- 
pression. 

Public  Meeting  at  King^s  Lynn. 

Mr.  Wright:  Tenants  want  freedom  of  cultivation 
and  free  sale  of  produce. 

(A  voice.)  The  majority  of  tenants  already  have 
freedom  of  cultivation  and  sale. 

Mr.  Warren :  He  had  not  for  one. 

Mr.  W.  Thompson:  In  Marshland  district,  tenants 
could  grow  what  they  liked  practically,  but  could  not 
sell  it. 

Sir.  W.  Ffolkes:  Certain  regulations  about  selling 
straw  and  hay  exist.,  but  have  not  been  very  strictly 
carried  out. 

Mr.  Parsons :  He  had  been  allowed  to  do  exactlv  as 
he  liked.  Tenant  should  have  freedom,  but  landlord 
must  be  protected. 

The  vote  of  the  meeting  was  equally  divided  for 
and  against  freedom  of  cultivation  and  free  sale  of 
produce. 

Mr.  Wright :  '*  Independent  jurisdiction  '*  wanted  to 
decide  matters  of  dispute  as  to  rent. 

Mr.  Elwes :  If  landlord  and  tenant  could  not  agree, 
no  arbitrator  could  do  it. 

Mr.  Parsons :  Land  courts  were  necessary  25  years 
ago,  but  now  the  tenant  had  the  whip-hand  of  the 
landlord. 

Mr.  Oldman :  There  is  too  much  of  the  agent  and 
middleman  between  landlord  and  tenant. 

On  the  suggestion  being  put  to  the  meeting,  only 
three  voted  for  it. 

Mr.  Wright:  Abolition  of  ** bogus  claims"  against 
tenants  under  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act. 

Mr.  Freuer :  The  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  a  good 
Act  for  a  good  tenant.  A  tenant  shomd  be  paid  for 
his  improvements,  but  if  a  bad  tenant  made  a  claim, 
the  landlord  should  have  justice  as  much  as  the  tenant. 

Mr.  Pratt :  Landlords  trust  too  much  to  agents,  and 


do  not  attend  sufficient! jr  to  their  own  business.  Ten- 
dency among  valuers  to  increase  the  value  of  covenants ; 
this  a  distinct  drawback  to  agriculture. 

Mr.  Freuer:  Whether  incoming  tenant  gets  value 
for  what  he  paid  depends  on  market  prices. 

Mr.  Martin:  When  tenant  was  going  in  he  com- 
plained of  high  valuation ;  when  going  out  he  thought 
It  too  low. 

Mr.  Tallent :  Arbitrary  conditions  made  by  valuers 
objectionable.  Act,  if  amended  and  made  a  strong 
Act,  was  a  very  good  one  for  existing  tenants.  Valuers 
had  altered  scale  of  compensation ;  this  should  be 
settled  for  whole  country  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

The  meeting  resolved  unanimously,  *'That  a  sbale  for 
"  valuations  under  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act 
"  should  be  fixed  for  the  whole  country." 

8waffha/in  Boa^^  of  Guiardia/ns. 
Act  not  used  in  Union. 

Aylsham  Board  of  Chiardiane. 

Tenants  are  under  the  Act,  but  do  not  claim  on 
quitting,  because  they  fear  the  counter-claim.  The 
valuers  go  against  the  Act. 

Oommiitee  of  East  Dereham  Meeting. 

Tenants  are  under  the  Act,  but  do  not  claim  under 
it.    Many  complaints. 

Meeting  of  Farmers  at  LeUon. 

Tenants  under  the  Act,  but  it  is  very  little  used,  and 
does  not  give  satisfaction.  Many  farms  given  up  in  so 
bad  a  condition  that  to  claim  for  compensation  would 
be  absurd. 

Mr.  Ffolkes. 

Where  farms  are  not  under  the  Act,  its  provisions 
are  embodied  in  agreements.    Knows  of  no  complaints. 

Mr.  Bancroft  Holmes  (landowner). 

Claims  under  Act  very  few.  Many  agreemeuts  em- 
brace the  important  provisions.  If  times  were  good, 
tenants  would  make  use  of  Act ;  but  where  farms  are 
now  given  up,  they  are  generally  poor  and  foul. 

Mr.  E.  R.  PraU  (landown&r). 

Applicants  for  farms  seem  to  have  no  preference  for 
the  Act. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Ireland  {agent). 

Tenants  under  agreements  very  similar  to  Act.  No 
complaints. 

Mr,  Ling. 

Tenants  would  claim  xmder  Act  unless  landlord  had 
good  ground  to  counter-claim. 

Mr.  Brown  (agent  to  Mr.  Fellowee), 

All  tenants  on  yearly  agreements,  which  include 
restrictions  as  to  sale  and  cropping.  These  are  relaxed, 
however,  to  good  tenants  on  application. 

Mr.  Crickmore  (valuer  and  land  agent  for  48  years). 

Mostly  yearly  agreements  ;  few  leases  left.  Tenants 
are  tied  as  to  cropping  and  sale,  but  restrictions  are 
not  generally  enforced.  Tenants  take  great  liberties, 
and  in  many  cases  are  impoverishing  the  land.  In 
75  per  cent,  of  the  cases  in  which  he  has  acted  as 
valuer,  the  landlord's  legitimate  claim  for  dilapidaticiici 
would  have  exceeded  the  tenant's.  The  chief  reason 
why  the  Act  does  not  operate  is  that  landlords  have, 
legitimately,  larger  claims  than  tenants. 
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Mr.  Fr^Bion  (farmer  128  aorei  and  oom  merchcmi). 

Would  establish  boards  of  arbitration  (composed  of 
representatiyes  of  all  three  classes)  for  settlmg  dis- 
putes between  landlords  and  tenaniSs,  •<>*"  beliw^en 
farmers  and  labourers. 


Mr/Fl(ywerdewXf(wmer4Qbaor6$),* 

'  Yearly  agreement  allows  him  to  seU.  off  if  he  returns 
manure.  Kent  on  sliding  scale  by  tithe  average.  No 
restrijction  on  cropping,  l)ut  practically  adheres  to 
four-course.  Has  drained  a  good  deal  of  land,  landlord 
finding  pipes. 


Mfm  Fryer  (agent  to  Mr.  Eamond), 
Act  very  little  used.    All  yeaiiy  tenancies. 

Mr*  Freur  (agent  to  Lord  ChohnXey  and  other  estates). 

Almost  only  agent  in  Norfolk  who  did  not  con- 
tract out  of  Act  of  1875.  Present  Act  not  a  d^ 
letter ;  has  many  cases.  Where  a  man  claims,  it  shows 
he  has  been  a  (food  tenant- 

Mr,  Beynolde  (farmer  2,000  aeree). 

Has  free  hand  on  nearly  all  his  land,  but  does  not 
belieye  in  selling  hay  and  straw.  Small  farmers  sell 
off  too  much.  Act  goes  f^ainst  man  farming  well. 
Directly  a  farm  is  in  good  condition,  tenant  is  ^Ipless 
with  his  landlord.  Plenty  of  men  ready  to  take  good 
farm  and  work  it  put.  Labqurers'  Union  attacks  men 
who  farm  well. 

Mr,  Kendrioh  (fcmner  485  acres). 

Act  a  failure  owing  to  landlords'  elcessive  counter- 
claims. A  farm  may  be  taken  in  a  foul  state  and 
improyed,  and  still  the  landlord  claims.  There  should 
be  an  equal  right  to  claim  on  either  side,  and  com- 
pensation should  be  allowed  for  com  grown  and 
consumed  on  the  holding. 

Mr.  Neiion  (farmer).     . 
Tenants  are  under  the  Act,  but  tiiey  fear  to  use  it. 


Meeting  of  Farmers  at  Mr.  Hvhhard^e. 

Valuer's  charges  are  excessive,  amounting  sometimes 
to  201.  per  day.  No  estate  agent  should  be  allowed  to 
act  AS  4t  valuen  A  Incoming  tenants  often  cannot  realise 
the  amount  which  they  have  paid  for  hay,  ho. 
Covenants  are  often  excessive.  In  one  case,  on  a 
farm  of  280  acres  tiiey  came  to  1,OOOZ. 

Farmer  (90  acres), 

'  There  should  be  a  loud  court  for  fixing  rents.  Qail<ted 
four  acres  which  he  had  occupied  for  two  years*  and 
claimed  252.  under  the  Act  for  com  fed  chiefly  to  pigs. 
Got  212.  allowed  without  bringing  in  a  valuer  at  alL 

Mr.  Chase  (owner  and  ooowpier  860  acres). 

Yearly  tenancies  general;  few  leases  left.  Many 
farm  jwactically  as  they  like»  so  long  as  they  farm 
fairly  well.  The  outgoing  tenant  gets  the  best  of  it 
on  the  covenants.  It  is  important  that  inooming 
tenant  should  be  able  to  enter  on  fair  terms  afl  regards 
oovenonts. 

Mr.  Wright  (agent  to  Marchioness  of  Lothian). 

N«  MPkterference  witii  tenants  on  the  estate  so  long  as 
they  fiMTu  the  land  fairly.  s> 

Meeting  of  Farmers  at  Mr*  FUis^s. 

Compensation  should  be  given  for  com  grown  and 
consumed  on  the  holding,  and  for  increased  fertility 
due  to  continuous  good  farm.  There  should  be ,  a 
record  made  of  the  condition  of  the  farm  on  entry. 

Oonvenants  are  often  excessive  and  fall  heavily  on 
poor  land  if  there  is  no  incoming  tenant. 

The  Earl  of  Leicester. 

A!ny  zeasonable  application  from  tenant  to  sell,  hay 
or  straw  or  alter  course  of  cropping  is  always  assented 
to.  The  Act  works  well  for  a  good  tenant.  It  is 
common  to  have  to  make  allowance  to  an  incoming 
tenant  for  the  foul  condition  in  which  the  outgoing 
tenant  left  the  farm. 


Meeting  of  Farmers  at  Mr.  Feacock*s. 

The  Act  has  done  good  indirectly.  Agreements 
usually  oontain  oompensation  clauses.  Of^ce  was  never 
paid  for  in  the  fens  oefore  t^e  Act  was  passed. 
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SCHBDVLS  OF  BbPLOS 


QMftioiit. 


Swaffhun  Botrd  of 
Onudknt. 


Oommiilee  of  iMt  DeieluMn 
A7lihMnfiowdo(Gtttfdiuii.1      Iffoetiiig  (for  Mitford  and 
'  l4uiditoh  UnkMu). 


Meeting  of  Famien  at 

Mr.  Qnrdon's  (Letton 

INvtriot). 


L  What  aro  the  gpecial  clia-  !  Oom-ffrowing*  winter  grac-    Oom-growing    and     winter    Ooni-growin&  cattle  grasing,  |  Oom-growing  and  graiins 
racterinict    or  featorea  ,     ing,  iheep  grasing.  Aittening.  |     sheep  rearug  and  feeding, 

of  the  agricultoio  of  the  , 
district  or  estate?  I 

t.  What  are     the    different  I  Ugdi  sand  to  heary  land 
descriptions  of  soil  r 


S.  What  is  the  average  siie 
of— 

<2:r 


(6.)  Farms. 


4.  How  are  estates  held— l«y 
absohite  or  limited 
owners? 

8b  Wlist  is  the  general  con- 
dition   of     estates    as 
regards^ 
(a.)  Buildings. 
I  Varm-hooses. 
Lahoursrs'      cot- 
tages. 


«garai 

(a.) 


6.  Have  improvements  been 
effected  since  1881?  If 
so,  to  what  exteot,  and 
do  tenants  pay  interest 
on  capital  expended  by 
landlords  on  snoh  im- 
provements ? 


7.  How  are  tarms  nsoslly 
held— by  lease  or  under 
agreements?  With  what 
conditions  or  rsstric- 
tions?  Are  conditions 
or  restrictions  strictly 
enfsroed  daring  the 
whole  of  the  tenancy  ? 


8.  Have    there   b*en    many 

changes  of  tenancy  since 
1881  f 

9.  Have  many  fanners  become 

bankrupt  since  1881? 


10.  State  average  rent  per  i 
of  farms  m  district  oi 


II.  Is  the  rent  in  all  cases  a 
fixed  money  payment? 
If  notk  state  exceptions. 


11.  What  reductions  or  remis- 
sions cd  rent  have  been 
made  since  1881? 


IS.  Are  there  any  farms  unlet? 
If  so.  has  the  number 
lately  increased,  and  to 
what  extent? 

14.  Are  tenants  under  the 
Agricultural  Holdings 
Act  or  under  agreements 
in  substitution  therefbr? 
If  under  agreements, 
state  conditions  ss  to 
claims  fbr  unexhausted 
imiirovam«&ti? 


(i.)  Varies  from  fO  to  8,000 


MAb,)  Good 

(0.)  On  the  larger  estates 

good ;  others  mostly  fair. 

except  in  Swaflham. 


Not  generally,  except  in  a 
few  instances. 


Strong  land  on  west  pan.  fres  I  From  hsavv    day  to   light  {  Mixed,  inclining  to  heavy 
mixed  soil  in  other  parts.      '     gravel  and  sand. 

I  ' 

(a.)  Heydon      estate,    7,000  (a.)  Lord  Sondes,  9,000.    Mr.  ,  (6.)  From  IfiO  to  400  acres 


hurgest. 


Several 


aore^ 

smaller    estates    between 
SwOOO  to  OjOOO. 
(60  too  acres.     Several  hi- 
stances     of     one    ftoner 
farming  several  futns. 


(a.),  (6.)  Fairly  good  • 
(e,)  Generally  good  on   the 
estates.    Indifferent  when 
owned    by    small    owners. 
Generally  short  supply. 


Yes,  more  so  than  previously. 
No. 


r    Mreement 
practically    tied,    except       any  agreement  except  rent 
on  quitting.  >     Froe  sale  and  cropping  as  a 

rule.    Notenftooed. 


LoBLbes.  7,000. 
(6.)  Very  varied. 


(a.),i6.)  Good 


Fair  and  improving. 


.  ,  (a.).  (6.)  Verv  fair  -       - 
'  (e,)  Veiy      fair      in      close 
parishes;  bad  in  the  open 
parishes. 


Very  little.   No  interest  paid 


To  a  considerable  extent.    No. 


More  than  half 


Most  of  the  changes  of 
farms  have  been  through 
financial  difficulties. 


Mostly  yearly  agreements;  Yearly  agreements.  Poor- 
leases  dying  out.  Four^  course  system.  Hay  and 
course  shift.  No,  but  must  straw  not  to  be  sold  olf. 
be  left  in  four-course  shift.  No. 


Many  more  than  before 


Many  fkrms  friven  up  owing 
to  financial  difficulties. 


Highest  S6«.  to  87t. ;  lowest  >  About  1/.  per  aero 

U.  I 


About  £6  per  cent. 


About  10  per  cent. 


I  About  17s.  6d. 


I  About  60  per  cent. 


i  Several 


I 


A  great  many.   Yes  • 


Not  used  in  this  Union 


About  ao  per  cent. 


Practically  none 


Under  Act 


About  80  per  cent. 


No 


Under  the  Act,  but  do  not 
avail  themselves  of  it. 


1«.| 


80  and  SS  per  cent. 


One  in  the  district 


Under  the  Act 
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APPENDIX  B  7. 


TO  QUB8TIOK8. 


Mr.  G.  B.  Ffolkes  (for  Free- 
bridge  Lytm  Union). 


Mr.  J.  Sanoroft  Holmes  (for 
Deepwade  Union). 


Mr.  E.  R.  Prfttt  (for 
Boston  Bitate.  Weet  Norfolk). 


Mr.  H.  J.  Ireland 
(for  Heydon  Estate). 


Mr.  Alfred  Ling  (pait  of 
Brpingfaain  Union). 


Oom-groiring.  iheeii  breeding 
▼inter  grasing.  oattto  and 
sheep. 

Mostly  on  the  chalk,  the 
exception  being  sand  or 
graveL 

(a.)  There  are  estates  from 
600  aorRS  upwards,  but  as 
the  laner  ones  are  not 
vhoUy  in  ttds  Union,  it 
woald  not  be  easy  to  find 
out  the  average. 

(6.)  There  are  Ikrms  np  to 
1,000  acres,  also  oooapations 
from  10  acres  and  upwards : 
bat  these  are  generally  held 
by  penonn  who  are  en^;aged 
in  some  other  bnsmess. 
The  average  farm  might  be 
taken  at  fh>m  900  to  800 


Corn-growing,  sheep  breeding, 
6took  gracing. 


Heavy  and  mixed  sol,   but 
chiefly  heavy. 


(a.)  Few  large  ones;  many 

small  ones. 
(b.)  100  to  200 


Generally  entailed 


(a.),(b.)  Veryiood       - 
<c.)  Good  (see  reply  to  Qu 
tion  38). 


The     majority  by    absolute 


Wheat,  barl^,  beef 


Heavy  day ;  fen  near  clay ;  a 
good  proportion  good  work- 
ing land. 

S,000acre8 

800  acres. 


(a.).  (6.),  (c.).Very  Bood;  a 
heavy  outlay  having  been 
made  during  the  last  40 
years;  lOl.  per  acre  being 
the  cost  of  good  brick  and 
tile  premises. 


Only  such  as  are  necessary. 
No  interest  is  charged. 


I  Outla/     on     buildings    and 

I  dramage  has  b<Mvi  stopped 
to  a  great  extent  in  oonse- 

I  Quence  of  the  bad  times. 

'  Tenants,  as  a  rule,  do  iiot 

,  pay  interest  on  the  improve- 

I  ments,  though  they  did  so 

t  St  one  time. 

Farms  were  formerly  let  on  j  Mostly  year  by  vear  under 


lease,  but  at  the  tormina'  , 
tion     new     lettings    have  i 
taken    place    with    yearly  * 
agrpements.     Four -course 
shift.    Hay  and  straw  not  I 
to   be  sold  off    the    farm  > 
unlew    artificial    manuren 
and  feeding  stnffls  of  the 
same  value  were  used  on  ; 
the  land ;  but  these  restric- 
tiom  are  not,  as  a  rule,  i 
enforced,  except   the   last  I 
two  or  three  years  of  the 
leaae.  ' 


ngreements.  Kestrictions 
have  been  very  much  modi- 
fled,  and  are  not  at  all 
strictly  enforced. 


Both 


(a.)>  (6.)>  M  CK>od  in  the 
larger  propertaes,  and  de- 
tenorattng  as  the  siae 
decreases.  The  cottages 
are  good  on  the  farms,  but 
very  bad  in  the  large  vil- 
lages. A  good  cottage 
pi^s  no  interest  on  oapitu, 
and  is  built  for  farm  pur- 
poses. No  one  wotdd  build 
good  cottages  unless,  say, 
the  Government  paid  a 
premium  or  bounty  of,  say, 
one-flfth  cost. 

The  landlords  are  obliged  to 
improve  premises  if  requir- 
ed, as  otherwise  farms 
will  not  let.  Tenants  do 
carting  of  materials,  but  pay 
uo  interest 


No  tenant  will  now  take  a  leaae 
for  mora  than  four  years.  I 
do  not  believe  landlords 
restrict  their  tenants  crop- 
ping at  all ;  if  the  land  is 
obiaously  being  ruined,  and 
the  tenant  gi*'es  notice,  his 
landlord  lets  him  go. 


Oom-growing      and      stock  |  Grasinic   both    sheep    and 
reanng.  '     bullocks,       oom-growing 

'     and  sheep  breeding. 


Mixed  sou  and  light  laud 


Farms  from  16  to  460  acres    -  , 


Life  interest,  then  to  son  •  ,  The  bMrger  estates  are  mostly 
1  limited,  the  smaller  motUy 
I     absolute. 


(a.).  (6.).  (c.)  Very  good 


(a.),  (6.),  (e.)  Some  very 
Kpod\  others  negleoteoT. 
Best  m  large  estates. 


Yes,  considerably.  About  16ir. 
percent,  on  rental.  Tenant 
not  charged  in  any  way  for 
the  improvements  made. 


Yearly  tenancy  under  agree- 
ments. If  a  tenant  farms 
well,  the  conditions  are  not 
strictly  enforced,  otherwise 
they  are. 


A  good  many,  ^few  tenants 
pay  interest. 


Mostly  yearly  agreements. 
Bestriotions  are  not  en- 
force! during  the  whole 
of  the  tenancy.  Mostly 
abolished;  the  only  ccm- 
dition  being  that  the  farm 
should  be  left  in  a  reason- 
able shift  for  the  incoming 
tenant. 


Yea 


Xot  actually  bankrupt^  but  a 

t       great    many    have  retired 

fkom  farms,  havmg  lost  a 

large  portion  of  their  oapitaL 

I   should  say  about  12#.  (kL, 
tithe /ree. 


Generalbr,  though  there  are  a 
very  few  partly  on  com 
rents. 


Yes 


Yes 


lOf .  to  90s.  per  acre,  including 
tithe. 


80  to  40  per  cent,  to  new 
tenants ;  remissions  of  80  to 
SO  per  cent,  to  old  tenants. 


I  There  are  no  fiurms  uncul- 
tivated, but  several  are 
fkrmed  by  the  owners.! 


"Where  farms  are  not  under 
the  AffHonltural  HokUngs 
Act  the  provisions  are 
generally  embodied  hi  the 
agraement. 


Yes 


The  rents  have 
hu'gely  reduced. 


been  very 


Much  above  the  average 


I  Above  the  average,  but  this 
can  generally  be  traced  to 
want  of  thrift  or  manage- 
ment. 

20s.  per  acre  free  of  all  cut- 
tings, or  perhaps  a  little 


8omg 


Yes 


Bentsare  reduced, say, 40 per 
cent,  on  the  gross  rentel, 
this  in  the  case  of  fen  may 
be  00  per  cent,  when  the 
drainage  taxes  are  heavy. 


Many  farms  would  be  let,  but 
there  being  no  tenants  tiiey 
are  in  the  hands  of  tiie 
landkvds. 


Claims  under  the  Act  are  very 
few.  Many  aoeaments  era- 
brace  the  really  important 
clauses  regarding  the  unex- 
hausted vahie  (u  cake  and 
com,  and  drainage. 


Not  very  many  • 


Aoplioants  fbrfhrms  seem  to 
nave  no  preference  for  tiie 
Agricultural  Holdings  Act. 
They  accept  the  printed 
sf^reement  with  modifica- 
tions. 


Several 


Two  or  three 


About  16ir.  per  acre 


Yes 


-     Yes. 

I 


About  86  per  cent. 


Yes,  and  several  tenants  have 
'yen  notice  to  quit  next 


£1 


Act. 


its  very  similar  to 

Agricultural  Holdings 


Not  at  present. 


18s.  rent  and  tithe. 


Yes. 


20  to  40  per  cent. 


Not  at  present,  but  many 
farms  (perhaps  half)  are 
under  notice  to  leave  next 
Michaelmas. 


Under  yearly  agreements. 
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BOTAL  COMMI88XON  ON  AGRICULTURE  : 


SOHSDULB  07  BbPUSB 


Qnettioiii. 


Bwaffhun  Board  of 
GuanUant. 


IS.  Are  tlMie  any  oomplaints 
as  to  the  workiuK  of  the 
Agncultaial  HoMiiigs 
Act  ?  ana  do  tenant*  (not 
',iadpr  wreenMote)  on 
quittii^.  uflualjy  olahn 
nndorit? 

1«.  What  are  the  usual  daimt 
of  ont^ing  tenants  at  to 
produoe,  growing  oropa. 
acts  of  huflbandnr,  and 
farmyard  manure  r 


17.  To  what  daM  of  pemnt 
is  the  management  of 
estates  usually  entrusted? 


18.  Are  there  any  complaints  as 
to  name,  or  the  workiug 
of  the  Ground  Game  Act  ? 
If  io,  specify  them? 

Ul  Has.  ihe  general  state  of 
farming  improved  or  de- 
teriorated since  1881  as 


a.)    Cleanliness   and 

condition  of  land. 

(ft.)     Breeding     and 

management     of 

stock? 

80.  Are  farms  generally  weU 
provided  with  imple- 
ments, Uve  stock,  Ac  r 


SI.  What  is  the  average  caoital 
per  acre  with  which 
tananti  now  take  farmsf 
Is  this  more  or  less  than 
in  1881? 


tS.  Have  any  alterations  in 
system  been  made  since 
1881  in  the  farming  of 
the  district,  and  if  so^  in 
what  direction,  and  with 
whatresttltef 


23.  What  crops    are    usually 

Sown,  and  in  what  ro- 
tion? 


24.  What  breeds  of  stock  are 
most  common  ?— 
(a.)  Oattle. 
(ft.)  Sheep, 
(c.)  Horses 
(d.)Pi«». 


26.  Are  cattle  or  sheep  exten- 
sively bred  or  rattened 
in  the  district? 


26.  Is  dairying^  praotwed.  and 
if  so,  IS  milk'selliDg, 
butter-making,  or  cheese- 
making  the  main  object? 


27.  Is  the  district  well  pro^ 
vidad  with  means  of 
transit  for  agricultural 
produce?  If  not,  can 
you  suggest  any  im- 
provement? 


,  Are  there  any  complaints 
as  to  railway  rates  for 
agricultural  produce  ? 
If  so,  specify  them. 


Few  complaintii 


^. 


a.)  Deteriorated 
ft.)  Improved 


Aylsham  Board  of  Guardians. 


Committee  of  East  Dereham 

Meeting  (for  Mitford  and 

Landitch  Unions). 


Meeting  of  Fanners 

at  Mr.  Gurdon's  (Letton 

District). 


Tes.  No,  beeause  th^  fear 
counter-claim.  Valuers  go 
against  the  Act. 


Norfolk  covenants 


No 


(a.)  Deteriorated 

(ft.)  r 


Breeding  improved 


Many  complaints,  and  tenants 
do  not  claim  under  it. 


Non-resident  agents 


Very  few 


(a,)  Deteriorated 
(ft.)  Improved 


Fonr-conrsti  shift  broken, 
oats  and  barley  taking 
the  place  of  wheat. 


Barley,  oats,  wheat.    Four- 
course. 


(a.)  Shorthorns  and  red 
polls  (4  herds  of  red  polls 
m  Union.) 

(ft.)  Hampshiras,  Suffolks, 
and  half-breds. 

(e,)  Hackneys. 

(d,)  White. 


Cattle  fattened ;  sheep  bred 
and  fattened. 


Not  to  any  extent 


Tes 


Too  high 


Tes 


Sitting  tenants  have  about 
lOf.  per  acre. 


No 


Fairly 


62.  per  acre.    Less 


Some  increase  in  daiiTing 


Four-course  system 


(a.)  Shorthorns     — . 
fidaUy-polled  Irish. 
M  Cross-bred. 
ic.)  Shire  stallions, 
(d.)  Various. 


and     arti- 


Wheat  or  oats,  barley,  hay, 
roots. 


lb.} 
ic.)] 


Fattened. 


Tes.    Two  railways  and  navi- 
gation. 


Higher  to  send  out  than  to 
.  bring  baoK. 


Shorthorns  and  red  polls 
Half-bred     - 
..,  Hackneys      and      cart- 
horses, 
(d.)  White. 


Cattle  iattensd ;   sheep  bred 
and  fed. 


To  a  small  extent.      Milk* 
selling  and  butter-makings 


Tes 


Tes,  excessivT! 


Act  vei7  little  used,  and  does 
not  give  satisflBOtion.  Many 
flsrms  given  up  in  so  bad  » 
condition  that  to  claim  for 
compensation  would  be 
absurd. 


Hay,  roots,  manure,  seed  bilL 


No 


(a.)  The  general  depression  of 
farming  has  to  a  certain 
extent  affected  the  coadition 
of  farms. 

(ft.)  The  quality  of  stock  haa 
improved,'  but  lev  stock 
appear  to  be  graced. 


Fairly  well 


No 


Four-oourM  system 


(a.)  Red  polls  and  shoiihoms 


(ft.)'  Half-breds. 


,  Shires  increasing.  Hack- 
neys bred  considerably, 
(d.)  White. 


Oattle  fsttened;  sheep  bred 
and  fattened. 


On  a  small  scale.     Butter- 
making. 


Tee 


Tes.  too  high.  Bates  for 
bullocks  to  London  in- 
creased. 
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TO  QvBsnovB— «oti^n«M(2. 


!    Ur.  G.  B.  Ffolkei  (for  Free- 
'         bridgt  iornn  Union). 


Mr.  J.  Suioroft  Holmes  (for 
Deepwade  Union;. 


I  Mr.  B.  &.  Pratt  (for  i 

Eynton  BMnte.  West  Norfolk). 


Mr.H.J.Ir«lMid 
(for  Heydon  Bitate). 


Mr.AttPtdIiii«(l»rtoC 
BriJingham  union) 


I  know  of  none 


No.  If  timet  were  food 
tenants  would  make  nse  of 
it,  bat  where  farms  are  now 


given  op  they  are  generally 
poor  and  f  01 


bul. 


Hay  and  root  crops  are  taken 
at  a  valoation— consuming 
prices.  Small  seeds  (dover. 
Jto.)  are  paid  for  and  ex- 
penses of  sowinc.  Manure 
IS  paid  for.  Allowunoe  is 
made  for  oil-cake  and  other 
purchased  foods  consumed 
onthefvm. 

ProflBssional  agents 


I  know  of  none 


(a.)  The  land  has  deteriorated  { 
in  cleanliness  and  condition. ' 

(6.)  The  number  of  both  sheep  \ 
and  cattle  has  dew  eased. 


Tes,  as  regards  implements ;  I 
but  as  to  Utc  stoc^  most  { 
are  short  of  sheep  and  cattle.: 


I  cannot  ssji  but  Ihave heard 
of  fvms  being  taken  with 
small  capital,  and  there  is 
not  the  CMiital  employed 
i  should  •    '    • 


Norfolk  covenants  give  the 
value  of  the  root  crops,  hay. 
Ac  Suffolk  give  the  ex- 
penses* rent,  raies»  tilbges, 
manures,  hay.  Ac 


Profiessional  agents  and  valuerp 


All  here  under  printed  agree-    No 
ment  (ftfetcn  Bstate).    If 
any  under  the   Act    th^ 
would  chbim  of  course 


Very  few,  if  any 


Boota,  seeds  of  layers^  fallows, 
manure,  cake  used  if  any. 


Most  estates  are  managed  by 
agents,  but  the  younger 
landowners  have  a  more 
direct  management  than 
heretofore  for  occupations. 
All  shootings  are  let 

There  is  but  Uttle  ground 
nme.  No  hares  gcMrally. 
Onthis  estate  the  landlord 
pm  a  rental  for  hares  he 
lakes  according  to  number. 

(a.)  Slightly  deteriorated      - 

(*.)  Query  - 


that  there  i 
with  profit. 


I  be  to  farm 


Tes,  but  live  stock 
reduced. 


Much  less  than  prior  to  1881, 
when  102.  to  111.  per  acre 
was  no  uncommon  amount. 


Tenancies  expire  on  October 
11th,  and  outgoing  tenant  is 
entitled  to  hay,  roots,  and 
seeds  and  manure  nwde  and 

Swn  the  hmt  year,  and 
en  by  incoming  '^' 
at  valuation. 


Bstate  agents 


No 


The 


tnMwfs    would    ^^ 

er^  unless  the  land- 


kwd  had  good  ground  to 
nnnnfi>>alalw. 


They  are  alkmed  for  turnips, 
beet,  hay,  and  manure 
according  to  valuation. 


fiolidtcca  and  estate  agents* 


No. 


DeteriQta4edastoland. 


Tairlywell 


LsiB,IbeUeve 


Tes,  flurly  well 


I 


Wheat  is  very  little  grown, 
barley  or  oats  being  substi- 
tuteo.  Artificial  grasses  are 
occasionally  kept  for  two 
years  in^ead  of  being 
ploughed  up  after  the  first 
year. 


(1.)    Turnips  or     mangold ; 
(f.)   Barfiy;     (^ 
mown  or  ted;   (V 
or  oats  in  place  of  wheat. 


(8.)   Qnai 
(4.)  Barley 


None 


Little  alteration  generally. 
More  barlay  where  possible, 
and  less  wheat.  A  groat 
dealofknd  (ohiy)  wilTnot 
grow  malting  barley.  Land 
on  this  estate  is  being  laid 
downinjrass  atlan^Uord's 
wish.  The  tenants  have  no 
views  on  the  sobjeot. 


I  About  lOf.  per 
less  now. 


None 


Tes^geoenlly. 


ntber  *  s^whiohisleM  by  about  81. 
I     tiian  in  1881. 


More  libera  of  cultivation  ia 
fiven,  but  with3ut  satis- 
laotoiy  results  either  fkom 
landkrds'  or  tenants'  point 
of  view. 


Wheat,     beetroot      bariey, 
clover,  or  grass  for  ope  year. 


I 


(a.)  Shorthorns  or  home- 
breds. 

(6.)  Suffolk  or  Down  ewes, 
crossed  with  a  long^wooUed 
ram.  Hoggets  are  sold  in 
the  spring;  some  to  the 
buteher.  but  the  maimity 
go  to  the  grass  countries, 
as  there  is  but  very  little 
paatnre,  only  the  ewe  flock 
and  their  lambs  can  be  pro- 
vided for  in  summer. 

(e.)  Norfolks  and  Shires. 

(d.)  According  to  the  tasted 
the  occupier. 

Sheep  arc  bred  extensively. 
Cattle  and  sheep  are  graced 
In  winter. 


Whero  dsinring  is  practised, 
butter-making  is  the  main 
object,  and  mllk-eeiling 
locally  only 


Tes 


Compfaunt  is  made  of  the 
rat«s  charged  for  all  kinds 
of  produce  for  short  dis- 
tances as  compared  with 
the  long  distances. 


I 


[a.)  Imported    • 
6.)  HalTbreda 
y.)  Shires  and  SiUfolks 
d,)  Big  white  and  Berkshire, 
Ac 


Tea.  both  largely 


There  are  a  few  dairy  farms, 
the  sale  of  milk  being  the 
general  practice. 


Tes 


Tea,  prohibitive  as  to  hay  and 
straw  and  market  garden 
produce. 


Dairying  is  not  much  prac- 
tised, except  to  supply  milk 
locally. 


The  railway  rates  ma/  be 
low,  but  ror  most  or  the 
produce  they  are  prohibi- 
tive. London,  our  market, 
is  nearer  Belgium  and  Hoi* 
knd  than  Norfolk,  the  sea 
carriage  being  apparently 
cheaper. 


Wheat  roots,  bariey,  mss,  on 
the  four-course  syitem. 


>Bvem|jdnd 


Wheat  i 
haym 


turnips,  barley,  and 


Cattle  and  sheep  are  bred  and 
fattened  in  tUs  district 


Not  very  much.   This  is  not  a 
cheese  district 


Tes 


Bates  fbr  railway  carnage  are 
too  high.  The  raflwiys 
favour  freighto  of  fordgn 
goods  at  much  lower  rates 
than  local  goods.  This  tells 
heavily  against  the  tenant 
farmer. 


hay  msncoossiott. 


(A.)  Half-bred. 

(c)  No  definite  breed. 

(d.)  Miiedbreeda. 


Many  sheep  are  bred«  bat 
not  many  cattle.  Both 
are  extensively  fattened. 


The  district  is  foiriy  pro- 
vided, but  a  reduodon  in 
raUway  rates  is  nrgoDtly 
required. 


Tes,  the  great  comphunt  is 
the  favour  shown  to  im- 
ported goods. 


37780. 
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BOTAL  CX)MMISSIOK  ON  *  AGRICULTURE  : 


80fl£DULB<  or  Riew.Tigif 


Oufft^op*, 


SwAffham  Board  of 
Ooardiant. 


Aylsham  Board  of  Guardiaiis. 


Committee  of  East  Dereham 

Meeting  (for  Uitford  and 

LanditchtTnioni). 


MeetiM  of  Parmew 

at  Mr.  Gurdon'8  (Letton 

Diatrict). 


,  Have  local  rakes  inoreased 
or  decreased  since  1881  ? 
To  what  extent  and  from 
whatoa»Msr 


90.  What  is  the  aTeraffe  tithe 
rent-cfaBrfleper  aere,and 
what  proportion  of  the 
hkiidissahilecttoit? 


SI.  Has  the  number  of  small 
or  medium  died  fiyrms 
inoreated  or  decreased 
since  1881?  Can  you  give 
instances  either  of  the 
subdiTision  or  the  con- 
solidation of  farms  ? 


Laboukbbs. 

32.  Are  cottages  let  with  the 
farms,  or  directly  to  the 
labourers? 


83.  What  rents  are  charged  for 
cottages,  and  what  ac- 
commodation have  they  ? 


bway    rates   varied  in 
"     nt  parishes. 


IncTOssed.    Inoreased  expen- 
ditnre  on  roads  and  schools. 


No  general  change 


Differs ;    tendency    to  let 
with  farms  increasing. 


About  4$,  ed,  now 


No  material  change 


Three  present  said  *'sta- 
tionaiy"  and  six  said  "in- 
creaeed."  Osuse  of  increase 
reduction  of  assessment 


Directly  to  the  labourers,  with 
few  exceptions. 


9L  to  4L,  two    bedrooms, 
fairly  good  gardena 


34.  What  percentage  upon  the 

Srime  cost  of  buildinir 
oes  the  rent  r^resent  f 

36.  Is  the  supply  of  labour 
greater  or  less  than  the 
demand? 


86.  What  are  (a.Vthe  weekly 
wages  and  (*.>  Che  actual 


-gross  earnings  of 
▼arioDS  ojasses 
labourers? 


the 
of 


87.  Are  allotments  provideiL 
and  if  so  at  whaf  rent  and 
on  what  conditions  ? 


Rectorial,  4ff. ;  Vicarial,  l«.  ed. 


No  change 


Rates  increased  or  ststianary 
notwithstanding  subveu- 
tions  from  GoTemment. 


Small  number  let  with  fkrms, 
majority  let  directly  to  the 
labourers. 


Slightly  inoreased 


In  some  cases  fanners  lutve 
cottages  for  gardeners  and 
horsemen,  but  mostly  let 
directly. 


Is.  6d.  per  week,  indnding 
rates  and  taxes,  paid  by 
huMUord.  Some  with  two, 
and  some  with  three  bed- 
rooms. 


OreaAer.  Not  many  able- 
bodied  men  who  will  worit 
are  unable  to  get  it. 


(«.)  10s. 


Tes.    S2f .  per  acre  at  Swail- 


88.  Have  allotments  increased 
of  late,  and  if  so  to  what 
extent? 

88.  State  any  point,  not  re- 
ferred to  above,  which 
vou  desire  to  bring 
before  the  Royal  Com- 
minion. 


About  8  per  cent 


About  equal 


(a.)  lOf. 

(6.)  About  14s. 


Yes.    1/.  to  48s.,  landlord  pay. 
ing  all  outgoings. 


I 


dl,U>U,i  two  bedrooms 


Is.  to  la.  fid.  per  week.  In 
Shipdam  (open  parish)  reals 
—  up  to  6*.    'iwo  or  three 


Greater  now. 
summer. 


Sufficient  in 


ItV"- 


Tes,  in  some  parishes 


In  some  cases  tithe  ex- 
ceeds the  rent.  Land 
overburdened.  Incidence 
of  land  tax  and  rates  com- 
plained of.  Canalisation 
of  district,  no  waterways. 
Foreign  meat  should  be 
marked.  Pure  Beer  Bill 
wanted. 


Yes,  considerably 


Canadian  stores  should  be 
allowed  to  come  in.  Brew- 
ers should  be  compelled  to 
brew  fh)m  barley-malt  and 
hops.  The  land  is  unfairly 
burdened ;  all  property 
should  oontribute  equslly 
to  rates.  Foreiim  malting 
barley  should  be  taxed. 
Foreign  flour  should  be 
taxed.  Railway  rates  need 
revision.  BimetalKsm 

should  be  intsoduced. 


14f. 


Yes.  Average  rent  8fis.,  Dere- 
ham, 64s.,  others,  20s.,  22s., 
24s.,  30s. 


Two  per  cent,  (excluding  re- 
pairs). 


About  equal.     No  fair  mail 
out  of  work. 


*®fo  *^^. J*^**?*-     Team-m«i  I 
12*.  without  cottsiDB,  lis.  6rf.  ; 
with  cottage.      Gardeners  ' 
lis.  with  cottage.  Foremen 
18s.  with  oottMe.    At  least 
4s.  may  be  added  for  addi- 
ttonaJ  earnings. 


Ample  supply.    From  88s.  to 


Greatly  increased 


Yes,  considerably 


Rates  and  charges  on  land 
land  ought  to  be  reduced. 
Brewers  should  be  com- 
pelled to  declare  what  boer 
w  made  of.  Farmers  should 
be  allowed  to  brew  for  con- 
ftnmpticm  on  the  Csrm  with- 
out taking  out  a  hcoice. 
ForjMgn  flour  and  foreign 
barley  should  be  taxed. 
Labourers  will  not  use 
English  flour. 
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TO  QussnoHB— <K)n^ifM4«i. 


Hr.  G.  B.  Ffolkes  (for  Free- 
bridge  lomn  Union). 


Mr.  J.  8anoioft  Hotanet  {Rsr 
Deepwjtde  Union). 


I  Mr.  B.  &.  PriU*  (for 

,  Boston  Eftete.  West  Norfolk). 


Mr.  H.  J.  Ireland 
(for  Heydon  Estate). 


Sir.  Alft«d  Ling  (part  of 
Erpingham  Union). 


I 


The  amount  ooUeoted  in  rates 
is  much  the  same  as  it  was, 
but  the  burden  is  far 
heavier  owing  to  the  re- 
duced profit* 


Tn  Januanr  1881  the  rateable 
Talue  of  the  whole  union 
was  95.297J.:  in  December 
1894.  70.075/..  the  assess- 
ments being  based  on  actual 

rentals.   Tne  poor  rate  has    

decreased,  the  call  fh>m  one  ~ 

union  in  1883,  being  Is.  Sd.  in  the  £,  and  in  18M,  llld., 
though  onoe  much  smaller  amount.  Of  course  there  is 
the  amount  of  repayment  by  the  oonntr  council  of  between 

I  900/.  and  1,000/.  to  the  guardians.  The  county  rate  (not 
included  in  the  above  call)  in  1881  was  1,588/.,  whereas  it 
amounted  in  1894  to  2372/.  As  the  county  council,  however, 
maintain  all  the  main  roads  there  is  considerable  reduction 
in  the  highway  rate,  in  somA  parishes  fhmi  Is,  to  Is.  ad.  in 

,     the£. 

'  To  answer  this  question  ex- 
actly a  great  deal  of  cal- 
culation would  be  necessaiT; 
but,  speaking  roughly,  I 
should  say  5«.  per  acre. 


Not  much  change  either  way  - 


As  a  rule  the  cottag*  s  are  let 
directly  to  the  labourers 
with  the  exception  of  the 
lanrer  farms,  and  where  the 
farmhouses  are  at  adistanco 
from  the  village,  when  from 
four  to  six  cottages  are  let 
with  the  ttOTOM  for  the 
accommodation  of  horse- 
keepers,  shepherds,  and  so 
on. 

On  the  larger  estates  the  cot- 
tages are  good,  containing 
two  rooms  on  ground  floor 
and  three  bedrooms,  with 
suitable  outbuildings,  and  a 
garden  about  a  quarter  of 
an  acre,  and  the  rent  is  from 
S/.  to  5/.  a  year,  while  those 
belonging  to  small  owners 
are  not  so  good,  generally 
two  bedrooms  only,  some 
with  only  one,  and  ocoa- 
sionally  without  any  outside 
accommodation  or  garden, 
and  the  rent  from  3/.  10s. 
toSLlQs. 

1  to  li  per  cent. 


The  supply  is  equal  to  the 
demand,  except  in  harvest 
time  when  extra  hands  come 
from  a  distance  occasionally. 

(a.)  10s.  per  week  of  six  days 
for  winter  months  (say  till 
end  of  Februarv.)  Horse- 
keepers  and  others  working 
on  Sundays  Is,  to  2s.  a  week 
more. 

(6.)  14«.  per  week  taking  the 
year  round. 

Where  good  gardens  are  pro- 
vided and  regular  employ- 
ment can  be  obtained,  there 
is  not  a  great  demand  for 
allotments.  Where  there 
has  been  a  bona-fide  demand 
for  them  they  have  been 
provided,  in  most  cases  by 
the  owners  of  the  soil.  Rent 
varying  on  the  quality  of 
the  land.  Let  on  yearly 
agreements,  but  so  long  as 
they  are  properly  cultivated 
tbe  tenant  is  seldom  dis- 
turbed. 

There  has  been  a  flight  in- 
crease in  allotments. 


St.,  6t.,  and  7s.  per  acre  com- 
muted value,all  lands  being 
y  charged. 


Farms  which  previously  had 
been  held  in  one  occupation 
have  in  manv  oases  been 
setparated  again. 


Mostly  let  with  the  ftutas 
since  the  Agricultural 
Union  was  started. 


Banging  from  3/.  to  5/..  cot- 
tages In  towns  being  more. 


A  very  small  one;  alk>wing 
for  repairs  probably  not 
2  per  cent 


Sufflcient  in  ouantity; 
cient  in  qualfUr. 


defl-  * 


(a.)  10s.  minimum  in  winter  < 
fipr  the  day  labourer ;  horse-  I 
men  2«.  extra. 

(6.)  The  avenge  wage  for  a 
good  man  the  year  round 
between  14f.  and  15s4  per 
week. 


Most  cottages  have  ample 
gardens.  There  are  also 
idlotments  suflflcient  to  meet 
the  demand. 


Tea.  but  these  have  for  the  ' 
Ust  50  years  been  common.    > 


The  fact    that   the    present 
depression  commenced  not 
less  than  16  years  ago  (in 
1878),  that  the  last  four  or 
five  years  have  been  more 
or  less  bad  ones,  last  year 
owing  to  the  drought  par-  i 
tioularly  so,  and  the  present 
season  owing  to  the  onpre-  | 
cedented    failure    of    the 
;  barley  crop,  coupled  with 
•  the  tremendous    drop    in  ' 
price,  makes  it  impossible  I 
for  the  produce  of  the  farm 
to  meet  the  outgoings. 


I 


Although  the  number  of 
paupers  is  considerably  less 
now,  the  local  rates  are 
higher  than  in  1881,  and 
have  to  be  borne  by  the 
depreciated  value  of  real 
property. 


The  ront-chargo  now  is  about 
St.  6d.  per  acre.  AH  land 
is  subject  to  it  except  old 
plantations  planted  previous 
to  the  commutation  of  the 
tithe  in  1835. 

Small  farms  increasing 


A  few  let  with  the  farms)  all 
othera  direct. 


From  40*.  to  80s.  Oottages 
with  two  and  three  bed- 
rooms»  shed,  privy,  water- 
well,  and  about  20  rods  of 
garden. 


Increased    oHiefly   bv  edu- 
cation and  samtaiy  rates. 


Almost  all  land  is  snbiect 
to  titfc  e  rent-charge,  which, 
according  to  present  value, 
would  probably  average 
about  4s.  6d.  per  acre. 


But  little  alteration  in  this 
respect. 


To  the  farmers  and  labourers 
in  about  equal  proportions. 


An  average  cf  5/.  a  jrear  rent 
except  on  the  large  estates, 
where  the  rents  are  less, 
and  mostly  with  suitable 
gardens. 


1  per  cent.  - 
About  equal 


Weekly  wage  last  year  lis. 
Oross  earnings  of  the 
labourers  average  IBs*  6(f. 
per  week. 


Yes,  about  S6s.  per  acre,  the 
hmdlord  paying  tithe  and 
all  rates.  These  average 
just  OS.  per  acre. 


Much  about  the  same,  there 
has  been  no  special  demand 
for  more. 

Necessity  for  somehow  re- 
ducing local  burdens,  such 
as  rates  whioh  are  heavy 
and  charged  on  land  which 
has  been  reducing  in  value 
yearly.  Revision  of  rail- 
way rates  for  com.  Bear- 
rangement  of  tithes.  A  tax 
on  foreign  barley  and  flour, 
and  on  all  fbreign  manufac- 
tured goods.  Funded  pro- 
perty should  pay  propor- 
tionately for  poor  and  high- 
way rates. 


Perhaps  2|  per  cent. 
About  equal  to  the  demand 


(a.)  From  13s.  6J.  to  15s.  6</. 

a  week. 
(6.)   Prom  36/.  to  40/.  per 

year. 


Allotments  where  desired, 
varying  according  to  situa- 
tion from  1/.  to  2/.  per  acre 
clear  of  all  outgoings. 


They    have      considerablv 
increased. 


The  currency  question  and 
beer  brewed  from  barloy- 
malt  and  hops. 


N  2 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  AOBldULTUBE  : 

APPENDIX  C.  1.    {See  para  80.) 


SiTATB  in  Wbst  Nobvoul.    Rmwtat.  in 

1894  compared  with  1872. 

1872. 

1894. 

1894. 

1894. 

■ ■• 

1 

Bemarks. 

Net  Bent. 

Groag  Bent. 

Tithe. 

Net  Bent 

> 

A. 

X     ».    d. 

£       9.     d. 

£     ».    d. 

£     «.    d. 

I.  - 

_ 

. 

400     0     0 

225    0    0 

^ 

11.  - 

. 

- 

8S8     0    0 

445     0     0 

III. 

^          „ 

320     0     0 

{ 

843  15     0 

74     0     0 

Bednetion, 

IV.  . 

- 

- 

24B     0     0 

— 

1       40  percent. 

V. 

105     0    0 

82     0     0 

1,401     0    0 

1,169  15     0 

881  15    0 

888    0    0 

B. 

I.  - 

. 

. 

700     0     0 

581     0    0 

.^ 

II.  . 

. 

- 

475     0     0 

500     0    0 

ni. 

, 

. 

260     0     0 

250     0     0 

IV.  - 
V. 

" 

* 

97     0     0 
104     0     0 

- 

175     0     0 

t        Beduotion, 
1       89  per  cent. 

1,686     0     0 

1,506     0    0 

486  18     2 

1,019     6  10 

J 

c. 

I.  - 

, 

. 

368     0     0 

200     0     0 

n.   - 
III. 

- 

- 

250     0     0 
45     0     0 

} 

270     0     0 

1         Bednetion, 
j        39  per  cent. 

658     0     0 

470    0    0 

67  17    4 

402     2     8 

D. 

T 

A.      • 

, 

^          „ 

264     0    0 

-| 

II.           . 

. 

. 

180    0     0 

260     0    0 

III. 

• 

- 

12     0     0 

145     0    0 

Bednetion, 

IV.    - 

10     0     0 

J 

1        28  per  cent. 

416     0     0 

405     0     0 

88  18    8 

821     6     9 

• 

K. 

1 

L  - 

. 

- 

1,228  12     0 

• 

N 

n.  - 

- 

- 

512  14     0 

. 

1,471     4     0 

HI. 

- 

- 

20     0     0 

■ 

1         Bednetion, 
r      21  per  cent. 

1,761     6     0 

1,471     4     0 

86  15    8 

1,384     8     9 

F. 

I.  - 

. 

212     0     0 

188     0     0 

^ 

II.  . 

- 

40     0     0 

34     0     0 

III. 

- 

22     0     0 

16     0     0 

IV.   . 

- 

45     0     0 

44     0     0 

• 

V. 

- 

228     0     U 

238     0     0 

n.  . 

. 

466  10     0 

375     0     0 

m. 

221     0     0 

246     0     0 

VIII. 

. 

808     0     0 

240     0     0 

IX. 

. 

185     0     0 

100     0     0 

Bednetion, 

X.    . 

. 

28     0     0 

25  percent 

XI. 

. 

51     0     0 

72     0     0 

xu. - 

- 

420     0     0 

340     0     0 

XIII. 

. 

205     0     0 

200     0     0 

XIV. 

- 

410     0     0 

330     0     0 

XV. 

1 

176     0     0 

120     0     0 

2,967  10     0 

. 

2,548     0     0 

808     8     6 

2,284  11     6 
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APPENDIX  C.  2.    {8e$  para.  SO,) 


The  HoLKHAM  BsTATE.    BiNXAL  of  FAJUCt  in  1878  and  1894^5,  exolomye  of  Grass  Lands  not  attached  to  the 
Farms,  Shooting  Bents,  and  Bents  of  Cottages  and  Allotments. 


PM-iabei. 


Extent. 


Eentt* 


In  1878. 


Froiu 
18M. 


Per 
Aore. 


Reduction. 


ArreuB, 

lit  Dec 

1884. 


Benuurki. 


HoUlttm 


Weill 


Wiriuun 


Wi^tOD< 


Qoarlee 
flgmere    • 
Bunihun    • 

UTaterden  • 
Oreake     • 
Bunton 

Fnlmodetton 


PUtduun    - 


TittleduOl 


MUeham 


VeMMiham 


WeUincAiam 


A.  B.  P. 

Ijm  1  16 

IS8  1  84 

881  1  6 

111  1  88 

844  8  18 

808  8  87 

88  8  98 

»  8  88 

181  0  80 

881  8  1 

588  0  4 

886  1  88 

1819  8  88 

188  0  86 

880  0  8 

680  8  ^ 
648  8  34 

88  1  88 

688  3  84 

1.007  0  8 

106  8  IS 

liOSl  0  86 

768  8  7 

818  8  16 

684  8  88 

1.187  1  81 

808  8  18 

818  1  4 

879  1  88 
481  1  88 
766  0  86 

1.888  8  3 

1,080  8  87 

677  8  18 

116  0  87 

788  8  10 

444  8  14 

86  8  84 

476  0  87 

868  0  6 

001  8  17 

880  1  87 
880  8  10 

681  1  22 
604  0  18 
608  8  11 
786  8  10 
408  0  80 
614  8  8 


£     9.  d, 

USB  0  0 
680    6    0 

1.188  7  11 
816  8  7 
788  8  0 
619  0  0 
86  0  0 
188  4  10 
480    0    0 

U86  0  0 
708  0  0 
688  0  0 
877  U  1 
188  18    4 

liftfSlO    8 

610   0   0 

788    6    0 

56  17    8 

798    0    0 

1.700  0  0 
806    8    0 

1.167  10    0 

M66  10  0 
94B  6  6 
718  18    0 

1.687  10  7 
008  0  0 
840  0  0 
619  0  0 
808    6    0 

U46    7    8 

1.084  7  6 
868  8  0 
868  6  6 
168  6  1 

1A87  4  6 
617  14  0 
66  0  0 
607  17  11 
208  16  0 
648  8  0 
408  17  6 
668  U  8 
760  14  8 

1.064  10  4 
762  0  0 
964  0  0 
868  0  0 
671  2  6 


Otfriedforwwtl  87.800  2  6  36.008  0  8  80.080 11  11 


£     $,  d, 

U08  0  0 

460  0  0 

780  0  0 

180  6  0 

4S8  10  0 

810  17  6 

88  0  0 

86  15  8 

160  6  0 

868  6  0 

600  0  0 

897  8  0 

687  0  0 

196  0  0 

741  0  0 

682  0  0 

42  10  0 

628  0  0 

lfi6\  18  6 

182  8  0 

714  18  0 

760  0  0 

408  10  0 

876  0  0 

7B6  0  0 

40110  0 

108  0  0 

866  18  6 
888  18  0 
700  0  0 

867  0  0 
600  0  0 
400  0  0 

08  0  0 

660  10  0 

806  0  0 

88  8  10 


878  10  0 

100  0  0 

200  0  0 

816  11  0 

720  0  0 

888  18  10 

668  0  0 

408  0  0 

886  0  0 


«.  d. 

11  6 

81  0 

16  8 

86  0 
84  6 
80  6 

87  0 
80  8 
16  8 
90  6 
18  7 

16  0 

17  0 
80  4 
16  0 

10  0 

88  7 
80  0 
10  0 
86  0 
14  0 
80  0 
10  0 
14  0 
14  0 
10  0 
10  0 
14  0 

18  0 
18  6 
18  11 

0  6 

U  91 

16  0 

14  0 

18  3 

25  0 


14  m 

12  0 

17  7 
10  11 
21  0 

18  6 
16  0 
20  0 
18  0 


M     9.  d. 

180  0  0 

188  16  0 

886  7  11 
76  16  7 

806  18  0 
808  11  6 

88  0  0 

88  0  7 

870  18  6 
888  14  0 
963  0  0 
200  17  0 
880  11  1 

66  18  4 

717  10  8 

610  0  0 

206  r  0 

14  7  8 

200  0  0 

646  1  6 

74  0  0 

44S18  0 

887  10  0 
689  16  6 
841  18  0 

871  19  7 
601  1  0 
188  0  0 
868  6  6 
418U  0 
446  7  3 

807  7  6 
460  8  0 
408  6  6 

66  6  1 

686  14  6 

88114  0 

22  17  2 
607  17  11 

298  15  0 

268  18  8 

808  17  0 
878  0  8 
464  8  8 
886  19  4 
488  1  2 
401  0  0 
361  0  0 
886  8  6 


£   «.  d. 


Leue  ezpirai  at  VielMAlniM  1809.  * 


No  rent  from  MtrhaelniM  1800. 


LeMe  ezpireB  at  Miehaelmaa  1000. 


Thrown  np  at  Mi 


1806 


7    0 


Leaie  explm  at  Mlehaelmaa  1897. 


Under  two  yean'  agreement.     Thrown  up  at 

Michaelmas  1896. 
Thrown  up  at  Micharimaa  1886. 


0   0 


3  12  10 


No  rent  from  Mldiaelmaa  1808. 

No  rent  from  Midiaelmaa  1808. 

Under  two  jean'  agreement.     Thrown   up  at 
MiohaelmaalSOO. 


Bent.  8401.,  from  Michadmaa  1806  » 14«.  7d,  per 


16»648    8    0    1486  18  10 


Leaie  expires  at  Michaelmas  1000. 

JHare  intimated  that  they  intend  to  throw  up  hoth 
farms  at  Michaelmas  1896.  One  year's  not  ice  to 
be  given  in  1895. 


M  3 
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ROTAL  COmOSSIO^^  OK  AGRICULTURE  : 


The  HoLKHAM  EsiAZB.    BoNTAL  of  Fasics  in  1878  and  1894-95.— o(mtmu6<2. 


"^•- 


PiriahM. 


Sztent* 


■+-^^ 


RenU. 


In  1878. 


Prom 
llicharimM 


Per 
Afire. 


Rednotkm. 


Arrean, 

IstDec 

1884. 


Remark!. 


Brought  torward 
GMtieaore  ^ 


Maaaingham 

WestLeiham 

Kempatone 


Longham    • 

BUlingford 

Bintry     • 
Bparfaam     ■ 


Elmham 


A«  B.  P. 
87,806    1    6 

904  0  12 

880  S  88 

1,881  S  96 

68  8  8 

817  0  6 

U77  8  16 

8M  0  6 

5S1  3  88 

90  8  87 

8SS  0  14 

917  1  88 

866  8  81 

838  1  8 

858  8  17 

080  1  16 

680  3  0 

SS6  3  88 

888  1  18 


Total 


38.012    2    88 


a.  d. 

0  8 

1.618  19  0 

1308   0  0 

1,706    0  10 

80    0  0 

U10  14  6 

1,166    0  0 

470  10  0 

988    9  10 

167  10  0 

901  16  9 

1409  17  4 

999    9  0 

1,061  19  6 

394  0  0 

704  0  0 

970  0  0 

903  8  0 

461  1  3 


1  7 


Oroaa  rent 
In  1878. 


£     9.  d, 
11  11 


949  8  6 
888  8>10 

9^6  10  6 

6010  0 

078  0  0 

470  0  0 

800  0  0 

399  0  0 

166  0  0 

600  0  0 

788  0  0 

460  0  0 

660  0  0 

189  8  6 

348  0  0 

4B011  0 

016  0  0 

881  10  0 


a.  d. 

81  0 

18  6 

15  0 
83  « 
14  0 

8  9 

18  7 

16  O 
81  0 
14  6 
16  0 
18  :0 
16  9 
10  0 
13  8 
13  6 
18  S 
16  0 


88,700  18  0 


Grqaarent 
Mi< 


1894. 


£     a.  d. 

16,048    8  9 

669  16  6 

486  11  8 

788  U  10 

19  10  0 

688  14  6 

696    •  0 

876  19  0 

183    9  10 

68  10  0 

391  16  0 

047  17  4 

440    9  0 

898  19  6 

864  11  6 

868    0  0 

004    9  0 

387    8  0 

889  U  3 


£   a.  d. 

1,183  19  10 . 


83,981    8  10 


fiedootion. 


019    0   0 


68    8    0 
880    #    0 


109    1    0 


8^48  13  10 


Deoreaae  in  rent.  40*0  per  oeot.,  or 

£     a.  d. 
-    8S,98L  8a0 

A? erage  rent  per  acre  in  1878 
Aferagerentperaoninl894      • 

£  9.  d, 
.17    0 

-       -    0  14    8i 

Deoreaae 

-    iB0il8    H 

Bent  offered.  7001.  18a.,  from  Hiohaelmaa  18W 

lOf.  6d.  when  laaae  expbee. 
Leaae  espiraaat  Miehaefanaa  1897. 


Thrown  up  at  Micbadmaa  1896. 
Iioaae  expivea  at  MJchaelmaa  1896. 


Thrown  up  at  Miohaelmaa  1896.     Pann  offered 


rhrown 
at  8061. 


Spent  in  huUdinga  and  repain  by  the  Ute 
Lonl  Leteoater        •         >         •         • 

£ 

Spent  in  baildinga  and  drainage 
by  the  preaent  Lord  Leiooater, 
inolnding  the  ezpenditore  on 
eottagca       •         .  .  .  877,771 

Spent  m  the  pnrohaaB  d  land  for 
the  improvement  of  the  eatate    -  197,877 

Total     • 


Lord  Leioeater  haa  alwaya  paid  the  tithe,  commoted 
at  6k864^^  and  half  the  aohool  rate  and  aubacriptiooa 
toachooia. 
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BOTAL  COMMISSION  ON  AQBICULTOBE  : 

APPENDIX  C.  4.    (See  para.  38.) 


Outlay  on  Bihldinqs,  Rbpaibs,  ftnd  Masshbs  on 

the  Langut  Pabk  Soxati  (Sonth-eMt  Norfolk). 

1 

BuUdinffi 

Mid 
RemOn. 

Repairs  for 
TenuiU. 

Manhet, 

aboat  2,000 

Aorai. 

Total. 

— 

Buildiogi 

and 
Bepain. 

"^SSi" 

Hanhes, 

about  8300 

Acrat. 

Total 

i8n-i8 

B      9     d, 

788  14    8i 

£      9.   d, 
880  17  M 

£    9.  d. 
1,084  10    8 

£     9.  d, 
8,147    8    6 

1888-89 

£     9.    d, 
1388    9    6 

£    9,  d. 

£    9,  d. 
084   8U 

£    9,  d, 
1306  18    4 

1878-79 

1,069  18  11 

88  17  m 

740    8    7i 

W89   0    61 

1889-00 

1,048  16    9 

- 

670  11    8i 

1388   0  111 

1879^   *      - 

1JB18    0    0 

70    4    6 

1,009  10    01 

2JKS  14  Hi 

1880-91 

1,110    1    0 

- 

810  19    7 

1380    0    7 

1800-81    ' 

1,090 14  m 

^88 

U70    ^    9« 

8398    Oil 

1891-92 

1309    0    7, 

.     -    .  ■ 

870    8    1 

1386    8    8 

1881-8E 

MttlO    8 

0  17    4 

08117    5i 

8,060    4  Hi 

1898-08 

1304  17    4 

- 

688  18    0 

1368  16    9 

l9»-»   ' 

1.600  19  11 
8,009    9    4 
WOT  17    74 
148118    8 
8,081    0    8 

1.601  19    8  , 

1       1      1       1       1       1 

788  18  101 
816    0    0 
1,808  14  11 
804    1    8 
866  18    8 
88119    9 

8380  18    9i 
8374    9  10 
8384  11    Oi 

1316  14    8 
8387    0    X 
838918,11 

1880-04 

■ 

1308    8    7 

- 

444  «    1 

1318  11    8 

1888-84 

1884^88 
1880-08 

£88310    0  10 

000  19  10 
28310    0  10 

18317  17   01   88388   4    4k 

1880^ 

£88370    8    8 

£18317  17    e|£88388   4    4| 

1887-88 

APPENDIX  G.^    {See  para.  38.) 

Bbntal  and  OuTeomos  on  the  Bliokung  Estate  in  Nobth*ba8t  Nobfolk. 
Total  area  8»022  acres,  of  which  6,283  acres  are  let  in  38  farms  at  rental  as  follows  :- 


1874. 


1891. 


Bents 

£ 
7,186 

0    0 

t 

i 

Payments:— 
Bepairt    and    ma-  j 
terials. 

Insnianee 
Bant-charge 

Bates  and  taiea        -  | 

1 

£      s.  d. 
1,188  18  10 
688    0    0 
90  18    1 
600    8    9 
660    1 

Bents 

£      s.  d. 
6346    0   0 

Bepain 
Management      ' 

Bates  .... 
Taxes   - 
Insvnnce 

£     s.  d. 
1300   4   4 

407  16    1 

488    8    1 

197    4    8 

884    8    8 

1 

8310  18    6 

90  16    7 

1888. 

8388  16  U 

B«ita      .. 

£ 
6370 

0    0 

Bepain 

£        9.d. 

1304  17    0 

ManaffeoMflt 

306    0    0 

1892. 

1 

BentHsharRo    • 
Bates  .... 
Taies    • 
Insoraiioe     - 

889    0    1 
880  10    8 
880  19    0 
90  10    7 

Bento 

nodved       from 
tenants. 

£      s.  d. 
6384   0   0 

000   4    1 

Bepain       • 

Bates   . 

Taxes  •       .       .       . 

Inswmnce 

£      s.d. 
1368  19    0 

447  19    0 

1,184  11    4 

802    0    4 

1 
1 

1 

8.098    7  11 

1889. 

888    3    S 
00  16    7 

£ 
6386 

9,d. 

0    0 

Bepain 

£      #.  d. 
1310  10    0 

466  18    0 

Bieiita 

0384    4    1 

8,470    9    S 

667    8    0 

Bates 

18816    8 

Taxes    * 

Insnnnoe   * 

884    8    8 
80  16    7 

1893. 

Bents     -      •      . 

£      s.  d. 
MOO    0    0 

Bepain 

£      s.  d. 
040    6    0 

8341    0    7 

reeeired      ftom 
tenants. 

000  17    4 

Bates   . 

Taxes  *      .      •      • 

403  14    8 

1890. 

1,110  18    9 

Bents      . 

£ 
8.700 

9,d, 
0    0 

Bepain 

£      s.  d. 
1389    7    3 

804    3  11 
818  14    0 

Bates  ..      >      .      . 
Taxes    - 

478  18    7 
668    8    0 
817  14    8 
817  14    8 

Insimnee 

80  16    7 

0300  17    4 

8.U7    6    0 

' 

i 

Insnia.ioe 

88  18    7 

• 

2391    7    9 
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APPENDIX  C.  6.    {See  para  86.) 


Land  l«id  down 


Oorporation  and  Howton 

Next  Howe,  Howton     - 

Creasy's  Farm 

Valley  Farm 

Heath  Farm 

Upgate  Farm 

Easto'  Farm 

Howman's  next  Browne's 

Howman's  in  Shotesham 

Finchens  -  .  . 

Brooke's  Farm 

Great  Wood  F^rm 

Newton 

Holmes*  Grove  between  Woods 


to  GKAfs  on  Shotbbham  Estatb  (Sonth  Norfolk). 
Aeree. 
30  Next  Great  Wood 

Kennel  Pightle 
20  Skates  Hifi 

3  Stack  Yard  Meadow 

12  Crown  Close,  Lath  Green  Farm 

27  Feokett's  Farm,  Woodton 

18  Beverley's  Farm,  Woodton 

Hall  Farm,  Woodton 
34  Shorten's  Farm,  Woodton 

Part  of  Park 


18 

7 
4 
8 


Total 


Aorti. 

2 

40 
5 
14 
28 
25 
19 
114 
50 

"  654 


APPENDIX  C.  7.    {See  para,  31.) 


ExAMFLBS  of  Beductiovs  of  BsnT  on  some  Fa&ms  on  an  Estate  in  Mm  Nokvolx. 


BenUltl881. 

Rentals  in  1894 

(Tithe  naid  by 

Landlords). 

Farm. 

Aor(H«e. 

977 
888 
084 
588 

488 

810 

187 

487 
1,969 
IW 

•87 

196 

787 
1.180 

Rental. 

£ 

1,180 

900 

800 

780 

610 

400 

•       170 

660 

1.786 

1.300 

776 

260 

700 

Tithe  paid  by 
Tenant!. 

£ 

118 

187"> 

9o; 

80 
107 

80 
85 

180 

117 
80 
80 

104 

I.           .          .             . 

n.  . 
III. 

IV 

V.  .        - 
VL- 

vn.  . 

VIII.      . 
IX.- 

X.        -        .          . 

XI.. 

xn.     .       . 

XIII. 
XIV.      - 

£ 
726 

1.060 

600 
880 
860 
180 
450 
875 
750 
500 
180 
840 
1.080 

1,000  spent  on  buildings. 
800  spent  on  boildings. 

000  spent  on  buildings. 

800  spent  on  buildings. 

8.0011  on  new  houses,  ootteges.  and 
buildings. 

1,200  spent  on  premises. 

8,800  spent  on  house  and  premises. 

11,760 
U88 

1488 

7,180 

£11,200 

Add  Tithe  |»id  by  Tttutfitt     • 

£1^088 

Rental  reoeiTed  by  Landlord  1881 


.   £11,780 


Rental  received  in  1884 
Less  Tithe  paid  by  Landlord 

Nett  Rental  received.  1894  • 


£ 
7.180 
818 

£8;tl2 


The  Agent  writes: — *'I  send  von,  as  requested,  some  rentals  from  the  estate  (I  do  not  wish  name  of  estate 
**  or  names  of  tenants  published),  these  are  fair  examples  at  present  rentals.  I  have  some  10  notices  to  qnit  at 
'*  Michaelmas  1895,  oat  of  some  30  tenants.  So  far  as  I  can  see,  rentals  must  be  reduced  some  J  5  or  20  per  cent. 
"  on  this  current  year,  on  the  present  reduced  figures ;  I  do  not  feel  sure  then  that  we  can  keep  our  tenants." 


APPENDIX  C.  8.    {See  para.  31.) 

ExAMPLBs  of  BsBUcnovs  of  BiVT  of  Farms  on  an  Estate  in  South  Nortolx. 

Acreage. 

Former  Rent. 
Date.           Amount. 

Pieeent 
Rent. 

Deduct 

Tithe  paid 

by  Landlord. 

NettRent 
received. 

I.    .       -       - 
n. 

III.  - 

617 
821 

(          ^ 

1 

1            £ 
1887                    970 

1878                    407 
1890         {           340 

£ 
686 

241 
185 

£ 
82 

38 

£ 
604 

203 
166 

Ftem  in  hand  1887-0,  let  to  preeont 
tenant  at  970<. 

Landlord  has  erected  almost  entirely 
new  premiMs  and  pipe-drained  110 
acres.    Tenant  given  notice. 

Tenant  given  notioe. 

IV. 

\           97 

1887         1           160 

106 

19 

86 

V.    -        .        - 

1           186 

1898         i           186 

68 

- 

68 

All  lately  laid  down  to  gitiM. 

VI. 

t4& 

1878                    SOO 

242 

27 

816 

vn.- 

140 

18M 

289 

140 

17 

123 



VHL 

885 

1884 

766 

466 

147 

300 



IX.  . 

\          212 

1 

1888 

388 

876 

74 

201          1 

I     87780. 

o 
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ROYAL  coBoassroV '  6n"  agriculture  : 


APPENDIX  DX    (Para.  107,) 


'  Copy  of  Agbebmint  on  tho  Hol^sam  EetATS. 

{* 

TeiRICS  and  Conditiohs  npon  whicli  the  Form  q£  the 

Bight    Hononrable    Thoiias    Wiujav,    Earl    ov 

Lbigbst£k,  of  Hox-KHAir,  in- the  Gouatj  of  Norfolk, 

a  Knight  Companion  of  the  moet  iH>b)e  order  of 

.'  the  Gritfter,  is  let. 


The  tenancy  is  to  be  for  year 

commencing  on  the  eleventh  day  of  October,  one 
thonsand  eight  hnndred  and  and  so  to 

continue  thenceforth  until  either  the  landlord  or  tenant 
shall  give  yearn'  notice  to  the  other,  at  any 

time  before  the  eleventh  day  of  October,  in  any  year, 
of  his  intention  to  terminate  the  tenancy. 

II. 
The  tenant  ia  to  i^ide  in  the  farmhouse,  and  not  to 
assign,  underlet,  or  part  with  the  farmhouse,  or  any 
part  of   the   farm,    without  the  previous   consent  in 
writing  of  the  lancQord  or  his  agent. 

III. 

The  rent  is  to  be  £  per  annum,  and 

is  to  become  due  and  be  payable  by  two  equal  half- 
yearly  payments,  namely  :  on  the  6th  April  and 
11th  October  in  each  year  (except  the  last  half-year's 
rent,  which  shall  become  due  and  be  payable  on  the 
2nd  August  next  before  the  termination  of  the  tenancy,) 
clear  of  all  present  and  future  rates,  taxes,  and  de- 
ductions whatever,  except  tho  tithe  rent  charge,  land 
tax,  quit  rents,  and  landlord's  property  tax. 

IV. 

The  tenant  before  entering  upon  the  occupation  of 
the  farm  is  to  pay  to  the  landlord  the  amount  of  all 
compensation  for  improvements  of  the  class  specified 
in  rart  III.  of  the  nrst  schedule  of  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  (England)  Act,  1883,  which  shall  be  adjudged 
or  agreed  to  be  payable  to  the  outgoing  tenant  under 
tho  terms  of  the  said  Act,  irrespective  of  deductions 
under  section  six  of  the  Act ;  and  also  such  a  sum  of 
money  as  the  hay,  turnips,  mangold  wurzel,  and  muck 
left  upon  the  farm,  and  grown  and  made  thereon  during 
the  then  present  year,  shall  be  adjudged  to  be  worth  for 
consumpton  on  the  farm,  the  amount  to  be  determined  by 
arbitration,  as  hereinafter  provided ;  and  also  the  amount 
that  has  been  expended  for  grass  seeds  sown  on  the 
farm  in  the  same  year,  together  with  the  cost  of  sowing 
the  same;  and  also  all  expenses  attending  any  arbi- 
tration in  reference  to  such  compensation  and  payments 
as  afoi^esaid  which  shall  fall  upon  tlie  landlord  to  pay, 
whether  under  the  said  Act  or  otherwise. 

At  the  end  of  the  tenancy  the  tenant  is  to  leave  in 
the  hands  of  the  landlord  all  the  hay,  turnips,  and 
mangold  wurzel,  which  shall  be  grown  and  produced 
on  the  farm  in  the  last  year,  being  paid  for  the  same 
by  arbitration,  as  hereinafter  provided. 

V. 

The  tenant  is  to  find  and  provide,  at  proper  and 
convenient}  times,  before  the  1st  day  of  June  next  after 
entering  upon  the  occupation  'of  the  farm  (up  to  which 
time  the  bams  or  dressine-houses  are  to  remain  in  the 
occupation  of  the  outgoing  tenant,)  sufficient  horses 
and  waggons,  or  carts,  with  drivers,  to  convey  the. 
necessary  fuel  and  water  to  the  steam  engine  for 
threshing  the  oom,  grain,  and  pulse  of  the  previous 
harvest;  to  remove  the  com,  grain,  or  pulse  when 
threshed  into  the  dressing-house ;  to  provide  labourers 
to  remove  the  straw  as  it  passes  from  the  threshing 
machine ;  and  to  provide  horses  and  drivers  to  remove 
the  steam  engine  and  threshing  apparatus  after  each 
threshing,  to  any  distance  not  exceeding  seven  miles 
from  the  farm. 

The  tenant  is  to  carry  out  and  deliver,  at  proper  and 
conyenient  times,  before  the  said  Ist  day  of  «June,  in 
loads  of  not  less  25  •oombs  each,  and  not  exceeding 
loads  in  any  week,  all  such  com,  grain 
and  pulse,  to  such  place  as  may  be  required,  within 
ten  miles  from  the  farm,  and  bring  l^ack  the  empty 
sacks ;  and  he  is  to  be  allowed  to  take  the  straw,  chaff, 
and  colder  for  his  own  use,  and  to  be  paid  or  allowed 
by  the  outgoing  tenant  the  toils  and  p(»rterage 
consequent  upon  carrying  out  the  com. 


At  the  end  of  the  tenancy,  the  landlord  is  to  make 
the  same  provision  for  threshing  and  carrying  out 
before  the  1st  day  of  June  following,  the  com,  grain, 
and  pulse  grovm  on  the  farm  in  the  last  year  6f  the 
tenancy,  and  to  permit  the  tenant  to  retain  poasessioli 
of  the  barns  or  oressing-houses  until  that  date. 

VI. 
The  tenant,  upon  entering  on  the  occupation  of  the 
farm,  shall  forthwith  bring  the  arable  lands  into  the 
fourwcourse  system  of  husbandry  practised  in  Norfolk, 
and  continue  so  to  farm  the  lands ;  namely : — the 
one-fourth  part  in  winter-corn,  upon  oUand  or  grass  of 
one  year's  lying,  shall  immediately  after  such  Winter- 
corn  be  summer  tilled*  and  sown  with  turnips  or 
mangold  wurjsel,  and  then  sown  with  barley  or  other 
spring  corn,  and  laid  down  for  one  year  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  good  clover  or  grass  seeds,  so  that  in  the 
last  year  of  the  tenaii<^  there  shall  be,  as  nearly  as  the 
sizes  of  the  fields  will  admit,  one-fourth  in  winter  com 
or  pulse,  upon  olland  or  grass  of  one  year's  lying; 
one-fourth  m  a  root  crop,  of  which  not  more  than 
one-fourth  shall  be  mangold  wurzel,  and  not  more  than 
one-tenth  in  white  turnips ;  one- fourth  part  in  barley, 
or  other  spring  com ;  and  the  remaining  fourth  part  in 
olland  or  grass  of  one  year's  lying ;  and  he  is  not  to 
suffer  any  nemp,  mustard,  coleseed,  clover,  trefoil,  or 
other  artificial  grass,  to  stand  or  grow  for  a  crop  of 
seed  in  the  last  year  of  the  tenancy. 

VII. 

The  tenant  shall  consume  on  the  farm  all  the  hay^ 
straw,  chaff,  colder,  green  crops,  turnips,  and  mangold 
wurzel  (except  that  grown  in  the  last  year  of  the 
tenancy),  and  spread  the  manure  made  thereon  UTx>n 
the  lands  where  necessary,  except  in  the  last  year  when 
one- third  part  thereof,  as  near  as  the  same  can  be 
estimated,  shall  be  left  turned  up  in  heaps  for  the  use 
of  the  landlord,  and  be  paid  for  by  arbitration,  as 
hereinafter  provided. 

The  tenant  shall  not  mow  more  than  a  third  of  the 
meadow,  or  old  grass  land,  and  that  only  once  in  any 
one  year,  and  not  two  years  in  succession,  nor  at  all  in 
the  last  year ;  and  he  shall  not  mew  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  clover,  or  artificial  grass,  in  tho  last  year, 
nor  any  of  the  lands  more  than  once ;  and  such 
two-thirds  shall  be  made  into  ha^,  and  stacked  and 
thatched  upon  a  convenient  part  oif  the  farm. 

The  tenant  shall  cut  and  aconr,  at  proper  reasons  in 
eveiy  year,  such  fences  and  ditches  as  may  require  it, 
or  as  the  landlord  or  his  agent  shall  direct,  not  exceeding 
one-tenth  part  of  the  wnole  in  any  one  year;  shall 
defend  and  preserve  all  young  thorn,  quick  fences  and 
trees,  from  cattle  and  sheep ;  shall  not  pure  nor  remove 
the  soil  from  the  backs  of  the  fences,  but  keep  the 
banks  well  faced- up  and  backed-up,  and  not  less  than 
four-and-a-half  feet  wide  at  the  base  or  foot  thereof ; 
and  shall  prevent  the  banks  or  fences  of  any  wood  or 
plantation,  on  or  adjoining  the  farm,  from  being 
injured.  He  shall  also  cause  all  grips,  water-courses, 
and  drains  belonging  to  the  meadow  or  grass  lands,  to 
he  opened,  drawn,  cleansed,  and  bottomfyed,  once  in 
every  ^^eajr,  at  the  proper  season ;  and  shall  maintain 
and  brink  the  banks  and  borders  of  any  river  upon  or 
adjoining  the  farm,  and  remove  the  weeds  therefrom, 
and  do  all  oth^  acts  'ixc4)es8ary  to  prevent  the  silting 
up  of  the  same ;  shall  keep  the  outfalls  of  all  drains 
clear  and  free  from  obstruction ;  spread  and  level  all 
ant-hills  and  mole-hills  ;  mow  all  thistles,  rushes,  and 
weeds,  before  their  seeding  time;  and  not  suffer  any 
swine,  unless  well  ringed,  to  be  upon  any  meadow  or 
grass-land. 

VIII. 

The  tenant  is  effectually  to  destroy  all  rabbits,  moles, 
and  rats,  upon  every  part  of  the  farm. 

The  tenant  is  to  deliver  waggon  loads  of 

good  wheat  straw  at  the  Holkham  stables,  or  at  any 
one  of  the  landlord's  brickyards  as  may  be  directed,  in 
every  year,  without  any  allowance. 

The  tenant  is  to  deliver  one  good  fat  turkey  at 
HoJkham  House  in  the  month  of  December  in  every 
year. 

The  tenant  is  to  do  days'  work  of  four 

horses,  with  the  necessary  waggons  or  carts  and  drivers 
as  may  be  recjuired,  to  any  place  within  the  distance 
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of  10  milee  fVom  the  faanai  in  every  year  without 
allowance ;  and  in  case  any  portion  of  imch  days'  work 
shall  not  haere  been  done  in  any  one  year,  the  arrears 
of  snch  year  shall  be  performed  in  the  subsequent 
year,  if  required  or  appointed  by  the  landlord  or  his 
agent. 

II. 

The  tenant  is  not  to  remove  nor  alter  aiiy  fencoR, 
landmarks  or  bonndaries,  nor  to  erect  nor  alter  any 
bnildinga,  without  the  consent  in  writing  of  the  landlord 
or  his  agent. 

The  tenant  is  not  to  break  up,  nor  convert  any  of  the 
meadow  or  permanent  grass  land  into  tillage,  without 
the  consent  in  writing  of  the  landlord  or  his  agent. 

The  tenant  is  to  pay  a  further  annual  rent  of  201.  for 
every  acre,  and  the  same  rent  in  proportion  for  any 
greater  or  less  quantity  than  an  acre,  which  he  shall 
break  up  and  convert  into  tillage,  either  of  the  old 

frass  laud  or  any  laid  down  to  permanent  pasture 
uring  the  tenancsy,  in  addition  to  any  other  rent  of 
the  farm;  and  such  additional  rent  is  to  commence 
from  the  Uth  day  of  October  next  preceding  the 
breaking  up  of  the  land,  to  be  payable  hilf->;early  with 
the  other  rents  of  the  farm,  and  to  be  subject  to  the 
same  conditions. 

The  tenant  is  also  to  pay  a  penalty  of  5Z.  for  every 
timber  or  other  tree  which  he  shall  cut  down,  crop,  or 
lop,  without  the  consent  in  writing  of  the  landlord 
or  his  agent,  in  addition  to  the  market  value  of  the 
tree. 

X. 

The  tenant  is  to  give  ten  days'  notioe  to  the  landlord 
of  his  sowing  barley  or  spring  com  in  the  last  year  of 
the  tenancy,  and  the  landlord  is  to  have  liberty  to  sow 

frass  seeds  on  such  lands,  which  the  tenant  is  to 
arrow  in  without  any  allowance ;  the  tenant  is  not  to 
suffer  any  live  stock,  except  swine  well  ringed,  te  be 
upon  these  lands  from  that  time. 

The  tenant  is  not  to  sow  any  swede  turnips  in  the 
last  year  of  the  tenancy  before  the  16th  day  of  May. 

The  tenant  is  not  to  suffer  the  ollands  or  grass  lauds 
to  be  fed  by  any  stock,  except  those  of  the  landlord  or 
his  incoming  tenant,  after  any  sale  of  the  tenant's 
stock  and  farming  utensils  in  the  last  year  of  the 
tenancy,  without  first  offering  to  sell  the  same  to  one 
of  them  by  agreement  or  by  arbitration. 

The  tenant  is  to  stack  all  the  crops  of  corn,  grain, 
and  pulse  produced  on  the  farm  in  the  last  year  of  the 
tenancy,  in  the  fields  where  they  are  grown  ;  or  in  an 
adjoining  one  if  required  by  the  landlord  or  his  agent ; 
and  is  to  thresh  out  the  same  in  a  husbandlike  manner 
before  the  first  day  of  June  following,  leaving  the 
straw,  chaff,  and  colder  without  any  allowance,  so  that 
the  landlord  or  his  incoming  tenant  may  be  regularly 
and  constantly  supplied. 

XI. 

The  tenant  (excepting  as  to  all  damage  occasioned  by 
fire,  storm,  or  tempest,;  is  to  maintain,  keep,  and  leave 
all  the  glass  windows,  and  the  lines,  weights,  and 
fa«*tenings  thereto  belonging ;  and  all  stoves,  locks, 
keys,  bolts,  bells,  bell-wiros,  hinges,  shelves,  and 
fixtures  of  every  kind  to  the  farmhouse,  oflfices  and 
premises ;  and  all  water-closets  with  the  cisterns  and 
going  gears  ;  also  all  gates,  gate-irons,  stiles,  posts, 
pales,  rails,  pumps,  wells,  bridges,  tunnels,  drains, 
gripe,  watiiTCourses,  rivers,  river-banks,  and  other 
fences,  upon  and  belonging  to  the  farm  or  premises, 
in  good  and  tenantable  repair  and  condition,  being 
allowed,  or  assigned  on  request,  thorns  grown  upou  the 
farm,  bricks,  pipes,  lime  and  wood,  for  and  towards 
such  repairs. 

The  tenant  is  also  to  bear  and  pay  (excepting  as  last 
aforesaid)  one  moiety  of  all  charges  tor  labour  expended 
by  the  landlord  in  repairing  the  farmhouse  and  farm 
buildings. 

The  tenant  is  to  cause  the  woodwork  and  painted 
walls  of  the  in  tenor  of  the  fai*mhouse  and  offices  to  be 
painted  with  two  coats  of  good  oil  paint,  and  the 
papered  walls  to  be  re-papered,  when  considered 
necessiiry  by  the  landlord  or  h^g  agent,  and  to  leave  the 
same  in  a  perfectly  good  and  tenantable  Btate— the 
paper  to  be  of  the  same  description  and  quality  as  at 
the  commencement  of  the  tenancy. 

The  tenant  is  not  to  lay  any  c  )rn,  grain,  wool,  or 
other  weighty  or  prejudicial  matter  in  the  farmhouse. 

The  tenant  is  to  make  good  at  his  own  expense,  both 
at  to  material  and  labour,  all  injuries  to  the  farmhouse. 


bvildings,  and  premises  through  the  fault  or  neglect  of 
himself,  or  his  servants,  or  by  the  horses  or  caitle  on 
the  farm  and  premises,  damage  by  fire  excepted. 

xn. 

The  tenant  is  to  cause  all  gutters,  pipes,  and  troughs* 
belonging  to  the  farmhouse  and  other  buildings,  tp  be 
effectually  cleaned  out  when  necessary. 

The  tenant  is  to  provide  and  keep  on  the  form 
premises  a  ladder  of  sufficient  length  to  reach  to  the 
roof  of  the  highest  building  thereon  in  a  fit  state  for 
use,  and  to  cause  or  permit  the  saine  to  be  u^ed  on  aU 
necessary  occasions. 

The  tenant  is  to  keep  and  leave  the  garden,  orchard, 
and  shrubberies,  well  and  sufficiently  stocked,  planted, 
manured,  cleaned  and  preservedjj  and  to  well  and  • 
sufficiently  cherish,  nail  up,  prun^,  and  preserve  all 
the  fruit  trees,  bushes,  vines  and  shrubs  standing  or 
growing  in  the  gardens,  orchards  or  shrubberies. 

XIII. 

The  landlord  is  to  maintain  and  keep  the  farmhouse 
and  other  buildings  in  good  and  tenantable  repair, 
excepting  only  such  repairs  as  are  befbre  specified  U) 
be  done  by  the  tenant,  he,  the  tenant,  paying  (exoepting 
in  cases  of  damage  by  fire*  storm;  or  tempest)  one 
nooiety  of  all  exfienses  for  labour.  '  ' 

The  tenant  is  to  fetch  and  carry  all  ma^erialB  to  be 
used  in  repairing  the  buildings,  or  in  erecting  new 
ones  upon  the  farms  by  agreement,  during  the  term. 

The  tenant  is  to  fetch  and  carry  a  proportion  of  the 
materials  to  be  used  in  repairing  or  erecting  cottage^ 
belonging  to  the  landlord,  and  situated  in  any  village 
within  one  mile  from  the  ftirm,  with  other  tenants 
upon  the  estate ;  the  proportion  to  be  settled  by  the 
hmdlord  or  his  agent. 

XIV. 

The  landlord  and  his  agent,  and  other  persons 
authorised  by  him,  are  to  have  frdl  power  to  enter 
upon  the  farm  at  all  reasonable  times,  for  the  purposes 
01  taking  down  and  removing  timber  or  other  trees ; 
carrying  on  draining  or  other  works ;  inspecting, 
altering,  and  repairing  the  buildings,  raising  and 
removing  marl,  clay,  brickearth,  gravel,  sand  or  stone 
(which,  with  all  timber,  trees,  mines,  and  minerals,  are 
reserv^ed  to  the  landlord),  burning  bricks,  pipes,  or 
tiles,  or  for  any  other  lawful  puri)ose,  reimbursing  the 
tenant  for  any  injury  he  may  sustain. 

The  landlord  retains  the  power  to  take  land  for 
roads,  watercourses,  buildings,  planting,  or  other 
improvements,  or  for  the  purpose  of  exchange,  giving 
to  the  tenant  one  month's  notice  of  his  intention  to  do 
so,  and  allowing  to  him  a  proportionate  reduction  from 
the  rent,  and  paying  him  for  any  actual  damage  he  may 
sustain. 

XV. 

The  landlord  reserves  the  exclusive  right,  for 
himself,  his  friends,  companions,  and  servantli,  of 
hunting,  shooting,  fishine,  fowling,  coursing,  and 
sporting  upou  the  farm  and  premises. 

The  tenant  is  to  use  his  utmost  endeavours  to  pre- 
serve the  fish,  game,  and  eggs  and  nests  of  game  and 
wild  fowl,  and  to  prevent  all  other  persons  from 
molesting  or  destroying  the  same,  or  from  trespassing 
on  any  part  of  the  lands  for  that  purpose. 

The  landlord  may  bring  any  action,  or  take  any 
legal  proceedings,  or  give  any  notices  to  or  against  any 
person  so  offending  or  trepassing,  in  the  name  and  on 
behalf  of  the  tenant,  who  shall  not  release,  impeach, 
hinder,  or  discharge  any  such  action  or  proceedings 
without  the  oonsent  in  writing  of  the  landlord,  who 
shall  indemnify  and  save  the  tenant  harmless  from  the 
costs  and  charges. 

XVI. 

If  the  rents  reserved,  or  any  part  of  them,  shall  be  in 
arrear  or  unpaid  for  twenty-one  days  after  the  date  on 
which  they  are  S{>ecified  to  be  paid ;  or  if  the  tenant 
shall  break  or  infringe  any  of  the  conditions  of  his 
tenancy  ;  or  shall  abscond,  or  cease  to  reside  upon  the 
farm ;  or  be  declared  bankrupt ;  or  make  any  assign- 
ment of  his  personal  estate,  or  any  composition  with 
his  creditors;  or  if  any  writ  of  execution  shall  be 
issued  against  his  person  or  goods,  tihe  landlord  shall 
have  power  to  enter  uoou  tho  larm,  lands,  and 
premises,  and  remove  the  tenant,  or  any  otner  persons 
therefrom;  the  right  of  distress,   ejectment  or  other 
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action  at  law  by  the  landlord  not  being  in  anj  way 
thereby  affected. 

If  at  any  time  the  crops  shall  be  sold  under  a 
distraint  for  rent,  they  shall  be  sold  sabjeot  to  the 
straw*  chaff,  and  colder  being  left  on  the  farm  without 
any  allowance,  and  the  hay  and  roots  being  conanmed 
thereon. 

No  receipt  for  any  rent  or  penalty  shall  discharge 
any  other  rent  or  penalty  than  that  mentioned  in  such 
receipt  ;  and  no  condition  before-mentioned  shall 
operate  to  weaken,  prejudice,  or  postpone  the  per- 
formance of  any  other  conditions  by  the  tenant,  nor 
the  right  of  the  landlord  to  enforce  the  same  by  action, 
snit,  or  otherwise. 

XVII. 

When  any  yaloation  shall  be  made  of  the  hay,  tomips, 
mangold  wnrsel,  and  mnck  to  be  left  at  the  end  of  the 
tenancy,  the  person  or  persons  making  such  yaloation 
shall  take  into  consideration  the  state,  condition,  and 
nsage  of  the  farm  and  premises;  and  determine 
whether  the  tenant  has  carried  out  all  the  terms  and 
conditiona  before-mentioned,  and  whether  the  farm  is 
in  a  clean  and  creditable  state;  and  if  not,  shall 
determine  what  snm  of  money  shall  be  paid  to  the 
landlord  as  compensation  therefor;  and  shall  deduct 
such  sum  from  the  amount  which  the  hay,  tumipa, 
manffold  wursel,  and  muck,  shall  be  adjudged  to  be 
worth. 

xvni. 

The  word  ''landlord"  shall  include  his  heirs  and 
assigns,  and  the  word  *' tenant"  shall  include  his 
executors,  administrators,  and  assigns. 

If  any  question  or  dispute  (other  than  one  the 
settlement  of  which  is  provided  for  by  the  Agricultural 
Holding  (England)  Act,  1883)  shall  arise  between  she 
landlora  and  tenant,  or  their  respectiye  heirs,  executors, 
administrators,  or  assigns,  as  to  these  terms  and 
conditions;  or  any  matter  or  thing  connected  with 
them,  or  with  the  oocupation  of  the  farm ;  such  matter 
in  difference,  including  any  hereinbefore  proyided  to 
be  referred  to  arbitration,  shall  be  referred  to  two 


arbitrators  and  their  umpire,  in  accordance  and  con- 
formity  with  the  proyisions  contained  in  the  Oommon 
Law  rrooedure  Act,  1854,  or  an^  then  subsisting 
statutory  modification  thereof ;  and  if  at  the  end  of  the 
tenancy  there  shall  be,  in  addition  to  the  reference  to 
ascertain  the  yalue  of  the  hay,  turnips,  mangold 
wursel,  and  muck  left  by  the  outgoing  tenant,  a 
reference  under  the  proyisions  of  the  Agricultund 
Holdinffs  (England)  Act,  1883,  to  two   referees    ap- 

Ecinted  respectively  by  the  landlord  and  tenant,  the 
indlord  and  tenant  shall  each  (except  in  any  case 
where  it  may  be  impracticable  so  to  do)  appoint  the 
same  referee  for  botn  references:  and  so  far  as  the 
landlord  and  tenant  can  control  the  appointment  of  an 
ompire  the  same  person  shall  be  appointed  to  act  as 
umpire  in  both  references. 


The  Bight   Hononrable  Thomas  William,    Earl  of 
Leceister,    of    Holkham,    K.G.,    the  landlord   above 
mentioned,  hereby  agrees  to  let,  and 
of  as  the  tenant  above  mentioned, 

hereby  agrees  to  rent  and  hold  the 
farm,  in  the  parish  of  in  the  County 

of  Norfolk,  now  in  the  occupation  of 
containing  acres  or  thcreaboots,  for  the 

period,  at  the  rent  and  upon  the  terms  and  conditions 
aforesaid  :  and  the  said  landlord  and  the  tenant 
mutually  agree  that  they  will  respectively  observe  and 
perform  all  such  of  the  above  terms  and  conditions  as 
are  binding  upon,  or  applicable  to,  the  landlord  and 
tenant  respectively. 

Dated  this  day  of 

in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and 

Signed  by  the  said  Earl  of] 
Leicester,  in  the  presence  >- 
of  j 

Signed  by  the  said  ^ 

in  the  presence  of  I 
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Agreement  iu  force  on  the  Marchioksss  of 
LoTuiAM*s  Estate  (North-east  Norfolk). 

Memorandum  of  an  Agreemxht  made  this 

(lay  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred 

and  between  the  Dowaoer 

Marchioness  of   Lothian  of   the  one    part,  and 
of  the  other  part. 

Whereby  the  Dowager  Marchioness  of  Lothian  (who 
is  hereinafter  designated  the  landlord)  agrees  to 
let  to  the  said  (who  is 

hereinafter  designated  the  tenant)  as  tenant  from 
year  to  year  from  the  eleventh  day  of  October 

,  and 
comprising  the  several  hereditaments  set  forth  in 
the  schedule  hereunder  written,  at  the  rent  and 
upon  and  subject  to  the  terms  and  stipulations 
following,  that  is : — 

1.  That  the  rent  shall  be  the  yearly  sum  of 

pounds  payable  in  equal  half  parts  on 
every  sixth  day  of  April  and  eleventh  day  of  October 
during  the  tenancy,  yet  so  that  the  rent  payable  on 
any  eleventh  day  of  October  after  notice  to  quit,  the 
said  farm  shall  have  been  given,  either  by  landlord  or 
tenant,  shall  be  anticipated  and  become  due  on  the 
first  day  of  August  previously,  and  so  that  any 
apportioned  rent  in  case  of  the  determination  of  the 
tenancy,  under  the  stipulation  in  that  behalf  hereinafter 
contained  up  to  the  day  of  such  determination  shall 
become  due  on  such  day. 

2.  That  the  landlord  shall  pay  all  the  land  tax  and 
property  tax,  and  the  tenant  shall  pay  all  the  other 
taxes  and  all  the  rates  which  during  the  tenancy  may 
become  payable  in  respect  of  the  farm. 

3.  That  the  tenant  shall  reside  during  the  tenancy 
in  the  farm-house  of  the  farm,  shall  and  will  on  the 
f  ffh  and  tenth  yoars  of  the  tenancy  paint  in  a  proper 


manner  all  the  outside  doors  and  the  outsides  of  the 
frames  of  all  the  doors  and  windows  belonging  to  the 
said  farm-house,  and  shall  keep  the  fruit  trees  and 
bushes  in  the  gardens  or  orchards  thereof  well 
preserved  and  pruned,  and  all  the  hedges  of  the  farm 
properly  banked  up,  and  the  bushes  thereupon  cut 
down  and  trimmed,  and  all  the  ditches  and  drains  of 
the  farm  cleansed  and  bottomfied  and  shall  keep  all 
the  pasture  or  meadow  lands  of  the  farm  as  pasture 
or  meadow  with  the  weeds  and  thistles  mowea  down, 
and  shall  not  mow  such  pasture  or  meadow  lands 

of  the  tenancy, 
and  shall  farm  the  arable  lands  of  the  farm  in  an 
husbandlike  manner  according  to  the  four-course 
system  of  Norfolk  husbandry. 

4.  That  the  tenant  shall  consume  upon  the  ^rm  all 
the  turnips,  mangold  wursel,  hay,  straw,  fodder, 
clover,  chaff,  and  colder  grown  thereon,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  tenancy  shall  leave  all  muck  not  used  on  the 
farm  heaped  up  in  the  yards  thereof,  and  all  hay  not 
then  consumed  on  the  farm  stacked  in  the  most 
convenient  places  thereof,  and  all  the  turnips  and 
mangold  wursel  then  growing  upon  the  farm  during 
the  last  year  of  the  tenancy,  and  shall  before  the  first 
day  of  June  next  after  the  expiration  of  the  tenancy  (and 
up  to  which  day  the  tenant  shall  have  the  possession 
of  the  bams  and  stacking  places  upon  the  farm  for 
such  crops  of  corn  and  grain)  thresh  and  dress  the 
same,  and  deliver  all  the  straw,  chaff,  and  colder 
thence  arising,  as  the  same  shall  be  so  threshed,  to  the 
landlord  or  any  person  appointed  by  the  landlord,  and 
that  this  present  stipulation,  so  far  as  the  same  can  be 
made  applicable,  shall  applj  to  the  determination  of  the 
tenancy  nnder  the  stipulation  hereinafter  contained. 

5.  That  the  landlord  at  the  end  of  the  tenancy  shall 
pay  to  the  tenant  for  the  muck,  hay,  turnips,  and 
mangold  wursel  mentioned  in  the  last  stipulation,  and 
also  for  the  hay  seeds  sown  in  the  spring  preceding 
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the  end  of  the  toxuuioy,  and  for  sowing  the  same  the 
sum  of  money  found  to  be  the  ralue  thereof  by 
yaloatioD  in  the  oBnal  manner,  and  shall  also  pay  to 
the  tenant  the  expense  of  threshing  and  dressing  all 
or  such  part  of  the  last  year's  crops  of  com  and  grain 
as  shall  be  threshed  and  dressed  after  the  expiration 
of  the  tenancy,  and  shall  carry  ont  and  delirer  within 
any  distance  not  exceeding  fonrteen  miles,  and  in 
quantities  of  not  less  than  ten  quarters,  except  the  last 
load,  the  last-mentioned  crops  of  oom  and  grain. 

6.  That  the  tenant  shall  make  good  all  breaches  and 
damages  which  may  happen  to  the  farm  by  or  throuffh 
the  wilfulness  or  negligence  of  the  tenant,  or  the 
servant  or  incomers  of  the  tenant,  and  the  landlord 
shall  make  good  all  damages  which  may  happen  to 
the  buildings  thereof  by  fire  or  tempest,  and  that  for 
all  other  repairs  which  may  be  required  to  be  done 
about  the  farm  during  the  tenancy  the  landlord  shall 
find  rough  stuff  and  materials  and  pay  one-half  part 
of  the  workmen's  wages,  and  the  tenant  shall  find 
straw  and  shall  cart  all  materials  and  rough  stuff  from 
any  distance  within  ten  miles,  and  shall  pay  one-half 
part  of  the  workmen's  wages. 

7.  That  the  landlord  shall  have  exclutiye  rieht  of 
taking  and  killing  all  the  game,  snipes,  and  woodoockH 
which  during  the  tenancy  shall  be  found  upon  the 
farm  and  generally  of  sporting  thereon. 

8.  That  the  landlord  and  eyery  person  authorise^  by 
the  landlord  shall  have  the  ri^ht  to  enter  and  be  upon 
the  farm  at  all  reasonable  tunes  for  the  purpose  of 
yiewing  the  condition  thereof,  or  of  doing  repairs,  or 
of  preserving  game  or  sporting  thereon. 

9.  That  the  tenant  shall  gratuitously  deliyer  and 
render  to  the  landlord  such  straw,  and  do  for  the 


landlord  such  cartage  as  have  heretofore  been  rendered 
and  done  by  former  tenants  of  the  farm. 

10.  That  the  landlord  may  plant  or  use  for  orna- 
mental purposes  any  part  of  the  farm  upon  allowing 
the  tenant  tor  any  damage  which  may  be  done  to  the 
growing  crops,  and  making  a  proportionate  deduction 
of  rent,  and  discharging  the  tithe  rent  charge. 

11.  That  at  the  expiration  of  the  tenancy  the  landlord 
or  tenant  may  require  that  the  amount  of  damage  from 
the  breach  of  any  of  the  preceding  stipulations  shall 
be  ascertained  by  valuation,  and  the  amount  thereof 
added  to  or  deauoted  from  any  balance  which  may 
then  be  due  to  or  from  the  landlord  or  tenant  as  the 
case  may  be. 

12.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  landlord  to 
determine  the  tenancy  in  case  the  tenant  shall  become 
bankrupt,  or  compound  with  creditors,  or  go  into 
liquidation,  or  in  case  the  tenant  shall  either  yolun* 
tarily  or  involuntarily  part  with  the  possession  of  the 
farm  to  any  person  whomsoever  without  the  previous 
consent  in  writing  of  the  landlord,  or  in  case  the 
tenant  shall  fail  in  the  performance  or  observance  of 
any  of  ihe  preceding  stipulations,  and  thereupon  to 
expel  the  tenant  and  any  person  claiming  unaer  the 
tenant  from  the  farm,  and  with  liberty  to  distrain  all 
the  goods  of  the  tenant  then  upon  the  farm  for  any 
rent  which  may  then  be  or  thereupon  become  due. 

13.  And  that  all  terms  of  tenancy  and  customs  of 
tenancy  now  generally  existing  upon  Lady  Lothian's 
estate,  and  not  herein  expressed  or  hereby  otherwise 
provided  for,  shall  subsist  with  and  be  deemed  to  be 
mcorporated  in  the  contract  of  tenancy. 

As  witness  the  hands  of  the  parties  the  day  and  year 
first  above  written. 
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Agbbbmbnt  in  force  on  the  EsTiTB  of  Mr.  E.  B.  Pkatt 
'  (South-west  Norfolk.) 

A.S  Agrbembnt  made  this  day  of 

,  in  the  year 

between  Edwakd  Bogsb  Murxat 
Pratt,  of  Ryston  Hall,  in  the  County  of  Norfolk, 
Esquire,  hereinafter    called  the    Landlord,     for 
himself,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  of  the  one  part,  and 
,  of  ,  in 

the  County  of  ,  herein-after 

called  the  tenant,  for  the  other  part. 

Wliereby  the  said  Landlord  agrees  to  let,  and  the  said 
Tenant, 

agrees  to  hire,  all  that  farm  house,  premises  and 
lands,  as  described  in  the  Schedule  hereunder 
written,  situate  in  the  Parish  of  , 

known  as  ,  comprising 

a.  r.  p.,  or  thereabouts,  and  now 

in  the  oocupation  of 
from  the  day  of 

B§eervaiion»  to  the  Landlord. 

The  said  Edward  Boger  Murray  Pratt  reserves  to 
himself  all  timber,  pollards,  and  other  trees  and  bushes, 
except  such  bushes  and  thorns  in  the  fences  as  may  be 
cut  and  reserved  for  repairing  the  fences. 

And  all  game,  wild  fowl,  fish,  nests  and  eggs  of  game, 
and  the  hares  and  rabbits,  upon  the  said  premises,  with 
the  exclusive  right  of  killing  and  taking  the  same,  in 
any  manner,  by  himself,  his  agent,  frieu£,  or  servants, 
or  other  persons  authorised  for  him,  at  all  times.  But 
subject  as  to  ground  game  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Ground  Game  Act,  1880. 

^  And  fhll  and  free  liberty  of  ingress  and  egress  at  all 
times  upon  any  part  of  the  premises,  for  himself,  or 
agents  to  sport,  to  lay  materials  for  repairs,  erect 
building,  make  roads,  drains,  water  courses,  and 
plantations ;  to  plant  and  transplant  trees  upon  the 
backs  or  borders  of  the  fences,  and  lop,  top,  fell,  carry 
away,  let  lie,  any  timber  trees,  or  other  trees,  pollards, 
or  bushes,  and  for  all  other  reasonable  purposes  what- 
soever. 

The  right  right  to  take  any  portion  of  the  said  farm, 
not  exceeding  acres  for  planting  or  any  tfther 


purposes,  allowing  a  reasonable  compensation  for  the 
same,  in  proportion  to  the  rent  paid  by  the  tenant. 

To  open  pits  for  earth,  stones,  or  water. 

To  raise  and  take  away  marl,  stones,  clay,  earth, 
chalk,  gravel,  or  minerals,  and  to  bum  bricks  or  tiles 
thereon,  at  his  option,  doing  as  little  damage  as 
may  be. 

No  agreement  by  an  agent  for  the  hire  of  any  farm, 
cottage,  or  tenement,  or  piece  of  land,  to  be  considered 
valid  except  it  is  countersigned  by  the  landlord. 

Term  cmd  Bent 
The  term  to  be  from  the 

day  of  18     at  the 

yearly  rent  of 

exclusive  of  parochial 
assessments,  which  are  also  to  be  paid  additionally  bv 
the  tenant ;  and  also  an  additional  rent  of  twenty  pounds 
per  acre,  for  every  acre  of  the  land  broken  up,  sown, 
mown,  cropped,  or  cultivated  contrary  to  the  covenants 
hereinafter  contained,  or  neglected  to  be  sown, 
mown,  cropped,  or  cultivated,  or  used  contrary  to  the 
covenants  nerein-after  contained,  unless  by  sanction  of 
the  landlord  in  writing.  Such  additional  rents  to  be 
paid  quarterly  in  manner  herein-after  mentioned,  and 
to  be  recoverable  by  distress,  as  rent  hereby  reserved, 
and  the  first  payment  to  be  made  on  the  first  quarter 
day  next  after  the  event  on  which  the  same  shall 
become  payable. 

Oovenanle  to  he  obeerved  by  the  Landlord, 

1.  To  pay  the  land-tax,  landlord's  property-tax  and 
tithes,  scnool  rates,  and  ehuroh  repair  subscriptions. 

2.  To  permit  quiet  possession  of  the  premises  on 
payment  of  rent  and  performance  of  covenants,  pro- 
vided always,  and  it  is  hereby  agreed,  that  if  at  any 
time  the  rents  are  not  paid  within  28  days  after  they 
become  due,  whether  the  same  be  first  demanded  or 
not,  or  in  ca^se  of  breach,  or  non-performance  of 
covenants,  or  in  case  of  the  tenant  becoming  bankrupt, 
or  making  any  composition  with  his  creditors,  or 
assigning  over  his  property,  the  landlord  may  retake 
possession  of  all  or  any  part  of  the  premises,  and  this 
agreement  shall  be  void. 

3.  To  permit  the  tenant  to  have  the  use  of  the  bams 
and  stackyards  until  the  1st  of  June,  after  the  end  of 
the  term. 
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CovenoMta  to  he  observed  by  the  Tencmt, 

1.  To  pay  the  said  respective  rents  by  eqnal  quarterly 
payments  as  the  same  shall  beccnne  due,  on  the  6th  day 
of  Jannftry,  the  *Ofch  day  of  April,  the  Gth  day  of  July, 
and  the  11th  day  of  October,  except  the  last  quarter's 
rent,  which  shall  become  due  and  be  payable  on  the 
Ist  day  of  August  in  the  laEt  year. 

2-  To  reside  in  the  dwelling-house,  and  not  to  use 
any  part  of  it  for  a  store  house  for  lajring  com  or  wool, 
<fco. ;  and  not  to  under-let  any  part  of  the  premises, 
and  not  to  occupy  any  other  land  without  consent,  in 
writing,  first  obtained  of  the  landlord ;  and  to  serve  all 
the  ofinxses  the  law  impoHes  on  him. 

3.  To  farm  and  cultivate,  and  leave  all  the  arable 
uplaiids  in  a  good,  clean,  and  husbandlike  manner  on 
the  four-course  shift,  as  nei^y  ws  the  aisea  of  thf  fields 
will  admit  of,  so  as  to  have  one-fourth  ])art  thereof  in 
winter  conci»  after  a  one-year's  layer ;  one  other  fourth- 
part  turnips  or  mangel-wurzel  for  the  feed  of  stock 
after  a  first  com  crop ;  and  which  turnips  or  mangel- 
wurzel  shall  be  twice  well  hoed  and  preserved  for  a 
crop ;  on^  other  foarth-part  summer  com,  after  turnips, 
or  othor  vegetables  for  the  feed  of  stock ;  and  which 
last-mentioned  £ourth-part  is  to  be  laid  down  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  ^ood  clean  clover  or  other  grass 
seed ;  and  the  remainm^  fourth»part  to  be  one  year's 
layer  after  summer  com. 

4.  To  cultivate  the  fen  land,  in  each  year  of  the 
tenancy,  and  leave  the  same  in  the  five^course  system 
of  husbandry:  namely  coleseed  or  mangol-wuTBel 
(grown  on  land  after  wheat),  fed  off  with  sheep ;  oats, 
wheat,  clover,  or  other  artificial  grass,  sown  with  wheat 
for  feeding  or  mowing  the  succeeding  year,  or  one  half 
the  shift  with  beans,  and  the  other  half  with  mangel- 
wurzel  or  turnips,  then  wheat  again  ;  but  these  systems 
of  husbandry  may  be  departea  from  in  any  case  in 
which  the  tenant  will  reap  advantage,  provided  that  ho 
injury  is  done  to  the  farm  and  the  leave  of  the  laudlord 
(in  writing)  is  obtained. 

5.  To  consume  on  the  premises  annually,  all  the  hay, 
straw,  chaff,  clover,  fodder,  turnips,  or  mangel-wurzel 
(for  the  feed  of  stock)  grown  thereon  during  the  term, 
except  the  last  year's  crop,  and  such  winter  corn  straw 
yearly  as  shall  be  wanted  for  thatching  and  repairing 
the  building  hereby  demised,  and  the  straw  to  be 
delivered  for  the  use  of  the  landlord  as  herein-after 
mentioned ;  and  to  lay  and  consume  on  the  land  all  the 
manure  made  on  the  premises  yearly,  during  the  term 
where  most  needful,  except  such  as  shall  be  made  after 
the  1st  of  June  in  the  last  year,  which  shall  be  paid  for 
by  valuation  made  in  the  usual  way. 

6.  To.  summer  till  and  sow  with  turnips  or  mangel- 
wurzel,  the  latter  not  to  exceed  acres  in  the 
last  year  of  the  tenancy,  one-fourth  pare  of  the  arable 
lands  which  shall  come  in  course  for  turnips  in  that 
year,  being  paid  f ( r  such  turnips  or  mangel-wurzel 
according  to  a  valnat  on  in  the  usual  way. 

7.  To  leave  all  the  last  year's  hay  stacked  and 
thatched  in  the  stackyards  of  the  said  premises,  being 
paid  for  the  same,,  at  a  consuming  price,  according  to 
a  valuation  in  the  usual  way. 

8.  To  permit  the  landlord  or  incoming  tenant  to  sow 
grass  seeds,  in  the  last  year,  on  land  sown  with  summer 
com,  for  his  own  use  and  benefit,  and  to  harrow  and 
roll  in  the  same  gratis ;  and  to  give  the  landlord,  his 
agent,  or  incoming  tenant,  twenty  days'  previous  notice 
of  his  intention  to  sow  such  sumnjor  com,  and  if  the 
seeds  are  not  supplied  within  ten  days,  then  the  out- 
going  tenant  shall  provide  proper  seed  and  shall  be 
paid  for  the  same ;  and  not  feed  the  layer  afterwards 
with  sheep,  or  cattle,  but  with  pigs  only,  properly 
ringled. 

9.  To  turn  up  in  Leaps  all  the  manure  made  after  the 
1st  day  of  June  in  the  last  year  of  the  term,  on  or 
before  the  first  day  of  October  in  such  last  year,  and 
leave  the  same  for  the  use  of  the  landlord  or  incoming 
-lienant ;  to  be  paid  for  by  valuation  in  the  usual  way, 
3xoept  such  other  part  thereof  as  shall  in  such  last 
vear  be  laid  on  the  land,  to  be  sown  with  turnips  or 
najjgel-wurzel. 

10.  To  inbarn  or  stack,  on  the  most  con veciert  part 
of  the  premises,  all  the  com,  grain,  and  pulse,  grown  in 
the  last  year,  and  to  thresh  out  the  same  before  the 
first  day  of  June  next  following.  The  landlord  or  his 
incomitJ^  tenant  to  find  horses,  carts,  and  drivers  to 
carry  the  corn  when  threshed,  from  the  machine  into 


the  bam  for  the  purpose  of  dresgii:^,  to  cart  water  an^ 
coals  for  the  engme,  to  find  horses  and  drivers  to  move 
the  machine  from  stack  to  stack,  also  to  remove  the 
m^hine  from  the  farm  from  time  to  time  when  it  has 
fiiushea  threshing  to  the  next  place,  not  e^iceeding  the 
distance  of  four  miles  from  the  said  farm ;  to  carry  out 
the  outgoing  tenant's  com  to  any  place  or  places  not 
exceeding  ten  miles,  in  reasomU^le  and  proper  loads, 
from  the  premises,  and  bring  back  empty  sacKS,  having 
the  straw  chaff  and  colder  delivered  to  him  in  as  good 
condition  as  the  season  will  admit  of.  But  no  com  or 
gram  shall  be  threshed  before  the  eleventh  day  of 
October  in  such  last  year,  eiccept  such  quantities  as 
may  be  required  for  thatching  the  stacks  of  the  last 
year's  com  and  grain. 

11.  To  level  all  ant  hills,  and  cut  or  stub  up  the 
thistles,  nettles,  and  rushes  as  often  as  necessary,  to 
prevent  the  same  from  seeding  or  increasing. 

To  weed  annually  all  the  com  crops  in  a  husbandlike 
manner,  and  also  to  mow  all  the  weeds  on  the  pasture 
or  meadow  lands. 

To  clean  out  all  the  ditches,  drains,  and  water- 
courses, to  their  original  depth :  to  repair  and  make 
good  the  fences  thereof  in  the  pastures  or  meadows 
annually,  in  the  autumn,  and  to  rode  and  rake  all  fen 
ditches  or  dikes  in  each  year  of  the  tenancy,  and  keep 
them  in  good  order,  and  at  a  sufficient  depth  to  enable 
the  water  to  run  ofi'  clean  into  the  eB^ne  drain,  and 
cut  and  scour  one  ^f ourth  yearly ;  and  that  in  case  the 
tenant  shall  neglect  this  covenant  after  having  received 
14  days'  notice  from  the  landlord  or  his  agents  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  the  luidlord  or  his  agent  to  send  and  have 
the  same  cut,  stubbed,  raked,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
the  expense  of  it  shall  be  paid  by  the  tenant  at  the  time 
he  pays  the  next  quarter's  rent.  Not  to  thi*ow  do-svTi 
fences  or  fill  up  ditches  without  leave  of  the  landlord. 

12.  Not  to  mow  more  than  one-third  of  the  grass 
land  in  any  one  year,  nor  more  than  once  in  each  year, 
nor  mow  more  than  one-half  of  the  shift  of  arable  land 
being  cIqvqx,  trefoil,  or  artificial  grass,  any  one  year. 

13.  i^6t  to  cut  down,  lop,  or  top  any  trees,  pollards, 
underwood,  bushes,  or  thorns  (except  such  thorns  as 
may  be  necessary  for  repairing  the  fences  belonging  to 
the  premises,  and  these  shall  not  be  cut  between  the 
first  day  of  April  and  the  first  day  of  August,  without 
leave,  in  writing,  from  the  landlord)  or,  on  so  doing, 
to  pay  fifty  potmde  for  every  tree  or  pollwrd ;  and  five 
pounds  for  every  load  of  underwood,  bashes,  or  thorns, 
over  and  above  the  value  thereof,  as  liquidated 
damages. 

14.  To  preserve  and  defend  young  quicks  with 
suflcient  hurdles,  and  all  young  trees  upon  the  premises, 
t6  the  utmost  of  his  power. 

15.  To  do  the  carrja^pe  work  of  all  materials  tised  in 
the  repairs  of  the  premises  to  be  done  by  the  landlord, 
or  in  erecting  new  buildings,  without  any  allowance  for 
such  carriage  work. 

16.  To  find  winter  Com  straw  for  thatching  and 
repairing  the  premises  gratis. 

17.  To  make  good  all  damages  done  to  any  part  of 
the  premises  by  carelessness,  or  by  horses,  or  by  stock, 
or  m  any  other  manner. 

18.  To  keep  in  good  repair  the  dwelling  house, 
cottages,  farm  premises,  and  their  fixtures,  the  glass, 
lead,  and  solder  in  the  windows,  guttew,  pipes,  troughs, 
cess-pools,  tunnels,  ditches,  drains,  rails  and  fences, 
the  going  gear  of  the  pumps,  stoves,  locks,  bars,  bolts, 
and  stages  in  the  dwelling  house,  And  all  gates  and 
gate  irons,  being  allowed  rou^  wood  not  sawn,  bricks, 
tiles,  slates,  and  lime  for  the  doing  liiereof,  and  to 
leave  the  same  in  such  good  repair  at  the  expiration  of 
the  tenancy,  or  the  sam^  shall  be  \alued  and  paid  for 
as  hereinafter  mentioned. 

19.  Not  to  shoot  or  destroy  any  winged  game,  wild 
fowl,  or  fish,  upon  any  nart  of  the  premises,  but  strictly 
to  preserve  the  Same,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  for  the 
use  of  the  landlord  or  fpr  any  j^erson  having  his  leave 
to  sport  thereon,  and  to  turn  off,  by  notice  in*  writing, 
any  person  not  authorised  by  tho  landlord,  from 
entering  upon  the  i)remise8  or  any  part  thereof  for  tho 
purpose  of  sporting,  or  using  any  road  or  way  not 
established  by  laW. 

20.  To  permit  the  landlord  to  give  notices,  wid  bring 
jujtions  in  the  name  of  the  tenant,  against  any  person 
or  persons  trespassing,  shooting,  or  fishing  upon  the 
demised  lands ;  the  landlord  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
suit. 
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21.  Not  to  open  any  new  pit  on  the  premises,  or  sell, 
or  carry  off,  or  allow  to  be  carried  off,  earth  of  any  sort, 
or  stones,  or  boshes ;  nor  make  any  alteration  in  the 
buildings,  or  fences,  without  leave,  iA*hnnPitihfe,  "fefit 
obtained  of  the  landlord. 

22.  Not  to  allow  any  hogs  or  swine  to  be  at  large 
without  a  keeper,  nor  without  being  properly  ringled. 

23.  To  .kiU,j^fJ,.,d^Mtroy  M  r^t^  rabbits^  and  p^ice, 
and  all  moles,  on  and  about  the  lands  and  premises 
herein  comprised. 

24.  To  deliver,  on  request,  yearly  and  every  year,  at 
Eyston  Hall,  or  the  home  farms,  one  wagon  load  of 
good  upland  wheat  straw  for  every  80  acres  of  arable 
land  occupied  by  the  tenant,  and  one  load  by  those  who 
occupy  leas  than  80  acres  and  Above  40. 

25.  To  cart,  free  of  any  charge,  two  tons  of  coals,  or 
any  other  material,  from  any  place  not  exceeding 
5  miles,  to  Ryston  Hall,  or  where  directed,  for  every 
50  acres  occupied  by  him  ;  and  those  who  do  not  occupy 
50  acres,  one  ton  ;  tenants  occupying  fen,  land  to  cart 
the  coal  for  the  engine  yearly,  in  proportion  to  the  fen 
land  occupied  bj  ^cm. 

26.  To  enter  upon  the  demised  premises  on  the  11th 
day  of  October  next,  upon  Uie  terms  of  this  demise, 
subject  to  the  outgoing  tenant's  temporary  right  to  the 
l)ams  and  stackyards  (during  which  time  it  is  expressly 
agreed  that  the  landlord's  right  to  distrain  the  effects 
of  the  outgoing  tenant  for  onrears  of  rent  shall  remain 
in  full  force)  and  to  pay  and  perform  to  and  for  the 
outgoing  tenant,  such  matters,  Ucts,  and  things,  and  in 
such  manner  as  according  to  the  terms  of  his  tenancy 
are  to  be  paid  and  performed,  to  and  for  him,  by  the 
landlord  or  incoming  tenant. 

27.  In  case  any  straw  or  hay,  nroduced  upon  the 
farm,  shall  be  destroyed  by  fire,  tne  value  thereof,  at 
foddering  prio^,  shall  be  expendied  in  hay  straw,  or 
artificial  manure,  to  be  used  or  left  upon  the  premises. 

28.  To  pay  the  charge  for  the  agreement  delivered  tp 
him,  as  usual  in  such  cases. 

And  it  is  mutually  agfeed — 

].  That  at  the  expiration  of  the  tenancy,  the  outgoing 
tenant  shall  be  paia  for  the  unexhauRte'rt  value  of  his 
improvements  according  to  the  following  scale  : — 

To  be  allowed  compensation  upon  a  12  years' 
principle,  where  a  mutual  arrangement  is  made  for 
landlord  to  provide  tiles,  and  the  tenant  pays  all 
labour,  carriage,  snd  haulage  $  upon  a  20  years' 
principle  where  tenant  provides  tiles  as  well  as 
labour,  Ac. ;  upon  an  8  years'  principle  for  bush 
draining  and  mole  ploughing,  when  done  at  tenants' 
cost. 

To  be  allowed  for  bones  (not  less  than  i  in.)  where 
applied  to  arable  land,  upon  a  4  years'  principle  ;• 
where  applied  to  pasture  land,  8  years. 

To  be  allowed  upon  a  12  years'  principle ;  the  entire 
cost  to  be  allowed  for  the  first  4  years,  and  after 
that  period  one-eighth  to  be  deducted  yearly  for 
the  remaining  8  years,  claying  and  chalking  on  fen 
lands  on  a  6  years'  principle. 

To  be  allowed  one-third  of  the  cost  where  Only  one 
crop  has  been  taken. 

To  be  allowed  upon  a  4  years'  principle. 

To  be  allowed  one-third  of  the  cost  of  the  following, 
namely : — Rape,  mustard  and  cotton  cakes,  greaves, 
malt  culms,  bone*  meal,  town  ma;de  or  farm  yard 
manures  used  for  roots  or  other  green  crops,  during 


the  last  year.  And  where  a  root  crop  fails  and  the 
land  has  been  properly  cultivated  and  is  left  in  a 
cleaiL  conation,  half  the  cost  of  such  manures, 
•''<  andM^O'MI? ^e  value  of  the  farm  yard  manure 
used  thereon. 

To  be  allowed  one-third  of  the  cost  of  linseed  and 
cotton  cake,  linseed  and  cotton  seed  mills,  pur- 
chased beans  and  peas,  and  one-sixth  of  the  cost  of 
alldther  purchased  torn  and  feeding  stufi^  con- 
sumed on  the  holding  during  the  last  year  of  the 
tenancy;  but  in  estimating  tho  amount  of  com- 
poDsation,  no  larger  outlay  shall  be  taken  into 
account  than  the  average  expenditure  of  the  two 
preceding  years.    Also 

To  be  allowed  one-sixth  of  the  cost  of  linseed  and 
cotton  cakes,  and  linseed  and  cotton  seed  meals, 
purchased  beans  and  peas,  consumed  in  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

2.  That  a  statement  of  all  outlay  mad^  by  the  tenant, 
as  to  manures,  and  as  to  any  other  so-called  improve- 
ment whatsoever,  in  respect  of  which  the  tenant  hero- 
after  intends  to  claim  compensation,  shall  be  delivered 
to  the  landlord  vt  the  audit  in  the  December  of  each 
year. 

N.B. — Samples  taken  from  the  bulk  of  the  manu- 
factured artificial  manures  spread  upon  tho  ffcirm, 
shall  in  each  year  be  submitted  and  sent  to  the  laud- 
lord,  and  the  landlord  may  at  any  time  call  for  all 
proper  proof,  and  evidence  of  use  and  application 
of  such  manures,  and  may  call  for  and  mspect  all 
billH,  vouchers,  and  receipts,  showing  the  descrip- 
tion of,  and  outlay  upon  any  of  the  matters  herein- 
before mentioned. 

3.  That  all  claims  or  matters  in  dispute  arising  undor 
this  agreement,  and  all  compensation,  allowances,  pay- 
ments, and  valuations  to  which  either  party  may  claim 
to  be  entitled  under  this  Agreement,  or  under  the 
Agricultural  Holdings  (England)  Act,  1883,  or  other- 
'wfie,  and  all  questions  as  to  the  constructions  of  this 
Agreement  or  as  to  the  performance  or  observance  of 
any  of  the  conditions  herein  contained  shall  be  ascer- 
tained and  settled  by  a  referee  in  manner  provided  by 
the  Agricultural  Holdings  (England)  Act,  1883,  but 
without  any  appeal  in  any  case  to  the  county  court,  and 
the  provisions  of  sections  7  and  23  of  such  Act  relating 
to  notices  and  appeals  to  the  comity  court,  and  of 
section  10  relating  to  the  appointment  of  referees  and 
umpires  by  the  county  court  or  the  Land  Commis 
sioners,  shall  not  apply  to  this  tenancy.  All  questions 
relating  to  the  validity  of  or  arising  under  any  distress 
made  under  the  provisions  of  this  Agreement  shall  be 
determined  by  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction,  as 
provided  by  section  46  of  the  Agricultural  Holdings 
(England)  Act,  1883. 

4.  That  the  landlord  may  sell  and  dispose  of  under 
a  distress  for  rent  in  arrear,  all  or  any  of  tho  crops 
grown  on  the  premises,  and  agreed  to  be  consumed 
thereon,  subject  to  a  condition  that  the  same  shall  be 
so  consumed  in  accordance  with  the  clauses  and  agree- 
ments herein  contained. 

5.  That  both  parties  shall  give  one  year's  notice,  in 
case  there  should  be  a  wish  on  either  part  to  terminate 
thfe  tenancy.    ' 

Ths  Schedule  lierem^before  referred  to. 
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BOTAL  OOMXISSION  ON  AOBIOULTUBE  : 


APPENDIX  E.  1.    (See  para.  46.) 


AccouMTfl  of  Fabm  of  425  Agebs  (883  arable)  in  Nobth  Nobiolk,  farmed  on  the  Fottb-ooubsb  syBtem. 


1879-60. 


Dr. 

Vftlaiktion  beginning  of  year 

Oom.  cake»  ftnd  seeds  bonght 

litre  stock  bought 

Muiare  bought 

Tradesmen's  bills 

Rent,  tithe,  taxes,  and  in- 

suranee. 
Labour 

Profit  • 


tJSM 
66S 
751 
256 
186 
601 
5M 


5,577 


1880-81. 


£ 

8350 
850 

1.0S6 
848 
184 
6S8t 
548 
6S 


1881-88.  188S-8S.  1888-84. 


6,815 


8^48 
686 

1,118 
882 
856 
888t 
580 
840 


7,418 


1884-85.1 1885-86.  1886-67. 


1887-88.  188fr-80. 


480 


£ 
3347 
700 
M8 
842 
195 
580t 
507 


6384 


£ 
8360 
778 
791 
854 
140 
5Ut 
486 
74 


6381 


£ 

8,408 
684 

1485 
808 
182 
480 
604 
817 


6367 


£ 
8350 
570 
741 
808 
136 
4«7t 


5347 


£ 
8384 

575 
1374 

842 

110 


640 


Or. 

Wheat 

Htstlej     - 

Oats 

Dairy  produce  and  poultiy 

Miscellaneous  produce,  hay, 

Ac. 
Lire  stock 

Valuation  at  end  of  year 


473 

90 

98 

1370 

8350 

898 


5377 


£ 

612 
420 
156 
166 
142 
1,605 
8348 


6314 


£ 

579 
735 

180 

57 

8306 

3,718 


7,419 


£ 

680 

578 

185 

170 

1,756 


6,884 


£ 

561 

663 

128 

176 

1367 

8,408 


6381 


£ 

610 

564 

71 
184 

84 
8313 
8350 


(^359 


£ 
471 
485 
74 
73 
86 
1,791 
8384 
161 


6346 


6,784 


£ 

460 

480 

58 

128 

816 

8,470 

8381 


£ 
8381 

688 
1,066 

234 

110 


880 


6,786       6,188 


6J91 


£ 

418 

406 

77 

128 

66 

1,806 

3,105 


1889-90. 


£ 
8406 
563 

918 
860 
94 
448§ 

540 
315 


1890^L  1891-98. 


6311 


£ 

£ 

8305 

8,023 

570 

472 

1,123 

660 

218 

179 

188 

173 

481S 

410 

586 

587 

760 

^ 

1802-98. 


£ 

2.967 
718 

1,140 
182 
140 
424 
598 
878 


6371       5386       6327 


£ 

612 
506 
89 
98 
34 
1323 


63U 


£ 

670 

535 

110 
4011 

550Y 
1381 
3383 


6369 


487 

68 

88 

15 

1,728 

8367 


6,785 


£ 
485 

508 
73 
46 

817 
2380 
2324 


*  Accounts  missing  for  this  year.  t  Twenty  acres,  at  a  rent  of  262.,  were  taken  for  pasturage  during  these  years. 

X  B«nt  reduced  501.  §  Including  152.  rent  of  marsh  land.  ||  Dairy  sold  offthis  year.  Y  Stock  of  old  hay  sold. 


APPENDIX  E.  2.     (See  para.  45.) 


AcGovKTs  of  a  Fabm  in  Mid-Nobiolk,  1884-93.    MichaelmaB,  1884-5. 
750  aores  (660  arable). 


Receipts. 


£      «.  d. 

Wheat 978  15  6 

Barley  -               -                               -               -      810  18  0 

Sundriea               -            -                         -            -        97     5  9 

Sheep    -                -                -                -               -      918  11  6 

Cattle 781    7  6 

I4g8                                                          -                -        87     9  6 

Rents       -            -            -            -            -            -      125    0  0 

3,789     2  9 

Losf 307  15  7 


£4,046  18     4 


Bzpenditore. 


£      s.  d. 

Rents,  tithe,  &c.  -            -            -            -            -  1,204  18  8 

Labour  .....  1,284  14  7 

Rates        -            -            -            -            -            -  98    3  6 

Bills,  steam  tillage,  Uc.         -               -               -  891     2  5 

Stock 59  19  0 

Seed  eom  and  sundries        ...  166    8  1 

Manure    ......  215    2  6 

Feeding  stuffs        -               -                -                •  609    9  9 

Insurance             -           -            -           -           -  16  19  10 


£4,046  18    4 
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1885-86. 


lis 


R«oeipU. 


Wheat     - 
Barley   - 
Stmdnet  - 
Cattle    - 
Sheep  and  wool 
Pigs      - 
Bents 


Btpenditure. 


£         9. 

d. 

'     " 

719    4 

0 

Bent  and  tithe 

•    1,001  11 

0 

Bates     - 

148     8 

0 

Labonr    - 

•    1,078  18 

0 

Bills 

888  18 

3 

Stock       - 

75  17 

6 

Seed  com  and 

56    4 

0 

Manure    - 
Feeding  stuib 
Intforaooe 

xTOni    - 

M,907  10 

9 

£      «. 

d. 

1,125  10 

0 

80    9 

7 

•    1,287  18 

9 

845  15 

9 

128    0 

0 

.      186  14 

3 

152     8 

7 

•      578  12 

0 

16  15 

2 

8^51   19 

1 

55  11 

8 

£3,907  10 

9 

188d-87. 


Beeeipts. 


Wheat     -  -  -  - 

Barley  - 

Sundries,  dairy,  poultry,  he* 

Cattle   - 

Sheep      -  -  .  - 

Pigs       - 

Bents  (cottages,  aUotments,  8ec) 


Loss 


£      t. 

d. 

688  11 

9 

-       829     6 

8 

-       221  15 

5 

1,484  12 

1 

660     4 

10  : 

124     4 

a 

55     4 

0 

4,068  18 

7 

>       684     4 

5 

£4,698     3 

0 

Expenditure. 


Bent,  tithes,  &c. 

Labour  - 

Bates 

BUU      . 

Stock      - 

Seed  corn  and  seeds 

Manures 

Feeding  stuffs 

Insurance 


£      «. 

1,128     0 

1,276  10 

83     1 

289  11 

1,001     1 

14S  10 

161   19 

10 

.       595     7 

9 

16  19 

10 

£4,698     8 

0 

1887.^. 


Beeeipts. 


Wheat     -  -  -  - 

Barley  -  -  - 

Sundries,  seed,  hay,  butter,  &c.  - 
Cattle    ... 
Sheep      -  -  -  - 

Pigs      - 
Rents  reoeiyed     ... 


Expenditure. 


£ 

jr. 

d. 

788 

19 

8 

Bents  and  tithes 

782 

14 

6 

Labour 

582 

3 

3 

BUls 

1,588 

6 

8 

Bates    - 

809 

8 

6 

Stock       - 

150 

7 

0 

Seed  com  and  seeds 

55 

4 

0 

Manures  - 
Feeding  stuffs 
Insurance 

Profit  - 

£4,647 

8 

2 

£      «. 

d. 

1,092  12 

7 

1,174  12 

9 

.       220  10 

8 

76     1 

2 

.       928     0 

e 

170  11 

11 

178     6 

0 

-       419  19 

5 

18  10 

0 

4,269     4 

7 

377  18 

7 

£4,647     3 

2 

1888-69. 


Beeeipts. 


Wheat 
Barley  - 
Sundries 
Gkttle  > 
Sheep 
Pigs  - 
Bvnts 


Expenditure. 


£      «. 

d. 

440  16 

6 

Bents 

604     7 

6 

Tithes    - 

568  10 

6 

Labour    - 

.    2,338     8 

5 

Bates    - 

.       882     7 

6 

BiUs 

98     0 

0 

Stock    - 

50     0 

0 

'Seed  com  and  seeds 

Manures 

Feeding  stn£b     - 
Insurance 

Profit  . 

£4,932  10 

5 

£ 

«. 

d. 

.   1,033 

0 

0 

57 

12 

6 

-    1,324 

0 

0 

80 

19 

1 

.      251 

4 

4 

-   1,110 

16 

2 

71 

19 

1 

-      175 

0 

11 

-      601 

18 

8 

18 

18 

5 

4,725 

4 

2 

-      207 

6 

3 

£4,932 

10 

5 

I    87730. 
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BOTAL  COMHIS&ION  OK  AQBICULTUBE  : 


Beceipts. 


Wheat     - 
BarlejT  - 
Sondnes  « 
Catde    - 
Sheep 
Pigs       - 
Bents      - 


Less  com  and  stock  from  fiurms  giren  op 


B^Mnditnre. 


£      s. 

896  18 

749     3 

66  11 

8»148     6 

796     9 

76  17 

5     4 

d, 
8 
7 
9 
5 
0 
0 
0 

Bents 

Tithes   - 

Labour    - 

Bates    - 

Bills 

Stock    . 

Seed  com  and  seeds 

Manures 

Feeding  stuffs 

Insurance 

4,984  10 
-    1,800     0 

0 
0 

Profit    - 

£8,634  10 

0 

£      t. 

d. 

567     0 

0 

11     5 

2 

•      800    0 

0 

85     8 

9 

•       288     6 

4 

.    I,ld3  16 

6 

-       Ill  13 

5 

.       102     2 

6 

848     1 

0 

16     1 

6 

8,852  15 

2 

-       281  14 

10 

£3,634  10 

0 

1890-91. 


Beceipts. 


Wheat     - 
Barlej   - 
Sondnes  - 
Catae    - 
Sheep 
Rgs       . 
Rents 


Expenditure. 


£      «. 

d. 

547     7 

0 

Bents 

497  12 

0 

Labour - 

33  18 

1 

Bates 

1,255  16 

6 

Bills      - 

647  19 

3 

Stock       - 

70     3 

9 

Seed  com,  &c 

23     4 

0 

Manures  - 
Feeding  stuffs 
Insurance 

Profit 


Loss  by  bankrupt  buteher 
Less  profit  on  fkrm 


£8,076    0    7 


£      s. 

d. 

629  13 

6 

855  11 

5 

42  14 

7 

252  15 

1 

684     7 

6 

69  10 

10 

84     3 

2 

.      383  15 

0 

11   18 

0 

8,014     9 

1 

62  11 

6 

3,076     0 

7 

295  16 

1 

62  11 

6 

£233     4 

7 

1891-92. 


Wheat     • 
Barley  - 
Sundries  • 
Cattle    - 
Sheep 
Pigs       - 
Bents 


£  8.    d. 

505  5     6 

477  14     0 

64  7  11 

1,206  7     6 

814  19     7 

108  10     6 

5  4     0 


£8,182     9     0 


Expenditure. 


Bents 
Labour  - 
Bates       * 
BUls      - 
Stock 

Seed  com,  &c. 
Manures  - 
Feeding  stnfb 
Insurance 


Profit 


£         8,     d. 

-      571     6    0 

- 

- 

•       841     4     4 

37     8     7 

- 

- 

-       219     2     5 

-       247  16     0 

- 

- 

-       117  10     1 

'       116     5     3 

- 

- 

-       420     0     4 

11   16     8 

2,582     8     8 

-       600    0     4 

£3,182     9     0 

1892-98. 


Beceipts. 


Wheat     -  -  -  - 

Barley  - 

Sundries  -  -  .  - 

Cattle    - 

Sheep  -  -  - 

Pigs 

Cottage  rents       ... 

Farm  and  garden  produce  to  house 


Loss    - 


£  a.    d, 

287  10    0 

596  11     0 

67  17     4 

-  1,087  15     6 

536  12  10 

-  115  9     9 

5  4     0 

41  17     6 

2,688  17  11 

-  418  12     1 

£8,107  10     0 


Expenditure. 


Bent  (including  tithe)     - 

Bates    - 

Labour    .... 

BUls      - 

Stock       .  .  .  - 

Seed  cum 

Manures  ... 

Feeding  stufis 

Insurance  ... 

Market  expenses  - 

Half  dairymaid's  and  groom's  wages 


£      s. 

d. 

543  15 

0 

39  11 

11 

790     4 

0 

310  17 

6 

775     0 

0 

97  18 

2 

45     1 

9 

-       458  19 

€ 

10  18 

f 

10     4 

0 

30     0 

0 

£8,107  1^ 

0 
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AooouNTs  of  a  Fabx  of  800  acres 

(280  arable)  in  NoBte  If orpolk,  ftbrmed  by  Owhir— four  conrae 

system. 

1885-86. 

1886-87. 

1887-88. 

1888-89. 

1889-90. 

1890-91. 

1891-92. 

1892-93. 

Dr. 

A 

£ 

* 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

YalaatiQa,  begmnin^  of  year 

2,632 

2^87 

2,718 

2,826 

2,925 

8,001 

2,589 

2,676 

Corn,  oake,  and  seeds  bought    - 

573 

530 

430 

581 

495 

560 

542 

545 

Livestock         -            .           ,             - 

1,681 

885 

1,165 

1,271 

1,099 

840 

929 

898 

Manure       -            -                -                - 

222 

167 

180 

147 

181 

188 

104 

98 

Tradesmen's  bills 

296 

231 

184 

102 

195 

209 

171 

185 

Rent,*  titbes,  taxes,  and  insuranoe 

497 

529 

518 

509 

5l6t 

524t 

585t 

532t 

Labourer  (including  Repairs) 

476 

489 

446 

470 

494 

506 

537 

509 

Profit        

— 

— 

11 

329 

189 

9 

— 

80 

6,877 

5,811    , 

5,647 

6,234 

6,044 

5,788 

5,408 

5,522 

Cb. 

Wheat         -            -               -               - 

452 

508 

858 

482 

495 

585 

429 

451 

Barley 

448 

445 

344 

502 

580 

508 

390 

498 

Dairy  produce  and  poultry 

42 

82 

93 

69 

62 

50 

48 

57 

Ifiscellaneous,  Hay,  Sto. 

45 

96 

150 

61 

44 

74 

120 

157 

Livestock         -           .            -             - 

2,856 

1,886 

1,876 

2,195 

1,918 

1,982 

1,740 

1,985 

Valuation  at  end  of  year    - 

2,987 

2,718 

2,826 

2,925 

3,001 

2,589 

2,676 

2,428 

Loss        .        -            -            - 

46 

145 

— 

— 

— 

— 

9 

— 

6,377 

5,811 

5,647 

6,284 

6,044 

5,783 

5,408 

5,522 

*  Rent  charged  at  Income  Tax  Assessment  Tithe  in  year  1885-86, 88Z. 


t  Extra  marsh  land  included. 


APPENDIX  E.  4.    {See  para.  45.) 


SuKMABT  of  Accoinm  on  a  Fash  of  490  Aobss  in  Mid-Nobtolr  for  the  years  1887-d4. 


» 

Payments. 

Receipts. 

Valuation,  1887 

Payments 

1887-8.-Profit8 

•            *           • 
.            •            « 

- 

£        8. 

4,228     5 

3.957  17 

599     9 

d, 
0 

7 
6 

Receipts  - 
Valuation,  1888    - 

Receipts - 
Valuation,  1889  - 

Receipts - 
Valuation,  1890    - 

Receipts- 
Valuation,  1891    - 

Receipts  - 
Valuation,  1892    - 
Loss    *    - 

Receipts  - 
Valuation,  1893    - 

Receipts - 
Valuation,  1894  - 
Loss 

- 

£     «.    d. 

-  8,753  12     1 

-  5,027    0    0 

8,780  12 

1 

8,780  12     1 

Valuation,  1888 
Payments 
1888-9.— Profits 

5,027    P 

3,869     4 

552  12 

0 
4 
8 

-     3,940  16     7 
.     5,008     0     0 

8,948  16 

7 

8,948  16     7 

Valuation,  1889 
Payments 
1889-90.— ProfiU 

5,008     0 

8,591  14 

388  19 

0 
6 

8 

-  3,797  19     2' 

-  5,190  15     0 

8,988  14 

2 

8,988  14     2 

Valuation,  1890 
Payments 
1890-91.— Profits 

5,190    5 

8,756  16 

141     0 

0 
2 

1 

-  4,405  16     8 

-  4,681     5     0 

' 

9,087     1 

3 

9,087     1     3 

Valuation,  1891 
Payments 
1891-2    - 

4,681     5 
8,267     4 

0 
11 

-  2,884  18     4 

-  4,584     0     0 

-  479  11     7 

7,948     9 

11 

7,948     9  11 

Valuation,  1892 
Payments 
1892-3.— Profits 

4,584     0 

2,801     4 

90     6 

7,475  10 

0 

Of 
3 

-  8,428     0     3 

-  4fi47  10     0 

7,475  10    8 

Valuation,  1893 
Payments 
1893-4  - 

4,047  10 
3,808  12 

0 
8 

-  8,092     2     5 

-  4,075     0     0 

188  10     0 

£7,856    2 

8 

£7,856    2    8 

P2 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  AGRICULTURE  : 


Statement  of  Patvbets  and  BsosiFTi  bh  the  i^ove  Farm  for  the  year  ending  Uth  October  18d4, 
ai  pximmu)  to  the  Ivoomb  Tax  Commimionbiui. 

Farm,  490  acres ;  190,  grass ;  300,  arable. 


Pajments. 


Live  itock  bought  .  .  -  - 

Corn  and  seed<i  bought  for  leed 

Feeding  llt1dB^  oil  cake  and  manure  bought 

Rent  (including  tithe) 

The  amount  of  the  Schedule  A.  assessments 
where  the  occupier  is  also  the  owner  - 

Rates,  taxes  (excluding  income  tax)  and  in- 
surance of  farm  stock       .  .  . 

Labour  on  the  farm        .... 

Tradesmen's  accounts  for  goods  supplied  or  work 
done  upon  the  finrm  ... 

Sundries,  engine  coals,  &c.         ... 

Bills  outstanding,  cake  and  manure     - 


Valuation,  1898  • 


£     s. 

d. 

1.097  18 

8 

85  15 

0 

547  13 

1 

523  10 

0 

50  15 

6 

681  16 

11 

182  13 

1 

11     0 

0 

127  10 

0 

3,808  12 

8' 

4,047  10 

0 

«7,856     2 

3 

LiTe  stock  and  wool  sold  ... 

Ck>ni  and  seeds  sold  ... 

Dairy  produce  and  poultry  sold    (97/.  4«.  9d.) 
included  in  stock         .... 

Other  produce     -  .  -  - 

Labour,  stock,  implements,  &c.,  hired  out 

Taking  in  sheep  or  cattle  to  graxe 

Other  receipts,  ris.,-- 

Bent      -  -  .  -      5    0    0 

Hay  -  -  -    21    0    0 

Sundries       -  -  -     -       1     1     0 


2,884  16 
621     4 


d. 
7 
2 


Value  of  farm  produce  used  by  household 


27     1 
59    0 


Valuation,  1894  - 
Balance  lost  on  year 


3,092 

2 

5 

4,075 

0 

0 

188 

19 

10 

£7,856     2     8 


APPENDIX  R  5.    (See  para.  45.) 


Balance  Sheet  for  the  Teab  ending  October  11th,  1893,  of  the  Mid-Nobfolk  Faem,  North  Tuddseham, 

(containing  about  208  Acres). 


Becdpts. 

X     #.   d. 

Horse  (exchange) 

. 

I  17    6 

Bullocks      . 

350  12     6 

Calves 

. 

6  10     0 

Sheep  and  wool 

174  18     0 

Swine  -            -            - 

• 

17  10    0 

Fowls 

- 

27     7     8 

Ck>yenant8 

. 

822     4     0 

Com 

. 

518     3     8 

Milk  and  butter 

- 

208     7     0 

BteB 

- 

2     0     7i 

Horses  and  men  making 

and  carting  hay 

on 

Vicarage  meadow  - 

- 

7     3     0 

Allowed  by  landlady  off  rent    - 

25     0     0 

Deficit 

- 

24     7     2^ 

£1,681     0     9 


Payments. 


£    «.    d. 

Labour  ......  890    5    2 

Tradesmen's  bills        -           •           -  -  109  18    8 

Feeding  stuffs    -            -                        .  -  244  11     9 

Artificial  manure         -           -            -  -  21  10    0 

Town  muck        .            •            .            -  -  8  12    0 

Seeds  (bariey,  annn«l  grass,  and  roots)  -  88     4     1 

Bent,  tithe,  and  rates     ....  350    0    0 

Taxes              -            .           -            -  -  4     4     7 

Insurance            -            -                        -  -  5     7    6 

Horses             -            -            -            -  -  41  10    0 

Bollocks              -            -                         .  -  148  10    0 

Cow    -            -            -            -            -  -15     00 

Sheep     -            -            -            -            -  -  136    0    0 

Swine              -            -            -            -  -  400 

Fowls     -            -            -            -            -  -  180 

Carriages  and  implements       .            -  .  35  10    0 

Carpenters  and  bricklayers         >            -  3    9    6 

Threshing       -            -            -            -  -  18  10    0 

Grarden    woric  (gardener  from    Dereham  odd 

days)           -            -            -            -  .  2    9     7 

Veterinary  surgeon         .           -           -  -  8    4    0 

Harness  makers  -  -  -  >  4  10  0 
Wear  and  tear  of  carriages  and  implements  for 

the  year      -            -            -            -  -2000 

Miscellaneous     -            -            -            -  -22    35 

By  loss  of  stock           -            -            -  -  2  13     6 


£1,681     0    9 


Norn.^No  allowance  has  been  made  for  interest  of  2,500/.  inyested,  or  anything  taken  horn  the  holding  by  the  tenant  for 
lifing  or  personal  expenses. 

;         N.B.— This  is  believed  to  be  the  best  farm  in  this,  the  East  Dereham,  district 

Tho0.  Cranmbb,  Tenant. 
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SUICMA&T  of  ACOOUHTS 

on  a  Farm  of  338  Acbss  in  West  Nobiolk  in  Lavdiobd's  Hands 

.    Let  in 

1891 

at  21s.  per  Acre. 

1888-89. 

1889-90. 

1890-91. 

% 

1888-89. 

1889-90. 

1890.91. 

The  &nn  :   Dr. — 

£ 

A 

£ 

The  farm:  Cr.— 

& 

£ 

£ 

Labour     -           -           - 

811 

849 

904 

Wheat  sold 

108 

118 

72 

Bent,  rates,  and  tithe 

348 

246 

44 

Barley  and  oats 

261 

479 

404 

Trndesmen's  bUbi  - 
Cake  and  seeds 

184 
501 

167 
492 

179 
425 

Beans  and  peas     - 

r65"i 

\66/ 

22 

255 

Hay,  straw,  &c.     - 

14 

— 

61 

Seeds,  hay,  &c. 

2 

a3 

Manure            -         -        - 

16 

19 

18 

Feed,  &c.  - 

— 

^ 

16 

Stock 

1,002 

1,449 

1,055 

118 

77 

106 

Sundries 

42 

18 

.          44 

Live  stock 

1,989 

2,519 

2,470 

Corn,  &c.  for  Hall  - 

217 

212 

165 

Valuation    at   beginning    of 

Valuation  of  coyenants  to 

year:— 

incoming  tenant    - 

— 

— 

437 

Com  unsold  -           -        - 

1,440 

1,573 

1,438 

Grazing  stock,  beasts 

1,140 

1,866 

1,457 

Valuation  at  end  of  year  :— 

„        „      sheep 

521 

558 

287 

Com,  in  hand 

1,578 

1,437 

926 

».      P»g»    - 

71 

70 

103 

Gracing  stock,  beasts 

1,866 

1,457 

872 

Horses        -          -           - 

415 

894 

421 

„        „      sheep 

558 

287 

319 

Implements  •            -        - 

596 

52t» 

521 

^      pigB  - 

70 

103 

57 

Fowls 

6 

1 

5 

Horses 

894 

421 

478 

Implements 

528 

521 

526 

Fowls 

— 

5 

7 

Surplus 

213 

— 

182 

Loss 

— 

71 

~ 

APPENDIX  E.  7.     {See  para.  46.) 


Statement  of  Payments  and  Beceipts  on  a  Farm  of  1,200  Acres  in  Mid-Norfolk. 
Year  ending  11th  October  1893. 


Payments. 


live  stock,  bought       -  -  -  - 

Com  and  seeds,  bought  for  seed  -  -        - 

Feeding  stuffs,  oil  c&e,  and  manure    - 

Bent  (including  tithe)        -  ... 

The  amount  of  the  Schedule  A.  As8essment, 

where  occupier  is  also  owner ;  rates,  taxes 

(excluding  income  tax),  and  insurance  of 

fiirm  stock  -  -  - 

Labour  on  the  farm        ... 

Tradesmen's  account  for  goods  or  work  on 

him  ;  sundries  .... 


Valuation,  1892 


d. 
5 
9 
0 
185  17  11 


£  t. 
500  14 
822  8 
796  18 


88     1 
1,229  18 


Beceipts. 


Live  stock  and  wool  sold  (wool,  148/.  75.  lOd.) 
Cora  and  seeds,  sold  ... 

Dairy  produce  and  poultry  sold 
Hay,  straw,  or  roots,  &c.  &c. 
Value  farm  produce  used  by  household,  none. 
Sold  to  HaU,  105/. 


Valuation,  1898 
Babnce,  loss  on  year 


201  9  2 

8,825  3  4 

6,508  5  0 

£9,883  8  4 


Year  ending  11th  Ootobbr  1894. 


£     s. 

1.765     5 

1,262  12 

JOS     0 

91     7 

I 
3 
0 
9 

105     0 

0 

3,329     5 
5,110  10 
1,393  18 

1 
0 
3 

£9,833     8     4 


Payments. 


Beeeipts. 


Live  stock  bought  .... 

Cora  and  seeds  bought  for  seed 
Feeding  stuffs,  oil  oike,  and  manure  bought    - 
Bent  (molnding  tithe)         -  « 

The  amount  of  the  Schedole  A.  assessment, 
where  the  occupier  is  also  the  owner ;  rates, 
taxes  (excluding  income  tax),  and  insurance 
of  farm  stock  .  -  .  . 

Labour  on  the  farm  -  -  - 

Tradesmen's  accounts  for  goods  supplied  or 
work  done  on  farm  .... 
Sundries  ------ 


Valuation,  1893 


£  «. 

190  14 

758  19 

184  10 


112  10 
1,110     6 


254 


2,618     7     1 
5,110  10     0 

£7,728  17     1 


Live  stock  and  wool  sold 

C^ra  and  seeds  sold 

Dairy  produee  and  poultry  sold,  other  produce, 
including  hay,  straw,  or  roots,  labour,  stock, 
implements,  &c.  hired  out  to  Hall    - 

£    8.    d. 

Taking  in  sheep  or  cattle  to  grase         8    9    0 

Other  receipts,  viz.,  sundries        -      55    0    0 


Value    farm    produce    used    by     household, 
NarfoidHall     -  -  .  - 


Valuation,  1894 
Balance,  loss  on  year 


Digitized  by 


£  jr.  d. 
947  3  0 
840     9     5 


104     0     0 


63     9 
96     0 

0 
0 

2,051     1 

4,739  16 

937  19 

5 
0 

8 

£7,728  17 

1 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  AGRICULTURE: 

APPENDIX  E.  8.     {See  para.  45.) 


Statbitent  of  AooouNTS  (AvBEAGB  of  Thkee  Ybab8  ending  Mjchablmas  1894)  on  a  Pabk  of  Q¥i  Ajdres 

(Two-thirds  Akablb)  in  West  Nokpolk. 


Payments. 


Com  and  seeds  bought 

Live  stock  booj^ht 

Oake  and  manure 

Tradesmen's  bills 

Bent,  rates,  taxes,  tithe 

Labour   -  .  -  - 

Miscellaneoos  expenses 

Balance  for  interest  on  capital,  &c. 


£1,928    4    6 


Beoeipts. 


£ 

8. 

d. 

184 

9 

0 

Wheat  sold 

154 

4 

6 

Barley  sold 

147 

1 

7 

Other  com 

94 

6 

4 

Dairy  produce 

555 

14 

0 

Miscellaneous 

621 

13 

0 

Live  stock 

85 

4 

4 

185 

5 

8 

1 

£     *. 

d. 

880  19 

0 

•       491     6 

6 

56  11 

0 

87     7 

0 

105  10 

0 

854  11 

0 

£1,928     4 

6 

APPENDIX  E.  9.     {See  para.  45.) 


Statement  of  Accounts  for  1892-3  on  a  Fask  of  75  Acbbs  at  Tebbington  St.  Clement's,  West  Nobfolk. 


Bxpenditure. 


Live  stock  bought  on  to  farm 
Com  and  seeds  bought  for  seed     - 
Feeding  stuffs,  oil  oike,  and  manure     - 
Schedule  A.  assessment    .  -  - 

Bates  and  taxes,  and  insurance  of  farm  stock 
liabour  on  the  f&rm 

Tithe         -  -  -  -  - 

Tradesmen's  account  for  goods  and  work  done 


£    s. 

d. 

167  12 

0 

16     9 

5 

115  12 

10 

2     7 

0 

15  15 

8 

155  13 

0 

20  10 

10 

67  12 

6 

£561  12  10 


Beoeipts. 


Live  stock  and  wool  sold 
Com  nnd  seeds 
Dairy  produce  and  poultry 
Team  labour 


Loss 


£      a. 

d. 

864     1 

3 

124     0 

7 

14  10 

6 

2     5 

0 

604  17 

4 

56  15 

6 

£561  12 

10 

APPENDIX  E.  10.    {See  para.  45.) 


Statement  of  Payments  and  Beceipts  in  respect  of  the  Oooupatiov  of  1,969  Aches  of  Land  in  MrD-NoRPOLK 

farmed  by  the  Owves. 

Yeab  ending  11th  October  1893. 


Payments. 

d, 

0 
6 
8 
0 
0 
6 
10 

BeeeipU. 

Live  stock  bought       -            -            .            . 
Corn  and  seed  bought  for  seed 
Feeding  stuffs,  oil  cake,  and  manure    - 
Bent  of  glebe        -            -               - 
^nt  and  tithes            -            -            - 
Water,  taxes,  and  insurance  of  farm  stock 
Labour  on  the  farm 

£     J?. 

594     0 

851   15 

1,847  11 

19  10 

343  11 

199  19 

2,262     5 

Live  stock  and  wool  sold  (wool,  820/.  9^.  6<f.) 
Com  and  seeds  sold     -            -            .            , 
Hay,  straw,  or  roots          ^               .               . 
Labour,  stock,  implements,  &c.,  hired  out 
Value  of  produce  used  by  household,  none. 
Farm  house  unoccupied. 

£     *. 

8,202  18 

2,818  15 

45  10 

45     0 

d. 
0 
9 
0 
0 

Tradesmen's  account  for  goods  supplied 

work  done  on  the  farm 
Sundries,  steam  cultivation 


Valuation,  1892 


446 
484 


6,489  14     7 
12,178     0     0 

£18,662  14     7 


Valuation,  1893 
Balance  loss  on  year 


6,106  18     9 

11,C68  10    0 

1,487    5  10 


£18,662  14     7 


No  rent  charged,  no  interest  on  capital.  The  farm  was  let  (635  acres)  at  Michaelmas  1898.  The  valuation  at  Michaelmas 
4,000/.,  part  of  the  sum  11,068/.  10«.  was  not  realised  by  some  800/.,  owing  to  the  fiUl  in  prices,  making  the  loss  1,787/.  6«.  lOrf. 
on  the  two  farms  for  the  year. 
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APPENDIX  E.  11.     (See  paxa.  45.) 


Statemxnt  of  Patmsnts  and  Bbcbipts  in  respect  of  the  Oocupahon  of  940  Acbbs  in  Mis-Ngrfolk 

farmed  by  the  Owubs. 

Yeab  ending  11th  October  1S94. 


Payments. 


Live  stock  bought        .... 

Com  and  seeds  bought  for  seed 

Feeding  stulls,  oil  cake,  and  manore  boaght   - 

Bent  (mclnding  tithe) — 

Rent  of  glebe  -  -  -  . 

Tithe  -  -  .  - 

The  amount  of  the  Schedule  A.  assessment 
where  the  occupier  is  also  the  owner ;  rates, 
taxes  (excluding  Income  Tax)  and  in- 
soranoe  of  farm  stock   ... 

Labour  on  the  farm  ... 

Tradesmen's  accounts  fbr  goods  supplied  or 
work  done  upon  the  farm    - 

Sundries 


Yalaation,  1893 


A  s, 

884  19 

258  11 

1,059  4 

19  10 
190  15 


d. 
6 
5 
4 

0 

4 


98 
1,254 


2i 
4i 


185  14 
10  0 

6 
0 

3.400  8 
7,068  10 

8 
0 

iSl0,468  18     8 


Receipts. 


Liye  stock  and  wool  sold         .  .  . 

Com  and  seeds  sold  .  .  . 

Dairy  produce  and  poultry  sold 

Other  produce,  including  hay,  straw,  or  roots  • 

Labour,  stock,  implements,  &o.,  hired  out 

Taking  in  sheep  or  cattle  to  graze 

Other  receipts,  viz.. 


Valuation,  1894 
Balance  loss 


£  #.  d. 
2,558  18  10 
1,065    0     7 


90  6  7 

58  8  2 

8.768  9  2 

4,739  16  0 

1,960  18  6 


dgl0,468  18      8 


Size  of  farm,  940  acres.    It  is  now  being  laid  dono^  to  sheep-walk, 
depreciation  in  the  yaluation.    No  rents,  no  interest  en  capitaL 


Horses  and  stock  have  been  sold  off,  this  accounts  for 


APPENDIX  E.  12.     (See  para.  57.) 


AoKBAGE,  Yaifi  and  Yalub  of  Cobk  Gbops  on  a  Faxm  in  South  Nomroix. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Beans. 

.  Oats. 

Seed. 

Acres. 

Coombs. 

£ 

Acres. 

Coombs. 

& 

Acres. 

Coombs. 

£ 

Acres. 

Coombs. 

A 

Acres. 

£ 

1874 

— 

— 

1,062 

— 

— 

1,189 

— 

— 

333 

— 

— 

— 





1875 

— 

— 

834 

— 

— 

959 

— 

— 

253 

— 

— 

121 

— 

218 

1876   .  - 

— 

— 

1,038 

— 

— 

1,034 

— 

— 

117 

— 

— 

115 



209 

1877 

— 

— 

750 

— 

— 

1,197 

— 

— 

229 

— 

— 

59 

— 

176 

1878 

82 

850 

892 

87 

870 

858 

30 

370 

414 

10 

155 

105 

31 

205 

1879 

67 

535 

614 

91 

763 

713 

13 

85 

96 

18 

176 

130 





1880 

80 

810 

879 

84 

995 

805 

23 

217 

222 

14 

208 

147 



108 

1881 

81 

703 

880 

86 

1,088 

854 

24 

202 

217 

12 

169 

115 

32 

426 

1882 

88 

798 

872 

102 

1,108 

892 

20 

227 

126 

11 

185 

231 

41 

275 

1888 

75 

719 

706 

91 

1,268 

1,026 

81 

210 

199 

14 

225 

151 

38 

483 

1884 

92 

973 

829 

90 

1,250 

1,089 

S6 

289 

273 

6 

63 

41 

31 

361 

1885 

88 

776 

673 

97 

1,194 

931 

18 

162 

146 

9 

122 

77 

48 

398 

1886 

81 

814 

731 

100 

1,281 

918 

23 

232 

208 

14 

161 

89 

39 

355 

1887 

81 

972 

867 

91 

976 

818 

16 

152 

146 

14 

141 

88 

53 

550 

1888 

90 

978 

780 

91 

1,196 

763 

24 

220 

208 

9 

103 

63 

24 

115 

1889 

82 

662 

666 

100 

863 

701 

21 

132 

106 

12 

120 

92 

47 

236 

1890 

81 

671 

665 

100 

1,054 

735 

27 

138 

112 

12 

104 

85 

38 

195 

1891 

81 

786 

642 

92 

1,127 

742 

22 

201 

180 

10 

112 

61 

43 

207 

1892 

90 

725 

510 

91 

1,175 

783 

9 

80 

62 

9 

175 

91 

85 

332 

1898 

91 

806 

521 

100 

668 

402 

19 

165 

120 

22 

152 

80 

— 

— 
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ROYAL  GOIOCISSION  ON    AGRICULTURE: 

APPENDIX  F.  1.     {See  para.  33.) 


iNSTAVCBt  of  ABDUcnoNB  in  Baxeablb  Yalub  of 
Fabms  in  the  Swattham  Union. 


IN8TAN0S8  of  BiDVCTiONS  in  the  Bazbablb  Yalub 
of  Fabms  in  Fbbbbudge  Ltnn  Union. 


Former  Yaluatioo. 

Preseot  Yaloation. 

Date  of 

Redoetion. 

Gross. 

Rateable. 

Gross. 

Rateable. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

147 

139 

100 

97 

Got.  1893. 

277 

249 

226 

209 

„ 

400 

859 

294 

272 

» 

615 

553 

523 

471 

Jan.  1894. 

240 

217 

225 

208 

ft 

452 

406 

367 

830 

f> 

899 

369 

351 

816 

May  1894. 

350 

315 

288 

210 

>» 

582 

524 

442 

898 

»» 

160 

144 

107 

96 

it 

104 

93 

85 

76 

»» 

844 

812 

256 

286 

f« 

297 

275 

174 

162 

ti 

270 

248 

212 

191 

V* 

231 

208 

182 

164 

9t 

850 

815 

269 

242 

ff 

100 

97 

79 

76 

July  1894. 

90 

76 

68 

55 

»> 

51 

43 

18 

11 

» 

222 

200 

162 

146 

Oct.  1894. 

56 

58 

26 

25 

1* 

351 

316 

258 

282 

>« 

)00 

85 

56 

48 

»» 

66 

56 

17 

15 

» 

170 

153 

141 

127 

t» 

576 

518 

810 

279 

>» 

492 

443 

223 

200 

•» 

192 

172 

80 

72 

ft 

90 

76 

45 

38 

tt 

529 

481 

440 

896 

tt 

146 

188 

78 

69 

M 

184 

166 

140 

126 

n 

159 

143 

140 

126 

*> 

515 

463 

486 

892 

n 

546 

492 

885 

346 

ft 

297 

267 

228 

200 

ft 

491 

448 

440 

896 

ft 

Aersage. 

Oriiniial  Valoation. 

- 

Redaction  by 
AaMMment  Committe*. 

Date  of 
Redne- 

Qrom. 

RatMble. 

OraM. 

Bataable. 

tion. 

A.     B.P. 

U09    8  16 

£    «.  d. 
1.076  16    6 

£     9.   d. 
906  18   6 

£    9.  d. 

988    0    0 

£    9.  d. 
866    0    0 

1804. 

uoi  OlS 

700    0    0 

640  10    0 

686  16    0 

489    6    0 

1804. 

658    1    8 

668    8    6 

619  10    0 

467  14    0 

408    7    6 

1898. 

ijm  0  0 

419  11    0 

888    8    6 

869.11    0 

807  17    6 

1804. 

868    38S 

817    4    7 

816    7    6 

846U    7 

888  16    0 

1808. 

461    8    4 

404    0    0 

874  18    6 

886    4    0 

864  16    0 

1804. 

to«o  OSl 

866  11    8 

798    7    6 

668    0    0 

688    8    6 

18B8. 

8488    8S6 

1.286  19    0 

1.088    8    6 

1,018  19    0 

9tt  10    0 

1888. 

- 

- 

— 

879  10    0 

818  10    0 

1894. 

740    8  11 

094    7    6 

66017    6 

4177    6    0 

441  10    0 

1898. 

B. 

Instances  of  Beduotion  in  Assbssmbnts  of  Fabks  in 
the  MinoBD  and  Landitch  Union. 


Former 

Present 

Quantity. 

Rateable 

Rateable 

When  reduction  made. 

Value. 

Value. 

Acres. 

£ 

£ 

280 

803  10 

151  15 

Ist  January  1894. 

456 

426     5 

257  15 

*f           ft 

378 

253  10 

164  10 

28th  August  1898. 

170 

245     5 

136    0 

28rd  October  1893. 

672 

488  10 

264  10 

20th  NoTember  1893. 

242 

247   10 

120     5 

»>            >i 

681 

882  10 

604    0 

»            tf 

533 

465     0 

264     0 

4th  December  1898. 

212 

166  10 

82     0 

29th  January  1894. 

388 

309     0 

195  15 

7tb  May  1894. 

588 

452  15 

1 

322  10 

22nd  October  1894. 

APPENDIX  F.  2.    {See  para.  34.) 


Rateable  Yalub  of  Fabishes  in  Downhak,  Fbebbridoe  Ltnn,  Mitjobd  and  LANniTCH,  and  Swaythax  Unions 

in  1881  (or  1882)  and  1894  respectively. 

DowNHAM  Union  (1881  and  1894.) 


Parishes. 

1881. 

1894. 

£ 

£ 

Barton  Bendish 

4,839 

8,858 

Bexwell      - 

2,045 

1,482 

Boughton 

2,288 

1,588 

Crimplesham 

2,891 

2,206 

Denver  -           -            -            - 

6,325 

4,764 

Dereham  West 

5,170 

8.607 

Downham  Market 

11,785 

11,082 

Fincham    -                -                - 

6,018 

4,130 

Fordham           - 

8,599 

2,449 

HUgay       - 

12,580 

8,962 

Holme  next  Runcton     - 

1,985 

1,597 

Marham     - 

5,006 

8,190 

Roxham             -            .            - 

878 

580 

Buneton,  South 

1,888 

910 

Rvston  -            -            -            - 
Shouldham 

1,058 

804 

5,020 

2,982 

Shouldham  Thorpe  - 

1,982 

1,587 

Southery            -            .            - 

6,067 

5,187 

Carried  forward  - 

80,869 

60,860 

Parishes. 


Brought  forward  • 
Stoke  Ferry 

Stow  Bardolph  -  -  - 

Stradsett     - 
Tottenhill 

Wallington  cum  Thorpland 
Watlington 

Werehfun  -  -  - 

Wimbotsham 

Wormegay        -  -  - 

Wretton     - 

Wiggenhall  St.  German's 
Wiggenhall  St.  Mary  Magdalen 
Wiggenhall  St.  Mary  the  Yirgin 
Wiggenhall  St.  Peter    - 
Wehiey,  Norfolk 
Welney,  Cambridgeshire 

Totals 


I 


1881. 


149,724 


1894. 


£ 

£ 

80,869 

60,860 

4,120 

8,705 

9,896 

7,894 

2,029 

1,621 

2,569 

1,941 

1,949 

1,891 

4,492 

3,617 

4,246 

8,280 

3,681 

2,475 

3,716 

2,516 

2,087 

1,460 

8,405 

2,666 

7,960 

5,561 

5,759 

4,290 

2,178 

1,408 

6,785 

4,740 

4,038 

2,975 

111,825 
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F&BEBBiDOB  LTim  Uniov  (1881  aiidl894>. 


FUi8ll>J3. 


January  1881. 


I 


Deoember  18M. 


GroM 

eBtimated 

BentaL 


Rateable 
Value. 


Grow 


BentaL 


Aihwicken 
Babingley 
fiawaey 
Bi\nej»  West 
Ostleacre 
Castle  Bdfliiig 
Conghaiu    • 
FUtoham- 
(Hywood    • 
GiO^ton    - 
Oayton  Thorpe 
GrimitODe 
Harpley 
Hillington 
Lesiate    - 

Mmasingham, 

Great. 
Mmwingham, 

liitUe. 
Middleton 

Hintlynu    - 

Newton,  West 

Pentney  • 

Boydon 

Buncton,  North 

Sandrmgfaam 

Setchey    - 

Walton,  Bast 

Westacre    • 

Winch,  Bast 

Winch,  West 

Wootton.  North 

Wootton,  South 

Woolferton 


£      9.  d, 

1,840  19  3 

1,069  19  5 

788  16  1 

8,100    9  6 

0,660U  0 

8,646    7  S 

8,768  19  2 

6,186  16  0 

6,747    6  t 

SjaOi  11  B 

1,968  16  0 

6,879    0  0 

3,876  17  1 

8,668  16  6 

8,041    9  3 

6,681  14  3 

8.74B  U  10 

6,488    8  8 

1303    4  0 

1.760    4  3 

3330    6  7 

1,082  16  6 

3300  11  10 

1311  11  8 

1331    6  0 

2,166    9  0 

3.772  14  0 

4357    1  6 

3.488    6  1 

4364    8  10 

8316    8  3 

4,181  16  7 


£      s.  d. 

1.680  10  0 

1,008    2  6 

786    6  0 

8.684  18  6 

6319    6  0 

2360  10  0 

3*449  17  6 

4388    0  0 

5317    8  6 

4,841  U  6 

1311    7  6 

4391    7  6 

8,968    8  6 

8368    8  6 

1,779  16  0 

6,068  10  0 

3.487  18  6 

6,707    0  0 

1.468  10  0 

1383    0  0 

3378    0  0 

990  10  0 

2380    0  0 

1306    7  6 

1314  18  6 

2,004  18  6 

3,487    6  0 

3.782    0  0 

2369  10  0 

8364    7  6 

8397    6  0 

3368  10  0 


108.090  19    6    96307    6    0    88366    8    6    70,078    9    0 


£      t.  d. 

1,843    7  7 

707  15  3 

840    3  6 

2.080    0  10 

4380    9  4 

1364  10  10 
8317  18  8 
8,404  11  0 
6388  11  8 
3388    0  3 

1388  8  2 
6328  6  6 
2,437  17  6 
2,779  19  8 
1386  17  11 
4,086  18  6 

2.406  17  1 
4,474    9  6 

1.407  12  0 

1389  2  4 
2,926  7  6 
1484  9  8 
2341  8  2 
1322  16  2 

1365  14  3 
1,430  6  6 
2376  0  0 
3409  11  8 
3390  6  10 
.3327  17  3 
2366  6  4 
3,762  19  8 


Rateable 
Value. 


£     9.  d. 

1,803  10  0 

655  15  0 

685    0  0 

1,504  17  6 

4488    7  6 

1.771    8  6 

8,486  18  6 

3478    6  0 

6,693    6  6 

8341  10  0 

1316  IS  6 

4^06  18  6 

8464  16  0 

8,068  18  6 

1,071    7  6 

3348    6  0 

1399    7  6 

8388  16  0 

906  10  0 

1489  17  6 

8311  17  6 

909  10  0 

1313  10  0 

1316    0  0 

1334  10  0 

1388    7  6 

8,131  17  6 

8361  17  6 

2342  10  0 

3.100  17  6 

1.769  17  6 

3408  12  6 


MiTFORD  and  Ljlnbitgh  Uhiov  (1881  and  1894). 


September 
1881. 


September 
1894. 


Bawdesweli  •* 

Beeston 

Beetley 

Billingford 

Bilnej,  East     • 

Bintree 

Brislej    - 

ByUagh 

Colkirk 

Cranworth 

Dereham,  East 

Dunham,  Great 

Dunham,  Little    « 

Elmham,  North 

Elsing 

Foxlej    - 

Franiham,  Great 

Fransham,  Little 

GarvestoDe 

Gately 

GressenhaU 

Guist 


Carried  forward    - 


£ 

£ 

2,307 

1,939 

4,488 

2,965 

8,958 

2,153 

3,260 

1,884 

1,046 

722 

3,685 

1,941 

2,230 

1,598 

1,165 

1,092 

2,746 

1,849 

1,746 

1,412 

27,882 

314,908 

8,648 

2,278 

3,182 

2,282 

7,656 

6,868 

2,429 

1,884 

2,180 

1,738 

3,573 

2,476 

2,019 

1,455 

1,881 

1,680 

2,220 

1,541 

4,784 

8,507 

8,113 

2,051 

87,438 


Mitford  and  Landitoh  Union — eontimifd. 


September       September 
1881.  1894. 


Brought  forward 
Hardiofham 
Hockenng 
Hoe      - 
Homingtoft 
Kempstone 

Letton  -  -  - 

Lexham,  East 
Lexham,  West     - 
Litcham 
Longham    - 
Lyng 
MatSshall 

Mattishall  Bergh     - 
Mileham 
Oxwick 
Beymerstoue 
Bougham 
Seaming 
Shipdham    - 
Soothbergh 
Sparham 
Stanfield     - 
Swanton  Morley 
Thnxton 
Tittleshall   - 
Tnddenham,  East 
Taddenham,  North 
Twyford      - 
Weaseubam  All  Saints    - 
Weaseuham  St.  Peter's 
Wellii^ham 
Wendlmg 
Westfield    - 
Whinbergh 
Whissonsett 
Woodrising 
Worthing 
Yaxham  • 


£ 

£ 

87,438 

69,668 

5,342 

4.107 

3,U«" 

2,504 

2,662 

1,780 

2,193 

1,528 

1,80S 

558 

1,775 

1,589 

1,568 

1,179 

1,162 

649 

8,695 

8,021 

1,637 

1,899 

2,961 

2,158 

5,651 

4,186 

1,292 

916 

4,116 

2,925 

1,478 

1,181 

3,005 

2,050 

3,888 

2,576 

6,074 

4,871 

9,592 

7,022 

2,069 

1,388 

2,048 

1,428 

1,645 

1,058 

4,826 

8,755 

2,042 

1,762 

4,366 

2,799 

8,848 

2,571 

4,348 

2,537 

1,062 

785 

2,722 

1,782 

2,063 

1,583 

1,428 

764 

2,635 

1396 

1,189 

878 

2,436 

1,678 

2,829 

2,088 

1,835 

1,215 

1,101 

896 

3,759 

3,090 

197,598 


149,605 


Rateable  Vixus  of  Parishes  in  Swaf?hax  Union, 
1882  and  1894. 


Parishes. 


Lady  Day, 
1882. 


Lady  Day, 
1894. 


Ashill      - 

Beacliamwell    - 

Bodney 

Bradenham,  East 

Bradenham,  West 

Buckenham  Tofts    - 

Caldecot  - 

Cockley  Cley   - 

Colvestone  - 

Cressingham,  Great 

Cressingham,  Little 

Didlington 

Foolden 

Gooderstone 

Hilborough 

Holme  Hale     - 

Hough  ton-on-the-Hill 

Ickburgh 

Langfoid 

Narborough 

Narford   - 

Necton 

Newton  (by  Castleacre) 

Oxborough 

Piokenham,  North 

Pickeuham,  South  - 

Saham  Toney 

Shingham 

Southacre    - 

Sporle-with-Falgrave 

Stanford 

SwafFham    • 

ThrextoQ 


69,668 


£ 

5,452 

2,91*5 

1,289 

3,828 

3,065 

369 

389 

1,736 

428 

2,912 

2,345 

1,398 

8,544 

3,324 

2,651 

4,348 

991 

863 

867 

3,804 

1,569 

5,899 

1,525 

3,186 

1,861 

1,792 

7,272 

542 

3,101 

6,454 

1,158 

16,269 

1,115 

98,220 


4,045 
2,184 

865 
2,713 
2,465 

440 

385 
1,475 

845 
1,946 
1,621 
1,142 
2,601 
2,297 
2,214 
3,liS6 

714 

782 

700 
8,040 
1,316 
4,256 

856 
2,098 
1,409 
1,155 
5,431 

408 
1,535 
4,549 

951 
18,748 

756 

73,575 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  AGRICULTURE: 

APPENDIX  F.  3.    {See  para.  128.) 


NoKwiOH  Oattlb  Mabkbt. 

WmuT  Bbtubh  of  Cattle,  Shbip,  Pigs,  and  HoBais,  from  January  let,  1890,  ix)  December  Ist,  1894. 
1890.  1891. 


Date. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Pigs. 

Horses. 

January 

4 

1,679 

1,090 

50 

28 

11 

1.572 

2,621 

26 

36 

18 

1,637 

2,821 

22 

21 

25 

1,392 

3,710 

22 

27 

February 

1 

1,389 

3,16? 

56 

12 

8 

1,512 

3,019 

41 

30 

15 

1,773 

3,088 

29 

— 

22 

1,995 

3,646 

78 

34 

March 

1 

1,911 

2,911 

— 

— 

8 

2,300 

4,407 

49 

29 

15 

2,448 

6,153 

87 

41 

22 

1,891 

3,136 

74 

34 

29 

1,917 

3,517 

108 

25 

April 

3 

1,910 

12,846 

~ 

199 

5 

1,120 

1,141 

128 

125 

12 

2,016 

4,869 

68 

25 

19 

2,191 

5,800 

112 

62 

26 

2,311 

4,628 

67 

24     . 

May 

3 

2,603 

5,187 

132 

63 

10 

2,408 

3,898 

210 

61 

17 

2,502 

4,920 

155 

84 

24 

1,611 

6,204 

47 

32 

31 

1,844 

9,490 

96 

73 

Jnne 

7 

2,307 

10,470 

127 

57 

14 

2,096 

8,301 

56 

53 

21 

1,856 

10,994 

155 

56 

28 

1,535 

8,553 

152 

69 

Jnly 

5 

1,263 

8,847 

72 

19 

12 

1,200 

10,782 

139 

69 

19 

684 

10,655 

52 

25 

26 

782 

10,699 

70 

46 

August 

2 

1,021 

8,860 

68 

19 

9 

908 

8,642 

82 

63 

16 

706 

4,264 

66 

19 

28 

639 

3,098 

73 

40 

30 

917 

3,006 

61 

8 

September 

6 

1,354 

4,575 

47 

100 

18 

1,606 

4,615 

108 

81 

20 

1,918 

3,450 

112 

104 

27 

1,784 

4,853 

52 

49 

October 

4 

2,268 

3,566 

86 

88 

11 

2,456 

3,089 

54 

115 

18 

8,128 

2,064 

45 

58 

26 

2,929 

2,461 

35 

47 

November 

1 

3,774 

1,352 

50 

55 

8- 

3,952 

1,478 

45 

19 

15 

4,828 

2,123 

187 

17 

22 

8,884 

1,816 

190 

29 

29 

3,218 

982 

113 

28 

December 

6 

2,609 

1,959 

130 

21 

13 

1,694 

1,289 

— 

2 

20 

1,151 

319 

17 

— 

27 

410 

265 

— 

102,009 

249,543 

4,100 

2,411 

Date. 


Biarch 


April 


May 


Cattle. 


Sheep.  Figs. 


Horses. 


January  3 
10 
17 
24 
31 
February  7 
14 
21 
28 

7 

14 

'21 

26 

28 

4 
11 
18 
25 

2 

9 
16 
23 
80 

6 
IS 
20 
27 

4 
11 
18 
25 

1 

8 
16 
22 
29 
September  5 
12 
19  I 
26  I 

3I 
10 
17 
24 
31 

7 
14 
21 
28 

6 
12 
19 
24 


June 


July 


August 


October 


November 


December 


697 
1,118 
1,148 
1,438 
1,548 
1,555 
1,865 
1,653 
1,755 
1,511 
1,549 
1,585 
1,295 

918 
2,075 
1,777 
2,887 
2,294 
2,640 
2,974 
2,969 
2,450 
2,687 
2,419 
2,249 
2,883 
1,794 
1,287 
1,013 
1,045 
1,063 

992 
1,685 
1,229 
1,186 
1,168 
1,689 
1,519 
3,120 
2,612 
8,384 
8,421 
3,717 
4,672 
4,373 
4,765 
3,896 
8,481 
3,462 
3,192 
3,021 
1,682 

219 


1,110 
986 
1,392 
1,783 
865 
2,298 
2,391 
3,650 
8,399 
3,521 
8,993 
4,654 
10,816 
1,072 
6,106 
5,187 
6,008 
4,829 
4,368 
5,217 
6,261 
6,248 
7,232 
8,243 
11,737 
10.142 
8,786 
9,691 
9.443 
9,864 
9,651 
9,111 
8,651 
5,277 
2,640 
3,681 
2,509 
2,222 
8,217 
3,318 
2,977 
2.496 
2,267 
1,714 
2,975 
2,002 
2,165 
1,080 
1,078 
1,182 
908 
812 
89 


279  I 

340  I 

327  I 
266 

887  ; 

609  I 
509 
569   ; 
421  ^ 
495 
609 
632  I 

296  I 

642  ! 
I 
658 

625 

643 

594 

598 

686 

540 

368 

469 

590 

502 

495 

434 

432 

404 

417 

884 

549 

626 

489 

422 

403 

416 

452 

587 

381 

631 

608 

639 

474 

397 

417 

630 

458 

417 

327 

379 

28 


3 
84 

24 

53 
18 
75 
37 
92 
18 
3 

325 
90 

122 

139 
51 

133 
22 

142 
16 

133 
38 

194 
16 

152 
27 

157 
29 

119 
15 

108 
27 

162 
7 

118 
29 
78 
26 

156 

158 

223 

148 

132 

156 
94 
27 

116 
59 
90 
10 
69 


113,201   :  231,999 


24,074 


4,268 
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189fi. 


Date. 


January 


Februarj 


March 


April 


2 

9 

16 

28 

30 

6 
13 
20 
27 

5 
12 
19 
26 

a 

•9 
14 
16 
23 
80 

7 
14 

21 
28 

4 
11 
18 
25 

2 

9 

16 

23 

30 

6 
IS 
20 
27 

September  3 
10 
17 


May 


June 


July 


Angost 


October 


1 

8 

15 

22 

29 

November  5 
12 
19 
26 

December  8 
10 
17 
24 
81 


Ihittle. 

Sheep. 

1,036 

709 

2,101 

802 

1,809 

1,219 

1,627 

1,150 

1,638 

1,745 

1,186 

1,746 

1,677 

3,154 

1,491 

33I6 

1,624 

3375 

2,057 

8,538 

2321 

4347 

2,274 

4,363 

2,100 

6310 

1345 

6,608 

1,818 

6,097 

1,595 

12,191 

1,280 

1335 

3,109 

6313 

2,642 

6,448 

2,961 

6301 

8,628 

4,978 

8378 

5,640 

2,479 

7322^ 

2,800 

7,487 

2,696 

7387 

2,788 

93I8 

2,590 

7,206 

2,609 

10,810 

1,618 

9,642 

1,289 

8367 

1366 

8304 

1,088 

9,772 

1,440 

8369 

1,884 

7,142 

1,415 

5,132 

1,027 

4,189 

1374 

2,710 

1,854 

3,744 

2378 

8312 

2,774 

4,185 

2344 

4397 

8347 

5,184 

3,595 

3,496 

5,156 

2,303 

8,678 

2,118 

8,548 

2,420 

8,459 

1,454 

3320 

1312 

2,782 

1360 

2,492 

1,147 

2,774 

1,145 

1,939 

1,089 

593 

974 

'  785 


Pigs. 


Horses. 


Date. 


Cattle. 


1893. 


Sheep. 


Pigs. 


119353 


1,737 


260,440 


481 
370 
449 
374 

554 

479 
848 
471 

418 
465 
549 
506 

649 
588 
42 
117 
598 
524 

475 
428 
568 
495 

420 
458 
482 
384 

488 
461 
442 
401 
326 

408 
418 
472 
298 

847 
825 
296 
527 

449 
427 
409 


21,738 


44 

45 
5 

66 
2 

48 

5 

f27 

\39 

97 

110 

28 

123 
10 

297 
56 
42 

127 

10 
199 

11 
143 

86 
102 

34 
171 

80 
147 

28 
137 

32 

109 

8 
114 

4 

106 

41 

114 

161 

230 
245 
153 


230 

94 

282 

158 

424 

99 

340 

29 

887 

147 

344 

20 

389 

154 

334 

— 

409 

82 

155 

— 

98 

34 

4382 


January 


February 


March 


April 


May 


June 


July 


August 


1 


Horses. 


7 
14 
21 

28 

4 
11 
18 
25 

4 
11 
18 
25 
30 

1 

8 

15 

22 

29 

6 
13 
20 
27 

3 

10 
17 
24 

1 

8 

15 

22 

29 

5 
12 
19 
26 

September    2 
9 

16 
23 
30 

(X^tober  7 
14 
21 

28 

November  4 
11 
1^ 
25 

December     2 

9 

16 

23 

80 


968 

2310 

381 

34 

1,053 

2,621 

384 

^ 

1,^6 

2379 

883 

34 

1,183 

3351 

425 

It 

1,338 

8,948 

315 

84 

1,714 

8,195 

608 

6 

1380 

43SI 

671 

85 

1,491 

4,038 

565 

V 

1,643 

5,634 

535 

77 

1,706 

5,674 

665 

23 

1319 

4373 

415 

83 

1,878 

4386 

567 

33 

1353 

12,712 

26 

322 

1,220 

1,692 

317 

103 

2,549 

8,181 

610 

19 

2,681 

6,077 

567 

104 

2,685 

8,961 

468 

17 

2,175 

3,710 

645 

140 

2,738 

4,654 

449 

26 

2323 

3,190 

476 

206 

2,009 

3317 

595 

12 

2382 

7,330 

579 

119 

2,493 

6372 

596 

57 

2,083 

8,001 

533 

198 

1,574 

9350 

508 

26 

958 

6,626 

378 

104 

931 

6,223 

514 

85 

932 

4,827 

495 

196 

687 

10,432 

446 

34 

604 

9339 

482 

134 

887 

10,135 

549 

36 

1,047 

7,438 

891 

134 

1341 

6344 

427 

11 

1,878 

5,014 

328 

88 

1376 

4,467 

242 

41 

1310 

5,447 

810 

114 

1364 

4,475 

518 

68 

2312 

3312 

424 

108 

1,957 

4397 

355 

123 

1,981 

3,692 

462 

209 

2,641 

8,682 

613 

218 

2330 

3,313 

356 

i80 

3,162 

3,129 

569 

98 

3351 

2,175 

540 

115 

5310 

1,984 

560 

120 

4,686 

2319 

460 

39 

3,745 

2349 

452 

114 

8334 

2,927 

589 

13 

2,524 

2,477 

386 

155 

2,096 

2383 

484 

231 

1,172 

1380 

855 

77 

791 

781 

119 

4 

815 

3347 

345 

5 

103307 

252300 

24351 

4,35! 
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ROYAL  COMMl^iO-N   ON  AQRICULTUBE  : 


1894. 


Date 

• 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Pig*. 

Horses. 

1 

Janoary 

6 

956 

2,044 

332 

31 

19 

1,190 

8,926 

1           533 

26 

20 

855 

2,279 

1           274 

61 

27 

1.080 

8,990 

409 

6 

February 

970 

4,090 

464 

88 

10 

1,429 

4^218 

507 

9 

17 

1,182 

4,126 

517 

102 

24 

1,227 

4,868 

84 

9 

March 

3 

1,498 

3,859 

180 

60 

10 

1,615 

4,769 

289 

30 

17 

1,575 

4,912 

201 

11 

24 

905 

1,181 

70 

9 

22 

1,784 

5,418 

292 

37 

81 

1,252 

18,052 

58 

814 

April 

7 

1,524 

6,854 

65 

134 

14 

1,888 

5,773 

235 

19 

21 

2,175 

4,625 

206 

74 

28 

2,692 

4,001 

237 

34 

May 

5 

2,514 

3,826 

236 

111 

12 

2,815 

8,644 

279 

15 

19 

2,149 

4,656 

808 

124 

2« 

1,594 

7,190 

277 

15 

June 

2 

1,959 

6,525 

280 

206 

9 

1,808 

5,994 

275 

37 

16 

1,302 

8,236 

241 

154 

23 

1,194 

7,519 

253 

39 

30 

1,010 

6,790 

383 

155 

Carried  F< 
ward 

41,637 

187,795 

7,480 

1,905 

Date. 


Cattle. 


Sheep. 


Pigt. 


Horses. 


BrooghtFor-  \ 

ward        -j' 

41,637 

137,795 

7,480 

1,905 

July              7 

'           777 

6,956 

347 

40 

14 

806 

9,128 

277 

152 

21 

I      '" 

7.807 

224 

16 

28 

1,024 

8,145 

212 

56 

August           4 

1301 

5,207 

204 

59 

11 

1,678 

8,984 

255 

188 

18 

1,716 

8,500 

242 

12 

25 

1,443 

3,351 

848 

108 

September     1 

1,449 

2,679 

214 

56 

8 

1,740 

8,426 

282 

158 

15 

'        2,421 

3,782 

214 

88 

22 

2,999 

8,286 

205 

149 

29 

2,956 

3,808 

256 

208 

October        6 

2,935 

8,749 

286 

169 

13 

2,825 

3,127 

193 

150 

20 

3,773 

2,896 

173 

83 

27 

3,099 

2,597 

606 

85 

November     3 

3,376 

2,096 

569 

'       190 

10 

3,496 

1,165     1 

736 

90 

17 

3,175 

1,335 

649 

119 

24 

2,600. 

1,531     1 

587 

119 

December      1 

1,871 

1,413 

634 

f 

61 

89,821 

221,763     '• 

15,088 

4,201 

APPENDIX  F.  4.     (See  para.  100.) 


BbPORT     of     COMMITTSB    of    the    CEVTRA.L     ChaMBEB     ot' 

AoBicULTUEB  on  the  Basis  of  Valuations  under  the 
Agrioultural  Holdings  Act. 

Agricultural  Holdisos  Act,  1883  (Basis  of  Yalaation), 
Committee. 

REPORT. 

The  Council  of  the  Central  and  Associated  0hambei*8 
of  Agriculture  on  the  12th  December  1883,  after  con- 
sidering the  question  of  the  conduct  of  valuations  under 
the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  (England),  1883,  resolved 
"  that  the  proposals  for  a  basis  of  valuations  emanating 
^*  from  the  Lincolnshire  and  West  Riding  Chambers  be 
"  referred  to  a  committee,  who  shall  report  whether 
**  and  how  far  they  are  of  general  application.** 

The  Committee  consisted  of  Mr.  Chaplin,  M.P.  (Chair- 
man of  the  Central  Chamber),  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  and 
Berkshire  (V ice-Chairman),  Mr.  Duokham,  M.P.,  the 
Hon.  M:.  Finch-Hatton,  M.P.,  Mr.  Clare  Bead.  M.P.. 
Mr.  E.  Heneage,  M.P..  Mr.  WT.  Biddell,  M.P.,  Mr.  W. 
Lipscomb,  Mr.  W.  C.  Little,  Mr.  J.  Bowen-Jones, 
Mr.  Thomas  Bell,  Mr.  Thomas  Willson,  and  Mr.  Jabez 
Turner.  Mr.  W.  C.  Little  was  unable  to  act  owing  to 
duties  he  had  aocepccd  under  the  Agricultural  Holdings 
Act,  ^nd  the  Committee,  in  pursuance  of  their  power 
to  add  to  their  number,  elected  Mr.  W.  T.  Scarth  on 
she  Committee. 

The  resolution  appointing  the  Committee  instructed 
them  to  report  on  two  points : — Ist,  whether  the  method 
of  procedure  suggested  by  the  Lincolnshire  and  West 
Riding  Chambers  of  Agriculture  was  in  any  degree 
capable  of  geneiti)  adoption  :  and  2nd,  how  far  the 
proposed  sc^cs  were  applicable  to  the  different  parts  of 
Englftud. 


Your  Committee,  having  regard  to  the  suggestions 
made  during  the  debate  which  took  place  on  Mr.  Lips- 
comb moving  the  resolutions  leading  to  their  appoint- 
ment, caused  circulars  to  be  sent  to  the  Associated 
Chambers  inviting  them  to  consider  the  subject,  and 
report  thereon. 

The  replies  from  the  Chambers  named  in  the  tables 
and  appendix  satisfactorily  dis].K>sed  of  the  first  point, 
as  in  none  of  these  replies  was  there  any  expression 
antagonistic  to  the  idea  of  formulating  a  basis  of  com- 

Eensation  by  way  of  schedule.  The  second  point — as  to 
ow  far  they  agreed  with  the  particular  scales  sug- 
gested by  the  two  Chambers,  named — ^has  elicited 
numerous  proposals  which  for  the  most  part  agree  in 
principle,  tntmgh  varying  somewhat  in  detail. 

Proposals  for  the  adoption  of  a  different  system  of 
assesFing  unexhausted  values  have  emanated  fVom  the 
Newcastle  Farmers'  Club  and  from  the  Cheshire 
Chamber.  These  suggest  that  all  farms  should  be 
classified  under  three  beads,  according  to  their  general 
condition  :  the  1st  class  representing  good  manage- 
ment ;  the  2nd,  moderate ;  the  3rd,  bad.  The  Newcastle 
Farmers'  Club  also  proposes  that  the  manurial  value, 
left  by  the  consumption  of  purchased  foods,  should  be 
based  on  th^  results  arrived  at  by  the  most  eminent 
chemical  authorities;  but  tiheso  proposals,  together 
with  others  made  by  the  Devon  and  Cornwall  Chamber, 
we  have  dealt  with  separately,  as  they  cannot  be 
classified  with  the  ordinary  system  adopted,  and  they 
will  be  found  in  fall  in  the  appendix. 

In  order  to  bring  the  viarions  proposals  readily 
under  view,  the  Committee  have  adopted  a  tabular  form, 
such  as  the  Committee  appointed  in  1673  to  report  on 
the    prevailing  customs  of  tenant  right  found  most 
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oonvenient,  for  the  pnrpoees  of  comparison.  In  framing 
these  tAl>Ie8,  some  items  have  iken  added  to  those 
oriffiiially  embraced  by  the  Linookishire  and  West 
Bicung  proposals. 

By  reference  to  Table  A.  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have 
first  dealt  with  No.  23  in  the  schedule  of  the  Act. 
Scarcely  any  difference  of  opinion  is  shown  as  regards 
the  scale  of  compensation  payable  for  cake  and  meal 
derived  from  linseed  and  cottonseed »  and  for  rape  cake. 
The  remainder  of  the  items  in  Table  A.  are  dealt  with 
in  a  less  uniform  manner,  but  they  constitute  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  average  outlay  on  purchased 
feeding  stuffs. 

In  all  cases  this  scale  is  assumed  to  be  the  mammum 
allowance ;  and  in  many  reports  is  expressly  subject  to 
the  average  consumption  for  preceding  years  not  being 
exceeded.  When  using  the  term  "maximum,"  your 
Oommittee  understand  that  regard  must  be  had  to  the 
due  conservation  of  the  product,  and  that  a  deduction 
corresponding  to  any  deterioration  would  have  to  be 
made  to  so  it  each  particular  case. 

In  Table  B.  are  comprised  the  items  from  16  to  22  in 
the  schedule  relating  to  purchased  manures  (artificial 
and  naturab,  the  application  of  lime  and  of  bones,  and 
to  chalking,  claying,  marling,  and  clay-burning.  Sepa- 
rate  heads  iiave  been  proYioed  in  the  table  for  arable, 
mowing,  and  pasture  land. 

In  the  returns  reoeived,  the  majority  of  the  Ohambers 
in  their  proposals  make  no  difference  in  the  allowance 
for  lime  (other  than  magnesian)  under  these  three 
h^B.  The  allowanoe  varies  from  three  to  ten  years, 
some  recommending  that  no  deduction  should  be  made 
for  one  or  two  years  after  its  application  to  grass  land. 
The  disparity  may  be  partly  accounted  for  by  the 
small  proportion  of  permanent  grass  lands  in  some 
counties,  or  by  the  comparatively  small  use  of  lime 
in  others. 

For  chalking,  claying,  and  marling,  the  proposals 
vary  from  seven  to  15  years,  the  majority  being  for  12 
years. 

For  undissolved  bones  there  is  a  considerable  differ- 
ence observable,  on  arable  land  ranging  from  two  to 
four  years,  and  on  pasture  from  three  to  10  years.  It 
is  a  little  remarkable  that  the  two  Ohambers  recom- 
mending the  lowest  allowance  on  arable  land,  viz.,  two 
years,  should  propose  the  highest  on  pasture,  viz.,  10 
years.  The  mean  appears  to  bo  about  three  years  for 
arable,  and  seven  for  pasture  la^^d. 

For  guano,  dissolved  bones,  and  other  artificial 
manures,  there  is  not  much  difference.  Only  one  year' 
is,  in  any  instance,  recommended  in  the  case  of  arable, 
and,  except  by  one  Chamber,  the  allowance  is  confined 
to  two  years  on  grass  land.  Manv  qualifying  remarks 
accompany  these  proposals,  which  it  is  necessary  to 
refer  to  in  the  notes  appearing  in  the  table. 

The  returns  relating  io  farmyard  and  other  natural 
manures  purchased  and  brought  on  the  holding  are  less 
complete,  as  these  items  were  not  embraced  in  the 
origmal  proposals  submitted  to  the  Ohambers. 

Suggestions  have  been  received  from  certain  Ohambers 
as  to  the  proper  allowance  to  be  made  for  drainage 
executed  wnolly  or  in  part  by  tenants.  It  will  be  seen 
from  the  summary  in  Table  0.  that  where  the  work  is 
execated  wholly  by  the  tenant,  and  the  knaterial,  tile  or 
stone,  found  by  him,  the  scale  adopted  varies  from  16 
to  20  years,  and  where  the  landlord  finds  the  material, 
from  eight  to  12  years. 

A  very  general  desire  has  been  expressed,  and 
especifldly  in  districts  where  no  castom  of  compensation 
has  prevailed,  that  some  definite  basis  of  valuation 
should  be  recommended  in  respect  of  the  items 
scheduled  in  the  Act,  whereby  agreements  may  be 
framed  which  would  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Act,  and  such  as  are  referred  to  in  the  Act  as  fair 
and  reasonable,  and  as  a  guide  to  valuers  generally. 


Two  modes  of  asceriamxng  values  in  item  23  have 
been  presented  to  us ;  one  by  which  the  jprtme  cost  of 
each  article  of  food  is  adopted  as  the  hosts  of  calcuUt- 
tionf  the  other  by  which  the  direct  pecuniary  result 
arrived  at  by  chemical  and  practical  experiments  is 
accepted  as  the  residuary  value  to  the  succeeding 
tenant. 

While  the  experiments  upon  which  the  second  sug- 
gestion rests  are,  in  our  opinion,  of  great  value,  they 
are  not  as  yet  sufficiently  conclusive  to  warrant  our 
advising  a  departure  f^om  the  first  method,  which  has 
been  hitherto  generally  recognised,  and  is  more  easily 
understood. 

Two  modes  of  estimating  deductions  dae  in  resneot 
of  deterioration  caused  by  weed  growth,  or  waste  of 
manure,  have  come  before  us— one  to  consider  how 
each  item  is  affected,  the  other  to  adopt  a  classification 
of  holdings  by  which  every  claim  is  at  once  graduated 
under  a  distinct  standard. 

In  dealing  with  this  question  it  must  be  remembered 
that  every  item  of  claim  has,  so  far  as  possible,  to  be 
specified,  and  separateljr  estimated  in  the  award,  and 
tnat  the  Act  itself  provides  expressly  for  deterioration 
by  giving  the  landlord  power  to  state  his  claims  in 
respect  thereof. 

The  Oommittee  consider  that  it  would  be  more  in 
compliance  with  the  spirit  and  procedure  of  the  Act,  to 
deal  with  each  subject  of  claim  separately. 

So  far  as  the  recommendations  as  to  allowance  for 
drainage  are  concerned,  the  Oommittee  have  only  to 
observe  that  they  agree  with  the  estimate  generally 
attached  to  the  work,  on  the  assumption  of  its  being 
executed  in  a  thoroughly  efi&cient  manner.  We  con- 
sider it  advisable  that  so  important  and  durable  a  work 
should  form  the  subject  of  special  agreement,  and  the 
provision  in  the  Act  will  probably  lead  in  almost  all 
cases  to  this  course  being  adopted.  It  is  certainly 
essential  that  the  mode  of  executing  the  work  should 
be  carefully  recorded  and  kept,  where  the  whole  work 
is  executed  at  the  cost  of  the  tenant. 

Your  Oommittee  regret  that  various  Ohambers  have 
not  furnished  them  with  their  views  upon  the  subject 
of  our  inqtdry.  We  hear,  however,  that  some  are  still 
considering  their  proposals,  and  others  are,  we  believe, 
awaiting  our  report. 

Your  Oommittee,  in  conclusion,  have  to  recommend, 
under  Table  A. — i.e„  consumption  on  the  holding  by 
cattle,  sheep,  or  pies  of  cake  or  other  feeding  stuff  not 
produced  on  the  holding — as  a  fair  and  reasonable 
scale  of  compensation  applicable  to  the  country 
generally,  the  following,  viz. : — 

For  one-third  of  the  cost  of  linseed  cake  and  meal, 
cotton  cake  and  meal,  n^pe  cake,  or  malt  culm, 
and  one  sixth  of  the  cost  of  corn  cake,  malt,  or 
other  manufactured  feeding  stuffs  of  similar 
manurial  value,  which  have  been  consumed  on  the 
farm  during  the  last  year  of  the  i;enancy ;  and  for 
one-sixth  of  the  cost  of  linseed  cake  and  meal, 
cotton  cake  and  meai,  rape  cake,  or  malt  culm; 
and  one-twelfth  the  cost  of  com  cake,  malt,  or 
other  manufactured  feeding  stuffs  of  similar 
manurial  value  which  have  been  consumed  on  the 
farm  during  the  year  preceding  the  last  year  of 
the  tenancy,  and*  providing  that  the  quantity 
allowed  for  shall  not  exceed  the  average  of  the 
two  next  preceding  year^.  For  hay,  straw,  roots, 
and  pulse  purchased,  one* fourth  of  the  last  year's 
consumption,  and  for  corn  one-sixth. 

With  regard,  however,  to  Table  B.,  though  we  recog- 
nise a  common  principle  in  the  various  scales  submitted 
to  us,  we  think  that  a  wide  divergence  in  details,  re- 
sulting from  differences  of  soil  and  other  conditions,  is 
inevitable ;  we  are,  therefore,  unable  to  report  that  any 
one  scale  is  of  general  application. 


17th  June,  1884. 


(Signed) 


W.  Lipscomb, 

'  Ohairman. 
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Table  A.^lTiif  28  ov 

ConBumption  on  the  Holding  by  Oattle,  Sheep,  or  Pigs 

*•*  The  figures  in  the  IbUowing  Table  indicate  the  proportionf  of  the  origiba]  ooat. 


Linseed  Oake 
and 
Heal. 


Chamber. 


Teait  of  Tenure.* 


Last. 


Pre- 
ceding. 


Cotton  Oake 
and 
Meal. 


Yean  of  Tenure. 


Last. 


Pre- 
ceding. 


BapeOake. 


Yeats  of  Tenure. 


Last. 


Pre- 
ceding. 


Matt  Culm 

or 

Dust 


Years  of  Tenure. 


Pre. 
oeiing. 


Com  Cake. 


Years  of  Tenure. 


Last. 


Pre- 
ceding. 


Malt. 


Years  of  Tenure. 


Last. 


Pre- 
ceding. 


Linoolndiire  • 


West     Biding   of 
Yorkshire  (c). 


Warwickshire 


Cirencester  (Glou- 
cestershire) (/). 


Worcestershire  (A). 


West   Suffolk   (/) 


Norfolk  (»)  (0).   • 


Newbury   (Berks) 
(r). 


South  Wilts  («) 


Shropshire  («)  (fv). 


Staindrop      (Ihir- 
ham). 


Yoric 


NiL 


Nil. 


Nil. 


Nil 


NiL 


Nil. 


Nil. 


(0 


i 

NIL 


Nil. 


Nil. 


Nil. 


(i) 


«) 
Nil. 


NiU 


NiL 


In  all  oases  where  an  away-going  crop 
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HOLDINaS  ACT,  1883. 

nr  BttFBOT  OF  ITBMS  IK  SCMBOITLB. 
THB  SOHBDTJLE. 

of  Oake,  or  otiher  feeding  stuff,  not  produced  pn  the  Holding, 
inohifive  of  carriage  of  each  article  encunerated,  proposed  to  be  allowed. 


Other  porohaied  deeding  Stuffs. 


Marnifkntnred. 


Years  of  Tenure. 


Ha) 
H*) 


(0 


NiU 


My) 


ihb) 


Pre- 
ceding. 


NatnraL 


Hay,  Straw,  Boots. 


Years  of  Tenure. 


1(a) 
A(») 

Ha) 

:A(6) 

A(*) 
i(#) 


(t) 
Nil. 


Nil. 


Nil. 


Nil. 


I(y) 
tVU) 


Last  Preceding. 


kid) 


(0 


Nil. 


«)_P©rton: 

Hay.M«- 
Straw.  Ito. 
Boots,  fts. 


NiU 


NiL 


Nil 


(0 


Com.  Pulse,  &e. 


Years  of  Tenure. 


Nil. 


WPerton: 
Hay,  Ms. 
Straw,  10#. 
Boots,  5f. 


NiL 


i 

\(l) 
Urn) 


i(p) 
hig) 


NiU 


l(«) 


*(*) 


r(aa) 


(«:) 


Pre- 
ceding. 


is  taken,  this  is  reckoned  as  one  year. 


NU. 


NiL 


»(0 
NiL 


HP) 

NIL 


NU. 


H«) 


^\iaa) 


Bemaiks. 


(a)  Where  the  "manurial  value"  is  similar  to  that  of  linseed,  cotton,  or 
rape  ^ake  or  malt  ouhn. 

(6)  Where  the  "  mannrial  value  "  is  similar  to  that  of  com  cake  or  malt. 

(e)  The  cost  is  not  to  exceed  the  average  outlay  of  two  preceding  years. 

(d)  Where  the  manure  is  not  palfl  for  on  quitting. 

(e)  Peeding  stuffk  of  similar  manurial  value  to  com  cake  or  malt. 


(/)No 


outlay  than  the  average  outlay  during  the  three  next 
ng  years  to  be  taken  account  of. 


(g)  If  such  manufactured  feeding  stuffs  be  of  "similar  manurial  value  "  to 
the  articles  specified  before  and  **  of  guaranteed  analysis." 

(h)  It  is  suggested  that  quantities  of  cake  and  other  purchased  foods 
allowedfor  should  not  exceed  the  average  of  three  years  preceding 
last  year. 

(0  Peeding  stuffs  of  shnilar  manurial  value  to  those  named  in  this  return 
to  be  allowed  on  same  scale. 

(/)  No  burger  outlay  than  the  average  of  the  three  last  preceding  years  to 
be  taken  account  of. 

(k)  Where  the  unexhausted  value  of  feeding  stuffs  is  allowed  the  maximum 
price  of  farmyard  manure  not  to  exceed  Z».  per  load  of  40  cubic  feet. 

(0  Beans  and  peas  only. 

(m)  All  other  com. 

(»)  No  larver  outlay  than  the  average  of  the  two  last  preceding  years  to 
be  taken  account  of. 

(o)  Where  the  unexhansted  value  of  feeding  stuffs  is  allowed,  the  maximum 
price  of  farmyard  manure  not  to  exceed  8#.  per  load  of  40  cubic  feet. 

(p)  Beans  and  peas  only. 

{q)  Other  com. 

(r)  The  manure  made  from  such  feeding  stuffs  not  iiaving  been  used  for 
a  com.  hay.  seed,  or  other  exhausting  crop. 


(«)  Compensation  in  no  case  to  exceed  the  average  consumption  of  last 
three  years. 

it)  Brought  on  the  holding  during  last  two  years ;  but  this  provision  not 
to  apply  where  off-gomg  crop  sold  at  market  price. 

(u)  Beans  and  peas  only. 

(«)  The  last  year  of  tenancy  to  extend  to  the  time  when  th  3  whole  of  the 
stock  is  removed  from  the  fiirm. 

(10)  This  Chamber  desires  to  allow  provision  by  agreement  for  consump- 
tion of  feeding  stuffs  by  other  animals  than  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs. 

{x)  This  Chamber  proposes  to  allow  bv  agreement  for  com  fo^wn  on  the 
holding.  Notice  with  sample  of  nome-grown  com.  stating  probable 
quantitv  about  to  be  consumed  on  the  holding,  to  be  supplied  to 
landlord. 

(y)  Where  the  "  manurial  value  **  is  similar  to  that  of  linseed,  cotton,  or 
rape  cake,  or  malt  cake. 

(z)  Where  the  **  manurial  value  "  is  similar  to  that  of  00m  cake  or  malt. 

iaa)  This  Chamber  proposes  to  allow  oy  Agreement  lur  com  grown  on 
holding. 

(bb)  Manufactured  feeding  stuffs  to  be  allowed  for  on  same  scale  as  items 
enumerated  if  of  similar  manurial  value. 

(ee)  Quantity  of  purchased  or  home-grown  grain  not  to  exceed  average  of 
ust  three  years. 
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TlBLB 

Pboposio  Allowances  fob  Itemb  16  to  22 


Chamber. 


Lime  (No.  90). 


On  Arable 
Land. 


On  Gran 


OnGraM 
pastured. 


Chalking  (No.  17). 

()lajrbmnixuc  (No.  18). 

ClajinS  P»o.  M). 

Marling  (No.  ai. 


On  Arable 
Land. 


OnOrait 


OnGraaa 
paaltired. 


Undinolved  Sonet  (No.  U). 


On  Arable 


OnChwM 


OnGraM 
pastured. 


laneolnshire  (a) 


West    Riding  of    York- 
shire (^). 


Warwickshire  (# ) 


Cirencester  (Gloucester- 
shire). 


Worcestershire  ij) 


Tears. 

7 


Essex 


West  Suffolk 


7 
Istjearf 
2nd  year  i 
Srdyeari 
4th  year  i 
5th  year  ^ 
ethyear  ^ 


Norfolk  (v) 


Newbunr  (Beriis) 


Tears. 
7 


4  to  6      I 

2  run     I 

4ati       I 
reduotkui. 


Years.      <      Tears. 

7  12 


4fuU 

8at^ 
reduction. 


7  12 

2  full  I  4  years  ftill 

ftati  I       8at& 
reduction,      reduction. 


12 

4  years  fall 

8at| 
reduction. 


Istyear  ! 
2nd  year  i 
Srdyear  i 
4th  year  i 
5th  year  ^ 
6th  year  ^ 


I 


7 
1st  year  f 
2nd  year  i 
Srd  year  I 
4thyeari 
6th  year  ^ 
6th  year  A 


7(0 


I 


12(i») 
2  years  1^ 

10  at^ 
reduction. 


12(#) 

I  4  years  full 

8ati 
reduction. 


12(») 

4  years  full 

8ati 
reduction. 


12(*) 

2yearsftdl 
cost 

10  at^ 
reduction. 


Tears. 


Tears. 


12 

4ycarsftill 

8ati 
reduction. 


12 

4  years  full 

8  at  I 
reduction. 


12 

4  years  full 

8ati 
reduction. 


12 

4  years  full 

8at| 
reduction. 


Tears. 
I       2(*) 

'     All  last 
ji  preceding. 


3  to  4  (e) 


12 


12 


2  years  ftill  ,  2  years  full 

lOaty^     I      10at;i^ 
reduction.  ,  reduction. 


12 


12 


4yearsfull  |  4yeanfull 

8ati       I       8ati 
reduction,      reduction. 


12 

4  years  full 

8ati 
reduction. 


12 

2  years  full 
cost 

10  at  A 
reduction. 


12 

4  years  full 

8ati 
reduction. 


12 

2yearsfhll 
cost 

10  at  A 
reduction. 


2(*) 

All  last 
i  preceding. 


(o) 


4(0 


4  (*) 


(•a) 


Tears. 


3  to  4 


16 


6to8 


10 


6  to  10  (p) 


8  (t) 


8  (x) 
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B. 

OF  THE  SCHBDULl,  AS  SR  lOBIE  WDBE. 


Other  purohMod  ManoreB  (Mo.  21). 


GuAno^  DiatolTed  Bones,  and 
other  Artifldal  Hannree. 


OnAimUe 


Years. 
1(*) 

FnUoost 


PaUoost. 


1  (*) 
FttUcott. 

1  «) 
VcUloost. 


I  cost. 


OnOraas 
mown. 


Tears. 


OnOraas 
paskued. 


flastyear 
ipreoeding. 


Tears. 
«  (e) 

I  last /ear 
I  ipreoeding. 


loostlast 
year 

ipreoedinff. 


Tamurard,  Town,  and  other 
Natnval  Manures. 


On  Arable 


Tears. 


1  («) 
FnUoosI 


(«) 


(») 


1 
ihb) 


flastyear 
ilireoedinc. 


ioostlast 
year 

ipreoedinff. 


f  cost  last 
year. 

iprseediaf. 


1 
ioost. 


(r) 


ioost 


(«) 


(y) 


On  Grass 
mown. 


On  Grass 
paatored. 


Tears. 


foostlast 
year. 

ipreoedinf. 


Tears. 


Bemarka. 


foostlast 
year 


foostlast 
year 

f  preceding. 


(a)  Artificial  manures  to  be  of  approved  manurial  value,  and 
bones  and  artificial  manures  not  toexeeed  the  annual 
average  cost  per  acre  of  two  next  preceding  years. 

(&)  Only  if  used  with  green  crop  consumed  on  fturm. 

(c)  Where  dissolved  bones  used  on  pasture  the  allowance 
to  be  on  a  five  years'  principle. 

id)  ArtifidaJ  manures  to  be  of  ^proved  manurial  value ; 
bones  and  artificial  manures  not  to  exceed  cost  per 
acre  of  two  next  preceding  years. 

(«)  Only  if  used  with  green  crops  consumed  on  farm. 

(/)  WhOTe  dissolved  bones  are  used  on  grass  the  allowanee 
to  be  on  a  three  years'  principle,  and  on  arable  on  a 
two  years'  principle. 

iff)  Artificial  manures  to  be  of  approved  manurial  value, 
and  bones  and  artificial  manurra  not  to  exceed  cost 
per  acre  of  two  next  preceding  years. 

(h)  Applied  to  green  crops  only  consumed  <m  farm. 
(0  Applied  to  green  crops  only. 


(i)  Manures  used  for  hops  on  a  four  years'  principle,  as 
follows.— 


First  year  after  appli-  I 

cation      -       -A 
Second      „      „   ^  I 


Third  year  after  applica- 
tion        •         .       .    ^ 
Fourth     m        »         •    iV 


(*)  "First  year"  means  first  year  after  the  year  of 
apphcation. 

(l)  Neither  chalking,  daying,  nor  marling  applicable  to 
tmsdistnot. 

(«•)  Where  ^plied  to  green  crops  consumed  or  to  be  con- 
siuned  on  the  farm  whem  no  off-going  crop  taken, 
where  such  crop  taken  only  f  to  be  allowed. 

in)  Olaylmrhing  to  be  allowed  for  on  a  six  years'  principle 

(o)  HHiole  cost  if  applied  to  root  crop  in  but  year ;  if  used 
during  the  previous  years,  on  a  four  years'  principle. 

(p)  According  to  character  of  soil  commencing  with  first 
year. 

(q)  With  root  crops  in  hut  year,  manure  to  be  of  approved 
manurial  value. 

(r)  Manurial  value  and  date  of  application  to  be  taken  into 
account. 

(«)  Claying  and  chalking  on  ten  lands  to  be  allowed  for  on 
a  10  years'  principle ;  cUiybuming  to  be  allowed  at  f 
cost  after  one  crt^  only. 

(t)  Bones  to  be  not  less  than  k  inch. 

(«)  An  allowance  of  f  to  be  made,  but  only  for  natural 
manures,  and  for  rape,  mustard,  or  cotton  cakes, 
greaves,  and  malt  culms,  provided  these  are  used  for 
roots  or  green'  crops,  and  that  the  roots  are  valued 
under  what  are  known  as  **  Norfolk  "  covenants.  In 
cases  where  the  root  crop  ftuls,  and  the  land  h 
properly  cultivatecL  the  whole  cost  of  manures, 
natural  or  artificial,  to  be  allowed ;  and  the  same 
where  ordinary  "Suffolk  **  covenants  rule  the  valua- 
tion of  root  crops  and  fsllows. 

(«)  In  this  county  the  root  crops  ara  taken  at  a  valuation. 

(w)  Claying  and  chalking  on  fen  lands  to  be  allowed  for  on 
a  SIX  years'  principle,  and  claybnming  at  f  cost 
Where  one  crop  taken. 

(x)  Bones  to  be  not  less  than  i  inch. 

(if)  An  allowance  of  f  the  cost  to  be  made,  but  only  in  the 
case  of  natural  manures,  and  for  rape,  mustard,  or 
cotton  cakes,  greaves,  or  malt  culms,  provided  these 
are  used  for  roots  or  green  crops,  where  the  root 
crop  has  failed,  and  the  huid  is  properly  cultivated 
one«half  the  cost  of  such  manures  Is  to  be  allowed. 

(«)  Chalking  to  be  allowed  for  on  a  SO  years'  principle; 
whole  cost  for  the  first  two  years,  ^  deducted  yearly 
thereafter. 

iaa)  Either  the  whole  cost  if  used  for  i.*oot  crops  during 
the  summer  of  the  last  year ; 

Or  half  the  cost  if  used  in  the  preoeding  year  for  a 
root  crop  fed  on  the  premises  followed  l>y  a  gi«en 
crop  in  the  last  year,  or  if  used  in  the  last  year  with 
a  com,  poti^,  or  other  exhausting  orop ; 
,  And  one-fourth  where  used  with  roots,  and  fed  off 
m  the  year  preeeding  quitting,  and  a  com  or  other 
exhausting  crop  taken  in  the  last  yeiir. 

(lb)  Whole  cost  to  be  allowed  if  used  with  toot  crops  left 
unconsumed ;  half  cost  if  root  crop  conwmed. 


/  atrso. 
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BOTAJL  OOMMISSIOK  ON  AGRIOULTIJRX : 


TabuI 


V^     '   \ 

'1        -'   -< 

f       1     ..)^. 

n,^ 

jlkiivKN^lT). 

Lime  (No.  90) 

. 

^1 

Sling  (No.  21). 

Chamber. 

Hi 

OnAnble 
Land. 

On  Grass 
mown. 

Gn  Grass 
pastured. 

1 

On  Arable 
Und. 

t)nG?rtM 
mown. 

On  Grass 
pastured. 

OnAjjkl* 

On  Grass' 
mown. 

On  Qnm 
pastured. 

SoathWUto            •       • 

T«an. 
8 

Tears. 

8 

Years. 
8 

Years. 
U{ec) 

Years. 
18 

Years, 
li 

'Years. 
8(dd) 

Y«rs. 

Years. 
8 

lyearftiU 
eott 

7at> 

1y tar  fall 
cost 

7at| 
radaetion. 

lyearfuU 
cost 

7atf 
reduction. 

Syeanfull 
ooat 

reductmL 

Syearsfull 
cost 

10  at^ 
reduction. 

Syearsfull 
cost 

All  last  year 

f  last  but 
one 

ilaitbut 
two. 

AQ  last  year 

flastbut 
one 

ilastbut 
two. 

SbMiMhiro(M)   . 

4«0 

4 

8 

8(i/) 

8(i/) 

8(i/) 

1 

8(*») 

8(**) 

Fall  cost 
last  year 

Pull  cost 
last  year 

1  reduction 
yearly. 

i  reduction 
yearly. 

i  reduction 
yearly. 

iraduotion 

fcost 

flastyear 
llastbut 

i  reduction 
/••Hy. 

1 

flaatbut 
one 

i  last  bat 

■  '    two' 

i  last  bat 
thrift. 

flastbat 
one 

ilastbat 
two 

ilastbat 
thMe. 

'i**      «/. 

one 

ilastbut 
two. 

Staindrop  (Durham)      • 

10(1MI) 

5(00) 

10  (M) 

6(00) 

fO(i»») 
10  (00) 

- 

- 

- 

t     (^) 

Sto6(i)p) 

6tol0(j>p) 

York 

6 

6 

6 

16  (qq) 
Sftill 

reduction. 

16 
SfuU 

reductton. 

16 

2ftill 
ISatA 

8 

Kit) 

7 

]>0f  on  and  OomwaU 

6 

- 

7 

- 

- 

- 

8 

loostlast 
year. 

ipreceding 
ye4r. 

- 

7 

Table  0. 

Dbadtagi. 

The  following  Soalei  of  ALLOWAirai  for  Draikagi  exeoated  wholly  or  partly  at  the  Tenant's  cost  are 
suggested ;  the  number  of  Years  denoting  the  period  over  which  the  outlay  may  be  reoovered. 


Chamber. 


Lincolnshire 

West  Bidhig  oT  Yorkshire 

West  Suffolk  (a) 

Norfolk  (6)    - 

Cirencester 
Warwickshire 
Xewbuiy 
South  Wilts 
Newcastle         • 


Where  Tenant 

finds  Hatenals, 

Carriafce,  axul 

Labour. 


Years. 
16 

80 

80 


80 

80 
80 
16 
80 


Where  Tenant 

finds  Carriage 

and  Labour 

only. 


Remarks. 


Years. 
10 

10 

18 


12 

10 

10 

8 

10 


(a)  7or  bush  draining  and  mole  ploui^- 
ing,  the  allowance  to  be  on  an 
eight  years*  principle. 

(6)  Tor  bush  dralninii;  and  mole  plough- 
ing, the  allowance  to  be  on  an 
eight  years'  prinoiple. 


{o)  Se§  Reports,   printed  in   full.  In 
Appendix. 
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wed. 

I..U 

.      ..      Otherpi]rBtaa8edMu»iraB(No.22). 

Guano,  IMnotted  Eoao§,  and 
other  Artificial  Manorea. 

Natural  Manure!. 

Bemaiks. 

On  Arable 
Land. 

OnOrait 
mown. 

On  Qran 
pastured. 

OnAteUe 
Land. 

OnOnss 
mown. 

On(^raM 
pastured.    ' 

u 

Tearfc 

I  (w) 

iff) 

Tean. 

Yeara. 
\iog) 

Yeara. 
IfuUcott 

Years. 

.  4 

IftlUcOBt 

Years. 
4 

Ifulloost 

burning  to  be  allowed  where  no  crop  is  taken ;  and 
i  cost  where  onlj  one  crop  is  taken. 

(90) 

8ati 

redvotion. 

Sati 
reduction. 

reduction. 

idd)  Applied  to  roots  or  green  crops  consumed. 

(a#)  Compensation  not  to  exceed  cost  per  acre  of  the 
average  of  two  preceding  years. 

{ft)  Whole  cost  to  be  allowed  where  applied  to  roots  or 
green  crops  left  unoonsutned  on  the  land ;  and  icost 
where  roots  or  green  crops  have  been  consumed. 

(gg)  One-half  the  cost  to  be  allowed  for  nitrate  of  soda  or 
sulphivta  of  ammonia  of  approved  manurial  value, 
either  applied  to  roots  fed  or  left  unfed,  or  applied  to 
grass  pastured  not  mown. 

1 
ioost  (») 

2 
iflmtyear 

Iflrrtyear 

*  — 

*— 

— 

ijhh)  Manures  in  last  year  should  not  exceed  in  quantity 
preceding  years. 

ioort  (mm) 

iaeoondyear* 

ipieoadJiig. 

(n)  Lime  and  reasonable  labour  of  compost  heaps  applied 
to  the  farm  in  the  last  year,  or  left  in  a  proper  state 
for  application,  to  be  paid  for  at  a  valuation. 

{jj)  In  ohiying  or  marling  not  less  than  70  tons  per  acre  to 
boused. 

ijdt)  Boiled  ground  bones  on  pasture  to  be  allowed  for  on  a 
four  years'  principle,  and  on  grass  mown  f  for  last 
year  and  \  preceding. 

(mm)  If  ammoniacal  manures  of  approved  analysis. 

(ni»)  Lime  made  from  carboniferous  limestone  only. 

{oo)  Lime  made  from  magnesian  limestone.  If  used  in  a 
compost. 

(pp)  Btt>portion  to  var.rbjN;weon  these  limits,  aoeording  to 
the  management  of  the  land. 

1  {$•) 

— 

1   (M) 

1 

,— 

1 

iqq)  Glaybuming  not  considered  by  this  Chamber. 

ioort. 

ioost. 

loOBt  («) 

ioo8t  (im) 

, . 

f  cost 
ioost. 

{rr)  After  mowing  once,  \  cost  allowed ;  after  mowing 
twice,  or  after  second  year,  \  cost  allowed. 

(##)  Allowance  only  made  when  no  white  crop   taken. 
Strength  and  purity  of  manure  to  be  guaraxrteed. 

(it)  If  no  white  crop  taken. 

(%¥,)  Where  one  crop  has  been  taken. 

1  (w) 
loost 

3   (WW) 

a  ixx) 

lUwtyear 
i  preceding. 

1  (w) 
f  cost. 

a  («p) 

flastyear 
i  preceding. 

(fyfs)  Any  fiurchased  manure  of  approved  manurial  value 
api^ed  to  green  crop  during  last  year  of  tenancy. 

(uno)  Allowance  on  a  three  years'  principle  for  dissolved 
bones  only. 

(xx)  Purchased  manures  of  Tasting  manurial  value  other 
than  bones. 

APPENDIX. 


NEWCASTLE  FABMERS*  OLUB. 

Bbpout  of  a  CouHiTTSB  composed  of  Land  Agbkts  aud 
Fabmebs  appointed  for  Ihe  purpose  of  framing  a 
Basis  on  which  to  Estimate  Compensation,  as 
provided  in  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  1883. 

It  is  provided  for  in  the  Act,  that  a  tenant  at  the 
t^rmiiiamon  of  his  tenancy'  shall  obtain  from  the  land- 
lord such  compensation  "  as  fairly  represents  the  value 
of  the  improvement  to  an  incoming  tenant." 

It  appears  to  your  Committee  that,  fixing  a  scale 
naming  a  hard  and  fast  value '  for  every  **  improve- 
ment "  named  in  the  Act,  whether  well  or  ill  executed, 
whether  in  good  or  bad  repair,  and  reducing  the  price 
by  a  certain  percentage  ror  each  year  used,  would  in 
effect,  and  incidence  be  unjust,  resulting  id  the  good 
farmer  gating  too  little,  and  the  bad  farmer  too  much. 
For  inM^nce,  in  regard  to  under-drainage,  it  cannot  be 
said  that,  if  badly  planned  and  executed  and  kept'iti 
Iwid  repaii^,  it  would  be  of  the  same  value  to  the  land- 
lord or  incoAifng  tenant  as  if  it  had  been  efficiently 
made  and  kept  in  ^bod  repair;  or  that  the  application 
of  purchtwed  manures;  or  the  consumption  of  purchased 
fdcKls,  would  leave  the  same  manurial  Value  in  a  holding 


full  of  weeds,  badly  cultivated  and  managed,  as  on 
that  clean,  thoroughly  cultivated,  and  well  managed. 
Therefore,  to  obviate  as  much  as  possible  the  unequal 
operation  of  the  Act,  your  Committee  propose  a  basis 
on  which  **  improvements  *'  may  be  estimated,  having 
a  certain  degree  of  elasticity;  so  that  arbiters  may 
have  sufficient  scope  to  arrive  at  decisions  which  will 
not  only  tend  to  encourage  tenants  permanently  to 
improve  their  holdings,  but  also  prevent  the  danger  of 
landlords  or  incoming  tenants  having  to  pay  for  that 
which  has  Seen  so  badly  made  or  treated  that  it  is 
exhausted,  and  little  more  left  in  the  shape  of  an 
improvement  than  a  name. 

xour  Committee  suggest  that,  in  regard  to  each 
**  improvement "  (with  one  exception),  there  should  be 
compensation  of  three  degrees,  viz.,  Ist  Class,  2nd  Class, 
and  3rd  Class.  The  Isfc  Class  to  mean  that  when,  in 
regard  to  an  **  improvement,"  the  effects  were  very 
beneficial,  from  the  management  generally  having  been 
good  and  judicious ;  2nd  Class,  when  these  conditions 
nad  not  been  eo  meritorious ;  and  3rd  ClasF,  when  the 
conditions  had  been  bad. 

As  the  improvements  scheduled  in  Part  I.  of  the 
Schedule  to  the  Act  require  the  consent  of  the  landlord, 
and  are  therefore  likely  to  be  a  matter  of  arrangement 
between  landlord  and  tenant  as  heretofore,  your  Com- 
mittee do  not  attempt  to  lay  down  any  basis  on  which 
to  estimate  their  value. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  AOWCaLTUBE : 


PaET  II.  O?  THB  SCHBDUM  TO  THE  ACT. 

1.— Under  Drainage : 
Ist  Class— eatimated  to  last  35  years  as  a  maximum. 
2nd  Class  ditto  25  ditto. 

3rd  Class  ditto         .  1^   ,   .    ^l^'r^^ 

Exhaastion    to    be    estimated  m   1st  Class    at 
1-35  part  of  first  cost  in  each  year  since  made, 
2nd  Class  at  1-25,  and  3rd  Class  at  1-15  in  each 
year. 
2.— Surface  drains :  ,.  .  j  x.. 

That  the  out-going  tenant  be  rejwua  the  reason- 
able first  cost  of  open  drains,  minus  the  cost  of 
putting  the  drains  into  efficient  working  order, 
provided  the  said  drains  have  been  executed  m 
proper  manner  and  method. 

Paet  III.  OF  Schedule  to  the  Act. 
3.— Boning  of  land  with  undissolved  bones : 


9. — Farmyard  manure : 


Arable  Land 

and 
Hay  Meadow. 


1st  Claw  -  exhaustion  each  crop 
2nd  Class  ditto 

8rd  Class  ditto 


Pasture 
Land. 


4 
i 


4.— Liming  of  land  (magnesian  limestone  and  gas 
lime  excepted) :  . 


Arable  Land 

and 

I  Bay  Meadow. 


Ist  Class— exhaustion  each  crop 
and  Class  ditto 

3rd  Class  ditto 


Pasture. 


5— Dissolved    bones    and    phosphates,    phosphatic 
guanos,  ground  phosphates,  kainit  and  fish  guano : 


1st  Class — exhaustion  each  crop 
2nd  Class  ditto 

3rd  Class  ditto 


On  Arable 

Land  and 

Hay  Meadow. 


Pasture. 


i 
All 


5^ — Ammoniacal  guanos : 


Ou  Arable 

Land  and 

Hay  Meadow. 


Pasture. 


1st  Class—exhaustion  each  crop    - 

2nd  Class  ditto 

3rd  Class  ditto  -      - 


4 
All 


On  Arable 
Land  and 
Hay  Meadow. 


Pasture. 


1st  Class— exhaustion  each  crop 
2nd  Class  ditto 

Srd  Class  ditto 

10.— Town  manure  (scavenger) : 


1st  Class—exhaustion  each  crop 
2nd  Class  ditto 

3rd  Class  ditto 


- 

i 

- 

i 

., 

aU 

1 

_  _ 

sh  crop 

i 

i 

- 

i 

1 

-      - 

i 

i 

On  Arable  and 
!       Pasture. 


1st  Class-Exhaustion  each  crop 
2nd  Class  ditto 

Sid  Class  ditto 


Besiduary  manurial  value  left  by  the  coniumption  of 
(purchased)  artificial  and  other  foods.  For  every  ton 
used  : 


7,_Sulphate  of  ammonia  and  nitrate  of  soda : 

That  no  compensation  be  paid  for  these  manures 
when  applied  to  arable  land.  ^ 

8._AVhen  applied  to  grass  land : 


Decorticated    cotton    cake    (containing    about 

6  per  cent  nitrogen,  IS  per  cant.  oil). 
Linseed  and  rape  cake  (4^  per  cent  nitrogen, 

11  per  cent.  oil). 
Undecorticated  cotton  cake  (3  per  cent  nitrogen, 

6  per  cent  oil). 
Beans,  peas,  tares,  lentils,  linseed,  malt  dust 
Wheat,  oats,  barley,  bran,  maixe,  malt  - 
Hay  and  locust  beans        •  -  -        - 

Straw  of  beans,  oats,  wheat,  barley,  aad  peas    - 
Potatoes  ""•."' 

Mangel  wursel,  carrots,  and  turnips 


Value  of 
Besiduum. 


£  «.  d. 

3  0  0 

2  10  0 

2  0  0 


1  10 
1  S 
0  16 
0  11 
0  4 
0    8 


Manurial  residue  from  the  foregoing  foods  : 


On  Arable 

Land  and 

Hay  Meadows. 

Pasture. 

1st  Class— exhaustion  each  crop    - 
2nd  Class               ditto 
Srd  Class                ditto 

i 
i 

i 
i 

"  Crop  "  in  every  case  to  mean  the  produce  of  one  year. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  the  manures  and  foods 
enumerated  are  exhaustive  of  those  in  the  market,  but 
your  Committee  have  dealt  with  those  meet  commonly 
used  in  the  district ;  others  not  mentioned  can  be  esti- 
mated by  comparing  them  to  those  mentioned  of  like 
character  and  quality.  . 

When  a  crop  of  hay  is  taken  from  pasture  land  it 
should  be  counted  as  having  the  same  effect  as  a  crop 
from  arable  land.  .    . 

The  onus  of  proof  to  pest  on  the  person  claiming 
compensation  that  the  manures  and  foods  were  i>ure  of 
their  kind,  and  not  charged  at  more  than  their  fair 
market  value. 

In  conclusion,  your  Committee  have  to  say  that  they 
are  strongly  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the 
practical  worlring  and  effect  of  compensation,  so  regu- 
lated and  scheduled  as  they  have  put  it,  would  be  a 
general  and  constant  attempt  on  the  part  of  tenants  to 
secure,  by  good  farming,  compensatioB  of  the  1st  Class. 
The  three  classes  would  always  be  present  in  their 
mind,  and  whilst  trying  for  the  higher  or  highest  rate 
of  compensation — pursuing  their  own  interest— they 
would  necessarily  be  acting  for  the  permanent  good  of 
the  holding ;  and  the  probable  (and,  indeed,  reason- 
able) outcome  would  be  a  vast  advance  and  improve, 
ment  in  the  agriculture  of  the  country,  with  advantage 
to  the  landowner,  the  tenant,  and  the  consumer. 
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CHESHIRE  CHAMBER  OF  AGRICULTUHB. 

**  Thb  Agbioultubal  Holdings  Aot>  1883." 

Thia  Chamber  has  had  the  beneficial  working  of  the 
above  Act  of  Parliament  under  itfi  consideration,  and 
begs  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following  mode 
of  estimating  the  value  of  unexhausted  improYements 
to  out-going  tenants  under  Part  III.  of  the  Schedule  to 
the  Act. 

As  the  Act  provides  that  the  amoxmt  to  be  paid  for 
improvements  shall  be  '*  such  sum  as  fairly  represents 
*'  tne  value  of  the  improvements  to  an  in-coming  tenant," 
it  is  proposed  that  the  parties  interested  shall,  by 
themselves  or  their  valuers,  first  classify  the  results  of 
improvements  in  relation  to  their  value  and  durability, 
as  -First,"  "Second,"  or  "Third  Class/*  and  then 
apply  the  following  table  or  suggested  scale  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  which  shall  be  due  to  the  out -going 
tenant  for  the  improvements  remaining. 

SaOGESTBD  SciXE  FOB  AFPLIOATIOV  OF  FOLLOWUffG 

Majtubss. 


1 

i 

1.  Ground  "  raw  bones  "  to  pas-     Reduction  of  first  cost 
tura  land  and  not  afterwards          each  year  to  be 

8.  -^OeS   b<]^'**\)   pasture                 Ditto 

land,  and  not    afterwards  . 

plougfaed  or  mowed. 
8.  "fiwOT  boiled  bocee"  on  '               Ditto 

land,  afterwards  mown. 

or  of  animal  manure*  on  i 
tillage  land.                           I 
5.  AppUcatkm  of  lime  or  marl  to                 Ditto 
graaa  or  tillage. 

1«» 

t 

* 
4 

i 
i 

1 

i 

Vouchers  to  confirm  expenditure  or  claim  to  be  produced. 

The  administrators  may,  in  case  of  expenditure  without  impro^ 
ment,  reftise  compensation  altogether,  or  msy  exceed  the  first  cU 
shoold  the  expenditure  continue  to  be  larsely  profitable. 

*  Animal  manure  to  be  the  produce  of  five  animals. 


It  is  recommended  also  that  the  in-coming  tenants 
should  pay  for  aU  manure  left  upon  the  farm  that  nas 
been  properlv  cared  for  and  put  into  midden,  and  for 
the  manuriai  value  of  cake  or  com  consumed  by  stook 
on  pasture,  or  on  growing  turnips. 


class 


DB70N  AND  CORNWALL  CHAMBER  OF 
AaRIOULTURE. 

The  resolutions  of  the  general  meeting  of  this 
Chamber  prescribe  the  following  as  the  maximum 
allowances  for  items  appearing  in  Table  A.  of  this 
Report: — 

For  32.  per  ton  on  all  oil-cakes,  and  12.  4s.  per  ton  on 
purchased  oom-cake,  com  malt  or  grain,  or  other 
feeding  stufils  of  similar  manuriai  value,  which  have 
been  consumed  on  the  farm  during  the  last  year  of  the 
tenancy,  and  for  one-half  of  the  amount  per  ton  on 
that  which  has  been  consumed  on  the  farm  the  preceding 
year  of  the  tenancy. 

Where  oil-cakes,  or  other  purchased  feeding  stufi^s, 
bave  been  consumed  on  pasture  land  on  the  farm 
during  the  last  five  years  of  the  term,  and  no  hay  crop 
has  been  taken  off,  a  fair  estimate  should  be  made  of 
the  improvement  to  the  holding,  and  allowance  made 
accordingly. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  the  manure  that  would 
have  been  produced  by  the  consumption  on  the  holding 
of  any  hay,  straw,  roots,  or  green  crops,  sold  off  or 
removed  from  the  farm  within  the  last  two  years  of  the 
tenancy,  the  allowance  to  be  15«.  per  ton  for  hay,  8«  . 
per  ton  for  straw,  and  Ss,  per  ton  for  roots,  and  a 
similar  estimate  to  be  made  of  the  manuriai  value  of 
any  of  these  articles  that  may  have  been  brought  on 
to  the  holding  during  the  last  two  years  of  the 
tenancy. 


APPENDIX  F.  5.    (See  para.  11.) 


Milk  Rboosds  of  the  Nbctok  Hall  and  Whittuighak  herds  of  Red  Polls. 

Nbcton  Hall  Hxbd. 
(Mr.  R.  Harvey  Mason's.) 


Daiet  RiruRH  from  1st  April  1893  to  Slst  March  1894. 

Daily 
Average 
in  Lbs. 

No. 

of            Name  of  Cow. 
Cow. 

I 

Age. 

Calves 
produced. 

Date  of  last  Calving. 

1 

Days  in 
Milk. 

1 

Total 

Milk 

in  Lbs. 

Per- 
centage 
of  Butter 

Fat 

Yrs 

Mo. 

2751 

Daylight— N  6  - 

9 

10 

9 

August  14,  1898       - 

340 

5,790 

17-02 

8-8 

8649 

Pet-N  1       - 

8 

9 

7 

January  12,  1S94     - 

'269 

4,777 

17-75 

4-3 

4189 

Maggie — L  9     - 

8 

0 

7 

March  28,  1894 

304 

6,065 

19-95 

4-6 

4338 

Bosina  3rd— N  4 

7 

5 

6 

September  11, 1893- 

358 

6,450 

1801 

4-0 

4186 

Lulu— L  9     - 

7 

4 

6 

January  1,  1894 

291 

5,321 

18-28 

3*5 

3988 

Da^yatar— N  6    - 

7 

4 

5 

April  27, 1898 

336 

5,649 

16-81 

3-7 

4549 

Eugeine  4th— N  4     - 

6 

8 

5 

May  29,  1898 

853 

4,964 

14-06 

3'5       > 

4585 

Princess— N  17 

6 

7 

5 

November  2,  1893    - 

328 

4,805 

14-64 

50 

4545 

Emblem— N  4   - 

6 

4 

« 

September  12,  18S8- 

278 

4,746 

17-07 

3-7 

5117 

Sheba  3rd— N  5 

6 

8 

4 

September  3,  1893   - 

864 

7,901 

21-70 

4-8 

5057 

Perdita— N  1     - 

6 

1 

4 

October  15,  1893      - 

3U8 

4,894 

15-89 

3-9 

4782 

Elmira- L3  - 

5 

4 

8 

May  15,  1898 

341 

3,868 

11-34 

8-9 

5939 

Ruthless— N  4  - 

5 

2 

3 

November  11,  1893  - 

341 

6,456 

18-98 

8-4 

5887 

RaUle— N  4  - 

5 

2 

8 

September  19,  1898- 

861 

4,774 

13-22 

3'3 

5726 

MJllicent-L  9  - 

4 

10 

3 

December  80, 1898  - 

278 

4,080 

18-09 

8-5 

5717 

Merry— L  9  - 

4 

9 

3 

December  29, 1893  - 

334 

4,385 

13-12 

4-4 

6335 

Empress  6th— N  4     - 

4 

1 

2 

September  4,  1893  - 

362 

5,691 

15-72 

41 

6518 

Majolica— L  9 

8 

10 

2 

January  29,  1894     - 

322 

4,938 

15-82      1 

4-2 

6487 

Lilian— L  9    - 

3 

10 

2 

January  20, 1894     - 

272 

3,835 

14-10      ! 

4-4 

6340 

Esperance — N  4 

3 

5 

1 

May  22,  1894 

231 

3.702 

16-02 

8-4 

6997 

Chestnut— L  9 

3 

1 

2 

March  23, 1894 

285 

4,068 

14-16 

3-fi 

7395 

Petulance— N  1 

3 

0 

October  11,  1898      - 

169 

2,727 

16-18 

3-6 

7084     Empress  7th— N  4     - 

2 

10 

1         1 

November  29, 1893  - 

116 

1,183 

10-19      ; 

4-.-- 

7482 

Rouge— N  4      - 

2 

10 

1          ( 

February  10,  1894   - 

40 

609 

15-23      1 

i'^ 

7297 

Marcia— L  9  - 

2 

9 

1          I 

February  5,  1894      - 

53 

777 

14-66 

4*2 

7087 

Euphemia— N  4 

2 

7     1 

May  7,  1893 

321 

3,134 

9-76 

4'0 

R  ^ 
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BOTAL  COMMISSION  OK  AGRICULTUBE  : 


WHITLIKftHAlC  HSBD. 

(Mr.  Garrett  Taylor's.) 

Milk  ^^bcobd  from  December  30th,  1892,  to  December  29th,  1893,  inclusiye.    In  continuance  of  Becord  pnblished 

in  Vol.  10  Red  Polled  Herd  Book. 

(The  tesftn  for  butter  fat,  as  shown  by  a  Babcock  tester,  were  made  early  in  April  and  May  1894,  when  the 

cows*  food  was  sewage-grown  ryo  grass  only.) 


No. 
of  Cow. 

Name  and  Tribe. 

Date  of  Birth. 

Calved. 

August  90. 1891 
April  27, 1893 

Calf. 

1st 
(Slip) 

Total 
Yield. 

Lbs. 

}    4.690* 

x^eoovded. 

Average 
perD^y. 

Duys 
Dry. 

centago 

Butter 

Fat. 

6798 

Strawbeny— A  1 

November  1888  -{ 

246 

Lbs. 
18-14 

118 

6*6 

6S90 

Blmham  Boaebod  4th— A 1    . 

Marohl890 

November  10, 1893  - 

2nd 

6,088 

846 

14-70 

16 

4*6 

4604 

Cora— A  4 

November  1877    - 

February  28, 1893    ■ 

3rd 

7,5U 

801 

84*95 

60 

6*3 

4607 

0M4i8ta8ii4-A4            .       . 

Ootoberl888 

October  16. 1892      . 

3rd 

8,368 

846 

18*70 

119 

4*0 

6311 

Oamille  of  Stetchworth-A  4  - 

February  1889 

September  23. 1893- 

3Pd 

1.8331 

84 

16*87 

— 

8*5 

6380 

Chalice— A  4     - 

May  1889 

June  15. 1993 

2nd 

4,081 

196 

28*89 

167 

— 

6867 

Cofly-A4 

October  1890 

Februaiy  1. 1883     - 

1st 

4,6461 

301 

16*48 

28 

6*2 

7011 

OorelieSiMl-A4 

January  1891 

March  25. 1893 

1st 

3,626i 

250 

13*68 

— 

61W 

BloMom  4th— A  6       - 

April  1800           -  { 

September  1892      - 
September  12, 1883  - 

1st 
(Shp) 

}    6W 

867 

17*39 

7 

- 

6199 

filossom  6th— A  6 

April  1890           -[ 

September  5. 1892   - 
October  1. 1893 

1st 

(SKp) 

}    7,640* 

864 

80*94 

« 

3-8 

6986 

B«Ty-A87       - 

January  1891 

May  18. 1893 

1st 

3,370i 

884 

16*04 

— 

"~" 

6483 

Laura  2nd— A  80 

January  1890 

September  13. 1883 . 

1st 

1,666 

91 

18*18 

— 

6*3 

S668 

Sybil  6th-A  81 

Optobor  1882 

March  9, 1893 

8th 

7,8781 

284 

84*78 

64 

4*9 

4073 

Lady— B  8 

Octoberl888 

January  15, 1893     . 

1st 

8,8591 

328 

11-77 



- 

§616 

DeoembQrl889  •[ 

February  18, 1892   - 
November  28, 1892  - 

1st 
(Slip) 

}    8,878* 

258 

11*40 

m 

4*0 

6720 

Rosette  8nd-B  9 

Mi«rl890 

May  4, 1893 

1st 

1,880* 

188 

ir43 

77 

— 

6880 

BoUe-B  11                    .       - 

June  1889 

February  14, 1898   . 

2nd 

6388 

816 

21*80 

46 

4*0 

8866 

Honeywood— B 18 

February  1882     - 

March  12,1898 

7th 

63601 

880 

80*98 

79 

3*6 

4169 

Linnet-E8 

February  1887 

February  27, 1898    - 

4th 

5,6784 

801 

18*86 

59 

4-1 

6668 

Linnet  8nd-B  8             -       - 

September  1889   - 

Fabnutfy  W,  1892  ^ 

Utr 

.8,686* 

860 

10*86 

14 

8*6 

6886 

Buxom— B  8      - 

February  1890     . 

September  29, 1893  - 

2nd 

4.171* 

328 

18*95 

85 

4-2 

6160 

March  1888 

February  5, 1893     - 

8rd 

4.948* 

382 

16*86 

37 

5*7 

6886 

Goorgina  Snd— B 11     - 

December  1889    • 

July  21. 1898 

1st 

8309* 

81» 

10*36 

36 

3*6 

6168 

Arrow— B  il          -        .       . 

October  1890 

February  4, 1893     - 

1st 

6368* 

888 

17*84 

- 

8-8 

8168 

Blizabeth-E  18 

October  1881      -[ 

January  6^  1881.      • 
September  1892 

(SUp) 

}    7,400* 

864 

80*33 

0 

3-7 

8788 

Bra-BlS 

February  1882 

]Kaieh9,i803 

9ih 

638f)* 

884 

82*72 

69 

4*5 

8406 

Bglantine— B  18 

September  1886    - 

February  16, 1893   - 

7th 

4,788* 

176 

10*  19 

160 

— 

4011 

Ethel— B 18         -          .       - 

February  1887 

February  24v  1893   - 

4th 

8362* 

810 

16*96 

147 

8*8 

6166 

Tiofr-BlS 

February  1888     . 

January  88. 1892     . 

2nd 

966 

161 

5-98 

208 

3-8 

6816 

TilKe-BW          -          •       - 

October  1890 

January  30. 1803     . 

Ist 

8308* 

866 

14*51 

— 

4*0 

1787 

P0U-P6 

December  1880    • 

April  20. 1893 

11th 

6,656* 

868 

21*64 

Ill 

5*1 

6013 

Melton  Beauty-H  1       -       - 

May  1888 

February  21. 1898   - 

8rd 

2366* 

281 

12*84 

110 

81 

8188 

Daisy  Chain— H  8 

July  1881 

June  19. 1888 

9th 

4,629* 

301 

16*87 

59 

— 

4000 

Ba«ter-H8       ■ 

October  1886 

June  14, 1898 

4th 

4,061 

186 

80*71 

167 

4*1 

3580 

Justice— 12      - 

October  1885 

April  30, 1890 

- 

4,181* 

836 

12*96 

28 

— 

6409 

Lovely  4th— 1 12 

October  1886 

November  6, 1893    • 

- 

1.668* 

40 

84-05 

— 

6601" 

Lovely  7th— 1 18 

January  1890 

September  6, 1892   . 

1st 

2,797* 

217 

18*8l' 

144 

- 

1646 

Lucy  5th— 1 18 

October  1880 

July  6. 1883 

i^l9* 

278 

16*49 

86 

— 

8190 

Euth— 118 

January  1898 

December  14, 1888  - 

1st 

148 

14 

10*56 

— 

— 

6676 

Jewel-!  21 

September  1889   - 

July  16, 1893 

2nd 

3,212 

231 

14*16 

Ill 

8469 

Gal-Kl6 

Januaiy  1886 

December  23, 1892  • 

— 

10,165* 

364 

27*92 

0 

4-2 

6380 

Gay-K16 

October  1800 

December  26, 1892  - 

(Slip) 

6348 

364 

16*21 

0 

51 

7127 

Gal  8rd— K 16 

February  1891 

February  29, 1893    - 

Ist 

4380* 

801 

16-21 

— 

5*2 

7329 

Miss  FragUe-K  24       - 

March  1801 

July  3, 1893 

1st 

2397 

161 

17-99 

— 

4-9 

2869 

Harriel-M  2 

December  1883    - 

January  25, 1898      - 

7th 

5.6801 

308 

18-44 

54 

3-8 

6421 

:  Harriet  2nd— M  2 

February  1890     - 

July  7, 1893 

2nd 

4,464 

267 

16-71 

90 

3-0 

6527 

1  Mira-M  2          -         -          - 

October  1800 

January  17, 1893      - 

l8t 

3,492f 

246 

14*38 

109 

3*9 

8476 

Gossip-M5       - 

May  1S84 

March  4,  imi 

7th 

2.5481 

2G6 

9-«8 

86 

3-5 

5507 

Gossip  2nd— M  5 

Ma,v  1881) 

Junt-  2JI.  1892 

2nd 

3,(»782 

280 

10*95 

81 

4-1 

680S 

Glee2nd-M6 

October  1890 

February  13, 1893    - 

ut 

3,916* 

808 

12-71 

*i 
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No. 
of  Cow. 

Name  an^  Triba 

Data  of  Birth. 

1 

1 

Calved. 

Calf. 

Total 
Yield. 

Days 
recorded. 

Average 
per  Day. 

Days 
Dry. 

centetft 
Fat. 

4097 

M«ffiie-N2       . 

Pebruary  1888    -  [ 

December  29, 1892  - 
December  16. 1893  . 

3rd 
4th 

Lba. 

}    6,2811 

966 

Lbs. 
28-61 

84 

S-8 

6660 

MUly-N2       - 

October  1890 

January  31, 1893     - 

(SUo) 

4b477i 

287 

16'60 

86 

2-9 

6729 

Milly-N4 

November  1889    - 

January  30, 1893     ■ 

2nd 

5,263f 

364 

14-43 

0 

2-6 

2406 

Nectarine  2nd-N  6       • 

Mayl882 

April  21, 1893 

7,548 

848 

22-00 

14 

4-8 

6612 

Novice-N6       - 

November  1890    - 

February  1. 1893     - 

i,t 

5,7501 

322 

17-82 

— 

6-5 

1724 

Fftt8ie-N24                  .       - 

February  1881     - 

June  9, 1893 

— 

4.944 

308 

18'06 

86 

4-1 

1S62 

Carele8»-0  2    . 

August  1880 

December  30. 1892  - 

12th 

5,744t 

294 

19-63 

66 

41 

2762 

Careful— O  2                   -       - 

January  1885     •[ 

Pebruary  20. 1890   - 
October  1, 1892 

Srd 

(Slip) 

}    5,104 

294 

17-36 

70 

4-8 

1882 

Silent  Beauty-^  9       • 

December  1882    . 

April  M,  1898 

8th 

4^654 

281 

20-16 

68 

4-0 

6481 

Dummy  2nd-^d 

F€>bmaryl889     • 

October  24. 1803      • 

Srd 

6,836 

301 

17-72 

41 

8-6 

0788 

Spirte-0  9 

February  1890     - 

July  30, 1898 

2nd 

6,180 

829 

16-10 

80 

6*8 

2728 

Crocus— OU     - 

December  1884    - 

May  11. 1890 

Srd 

5,505i 

364 

16-12 

0 

4-7 

4816 

Charm— 0 14 

September  1888    - 

July  20, 1893 

Srd 

4,4031 

224 

10*65 

180 

— 

2044 

Bnmnotte— P  2 

June  1882 

December  16. 1892  • 

6th 

5,0881 

280 

18-17 

H 

— 

6400 

Golden  Cup— P  2 

January  1890 

December  8, 1892    - 

Ist 

3.432t 

SS6 

10-21 

Sold 

3*9 

6569 

Mii8lvy-P2 

October  1890 

January  12, 1893     - 

1st 

4,1294 

322 

12-82 

21 

4*7 

2082 

BluihBo8e-P8 

December  1881    - 

July  26, 1898 

9th 

3,221* 

161 

20-01 

195 

-  • 

2386 

MyLady-P8       •         -       • 

Janaaiyl882 

April  26. 1898 

7th 

8,0784 

261 

30-96 

46 

8-6 

2514 

BoiyHorn^PS 

November  1882    - 

July  8,1898 

8th 

2,768i 

182 

16-16 

175 

— 

7678 

Beauty-P3                   -       - 

January  1890 

August  31, 1898 

1st 

l,4B8f 

112 

12-84 

«. 

— 

6717 

Boseleaf-PS 

AprU1890 

October  28. 1888      • 

Ist 

U64i 

66 

20*61 

— 

8*4 

6584 

MyLady2nd-P8 

Novamberl890   • 

Pebruary  87, 1888    - 

Ist 

33081 

246 

13-07 

36 

4-2 

7118 

PlU8h-P8         - 

Janvary  1891 

Mayl7.1898 

1st 

2,0141 

168 

11-99 

42 

6-8 

3061 

Ninepin— P  4 

April  1882 

June  28, 1893 

8th 

4,6904 

246 

18-76 

106 

s-s 

4187 

Lydla-P4 

April  1882 

July  11, 1898 

8th 

4US06 

287 

16-70 

146 

— 

6660 

Linda-P4          .          -       . 

June  1889 

September  7, 1893   - 

2nd 

2,8714 

164 

18-64 

196 

2-6 

5276 

Blue  Bonnet  2nd— P  4 

December  1889     - 

March  5, 1893 

1st 

6,0884 

287 

18*26 

66 

5-7 

4785 

BluBh  Rose-P  7 

Aprill888 

Pebruary  6, 1893     - 

Srd 

4,303 

247 

17-41 

72 

8-4 

4196 

Jessica— Ql 

July  1881 

March  20, 1898 

- 

7,686 

282 

26-90 

80 

4*6 

41S4 

Jenny— Ql 

Marchl884        •{ 

February  26, 1891    - 
October  10, 1892      - 

6th 
(Slip) 

}    3,640 

816 

11-59 

Dead 

- 

3963 

Beatrioo-Ql 

January  1887 

March  1, 1803 

4th 

8,0414 

280 

28-74 

61 

— 

8963 

Counte8a-<i  1 

Pebruary  1887.     - 

February  28, 1898    - 

Srd 

8,6884 

322 

26-98 

11 

4-8 

6278 

Countess  2nd— Q 1 

October  1890 

March  26, 1893 

ist 

6,6104 

206 

21-06 

0 

4-8 

7205 

Jenny  2nd— Q 1 

Pebruary  1891      - 

July  10, 1898 

1st 

2,707 

168 

16*10 

— 

— 

2153 

Dorcas— B  8 

January  1892 

April  5, 1S93 

8th 

6,4674 

266 

24-S2 

96 

3-7 

4162 

Lee-B8 

May  1887 

January  22, 1893 

4th 

7,6884 

882 

28-41 

87 

8-9 

6667 

Lively— R  8 

August  1889        -{ 

January  17. 1892     • 
February  1893 

2nd 
(SUp) 

}    2,9614 

288 

12-40 

126 

3-7 

Dorcas  2nd— E  8 

M«yl890 

August  1, 1802 

1st 

23514 

224 

12-78 

140 

2-9 

5296 

Brundish  Pretty— B  9 

March  1889         -  { 

January  22, 1892 
December  13, 1893  - 

1st 
(Slip) 

}    4,6464 

364 

12-76 

0 

- 

1618 

PUlpail-Ell' 

May  1880 

July  19. 1893 

10th 

7,4734 

269 

28*86 

103 

6-0 

4891 

Pawn— Ell 

Pebmaiy  1888      . 

January  9. 1893       - 

Srd 

8,0661 

280 

28-80 

80 

4*4 

6409 

DoUy-Ell          -          .       - 

June  1889           -{ 

February  22, 1893    - 
December  16, 1893  - 

2nd 
Srd 

}    4,6874 

357 

13-13 

{   .?} 

~ 

2124 

BfIarohl882 

May  30. 1893 

8th 

2,0674 

168 

12-24 

179 

— 

2763 

Di-83 

1  February  1884 

January  14, 1893 

7th 

8,8264 

308 

28*65 

50 

4-9 

4049 

Hetty  2nd— 8  3 

November  1888    - 

January  24, 1893     • 

Srd 

2,5654 

189 

13-59 

170 

6-0 

7170 

Hertha^SS 

Pebruary  1891     • 

February  29, 1893    - 

(Slip) 

8,445 

301 

11-44 

- 

5-8 

2474    , 

Prudish-T  1 

Pebruary  1882 

May  28, 1893 

9th 

3,642 

231 

16-29 

121 

4-4 

5367 

Coronet  2nd— T 1 

May  1889 

March  16, 189S 

2nd 

5,4314 

•  287 

15-48 

76 

S-6 

3183 

Tin-T4 

October  1883 

March  8, 1808 

7th 

7.0984 

316 

22-53 

47 

4-1 

5170    1 

Tulip-T  4 

January  1888 

March  5, 1893 

Srd 

6,872 

250 

20-74 

Sold 

4-6 

6814 

Tiff2nd-T4       .        . 

March  1890 

October  10, 1898      • 

2nd 

2,1184 

154 

18-76 

204 

— 

6819 

Top— T4 

October  1890      •  [ 

November  26, 1892  - 
December  27, 1893  - 

<1^' 

}    3,199 

264 

12*60 

106 

6-0 

4376 

December  1884    • 

January  12, 1898     - 

6th 

9,3314 

367 

26-18 

6 

4-6 

4149 

Kate-U6 

December  1886    • 

November  26, 1893  • 

6th 

7,4134 

280 

26-47 

79 

6-8 
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No. 
of  Cow. 

Name  and  Tribe. 

DateofBirttL 

OalTed. 

Oblf. 

Total 
TWd. 

reeovded. 

Average 
perDiy. 

Days 
Dry. 

centage 

Butter 

FW. 

6160 

Stnin^— TJ6 

June  1888 

8rd 

Lbs. 
6,4601 

294 

Lbs. 
21-60 

60 

8*9 

0786 

StaUuun  2Bd-U  6 

April  1800          .{ 

June29,1888 
July  19. 1800 

(8UP, 

}«« 

161 

16*72 

- 

mt 

GlMe-VO 

Decemberl880    • 

September  7, 1898  - 

- 

6.674 

880 

80*86 

76 

8-1 

S409 

GleMoi^VS      .          .       . 

December  1881    - 

June26.1898 

- 

6,6091 

n» 

16-71 

86 

8-8 

4074 

Olonhlll-Y  0 

May  1886 

April  26. 1892 

6th 

6,102*. 

864 

16*40 

0 

6-7 

4M9 

Glo»~V9 

Ootoberl888 

December  23, 1892  - 

Ist 

6.806 

816 

18-48 

Dead 

— 

8974 

Proof-VU 

MaTOhl886 

February  10, 1808    • 

6th 

1380* 

219 

8*49 

188 

8-9 

5046 

Palae-Tll 

January  1888 

April  14, 1888 

3rd 

2.328S 

176 

18*80 

176 

4-8 

6881 

PUm-Vil 

August  1889 

August  80. 1898 

2nd 

8,897i 

800 

19*48 

102 

41 

dOTl 

PrioreM— V 11 

Febnuuryl800     - 

September  27, 1898. 

2nd 

6,168« 

866 

19*87 

Sold 

- 

4488 

Wilby-Vi4      - 

Mayl887 

Nonunberao,1898  • 

4th 

63881 

816 

21-69 

42 

8-9 

1817 

8thBelleofSii0olk-W2 

December  1879    • 

January  6, 1892 

- 

63761 

829 

17*68 

86 

4*0 

8868 

Beryl-W2 

March  1886        •{ 

May  18. 1892 
December  28»  1892  • 

(SUp) 

}    23691 

801 

9-68 

86 

8-2 

8491 

Handsome  BeUe-W  2 

September  1886    • 

November  7, 1893    - 

- 

2,708J 

147 

18*89 

814 

8*6 

4C92 

Pretty  Bride- W  2 

December  1886    - 

April  6. 1892 

4th 

4^78 

189 

84*28 

Sold 

8-4 

6207 

BangleBeUe-W2     • 

January  1889 

October  18, 1892 

2nd 

8309 

878 

18-84 

91 

8*1 

9611 

Hair  Belle  2nd- W  2 

January  1889     •{ 

September  27, 1892  • 
September  12, 1808. 

(SUp) 

}    8397 

348 

14*86 

81 

- 

dl86 

14thBelleof8iiflolk-W2     • 

April  1890 

OctoberU1898      - 

2nd 

4741 

816 

16-06 

46 

6*0 

S760 

8tar-W3 

August  1877 

February  16, 1898    - 

- 

6,726 

386 

20*01 

88 

2*7 

2691 

Venus  2nd— W  3 

October  1881 

March  9, 1898 

- 

9,468* 

294 

88*16 

71 

4*6 

2018 

Betsy-W8 

December  1882     • 

MarchS8,1888 

- 

8346 

867 

28*92 

6 

4*2 

4476 

Brace— W 14 

December  1887    • 

June  28. 1898 

2nd 

4,199 

182 

23*07 

— 

— 

68J2 

Pop  tod-l  Norf. 

May  1889 

Jnne6,1896 

2nd 

034H 

287 

82*10 

61 

4*8 

6676 

Miss  Poppy-l  Norf.     ■ 

May  1890 

September  21, 1808- 

2nd 

8,166 

161 

18-88 

186 

4-6 

8217    j 

Miss  Bam^-l  Snff.     . 

NoTomber  1886 

April  26, 1898 

— 

8346i 

224 

18-69 

180 

4-6 
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THE  COUNTIES  OP  OXFORD,  GLOUCESTER,  WILTS, 
BERKS,    AND    THE    NEIGHBOURHOOD    OP   TAUNTON, 

SOMERSET. 


To  Herbert  Lyon,  Esq.,  Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture. 

19,  Old  Buildings,  Lincoln's  Inn,  W.C, 
Sib,  17tli  October  1894. 

I  HAVE  the  honour  of  laying  before  you  my  report  on  the  first  district  which  was 
assigned  to  me  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture. 

I. — Introduction. 

1.  The  district  is  one  of  large  lextent,  stretching  from  Oxford  through  the  country  Outline  of 
west  of  that  city  to  Gloucester  on  the  one  hand,  and  Bristol  on  the  other  hand,  and  com-  district, 
prehending  both  the  Cotswold  Hill  and  the  Vale  of  Gloucester  districts  of  Gloucestershire. 

It  further  included  the  parts  of  Wiltshire  west  and  north  of  the  down  country,  and  the 
western  part  of  Berkshire.  In  addition  to  this  district  I  was  also  directed  to  visit 
Taunton  and  hold  a  local  inquiry  in  that  town,  as  representative  of  the  north-western 
part  of  Somersetshire. 

2.  The  following  towns  were  suggested  to  me  as  convenient  centres   for  meeting  xowns 
farmers  and, holding  local  inquiries,  viz. :  Oxford  and  Witney  in  Oxfordshire;  North-  visited, 
leach,  Cirencester,  Gloucester,  Berkeley  and  Bristol  in  Gloucestershire ;  Chippenham, 
Trowbridge,  and  Devizes  in  Wiltshire ;  and  Lamboume  and  WaUingf ord  in  Berkshire. 

I  visited  all  these  towns  and  chose  market  days  for  my  visits  except  in  the  cases  of 
Northleach  and  Lamboume,  which  are  not  market  towns. 

3.  So  far  as  possible  I  communicated  with  the  local  chambers  of  agriculture,  farmers'  Assistance 
clubs,  and  agricultural  associations  in  the  district,  and  obtained  their  assistance  in  the  given  by 
inquiry.     I  was  assisted  in  this  way  by  the  Oxfordshire  Agricultural  Association,  the  ^?^ 
Cirencester  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  the  Gloucester  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  the  West  ^^^^^e^ 
Gloucester  Farmers'  Club,  the  Kingscote  Farmers'  Club,  the  Taunton  Farmers'  Club,  the 
Chippenham  Agricultural  Association,  the  Badminton  Farmers'  Club,  and  the  Berks 

and  Oxon  Chamber  of  Agriculture. 

4.  I  conducted  the  inquiry  partly  by  means  of  private  interviews  and  conversations  Method  of 
with  farmers  of  all  classes,  landlords,  and  land  agents,  and  partly  by  means  of  public  conducting 
meetings,  which  I  held  wherever  there  seemed  to  be  a  local  desire  for  this  mode  of  ^^^^^^J-, 
inquiry.     Public  meetings  were  in  this  way  held  by  me  at  Gloucester,  Berkeley,  Bristol,  Public 
Taunton,  Devizes,  Trowbridge,  Lamboume,  Wallingford,  and  Reading,  the  one  at  the  meetings 
last-named  place  being  held  at  the  special  invitation  of  the  Berks  and  Oxon  Chamber.  ^6l<^- 

I  have  given  in  Appendix  A.  a  summary  of  the  evidence  taken  at  these  meetings, 
to  which  I  invite  attention  as  expressing  more  fully  than  I  have  been  able  to  do  in 
the  report  itself  the  feeling  of  agriculturists  in  the  places  visited.  I  also  attended 
private  meetings  of  the  Kingscote  Farmers'  and  Badminton  Farmers'  Clubs. 

5.  I  am  very  greatly  indebted  to  all  of  the  above-named  bodies  for  the  assistance  Acknow- 
they  rendered  me,  and  also  to  the  numerous  private  persons  of  all  classes  who  so  readily  ledgment 
did  all  in  their  power  to  help  me  in  obtaining  the  information  required  by  the  Com-  ^^^!^^^® 
mission.     It  would  seem  invidious  to  single  out  any  names  for  special  mention  where  I  ii^dividuaU"^ 
am  indebted  to  so  many,  and  I  therefore  refrain  from  making,  as  I  might  have  done,  a  of  all  classes, 
long  list  of  those  in  the  various  counties  that  I  visited  to  whom  my  warmest  thanks  are 

due  for  advice,  information,  and  assistance  in  relation  to  the  work  upon  which  I  was 
engaged. 

O     84029.         60Q.— 1/95.     Wt.  19642.  A  2 
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II. — Description  of  District. 


Diversity  of 
district. 


Charac- 
teristics of 
part  of  dis- 
trict lying  in 
Oxfoidsbire. 


Size  of 
farms. 


6.  The  district  assigned  to  me  was  not  only  very  extensive,  but  embraced  a  great 
variety  of  soil  and  climate,  giving  rise  to  many  varieties  in  agriculture  and  diflferences 
in  the  sizes  of  farms  and  methods  of  cultivation. 

7.  From  Oxford  by  Woodstock  and  Chipping  Norton  to  the  border  of  Gloucester- 
shire the  lower  oolite  is  the  principal  formation,  the  soil  upon  which  is  thin  and  light, 
but  well  adapted  for  the  production  of  barley  and  turnips.  It  is  good  sheep  and  barley 
land,  but  liable  to  suffer  severely  in  a  dry  season  such  as  occurred  in  1893.  It  is  locally 
Toiown  as  '*  stone  brash  "  land.  There  is  also  in  parts  of  this  district  some  heavy  clay 
land  on  the  Oxford  clay  and  lias  clay  formations.  The  fields  are  in  many  instances 
divided  by  stone  walls,  which  become  more  frequent  towards  tbe  west. 

8.  The  farms  are  usually  from  200  to  700  acres  in  size,  but  the  tendency  of  late 
years  has  been  in  the  direction  of  smaller  farms.  The  land  as  a  rule  is  not  well  adapted 
for  laying  down  to  permanent  grass,  and  though  some  progress  has  been  made  in  this 
direction,  especially  on  the  slopes  and  in  the  valleys,  I  do  not  think  it  could  as  a  whole 
be  profitably  converted  into  a  pasture  country. 

I  may  give  as  an  instance  of  the  alteration  in  the  size  of  farms  the  Earl  of  Ducie's 
Sarsden  estate  of  8,108  acres,  excluding  woods,  &c.,  which  in  1878  comprised  19  holdings 
over  50  acres  and  10  between  5  and  50  acres.  In  1893  these  numbers  had  increased 
by  subdivision  to  28  over  50  acres,  and  14  between  5  and  50  acres. 

The  sizes  of  the  holdings  wete : — 


In  1878. 


Over  900  acres 

99 

500  „ 

Between  400  and  500 

300  „ 

400 

200  „ 

300 

100  „ 

200 

50  „ 

100 

25  „ 

50 

10  „ 

25 

5  „ 

10 

1 

6 
3 
3 
3 
2 
1 
3 
4 
3 

29 


In  1893. 


Over  900  acres 

»   500  ,, 

Between  400  and  500 

300  „ 

400 

200  „ 

300 

100  „ 

200 

50  „ 

100 

25  „ 

50 

10  „ 

25 

5  „ 

10 

0 
3 

4 
5 
7 
5 
3 
3 
7 
5 

42 


Charac- 
teristics of 
Cotswold 
Hill  country. 


The  tendency  towards  subdivision  has  probably  been  carried  further  on  this  estate 
than  on  others  in  the  same  district. 

9.  The  Cotswold  Hill  district  of  Gloucestershire  is  described  in  Sir  James  Caird's  work 
on  English  Agriculture  in  1850  and  1851  as  follows,  ^'  From  Stow  on  the  Wold  west- 
*'  ward  towards  the  Severn  and  south-west  towards  Cirencester,  extends  an  elevated 
"  tract  of  undulating  country  possessing  a  distinctive  character  as  an  agricultural 
**  district  and  known  as  the  Cotswold  Hills.  The  greater  part  of  this  district  has  a 
"  considerable  elevation  above  the  sea,  in  some  places  as  much  aa  600  or  700  feet  which 
"  delays  the  harvest  about  a  fortnight  beyond  the  period  in  the  surrounding  low 
"  grounds.  The  appearance  of  the  country  is  a  series  of  level  plains,  falling  at  intervals 
"  into  gentle  valleys  through  which  the  natural  drainage  of  the  adjoining  lands  is 
"  carried  off.  With  a  cool  climate,  the  Cotswolds  have  a  light;  soil,  not  very  productive 
"  naturally  but  capable  of  easy  cultivation,  and  under  a  generous  system  of  farming 
"  likely  to  remunerate  the  skill  and  capital  invested  in  it.  At  no  very  remote  period  the 
"  greater  part  of  this  district  was  devoted  to  the  pasturing  of  sheep,  a  peculiar  and 
"  very  superior  breed  of  which  takes  its  name  from  the  locality.  The  grass  lands  have 
*'  now  been  nearly  all  brought  under  the  plough,  the  richer  pastures  in  some  of  the 
**  valleys  being  the  only  portions  left  untilled.  The  fields  are  large,  and  are  enclosed 
*'  either  by  hedgerows  or  dry  stone  walls.  In  the  valleys  they  are  smaller  and  the^ 
"  hedgerows  encumbered  with  wood."  This  description  is,  generally  speaking,  true  of 
this  district  at  the  present  day,  although  exception  may  bQ  taken  to  the  remark  that 
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the  Ootswold  soil  is  ''  under  a  generous  system  of  farming  likely  to  remunerate  the  skill 
**  and  capital  invested  in  it/*  The  soil  on  the  Ootswolds  is  on  the  oolite  formation,  but 
is  thinner  and  colder  than  in  Oxfordshire.  The  Ootswold  district  extends  south-west 
of  Oirencester  in  the  direction  of  Bristol,  and  includes  the  country  round  Kingscote 
and  west  of  Weston  Birt  and  Badminton,  but  jthe  land  in  this  part  is  deeper  and 
superior  to  that  northwards  of  Oirencester.  Very  little  of  the  original  down  grass 
land  which  must  have  at  one  time  existed  on  the  Ootswolds  now  remains,  and  the  land 
that  has  been  ploughed  up  does  not  lay  down  well  to  grass.  The  usual  size  of  farms  in 
this  district  is  500  to  700  acres. 

An  estate  of  11,695  acres  near  Northleach  is  divided  as  follows: — 

Over  1,000  acres         -  -  -  -  -  -  -     1  farm. 

Between  800  and  900  acres  -  -  -  -  -  -    1     „ 

„        700    „    800  „  -  .  ...  .  .    4  farms. 

„         600    „    700  „ •-  .    4      „ 

„        500    „     600  „ 2      „ 

400    „     500  „  -  .  -  .  .  -1  farm. 

300    „     400  „  -  -  -  -  .    4  farms. 

„        200    „     300  „ 2      „ 

„         100    „     200  „ 5      „ 

Under  100  acres        -  -  -  -  -  -  -3„ 

27 

This  is  essentially  a  sheep  district  and  it  is  diflScult  to  see  how  it  can  be  profitably 
farmed  except  as  such.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Northleach  it  suffers  considerably 
from  the  want  of  railway  accommodation. 

10.  The  Vale  of  Gloucester  extends  in  a  south-westerly  direction  from  Tewkesbury,  Oharac- 
along  the  Severn,  and  for  some  miles  inland  as  far  as  Thombury.     It  is,  generally  valf  of  ^ 
speaking,  a  district  of  rich  pastures  with  a  few  arable  fields   dotted  about  here  and  Gloucester, 
there.     The  geological  formation  is  very  varied.     It  includes  alluvial  deposits,  old  red 
sandstone,  mountain  limestone,  Silurian  and  coal  measures.     The  character  of  the  land 
and  herbage  varies  to  some  extent  correspondingly — ^the  best  being  on  the  alluvial  and 
old  red  sandstone  formations. 

The  farms  here  are  comparatively  small,  varying  from  about  60  acres  to  300  acres. 
On  the  Earl  of  Ducie's  Tortworth  estate  in  this  district,  the  farms  on  which  comprise 
4,756  acres,  there  were  in  1879  18  tenants  holding  over  50  acres  and  15  over  5  and  under 
50.  In  1893  there  were  21  over  50  acres,  and  19  over  5  and  under  50.  The  sizes  of 
the  present  holdings  are : — 

Over  500  acres            -  -  -  -             -            -  1 

Between  300  and  500  acres  ..----  none 

200  and  300  acres  -  -  -             -            -  10 

„         100  and  200  acres  .  -  ...  8 

„          50  and  100  acres  .  -  -             .             -  2 

„           25  and    50  acres  -  -  -             .             -  6 

Under  25  acres            -  -  -  -             -             -  13 

40 

I  also  visited  a  portion  of  Gloucestershire  on  the  western  side  of  the  Severn  about 
Westbury-on-Sevem  and  Newnham.  The  land  here  is  similar,  but  not  generally 
equal  in  quality,  to  that  on  the  east  of  the  river,  and  there  is  a  rather  larger  proportion 
of  arable  land. 

The  Vale  of  Gloucester  is  well  adapted  for  dairy  farming  and  grazing  and  is  prin- 
cipally used  for  these  purposes ;  but  each  farm  has  an  orphard  attached,  and  there  are  a 
jiumber  of  fruit  plantations. 

A  3 
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ROTAL  COMMISSION  ON  AGBIC0LT0HB : 


The  neigh- 
bourhood of 
Tannton, 
Somerset. 


Charac- 
teristics of 
North-west 
Wilts: 


11.  The  portion  of  Somersetshire  which  surrounds  Taunton  consists  of  rich  red  loams 
and  sands  on  the  new  red  sandstone,  new  red  marl,  and  mountain  limestone.  It  is  a 
rich  fertile  district  with  mixed  farms  of  about  200  acres  in  size,  and  includes  a  good 
deal  of  rich  grazing  land.  The  Yale  of  Taunton  is  probably  unsurpassed  for  farming 
purposes  by  any  land  in  England. 

12.  The  district  of  Wiltshire  into  which  I  was  directed  to  inquire  is  thus  described 
by  Mr.  W.  C.  Little  in  his  report  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  Commission  : — ^'  The 
**  North  Wilts  oolite  district  is  not  so  uniform  in  its  character  as  the  South  Wilts 
"  district  is ;  Kimmeridge  clay,  coral  rag,  Oxford  clay,  combrash,  Bradford  clay,  great 
"  oolite,  inferior  oolite,  and  many  subdivisions  of  these  strata  occur  in  rapid  succession. 
**  On  the  coral  rag  and  the  combrash  there  is  more  arable  land  than  pasture.  The 
"  Oxford  and  Kimmeridge  clay  are  mainly  pasture.  The  characteristics  of  this  district 
"  as  a  whole  are  dairy  farming,  milk  products,  cheese  making,  with  some  grazing  in 
**  the  more  fertile  meadows,  sheep  of  course  being  found  where  the  arable  lands  are." 

The  farms  in  this  part  of  Wiltshire  vary  from  50  to  500  acres  in  size,  the  greater 
number,  being  about  100  or  200  acres.  The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne's  Bowood  Estate, 
which  is  principally  situate  in  this  district,  consists  of  6,832  acres  of  pasture,  2,449 
acres  of  arable  land  and  591  acres  of  allotments.  There  are  two  large  hill  farms  of 
600  to  800  acres  and  the  rest  of  the  estate  is  divided  as  follows : — 

3  farms  between  300  and  400  acres 


8 

99 

200 

300 

25 

»> 

100 

200 

10 

99 

50 

100 

5 

99 

15 

50 

11 

» 

5 

15 

62 

The  estate  also  includes  37  holders  of  accommodation  lands  between  1  and  26  acres. 
Another  estate  in  the  same  district  is  divided  as  follows : — 

1  farm  between  400  and  500  acres 
3  farms     „        300     „   400     „ 
6     „         „        200     „  300    „ 
5      „         „         100    „   200     „ 
3     „      under    100  acres. 

18 


Charac- 
teristics of 
North-west 
Berkshire. 


13.  The  district  of  Berkshire  which  I  visited  consists  in  part  of  land  on  the  chalk 
formation.  The  soil  here  varies  considerably  and  the  district  contains  a  good  deal  of 
down  land.  It  is  essentially  a  sheep-breeding  country.  North  of  this  chalk  district  lies 
the  vale,  which  contains  an  area  of  fertile  arable  land  on  the  upper  greensand  and  other 
formations.  The  chalk  stretches  across  the  Thames  intd  Oxfordshire  and  forms  the 
Chiliem  Hills,  the  land  on  which  is  principally  of  a  poor  and  thin  character. 

The  farms  on  the  hill  lands  about  Lamboume  average  from  200  to  800  acres ;  they 
frequently  include  some  down  pasture.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Wallingford,  where 
the  land  is  easy  to.  work  and  good,  the  farms  are  about  400  acres  in  size  and  are 
principally  arable. 


Deteriota- 
tiou  of 
agriculture 
since  1880. 


III. — COUBSE   OF  AgBICULTUEE   SINCE   1880  AND  PEBSENT   SySTEM   OF 

Cultivation. 

14.  In  a  general  way  the  course  of  agriculture  since  1880  was  usually  described  to  me  as 
having  been  *'  downhill,"  and  I  have  no  doubt  that,  with  considerable  exceptions,  the 
cultivation  of  the  land  on  the  whole  has  distinctly  deteriorated  since  the  commencement 
of  the  present  depression.  This  was  insisted  upon  by  agricultural  labourers  throughout 
the  districts  that  I  visited  on  behalf  of  the  Eoyal  Commission  on  Labour ;  was  admitted 
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by  fanners  on  the  occasion  of  the  present  inquiry,  and  is,  I  think,  generally  conceded 
by  those  who  have  any  acquaintance  with  agriculture.  The  principal  cause  of  this 
deterioration  is  want  of  capital  in  the  present  class  of  farmers,  and  the  absence  of 
sufficient  inducement  to  others  who  have  capital  to  invest  it  in  agriculture,  coupled 
with  the  results  of  bad  seasons. 

15.  The  subject  will  best  be  dealt  with  separately  as  regards  the  several  parts  of  my  Evidence  of 
district,  but  before  doing  so  it  may  be  instructive  to  consider  the  evidence  of  the  the  agricol- 
Agricultural  Returns  as  regards  the  counties  visited  by  me  : —  *"""     **"*"" 


toral  returns. 


Berks. 

Olouobstbr. 

1894. 

1893. 

1883. 

1882. 

1894.         1893.         1883. 

1882. 

Total  Acutjgk  under  AixKnros  of  Crops— 1 
Barb  Yaujow  and  Grabs  - 

Acres. 
371,567 

Acres. 
371,886 

Acres. 
377,437 

Acres. 
877,284 

Acres. 
655,931 

Acres. 
656,062 

Acres. 
656,648 

Acres. 
655,235 

Corn  crop$    -  - 

1 
"wheat       -            -            -            -  1 
barley  or  here 

oats          .           .            -           - 

rye            -            -            -            - 

beans        .            -            -            - 

^peas          .... 

38,867 

30,499 

87,072 

2.841 

5,488 

5,4C1 

38,496 

31,488 

84,037 

1,111 

6,251 

4.962 

51.485 

85,589 

80.442 

742 

9,646 

5.889 

57,932 

34,156 

28,020 

994 

9,889 

6,489 

49,384 

31,736 

36,881 

882 

7,816 

5,206 

50,569 

30,386 

84,420 

303 

7,993 

4,469 

75,281 
35,832 
26,123 
381 
12,987 
6,853 

82,017 
37,046 
22,625 
429 
12,808 
7,381 

Total      -            -  '         - 

120,168 

115,330 

188,693 

137,430 

181,905 

128,180 

156,857 

162,301 

'potatoes  -           -            -            - 
turnips  and  swedes 
mangold  -            -            -            - 
Green  crops  -  -J  cabbage,  K.-rabi,  and  rape 
vetches  or  tares 
other  green  crops 
carrots     -            .            -            - 

2,107 
27,819 
5,745 
2,998 
7,020 
1,542 

2,840 
28.173 
6.004 
2,468 
8,025 
1,197 

1,486 

32,464 

6,242 

2,450 

]•  12,963 

90 

1,474 

82.074 

4,707 

2,294 

13.989 

H)l 

4,178 

34,530 

4.127 

1,373 

r  5,366 

I  1,645 

4,873 
85,496 
4,053 
1,067 
5,868 
1,458 

5,565 

89,129 

8,669 

923 

1 11,678 

143 

6,193 

39.216 

3,616 

875 

12,026 

113 

Total 

46,731 

48,207 

54,695 

54,639 

51,214 

52,305 

61,107 

61,939 

Clorer,  sainfoin,  and  grasses  /  for  hay 

under  rotation           -  \  not  for  hay 

29,419 
6,782 

28,602 
8,926 

- 



50,483 
31,915 

45.176 
38,015 

— 



Total 

86,201 

87,528 

43.148 

40,800 

82,398 

83,191 

86,020 

84,141 

Permanent  pasture,  or  grass  f  for  hay 
not  broken  up  in  rotation  \  not  for  hay 

77,059 
82,227 

58,168 
101,244 

__ 



160,024 
222,912 

130,395 
252,831 

— 

__ 

Total 

159,286 

159,407 

182,385 

129,984 

382,986 

383,226 

884,768 

330,589 

Flax 
Hops 

Small  fruit 
Bare  fallow  or 

uncropped  arable  land 

! 
11 

522 

8,648 

4 

11 

391 

11,008 

5 
13 

13.498 

60 
14 

14,357 

2 

39 
1,530 
5,907 

38 
1,479 
7,698 

31 
17,846 

23 
26 

16,267 

Horses  used  solely  for  agriculture 
Unbroken  horses  -  •  - 

Mares  kept  soldy  for  breeding     - 

Total  of  horses   - 


Cows  and  heifers  in  milk  or  in  calf 

Other  cattle:— 

Two  years  and  above 
One  year  and  under  two 
Under  one  year 

Total  of  cattle    - 


No. 
11,297 
3,543 
609 


Kwes  kept  for  breeding 

Other  sheep: — 

One  year  and  above 
Under  one  year 

Total  of  sheep 


Sows  kept  for  breeding 
Other  pigs 


15.449 


18,309 

7,618 
6,881 
5,850 


38,003 


79,854 

33,900 
69,080 


No. 
11,707 
3,497 
670 


15.874 


21,009 

8,444 
7,822 
7,096 


44,371 


No. 
12,570 

I  3,051 


No. 
12,314 

3,16o| 


15,621  t  15,474 


17,149 

215 
i-  13,550 


37.914 


No. 
19,682 
7,188 
1,229 


28,099 


16,812   37,318 


6,593 
11,750| 


35,155 


Total  of  pig» 


182,834 


4,164 
90,189 


24,308 


95,840 

36,784 

80,760 


ll47374Jl42238^ 
87,624   84.548 


213.334  284,998  226,786 


4,106 
19,544 


23,650 


87,819 


82,974 


28,754 
22.042 


No. 
19,961 
6,669 
1,264 


28,894 


108,506 


131,676 

59,021 
143,158 


333,855 


40,273 

32,674 
27,088 


No. 
19,590 

[  6,880 


25,920 


No. 
19,208 

6,688 


88,776 
25,423 


20,392   22*224  I  ^^^^^^ 


122,204  I  11?,548 


25,886 


88,414 

26,246 
44,469 


146,286 

72,909 
160,880 


380,026 


9,629 
56,281 


65,910 


8,807 
50,511 


58,818 


1.202917 
147,634 


350,551 


71,842 


109,129 


196,119 
140,925 


887,044 


69,352 
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Oxford. 

Wilts. 

1894. 

1893. 

1883. 

1882. 

1894. 

1898. 

1883. 

1882. 

ToTiL  AcRiBAOs  under  All  Kinds  of  Crops —  \ 
Babe  Fallow,  and  Grass       -           -          -  / 

Acres. 
.416,248 

Acres. 
416,521 

Acres. 
417,509 

Acres. 
417,677 

Acres. 
758,607 

Acres. 
758,244 

Acres.  |    Acres. 

756,531   ,755,541 

1 

Com  crops    -  i 

wheat      -            -           .           . 

barley  or  here      - 

oats          .            .            -            - 

beans       ,            -            -            - 
^peas         -            -            .            - 

37,448 

46,293 

36,539 

1,899 

7,373 

7,073 

35,840 

46,511 

34,518 

441 

7,269 

5,698 

51,796 
47,611 
81,771 
364 
14,389 
6,506 

59,417 
47,808 
28,096 
555 
14,018 
7,892 

55,334 

47,615 

51,390 

5,640 

4,606 

2,787 

59,082 

47,498 

47,829 

3,782 

4,292 

2,876 

78,222 

56,751 

43,725 

1,735 

8,704 

4,902 

83,887 

67,877 

40,098 

2,602 

8,668 

6,124 

Total 

136,125 

180,277 

152,437 

157,786 

167,372 

165,359 

194,039 

199,256 

Green  crops  -• 

'potatoes  -            -            -            - 
turnips  and  swedes 
mangold  -            -            -            - 
cablmge,  K.-rabi,  and  rape 
vetches  or  tares  -            -            - 
other  green  crops 

^carrots     -            -            -           - 

2,861 
30,779 
4,966 
2,176 
6,813 
1,807 

2,653 
32,143 
5,137 
1,502 
6,819 
982 

1,590 

34,618 

4,950 

1,301 

}  9,896 

96 

1,704 
34,424 

4,487 
1,396 

10,431 

107 

2,404 

50,691 

6,616 

12,223 

r  15,932 

I  1,178 

2,497 
51,242 

6,691 
10,045 

17,649 

1,036 

2,760 
57,848 

5,138 
10,215 

1.22,726 

256 

8,002 
56,546 

4,924 
10,788 

24,016 

221 

Total 

47,401 

48,736 

52,451 

52,549 

89,044 

89,160 

98,943 

99,497 

Clover,  Aainfoin,  and  grasses /for  hay 
under  rotation      -            -\  not  for  hay 

32,124 
9,913 

31,100 
15,000 

— 

— 

55,681 
20,692 

51,803 
24,386 

— 

_^ 

Total      -            -            .            -           . 

42,037 

46.100 

47,472 

44,564 

76,373 

76,189 

75,644 

75,682 

Permanent  pasture  or  grass   f  for  hay 
not  broken  up  in  rotation    \not  for  hay 

77,020 
108,665 

57,890 
125,146 

— 

149,988 
266,289 

121,149 
294,362 

,^ 

— 

Total      .            -            -           -           - 

185,685 

183,036 

158,898 

149,850 

416,277 

416,511 

369,108 

361,544 

Flax 

Hops         ------ 

Small  fruit             -            -            -            -            - 

Bare  fallow  or  uncropped  arable  land 

9 

226 
4,765 

200 
8,172 

11,251 

12,928 

3 

345 
9,193 

4 

298 
11,723 

20 

18,777 

23 
19,539 

Horses  used  solely  for  agriculture 

Upbroken  horses  -           -            .            -            - 

Mares  kept  solely  for  breeding     -            -            - 

No. 
13,104 
4,405 
579 

No. 
13,188 
4,271 
547 

No. 
18,716 

1  3,738 

No. 
13,736 

3,663  1 

No. 
18,785 
4,060 
598 

No. 
19,076 
4,160 
539 

1 

No.           No. 

19,174       18,973 

1  3,839         4,106 

Total  of  horses  -            -            -            - 

18,088 

18,006 

17,454 

17,399 

23,443 

23,775 

23,013       23.079 

Cows  and  heifers  in  milk  or  in  calf 

Other  cattle:— 

Two  years  and  above             -            -            - 
One  year  and  under  two        .            -            - 
Under  one  year         -           -           -           - 

18,886 

14,686 

11,629 

9,718 

20,691 

16,350 
12,886 
11,279 

16,914 

12,511 
1 20,784 

17,353 

13,014 
19,574  { 

57,201 

15,283 
12,782 
15,083 

59,506 

16,846 
14,581 
15,242 

49,668 

11,488 

26,858 

49,155 

11,625 
25,191 

Total  of  cattle     -            -            -            - 

54,919 

61,106 

50,209 

49,941 

100,349 

106,175 

90,014 

85,971 

Ewes  kept  for  breeding     -            -            -            - 

Other  sheep  :— 

One  year  and  above  -            -            -            - 
Under  one  year         -            -            -            - 

101,308 

88,014 
106,607 

112,411 

47,680 
112,100 

•157243 
118,045 

155560. 
107,856 

229,134 

90,273 
226,928 

254,396 

94,880 
238,024 

'858602 
247,584 

350,362 
248,367 

Total  of  sheep    -            -            -            - 

245,929 

272,191 

270,288 

263,416 

546,335 

586,750 

606,136 

598,729 

Sows  kept  for  breeding     -            -           -            - 
Other  pigs             _           -            -            -            - 

5,662 
27,346 

5,015 
24,583 

— ' 

— 

8,131 
58,177 

6,808 
49,457 

— 

— 

Total  of  pigs       -            -            -            - 

33,008 

29,598 

44,682 

39,330 

66,308 

56,260 

68,954 

65,045 

Acreage  of  Land  occupied     Acreage  of  Land  occupied 
by  Tenants.  I  by  Owners. 


1893. 


Berks 
Gloucester 
Oxford 
Wilts 


257,148 
543,445 
337,081 
636,945 


1892. 


1893. 


1892. 


268,765 
540,884 
336,253 
634,801 


1 14,738 

112,617 

79,440 

121,299 


116,621 

117,131 

77,896 

121,257 
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Proportion  of  Acreage  of  PermaoeDt  Pasture,  Arable  Land,  and  Com  Crops 
per  1,000  acres  of  eoltlyated  Land. 

Permanent  Pasture. 

Arable  Land. 

Com  Crops. 

1878. 

1888. 

1898. 

1878. 

1888. 

1898. 

1878. 

1888. 

1898. 

Boks 

SOS 

851 

4S9 

697 

649 

571 

405 

854 

310 

Gloneetter          .... 

461 

510 

584 

589 

490 

416 

276 

289 

195 

Oxford 

327 

869 

489 

678 

681 

561 

407 

365 

318 

Wilts 

416 

488 

548 

584 

512 

452 

803 

256 

218 

EogUnd 

488 

484 

527 

573 

516 

478 

814 

272 

289 

These  figures  show  an  increase  since  1873  of  12  acres  of  permanent  pasture  to  every 
100  acres  of  cultivated  land  in  Berks,  of  12  acres  in  Gloucestershire,  11  acres  in 
Oxfordshire,  and  12  acres  in  Wilts,  and  a  decrease  in  com  crops  of  9  acres  in  Berks, 
8  acres  in  Gloucestershire,  9  acres  in  Oxfordshire,  and  9  acres  in  Wiltshire. 

The  figures  for  live  stock  show  an  increase  in  cattle  for  1894  over  1882  and  1883, 
except  in  Gloucestershire,  and  a  remarkable  decrease  in  all  cases  as  regards  sheep, 
amounting  in  the  case  of  Berkshire  to  a  difference  of  22  per  cent,  between  the  figures  for 
1883  and  1894.  Pigs  had  largely  decreased  in  number  in  1893  in  all  cases,*  but  show 
a  small  recovery  in  1894. 

The  following  figures  show  the  general  decrease  in  the  area  devoted  to  wheat : — 


Berks  - 

Gloucester 

Oxford 

Wilts  - 
England 


Proportion  under  Wheat  per  1,000  acres 
of  cultiTated  Land. 


1878. 


1888. 


Acres. 
172 
147 
1£9 
135 
136 


Acres. 
136 
116 
124 
103 
99 


1893. 


Acres. 
104 
77 
86 
78 
72 


In  Berks,  Gloucester,  and  Oxon  the  decrease  between  1873  and  1893  is  7  acres  to 
every  100  acres  of  cultivated  land  ;  in  Wilts  it  is  6  acres.  In  1894  there  was  a  small 
increase  in  wheat  in  Berks  and  Oxfordshire,  but  a  further  decrease  in  Gloucestershire 
and  Wilts. 

16.  I  now  proceed  to  deal  separately  with  the  state  of  agriculture  in  the  diflTerent 
portions  of  my  district  according  to  my  own  observations. 

In  Oxfordshire  there  has  been  a  considerable  amount  of  land  laid  down  to  grass,  and  Oxfordshire, 
also  some  that  has  '^  tumbled  down,"  Le.^  allowed  to  go  to  grass  in  its  own  way  without 
being  properly  seeded.     The  stonebrash  land  has  not,  however,  been  converted  into 
permanent  pasture  to  the  same  extent  as   other  classes  of  land  which  more  readily 
produce  useful  grass  and  are  more  suitable  for  laying  down. 

On  the  Sarsden  estate  mentioned  above  627  acres  have  been  laid  to  grass  since  1880, 
that  is  to  say,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  17  per  cent,  since  1883,  but  this  probably 
exceeds  the  average  amount  in  this  district. 

The  general  system  of  farming  in  this  country  was  and  continues  to  be  the  four- 
course  system,  but  the  tendency  is  to  substitute  oats  for  wheat  in  the  course.  The 
farmer  usually  keeps  a  breeding  flock  of  Hampshire  or  Oxfordshire  Down  sheep.  He 
sells  out  his  draft  ewes  in  the  summer,  and  the  *'  tegs  "  or  sheep  born  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year  are  sold  fat  from  about  Christmas  onwards  during  the  first  months  of  the 
following  year. 

It  was  generally  stated  to  me  that  land  was  kept  in  temporary  leys  of  clover,  sainfoin, 
and  grasses  under  rotation  for  two  or  three  years  instead  of  one  year,  according  to  the 
old  system  ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  this  statement  is  not  borne  out  by  the  agricultural 
returns,  which  do  not  show  an  increase  in  grasses  under  rotation.  The  system  of 
temporary  pastures,  however,  seems   to   find    favour  with    Devonshire   and  Cornish 
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of  Glouces- 
ter. 


farmers  who  have  taken  land  in  this  district,  but  not  with  the  ordinary  Oxfordshire 
farmer,  who  .comJ)l8Lins  of  the  difficulty  of  cleaning  land  which  has  been  in  seeds  for 
more  than  a  year. 

The  keeping  of  dairy  cows  and  selling  of  milk  have  increased  where  there  are  railway 
facilities. 

Although  the  general  system  remains  much  the  same  as  it  was,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  is  not  adhered  to  so  strictly  as  formerly,  and  individuals  have  tried  change. 
Thus  one  farmer  writes  to  me  :  '*  The  nature  of  my  land  inclines  me  to  get  down  a 
"  rather  large  breadth  of  temporary  pasture,  i.e.,  sainfoin,  mixed  seeds  for  hay,  andiar 
"  later  feed  and  spring  feed  after  being  fed  off  with  sheep.  This  saves  too  many  catch 
"  crops  on  the  root  fallow  or  quarter,  and  takes  the  place  of  them  if  they  fail,  and  saves 
"  labour.  I  substitute  oats  or  barley  for  wheat  to  a  large  extent,  growing  barley  after 
"  barley  following  roots.  Barley  will  sell  for  more  at  lis.  4d.  net  than  whueat  at 
"  12s.  8d.  the  sack,  and  I  get  much  more  straw  for  cattle  in  winter  yards,  and  much 
"  more  manure  to  return  to  the  land."  Many  others  appear  to  have  departed  similarly 
from  the  strict  four-course  system. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Little,  agent  to  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  informed  me,  **  With  regard  to 
''  changes  in  cultivation,  the  main  thing  has  been  to  lay  down  a  larger  area  than 
"  formerly  with  seeds  for  two,  three,  four,  and  even  a  longer  number  of  years,  but  on 
*'  the  whole  the  occupants  of  arable  farms  have  adhered  to  the  old  four  or  five-course 
*^  system  of  cultivation.  A  considerable  quantity  of  land  has  been  laid  down  to 
"  permanent  pasture  since  1879,  and  has  certainly  diminished  the  employment  of 
"  labour  both  in  summer  and  winter.  Dairying  to  the  extent  of  milk  selling  only  has 
"  obtained  some  favour,  but  the  unremunerative  price  and  the  great  competition  now 
"  prevailing  is  not  likely  to  induce  many  to  put  themselves  into  competition  with 
**  those  occupying  farms  in  natural  dairying  districts.  Fruit  and  poultry  farming  do 
"  not  increase,  or,  indeed,  attract  any  special  notice." 

17.  In  the  Cotswold  Hill  district  of  Gloucestershire  the  four  or  five  course  appear 
to  be  the  regular  systems,  and  the  crops  grown  are  wheat  or  oats,  turnips,  barley,  and 
clover  or  seeds  for  one  or  two  years.  Cotswold  sheep  are  principally  kept  in  the 
higher  and  more  exposed  districts,  and  are  said  to  do  better  on  this  land  than  any 
other  breed.  The  number  would  be  about  40  breeding  ewes  to  100  acres.  Tegs  are 
sold  out  in  the  winter  and  early  spring  as  in  Oxfordshire.  Oats  are  very  largely 
grown  instead  of  wheat,  for* which  the  light  hill  land  is  not  so  well  adapted. 

The  system  in  vogue  in  1851  in  this  district,  according  to  Sir  James  Caird,  was  to 
pare  and  bum  the  surface  in  which  was  the  tough  sward  of  a  two  years'  sainfoin  crop. 
•This  process  was  commenced  early  in  the  spring,  and  the  turf  was  pared  with  a  breast 
plough,  then  collected  into  heaps  and  burnt.  The  land  was  covered  with  the  burnt 
ashes  and  the  turnip  seed  then  sown.  This  is  no  longer  done,  it  being  stated  to  me 
that  the  cost  would  be  excessive. 

In  the  higher  districts  oxen  arie  still  frequently  used  for  ploughing  and  other  farm 
operations.  Those  who  used  them  said  that  oxen  suited  the  country,  as  they  are  very 
hardy,  cheap  to  feed,  and  their  treading  benefits  the  light  soil.  At  five  or  six  years 
old  they  are  sold  out  to  be  fatted  in  some  grazing  district,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
complaints  of  the  Cotswold  farmers  that  they  cannot  now  sell  their  oxen  at  more  than 
15/.  to  18i.  each,  whereas  they  used  to  make  25/.  to  301.  Mr.  Henry  Buck,  who  farms 
1,500  acres  at  Down  Ampney,  near  Cricklade,  keeps  40  working  oxen,  and  said,  **I 
"  defy  a  man  to  farm  as  well  without  oxen.  The  land  I  cultivate  with  oxen  is 
"  cultivated  fr^e  of  cost  except  manual  labour." 

18.  A  little  land  has  been  laid  down  to  permanent  grass  in  this  district,  but  more 
has  ''tumbled  down."  Though  such  land  may  nominally  be  included  in  farm 
lettings,  it  is  of  very  little  value,  and  is  practically  out  of  cultivation,  as  the  natural 
Cotswold  herbage  is  coarse  and  poor,  and  consists  very  largely  of  Bromus  erectus,  a 
worthless  grass.  Experiments  have  been  tried  at  the  Cirencester  Agricultural  College 
with  a  view  of  discovering  the  best  means  of  improving  the  natural  Cotswold  grass, 
and  it  was  stated  to  me  that  by  the  application  of  a  dressing  of  superphosphate  every 
alternate  year  it  would  be  inimensely  improved,  and  the  growth  of  clovers,  cocksfoot, 
and  foxtail,  encouraged.  •  This  plan  has  not  so  far  as  I  know  been  yet  tried  by  any 
practical  farmers,  who  consider  that  on  poor  Cotswold  land  it  will  not  pay  to  lay  down 
or  manage  grass  liberally. 

19.  The  farmers  of  the  Vale  of  Gloucester  did  not  appear  to  me  to  have  changed 
their  system  since  1880.  Land  has  been  laid  down  to  grass,  bjjit  ad  the  proportion  of 
arable  was  always  small  in  this  district  the  conversion  of  arable  into  pasture  has  not 
been  very  great.     On  the  Earl  of  Ducie's  Tortworth  estate,  in  which  the  arable  land 
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consists  of  1,332  acres,  and  the  pasture  of  3,423  acres,  392  acres  have  been  laid  to 
grass  since  1879,  showing  an  increase  in  pasture  land  of  12  per  cent.  Cheese-niaking 
formerly  prevailed  in  this  district,  and  still  prevails  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  in 
many  farms  where  cheese  used  to  be  produced  milk  jis  now  sold  instead.  The  cheese 
made  is  usually  Single  Gloucester,  or  in  many  cases  Caerphilly  cheesy,  a?i4  the  cheeses 
are  chiefly  sold  in  the  South  Wales  colliery  districts.  The  trade  is  said  to  have  been 
bad  lately  on  account  of  the  strikes  in  these  districts,  which  have  affected  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  miners,  who  are  the  principal  customers.  Calves  are  commonly  weaned  by 
Ihe  farmers,  and  sold  out  at  two  and  a  half  or  three  years  old.  There  is  also  a 
considerable  amount  of  grazing  land  in  the  district  on  which  beasts  are  fatted.  At  the 
meeting^  held  at  Gloucester  it  was  stated  by  some  farmers  that  the  land  had  deteriorated 
and  did  not  produce  now  as  much  as  it  did  formerlj^,'  but  this  was  denied  by  others. 
One  farmer  invited  me  to  his  farm  in  order  to  show  me  that  under  good  manageriient 
the  crops  were  as  good  as  ever,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that'  better  crops 
than  I  saw  there  could  not  be  desired.  As  regards  the  arable  land  in  this  district  the 
four-course  system  is  followed  roughly,  but  some  take  a  crop  of  barley  after  oats 
before  clover.     Others  keep  their  clover  crop  for  a  second  year. 

20.  Of  the  Taunton  district  it  is  still  generally  true  as  stated  by  Mr.  W.  0.  Little  that  it  The  ^^' 
^*  is  a  pleasing  agricultural  district  with  60  to  75  per  cent,  of  arable  land  and  some  good  Xaunton.  ^ 
"  grass.     Farms  range  from  100  to  400  acres,  and  few  of  them  are  without  occupiers. 

**  The  four-course  system  is  generally  adopted,  and  com  of  a  very  superior  quality  is 
"  grown.  Wheat  is  variously  estimated  to  yield  on  an  average,  according  to  the 
"  quality  of  the  land,  from  25  to  40  bushels — barley  from  32  to  44  bushels — to  the 
"  acre.  Cattle  and  sheep  are  largely  bred  and  fattened."  I  was,  however,  informed 
that  a  good  deal  of  land  had  been  laid  down  to  grass,  and  that  the  production  of  wheat 
had  decreased,  more  barley  and  oats  being  grown. 

21.  North-west  Wiltshire,  like  the  Gloucester  Vale,  is  a  dairy  district,  and  the  old  North-wefct 
practice  of  the  farmers  was  to  produce  cheese  and  butter.     Cheese  and  butter  making  Wilts, 
still  prevails  largely,  but  here,  again,  milk  selling  has  taken  its  place  to  a  large  extent. 

Where  possible,  land  in  this  district  has  been  laid  down  to  grass. 

The  class  of  cheese  made  is  broad  Wiltshire,  Wiltshire  loaf-cheese,  and  in  some  cases 
Cheddar.  The  Wiltshire  cheese  is  made  from  the  evening  s  and  morning's  milk  put 
together,  the  former  having  the  cream  taken  off  it,  which  is  used  for  butter-making. 
In  the  case  of  Cheddar  cheese  all  the  cream  remains  in  the,  milk.  Where  cheese  is 
made  calves  are  usually  weaned  or  pigs  are  fatted,  so  that  the  farmer,  in  addition  to 
what  he  makes  by  the  cheese,  has  a  source  of  proftt  in  the  calves  and  pigs. 

Theie  is  a  large  condensed  milkfactory  at  Chippenham,  and  there  are  butter  factories 
at  Melksham,  Devizes,  and  Chippenham,  and  many  farmers  sell  their  milk  to  those 
institutions,  and  in  some  cases  buy  back  skim  milk  for  feeding  calves  or  pigs.  Other 
farmers,  notwithstanding  the  distance  and  heavy  railway  carriage,  send  their  milk  to 
London. 

22.  The  reasons  for  giving  up  the  making  of  cheese  and  butter  were  stated  to  me  to  Substitution 
be  the  low  price  obtainable  for  these  products,  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  competent  ^^  fl^^. 
cheese  and  butter  makers,  and  the  trouble  involved  in  the  making,  and  also  that  where  ^^^f  and 
milk  is  sold  the  farmer  obtains  his  money  more  quickly.     Milk  is  paid  for  regularly  buuer 
once  a  month  or  oftener,  but  cheese  must  be  kept  for  some  time  to  ripen,  and  the  making, 
farmer  does  not  obtain  the  value  of  his  produce  so  soon.     It  was  often  stated  to  me  by 
competent  judges  that,  taking  the  value  of  the  cheese  and  butter  and  of  the  pigs  or 

calves,  the  returns  are  as  large  from  cheese  or  butter-making  as  from  milk-selling,  but 
that  shortness  of  money  predisposes  the  farmer  towards  the  latter. 

There  is  a  general  opinion  amongst  landowners  and  land  agents  that  the  quality  of 
the  land  is  being  gradually  deteriorated  by  milk  selling,  as  the  whole  produce  goes  off 
the  land,  but  farmers  who  sell  milk  say  that  what  is  taken  away  is  compensated  for  by 
the  amount  of  purchased  food  which  it  is  necessary  to  use  in  the  winter  months  in 
order  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  milk. 

A  large  landowner  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Trowbridge,  where  farms  are  easy  to  let 

and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  good  tenants,  told  me  that  in  letting  his  farms  he 

,  always  refuses  to  take  any  tenant  who  proposes  to   sell  milk,  and  insists  on  all  his 

tenants  tbeing  cheese  or  butter  makers,  as  he  considers  that  the  land  is  exhausted  by 

milk  selling. 

A  special  drawback  to  the  sale  of  milk  is  that  in  the  late  spring  and  summer,  when 
milk  is  most  abundant,  the  milk  dealer  is  liable  to  have  a  larger  supply  than  he  requires, 
and  I  heard  of  cases  where  the  dealer,  notwithstanding  his  contract  to  take  a  certain 
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daily  quantity  of  milk,  has  refused  to  do  so,  and  the  farmer  has  his  milk  thrown  on  hin 
hands.  Sometimes  the  dealer  effects  his  object  of  not  taking  the  farmer  s  milk  by 
omitting  to  send  back  the  milk  cans  for  a  day  or  two,  so  that  the  latter  has  no  means 
of  forwjarding  his  milk.  I  heard  of  several  cases  of  this  in  the  Berkeley  Vale,  but 
such  a  thing  would,  of  course,  not  occur  with  the  institutions  I  have  referred  to  in 
Wiltshire  or  with  large  London  dealers  who  generally  behave  fairly  to  the  farmers. 

23.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  good  deal  of  the  grass  land  in  north  Wiltshire  does  not 
appear  to  have  recovered  from  the  wet  seasons  of  1879  and  the  following  years.  Mr.  W. 
C.  Little  refers  to  the  prevalence  of  carnation  grass  {Garex panicea)  on  this  land,  and  I  am 
told  that  this  useless  sedge,  and  what  are  locaUy  known  as  "  bull  pates  "  and  **  tussocks  " 
CAira  ccespitosa)  have  prevailed  ever  since  1879  on  the  Oxford  clay  land.  Mr.  Herbert 
Smith,  of  Bowood,  says :  "  The  herbage  on  the  Oxford  clay  has  never  recovered  the 
"  wet  season  of  1879,  and  his  testimony  is  confirmed  by  Mr.  Walter  Ody,  who  fanns 
225  acres  near  Wootton  Bassett.  It  was  thought,  however,  that  the  dry  season  of 
1893  had  somewhat  mended  matters  in  this  respect. 

24.  In  the  parts  of  Berkshire  which  I  visited  land  has  been  laid  down  to  pasture, 
and  a  great  deal  of  land  iuis  gone  domn  to  rough  grass,  and  more  sainfoin  and  temporary 
grass  was  said  to  be  grovm.  A  difficulty  in  the  way  of  laying  down  to  grass  on  the 
hill  land  is  that  there  is  no  water  for  the  use  of  cattle,  and  it  could  only  be  supplied  at 
a  great  expense.  Less  wheat  is  grown,  and  milk  selling  has  increased  where  farms  are 
favourably  situated  as  regards  the  railway. 

The  number  of  sheep  in  the  county  is  shown  by  the  Agricultural  Returns  to  have 
greatly  diminished,  and  I  was  told  that  round  Lamboume  there  are  12  farms  where 
sheep  used  to  be  kept  that  have  no  sheep  at  present  This  had  been  the  case  for  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  the  stock  having  been  sold  to  meet  demands. 

25.  The  main  features  of  change  appearing  throughout  the  district  as  shown  by  the 
Agricultural  Returns,  and  confirmed  by  my  own  observations,  are  the  increase  of 
pasture  land,  and  of  milk  selling  and  stock  farming,  the  decrease  of  corn  growing,  and 
the  substitution  of  oats  or  barley  for  wheat.  There  are,  however,  some  farmers  who 
informed  me  that  ihey  still  grew  wheat  as  much  as  ever,  and  said  that  taking  it 
altogether,  and  reckoning  the  value  of  the  straw,  they  believed  it  to  be  as  profitable  as 
any  other  corn  crop.  But  this  was  before  the  great  fall  in  prices  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  of  1894. 
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rV. — Poultry  and  Frqit  Farming. 

26.  On  the  whole  there  can  be  no  question  that  more  attention  is  paid  by  farmers  to 
poultry  than  used  to  be  the  case,  and  there  are  to  be  found  occasionally  farmers  who 
keep  poultry  on  a  large  scale  and  use  portable  houses  which  are  moved  from  field  to 
field  over  the  farm.  Both  at  Trowbridge  and  Devizes  it  was  remarked  to  me  that  the 
keeping  of  poultry  had  increased,  especially  on  the  downs. 

27.  I  visited  a  farmer  in  Oxfordshire  who  had  a  farm  of  about  400  acres  and  who 
kept  about  600  hens.  He  is  in  the  habit  of  making  contracts  for  the  supply  of  certain 
quantities  of  eggs  to  London  firms,  and  if  at  any  time  his  own  poultry  do  not  produce 
enough  he  miies  up  the  number  by  buying  from  his  neighbours.  The  price  he 
receives  for  the/eggs  varies  from  9ti.  to  28.  a  dozen,  out  of  which  he  pays  about  \d.  a 
dozen  for  carriage.  His  total  sales  of  poultry  and  eggs  in  1890  brought  in  a  gross 
sum  of  1,139Z.  It  was  clear  from  the  books  which  he  showed  me  that  the  poultry 
had  been  a  source  of  profit,  and  it  was  in  great  measure  owing  to  them  I  believe  that 
his  accounts  showed  a  balance  on  the  right  side,  even  for  the  year  1892-3. 

In  Berkshire  I  visited  a  farmer  with  227  acres  who  had  commenced  poultry  keeping 
on  a  large  scale  about  a  year  since.  The  preliminary  expense  of  fencing  and  poultry 
houses  came  to  about  400Z.  He  had  about  1,200  to  1,300  hens,  and  had  entered  into  a 
contract  to  supply  a  restaurant  company  in  London,  from  spring  to  August  with  eight 
12  dozen  boxes  of  eggs  a  week  at  \s.  a  dozen,  delivered  at  Paddington  Station.  The 
carriage  was  about  la.  for  12  dozen,  and  the  company  paid  for  the  return  of  the  boxes. 
He  had  been  unable  to  supply  another  customer  who  required  six  dozen  eggs  a  week  only, 
on  account  of  the  high  price  for  the  carriage  of  that  quantity,  which  would  have  been 
lOrf.  for  sending  and  8d.  for  return  of  the  boxes.  This  farmer  said  it  was  too  early  to 
say  whether  the  enterprise  would  be  profitable  or  not. 
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In  connexion  with  tbis  subject  I  may  mention  the  fact  that  an  hotel  proprietor  at 
Wallingford  who  requires  a  great  number  of  chickens  for  the  supply  of  boating 
parties — sometimes  as  many  as  20  or  30  couple  a  day — said  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  get  what  he  required  m  the  neighbourhood,  and  that  he  had  all  his  chickens  from 
London.  He  sometimes  telegraphs  in  the  morning  for  20  couple  and  receives  them 
ready  plucked  and  trussed  by  an  afternoon  train.  He  had  such  eggs  as  he  required 
from  a  local  farmer.  If  a  good  local  market  for  poultry  could  be  estabhshed  it  might 
render  it  unnecessary  to  send  to  London  for  what  should  be  a  local  product. 

28.  It  did  not  appear  to  me  that  fruit  growing  had  increased  to  any  extent  in  No  material 
the  district  except  in  Vale  of  Gloucester.     There  orchards  are  let  with  every  farm  increase  in 
and  have  increased   since   1882.      The   agricultural  returns   show  that   Gloucester-  ^^°*^ 
shire   had  14,926  acres  of  orchards  in  1882,  which  had  increased  to  17,525  acres  ^^Un 
in  1892  and  17,946  acres  in  1893,  showing  an  increase  of  20  per  cent,  in  the  11  Gloucester- 
years.     In  the  other  counties  I  visited  the  quantity  of  orchard  ground  is  unimportant.  ^^^^ 
I  was  told  that  trees  producing  a  large  sort  of  apple  were  profitable,  and  that  the 
orchards  in  Gloucestershire  had  helped  the  farmers  very  much,  but  the  diflficulty  in 
the  way  of  increasing  them  was  that  the  expenses  of  planting  and  fencing  were  con- 
siderable and  would  not  bring  in  a  full  return  for  20  years,     it  was  estimated  that  the 
expense  of  planting  would  be  about  17/.  lOs.  per  acre.     A  complaint  was  made  that 
farmers  were  unable  to  sell  their  cider  as  they  used  to  on  account  of  the  system  of  tied 
public  houses,  the  result  of  which  is  that  the  sale  of  anything,  except  the  beer  of  the 
brewer  owning  the  house  is  discouraged.    It  was  also  suggested  that  early  information 
might  be  given  to  fruit  growers  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  as  to  the  fruit  crops  in 
other  countries  and  the  probabilities  of  a  supply  from  abroad.     It  was  said  that  last  year 
large  quantities  of  apples  would  have  been  kept  if  it  had  been  known  what  the  state  of 
the  supply  abroad  was.     The  heavy  railway  carriage  for  fruit  was  stated  to  be  a  great 
drawback.     From  Westbury-on-Sevem  to  Manchester  the  carriage  of  plums  was  said 
to  be  34s.  a  ton  and  of  apples  28s.  a  ton,  whereas  foreign  goods  would  arrive  there  at 
half  that  rate. 

In  the  neighbourhood  af  Wallingford  Mr.  A.  D.  Wells,  of  Sotwell  Hill,  says,  "  Apple 
**  orchards  are  maintained  in  a  flourishing  condition  by  replanting  and  are  worth  to 
"  rent  4/.  an  acre,  but  with  the  exception  of  10  acres  I  have  recently  planted  and  10 
"  acres  my  neighbour  has  also  planted,  I  think  there  is  little  or  no  increase." 


V. — Farmers  prom  other  Parts. 

29.  In  Oxfordshire  there  are  a  good  many  farmers  from  Cornwall,  Devonshire,  and  West 
Somerset  who  have  taken  farms  within  the  last  10  years.     There  seemed  to  me  no  country 

auestion  as  to  what  has  been  the  inducement  in  these  cases.  It  is  the  low  rent  of  the  q^^^  ^" 
Oxfordshire  land  compared  with  that  of  land  in  the  western  counties.  This  was  stated 
to  me  by  several  west  country  farmers  whom  J  met.  They  said  that  the  competition 
for  farms  in  their  own  county  was  great  and  rents  were  comparatively  high,  and  they 
preferred  to  come  to  Oxfordshire  where  for  the  same  money  they  could  rent  a  larger 
extent  of  land. 

30.  The  system  of  farming  adopted  differs  a  little  from  that  adopted  by  the  ordinary  Their  sys- 
Oxfordshire  farmer.     The  Comishman  or    Devonshire    man    seeds   more  land  with  ^™- 
lucerne,  clover  and  grass  seeds  to  form  temporary  pasture  and  keeps  these  leys  longer 
unploughed  thus  saving  labour.     He  is  a  stock  rather  than  a  com  farmer,  and  where  it 

is  possible  he  keeps  a  dairy  and  sells  milk.  As  a  rule  he  would  employ  less  labour 
per  acre  than  an  Oxfordshire  farmer.  I  visited  a  farm  of  about  480  acres  (about  250 
acres  being  grass)  held  by  a  Comishman,  which  appeared  to  be  in  a  high  state  of 
cultivation.  The  stock  on  this  farm  consisted  of  about  100  cattle  and  450  sheep  and 
lambs.  I  was  shown  a  field  of  seeds  sown  with  what  is  known  as  the  **  Cornish 
mixture  "  which  had  been  left  for  four  or  five  years  and  which  still  showed  a  very  good 
crop  of  grass.  The  meadows  attached  to  this  farm  had  been  dressed  with  basic  slag 
and  were  in  excellent  condition.  The  labour  bill  averaged  13^.  to  17«.  per  acre  and  the 
amount  spent  in  manures  and  feeding  stuffs  12«.  to  IZ.  per  acre.  The  occupant  of  this 
farm  had  made  a  profit  every  year  until  1893.  Another  west  country  farmer  whom  I 
saw  said  that  he  had  held  his  own  since  he  had  been  in  Oxfordshire,  and  the  general 
impression  seemed  to  be  that  these  settlers  had  done  comparatively  well. 
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31.  There  are  a  few  Comishmen  in  the  Cotswold  Hill  district*  In  the  Vale  of 
Gloucester  there  were  said  to  be  Welshmen,  Cornishmen,  Somersetshire  and  Devonshire 
men  who  had  taken  farms,  but  this  being  a  grass  country  their  style  of  farming  would 
not  differ  materially  from  that  of  the  local  farmer. 

In  Berkshire  there  are  very  few  men  from  other  parts  of  the  country  who  have 
taken  farms.  I  was  told  that  some  years  ago  some  Lincolnshire  men  had  taken  farms 
about  Lamboume,  but  had  given  them  up.  The  opinion  of  the  meeting  I  held  was  that 
it  required  a  man  bred  in  the  neighbourhood  to  farm  there.  In  Gloucestershire  I  was 
told  that  north  country  farmers  had  applied  for  farms  in  the  Cotswold  district,  but  had 
refused  to  take  them  on  hearing  that  a  valuation  of  1^  or  more  per  acre  would  have 
to  be  paid. 


VI. — Small  Pabms. 


)  compara 
tive  success 
of  large  and 
tmall  farms. 


Difference  32.  There  is  the  greatest  difference  of  opinion  amongst  farmers  and  others  as  to 

of  opinion  as  whether  large  or  small  farmers  have  stood  the  bad  times  best.  Some  stated  positively 
to  compara-  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  small  farmers  had  felt  the  depression  least.  Others  were  equally  positive 
that  large  farmers  had  lost  least  in  proportion.  Others  again  believed  that  a  medium 
sized  farm  of  200  to  400  acres  had  done  as  well  as  any.  In  the  face  of  this  conflict  of 
opinion,  I  was  forced  to  draw  my  own  conclusion  on  the  matter  from  what  I  saw  and 
heard.  I  think  that  the  large  farmer  (under  which  term  I  include  anyone  farming  over 
400  acres)  who  is  furnished  with  suflBcient  capital  and  endowed  with  energy  and  foresight 
has  succeeded  as  well  as  it  has  been  possible  to  succeed  in  the  face  of  lowered  prices  and 
adverse  seasons.  He  has  been  able  by  means  of  labour-saving  appliances  to  keep  down 
his  labour  bill,  he  has  generally  been  able  to  obtain  a  larger  reduction  of  rent  than  the 
small  or  medium  sized  farmer,  and  has,  especially  if  on  an  arable  farm,  been  able  to 
avail  himself  of  the  many  advantages  which  are  incidental  to  the  carrying  on  of  any 
business  on  a  large  scale.  On  the  other  hand,  the  small  working  farmer  with  a  farm 
under  100  acres  has  also  been  able  to  keep  his  labour  expenses  down  by  means  of 
exertions  on  the  part  of  himself  and  his  family.  If  farmmg  arable  land,  he  has  by 
dint  of  arduous  labour  and  hard  living  been  just  able  to  hold  his  own  ;  if  occupying 
a  grass  farm,  he  has  at  any  rate  till  1893  been  comparatively  prosperous.  The  arable 
farm  of  200  to  400  acres  seems  to  have  been  the  most  difficult  to  work  at  a  profit. 

These  are  the  conclusions  which  I  have  formed  with  some  hesitation  ;  but  it  is  obvious 
that  in  a  business  where  so  much  depends  upon  individual  skill  and  energy,  sufficiency 
of  capital,  the  nature  and  situation  of  the  land  farmed,  and  other  circumstances,  it  is 
impossible  to  make  any  general  statement  to  which  many  exceptions  will  not  be  found. 

33.  There  can  be  no  question  that  smaU  farms  of  200  acres  and  under  are  much 
easier  to  let  than  large  ones.  This  was  the  universal  testimony  of  land  agents  and  land- 
owners, and  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  few  men  have  now  sufficient  capital  to 
successfully  carry  on  a  large  farm,  and  that  there  is  a  general  disinclination  even  when 
the  capital  exists  to  risk  the  amount  which  is  required  for  a  large  agricultural  specula- 
tion. The  natural  consequence  is  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  subdivide  fanns,  but 
subdivision  has  not  been  carried  out  to  any  considerable  extent  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  supplying  the  farm  buildings  which  would  be  required  if  existing  large 
farms  are  to  be  split  up.  I  think  the  subdivision  of  farms  might  be  assisted  if  land- 
owners were  enabled  to  obtain  advances  on  easy  terms  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
suitable  buildings.  On  some  classes  of  land  subdivision  is  not  practicable  ;  for  instance, 
where  there  is  poor  hill  land  forming  the  greater  part  of  a  large  farm  comprising  a 
small  portion  of  richer  vale  land,  no  one  would  take  the  former  without  the  latter, 
and  if  the  latter  were  let  by  itself  the  former  would  fall  out  of  cultivation  altogether. 

34.  I  endeavoured  as  far  as  possible  to  ascertain  the  position  of  small  holders  farming 
land  within  the  district  assigned  to  me.  Besides  occasional  small  holdings  which  are 
to  be  found  scattered  about  the  country  there  are  two  notable  collections  of  small 
farms  that  I  visited,  namely  the  Minster  Lovell  small  holdings  in  Oxfordshire  tod  the 
Lamboume  small  farms  in  Berkshire.  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  the  Eev.  H.  0.  Eipley, 
vicar  of  Minster  Lovell,  for  the  assistance  he  gave  me  in  my  inquiries  as  to  the  Minster 
Lovell  holdings.  They  are  situate  about  four  miles  from  Witney,  and  comprise  250 
acres.  The  property  was  bought  by  Mr.  Feargus  O'Connor  about  1848.  the  idea  being 
that  it  should  be  sold  for  cultivation  by  small  peasant  proprietors.     The  land,  which  is 
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arable^  was  divided  into  lots  of  four  acres,  three  acres,  atd  two  Jicres,  and  on  each  lot  a 
house  and  outbuildings  were  erected.  Those  who  originally  bought  the  holdings  were 
mostly  townspeople  who  were  little  acquainted  with  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  it  is 
hardly  surprising  that  the  scheme  proved  in  the  first  instance  a  failure.  The  lots 
subsequently  came  into  the  hands  of  various  owners  and  are  now  let  to  men  of  the 
agricultural  labourer  class.  Some  of  the  houses  are  unoccupied,  but  all  the  allotments 
are  let,  some  of  the  tenants  renting  two  or  three  lots  and  some  besides  their  lots  renting 
other  land.  The  rents  are  comparatively  high,  the  four-acre  lots,  including  the  houses, 
being  let  for  12Z.  or  14Z,  each,  the  three-acre  lots  for  lOL,  and  the  two-acre  lots  for  71. 
or  8/.,  the  tenant  usually  paying  rates  and  tithe.  Notwithstanding  the  amount  of  the 
rent,  the  allotments  are  in  considerable  demand,  and  if  one  becomes  unoccupied  there  is 
DO  diflficulty  in  finding  a  new  tenant. 

Men  who  hold  as  much  as  12  acres  or  more  appear  to  be  able  to  make  a  living  out 
of  their  holdings  with  the  addition  of  a  little  earned  by  carting  or  some  other 
occasional  employment.  Those  who  have  small  holdings  of  two  acres  only  are  frequently 
agricultural  labourers  in  regular  work,  the  secret  of  their  being  able  to  cultivate  this 
extent  of  land  appearing  to  be  the  great  advantage  they  possess  in  living  on  the  land 
and  being  in  a  position  to  work  at  it  without  time  lost  in  going  to  and  fro.  The 
holders  live  more  or  less  out  of  the  produce  of  their  land,  growing  in  some  cases  enough 
wheat  to  feed  themselves  and  their  families  during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year. 
Most  of  them  keep  pigs,  which  appear  to  be  the  most  remunerative  part  of  their  farming. 
They  also  grow  potatoes  to  a  considerable  extent  and  have  suffered  by  the  fall  in  value 
of  this  article  of  food.  One  of  these  small  holders  whom  I  talked  with  said  that  his 
father  owned  12  acres  of  arable  land,  part  of  the  estate,  but  subject  to  a  mortgage,  and 
rented  8  acres  of  grass  besides.  This  small  holding  was  worked  by  the  holder  and  his 
two  sons,  and  they  owned  two  horses  and  did  a  little  dealing  and  carting  in  addition 
to  their  farming.     They  kept  two  or  three  cows. 

Another  holder  rented;  on  a  21  years'  lease,  four  acres  for  14Z.,  which  included  interest 
on  capital  invested  by  the  owner  in  planting  fruit  trees.  This  holding  was  devoted  to 
the  culture  of  vegetables,  and  fruit,  which  are  sold  in  Witney  and  Oxford,  and  was  at 
the  time  of  my  visit  planted  amongst  other  things  with  peas,  strawberries,  bush  fruit, 
and  asparagus.  The  tenant  told  me  that  although  he  had  onljr  been  in  possession  for  a 
short  time,  not  sufficient  for  the  proper  development  of  his  fruit  trees  and  plants,  he  had 
managed  to  make  a  living  for  himself,  wife,  and  two  children.  He  employed  one 
labourer  regularly  and  kept  a  horse,  and  he  had  when  I  visited  him  a  sow  and  11  pigs.  . 
He  said  he  would  be  glad  enough  to  rent  more  land  if  he  could  get  it  at  the  price  paid 
by  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  holders  of  these  allotments  lead  lives  of  unremitting  toil, 
and  work  in  most  cases  far  harder  than  the  ordinary  agricultural  labourer  ;  but  it  is 
satisfactory  to  find  that  to  all  appearances  they  succeed  in  making  a  living  out  of 
the  land. 

35.  The  Lamboume  small  holdings  belong  to  the  Small  Farms  and  Labourers'  Land  SmaJl 
Company,  and  comprise  about  150  acres,  principally  arable.     It  is  not  land  of  the  ^o^»^"g««*t 
best  class,  and  was  bought  about  seven  years  ago  by  Lord  Wantage  for  4,100Z.,  and  Berks!^*^^^^' 
presented  to  the  Company.     So  far  as  it  was   intended  that  it  should  be  resold  to 
peasant  proprietors  the  scheme  has  proved  a  failure,  only  about  7  acres  having  been 
purchased  in  this  way.     After  selling  off  244  acres  of  down  land   which  was  not 
suitable  for  their  purpose  for  1,500Z.,  and  expending  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
proceeds  in  converting  an  old  farmhouse  into  two  convenient  dwellings  with  suitable 
buildings  for  small  holders,  erecting  fences,  putting  the  existing  buildings  in  repair, 
and  also  building  an  entirely  new  dwelling-house  with  new  buildings  in  the  centre  of 
the  estate,  the  Company  let  the  remainder,  143  acres,  to  10  tenants  at  an  average 
rent  per  acre  of  255.  Id. 

The  Company  also  entered  into  contracts  with  two  tenants  to  purchase  parts  of  their 
holdings  by  deferred  payments  extending  over  25  years  and  8  years  respectively.  Of 
these  deferred  purchases  one  has  been  carried  out,  and  one  has,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Company,  lapsed ;  but  in  this  case  the  occupier  has  purchased  the  freehold  of  5  acres 
and  built  himself  a  small  cottage  and  outbuildings. 

The  average  rent  per  acre  of  the  10  tenants  was  in  1892  about  25a.  9d. 

In  consideration  of  the  disastrous  year  of  1893  the  directors  allowed  the  tenants 
one-half  year's  rent — 50  per  cent,  remission — and  permanently  reduced  the  rents  of 
six  tenants,  leaving  the  average  of  the  estate  at  about  lis.  per  acre  for  arable,  and 
rather  more  for  pasture  and  meadow  land. 

The  Company  pay  all  tithes,  land  tax,  and  insurance  on  the  buildings. 
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16  ROYAL  COMMISSION   ON   AORICULTUR£ 

The  land  is  now  let  as  follows ; — 


Tenement. 


Acreage. 

Prenent 
Yearly  Bent. 

Average  per 
Acre. 

A.      B.     P. 

36     3     5 

34     I  35 
31     0  21 
25     3  22 
16    2     7 

3  0    0 

4  3  28 
2     0    0 

£      8.     d. 

36     0    0 

30    0    0 

23  10    0 

22    0    0 

14  11    0 

6     1     6 

4  16     0 

2    0    0 

8.      d. 

19    0 

17     4 
15     1 
17    0 
17  11 
40    6 

19  3 

20  0 

154     2  38 

138     3     6 

17  10 

142     2     38 

14     0    0 

1 

183  18  10 

t 

• 
25    9 

156     2  38 
2    0    0 

i 

'       154     2  38 

1 

1.  House,  buildings,  and  land  (including  2  acres  of  pasture) 

2.  House,  buildings,  and  land    (including   4    acres  of 
pasture)  ------ 

3.  Land  (including  7  acres  pasture)         -      .      - 

4.  House,  buildings,  and  land      .  -  -  - 

5.  Buildings  and  land     .  .  -  -  • 

6.  Land  (pasture)  -  .  -  -  - 

7.  Do.  .  .  -  .  - 

8.  Do.  .  .  -  .  . 


Note:— 

Letting  in  1892  to  10  tenants 
Defen*ed  purchase  lapsed 


Sold         -  -  -  - 

Now  let  to  eight  tenants  as  above 


The  land  is  all  let,  and  I  was  told  that  if  any  became  vacant  there  would  be  plenty 
of  applications  for  it.  The  tenant  who  rents  No.  3  allotment,  and  who  in  addition 
purchased  the  5  acres  already  mentipned,  kindly  met  me  at  Lamboume  and  gave 
evidence.  He  stated  that  he  got  on  very  well  till  1893,  but  in  that  year  had 
been  unable  to  meet  his  expenses.  He  does  the  principal  part  of  the  work  on 
his  holding  himself,  keeps  three  cows  and  makes  butter,  and  grows  a  small  quantity 
of  wheat  for  his  own  use,  which  he  gets  ground  and  has  baked  at  home.  His  crops  for 
this  year  were  seven  or  eight  acres  of  oats,  six  acres  of  barley,  one  acre  of  wheat  and  a 
small  piece  of  rye.  He  has  put  up  some  buildings  on  his  own  land  at  a  small  cost. 
His  view  is  that  with  hard  work  a  man  may  live  on  a  small  holding,  and  that  if  some  of 
the  larger  farms  in  the  neighbourhood  were  sub-divided  into  holdings  of  30  or  40  acres, 
they  would  let  without  diflGlculty.  He  was,  however,  of  opinion  that  low  prices  and 
bad  seasons  have  recently  been  much  against  the  success  of  the  small  farmer. 

I  visited  the  estate  and  met  another  tenant  occupying  No.  1  holding,  who  had  been 
oft  the  property  six  years,  and  who  kindly  showed  me  over  the  whole.  He  keeps  cows 
and  makes  butter,  and  also  does  some  carting  and  hauling  work.  His  view  was  that 
'*  We  can  just  manage  to  get  along."  His  crops  at  the  time  of  my  visit  looked 
excellent. 

The  wife  of  another  tenant  whose  husband  had  been  an  engine-driver,  complained 
rather  bitterly  of  the  hard  times  they  had  had  since  they  took  the  land  two  years  ago, 
and  said  it  was  as  much  as  they  could  do  to  live,  though  her  husband  worked  far 
harder  than  an  ordinary  labourer.  They  grew  an  acre  of  wheat  last  year,  which  was 
nearly  enough  for  their  own  consumption  for  the  year. 

Mr.  A.  Tremayne  BuUer,  agent  for  the  estate,  writes  to  me  : — **  I  should  say  that  it 
*M8  a  hard  struggle  even  with  the  present  reductions  for  the  tenants  to  pay  their  rents, 
"  but  when  they  are  able  to  carry  on  an  outside  business,  such  as  coal  carting,  a  living 
"  may  be  earned.  Should  this  well-tried  experiment  fail,  its  failure  will  be  due  in  my 
'*  estimation  to  various  causes,  the  chief  of  which  are  : — 1,  bad  seasons;  2,  thoroughly 
"  unremunerative  prices  for  agricultural  produce;  3,  insuflBcient  capital.  This  last 
"  has  in  some  cases  been  mitigated  by  the  personal  labour  and  industry  of  the  tenants 
**  themselves.  Hitherto  there  has  been  a  fair  demand  for  the  holdings,  indeed,  owing 
"  to  the  agitation  about  small  holdings,  there  was  at  first  almost  a  rush  to  get  the  land, 
•'  which  resulted  in  the  offers  of  rent  being  higher  than  could  be  maintained  ;  but 
"  under  careful  and  liberal  management  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  estate  may  still  be 
"  carried  on,  if  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  shareholders,  at  all  events  for  the  advantage 
"  of  the  tenants." 

Another  instance  of  small  holdings  is  furnished  by  a  large  estate  in  the  same  district, 
where  the  owner,  being  anxious  to  give  those  who  wished  for  small  holdings  a  chance, 
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let  three  men  have  from  25  acres  to  10  acres  each.     I  was  informed  that  they  cropped 
with  com  every  year  for  three  years,  and  then  gave  the  land  up  in  a  very  bad  state. 

36.  The  Small  Farms  and  Labourers'  Land  Company  have  another  estate  situate  at 
Foxham,  in  Wiltshire,  and  consisting  as  to  about  half  of  grass  land. 

Here  care  was  taken  to  put  the  rents  lower  than  the  oflTers  of  intending  tenants, 
though  still  somewhat  higher  than  a  farmer  had  previously  paid  for  the  whole.  The 
tenants  have  done  well  and  have  always  paid  regularly,  and  no  allowance  was  asked  for 
until  1893,  when  15  per  cent,  on  one  half  year  was  given.  There  is  in  this  case  only 
one  tenant  who  altogether  makes  his  living  out  of  the  small  holding  let  to  him  by  the 
Company,  the  others  all  have  other  work  of  one  kind  or  another  and  have  the  land  as 
an  assistance,  not  as  their  sole  means  of  subsistence.  The  tenants  grow  wheat  and 
potatoes,  and  some  of  them  keep  cows  and  yearlings. 

On  the  whole  at  Foxham  the  tenants  have  done  fairly  and  have  cultivated  their 
land  well,  and  the  experiment  may  there  be  regarded  as  having  succeeded,  especially 
as  one  field  of  11  acres  has  been  sold  in.  one  to  three  acre  lots  to  five  small  purchasers. 

The  following  are  the  particulars  of  this  estate : — 


Small 

holdings  at 
Foxham  in 
Wiltshire. 


Tenement. 

Acreage. 

Yearly  Rent. 

Average  per 
Acre. 

House,  buildings,  sod  land           -            - 

Do. 

Land  (1/.  for  road) 

Do.            - 

Do.            -----            . 

Do. 

Do.            -----            - 

Do.                         -            -            -            -            - 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

A.      K.     P. 

21     3  31 
18     0  29 
12     2  22 
9     2     0 
4     1  29 
3     0    0 
3    0    0 
3    0     0 
3     0     0 
2     3     0 
2    0    0 
2     0    0 
2     0    0 
1     2  23 

£     *.    d, 

32  18     4 

30     3     7 

23     2     3 

16  12     6 

8  17     3 

6    0    0 

6     0    0 

5  12     6 

5  12     6 

4  16     3 

4    0    0 

3  15    0 

3  15    0 

3     5     3 

8,     d. 
30     0 
33     2 
35     0 
35     0 
40     0 
40     0 
40    0 
37     6 
37     6 
35     0 
40    0 
37     6 
37     6 
40    0 

89    0  14 

154  10    5 

34     8 

SmaU 

holdings  on 
the  Chi  I  tern 
Hills  and 
in  North 
Oxon. 


37.  Small  grass  farms  under  100  acres  in  extent  are  common  in  North  Wiltshire  and  Small  grass 
Q-loucestershire.     On  such  farms  a  dairy  is  usually  kept,  and  the  wife  or  daughter  holdings. 
makes  the  cheese  or  butter.     Little  or  no  hired  labour  is  employed.     Farms  of  this  kind 

were  generally  admitted  to  have  done  well,  and  they  have,  1  think,  felt  the  depression 
but  little. 

38.  On  the  Chiltern  Hills  lying  between  Wallingford  and  Reading,  I  found  a  large 
amount  of  land  on  the  owners  hands.  Scarcely  any  tenants  remain  except  those 
renting  small  holdings  which  are  common.  I  met  several  of  these  holders  by  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  D.  Vanderstegen  and  heard  their  views  on  the  situation.  They  all  seemed 
to  think  that  things  had  been  going  very  badly  with  them  of  late.  The  land  in  this 
neighbourhood  is  poor,  and  it  was  the  general  opinion  that  a  man  could  not  live  on  a 
small  holding  of  less  than  30  acres,  and  that  he  would  find  it  very  hard  to  get  on  with 
that  amount  unless  he  had  some  other  means  of  livelihood  besides  the  land.  Those  who 
had  fruit  trees  and  grew  vegetables  seemed  to  succeed  best,  it  being  possible  to  dispose 
of  their  produce  in  Reading.  Many  of  these  small  holders  are  in  debt,  and  have  owed 
money  for  two  or  three  years  for  hire  of  thrashing  tackle  and  implements. 

The  following  evidence  was  given  to  me  with  regard  to  small  holdings  on  stone-- 
brash  land  in  North  Oxfordshire:  "  The  trials  of  small  holdings  which  have  been  made 
"  on  this  estate  have  not  proved  successful,  notwithstanding  that  the  occupants  entered 
"  upon  their  holdings  under  exceptionally  favourable  circumstances.  The  failures  must 
"  be  attributed  to  several  causes.  In  one  instance  a  want  of  application  and  industry  has 
"  tended  to  the  failure,  and  the  land  is  being  handed  back  to  the  landlord  at  the  forth- 
"  coming  Michaelmas  in  a  foul  and  impoverished  condition.  In  one  other  instance  the 
"  occupant  has  taken  more  than  he  can  thoroughly  manage  both  as  regards  sufficient 
'*  capital  and  adequate  labour.  In  this  case  ample  buildings,  situate  in  the  middle  of 
"  the  land  might  have  enabled  him  to  make  the  best  of  everything.  It  is  only  fair, 
"  however,  to  state  that  these  two  particular  small  holdings  do  not  comprise  very  first 
**  class  land,  and  there  is  an  absence  of  pasture,  and  that  a  succession  of  bad  seasons 
•*  and  low  prices  must  have  seriously  affected  them  in  common  with  large  holdings. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION   ON  AGRICULTURE  ; 


Small  grass 
or  mixed 
holdings 
most  likely 
to  succeed. 


Yeaily 
agreements 
the  usual 
form  of 
tenure. 


Kestrictions 
as  to  cultiva- 
tion. 


Sale  of  haj 
and  straw. 


"  The  quality  of  the  land  does  not  admit  of  the  result  of  a  very  good  season  recouping 
''  the  losses  of  a  bad  one.** 

A  small  farmer  whom  I  met  at  Westbury-on-Sevem,  in  Gloucestershire,  said  to  me, 
"A  man  with  100  acres  of  p  or  land  and  small  capital  lives  a  dog's  life,''  and  the 
general  opinion  everywhere  was  that  the  lot  of  a  cultivator  of  a  small  holding  of  arable 
land  is  anything  but  easy. 

39.  There  can  be  no  question,  I  think,  that  holders  of  small  farms  principally  grass 
or  mixed  grass  and  arable  are  under  ordinary  conditions  more  likely  to  succeed  than 
those  with  purely  arable  farms  unless  the  situation  of  the  latter  is  suitable  for  profitable 
fruit  and  vegetable  cultivation.  On  laud  of  poor  quality  in  remote  districts  the 
cultivators  of  small  holdings  have  small  chance  of  making  a  profit. 

VII.  Conditions  of  Tenube. 

40.  The  usual  form  of  tenure  in  the  different  counties  visited  by  me  is  a  yearly  agree- 
ment with  one  year's  notice  to  quit.  Leases  have  become  practically  obsolete  during  the 
last  20  years,  although  they  were  at  one  time  common  in  several  parts  of  my  district, 
especially  in  Berkshire.  I  was  told  that  they  are  seldom  or  never  asked  for  and  would 
not  be  taken  if  oflTered,  tenants  being  unwilling  to  bind  themselves  for  any  length  of 
time  in  the  face  of  the  great  uncertainty  that  prevails  as  to  the  future  of  agriculture. 
On  the  Sarsden  Estate  only  one  lease  ha^  been  asked  for  or  granted  within  the  last  10 
years.  On  Lord  Sherborne's  Estate  in  Gloucestershire  there  are  still  two  leases  in 
existence.  In  the  Taunton  neighbourhood  there  were  said  to  be  still  a  number  of 
leases  iu  existence  though  yearly  tenancies  are  more  numerous.  In  several  parts  yearly 
tenancies  with  two  years'  notice  to  quit  are  common  and  appear  to  be  popular.  In  the 
arable  districts  tenancies  usually  commence  at  Michaelmas,  in  the  grass  districts  at 
Lady  Day. 

41.  Restrictions  as  to  the  mode  of  cultivation  are  generally  speaking  far  less  stringent 
than  they  were  formerly,  and  even  when  inserted  in  agreements  are  seldom  enforced 
until  the  tenant  has  given  or  received  notice  to  leave.  Tenants  are  unwilling  in 
these  days  to  submit  to  having  their  hands  tied  as  regards  cultivation,  and  landlords 
have  commonly  come  to  see  that  so  long  as  a  tenant  is  willing  to  occupy  his  farm,  he  is 
likely  in  his  own  interest  to  keep  it  in  the  best  state  of  cultivation.  This  was  the 
c^oneral  effect  of  the  evidence  I  received  at  the  meetings  which  I  held.  Thus  at  Glou- 
cester it  was  said,  "  There  is  much  more  liberty  of  cultivation  than  there  was  10  or  15 
"  years  ago,"  and  "  You  may  take  it  that  whatever  restrictions  may  be  in  agreements, 
"  they  have  not  been  insisted  on  by  the  landlords."  At  Devizes,  "  The  restrictions  are 
''  not  of  much  consequence,  because  with  a  good  tenant  they  are  never  as  a  rule  insisted 
"  on."  At  Taunton,  "  Restrictions  are  not  enforced  until  the  last  two  years."  At 
Wallingford  it  was  stated  to  me  that  the  terms  generally  were  "  two  years'  notice,  pay 
"  your  rent,  and  do  as  you  like." 

42.  The  sale  of  hay  and  straw  is  generally  allowed  in  practice  though  usually 
forbidden  in  the  agreements,  but  it  is  commonly  stipulated  that  an  equivalent  in  manure 
should  be  brought  back  to  the  farm.  Mr.  R.  L.  Angas?  agent  for  the  Blenheim  estate  in 
Oxfordshire,  writes  to  me  :  "  Although  I  have  no  set  scale  as  to  the  quantity  of  hay  and 
**  straw  tenants  are  allowed  to  dispose  of,  I  have  in  most  cases  agreed  that  they  can  sell 
"  one  ton  of  hay  and  one  ton  of  straw  for  every  15  acres  of  land  they  hold.  Some  of  the 
•*  tenants  in  Oxfordshire  scarcely  ever  sell  any  hay  or  straw,  and  I  need  hardly  say  that 
"  these  are  the  highest  class  farmers.  I  attribute  much  of  the  unfertile  state  of  land  in 
"  some  parts  of  Oxon  to  the  fact  that  enormous  quantities  of  hay  and  straw  have  been 
**  sold  off  for  years.  No  farm  can  stand  this  robbery,  and  although  dead  against  the 
"  system  I  am  compelled  to  agree  to  such  conditions  in  letting  farms.  There  are,  no 
"  doubt,  exceptional  years  (last  year  to  wit)  when  no  landlord  or  agent  would  think  of 
"  withholding  permission  for  a  tenant  to  sell  either  hay  or  straw,  but  such  years, 
'•  fortunately,  are  few  and  far  between.  I  at  the  same  time  consider  that  when  straw 
"  can  be  sold  for  more  than  3Z.  per  ton  or  hay  for  more  than  5Z.,  it  is  wise  to  sell  a 
•*  certain  quantity,  but  such  permission  should  be  asked  for  and  only  be  given  by  the 
"  landlord  or  his  agent  in  writing.  .  .  .  Few  farmers  would  wish  to  sell  hay  and  straw 
"  if  they  had  sufficient  conjmand  of  capital  to  work  their  farms,  but  the  ready  money 
"  tempts  them  to  dispose  of  commoditif^s  which  should  be  much  more  valued  than  they 
"  are."  Mr.  Holland,  land  agent  of  Cirencester,  said,  *'  The  landlord  is  obliged  to  shut 
"  his  eyes  to  a  good  deal  he  would  never  have  dreamt  of  some  years  ago." 

I  have  given  in  Appendix  B.  abstracts  of  the  clauses  as  to  cultivation,  &c.,  contained  in 
agreements  in  use  on  some  of  the  best  managed  estates  in  the  counties  that  I  visited. 
It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  these  clauses  are  not  and  cannot  as  a  rule  be  strictly 
enforced  by  any  landlord  who  wishes  to  retain  his  tenants.  It  is  also  right  to  state 
that  the  best  farmers  whom  I  met,  including  some  who  held  advanced  views  on  the 
subject  of  security  of  tenure,  &c.,  were  strongly  against  the  farmer  who  tries  to 
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impoverish  his  land  and  make  money  by  working  it  out,  and  expressed  their  opinion 
that  restrictions  were  necessary  to  protect  tlie  la^d  itself  against  the  land  robber. 
Thus  a  very  successful  farmer  in  Oxfordshire  said :  "  It  would  be  undesirable  to  allow 
"  free  sale  of  hay  and  straw.  It  is  easier  to  impoverish  a  farm  than  to  improve  it." 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  farmers  who  are  in  favour  of  allowing  a  free  sale  of 
hay  and  straw,  and  think  that  the  usual  custom  of  the  country  under  which  the  hay 
and  straw  left  by  an  outgoing  tenant  on  the  farm  is  sold  to  the  incoming  tenant  at  a 
consuming  price  only  is  inequitable,  and  that  a  full  market  price  should  be  given  for 
everything. 

Vm.—RBNT. 

43.  Over  a  district  so  large  as  that  which  I  had  to  investigate  and  exhibiting  such  a 
great  variety  in  the  way  of  fertility  of  soil,  convenience  of  situation,  railway  accommo- 
dation and  other  circumstances  aflTecting  the  rental  value  of  land,  it  is  only  possible  to 
speak  in  very  general  terms  as  to  the  present  rental  of  agricultural  land,  and  the 
reductions  which  have  taken  place  since  the  depression  began.  Any  statement  made 
must  necessarily  be  subject  to  many  exceptions.  The  method  which  I  adopted  for 
arriving  in  the  different  divisions  of  my  district  at  a  fair  general  view  of  the  rental  per 
acre  and  the  reductions  that  have  occurred,  was  to  make  inquiries  as  to  the  general 
opinion  on  the  subject,  and  to  obtain  the  actual  figures  in  the  case  of  dome  of  the 
principal  estates. 

44.  In  Oxfordshire  the  permanent  rent  of  stonebrash  land  appears  to  have  fallen 
Bince  1879  from  about  30  to  50  per  cent,  and  the  average  rental  of  this  class  of  land 
would  usually  now  vary  from  about  12s.  to  11.  per  acre,  though  I  heard  of  some  cases 
where  this  class  of  land  is  let  at  a  lower  figure  than  12s.,  and  others  where  it  exceeds  IZ. 

45.  On  the  Cotswold  Hills  the  reduction  has  varied  from  35  to  60  per  cent.,  and  the 
average  rental  now  stands  at  55.  to  15s.  per  acre.  I  came  across  a  great  deal  of  hill 
land,  which  is  let  at  5s.  and  7s.  6d.  an  acre,  but  met  with  no  cases  of  ordinary  Cotswold 
land  rented  at  a  figure  exceeding  1/.  In  Appendix  D.  will  be  found  a  chart  showing 
in  a  striking  manner  the  fall  ih  rental  on  a  large  Gloucestershire  estate,  comprising 
Cotswold  Hill  land. 

46.  In  the  grass  districts  of  the  Vale  of  Gloucester  and  North-west  Wilts  there  has 
been  a  reduction  of  10  to  30  per  cent,  in  rent,  and  the  usual  rent  at  present  is  1/.  58.  to 
21.  5s.  per  acre.  In  addition  to  the  permanent  reduction,  an  abatement  of  10  to  20 
per  cent,  was  commonly  gwen  in  1893. 

47.  On  the  Berkshire  Downs  the  reductions  have  been  from  33  to  60  per  cent.,  and 
the  usual  rental  is  from  5s.  to  10s.  an  acre.  In  the  case  of  good  vale  land  the  reduc- 
tion is  from  25  to  40  per  cent,  and  the  usual  rental  11.  to  1/.  10s.  per  acre. 

48.  In  making  my  estimates  for  the  above  figures  as  to  rental,  I  have  in  all  cases 
reckoned  the  tithe  rentcharge  as  part  of  the  rent,  and  I  have  not  generally  taken  into 
account  the  temporary  abatements  of  10  to  20  per  cent,  which  were  commonly  given 
in  addition  to  the  permanent  reduction  for  the  exceptional  year  1893. 

49.  It  will  be  apparent  that  the  better  land,  and  especially  grass  land^  has  fallen 
con«iderably  less  than  the  poor  arable  land,  and  that  where  small  farms  are  common 
the  reduction  has  been  less  than  in  the  case  of  large  farms.  This  fact  is  shown  very 
clearly  in  the  case  of  estates  which  comprise  both  classes  of  land.  A  striking  instance 
of  this  was  given  me  by  the  agent  of  a  large  estate  in  Wiltshire,  which  includes  poor 
arable  land  and  also  rich  pastures.     The  figures  are  as  follows : — 

Arable  Farms. 


DiflSculty  of 
arriving  ai 
average 
rental  and 
rednctioDR 
since  com- 
mencement 
of  depreft- 


Bent  and 
redactions  in 
Oxon. 


Kent  and 
reductions 
in  Cotswol  i 
Hill  district. 


Rent  and 
reductions 
in  Vale  of 
Gloucester 
and  North- 
west Wilts. 
Bent  and 
reductions  in 
North-west 
Berks. 
Tithe  rent- 
charge 
reckoned  as 
part  of  rent. 

Smaller  fall 
of  rent  in 
case  of  grass 
land  than  in 
case  of 
arable  laud. 


Farm. 

Acreage. 

Rent  in  1874. 

Bent  in  1894. 

Bent  per 
Acre  in  1894. 

1 

2 

3 
4 

1,360    1 

1,322    1 

490 

468 

■ 

484 
238 

£ 
1,080 
210 
1,024 
150 
fil2 
520 
(1876.) 
£ 

788 
238 

■     405 

.     386 

147 
137 

360 
125 

6    0 

6    0 

6    0 
6    0 

14    6 
13    0 

4,342 

4,522 

1,550 

Av.8     7 

Showing  a  fall  of  about  66  per  cent. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION   ON  AQRICULTITRE  : 


Pasture  Farms.* 


Complaints 
as  to  in- 
sufliciencj 
of  redac- 
tions. 


Kcductions 
to  good  as 
compared 
with  bad 
farmers. 


Farm. 

1 

1874. 

1 
1894. 

1 

. 

t 

Acreage. 

Bent 

Tithes. 

Totol. 

Per  Acre. 

Bent 
Tithe  free. 

Per  Aon. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£     «.    d. 

£      «. 

£     i.    d. 

1 

154 

388 

50 

438 

2  16    9 

419    0 

2    9     3 

2 

206 

540 

65 

605 

2  18    9 

508    0 

2    9    3 

3 

147 

285 

38 

323 

2    4    0 

328    5 

2    0    0' 

4 

•    216 

475 

68 

543 

2  10    6 

522  16 

2    6    6 

5 

326 

803 

96 

899 

2  16    0 

772  15 

2    7     3 

6 

1 

208 

465 

50 

515 

2    9    6 

426    0 

2    0    0 

1,256 

1 

3.323 

Av,2  12    5 

2,975  15 

1 

Av.2    5    6 

Showing  a  fall  of  about  10-5  per  cent. 

Further  statements  showing  the  actual  figures  for  various  estates  and  farms  will  be 
found  in  Appendix  D. 

50.  I  heard  some  complaints  by  tenant  farmers  of  their  being  unable  to  obtain  a 
reduction  in  rent,  or  at  any  rate  a  suflScient  reduction,  but  they  were  not  numerous. 
The  general  statement  which  was  made  by  farmers  in  every  part  of  my  district  was : 
"  We  think  landlords  have  behaved  very  liberally  to  their  tenants." 

It  was  occasionally  said  that  many  landlords  had  not  reduced  their  rents  sufficiently 
soon  after  the  depression  began,  probably  because  they  did  not  at  first  fully  appreciate 
the  serious  state  of  affairs  that  had  arisen.  A  Gloucestershire  farmer  writes  to  me : 
"  Unfortunately  for  many  years  no  reduction  was  made,  the  landlords  being  of  opinion 
"  that  the  depression  was  only  of  a  temporary  character,  but  as  prices  still  continued 
"  to  fall  abatements  were  made.  The  farmers,  thinking  times  would  improve,  con- 
"  tinned  on  at  the  old  rent,  got  into  debt,  borrowed  money.  Still  times  did  not  mend. 
"  The  land  became  depreciated  in  consequence  of  dismissed  labourers,  the  produce 
"  became  less,  and  at  last  the  only  alternative  was  to  become  bankrupt,  and  give  up 
"  the  holding.  This  is  the  case  in  many  instances.  There  are,  of  course,  exceptions, 
*'  but  I  am  very  strongly  of  opinion  if  reductions  had  been  made  as  they  ought  to  have 
"  been  many  tenants  would  have  been  able  to  continue  their  holdings." 

I  think  that,  on  the  whole,  rents  have  been  reduced  more  liberally  on  large  than  on 
small  estates.  When  complaints  were  made  to  me  of  hard  dealing  by  landlords  in  the 
way  of  rent  it  generally  turned  out  that  the  landlord  complained  of  was  owner  of  a 
comparatively  small  property  with  slender  means. 

51.  Another  subject  of  complaint  was  that  the  farmer  who  farms  his  land  liberally 
and  well  does  not  obtain  a  reduction  of  rent  to  the  same  extent  that  the  farmer  with 
little  capital  who  farms  badly  does,  and  that  this  acts  as  a  premium  on  bad  farming. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  this  is  true  to  some  extent ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  acknowledged 
to  be  so  by  land  agents  except  on  estates  where  a  general  uniform  reduction  has  been 
given  all  round.  It  is  difficult  for  a  land  agent  or  landlord  who  deals  with  each 
tenant  on  an  estate  separately  not  to  be  inclined  to  reduce  the  rent  of  the  man  who  is 
obviously  in  a  struggling  and  harassed  position  more  than  that  of  the  apparently 
prosperous  tenant. 


IX. — BniLDINOS   AND   IMPROVEMENTS   BT  LANDLORDS. 

Buildings  52.  The  general  view  throughout  the  district  appeared  to  be  that  on  the  whole 

well  kept  up.  buildings  have  been  well  kept  up  by  landlords,  notwithstanding  the  depression.  In 
many  cases  more  seems  to  have  been  spent  in  this  way,  with  a  view  of  meeting  tenants' 
requirements,  than  would  have  been  the  case  formerly,  tenants  being  more  exacting 
and  landlords  less  able  to  resist  the  requirements  of  tenants.  Even  if  the  sum  actually 
expei^ded  is  not  more  than  it  was,  it  bears  a  much  larger  proportion  to  the  sum 
actually  received  by  way  of  rent.  A  striking  instance  of  this  is  the  case  of  Sir  H.  B. 
Meux's  Wiltshire  estate,  where  the  expenditure  on  repairs,  &c.  has  remained  about 
the  same,  although  the  rental  has  fallen  over  33  per  cent. 


These  farms  consist  of  some  of  the  best  grass  land  in  Wiltshire,  and  the  rental  is  above  the  average. 
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Disinclina- 
tion to  eipend 
on  new 
works  not 
indispen- 
sable. 


It  was  constantly  impressed  upon  me  that  the  expenditure  has  as  a  rule  been  more 
liberal  on  large  estates  than  on  small  ones,  and  more  where  a  change  of  tenancy  has 
taken  place  than  in  the  case  of  a  sitting  tenant. 

In  the  actual  cases  which  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  investigating  and  which 
come  from  all  parts  of  my  district,  the  amounts  annually  spent  on  repairs  and 
improvements  vary  from  10  to  36  per  cent,  of  the  rental  of  the  estates,  and  average 
about  21  per  cent.* 

53.  Although  buildings  have  been  generally  well  kept  up,  I  think  there  is  a 
disinclination  to  invest  money  in  putting  up  new  buildings  for  the  purpose  of  smaller 
holdings  or  the  subdivision  of  farms,  on  new  draining,  or  on  other  works  which  are 
not  indispensably  necessary,  and  the  result  of  which  may  be  ta  some  extent 
problematical.  It  is  said  that  in  the  case  of  poor  arable  land  the  buildings,  &c.,  and 
the  cultivation  of  the  land,  have  for  some  years  been  maintained  by  capital  drawn  from 
other  sources,  most  of  which  is  now  irretrievably  lost. 

In  many  cases,  owing  to  the  impoverishment  of  landlords,  the  money  is  not  now  to 
be  had  even  if  there  were  any  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  landowner  to  invest  it  on 
the  land.  It  was  often  said  to  me  by  land  agents  that  they  would  be  glad  to  divide 
some  of  their  farms  if  it  were  possible  to  do  so  without  the  great  expense  entailed  by 
putting  up  the  necessary  buildings,  fences,  water  supply,  &c.  As  an  exception  to  what 
I  have  said  about  new  works,  I  may  mention  that  I  noticed  [that  the  farms  on  Lord' 
Methuen's  Wiltshire  estate  have  recently  been  provided  with  Dutch  barns. 

54.  On  many  estates  the  repairing  clauses  in  agreements  which  provide  sometimes 
that  the  materials  for  repairs  shall  be  found  by  the  landlord,  and  the  labour  by  the 
tenant  or  that  the  tenant  shaU  in  some  way  bear  part  of  the  cost,  have  of  late  years 
not  been  strictly  adhered  to,  the  landlord  practically  bearing  the  whole  cost. 

X. — Tithe  Rentcharge. 

55.  The  result  of  the  Tithe  Act,  1891,  has  been  to  throw  the  tithe  rentcharge  on  the  Result  of 
landlord  where  it  was  not  borne  by  him  before.     In  cases  where  the  tenant  by  his  ^^'^^Sn 
agreement,  made  before  the  passing  of  the  Act,  was  liable  for  the  tithe  it  has  on  arable     ^ ' 
land  in  many  cases  been  borne  by  the  landlord  without  any  increase  of  the  rent  payable 

by  the  tenant,  and  the  result  has  been  in  effect  a  reduction  of  the  tenant's  rent. 

56.  The  amount  of  the  charge  varies  from  about  Is.   to  10s.  an  acre,  taking  the  Amount  of 
tithe  at  its  present  figure  of  about  25  per  cent,  below  par.     The  amount  per  acre  at  ^^^^^  ^^^^' 
present  bears  little  relation  to  the  value  of  the  land.     Some  good  grass  land  that  lets  ®^*^8®- 
at  308.  an  acre  only  bears  a  2«.  tithe,  while  it  frequently  happens  that  it  is  as  high  as 

5^.  an  acre  on  poor  arable  land,  which  is  under  present  circumstances  barely  worth 
cultivating. 

Thus,  on  some  stonebrash  land  in  Oxfordshire  there  is  a  tithe  at  the  present  rate 
equal  to  4s.  6d.  an  acre  where  the  rent  is  only  10s.  to  lis.  On  poor  Cotswold  Hill  land, 
which  is  let  at  5s.  or  7s.  6d,  an  acre,  the  tithe  is  from  2s.  to  4s.  an  acre.  In  the  ntjigh- 
bourhood  of  Wallingford  there  is  frequently  a  very  heavy  tithe.  In  Brightwell  parish 
it  was  said  to  be  commuted  at  10s.  an  acre,  and  to  be  as  much  in  other  parishes.  Those 
present  at  the  meeting  at  Wallingford  estimated  the  tithe  as  7s.  to  lis.  an  acre. 


Repairing 
clauses  iu 
agreements 
not  strictly 
enforced. 


*  The  followiao:  shows  the  average  iacome  and  expenditure  on  a  large  Wiltshire  estate,  comprising  about 
10,000  acres  of  agricultural  land  and  some  house  property  : — 


lieceipts. 

Expenditure. 

£ 

£ 

Parks  and  woods 

1,125 

Park  and  woods 

2,040 

Grardens           -            .            .             . 

188 

Gardens,  &c.               .             -             - 

650 

Rents  from  general  estate 

19,498 

New  works  and  repairs  (not  includ- 

5,098 

Schools             .... 

90 

ing  mansion). 

Clothing  clubs  (members'  payments)    - 

162 

Tithes,  Ac.                 ... 

1,622 

Rates  and  taxes          ... 

1,260 

Schools          .... 

411 

Subscriptions      (including      clothing 

clubs). 
Annuities       -             -             -             . 

765 

*    lis 

Management 

588 

Abatements   -             -             -            . 

1,347 

21,063 

13,894 
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ROYAL   COMMiaSION    ON   AGRICULTUHE  : 


Objections 
lo  a  heavy 
tithe. 


Suggestions 
lor  dealing 
with  the 
lithe. 


Section  8  of 
Tithe  Act, 
1^91. 


No  material 
ir  crease  in 
mtes. 


Instances  of 
amounts 
iictiially  paid 
for  rates. 


At  Lambournp  there  was  copsiderable  complaint  as  to  the  tithe,  which  was  said  to 
be  h^equently  as  much  as  the  wnole  value  of  the  land.  A  farm  of  400  acres  in  this  . 
neighbourhood  which  used  to  be  let  at  1  /.  an  acre  less  tithe,  is  now  let  at  lOOZ,  f oi*  the 
whole,  the  landlord  paying. the  tithe  which  amounts  to  about  901.  The  result  being 
that  the  landlord  has  only  101.  out  of  which  to  pay  for  repairs  and  other  landlord's 
expenses.  The  whole  tithe  rentcharge  for  the  parish  off  Lambourne  amounts  to 
3,316Z.  6s.  lleZ.,  the  population  being  2,238  (about  II.  9s.  per  head),  and  the  rateable 
value,  including  houses  and  racing  stables,  10,586/. 

'  57.  An  unduly  heavy  tithe  appears  to  act  as  a  decided  discouragement  to  thfe  cultiva- 
tion of  the  land  on  which  it  is  charged  for  if  it  is  doubtful  whether  or  not  the  owner 
may  by  cultivating  make  more  than  enough  to  pay  the  tithes,  he  may  very  reasonably 
prefer  not  to  risk  his  capital  in  such  an  enterprise  at  all.  Owners  of  such  land  assert 
that  until  the  burthen  of  tithe  has  been  got  rid  of  or  largely  reduced  there  is  no 
inducement  to  risk  further  capital  in  improvements  on  cultivation. 

58.  It  waft  strongly  represented  at  Lambourne  that  the  tithe  was  unfairly  charged, 
and  that  there  should  be  a  revaluation  of  land  for  purposes  of  tithe.  At  the  meetings 
held  at  Wallingford  and  Reading,  it  was  represented  that  it  would  be  a  great  benefit 
to  the  land  if  money  could  be  advanced  at  a  low  rate  of  interest — say  2^  per  cent,  for 
the  redemption  of  tithe,  and  the  repayment  of  the  sum  advanced  spread  over  a  number 
of  years.  It  was  also  suggested  that  the  number  of  years'  purchase  at  which  the 
charge  should  be  redeemed  should  vary  according  to  the  proportion  which  it  bears  to 
the  present  value  of  the  land,  so  that  the  capital  amount  to  be  paid  should  be  less 
where  there  is  at  present  a  small  margin  beyond  the  tithe  rentcharge  than  where  the 
margin  is  ample. 

Another  suggestion  made  was  that  the  titheowner  should  be  allowed  one  tenth  of 
the  land  in  lieu  of  tithe. 

Complaint  was  made  in  several  places  that  in  taking  the  prices  of  corn  for  the 
purposes  of  the  tithe  averages,  the  tail  corn  is  not  reckoned  in,  and  that  what  is  sold 
represents  not  the  crop  as  a  whole,  but  the  very  best  after  the  tail  is  taken  out.  The 
tithe  rentcharge  is  thus  said  to  be  unfairly  enhanced. 

59.  I  made  inquiries  in  all  parts  of  my  district  to  ascertain  if  any  person  had 
availed  himself  of  section  8  of  the  Tithe  Act,  1891,  and  obtained  a  remission  of  tithe 
rent<5harge  when  exceeding  two-thirds  of  the  annual  value  of  the  land.  The  only  case 
I  heard  of  was  in  Gloucestershire,  where  a  tithepayer  had  obtained  a  remission  from 
the  titheowner  in  consequence  of  the  Act  but  without  any  application  to  the  Court. 
Many  whom  I  questioned  appeared  to  be  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  this  section. 

XI. — Local  Rates  and  Burthens. 

60.  It  was  often  stated  to  me  that  local  rates  have  on  the  whole  considerably 
increased,  and  that  the  tendency  is  towards  a  further  increase.  .  It  is  undoubtedly  the 
case  that  of  late  years  charges  have  been  raised  by  rates  which  were  formerly  raised 
in  a  different  way,  or  not  incurred  at  all.  At  the  same  time,  owing  to  a  stricter 
administration  of  the  poor  law,  and  to  Government  grants  in  aid  of  rates,  it  will  be 
found  on  investigation  that  the  amount  paid  in  rates  has,  with  some  exceptions,  not 
increased  very  materially.  In  some  places  the  amount  paid  in  rates  has  actually 
decreased. 

61.  The  following  is  an  instance  of  a  farm  of  374  acres,  in  the  Headington  Union  of 
Oxfordshire,  where  the  rates  have  fallen  on  the  whole  : — 


Year. 

Rent. 

Rates. 

£ 

£  *.  d. 

1883 

600 

97  8  0 

1884 

600 

67  10  0 

1885 

^    600 

58  10  0 

1886 

500 

72  0  0 

1887 

500 

58  2  6 

1888 

500 

56  5  0 

1889 

500 

56  5  0 

« 

1890 

500 

55  10  0 

1891 

500 

52  12  0 

1892 

400 

44  7  6 

* 

1893 

400 

44  11  6 

1 
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By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  A.  0.  Rawlinson  I  am  enabled  to  give  in  Appendix  C.  figures 
43howing  the  total  amount  of  rates  and  the  amount  in  the  £  raised  in  each  or  the 
parishes  of  the  Chipping  Norton  Union  in  the  years  1882,  1888  and  1893,  from  which 
it  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been  no  material  increase  in  this  Union, 

The  Northleach  Union  of  Gloucestershire,  which  consists  principally  of  poor 
Cotswold  land,  shows  a  remarkable  fall  of  nearly  39  per  cent,  in  ratealble  value,  the 
fall  in  the  amount  raised  being  only  16  per  cent.  The  full  figures  are  given  in 
Appendix  C.  I  have  also  added  the  figures  for  the  Westbury-on-Severn  Union,  from 
which  it  will  appear  that  the  rate  in  the  £  was  slightly  more  in  1893  than  in  1886,  but 
less  than  in  1879. 

It  was  stated  at  the  meeting  held  at  Gloucester  that  local  rates  had  considerably 
increased,  and  that  the  increase  was  due  to  the  county  rates.  Sir  John  Dorington, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  chairman  of  the  county  council,  kindly  sent  me  the  figures  of  the 
county  and  police  rates  for  the  county  of  Gloucester  for  some  years  back,  which  show 
no  material  increase  in  the  last  10  years. 

The  following  are  figures  from  the  Wheatenhurst  Union  of  Gloucestershire  for  a 
farm  of  146  acres  : — 


!    Year. 

Bent. 

Rates.      1 

£ 

! 

£     s.    d.         i 

'    1887 

267 

20  15  1    1 

1888 

267 

21  13  2i 

1889 

267 

24  2  8 

1890 

235 

23  10  8i   ! 

1891 

235 

21  1  8    1 

;    1892 

158 

24  10  0 

1    1893 

1 

158 

28  8  1 

1 

These  figures  show  an  increase  of  40  per  cent  between  1887  and  1893. 
The  following  figures  from  a  185  acre  farm  in  the  Wootton  Bassett  Union  of  Wilt- 
shire show  an  increase  : — 


Kent  including 

Poor,  Highway,  and 

Vohmtarv    ' 

Tithe. 

County  Kates. 

School  Uati'S.   1 

1 
i 

£ 

£  s,    d. 

1 

£  s.  d.    ; 

1880    ' 

3S4 

28  3  6 

2  9  0 

1881 

286 

27  9  4 

2  9  0. 

1882. 

285 

30  3  6 

2  9  0, 

1883 

285 

28  7  4 

2  9  0   1 

1884 

285 

29  14  6 

2  9  0 

1885 

284 

27  9  10 

2  9  0 

1886 

274 

30  1  6 

2  9  0 

1887 

265 

29  17  4 

2  14  0 

1888 

265 

31  16  0 

2  14  0 

1889 

262 

30  19  G 

2  14  0 

1890 

257 

33  15  4 

2  14  0   ' 

1891 

257 

34  3  11 

2  14  0 

1892 

257 

35  4  0 

2  14  0 

1S93 

250 

34  1  6 

2  14  0 

1 

The  full  figures  for  this  Union  and  the  Chippenham  Unions  will  be  found  in 
Appendix  C.  [ 

In  Berkshire  rates  appeared,  from  th3  evidence  ^  received  by  me  at  Wallingford, 
Lamboume,  and  Beading  to  have  decreased  on  the  wHole. 

Other  examples  of  rates  paid  will  be  found  in  the  farmers*  accounts  given  in 
Appendix  E. 

62.  The  rates  seemed  very  commonly  to  have  risen  this  year  (1894),  and  there  was  a  Kates  not 
general  expectation  that  they  would  rise  further  in  the  near  future  owing  to  recent  feller  pro- 
legislation.     Even  where  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  rates  they  have  not  generally  po^ionatelv 
fallen  in  the  same  proportion  that  rent  has  done,  and  certainly  not  to  the  same  extent  J^turns^* 
as  the  general  returns  from  the  land.     Where  remissions  have  been  made  without  a  farm, 
permanent  reduction  of  rental,  farmers  are  obliged  to  pay  rates  on  an  assessment  based 

on  the  full  rental. 

63.  In  every  part  of  my  district  local  rates  appeared  to  be  considered  by  farmers  to  Complaints 
be  a  very  heavy  burden,  which  they  represented  was  unfairly  laid  upon  their  shoulders,  ^^^^^q^" 
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Thus  at  Bristol  a  large  farmer  complained  that  the  "  agricultural  industry  had  to 
*'  educate  other  people's  children,  and  make  the  roads  which  merchants  and  manu- 
**  facturers  wore  out,  besides  keeping  the  poor — men  whom  the  merchants  and 
"  manufacturers  also  wore  out."  A  similar  opinion  was  expressed  at  the  other  places 
I  visited,  though  not  perhaps  in  so  forcible  terms. 

The  highway  rates  were  everywhere  a  special  subject  of  grievance.  The  farmer 
feels  it  to  be  a  great  injustice  that  he  has,  owing  to  the  present  system  of  rating,  to  pay 
a  considerably  larger  proportion  of  the  expense  of  keeping  up  the  roads  than  the 
brewer,  coal  merchant,  timber  dealer,  or  tradesman  who  uses  them  to  a  far  greater 
extent,  but  who  is  only  rated  on  his  house  or  business  premises,  although  his  capital 
and  income  may  be  far  larger  than  that  of  the  farmer.  An  instance  was  given  at 
Trowbridge  of  a  large  firm  of  millers  who  used  to  pay  over  100/.  a  year  under  the 
turnpike  system  and  were  now  only  rated  at  ^0/.  or  50Z.  a  year.  At  Devizes,  Taunton, 
Trowbridge,  Lamboume,  and  Reading  a  van  and  wheel  tax  was  proposed  as  the  fairest 
way  of  meeting  the  expenses  of  roads,  and  ir,  was  also  suggested  in  several  places  that 
some  small  tax  should  be  placed  on  bicycles  in  return  for  the  advantages  they  enjoy  in 
using  good  roads. 

The  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  poor  and  national  education  it  was  thought  should  be 
contributed  to  by  personal  property  and  not  thrown  upon  the  land  solely.  At  Wal- 
lingford  it  was  thought  that  rates  should  be  imposed  upon  houses  and  buildings  only, 
and  not  on  the  land,  which  is  the  farmers'  raw  material. 

The  present  system  of  education  of  the  poor  was,  it  was  argued,  rather  a  dis- 
advantage than  otherwise  to  the  farmer,  as  it  tends  to  disincline  the  country  population 
to  agricultural  work  and  to  encourage  the  best  and  brightest  lads  who  would  have 
been  most  useful  to  the  farmer  to  leave  the  country. 

64.  It  was  also  said  that  in  assessing  land  for  rating  purposes  an  insufficient 
deduction  was  made  for  repairs.  Mr.  Dancey  of  Beanacre,  a  late  member  of  the 
Melksham  Union  Assessment  Committee,  writes,  *'  I  never  could  see  the  equity  of  land 
"  being  allowed  a  per-centage  from  the  gross  estimated  rental  of  2 J  or  5  per  cent,  and 
'*  only  7^  to  10  per  cent,  if  there  are  farm  buildings,  while  house  property  is  being 
"  allowed  15,  20,  25,  30,  or  even  in  the  case  of  mills  30  or  33  per  cent,  besides  in  the 
"  case  of  persons  compounding  as  owners  of  cottages  under  the  value  of  81.  a  year  an 
^*  additional  30  per  cent.  I  cannot  conceive  why  (more  especially  in  our  enclosed  part 
"  of  the  country)  the  repairs  of  cutting  of  hedges,  scouring  and  cleansing  of  brooks, 
"  ditches,  ponds,  repairing  of  gateways,  roadways,  walls,  cow-yards,  and  other  minor 
"  matters  occurring  yearly  besides  landlord's  repairs,  should  not  be  recognised  as 
"  repairs  by  land  being  allowed  ah  equal  deduction  with  house  property."  The  com- 
plaints made  to  me  were,  however,  generally  directed  rather  to  the  burthen  of  the  rates 
themselves  than  to  any  suggested  unfairness  in  making  assessments  of  land  for  rating 
purposes. 

65.  Where  farms  are  within  urban  districts  it  was  represented  to  me  as  highly 
inequitable  that  the  land  should  bear  any  proportion  of  sanitary  and  lighting  rates. 
Thus  a  farmer  near  Cirencester  said, '"  I  pay  for  gas  in  the  streets  which  is  of  no  good 
**  to  me  at  all.     It  is  scandalous  to  charge  us  with  it." 

At  the  Gloucester  meeting  some  of  those  present  were  in  favour  of  the  burden  of  the 
rates  being  divided  between  the  landlord  and  tenant. 


XII. — The  Agricultural  Holdings  Act. 


Dissatisfac-  66.  This  Act  does  not  appear  to  find  much  favour  amongst  tenant  farmers  or  landlords 
tion  with  the  anywhere.  It  was  often  said  to  me,  "  We  don't  care  about  it ; "  **  It  is  of  no  use  here ;  " 
Agricultural    4«  i^^  prefer  not  to  go  out  under  it ; "  ''  It  has  caused  more  ill-feeling  than  anything 


Holdings 
Act. 


else."  "  No  one  except  the  lawyers  gets  anything  out  of  it."  At  the  same  time  it  is 
only  right  to  say  that  many  a  farmer  who  denounced  it  strongly  was  very  ignorant  of  its 
contents,  and  matters  were  often  suggested  to  me  as  amendments  which  are  already  in 
the  Act  as  it  stands. 

In  Oxfordshire  it  was  said  to  be  a  dead  letter  and  only  one  or  two  farmers  that  I  met 
appeared  to  have  had  any  practical  experience  of  its  working.  Mr.  W.  D.  Little,  of 
Middleton  Park,  said,  "  The  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  is  very  seldom  put  into  force. 
"  In  many  cases  the  farm  agreements  contain  quite  as  liberal  covenants  as  the  Act 
**  and  provide  for  a  fixed  and  certain  scale  of  compensation  for  unexhausted  manures 
"  and  feeding  stuffs.  The  chief  complaint  against  the  Act  is  that  it  allows  a  landlord 
"  to  counterclaim — this  counterclaim  very  frequently  outweighing  the  amount  awarded 
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*'  for  unexhausted  manures  and  feeding  stuffs.  There  is  a  feeling  amon^  some  farmers 
**  that  the  Act  should  be  so  amended  that  the  notice  to  claim  for  unexhausted  improve- 
"  ments  and  the  landlord's  notice  for  counterclaim  should  be  made  on  the  same  date." 

At  Cirencester  it  was  said, ''  The  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  is  no  good,  it  is  all  in 
"  favour  of  the  landlord.  In  all  these  things  the  less  you  have  to  do  with  the  law  the 
'*  better."  At  Gloucester  a  large  land  agent  said,  "  There  are  not  many  claims  under  the 
"  Agricultural  Holdings  Act;  it  produces  great  ill-will."  At  the  meeting  in  this  city  it 
was  said  that  the  indirect  influence  of  the  Act  had  been  greater  than  its  direct  influence 
and  that  agreements  had  been  affected  by  it.  At  Westbury-on-Severn  it  was  said  **  The 
*'  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  is  a  failure.  There  is  a  diflSciilty  in  maintaining  your  claim 
**  because,  owing  to  the  depression,  the  rent  has  fallen  instead  of  rising,  although  an 
"  improvement  may  have  been  effected.''  Generally  in  Gloucestershire  farmers  said  they 
preferred  to  go  out  under  the  custom  and  not  under  the  Act.  The  custom  secures  to 
the  outgoing  tenant  the  whole  cost  of  growing  the  root  crop,  including  artificial  manures, 
the  value  of  one  year's  seeds,  and  the  value  of  hay  and  straw  at  a  consuming  price,  but 
no  compensation  for  unexhausted  improvements  otherwise.  The  amount  payable  to  the 
outgoing  tenant  on  a  valuation  under  the  custom  frequently  comes  to  1/.  or  XL  5«.  an 
acre. 

In  Wiltshire  one  farmer  said,  ^*  I  think  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  is  fair.  I  have 
**  succeeded  in  my  claim  under  it,"  but  at  Devizes  the  opinion  of  the  meeting  was  that 
it  was  not  much  used.  At  Wallingford  it  was  thought  better  that  a  tenant  should  farm 
so  as  to  protect  himself  rather  than  rely  on  the  Act. 

It  seemed  to  be  generally  agreed  that  the  Act  does  not  sufficiently  protect  a  tenant 
with  capital  at  his  command  who  farms  weU,  and  leaves  the  farm  in  a  better  condition 
when  he  goes  out  than  when  he  comes  in.  At  Taunton  it  was  said  that  such  a  man,  if 
he  has  a  bad  landlord,  is  at  his  mercy,  for  it  would  always  be  possible  to  let  the  farm 
well  if  he  were  turned  out.  A  good  farmer  was  said  to  be  at  a  landlord's  mercy,  a 
bad  one  to  be  his  master.  Some  land  agents  at  Taunton  said  that  there  were  many 
claims  under  the  Act  in  that  district  and  that  it  worked  well. 

67.  It  was  generally  thought  that  the  Act  should  be  amended  by  allowing  a  tenant  Amendments 
to  obtain  compensation  for  home-grown  com  consumed  at  home.     This  is  an  important  suggested, 
matter  at  the  present  time,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  low  price  of  com,  there  is 

more  inducement  to  a  farmer  to  feed  his  stock  on  home-grown  com  than  to  sell  it. 
The  difficulty  felt  is  that  it  might  open  the  door  to  fraudulent  claims,  as  it  is  not  easy 
to  devise  a  means  of  voiiching  the  consumption  of  home-grown  corn.  Perhaps  the 
best  plan  would  be  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  decision  of  the  arbitrators,  the  onus  of 
proof  being  placed  on  the  tenant. 

There  is  general  complaint  as  to  the  landlord's  counter-claim  which  it  is  said  is  used 
to  defeat  the  tenant's  claim.  It  is  not  generally  thought  that  it  would  be  fair  to 
abolish  the  landlord's  right  altogether,  but  it  is  suggested  that  it  should  be  limited  to 
certain  defined  matters,  that  it  should  not  extend  to  four  years  before  the  expiration  of 
the  tenancy,  and  that  the  time  within  which  it  may  be  put  forward  should  be  curtailed. 

The  laying  down  of  permanent  pasture  should,  it  was  said,  be  removed  from  the 
first  to  the  third  part  of  the  first  schedule  to  the  Act,  so  as  to  enable  a  tenant  to  obtain 
compensation  without  the  previous  consent  of  his  landlord. 

It  appeared  to  be  a  common  opinion  that  too  much  is  left  to  valuers  under  the  Act, 
and  that  there  is  too  great  uncertainty  as  to  the  compensation  payable  for  any  given 
improvement.  Many  farmers  would  prefer  that  a  scale  for  compensation  should  be 
laid  down  such  as  was  contained  in  the  Act  of  1875.  The  appointment  of  an  official 
arbitrator  is  a  suggestion  that  was  frequently  approved. 

These  are  the  principal  amendments  that  were  suggested.  A  scheme  that  found 
great  favour  with  the  better  class  of  farmers  was  3iat  a  general  valuation  of  the 
farm  should  be  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  tenancy  with  a  schedule  recording  the 
condition  of  each  field,  and  a  similar  valuation  at  the  end,  and  that  the  tenant  snould 
be  entitled  to  receive  the  value  of  any  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  farm  that 
bad  resulted  from  his  tenancy,  and  on  the  other  hand  should  be  liable  to  pay  if  it  had 
deteriorated  owing  to  his  neglect. 

68.  A  farmer  in  the  Wootton  Bassett  neighbourhood  farming  land  of  his  own,  who  Possibility 
had  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  on  improvement  to  his  land,  and  who  was  well  ^^  raising  ^^ 
satisfied  with  the  results  of  his  expenditure,  told  me  that  it  was  often  said  to  him  by  [^OToving 
tenant  farmers,  "  It  would  not  pay  me  to  farm  as  you  do  because  I  should  have  my  farmer. 

'*  rent  raised."  Unquestionably  there  is  this  possibility  hanging  over  any  improving 
tenant,  especially  when  times  are  good  and  land  is  rising  in  value,  but  I  doubt  if  such 
a  case  often  occurs.    I  certainly  did  not  hear  of  any  such  raising  of  rent  in  the  course 
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of  my  inquiries,  though,  on  the  other  hand,  I  think  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  improv- 
ing tenant  does  not  in  times  of  depression  obtain  a  reduction  in  rent  proportionately  to  the 
bad  one.  Hard  cases  of  this  kind  seldom  occur  on  large  estates,  which  are  generally 
managed  in  a  liberal  spirit,  but  it  would  appear  impossible  to  avoid  them  altogether 
so  long  as  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  exists. 

69.  On  many  estates  compensation  for  improvements  is  specifically  provided  by  the 
agreements  used  {see  Appendix  B.).  It  was  agreed  that  this  was  a  more  satisfactory  plan 
both  to  landlord  and  tenant  than  an  appeal  to  valuation  under  the  Act.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  Kingscote  Farmers'  Club  it  was  said,  **  We  never  have  any  misunder- 
*'  standing  here  between  landlord  and  tenant  on  going  out.'' 


Indications 
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tural de- 
pression. 


Failures  of 
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XIII. — Evidences  of  Agricultural  Depression. 

70.  Mr.  W.  C.  Little,  in  his  Report  on  the  southern  counties  for  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond's Commission,  enumerates  the  following  indications  or  evidences  of  agricultural 
depression : — 

1.  Numerous  failures  of  farmers,  bankruptcies,  liquidations,  &c. 

2.  Distraint  for  rent.     Rents  in  arrear. 

3.  Remissions  of  rent. 

4.  Changes  of  tenancy  unusual  in  number. 

5.  Untenanted  farms. 

6.  Uncxdtivated  lands. 

7.  Neglected  or  deteriorated  condition  of  farms. 

8.  Depreciation  in  the  letting  or  selling  value  of  land. 

These  symptoms  appeared  more  or  less  throughout  my  district,  but  in  some  parts 
more  than  others.  In  some  parts  only  one  or  two  were  apparent,  in  others  there  was 
an  accumulation  of  evidences  of  depression  afforded  by  the  appearance  of  all  these 
symptoms. 

It  was  the  general  opinion  that  things  were  on  the  whole  far  worse  now  than  at 
the  time  of  the  former  inquiry  notwithstanding  that  a  considerable  fall  of  rent  has 
taken  place  in  the  interval. 

I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  third  symptom  here  because  from  what  I  have  already 
stated  under  the  head  of  "  Rent "  it  will  appear  that  a  reduction  has  occurred  throughout 
the  district,  and  the  comparative  severity  of  the  depression  in  different  parts  may  to 
some  extent  be  gauged  by  the  evidence  under  this  head. 

71.  Under  the  first  head  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  have  been  more  failures  of 
farmers  than  would  be  expected  under  ordinary  circumstances,  but  actual  bankruptcies 
have  not  occurred  to  any  great  extent.  But  to  quote  again  from  Mr.  W.  C.  Little,  "  It 
"  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  for  every  farmer  who  is  made  a  bajikrupt,  or  who  makes 
"  a  composition  with  his  creditors,  there  are  many  others  who  quietly  subside,  and  a 
"  yet  greater  number  who  have  received  a  blow  from  which  they  can  never  recover." 
I  came  across  instances  of  men  who  were  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  in  the  best  position, 
who  had  been  obliged  to  retire  owing  to  total  exhaustion  of  their  resources.  Some 
men  still  apparently  prosperous,  I  was  informed  on  the  best  authority,  were  in  an  almost 
hopeless  condition,  owing  large  sums  of  money  and  only  holding  on  at  all  through  the 
generosity  and  forbearance  of  their  landlords.  The  following  extract  from  a  letter 
forwarded  to  me  shows  an  experience  which  I  fear  has  been  only  too  common.  The 
writer  had  been  farming  Cotswold  land  : — 

'*  Broadly  the  facts  are  just  these  :  We  went  to  L in  1884,  Lady  Day  (on  a 

Michaelmas  taking),  and  took  to  a  lot  of  very  bad  worn-out  implements,  10  yearlings, 
10  two-year-old  cattle,  and  160  ewes  and  lambs,  and  160  fat  and  store  tegs,  and  8  very 
middling  horses,  and  the  tillages  on  the  farm,  which  was  in  a  most  dilapidated  state  at 
2,650Z.,  besides  which  we  put  nearly  3,000Z.  more  into  the  farm  the  first  year.  We  had 
to  meet  falling  prices  for  cattle  and  corn,  and  after  losing  money  for  nine  years  we  left 
with  a  very  good  lot  of  stock  as  follows  : — 50  yearlings,  35  calves,  15  two-year-olds, 
10  cows,  250  ewes,  200  lambs,  10  horses.  A  friend  valued  these  with  me  in  September 
just  before  sale,  and  we  put  the  cattle  at  51.  each,  the  250  ewes  at  35^.,  and  the  lambs 
at  255.,  which  was  just  what  they  made  at  the  sale,  and  the  10  horses  at  25Z.  Then  there 
were  120  acres  of  com  at  4Z.  per  acre,  480Z.,  for  the  valuation  530Z.,  and  the  implements 

2S01 The  going  in  and  out  compare  as  follows  : — ^Lady  Day,  1884, 

20  cattle,  160  ewes  and  lambs,  160  fat  and  store  tegs  (a  very  bad  lot),  8  bad  horses, 
tillages,  proportion  of  last  half-year's  rent,  and  a  lot  of  worn-out  implements,  farm  in 
a  very  bad  state.  2,650Z ;  Michaelmas,  1892,  110  cattle,  450  sheep,  10  useful  horses, 
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tillages,  a  lot  of  useful  implements,  120  acres  of  fair  corn,  farm  in  very  fair  order, 
2,287Z.  I  should  have  said  the  farm  was  550  acres,  about  300  arable  and  250  grass- 
I  employed  a  lot  of  labour  and  horses  at  the  beginning,  and  went  to  a  lot  of  expense, 
which  was  all  flung  away.  I  had  some  bad  seasons  and  two  bad  years  with  the  sheep. 
Eighty-five  of  the  cattle  on  the  farm  at  leaving  were  bought  calves  and  cost  3L  each,  10 
of  which  were  sold  last  autumn,  1^  years'  old,  for  3Z.  10s.,  and  12  for  4Z.  lOs.  I  am  very 
sorry  to  say  the  result  of  my  about  10  years*  farming  is  that  I  am  more  than  3,000Z. 
to  the  bad,  though  I  think  I  have  looked  after  the  work  and  done  the  business  as  well 
as  most  average  farmers,  and  I  flatter  myself  a  little  better." 

This  statement  was  confirmed  by  the  agent  of  the  estate  of  which  the  farm  formed 
part. 

72.  In  obedience  to  the  instructions  which  I  received  I  endeavoured  to  obtain  speci-  Fanners' 
mens  of  farm  accounts,  showing  profits  and  losses.   This  proved  to  be  a  difficult  task  as  it  ««<^™*8' 
is  only  the  more  intelligent  farmers  who  keep  accounts  which  are  of  any  real  value  in 
showing  their  financial  position,  and  those  who  do  so  are  not  always  willing  to  disclose 

them  to  a  stranger  even  under  a  promise  to  treat  the  information  given  as  strictly 
confidential.  I,  however,  succeeded  in  obtaining  some  figures  from  each  division  of 
my  district,  both  from  tenant  farmers  and  owners  farming  their  own  land,  and  have 
set  them  out  in  Appendix  B.,  carefully  suppressing  anything  that  would  lead  to  the 
identification  of  my  informants.  The  general  result  of  these  figures  is,  I  think,  to 
confirm  the  statement  commonly  made  to  me  that,  roughly  speaking,  farmers  lost  a 
sum  about  equal  to  their  rent  in  1893,  and  in  some  cases  in  1892  also.  Where  a 
valuation  of  stock  is  brought)  into  the  account  the  loss  appears  more  serious  than  it  perhaps 
really  is  owing  to  the  temporary  depreciation  of  the  value  of  stock  in  1893,  which,  of 
course,  is  of  less  importance  in  the  case  of  a  sitting  tenant  than  it  would  be  if  the 
farmer  were  retiring  from  business  at  the  end  of  that  year  and  obliged  to  realise. 

73.  I  now  proceed  to  deal  separately  with  the  evidences  of  depression  in  the  various  The  depres- 
divisions  of  my  district.  ?^^  ^^ 

In  Oxfordshire,  although  there  are  some  owners  farming  a  considerable  extent  of  ^^  ^  '^* 
land,  as  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  it  appeared  to  be  rather  from  choice  than  of  necessity. 
I  did  not  hear  of  any  great  difficulty  in  letting  land  here  at  a  reduced  rent,  and  I 
account  for  this  by  the  fact  that  the  farms  in  this  district  are  of  moderate  extent  and 
the  light  land  is  not  expensive  to  cultivate.  The  large  estates  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, the  Earl  of  Ducie,  and  the  Earl  of  Jersey  are  at  present  fully  tenanted,  and 
the  Oxford  colleges,  who  own  a  considerable  amount  of  land  in  this  county,  have  not 
at  present  any  on  their  hands. 

I  was  told  that  there  was  considerable  difficulty  in  letting  arable  farms,  but  not  so 
much  as  there  was  two  or  three  years  ago,  A  small  farm  with  a  fair  proportion  of 
grass  is  easily  disposed  of.  Mr.  Thomas  JFranklin,  who  acts  as  agent  for  a  large  extent 
of  land  in  this  county  says,  "  There  have  not  been  so  many  changes  of  tenancy  during 
"  the  last  year.  There  is  very  great  difficulty  in  letting  large  farms.  Everybody 
**  wants  more  grass." 

There  have  been  numerous  changes  of  tenancy  during  the  last  10  or  12  years,  and  in 
some  cases  farms  have  been  thrown  on  the  landlord's  hands  in  a  deteriorated  condition. 
The  landlord,  after  considerable  expense  in  cultivation  for  two  or  three  years  has  then 
re-let  the  farm  in  an  improved  condition  at  a  considerably  lower  rent. 

A  statement  I  received  from  Mr.  W.  D.  Little,  agent  to  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  whose 
estate  of  about  5,000  acres  has  been  managed  on  particularly  liberal  principles,  is  as 
follows  : — *'  The  number  of  changes  of  tenancies  between  1879  and  1893  amounted  to 
**  seven  in  all.  One  farm  was  taken  in  hand  from  1882  to  1887.  It  was  re-let  at  a 
"  reduction  of  about  30  per  cent,  from  the  rent  paid  previous  to  being  taken  in  hand, 
'*  and  about  50  per  cent,  from  the  cost  prior  to  1878  ....  There  is  still  a  diffi- 
"  culty  in  finding  suitable  tenants  for  farms,  although  there  are  more  applicants,  than 
"  say  from  three  to  five  years  ago.  A  different  class  of  applicant  for  farms  comes  to 
"  the  front  now — ^frequently  tradesmen  who  have  saved  a  little  money  and  are 
**  desirous  of  living  more  in  the  country." 

On  Lord  Ducie's  estate  of  8,108  acres  14  tenants  have  left  the  estate  since  1873,  four 
from  some  act  of  bankruptcy,  and  five  changes  have  occurred  owing  to  death. 

As  an  instance  of  the  depreciation  in  the  selling  value  of  agricultural  land,  I  may 
mention  a  farm  of  327  acres,  near  Dorchester,  in  this  county,  which  was  sold  in  1872 
for  27,000i.  and  re-sold  in  1890  for  12,500/. 

74*  In  the  Cotswold  district  of  Gloucestershire  the  evidences  of  depression  are  more  Thedepres- 
striking  than  in  Oxfordshire,  and,  indeed,  more  so  than  in  any  other  part  that  I  sion  in  the 
visited,  except,  perhaps,  the  neighbourhood  of  Lamboume  in  Berks.  Hill^strict 
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In  the  hill  country  between  Cirencester  and  Northleach  there  is  a  large  amount  of 
land  untenanted,  and  either  farmed  by  landlords  or  allowed  to  go  out  of  cultivation 
altogether.  Starting  from  Cirencester  in  the  direction  of  Cheltenham,  after  passing 
North  Cemey  about  4  miles' from  the  former  town  there  is  scarcely  a  farm  which  is  let. 
The  amount  of  land  in  hand  in  this  part  was  roughly  calculated  for  me  at  about 
20,000  to  30,000  acres.  Some  of  this,  no  doubt,  was  originally  farmed  by  the  land- 
owners of  tlxeir  own  will,  but  I  doubt  if  the  greater  portion  would  not  be  let  if 
tenants  were  forthcoming.  I  visited  an  estate  here  consisting  mainly  of  poor  hill 
land,  which  has  to  the  extent  of  2,000  to  3,000  acres  been  allowed  to  go  out  of  culti- 
vation altogether.  Fields  formerly  arable  are  covered  with  a  poor  rough  grass,  and 
fences  and  gates  are  altogether  neglected.  The  owner  farmed  it  for  some  years;  but 
has  finally  given  up  cultivation  of  the  greater  part,  preferring  to  make  what  he  can 
out  of  the  rabbits  which  abound  rather  than  lose  money  in  farming. 

As  an  instance  of  the  difficuliy-  of  cultivating  this  class  of  land  at  a  profit,  I  may 
mention  a  farm  of  215  acres  neld  by  a  sm^  farmer  for  5^  years  but  about  to  be 
given  up.  He  told  me  that  he  had  endeavoured  to  farm  by  his  own  labour  and  that 
of  his  two  sons  without  hiring  at  all  but  considered  that  he  was  robbing  his  sons.  He 
only  paid  601.  rent,  but  said  it  was  not  worth  30Z.  The  greater  portion  was  formerly 
arable,  but  the  tenant  said  it  would  not  pay  to  grow  wheat  there  at  any  price,  and 
it  had  largely  gone  to  rough  grass.  When  he  came  in  he  had  money  laid  by  in  the 
bank,  but  that  had  all  gone.  He  said  he  did  not  believe  the  land  was  good  for  any- 
thing but  rabbits.  If  he  could  get  the  land  at  301.  rent  he  would  not  plough  at  all. 
He  would  catch  rabbits  in  the  winter  and  turn  out  cattle  in  the  summer.  When  this 
tenant  had  gone  there  appeared  every  probability  that  the  land  would  fall  out  of  culti- 
vation. 

It  is  only  right  after  referring  to  the  above  cases  to  mention  that  a  neighbouring 
estate  of  about  3,000  acres  is  farmed  by  a  wealthy  landowner  with  apparently  pro- 
fitable results.  The  system  adopted  is  stock  and  dairy  farming.  A  large  amount  of 
sheep  are  kept  and  little  wheat  is  grown.  Sainfoin  is  left  in  for  six  or  seven  years  and 
boeds  for  two  years,  and  catch  crops  are  much  resorted  to-  The  com  grown  is  largely 
consumed  at  home.  Capital  has  been  freely  expended  and  the  result  is  on  the  whole 
favourable,  as  a  profit  is  shown  by  the  books  on  the  whole  business  for  a  series  of  years 
until  1892. 

A  large  farm  in  this  district  is  undoubtedly  very  difficult  to  let,  and  the  same  remark 
applies  to  the  rather  better  Cotswold  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kingscote,  where, 
too,  there  is  land  unlet  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  northern  Cotswold 
district.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Kingscote  Farmers'  Club  I  was  told  that  every  farm 
in  the  neighbourhood  had  changed  hands  recently. 

There  have  been  considerable  arrears  of  rents  on  estates  in  the  Cotswold  district. 
The  following  table  shows  the  state  of  things  in  this  respect  on  a  typici^l  estate  of  about 
11,000  acres:— 


Ghx>ss  rental 
Bemissions 
Arrears    - 


1878. 

187«.    . 

1883. 

1898. 

16,280 

£ 
15,227 

£ 
10,772 

£ 
6,947 

NU. 

1,145 

1,141 

464 

44 

3,589 

4,811 

2,628 

75.  The  Vale  of  Gloucester  and  grass  district  of  North  Wilts  show  a  very  different 
state  of  things.  Here  there  is  no  land  unlet  and  no  difficulty  in  finding  tenants.  This 
is  true  of  Lord  Fitzhardinge's  Berkeley  Estate,  the  Earl  of  Ducie's  Tortworth  Estate, 
the  Marquis  of  Ijansdowne's  Bowood  Estate,  and  other  estates  as  to  which  I  received 
evidence.  Rents  have  fallen  but  to  a  smaller  extent  than  where  there  is  more  arable 
land.  At  Trowbridge  in  Wilts  I  was  informed  that  there  are  plenty  of  applicants  for 
farms  of  100  to  400  acres,  and  a  land  agent  there  told  me  that  if  he  had  a  moderate  sized 
grass  farm  to  let  there  would  be  as  many  as  20  people  after  it. 

I  think  it  is  quite  clear  that  farmers  in  these  parts  have  not  suffered  from  the 
depression  to  the  same  extent  as  those  in  arable  districts.  I  do  not  think  it  wou)d  be 
true  to  say  that  there  has  been  no  depression  here.  There  has  been  a  consider- 
able fall  in  the  pripes  of  produce  from  this  kind  of  land,  as  I  propose  to  show  presently, 
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and  recent  seasons,  particularly  1893,  have  been  very  much  against  dairy  farmers.  I 
have  no  doubt  from  what  I  saw  and  heard  that  there  have  been  considerable  losses  and 
that  many  have  been  seriously  pressed  for  money.  Still  I  am  inclined,  as  to  this  class 
of  land,  to  agree  with  the  Wiltshire  dairy  farmer  who  said  to  me:  *' My  real  impres- 
"  sion  is  that  with  reduced  rents  and  the  low  prices  of  feeding  stuffs  the  British 
"  farmer  may  hold  his  own.'** 

Mr.  L.  H.  Marshall,  of  Chippenham,  informs  me  that  on  16,000  acres  in  Wilts  and 
the  surrounding  counties  under  eight  different  landowners,  managed  from  his  office, 
there  have  been  the  following  changes  of  tenancies  since  1879  : 


Father  to  Son 

through  Death  or 

Retirement. 

Retired. 

Left  under  Notiee 
from  Tenant 

FaUed. 

Deaths. 

Left  nnder  Notice 
from  Landlord. 

8 

6 

9 

16 

9 

1 

76.  In  Berkshire  the  signs  of  depression  were  more  marked.  There  is  a  quantity 
of  land  in  hand,  but  not  to  the  same  extent,  I  think,  as  on  the  Cotswolds.  The 
richer  vale  land  north  of  the  downs  appears  to  be  well  occupied,  and  about  Wal- 
lingford  the  farms  are  frequently  cultivated  by  substantial  men  with  plenty  of  capital, 
many  of  whom  own  part  or  the  whole  of  their  holdings,  and  who  have  apparently 
borne  the  stress  of  the  depression  well.  On  the  hills  there  is  land  on  the  owners' 
hands.  Lord  Wantage,  for  instance,  has  been  forced  to  farm  a  great  deal  of  his  estate* 
and  about  Larabourne  at  Bast  Garston  and  West  Shefford  there  are  2,000  or  3,000 
acres  farmed  by  the  owner.  This  land,  I  was  informed,  has  been  cultivated  by  the 
owner  at  a  very  serious  loss  for  the  last  year  or  two,  and  if  thei'e  is  no  improvement  it 
must  go  out  of  cultivation.  There  is  paid  for  labour  for  these  farms  in  hand  over 
3,000i.  yearly,  and  if  they  are  given  up  this  sum  will  be  lost  to  the  villages.  There 
is  no  land  that  I  could  hear  of  absolutely  abandoned  at  present,  but  on  many  farms 
land  which  was  broken  up  from  the  downs  years  ago  has  been  left  down  to  form  down 
land  again,  though  a  long  period  must  elapse  before  the  poor  rough  grass  is  trans- 
formed into  the  velvety  sward  which  characterises  old  down  land.  A  land  agent  well 
acquainted  with  this  district  writes  to  me : — "  We  generally  think  that  the  heavy  vale 
**  farms  have  sujffered  more  than  the  lighter  land  because  the  expense  of  working  is  so 
"  much  greater,  and  in  some  wet  seasons  the  crops  have  even  been  less  on  the  heavy 
"  lands  than  on  those  naturally  well  drained.  The  ruin  has  been  more  complete 
**  among  well-to-do  vale  farmers  both  in  Berks  and  Wilts  than  among  the  hardier  men 
"  on  the  hills  who  have  always  had  a  harder  struggle  to  live."  I  insert  these  remarks 
because  they  are  contrary  to  the  opinion  I  had  formed,  that  it  was  the  poor  hill  land 
that  had  suffered  most. 

No  doubt  the  Lamboume  farmers  are  in  a  particularly  difficult  position  owing  to 
their  distance  from  a  market  town  and  the  railway  (seven  miles).  It  was  calculated 
that  this  distance  from  the  railway  meant  an  extra  expense  of  73Z.  a  year  to  a  farmer 
in  conveying  his  com  to  market. 

77.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Beading,  on  the  Ghiltem  Hills,  there  is  a  large  quantity 
of  land  on  the  owners*  hands.  On  the  Oxfordshire  side  of  the  Thames,  between 
Caversham  and  Wallingford,  there  appears  to  be  very  little  land  let  at  all  except 
occasional  small  holdings,  and  a  good  deal  of  land  has  gone  out  of  cultivation. 

78.  About  Tauoton  there  is  no  land  unlet,  and  there  is  a  considerable  competition 
for  farms.  The  farmers  here  complained  that  competition  for  farms  in  the  district 
had  been  increased  owing  to  the  abandonment  of  poorer  land  in  other  parts,  and  that 
this  tended  to  keep  up  rents  artificially. 

79.  From  the  summary  I  have  given  of  the  state  of  things  in  various  parts  of  my 
district,  I  think  the  conclusion  may  fairly  be  drawn  that  arable  land  generally  has 
suffered  far  more  than  grass  land  by  the  depression,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  that 
the  poorest  arable  land  has  suffered  most  of  all.  The  cold  bleak  Cotswold  hill  land  and 
the  thin  chalk  land  on  the  Berkshire  Downs  and  Chiltem  Hills  may  have  paid  to 
cultivate  as  arable  land  when  prices  were  good.  As  prices  fall  below  a  certain  level, 
these  soils  can  no  longer  be  cultivated  at  a  profit  on  the  old  system,  and  as  they  are 

*  As  showing  both  the  increase  of  dairj  farming  and  the  position  of  dairy  farmers  I  may  saj  that  Mr.  Lister, 
manufactarer  of  milk  separators  at  Dursley,  Gloucestershire,  informed  me  that  the  demand  for  separators  had 
largely  increased  recently,  and  that  the  number  of  overdue  accounts  on  his  books  had  considerably  diminished 
in  the  last  five  years. 
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not  adapted  for  laying  down  to  grass  they  must  inevitably  by  natural  economic  laws 
tOTid  to  drop  out  of  cultivation  imless  some  new  method  of  turning  them  to  account 
can  be  devised. 

80.  I  thought  that  the  evidence  of  bankers  would  be  valuable  asf  bearing  on  the 
subject  of  the  depression,  and  I  therefore  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  bank 
managers  as  to  the  position  of  farmers. 

I  was  informed  that  in  days  of  prosperity  there  was  no  difficulty  in  farmers  obtaining 
loans  from  bankers,  but  that  no  banker  would  now  entertain  an  application  for  more 
than  a  short  temporary  advance,  except  upon  the  security  of  a  guarantee  from  some 
person  of  approved  financial  position.  Banks  which  at  one  time  had  considerable  sums 
on  loan  to  farmers  had  made  serious  losses  when  some  years  ago  they  called  their  money 
in.  Temporary  advances  to  tide  over  any  special  necessity,  such  as  the  getting  in  of 
the  harvest,  are  occasionally  made  to  farmers  who  are  known  to  be  solvent. 

The  result  is  that  the  position  of  farmers  is  financially  sounder  than  it  was  some 
years  ago,  as  they  owe  less  to  bankers  than  would  at  one  time  have  been  the  case. 
Current  accounts  of  farmers  were  said  to  have  been  kept  up  well,  but  their  deposit 
accounts  are  diminished,  and  the  money  to  their  credit  in  the  bank  is  supposed  to 
represent  to  some  extent  stock  sold  out  at  a  sacrifice  last  year. 

This  evidence  corroborates  the  general  view  of  the  depression  obtained  from  other 
sources.  One  bank  manager  whom  I  interviewed  took  a  more  cheerful  view  of  the 
present  state  of  things,  and  I  think  it  is  fair  to  state  the  substance  of  his  evidence.  It 
was  as  follows  : — 

"  I  am  unable  to  see  that  there  is  such  depression  as  is  talked  about.  I  cannot  trace 
it  in  our  books.  Farmers'  balances  are  on  the  whole  larger  than  they  were  six  years 
ago,  and  they  owe  us  less  mdney.  Their  personal  expenditure  and  rentals  have  been 
cut  down.  Looking  back  at  the  last  eight  years,  I  don't  know  a  single  instance  of  a 
farmer  with  brains  and  a  fair  proportion  of  capital  who  has  failed.  I  am  in  favour  of 
small  farms.  Small  farmers  with  good  grass  land  have  got  through  without  difficulty. 
I  believe  in  an  extension  of  dairy  farming.  I  have  known  two  men  farming  side  by 
side  upon  a  similar  class  of  land,  and  have  watched  one  man  going  down  hill,  whilst 
the  other  has  been  gradually  increasing  hia  balance.'* 

The  gentleman  who  gave  this  evidence  is  manager  of  a  bank  in  a  district  including 
both  large  arable  and  small  dairy  farms. 

XIV. — The  Causes  op  the  Depression. 

81.  There  was  only  one  opinion  that  I  received  wherever  1  went  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  depression.  It  is  mainly  caused  by  the  general  fall  of  prices  owing  to  foreign  imports, 
and  has  been  aggravated  by  unkindly  seasons  at  home.  This  is  the  opinion  firmly  held 
by  farmers  in  every  locality,  and  I  do  not  think  anyone  can  doubt  its  soundness.  The 
fall  in  prices  has  affected  all  classes  of  farm  produce,  though  to  a  different  extent, 
as  I  propose  to  show  presently. 

The  arable  farmer  is  more  particularly  affected  by  the  fall  in  price  of  com,  and 
above  all  of  wheat,  to  which  in  former  times  the  cultivator  of  this  class  of  land  looked 
as  his  main  source  of  profit.  Sheep  and  other  stock  kept  were  then  looked  on  not  so 
much  as  profitable  in  themselves  but  as  conducive  to  the  production  of  wheat.  This 
view  was  tersely  expressed  to  me  by  a  farmer,  who  said  the  old  saying  of  the  arable 
farmer  was,  "  I  keep  sheep  to  manure  the  land  to  grow  wheat  to  feed  the  people." 

It  is  in  wheat  that  the  great  depreciation  has  taken  place,  for  though  barley  and 
oats  have  also  fallen,  the  drop  in  value  is  not  to  the  same  extent. 

The  Cotawold  farmer,  though  as  I  have  said  mainly  depending  on  his  com,  also  had 
another  source  of  profit  in  his  wool,  which  was  an  important  item  to  a  man  with  a  large 
Cotswold  flock.  He  reckoned,  it  was^said,  to  pay  a  half-year's  rent  by  the  sale  of  wool. 
This,  too,  has  fallen  by  about  50  per  cent.,  the  tod  (28  lbs.)  being  worth  now  about 
11.  Is.  instead  of  21.  or  21.  IO5. 

82.  The  following  figures  fairly  show  the  diminished  returns  in  respect  of  com  and 
wool  from  a  Cotswold  farm  of  over  400  acres,  consisting  principally  of  arable  land  : — 

£ 

1867  to  1873. — 100  acres  of  wheat  at  3^  quarters  per  acre  =  350  quartera  at  56s.       -  -       930 

60  acres  of  barley  at  4  quarters  per  acre  =  200  quarters  at  38^.  -  -       380 

50  acres  of  oats  at  5  quarters  per  acre  =  250  quarters  at  268,  -  -       325 

Wool  of  Cotswold  fleck  •-----.      300 

£1,935 
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1877  to  1883. — 100  acres  of  wheat  at  3J  4^^^^^^^  P®"*  *"5^  =  ^^  quarters  at  46*. 
60  acres  of  barley  at  4  quarters  per  acre  =  200  quarters  at  34«. 
50  acres  of  oats  at  5  quarters  per  acre  =  255  quarters  at  22*.  6d, 
Wool  .-.-... 


1887  to  1893. — 100  acres  of  wheat  at  3  J  quarters  per  acre  =  350  quarters  at  30*.  6d. 
50  acres  of  barley  at  4  quartera  per  acre  s  200  quarters  at  275. 
50  acres  of  oats  at  5  quarters  per  acre  =  250  quarters  at  18«.  6d. 
Wool 


£ 

-  805 
.   340 

281 

-  150 

£1,676 

.  533 

-  270 

-  241 

-  120 

£1,164 


Tliis  shows  a  fall  of  nearly  40  per  cent.,  but  does  not  measure  the  full  amount  of 
thQ  fall  in  prices.  Since  1892  they  have  been  considerably  lower  than  those  stated 
in  the  third  period,  wheat  having  fallen  in  1893  to  26^.  4d.  and  barley  to  255.  7d., 
and  in  the  present  year  to  a  still  lower  level. 

The  following  is  another  case  extracted  from  the  books  of  a  1,500  acre  farm  on  the 
borders  of  Wilts  and  Grloucestershire,  of  which  1,100  acres  are  arable  : — 


Tear. 


Yearly  Value  of  Corn  Crops. 


A. 

E.      £ 

s. 

d. 

1882 

470 

2  at  6 

3 

3  per  acre 

1883 

512 

1  at  6 

11 

9 

99 

1884 

485 

1  at  6 

0 

m 

J> 

1885 

376 

3  at  5 

10 

9 

» 

1886 

490 

3  at  5 

5 

9 

» 

1887 

464 

3  at  5 

0 

0 

» 

1888 

523 

2  at  5 

2 

3 

» 

1889 

451 

2  at  5 

19 

0 

>> 

1890 

490 

late 

15 

0 

JJ 

1891 

452 

2  at  6 

0 

0 

99 

1892 

475 

1  at  5 

0 

0 

J» 

1893 

418 

2  at  4 

0 

4 

J» 

Total. 

£        *. 

d. 

2,599  17 

0 

3,373    7 

6 

2,931     8 

0 

2,037  13 

7 

2,595     1 

6 

2,318  12 

0 

2,675    0 

6 

2,684  10 

6 

3,293  14 

6 

2,715    0 

0 

2.376    0 

0 

1,678     6 

6 

Average  for  12  years,  5/.  12*.  9d,  per  acre. 

DiffereDce  between  value  per  acre  in  1883  and  1893  about  39  per  cent. 

I  add  another  case  of  a  Berkshire  farm  of  410  acres  (including  60  acres  of  pasture) 
showing  in  addition  to  com  the  amounts  realised  by  sales  of  fat  lambs,  which  have 
maintained  their  prices  fairly  well :— 


Year. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Lambs. 

Wool. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£    s. 

1887-8 

514 

400 

— 

— 

1888-9 

700 

251 

500 

52    0 

1889-90 

529 

523 

660 

73    0 

1890-1 

760 

394 

450 

53    0 

18J)l-2 

370 

423 

504 

47  15 

1892-3 

293 

278 

549 

49    0 

1893-4 

350 

66 

— 

47    0 

The  price  of  mutton  with  some  fluctuations,  and  though  less  than  it  was  at  one 
time,  has  been  fairly  well  maintained,  but  this  item  is  insufficient  on  an  arable  farm 
to  compensate  for  the  great  fall  in  the  value  of  com.*     Cotswold  sheep  which  produce 

*  The  average  prices  per  stone  of  8  lbs.  of  British  mutton  in  the  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market  appear  from 
the  Agricultural  Returns  to  have  been  as  follows  : — 


Year. 


1876-80 
1881-85 
1886-90 
1891-22 


Inferior. 

Second. 

First. 

s.    d. 

s.    d. 

s.   d. 

5     5 

6    4 

6  10 

5     7 

6    2 

6     8 

3  10 

5     3 

5  11 

3    9 

5     1 

o     8 

D  4 
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large  and  rather  coarse  mutton  have  fallen  in  price,  as  I  was  informed,  rather  more 
in  proportion  than  other  breeds. 

Instances  of  diminished  returns  owing  to  the  fall  in  prices  might  be  multiplied, 
but  such  9  well-Jcnown  fact  ^s  the^fall  iji  price  of  com,  and  especially  of  wheat,  does 
not  require  to  be  emphasized.  I  would,  however,  refer  to  the  figures  from  two  Berk- 
shire farmers  in  Appendix  E.,  which  show  very  clearly  the  general  depreciation  iu 
produce  of  all  kinds. 

Before  parting  with  this  subject  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  which  was 
urged  upon  me  by  every  farmer  having  arable  land,  that  it  is  above  all  the  fall  in  the 
price  of  wheat  that  has  caused  the  depression.  It  was  ovei*  and  over  again  said  to  me 
by  farmers  that  if  wheat  was  only  at  a  fair  price  they  would  not  so  much  care  about  other 
things.  When  asked  at  what  price  they  considered  that  com  could  profitably  be  grown 
the  usual  reply  was  40«.  a  (Quarter  for  wheat,  30s.  to  348.  a  quarter  for  bariey,  and 
228.  a  quarter  for  oats.  About  5«.  a  stone  for  mutton  and  4«.  lOd.  for  beef  were 
suggested  as  paying  prices. 

83,  The  depreciation  in  the  value  of  produce  would,  however,  be  unimportant  if  the 
cost  of  production  had  decreased  in  the  same  ratio.  Has  such  a  decrease  taken  place  ? 
I  think  there  can  be  no  question  that  it  has  not. 

Mr.  W.  0.  Little  in  his  report  says  the  annual  expenditure  of  the  fanner  may  be 
divided  into  three  not  very  imequal  classes  : — 

1.  Gross  rent  including — 

(a.)  Bent  paid  to  landlord. 
(b.)  Tithe  rentcharge. 
(c.)  Local  rates. 

2,  Labour. 


3.  Miscellaneous  expenditure,  including- 

(a.)  Purchased  food. 
.)  Artificial  manures. 
Trade  accounts. 


(c.) 


84.  I  propose  to  deal  shortly  with  these  classes : — 

(1.)  Gross  rent.— Under  the  present  law  the  landlords  rent  and  tithe  rentcharge 
should  be  put  together,  and  I  think  it  will  be  apparent  from  the  previous  part  of  this 
report  that  this  item  has  generally  fallen  on  arable  land  to  about  the  same  extent  as 
the  products.  Local  rates  have,  on  the  other  hand,  generally  maintained  their  level, 
and  in  some  cases  have  increased. 

85.  (2.)  Labour. — It  is  clear  that  this  most  important  item,  on  a  well  cultivated 
arable  farm  has  not  decreased  to  any  material  extent.  In  many  instances,  I  was  told 
that  there  had  been  an  increase,  and  this  notwithstanding  the  extended  use  of  machinery. 
I  was  assured  by  farmers  that  so  long  as  the  land  was  cultivated  as  arable  it  is 
neither  possible  nor  desirable  to  decrease  the  labour  bill  to  any  great  extent  and  that 
it  will  average  generally  about  11.  to  11.  lOs.  per  acre.  Formerly  it  about  equalled  the 
rent,  but  the  latter  has  fallen  and  labour  is  now  the  most  expensive  item.  The  following 
figures  show  the  labour  bill  on  a  438  acre  Oxfordshire  farm  on  stonebrash  land  let 
at  260i.  :— 


1887. 


1S88. 


1889. 


1890. 


£ 
397 


£ 
417 


£ 
449 


£ 
449 


1891. 


£ 
476 


1892. 


1898. 


£ 
50] 


£ 
441 


Average  per  acre  in  1893,  1/. 

The  following  are  the  figures  from  the  1,500  acre  farm  already  mentioned  in  para. 

82:— 


1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

£ 
1,451 

1.707 

£ 
1,655 

£ 

1,516 

£ 
1,590 

£ 
1,570 

£ 
1,611 

£ 
1,527 

£ 
1,493 

£ 
1,435 

£ 
1,450 

£ 
1,359 

Average  |>er  acre  in  1898, 18«, 
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On  a  168  acre  farm  in  the  Severn  valley,  including  80  acres  of  first  class  arable  land, 
the  following  sums  were  paid  for  labour : — 


1880-1. 

1881-2. 

1882-3. 

1883-4. 

1884-5.  i  1885-6. 

1886-7. 

1887-8. 

1888-9. 

1889-90. 

1890-1. 

1891-2. 

1392-8. 

£    1   £ 
180      174 

! 
£    1    ^ 
194   !   201 

191 

£   '   £      £ 
203  ;   220     224 

1 

1       1 

£      £ 
290     233 

i 

£ 
228 

£ 
211 

£ 
219 

Average  per  acre  in  J  893.  1/.  6*. 

On  farms  where  potatoes  or  any  special  product  is  grown  requiring  an  unusual 
quantity  of  labour  the  cost  will  sometimes  be  from  30s.  to  40s.  per  acre. 

Besides  the  figures  given  above  I  refer  to  these  in  Appendix  E.  as  bearing  out  the 
view  that  on  a  well-cultivated  arable  farm  the  cost  of  labour  has  not  diminished. 

The  rate  of  wages  has  not  generally  fallen,  but  appears  to  have  done  so  in  some 
cases.  For  instance,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bampton,  Oxfordshire,  I  was  told  it 
fell  Is.  last  Michaelmas  to  10s.  a  week  for  ordinary  labourers,  having  been  lis.  for 
many  years  previously. 

As  ihe  agricultural  labourers'  position  has  been  recently  fully  investigated  on  behalf 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Labour,  I  considered  it  unnecessary  to  extend  my 
enquiries  in  this  direction  beyond  ascertaining  the  ordinary  cost  of  labour  on  a  farm. 
It  was  frequently  remarked  to  me  that  the  agricultural  labourer  has  not  sufibred  by 
the  depression,  and  I  think  that  is  undoubtedly  true  as  regards  those  labourers  who 
are  in  regular  work.  I  think,  however,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  amount  of  labour 
employed  on  the  whole  has  greatly  diminished  throughout  the  district  I  visited,  partly 
on  account  of  the  conversion  of  arable  land  into  grass,  and  partly  because  an  insuf- 
ficient amount  of  labour  is  employed  on  many  farms,  and  that  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  migration  of  population  from  rural  districts  there  would  have  been  a  large  number 
of  labourers  out  of  work.  The  figures  given  above  all  relate  to  well-cultivated  farms, 
and  on  these  there  has  been  no  serious  decrease  in  the  employment  of  labour.  Un- 
fortunately, owing  to  want  of  capital  and  the  unprofitable  character  of  arable 
farming,  many  farms  are  anything  but  well  cultivated  and  the  cost  of  labour  has  been 
cut  down  with  very  unfavourable  results  on  the  condition  of  the  land.  In  a  district 
that  has  suffered  as  some  of  the  Cotswold  land  has  done,  it  is  quite  clear  that  there 
has  been  a  great  decrease  in  the  employment  of  labour.  The  figures  as  to  population 
in  the  Northleach  Union  given  in  Appendix  C.  speak  for  themselves  in  this  respect.* 

The  year  1893  was  particularly  unfavourable  to  the  labourer  as  little  labour  was 
required  for  the  harvest  and  the  employment  throughout  the  winter  was  extremely  slack. 
In  arable  districts  there  were  said  to  have  been  many  more  men  than  usual  out  of  work 
last  winter.  The  general  tendency  of  agriculture  under  the  modern  conditions  of  low- 
priced  corn  must  apparently  be  more  and  more  towards  a  lessened  employment  of  labour. 

If  capital  is  withdrawn  from  the  land,  the  demand  for  labour  must  inevitably 
decrease  to  the  great  loss  of  the  rural  population. 

b6.  From  many  farmers  I  heard  considerable  complaint  as  to  the  quality  of  labour.  The  quality 
This  was  especially  the  case  at  Cirencester  and  at  Gloucester.  At  the  latter  place  it  was  ^^  labour, 
said  to  me,  "  We  pay  more  and  we  get  less  done,"  and  the  ineflSciency  of  labour  was 
suggested  by  some  farmers  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  depression.  In  the  Chip- 
penham neighbourhood  where  the  weekly  wages  are  2s.  or  3s.  a  week  more  than  in 
the  Pewsey  Union  of  Wilts  which  I  visited  for  the  Labour  Commission  in  1892,  there 
are  similar  complaints  as  to  the  ineflficiency  of  labour.  On  the  otter  hand,  some  of 
the  best  farmers  I  met  have  said  to  me,  "  We  have  no  complaint  to  make  as  to  our 
labourers." 

87.  (3.)  Miscellaneous  expenditure. — Under  this  head  the  farmers'  expenses  have 
probably  somewhat  diminished  on  the  whole.  Owing  to  foreign  importations  the  cost 
of  feeding  stuffs  has  diminished  and  the  same  is  true  of  artificial  manures.  The  extent 
to  which  this  has  helped  the  arable  farmer  is  rather  difficult  to  estimate  as  the  amount 
consumed  differs  so  very  much  in  different  cases.  Sometimes  no  artificial  manures  are 
bought  at  all  and  but  a  small  quantity  of  feeding  stuffs.  In  other  cases  the  amount  spent 
in  these  items  will  exceed  the  rent  considerably  and  nearly  equal  the  cost  of  labour. 
These  differences  are  apparent  from  the  accounts  in  Appendix  E.  Those  whose  system  of 
farming  largely  depends  on  feeding  stuffs  and  artificial  manures  have  no  doubt  benefited 

*  I  am  informed  that  the  actual  fall  in  population  is  greater  than  is  shown  by  these  fiofures,  which  include 
workmen  who  were  temporarily  in  the  district  for  railway  construction. 

O     84089.  15 
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considerably  by  the  fall  in  price  of  these  articles,  but  the  fall  has  not,  I  think,  been 
equal  to  that  in  the  value  of  the  produce.  To  others  the  fall  in  feeding  stuflPs,  &c., 
has  been  unimportant.  As  far  as  tradesmen's  accounts  are  concerned  these  were  said  to 
have  increased  slightly. 

88.  The  general  result,  then,  is  that  of  the  various  items  making  up  the  total  cost  of 
production  on  arable  land,  only  in  the  case  of  rent  has  there  been  a  fall  equal  to  the  fall 
in  the  value  of  produce.  Labour  has  practically  not  decreased  at  all,  and  is  in  most 
cases  the  heaviest  expense  of  any.  The  third  class  of  cost  has  decreased,  but  not  in 
the  same  ratio  as  the  produce. 

89.  In  the  case  of  grass  land  such  as  is  met  with  in  the  Gloucester  Vale  and  North 
Wilts,  the  principal  products  are  beef,  milk,  cheese,  and  butter. 

I  was  met  with  a  general  complaint  that  the  price  of  beef  has  fallen  owing  to  the 
importation  of  foreign  cattle,  large  quantities  of  which  are  landed  at  Avonmouth  and 
slaughtered  there.  It  is  said  that  the  Bristol  butchers  buy  this  meat  in  preference  to 
that  produced  in  Gloucestershire.  The  price  of  mutton  is  also  greatly  affected  by  the 
frozen  meat  trade.  Milk  has  also  fallen,  the  usual  price  obtained,  both  in  Gloucester- 
shire and  Wilts,  being  about  5d.  to  7d.  an  imperial  gallon  at  the  time  that  I  was  in 
the  neighbourhood,  after  deducting  railway  carriage.  In  the  winter  it  was  8d.  or  9d. 
It  has  been  as  high  as  7^.  in  the  summer,  and  lid.  in  the  winter. 

The  following  record  of  actual  prices  obtained  for  cheese  and  butter  in  North  Wilts 
was  kindly  made  out  for  me  by  Mr.  Parsons,  of  Wootton  Bassett : — 


Cheese. 


Batter. 


». 

1874 

74  per  cwt. 

1875 

73       „ 

1876 

74      „ 

1877 

70      „ 

1878 

60      „ 

1879 

40  to  60  „ 

1880 

60      „ 

1881 

fi2      „ 

1882 

60      „ 

1888 

48      „ 

1884 

60      „ 

1885 

«       „ 

1886 

40  to  46  „ 

1887 

.52      „ 

1888 

47      „ 

1889 

46      „ 

1890 

45      „ 

1891 

42      „ 

1892 

47      „ 

1893 

52      „ 

d. 

d. 

13    to 

19  per  lb 

1&    „ 

18 

» 

12    « 

18 

» 

12    „ 

18 

W 

11    « 

17 

99 

10    „ 

17 

» 

10    „ 

in 

» 

104,, 

99 

10    „ 

16 

» 

10    „ 

16 

99 

9t» 

16i 

» 

9;., 

16 

» 

9    „ 

15 

» 

10    „ 

17 

9* 

9    „ 

15 

>» 

9i,. 

154 

» 

9    „ 

16 

J> 

94  „ 

164 

99 

10    „ 

17 

99 

11    „ 

17 

» 

The  above  prices  are  for  North  Wilts  cheese,  and  for  butter  sold  to  a  dealer.  When, 
as  is  sometimes  the  case,  farmers  have  been  able  to  obtain  privatjc  customers  for 
their  butter,  the  price  received  is  more,  generally  Is.  2d.  or  l^.  Sd.  to  Is.  6d.  or  Is.  8d. 

A  Gloucestershire  farmer  occupying  241  acres,  including  80  acres  of  fair  quality 
pasture,  89  acres  poor  pasture,  and  72  acres  arable  land,  sends  me  the  following  state- 
ment of  prices  realised,  as  shown  by  his  books  : — 


"    ■ 

■ 

1873. 

1880. 

1898. 

Beef,  per  lb.           - 

S^d.  to  9d. 

84<;. 

6d. 

Mutton,  per  lb.      - 

dd.  to  lOd. 

9d. 

Id. 

Veal,  per  lb. 

9d, 

9rf. 

6d. 

Milk,  per  gal.         -            -            -            -  *          - 

lOd. 

9d. 

6d. 

Cheese,  per  cwt.    -            -            -            -            - 

649. 

None  made. 

40«,  to  42(. 

Butter,  per  lb.        - 

— 

■    — 

1».  W. 

Wheat,  per  quarter             .             -             -             - 

61.. 

49«. 

24f. 

Barley,  per  quarter            -             .             -             . 

44*. 

42*. 

26#. 

Wool,  per  lb.         -            -            -            -             - 

IHd. 

— 

84d. 

Bacon,  per  score    -            -            -            -            - 

lu.ed. 

^■~ 

S$. 
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The  following  statement  of  the  returns  of  a  dairy  farm  in  North  Wilts  of 
112a.  Ir.  26p-  of  pasture,  15a.  3r.  35p.  of  arable  land,  and  2a.  2r.  Ip.  of  homestead 
orchard,  &c.,  is  instructive  : — 

Average  for  10  Ysa^s  1853  to  1862. 


Produce  of  Farm. 



^ 

Cheese  at  3/.  85.  6d.  per  cwt.  - 
Buttermilk,  corn,    and   stock, 
including  pigs. 

ewl  qrs.  lbs. 
121    2      1 

£      s.    d, 
416     2    U 
333    7  11 

749  10    8 

Average  cost  of  production  not  giren. 

Average  for  10  Years  1869  to  1878. 


Prodooe  of  Farm. 


Cheese  at  3/.  XOs.  10^.  per  cwt. 

Butter  and  milk  (40/.  12f.  Zd. 
more  than  in  Ist  decade) 
com  and  stock,  including 
pigs. 


cwts.  qrs.  lbs. 
115     2      4 


£  s.  d, 
409  6  0 
458     2     3 


867     8     3 


£    9.    d. 

Increased  cost  of  production  above  f  Labour      .-  •  -  -  -     22  14  10 

first  decade       -  -  -  I  Other  outgoings  (including  feeding  stuffs)       36  17     9 


£59  12     7 


This  leaves  a  margin  for  rent  and  profits  58/.  5jr.  greater  than  in  first  decade. 

Average  for  10  Tea/rs  1883  to  1892. 


Produce  of  Farm. 


Cheese  at  21.  lOs,  }0d,  per  cwt. 

Butter  and  milk  (34/.  13«.  Sd. 
more  than  in  first  decade) 
com  and  stock,  including 
pigs,  which  were  much  more 
largely  kept. 


cwt.  qrs.  lbs. 
96    2     22 


£  8.  d, 
246  4  6 
494  15     2 


740  19    8 


Increased  cost  of  production  above  (  Labour      -  -  •  -  . 

first  decade,  1853-1862  -  \  Other  outgoings  (including  feeding  stuffs) 


£ 

48 
80 


d. 

0 

11 


£128    6  11 

This  leaves  a  margin  for  rent  and  profits  136/.  16«.   llcf.  less  than  in  first  decade,  and  1951.  Is,  lid.  less 
than  in  second  decade. 

The  above  statement  is  compiled  from  figures  supplied  by  the  tenant  of  the  farm  in 
question.  The  increased  cost  of  feeding  stuffs  is  probably  due  to  increased  con- 
sumption, not  to  increase  in  price.  The  fall  in  cheese  between  the  second  and  third 
decade  amounts  to  about  28  per  cent.  Butter  on  the  whole  appears  to  have  maintained 
its  price  fairly  well,  but  the  amount  produced  has  often  been  less  owing  to  unfavourable 
seasons. 
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ROYAL  GOBiMlSSION   ON  AGRICULTURE 


Cost  of  pro- 
duction on 
grass  land. 


Saving 
effected  by 
laying  down 
to  grass. 


Saving 
effected  in 
feeding 
stnffs. 


^  The  following  figures  show  the  amount  realised  by  the  sale  of  butter  from  13  cowg 
on  a  grass  farm  in  Somersetshire  not  far  from  Bristol  : — 


Year. 


Remarks. 


'  1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 


Cold  wet  sammer 

Bad  year,  small  produce  in  milk 

A  very  good  summer  - 

Small  produce  in  milk 

Bad  summer  (15  cows  milked) 


Dry  summer,  cows  had  to  be  fed 
Cold  wet  summer 
Fine  sammer  and  autumn 
Cold  summer,  expensive  haymaking 
Wet  summer  -  -  - 

Very  dry  summer 
Do.        do. 


^  . 

s. 

d. 

- 

134 

19 

0 

- 

114 

10 

5 

- 

140 

15 

4 

- 

103 

3 

5 

- 

142 

5 

0 

- 

155 

11- 

8 

- 

166 

6 

1 

- 

199 

8 

5 

- 

120 

14 

1 

- 

125 

1 

4 

- 

160 

17 

4 

- 

154 

12 

6 

- 

112 

12 

0 

. 

92 

8 

10 

- 

83 

4 

3 

Cheddar  cheese  appears  to  have  fallen  from  about  76s.  to  60s.  per  cwt.,  or  about  20 
per  cent.  The  fall  in  single  Gloucester  cheese,  which  being  an  inferior  class  of  cheese 
is  more  affected  by  the  competition  of  low-priced  American  cheese,  has  been  from  about 
668.  to  425.  per  cwt.  or  about  36  per  cent. 

The  figures  given  show,  I  think,  that  there  has  been  a  drop  in  the  value  of  the 
produce  of  a  dairy  farm,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  that  in  the  case  of  arable  farms. 

90.  On  the  other  side  of  the  question  the  rent  of  grass  land  has  fallen  in  most 
cases  in  about  a  similar  ratio  to  the  value  of  the  produce.  Labour  has  not  fallen, 
but  it  is  not  nearly  so  important  an  item  as  on  an  arable  farm. 

The  following  is  an  instance  of  the  labour  bill  on  a  Gloucestershire  farm  of  263  acres 
including  205  acres  pasture  : — 


1887-8. 

1888-9. 

1889-90.  { 

1 

1890-1. 

1891-2. 

1892-3. 

1898-4. 

£ 

159 

£ 

215 

£ 

253 

t 

£    ' 
223 

£ 

235 

£ 

216 

£ 
196 

The  amount  per  acre  is  about  14s.  or  15s.  The  cost  of  corn  and  cake  on  this  farm  is 
about  400Z.  a  year. 

On  another  farm  of  271  acres,  including  only  15  acres  of  arable  and  rented  at  460^., 
the  labour  bill  is  200L  or  about  14s.  9d.  per  acre. 

91.  The  following  figures  show  the  saving  in  labour  which  may  be  effected  by  laying 
land  to  grass.  The  farm  consists  of  700  acres,  of  which  500  acres  were  originally  arable 
and  200  acres  grass.  The  proportions  have  been  reversed  by  laying  land  down,  and  the 
farm  now  consists  of  500  acres  grass  and  200  acres  arable. 

In  1872  before  the  land  was  laid  down,  21  horses  and  two  teams  of  oxen  were 
employed  and  the  labour  bill  was  800Z.  a  year.  Now  eight  horses  only  are  employed, 
and  the  annual  cost  of  labour  and  feeding  stuffs  is  as  follows  : — 


Labour 
Feeding  stuffs 


1891. 


£ 

486 
937 


1892. 


£ 

496 
796 


1893. 


£ 

484 
969 


Average  per 
Acre  1893. 


£    *. 

0  13 

1  7 


d. 
6 
6 


92.  Feeding  stuffs  are  generally  a  more  important  item  on  a  grass  than  on  an  arable 
farm,  and  in  this  respect  grass  farmers  have  benefited  by  the  lowering  of  price  of  cake  and 
the  importation  of  cheap  foreign  com.  The  latter  was  a  specially  important  matter  in 
1893,  when,  owing  to  the  drought,  most  farmers  had  little  or  nothing  to  feed  their  cattle 
on  and  were  compelled  to  purchase  a  large  quantity  of  food.  Many  grass  farmers  said 
to  me,  "  We  like  the  importation  of  cheap  corn.  It  is  the  only  thing  that  saved  us  last 
''  year.*'     "  The  low  price  of  com  is  an  advantage  to  the  dairy  farmer." 
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93.  The  position  of  the  grass  farmer,  therefore,  appears  to  be  more  favourable  than  General 
tliat  of  the  arable  farmer.  He  suffered  greatly  by  the  drought  of  1893,  but  with  resumS. 
favourable  seasons  and  reduced  rents  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  his  business  mav 

be  carried  on  at  a  fair  profit  unless  there  is  a  further  fall  in  prices.  On  the  other  hand, 
with  wheat  at  its  present  low  price,  it  seems  clear  that  it  cannot  be  grown  remuneratively 
even  when  the  straw  can  be  sold,  as  it  was  in  some  cases  in  1893,  at  a  high  price.  The 
cost  of  a  crop  of  wheat  is  commonly  reckoned  at  about  7Z.  an  acre,  and  it  would  seem 
impossible  to  realise  anything  like  this  sum  when  the  price  of  the  corn  is  11.  a  quarter. 
Wheat  was  the  mainstay  of  the  arable  farmer,  and  that  has  been  taken  from  him. 

XV. — Suggested  Remedies  for  the  Depression  and  Recommendations. 

94.  Farmers  throughout  the  district  which  I  visited,  recognising  the  fact  that  it  is  to  Protective 
foreign  importation  that  their  misfortunes  are  mainly  due,  are  very  much  in  favour  of  duty  on 
some  measure  of  protection  which  will  tend  to  restrict  this  importation.     They,  how-  imported 
ever,  very  commonly  consider  that  it  would  at  the  present  day  be  impossible  to  impose  JJJj!^**^' 
a  duty  on  foreign  wheat  suflBcient  to  raise  the  price  to  what  is  thought  to  be  a  profitable  articlcg. 
level,  and  their  proposal  generally  takes  the  form  of  a  suggestion  that  all  foreign 
manufactured  articles  should  be  taxed.     Manufactured  articles  being  understood  to 
include  flour,  dead  meat,  cheese,  butter^  &c. 

It  is  said  that  agriculturists  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  a  duty  which  would 
discourage  the  importation  of  flour.  In  support  of  this  farmers  point  to  the 
number  of  country  mills  which  are  now  disused,  and  the  abandonment  of  which 
both  causes  a  diminished  demand  for  labour,  and  makes  it  more  difficult  for  the 
grower  to  sell  his  corn  than  it  used  to  be,  for  the  local  miUer  was  his  best  customer. 
At  Cirencester  it  was  said,  "  If  it  were  not  for  the  two  local  mills  which  are  still 
'*  left  we  should  be  unable  to  sell  our  wheat  here  at  all.''  Then  it  is  urged  that 
owing  to  the 'large  importation  of  flour  and  the  comparatively  small  quantity  of 
wheat  that  is  ground  in  this  country,  bran  and  the  offal  from  wheat,  which  is 
valuable  for  feeding  stock,  is  very  scarce  and  ejspensive  (about  51.  a  ton),  and  that  if 
the  importation  of  foreign  flour  were  prevented,  the  farmer  would  be  benefited  to  this 
extent.  Everywhere  this  feeling  was  strongly  expressed,  and  particularly  so  at  the 
meetings  held  by  me  at  Bristol  and  Berkeley  (where  definite  resolutions  upon  this  subject 
were  passed).  Badminton,  WalUngford,  and  Lamboume.  At  Beading  Mr.  Martin 
J.  Sutton  handed  me  in  a  paper,  which  is  in  Appendix  G-.,  putting  the  case  in  favour 
of  protection  pure  and  simple.  As  against  the  general  feeling  in  favour  of  a  tax  on 
foreign  flour,  there  were  some  farmers  who  thought  that  such  a  tax  would  not  materially 
help  agriculture,  since  if  flour  did  not  come  into  this  country,  wheat  would  be  imported 
to  an  increased  extent,  and  the  cost  of  bran  and  oiFals  is  not  so  large  an  item  in  a 
farmer's  expenses  as  to  be  of  very  great  importance  to  him. 

Farmers  in  dairy  and  grazing  districts  who  have  benefited  by  cheap  foreign  barley 
and  meal  and  feeding  stuff's,  frequently  said  to  me  that  a  duty  on  foreign  corn 
would  rather  injure  than  assist  them. 

95.  A  bounty  on  home-grown  corn  also  found  some    supporters.    A   scheme  for  Bounty  on 
effecting  this  was  handed  to  me  and  will  be  found  in  Appendix  Q-.  home-grown 

96.  There  was  a  pretty  widespread  feeling  that  the  abolition  of  the  malt  tax  was  a  ^/^"* 
mistake,  and  that  if  it  were  re-imposed  it  would  tend  to  raise  the  value  of  English  as  tax\mi '" 
compared  with  foreign  malting  barley.     A  farmer  at  Taunton  who  had  studied  the  beer, 
subject  explained  to  me  how  this  would  be  the  result.     He  said  that  English  barley 
contains  more  of  the  saccharine  mattera  required  for  making  beer  than  foreign,  and  that 
assuming  that  one  bushel  of  malt,  made  from  English  barley  is  equal  in  this  respect  to 

two  bushels  made  from  foreign  barley,  if  each  bushel  paid  the  same  duty,  it  would  not 
pay  as  it  does  now  to  use  the  two  bushels  of  foreign  barley  in  preference  to  the  one 
bushel  of  English.  There  is  also  a  strong  feeling  everywhere  that  the  Adulteration 
Acts  should  be  more  strictly  enforced  as  regards  beer,  and  that  brewers  should  not  be 
allowed  to  brew  it  except  out  of  pure  malt  and  hops. 

97.  Railway  rates  are  everywhere  a  subject  of  complaint.     The  grounds  of  complaint  Railway 
are  two-fold :  first,  that  the  railway  companies  unduly  favour  the  foreign  as  compared  *'*^'- 
with  the  English  producer ;  secondly,  that,  quite  apart  from  foreign  competition,  they 
extract  an  undue  amount  of  money  out  of  the  farmers'  pocket,  and  that  their  rates 

have  commonly  increased  and  are  in  some  cases  practically  prohibitive. 

The  evidence  placed  before  me  was  not  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  go  into  the*  question 
of  undue  preference  of  foreign  produce.     I,  however,  quote  one  or  two  instances  that 
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foreign 
articles  as 
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Local  rates 
and  bur- 
thens. 


were  xnentione^  to  me,  but  which  I  have  not  verified.  A  Wallingf ord  farmer  said,  "  I 
V  pay  as  much  for  the  carriage  of  a  quarter  of  seed  from  Reading  as  it  costs  to  bring 
"  apples  from  Toronto."  Another  in  the  same  neighbourhood  said, "  I  have  to  pay  Is. 
J*  for  the  carriage  of  6  lbs.  to  30  lbs.  of  butter  to  London.  I  believe  Auatodian 
"  butter  is  delivered  at  ^.  per  lb." 

I  had  several  instances  given  to  me  of  recent  increases  in  railway  rates.  In 
Appendix  F.  I  have  been  enabled  to  give  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  H.  0.  King,  of 
Wolvercote,  the  present  compared  with  the  rates  before  1892  for  the  carriage  of  hay 
and  straw  from  certain  towns  in  Oxfordshire  to  London.  It  will  be  seen  that  there 
has  been  an  increase  of  5  per  cent.,  which  it  is  obvious  comes  directly  out  of  the 
farmers'  pocket.  Similar  figyrep  were  also  furnished  to  me  by,ltr,  George  Baylis,  of 
Wyfield  Manor,  as  to  rates  from  Newbury,  and  will  also  be  found  in  Appendix  F. 

The  milk  rate  from  Wootton  Bassett  to  Paddington  has  been  increased  from  Id.  to 
l|rf.  per  gallon.  38,246  chums  of  milk  were  sent  from  this  station  to  London  in  the 
first  eight  months  of  1894,  which,  reckoning  each  churn  at  16  gallons,  would  mean  an 
increased  cost  of  319Z.  7«.  8d.  falling  on  the  senders.  Grain  and  feeding  stuffs  to  this 
station  have  been  raised  3d.  a  ton  per  2  ton  lots,  and  Id.  a  ton  for  4  ton  lots.  At 
Westbury-on-Sevem  complaint  was  made  of  the  high  carriage  for  fruit  (see  para.  28), 
and  also  here  and  at  other  places  that  free  passes  for  drovers  accompanying  cattle  had 
been  discontinued,  A  farmer  near  Lydney,  Gloucestershire,  writes  :  "  I  have  this  day 
*•  sent  a  hamper  of  fruit  to  Bath,  and  the  carriage  is  more  than  the  value  of  the  fruit. 
"  A  sheep  was  bought  the  other  day  and  the  railway  carriage  was  19^.  lOd.  for  100 
"  miles.*' 

98.  In  some  parts  the  want  of  railway  accommodation  is  a  serious  drawback  to  the 
profitable  cultivation  of  the  land.  At  Lamboume  it  was  urged  that  if  a  light  railway 
could  be  made  it  would  greatly  improve  the  position  of  farmers.  The  same  remark 
would  apply  to  the  Northleach  district  also. 

99.  Another  subject  of  complaint  by  farmers  is  the  sale  of  foreign  articles  as 
English.  There  is  a  very  wide-spread  feeling,  that  all  articles  of  foreign  production, 
such  as  meat,  cheese,  butter,  fruit,  should  be  in  some  way  marked  or  clearly  distin- 
guished from  English  products.  It  is  said  that  a  great  injury  is  done  to  farmers  by 
the  sale  of  foreign  meat  as  English,  and  that  the  consumer  is  also  injured  by  being 
fraudulently  induced  to  give  a  higher  price  than  he  would  do  if  he  were  not  deceived  as 
to  the  source  whence  the  meat  he  buys  comes.  This  fraudulent  sale  particularly 
aflTects  the  price  of  home-grown  mutton,  with  which  colonial  frozen  meat  comes  into 
competition.  Foreign  and  colonial  meat,  including  beef  from  imported  oxen,  it  is 
urged,  should  be  branded  as  such,  or  if  marking  is  not  feasible,  no  butcher  should  be 
allowed  to  sell  it  without  announcing  the  fact  conspicuously  on  his  shop,  and  if  he 
sells  both  English  and  foreign  meat  he  should  be  compelled  to  confine  each  branch 
of  his  trade  to  a  different  portion  of  his  shop,  and  should  wrap  every  joint  sold  in 
paper  bearing  a  printed  statement  as  to  the  foreign  origin. 

It  is  also  said  that  the  Margarine  Act  requires  amendment  so  as  to  prevent  margarine 
being  artificially  coloured  of  a  cowslip  tint  or  butter  colour.  Many  cheap  restaurants 
are  said  to  avail  themselves  of  this  cheap  substitute  for  butter,  and  palm  it  off  as 
genuine  butter. 

At  Bristol  I  received  evidence  of  fraudulent  dealing  in  foreign  butter  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  English  producer  and  consumer.  It  appears  that  it  is  common  for  butter 
dealers  in  thi^  city  throughout  the  winter  to  sell  Lombardy  butter  as  "  English  Farm 
House."  The  method  of  dealing  with  it  is  as  follows  : — The  Lombardy  butter  is  taken  out, 
cut  up,  put  into  warm  milk  and  churned  up  with  a  small  quantity  of  farmers'  butter. 
It  is  then  worked  up  in  farmers'  shapes  and  sold  as  **  Prime  Farmhouse  "  or  "  Finest 
Devonshire."  I  was  told  that  some  of  the  small  farmers  about  are  willing  to  work  it 
up  in  the  manner  described  for  2d.  a  lb.  It  is  said  that  this  practice  has  lowered  the 
price  of  genuine  butter  from  25.  a  lb.  as  it  was  at  Christmas,  1880,  to  Is.  4d.  per  lb., 
as  it  was  at  Christmas,  1893.  It  does  not  do  so  much  harm  in  the  summer  months,  as 
the  margin  of  profit  is  not  then  so  large,  and  the  butter  will  not  stand  re-working. 

100.  I  have  already  dealt  with  the  subject  of  local  rates,  and  I  need  not  do  more 
than  repeat  here  that  there  is  a  very  strong  feeling  in  favour  of  relieving  the 
agriculturist  from  the  taxation  of  what  he  terms  his  "  raw  material,'*  whether  by 
local  rates  or  other  imposts.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  this  is  in  reality  a  landlord's 
question,  as  the  real  and  ultimate  incidence  of  the  rates  is  on  the  landlord  and  not  on 
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the  tenant.  This  is  certainly  not  the  view  of  tbe  ordinary  farmei?i  who  oongiders  that 
it  is  out  of  his  pocket  thg^t  the  rates  come.  Any  increase  of  the  rates  during  his  tenancy 
clearly  does  so,  for  he  cannot  shift  this  on  to  the  landlord.  Butfwithout  going  into 
the  question  of  the  incidence  on  the  landlord  or  tenant  of  the  rates  and  other  burthens, 
the  general  view  is  that  they  come  in  one  way  or  another  out  of  the  land,  and  are 
unfair.  The  gre^ir  the  burthens  thrown  upon  the  land  the.  more  the  British  farmer 
is  considered  to  be  handicapped  in  his  struggle  with  the  foreigner..  Even  assuming 
that  all  these  burthens  fall  on  the  owner  and  not  on  the  tenant  they  undoubtedly 
press  heavily  upon  the  smalKyeoman  owners,  of  whom  I  met  some  in  different  parts 
of  my  district,  the  farming  owners  who  were  originally  tenants  but  have  purchased 
land,  and  the  increasing  number  of  larger  owners,  who  are  unable  to  let  their 
land,  but  are  endeavouring  to  keep  it  in  cultivation  themselves.  Where  the  land 
is  let,  their  effect  is  to  leave  a  smaller  surplus  of  the  realised  produce  available  for 
expenditure  in  buildings  and  other  improvements.  In  connexion  with  this  subject,  I 
may  state  that  there  is  a  strong  feeling  amongst  tenant  farmers,  which  was  often 
expressed  to  me,  that  it  is  very  undesirabJe  to  hold  under  an  impoverished  landlord. 
I  was  told  by  a  land  agent  in  Wiltshire  that  one  of  the  first  questions  asked  by  an 
applicant  for  a  farm  is  whether  it  has  been  mortgaged  by  its  owner. 

It  was  sometimes  represented  to  me  that,  so  long  as  local  rates  and  other  burthens 
remain,  foreign  articles  should  be  put  on  a  fair  level  with  English  produce  by  a  duty 
on  the  former  equivalent  to  the  amount  paid  by  the  latter  in  rates,  &c. 

101.  The  abandonment  by  the  farmer  of  the  production  of  articles  on  which  the  Change  in 
profit  is  little  or  nothing  in  favour  of  the  more  profitable  is  to  some  extent  a  remedy  for  system  of 
agricultural  depression,  and  is  a  process  which,  as  I  have  already  endeavoured  to  show,  ^^^'^^'^g- 
is   more  or  less  gradually  taking  place.     Land  is  laid  down  to   grass,  com  is  less 
grown,  and  more  attention   is  paid  to  the  production  of  meat  and   dairy  produce. 

I  have  a  letter  from  a  farmer  now  before  me,  in  which  he  says,  **  The  great  reason 
'*  M^y  I  have  been  able  to  cope  with  the  times  is  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  stock  the 
"  farm  as  heavy  as  possible,  and  thus,  with  the  help  of  large  purchases  of  foreign  cake 
"  and  com,  to  sell  as  large  a  quantity  of  one  thing  and  another  as  possible."  This 
farmer's  cake  and  com  bill  more  than  doubled  in  10  years,  notwithstanding  the  fall  in 
prices  of  feeding  stuffs.* 

102.  The  introduction  of  dairy  farming  and  the  improvement  of  dairy  produce  has  Technical 
been  greatly  assisted  by  technical  instruction  given  by  the  county  councils  in  the  counties  education, 
which  I  visited  and  by  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  Dairy  School.     In   Oxford- 
shire I  met  a  farmer  who  had  started  a  dairy  after  the  visit  of  the  County  Dairy  School 

at  which  his  wife  and  daughter  had  received  instruction,  and  he  had  been  able  to  sell 
the  butter  he  produced  to  one  of  the  Colleges.  In  Wilts  I  was  told  that  there  had 
been  a  remarkable  improvement  in  the  quality  of  butter  since  the  instruction  that  had 
been  given  by  the  Dairy  Schools. 

Farmers,  however,  generally  appear  to  have  some  difficulty  in  finding  a  favour- 
able market  for  butter,  and  I  was  told  that  the  absence  of  uniformity  of  quality  is 
a  great  hindrance  to  the  sale  of  farmhouse  butter.  When  butter  is  made  on  a 
large  scale  at  butter  factories  in  Wilts  or  Gloucestershire  there  seems  to  be  no  difficulty 
in  finding  a  ready  and  profitable  market. 

Poultry  farming  may,  according  to  the  evidence  I  received,  be  made  a  source  of 
profit  if  carried  on  in  a  suitable  locality. 

Fruit-growing  is  only  possible  where  a  market  is  readily  available,  and  its  prac^ 
ticability  in  great  measure  depends  upon  facilities  of  ti'ansport  offered  by  railway 
companies. 

103.  I  think  that  farmers  are  quite  ready  to  adopt  any  change  in  their  system  of  Readiness  of 
cultivation  which  can  be  shown  to  be  likely  to  improve  the  present  state  of  things,  farmers  to 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  formerly,  they  have  been  convinced  by  experience  ^^^E^  ^^^^^ 
that  the  old  system  of  corn  farming  cannot  be  carried  on  at  a  profit.     But  for  any  *^®^™' 
change  capital,  skill,  and  knowledge  are  required,  and  unfortunately  these  elements 

are  wanting  in  many  cases. 


♦  A  Gloucestershire  farmer  writes :  "  I  have  always  considered,  and  am  stiU  of  the  same  opinion,  that 
"  nothing  will  enable  a  farmer  to  contend  with  the  present  depressed  times  so  well  as  breeding  from  the  very 
"  best  stock,  whether  this  stock  is  used  for  dairying  or  for  feeding.  This  applies  equally  to  sheep,  horses,  and 
"  pigs.  Dairy  farming  extended  and  managed  under  scientific  principles  would  doubtless  be  advantageous,  but 
<<  if  any  great  step  is  taken  in  this  direction,  down  will  go  the  prioe." 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  AGRICULTURE: 


The  law  of 

distress. 


Alterations  104.  There  did  not  seem  to  be  any  very  widespread  feeling  in  favour  of  an  alteration  of 
^f  r^Hi*^w?  *^®  present  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant  except  in  regard  to  the  improvement  of  the 
ancTtenant.  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  so  as  to  secure  to  the  tenant  the  full  value  of  his  capital 
exoended  in  improvements,  with  which  I  have  already  dealt.  I,  however,  met  some  farmers 
who  were  in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  some  kind  of  land  court  to  adjust  questions 
arising  between  landlords  and  tenants,  and  there  were  some  in  favour  of  giving  tenants 
compensation  for  capricious  disturbance  and  the  right  of  free  sale.  Sometimes  it  was 
said  that  so  long  as  a  tenant  farms  well  he  should  have  fixity  of  tenure.  A  farmer  in 
Oxfordshire,  who  had  been  unable  to  obtain  a  reduction  of  rent  upon  80  acres  of  land 
rented  by  him,  said,  "  What  we  want  is  a  land  court  to  deal  with  the  rent.  If  I 
**  could  get  my  rent  reduced  I  would  say  nothing  about  the  depression.  Many  farmers 
"  would  like  a  land  court,  but  are  afraid  to  say  so."  I  think  it  fair  to  give  some 
prominence  to  these  views  as  they  were  not  such  as  I  usually  met  with.  The  same 
farmer  added,  "  I  don't  think  there  is  any  harm  in  the  law  of  distress."  At  the  meeting 
held  at  Bristol  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  feeling  in  favour  of  fixity  of  tenure, 
owing,  I  was  told,  to  certain  notices  to  quit  recently  given  on  a  large  estate  which  were 
considered  capricious.  At  Taunton  the  appointment  of  an  o£Elcial  referee  was  suggested 
not  to  fix  rent  in  the  case  of  a  new  tenant,  but  to  deal  with  questions  of  compensation 
for  improvements  and  other  matters  arising  between  landlord  and  tenant. 

105.  Some  objections  were  made  to  the  law  of  distress,  but  they  were  not  frequent. 
An  important  farmer  in  Oxfordshire  said  that  he  considered  that  land  wai  suffering 
from  want  of  capital ;  that  the  landlord's  preferential  claim  for  rent  encouraged  the 
taking  of  land  by  men  of  small  capital  whom  a  landlord  would  never  accept  as  tenants, 
if  he  were  not  secured  by  the  right  of  distress ;  and  that  the  competition  for  farms  was 
thus  increased  and  rents  artificially  kept  up.  Others  thought  that  the  law  of  distress  was 
no  injury  to  the  tenant  but  rather  the  reverse,  as  it  enabled  landlords  to  give  time 
for  payment  of  rent  and  deal  more  indulgently  with  tenants  than  they  could  do  if 
their  claims  were  to  rank  equally  with  other  creditors.  A  Somersetshire  farmer 
suggested  that  the  right  of  distress  should  not  be  abolished,  but  that  the  landlord 
should  not  be  able  to  enforce  it  until  he  had  obtained  an  order  of  the  County  Court 
giving  leave  and  that  the  Court  should  have  power  to  grant  indulgence. 

Generally  speaking,  and  particularly  on  large  estates,  tenant  farmers  professed  to  be 
on  the  best  of  terms  with  their  landlords. 

106.  I  proceed  to  deal  with  two  minor  matters  that  were  brought  to  my  notice. 

Swine  fever.  Swine  Fever. — Swine  fever  appeared  to  have  been  very  prevalent  in  some  parts  of 
my  district,  especially  in  parts  of  Wiltshire  and  Gloucestershire,  and  it  hais  undoubtedly 
caused  very  serious  losses.  In  order  to  stamp  out  this  evil  some  sacrifice  would  seem 
to  be  necessary,  but  it  was  represented  to  me  that  there  is  considerable  dissatisfaction  in 
respect  of  the  present  system  of  dealing  with  swine  fever  cases,  and  it  is  said  that  pigs 
have  been  killed  unnecessarily.  At  Chippenham  I  was  told  that  thousands  of  pigs 
had  been  killed  which  were  not  infected  at  all.  It  was  suggested  that  the  best  way  of 
dealing  with  the  disease  was  not  by  slaughter  but  by  drawing  a  line  round  an  infected 
area,  and  that  sanitary  conditions  should  be  strictly  enforced  on  all  persons  keeping  pigs. 
It  was  said  that  the  disease  was  propagated  by  the  keeping  of  pigs  in  a  filthy  condition 
by  cottagers  and  people  in  a  small  way. 

Groand  107.  Ground  Game. — I  was  usually  told  that  there  was  no  trouble  in  regard  to 

S*™^-  ground  game  now.     Farmers  said,  *'  We  have  to  thank  the  Government  for  that  Act ; 

"  it  has  worked  very  well."  On  several  large  estates  tenants  have  the  shooting  now 
except  on  portions  adjoining  the  mansion.  At  Reading  I  heard  some  complaint  as  to 
the  number  of  rabbits  this  year,  and  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  here  and  elsewhere 
in  respect  of  the  letting  by  landlords  of  shooting  rights  over  their  tenants*  farms  to 
strangers.  But  the  question  of  game  did  not  attract  much  attention  or  give  rise 
to  much  complaint  anywhere. 

XVI. — Conclusion. 

» 
Conclusion.  108.  I  have  now  endeavoured  to  deal  with  the  various  matters  that  were  brought 
before  me  in  my  inquiry,  and  so  far  as  I  can  to  trace  and  account  for  the  depression 
as  it  affects  the  various  parts  of  my  district.  I  feel  not  only  how  difficult  it  is  to 
do  justice  to  so  large  an  extent  of  country  in  a  short  time,  but  also  how  difficult  it  is 
to  give  full  expression  in  any  report  to  all  that  I  heard  and  saw  even  in  the  time  at  my 
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disposal.  I  trust  that  the  Oommissioiiers  and  those  who  in  all  parts  of  my  district  so 
kindly  assisted  me  in  my  inquiry  will,  however  inadequate  this  report  may  appear,  yet 
jafive  me  credit  for  endeavouring  to  investigate  the  present  condition  of  farmers  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  and  to  lay  their  case  as  fully  and  fairly  as  I  can  before  the  Royal 
Commission. 

I  have,  &c. 
(Signed)        AUBREY  J,  SPENCER, 

Assistant  Commissioner. 


O     84029. 
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APPENDIX  A. 


Notes  of  Evidence  obtained  at  Meetings. 


A.  1. 

Mrrttng  held  at  thr  Spread  Eaolr  Hotel, 
Gloucester,  on  the  Jh-H  June  1894,  convened 
BY  thb  Gloucester  Chamber  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  T.  H.  HuUs,  the  vice-president,  occupied  the  chair, 
and  there  were  also  present  Mr.  B.  St.  John  Ackers,  Mr. 
W.  Friday.  Mr.  Harle,  Mr.  E.  Gibbons,  Mr.  G.  Prout, 
Sir  John  Dorington,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Col.  Salmon,  Mr.  T. 
Cadle,  Mr.  John  Long,  Capt.  de  Winton,  Mr.  J.  Reynolds, 
Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Tuthill,  Mr.  Peter,  Mr.  Dowding,  Mr. 
G.  Padfield,  Mr.  Baber,  Mr.  S.  Gibbins,  the  assistant 
secretary,  and  others. 

Agriculture  has  gone  downhill  as  fast  as  it  can  go  since 
1880. 

1893  was  a  bad  year.  It  was  not  so  bad  as  1879,  but  we 
have  had  two  bad  years  following,  1892  and  1893.  Prices 
have  been  worse  both  for  com  and  stock  and  daiiy  produce 
than  in  18/9. 

Gloucestershire  has  not  suffered  so  much  in  agricultural 
depression  as  some  other  counties,  because  Gloucester  is  in 
a  vale  and  has  a  great  deal  of  grass  land.  Dairy  produce 
has  not  gone  down  nearly  so  much  as  arable  land.  1879 
was  the  commencement  of  a  series  of  the  worst  years  there 
have  ever  been,  and  agriculture  has  never  rallied  since  then. 
There  is  very  little  land  let  on  lease,  the  general  rule 
bein^  that  of  yearly  tenancy.  There  are  fewer  restrictions 
on  cultivation  than  there  were  ten  years  ago.  On  most 
farms  the  tenant  is  allowed  to  sell  the  hay  and  straw, 
provided  an  equivalent  is  brought  back  in  the  shape  of 
manure.  Little  is  insisted  upon  in  respect  to  the  four- 
course  system,  or  any  other  course  of  cultivation,  and 
feurmers  are  allowed,  as  regarded  arable  land,  to  crop 
according  to  their  discretion.  Wherever  there  are  re- 
strictions, they  are  not  strictly  enforced.   . 

More  land  has  been  laid  down  to  grass  in  recent  years, 
the  inclination  is  to  lay  as  much  down  as  can  be  done 
profitably. 

Sir  J.  Dorington. — I  should  not  say  that  all  has  gone 
down  to  grass  that  might  go.  The  process  is  still  going 
on,  some  land  being  sown  with  grass  and  other  *'  tunibling 
down.** 

Mr.  Cadle. — ^There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  land  which 
is  of  veiy  little  value  now  it  is  laid  down. 

Capt.  de  Winton.— Tenants  have  not  the  money  to  lay 
down  grass. 

Mr.  Cadle. — ^There  are  thousands  of  acres  in  the  vale 
that  is  good  for  nothing  at  all  now  it  has  been  laid  down, 
owing  to  its  sterile  nature.  Such  land  use<l  to  grow  corn, 
25  or  30  bushels  to  the  acre,  but  now  it  is  of  no  use.  Since 
the  wet  season  of  1879  the  land  will  not  grow  anything 
like  what  is  used  to  grow.  In  the  district  where  Mr.  Baber 
and  I  live  the  land  used  to  yield  40,  50,  or  60  bushels  to 
the  acre  ;  now,  however,  although  farmed  just  as  well,  it 
will  not  yield  20  or  25  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Mr.  Priday. — My  experience  is  that  people  laid  down  a 
certain  proportion  of  land  to  ^prass,  say  tor  three  years,  and 
obtained  a  good  crop.  Finding,  then,  that  in  the  interval 
the  price  of  corn  has  gone  further  and  further  down,  they 
do  not  like  to  go  to  the  expense  of  breaking  up  the  land 
again  and  of  cleaning  it  for  a  com  crop.  In  that  way  the 
quantity  of  grass  land  has  greatly  increased. 

Capt.  de  Winton. — I  think  the  land  will  produce  just  as 
irood  grass  as  ever,  but  not  without  great  expense  being 
incurred.  A  good  turf  cannot  be  grown  wiihin  less  time 
than  10  years ;  it  ought  to  be  fed  by  live  stock  for  three  or 
four  years. 

Not  much  land  is  farmed  by  the  owners  in  the  vale. 
Landlords  are  making  every  exertion  to  keep  good  tenants. 
The  Assistant  Commissioner  next  asked  for  a  general 
idea  as  to  reductions  in  and  abatement  of  rents. 

Mr.  Tuthill. — I  have  heard  that  the  maximum  in  this 
neighbourhood  has  been  324  per  cent.,  12}  per  cent,  per- 
manent  reduction  and  20  per  cent,  extra  abatement  for 
last  year. 

Mr.  Cadle. — ^You  may  take  it  that  the  reduction  has 
averaged  between  10  and  40  per  cent.  I  used  to  let  a  fnrm 
at  360/.  a  year,  and  the  tenant  made  a  fortune  out  of  it. 


but  now  it  is    let  at    150/.   and   the  tenant  is  always 
grumbling. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  small  farms  let  quicker  than  large 
ones,  but  the  dividing  up  of  large  holdings  means  great 
expense. 

I'he  Assistant  (Commissioner  next  inquired  if  rates  and 
other  local  burdens  had  increased  of  late  years  P 

Mr.  Cadle. — In  the  VVestbury-oa-Sevem  Union,  which 
includes  the  mineral  district  of  East  Dean,  the  rates  have 
increased,  in  my  parish,  from  Is,  Sd.  in  the  £  to  2s,,  not- 
withstanding that  the  rateable  value  of  the  parish  has 
advanced  from  12.000/.  or  13,000/.  to  20,000/. 

Is  agricultural  land  assessed  higher  than  formerly  F— No, 
the  increase  has  arisen  in  consequence  of  the  assessment  of 
the  railways. 

Mr.  Priday  said  his  experience  went  to  show  that  the 
rates  had  not  materially  increased,  because  under  the  Local 
Government  Act  of  1888,  4,000,000/.  was  handed  over  to 
the  local  rating  authorities.  If  they  could  only  induce  the 
county  council  to  be  as  economical  as  they  ought  to  be,  he 
questioned  whether  there  would  be  any  increase  at  all. 

Sir  John  Dorington. — ^The  increase  in  the  county  coun- 
cil rate  was  lid,  last  year,  due  to  two  causes — one,  the 
receipt  of  6,000/.  less  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer,  and 
the  other  the  out-running  of  the  constable  by  the  Highway 
Committee  and  the  necessity  of  paying  ofip  their  debts. 

Mr.  Baber. — I  would  suggest  that  the  landlord  should 
bear  them.  I  do  not  see  how  the  tenant  is  going  to  do  so 
any  longer. 

Mr.  Reynolds.— The  general  view  is  that  the  rates  ought 
to  be  divided  between  landlord  and  tenant. 

Capt«  de  Winton. — I  say  the  landlord  bears  them  now. 
The  only  fair  way  is  that  realty  and  personalty  should 
bear  the  local  burthens  between  them. 

Mr.  Cadle. — I  do  not  see  why  the  expenses  of  the 
registration  of  births  and  deaths,  vaccination,  and  the 
maintenance  of  pauper  lunatics  should  be  thrown  upon 
the  local  rates.  These  are  entirely  matters  for  the  good  of 
the  whole  public,  and  the  cost  should  be  borne  by  the 
Imperial  Exchequer. 

Less  capital  has  been  spent  on  the  land  than  formerly. 
There  have  not  been  many  claims  under  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  Act,  but  all  agreements  ai'e  bound  to  be  affected 
by  it.      Its  indirect  influence  is  greater  than  its  direct 
influence. 

Farmers  ought  to  be  compensated  for  home-grown  com 
that  they  use. 

This  Chamber  has  passed  resolutions  as  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Agricultural  Holdinss  Act. 

The  Assistant  Commissioner  then  asked  what  weie  the 
causes  of  the  present  depression  P 

Mr.  Baber. — Foreign  competition  and  the  low  price  of 
things  generally,  with  bad  seasons. 

Foreign  competition  afEects  com;  does  it  affect  stock 
and  dairy  produce  P — It  affects  everything. 

Mr.  Dowding.— Cora  in  1873  fetched  3/.  Ss.  8d,  a  quar- 
ter; in  1883,  21,  lOs,;  in  1893,  1/.  Ss.  3d,  I  think  that 
answers  the  whole  question  for  corn  growing  farms. 

Mr.  Baber. — ^Twenty  years  ago  I  could  make  41,  4s,  a 
cwt-  for  Cheddar  cheese  ;  now  I  should  have  to  be  content 
with  56s,     But  I  do  not  make  cheese  now.     I  sell  milk. 

Mr.  Padfield  said  that  10  years  ago  he  could  sell  Ched- 
dar cheese  at  75«.  a  cwt. ;  his  average  last  year  was  60^., 
which  was  exceptional.  Formerly  he  could  make  four 
cwt.  from  one  cow,  but  last  year,  notwithstanding  that  his 
cattle  had  extra  cake,  the  yield  was  only  two  cwt.  a  cow. 
The  price  of  butter  was  about  the  same  as  formerly. 

It  was  stated  that  many  farmers  had  given  up  making 
cheese  and  butter,  and  were  selling  milk. 

Oapt.  de  Winton  thought  milk  selling,  if  a  farmer  was 
near  a  railway  station,  paid  better  than  cheese  making. 

Mr.  Baber  said  he  could  make  more  money  by  manu- 
facturing cheese  than  by  selling  milk,  as  he  did,  at  6d,  a 
gallon ;  but  the  essentials  for  cheese  making  were  a  good 
dairy  and  a  thoroughly  good  dairywoman,  and  the  latter 
was  a  most  difficult  thing  to  find. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  get  a  good  dairywoman  now  than 
formerly  P — ^Yes.  The  most  successful  farmers  are  those 
who  make  cheese  and  feed  pigs  with  the  waste  dairy  pro* 
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ducts.  These  people  have  felt  the  depression  least.  The 
best  quality  cheese  fetches  a  feir  price  now,  but  the  inferior 
sorts  have  to  compete  with  foreign  cheese,  and  are  conse- 
quently low  in  price. 

Then  dairy  produce  has  not  fallen  to  the  extent  com 
hasp— No.  V  •• 

How  about  sheep  ? — I  don't  think  we  have  any  reason 
to  grumble  at  the  price  of  sheep.  But  wool  has  fallen  very 
low — 9rf.  a  lb.,  for  which  we  used  to  get  2s.  This  makes 
a  difference  when  we  get  6  lbs.  or  7  lbs.  a  sheep. 

Railway  rates  are  a  great  drawback  in  some  parts. 

Mr.  Tuthill  complained  that  official  statistics  relating  to 
agriculture  were  sent,  abroad  before  the  home  producer 
could  obtain  the  information,  and  that  in  this  way  the 
foreigner  was  given  an  advantage  over  the  home  producer. 

Mr.  Hawkins  remarked  that  the  cider  making  industry 
had  practically  died  out  in  some  parts,  almost  entirely  in 
consequence,  as  he  considered,  of  the  change  of  free  public- 
houses  to  tied  houses,  and  of  the  breweries  refusing  to 
allow  their  tenants  to  sell  cider. 

Mr.  Ackers  observed  that  one  reason  for  the  making  of 
leas  cider  nowadays,  and  the  lowering  of  its  value,  was 
the  operation  of  the  Truck  Act,  under  which — and  he  was 
not  grumbling  at  the  change — farmers  were  not  allowed  to 
ffive  cider  as  part  wages.  He  also  said  it  was  a  complaint 
m  some  districts  that  the  Board  of  Agriculture  did  not 
supply  early  information  relating  to  the  fruit  crops  of 
other  coi^n tries,  and  as  to  the  probabilities  of  supply  abroad. 
Such  information  would  be  of  great  value  to  fruit  growers 
in  this  country.  Last  ^ear  large  quantities  of  eating  apples 
would  have  been  kept  if  it  had  been  known  what  the  state 
of  the  supplv  abroad  was. 

Capt.  de  Winton  thought  if  landlords  would  turn  their 
land  into  orcharding  it  would  paj[.  A  great  expenditure 
would,  however,  be  involved,  and  it  would  take  10  or  20 
years  to  get  the  orcharding  into  good  bearing  condition. 

Mr.  Ackers  said  bis  experience  was  that  they  might  go 
to  a  great  expense  in  fruit  planting,  and  it  answered  well  . 
for  a  few  years,  but  that  it  did  not  pay  in  the  long  run. 
He  knew  of  orchards  planted  when  he  was  young  which 
^•ere  worth  very  little  now. 


and  then  it  might  revive.  It  was  stated  that  hundreds  of 
beasts  frequently  arrived  at  Avonmouth,  and  having  been 
slaughtered  the  carcases  were  sent  into  Bristol  and  neigh- 
bouring towns  and  sold  as  English  meat.  Bath,  one 
farmer  said,  was  principally  suoplied  with  American  meat. 
AskfeQ  by  the  Assistant  Commissioner  what  remedy  could 
be  devised,  several  of  those  present  favoured  a  duty  being 
put  on  every  head  of  cattle  imported  into  this  country. 

Then,  as  to  sheep,  one  farmer  said  that  numbers  of 
American  live  sheep  were  to  be  found  in  Bristol  market, 
but  buyers  were  ofton  deceived,  and  purchased  them  as 
English. 

The  Assistant  Commissioner  remarked  that  it  had  been 
suggested  that  foreign  dead  meat  should  be  branded  in 
some  way.  A  fiurmer  pointed  out  that  they  could  not 
mark  every  joint,  and  when  informed  that  the  suggestion 
was  to  brand  the  shank  he  said  that  in  that  case  the 
butcher  would  sell  the  leg  as  foreign  meat  and  the  rest  of 
the  animal  as  English.  It  was  urged  that  if  Americans 
would  allow  uur  manufactured  articles  to  go  into  that 
country  free,  as  we  allowed  them  to  come  here,  farmers 
might  live. 

It  was  eventually  unanimously  agreed  that  there  ought 
to  be  a  tax  on  cattle  and  flour  imported  into  this  country. 

With  regard  to  the  working  of  the  Agricultural  Holdings 
Act,  several  furmers  described  the  measure  as  a  farce  cal- 
culated to  cause  litigation,  and  benefiting  the  lawyers  more 
than  any  other  class. 

Tenants  should  be  paid  for  permanent  grass  laid  down, 
and  for  anything  enhancing  the  value  of  the  land. 

There  was  a  strong  complaint  that  tenants  were  unfairly 
treated  in  not  bein^  able,  on  leaving  a  farm,  to  receive 
adequate  compensation  for  improvements  enhancing  the 
letting  value  of  the  land. 

It  was  said  incidentally  that  a  number  of  Gloucestershire 
landlords  did  not  take  an  active  part  in  the  management 
of  their  estates,  and  that  the  tenants  were  not  treated  by 
the  stewards  as  they  would  be  by  the  landlords.  Various 
suggestions  were  thrown  out,  one  farmer  advocating  the 
Irish  system  of  20  years'  purchase.  It  was  also  suggested 
that  if  landlords  could  have  a  first  mortgage  on  the  stocky 
they  might  lend  the  tenants  money  in  times  of  difficulty. 


A.  2. 

Mrrting  hrld  at  tub  Grand  Hotbl,  Bristol,  on 
TUB  14th  Junk  1894,  convrnrd  by  the  Wkrt 
Gloucrstbr  Farmers'  Club. 

Mr.  C.  Pendock  presided. 

AVith  reference  to  the  first  question,  dealing  with  the 
usual  conditions  of  tenancy,  it  was  stated  that  in  most 
cases  there  existed  a  yearly  tenancy,  although  the  opinion 
was  expressed  that  the  notice  to  ouit  ought  to  be  at  least 
two  years.  There  were  very  few  leases,  and  no  demand 
for  them. 

Inquiry  was  made  as  to  the  conditions  of  cultivation, 
and  it  was  stated  that,  generally  speaking,  farmers  could 
sell  what  they  liked. 

ITiere  was  a  consensus  of  opinion  that  relief  from  local 
burdens  should  be  given.  A  permanent  reduction  in  rent 
was  also  asked  for.  At  present  it  was  stated  that  rent  had 
fallen  from  15  to  30  per  cent.,  hut  one  speaker  said  that  he 
considered  the  landlords  generally  had  behaved  thoroughly 
well. 

The  meeting  was  of  one  mind  as  to  the  unfair  basis  of 
taxation,  a  farmer  with  a  large  holding  complaining  that 
the  agricultural  industry  had  to  educate  other  people's 
children  and  make  the  roads  which  merchants  ana  manu- 
facturers wore  out,  besides  keeping  the  poor — men  whom 
the  merchants  and  manufacturers  also  wore  out.  It  was 
stated  that  in  many  cases  the  rates  had  doubled  in  10  years, 
Mangotsfield  being  quoted  as  an  instance. 

Small  farmers  were  thought  to  have  lost  most. 

In  answer  to  the  question  whettier  the  outlay  of  capital 
on  the  land  had  been  maintained,  it  was  generally  admitted 
that  there  had  been  an  increase  in  the  buildings  on  farms 
and  an  improvement  all  round.  As  to  the  farmers'  capital, 
it  was  said  they  had  not  spent  so  much  money  on  the  farms 
because  they  had  not  got  it  to  spend.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  an  evidence  of  the  shortness  of  the  farmer's  capital 
was  to  be  found  in  the  lowness  cf  his  stock. 

ITie  Assistant  Commissioner  suggested  tlint  stock  was 
sold  off  last  year  owingUo  the  shortness  of  keep;  but  he 
was  informed  that  u  great  many  had  been  compelled  to 
take  tljc  siep  owing  to  inability  to  compete  with  the  price 
o1  Americi'n  cattle.  Agriculiure,  it  wa^  saiH,  had  been 
goiug  ddwn  .<ince  18/ .9,  and  i8.9i;  was  quite  as  bad  as  last 
year.  One  farmer  said  thut  if  things  went  on  as  they 
were  going  now,  there  would  be  no  farmers  in  20  years' 
tiire.    Up  thor.'jrht  there  ought  to  be  no  tax  on  agriculture. 


A.  .3. 

Meeting  held  at  the  Town  Hall,  Berkeley, 
Gloucestershire,  on  the  20th  June  1894. 

Mr.  James  Peter,  agent  to  Lord  Fitzhardinge,  presided, 
and  among  those  present  were— Messrs.  Harle,  Gibbons, 
Lister,  T.  B.  Bailey,  Hadlejr,  Bennett,  Price,  PuUen, 
Lewis,  Pearce,  Westaway,  Km^,  Smith,  Legge,  Harris, 
Hooper,  T.  B.  ('roome,  Garlick,  uriflBths,  Nicholls,  Prout, 
and  Adams. 

With  respect  to  the  repair  of  roads,  it  was  urged  by  some 
of  the  farmers  that  the  present  system  of  maintenance  was 
not  so  fair  as  the  old  plan  of  turnpikes,  as  under  diat 
those  who  usi^  the  roads  paid  for  tneni.  Mr.  Peter  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  that  personalty  should  pay  towards 
local  rates,  and  he  did  not  see  why  they  could  not  get  at 
it  for  that  purpose  on  the  income  tax  return.  Further, 
millions  of  bicycles  were  now  used,  and  they  wore  out  the 
roads  and  paid  nothing  towards  their  repair.  He  did  not 
see  why  a  small  tax  should  not  be  put  on  them.  One 
farmer  remarked  that  bicycles  were  more  of  a  nuisaoce 
than  anything  else. 

Two  or  three  farmers  said  the  expenditure  on  buildings 
was  kept  up  on  the  Berkeley  estate,  and  one  of  them  said 
he  could  vouch  that  the  old  lord  had  spent  100,000/.  on 
the  improvement  of  farms.  Another  said  he  knew  of  an 
instance  where  a  landlord  who  oould  well  afford  to  pay  for 
repairs  would  not  spend  30«.  unless  the  tenant  paid  half. 

A  good  many  changes  of  tenancy  were  said  to  have 
taken  place ;  about  20  per  cent,  of  farmers  have  retired. 
The  reuuction  in  rent  had  been  l/J  per  cent,  on  the  Berke- 
ley estate,  and  12}  per  cent,  in  addition  was  given  back 
last  year. 

It  was  asked  by  the  Commissioner  whether  the  tenants 
had  put  more  money  into  the  land  than  they  used  to  do. 
The  reply  came  back  that  they  had  done  so,  and  some  had 
lost  their  money.  Prospects  were  worse  now  than  they 
had  been,  and  the  remark  was  made  by  one  farmer  that 
scarcely  a  tenant  would  make  iiis  rent  this  year. 

T'^.e  Commissioner  inquired  if  the  Agricultural  Holdings 
Act  was  ni  operation  about  there  .^  One  answer  was  to 
the  effe^  t  that  the  Act  worked  very  badly,  as  a  good  many 
tenants  had  found ;  for  when  they  considered  they  wove 
entitled  to  claim  for  unexhausted  improvements,  the  luid- 
lord  had  count erclaimed  for  an  amount  which  exceeded 
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that  asked  by  the  tenants.  That  did  not  apply  to  the 
Berkelej  estate.  Mr.  Bennett  said  he  preferred  hanng  a 
hrm  under  a  j^ood  agreement  than  under  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  Act.  He  heard  of  a  case  in  which  a  gentleman 
claimed  60/.,  and  on  going  into  the  claim  the  amount  was 
reduced  to  5/.  on  valuatiou. 

Referring;  to  the  commencement  of  the  depression  in 
1882,  the  (Commissioner  asked  how  matters  had  been  going 
on  since  the  depression  began  P  Mr.  Bennett  said  from  bad 
to  worse.  One  or  two  farmers  observed  that  in  1879  mat- 
ters were  at  the  worst.  Mr.  Bennett  said  that  cheap  corn 
was  the  salvation  of  the  country  for  feeding  cattle  last  year. 
A  farmer  state  li  that  the  matter  worked  out  that  they  had 
to  pay  the  foreigners  for  stock  and  send  them  money  for 
the  com,  and  when  they  sold  the  fat  stock  they  only  got 
the  same  price  as  for  poor  stock. 

The  Commissioner  wanted  to  know  how  butter  and 
cheese  had  turned  out  since  1879  P  A  farmer  said  they 
were  overstocked  with  foreign  cheese;  and  the  present 
price  for  single  Gloucesters  was  4id.  per  lb.,  whereas  it 
used  to  average  3  guineas  per  cwt.  Mr.  Bennett  said  if 
they  all  made  butter  it  would  not  pay ;  and  there  was  not 
much  profit  made,  as  it  took  three  gallons  of  milk  to  make 
a  pound  of  butter,  taking  the  average  of  the  year. 

The  Commissioner  was  informed  that  whereas  they  used 
to  get  from  lOd.to  Is,  for  milk,  now  the  price  per  gallon 
had  gone  down  to  8rf.,  and  the  railway  carriage  to  Bristol 
was  itaee  farthings. 

As  to  beef  he  learned  that  prime  quality  had  been  sold 
at  Thombury  market  for  60».  per  cwt. 

Respecting  cider  he  was  told  it  hardly  paid  to  make ; 
there  was  an  immense  quantity  of  foreign  apples. 

An  inquiry  whether  there  were  any  articles  on  which  the 
rates  of  carnage  had  been  raised  was  met  by  the  reply  that 
the  carriage  on  milk  had  been  raised  a  farthing  a  gallon. 
Drovers'  passes,  too,  had  been  abolished,  so  that  third-class 
fiue  had  to  bepaid  for  a  drover,  whereas  formerly  he  tra- 
velled free.  The  price  of  sendintr  cattle,  too,  had  been  in- 
creased, for  whereas  formerly  Js.  6d.  a  truck  was  charged 
to  Gloucester,  now  it  was  10«.  or  10*.  6d.  As  to  cheese, 
the  factors  generally  paid  the  rates.  To  the  c^uery  whether 
a  man  who  did  the  work  by  himself  and  his  family  did 
best,  an  answer  of  yes  was  given,  but  Mr.  Bennett  ob- 
served the  sons  and  daughters  ought  to  be  paid.  The  Com- 
missioner presumed  the  farmer  did  not  pay  them.  Mr. 
Bennett  said  if  they  kept  their  sons  and  daughters  till  they 
were  26  years  of  age,  and  expected  them  to  work  without 
payment,  what  were  they  going  to  <io  with  them  then  P 
The  small  farmer  did  best  in  that  he  was  not  so  much  out 
of  pocket,  but  he  could  not  save  mon^y. 

The  Commissioner  said  he  supposed  he  had  managed  to 
live  somehow  or  other. 

A  Voice. — He  has  existed  for  some  time. 

Mr.  Stamp  said  he  had  lost  1,400/.  in  the  last  seven 
years,  and  he  had  one  of  the  cheapest  farms  on  the  Berke- 

a estate.  If  he  were  to  sell  out  he  would  lose  500/.  or 
/.  on  what  he  would  have  lost  before.  The  rent  he  paid 
was  ridiculously  low,  and  yet  in  the  face  of  that  he  was 
losing  100/.  a  year. 

The  Commissioner  asked  how  he  managed  to  live  ? 

Mr.  Stamp  said  he  lived  by  some  other  business.  Most 
iarmera  had  some  other  business,  and  if  they  had  not  they 
went  to  the  wall ;  and  he  thought  some  would  go  to  the 
wall  before  long.  It  was  not  a  question  of  rent,  it  was  the 
abominable  local  burdens.  He  did  not  think  his  landlord 
had  100/.  a  year  f^m  him,  bat  the  local  burdens  were  70/. 
a  year,  and  there  was  the  tithe. 

The  Conmiissioner  inquired  if  the  man  who  farmed  his 
own  land  had  done  better  than  the  tenant  farmer  ? 

Mr.  Stamp  said  he  had  not  to  pay  any  rent. 

No  farms  were  unoccupied  in  that  neighbourhood. 

Mr.  Stamp. — ^We  are  under  a  good  landlord  here,  who  is 
in  svmpathy  with  his  tenants. 

'Inc  Commissioner. — How  is  it  that  farmers  take  farms 
if  it  is  such  a  bad  business  P 

Mr.  Bennett. — ^They  are  not  fit  for  anything  else ;  they 
have  no  scholarship. 

The  Commissioner^ — But  they  must  live. 

A  Farmer. — We  have  lived  on  feith  and  on  hope,  and 
now  it  has  come  to  charity. 

The  Coounissioner  wanted  to  know  to  what  they  gene- 
rally attributed  the  depression.  He  was  told  foreign  com- 
petition, low  prices,  over  production  of  food,  and  the  weather. 
One  farmer  said  the  Bristol  butchers  went  to  Avonmoiith 
to  buy  supplies  instead  of  coming  out  to  the  farms. 

Mr.  Bailey  said  from  what  he  had  heard  in  large  to%\Ti8 
the  artizans  and  others  were  as  anxious  for  reciprocity  as 
the  formers.  It  was  a  difficult  thing  to  settle ;  but  some 
slight  duty  might  be  put  on  manufactured  goods,  such  as 
meat  and  cheese,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  artizans  them- 
selves  on  such  things  as  were  used  in  building  houses. 


There  were  thousands  in  Leeds  and  Birmingham  who 
would  join  with  the  farmers  to  bave  a  small  dutv  put  on. 

Mr.  Bailey. — We  do  not  go  in  for  protection  except  for 
articles  of  manufacture.  Flour  is  manufactured,  and  meat 
when  the  animal  is  killed ;  bacon  is  manufactured. 

Mr.  King  thought  prosperity  would  not  be  brought 
back  to  agriculture  till  "wheat  was  grown  at  a  remunerative 
price,  and  a  million  of  money  should  be  voted  by  Parlia- 
ment to  give  1/.  an  acre  to  everyone  who  farmeid  above 
^ye  acres.  Government  spent  milUons  on  armaments,  and 
this  amount  would  be  well  spent.  If  a  man  cultivated 
five  acres  it  was  for  his  own  benefit ;  if  above  that  it  was 
for  the  country's  benefit.  They  did  not  want  extremely 
high  prices,  but  moderate  prices. 

Mr.  King  (butcher)  thought  the  price  of  beef  and  mutton 
was  high  enough  now,  and  it  was  impossible  to  return  to 
protection,  or  they  would  have  meat  at  starvation  prices. 

Mr.  Perrett. — As  to  foreign  articles,  if  they  could  not 
produce  them  here,  let  them  come  in  free ;  but  if  there  was 
anything  Englishmen  could  produce,  let  there  be  some 
duty. 

A  resolution  was  moved  by  Mr.  Bailey  to  the  efiPect  that 
an  import  duty  should  be  put  on  all  imported  manufactured 
goods,  such  as  flour  and  dead  meat,  machinery,  and  boots 
and  shoes. 

Mr.  Bennett  thought  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  vote  for 
that,  as  each  of  them  employed  six  or  eight  men,  and  they 
would  all  vote  against  it.  (lovernment  could  not  carry 
such  a  measure,  and  that  working  men  were  satisfied  of. 

The  resolution  was  carried,  20  voting  for  it  and  6  against. 

Mr.  Harle  thought  there  should  be  a  standard  fixed  for 
the  amount  of  butter  fat  in  milk  for  the  protection  of  those 
who  had  poor  feeding  land. 


A.  4. 

Meeting  held  at  the  Bear  Hotel,  Devizk.s, 
ON  the  5th  July  1H94. 

Mr.  Frank  R.  Moore  presided.  Amongst  those  present 
were— Mr.  A.  G.  Meek,  Mr.  H.  E.  Medlicott,  Mr.  E.  H. 
Green,  Mr.  T.  Lavington,  Mr.  T.  C.  Hussey,  Mr.  G.  Eyres 
(Lacock),  Mr.  D.  W.  Butler,  Mr.  J.  Kingston,  Mr.  G. 
Smith  (Devizes),  Mr.  W.  Rowden,  Mr.  F.  Reynolds  (De- 
vizes), Mr.  N.  K.  Wentworth,  Mr.  A.  J.  Coombes,  Mr.  E. 
Taylor,  Mr.  Geo.  Burry,  Mr.  E.  G.  Lush,  Mr.  R.  Wadnian, 
Mr.  H.  Sargent,  Mr.  J.  Butcher,  .Mr.  W.  J.  Sainsbury, 
Mr.  8.  Viveash,  Mr.  Hutching,  Mr.  J.  Glass,  Mr.  Mortimer, 
Mr.  A.  Neate,  Mr.  H.  Jenner,  Mr.  W.  Long,  and 
Mr.  W.  Booker. 

It  was  stated  that  the  tenancies  in  this  neighbourhood 
were  mostly  yearly  ones,  leases  only  existing  in  the  case  of 
holdings  under  the  Crown.  Farmers  did  not  care  for 
leases  under  the  present  condition  of  things.  With  regard 
to  the  restrictions  in  leases  the  general  opinion  was  that 
the  restrictive  clauses  were  generally  inoperative  so  long 
as  a  tenant  did  his  duty  fairly  and  conducted  his  business 
properly ;  but  when  he  came  to  grief  they  were  put  in 
force.  So  long  as  things  were  going  on  smoothly  the 
restrictive  clauses  were  not  taken  much  account  of ;  but 
when  a  tenancy  was  being  determined  both  parties  leaned 
towards  the  clauses.  Mr.  Lavington,  speaking  as  a  valuer 
of  considerable  experience,  strongly  advocated  farmers 
being  allowed  to  sell  their  hay  and  straw  if  they  consumed 
home-grown  corn  or  meal  on  the  farm  to  an  equivident 
value ;  and  this  view  was  pretty  generally  concurred  in, 
except  as  regards  the  last  year  of  tenancy,  when  it  was 
thought  the  hay  and  straw  should  be  left  on  the  farm  for 
the  incoming  tenant. 

Mr.  Lavington. — It  is  a  question  in  my  mind  whether 
the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  was  ever  called  for  at  all, 
and  whether  it  would  not  have  been  better  for  the  tenant 
to  produce  as  much  as  possible  from  his  holding  and 
realise  it.  Under  the  old  system  they  could  produce  as 
much  as  they  liked,  but  could  only  sell  a  limited  quantity. 
Last  year,  for  instance,  straw  was  in  many  cases  more 
valuable  than  the  corn,  and  yet  farmers  were  not  allowed 
to  sell  the  straw,  but  they  could  sell  the  corn. 

Mr.  Moore. — The  tenant  agrees  to  the  restrictions. 

Mr.  Lavington. — Under  the  yearly  tenancy  agreement 
the  landlord  is  protected.  He  has  the  remedy  in  his  own 
hands  by  givmg  the  tenant  12  months*  notice.  On  tho 
other  hand,  if  the  tenant  has  any  grievance  as  to  restrictions 
or  cropping  he  has  no  remedy  against  his  landlord,  wh) 
may  turn  out  to  be  anything  but  a  good  one. 

With  regard  to  the  reduction  of  rents,  it  was  stated  that 
on  grass  farms  it  had  amounted  to  about  10  per  cent.,  and 
on  arable  farms  to  50  per  cent.  Mr.  Butler,  as  chairUiau 
of  the  Devizes  assessment  committee  for  tho  past  14  years, 
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said  these  fiijures  were  reliable.  Mr.  Moore  mentioned  a 
farm  where  the  reductions  had  amounted  to  two  thirds. 
Mr.  Lavington  mentioned  another  case  where  a  farm  in 
1754  was  let  for  300/.  a  year,  and  at  the  present  time  it 
was  cut  up  into  two  farms  and  was  tetching  750L  per 
annum.  On  one  of  these  farms  the  occupier  was  up  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  milked  his  own  cows. 
Though  he  had  repeatedly  asked  for  reductions,  he  had 
never  received  any  consideration  for  the  past  30  years. 
Mr.  Butler  stated  that  the  reductions  on  mixed  fanes 
amounted  to  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Butler,  in  answer  to  another  question,  said  rates 
had  increased  from  2$.  (k2.  in  the  £  to  2s.  lOd,,  but  the 
rateable  value  had  decreased.  The  increase  had  partly 
arisen  owing  to  the  decreased  assessment  value,  and  partly 
to  the  expenses  consequent  on  the  coun^  councils. 

Mr.  Lavington. — I  should  like  to  point  out  how  great 
an  injustice  has  been  done  by  giving  the  labourer  a  vote 
to  authorise  expenditure  which  he  bears  no  part  of,  and 
does  not  feel.  I  think  since  our  labourers  have  the  vote 
'  they  ought  to  be  called  upon  to  contribute  to  the  rates. 
I  do  not  advocate  this  for  the  sake  of  the  small  sum  which 
would  be  obtained  bv  rating  them  according  to  the  value 
of  the  houses  which  they  occupy,  but  in  order  to  make  them 
realise  the  responsibili^  attaching  to  the  exercise  of  the 
vote.  I  think  they  ought  to  be  rated  on  the  value  of  the 
hoiises  they  occupv. 

Mr.  Meek. — When  the  Parish  Councils  Act  comes  into 
operation  things  will  be  worse.  The  persons  who  pay  no 
rates  at  all  will  have  the  sole  control  over  the  spending  of 
the  money ;  and  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  pay  they  will 
not  feel  the  expenditure,  but  on  the  contraiy  will  very 
probably  be  too  ready  to  promote  expenditure.  In  the 
House  of  Commons  the  argument  was  that  the  labourer 
did  really  pay  rates  indirectfy  in  his  rent  to  the  farmer.  I 
think  gentlemen  here  lyill  agree  with  me  that  that  is 
practically  impossible.  He  pays  so  much — ^probably  a 
shilling  a  week  for  rent—and  that  sum  does  not  vary. 

With  regard  to  local  burdens,  Mr.  Meek  said  that  one  . 
of  the  fairest  taxes  ever  suggested  was  that  which  was 
brought  forward  by  a  Conservative  Government,  the  van 
and  wheel  tax,  which  would  put  the  burdens  on  the  right 
shoulders;  but  there  was  a  great  outcry  against  it,  and 
it  was  withdrawn.  It  was  thought,  too,  that  the  tax 
should  be  put  on  bicycles  and  tricycles. 

With  regard  to  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  it  was 
generally  admitted  that  the  Act  was  no  good  and  that  the 
custom  of  the  locality  was  a  better  and  more  equitable 
arrangement.  It  was  said  that  "red  ink"  was  drawn 
across  the  provisions  of  the  Act  in  the  agreement,  and 
some  of  those  present  stated  that  they  were  obliged  to 
contract  out  of  the  Act. 

Mr.  Lavington. — It  bears  on  what  I  have  been  saying. 
I  think  a  man  ought  to  be  allowed  to  seU  what  he  produces. 
Hay  and  straw  are  not  permitted  to  be  sold.  If  a  man 
deems  it  an  advantage  to  sell  hay  and  straw  he  ought  to 
be  allowed  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Spencer. — Do  you  suggest  that  that  should  be 
permitted  even  in  the  last  year  P 

Mr.  Lavington. — Certainly;  the  incoming  tenant  has 
not  got  to  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  Moore  was  opposed  strongly  to  this  view,  and  asked 
who  was  going  to  1»Ke  a  farm  off  which  some  one  else  had 
sold  the  hay  and  straw  after,  perhaps,  exhausting  the  land. 
Mr.  Lavington  said  that  he  had  not  spoken  of  exhausting 
the  land,  and  if  a  farmer  sold  hay  or  straw  he  would  proba- 
bly consume  other  feeding  stuffs.  If  a  landlord  saw  that 
a  farmer  was  farming  hamj  he  could  give  him  notice  to 
quit.  On  the  contrary,  where  a  tenant  was  a  good  farmer 
and  farmed  up  to  a  high  standard  he  got  no  advantage 
though  he  very  probably  needed  it.  He  was  sometimes 
subjected  to  very  strict  terms  while  the  bad  tenant  was 
allowed  to  go  on. 

Mr.  Eyres  said  that  in  last  season  the  hay  and  straw 
were  of  more  value  than  the  com,  and  their  price  would 
purchase  a  much  larger  quantity  of  manure  and  of  better 
quality  than  could  be  made  by  consimf\ing  them  on  the 
^urm.  If  in  those  circumstances  a  farmer  sold  a  ton  of 
straw  and  bought  two  tons  of  maniue,  he  made  something 
by  the  transaction  and  benefitted  the  farm  to  a  greater 
extent  than  he  could  have  done  by  consuming  the  straw. 
Mr.  Butler.— Last  year  was  quite  exceptional. 
Mr.  Lavmgton. — Quite  so  ;  and  just  for  that  reason  the 
tenant  who  was  quitting  and  going  out  suffered.  It  is 
such  exceptional  circumstances  which  imperil  the  position 
of  the  quitting  tenant.  Whv  should  he  be  made  a  victim 
of  circumstances  P  I  think  the  man  who  is  going  out  is 
worthy  of  consideration  as  well  as  the  man  who  is  coming 
in.  What  is  really  wanted  is  a  fair  and  equitable  arrange- 
ment between   landlord    and  tenant.      Where  both  are 


considerate  and  honourable  all  goes  well.     But  I  do  not 
think  one  should  be  in  a  position  to  ride  over  the  other. 

Mr.  Green  said  that  last  year  he  was  a  quitting  tenant, 
and  he  asked  perminsion  to  sell  a  quantity  of  hay  and  straw, 
and  the  owners  of  the  land,  who  were  a  corporate  body, 
gave  him  permission,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  incoming 
tenant.  Mr.  Lush,  who  was  the  incoming  tenant,  had  no 
objection,  and  he  sold  what  he  wished.  He  thought  it 
right  to  mention  that  in  justice  to  his  landlords. 

Mr.  Meek  said  that  there  was  a  good  deal  which  could 
be  urged  in  support  of  what  Mr.  Lavington  had  said  as 
to  home-grown  corn  and  straw.  But  they  forgot  that 
restrictions  were  &lwavs  made  for  the  bad  tenant  and  not 
for  the  good  one.  The  difficulty  which  presented  itself  to 
his  mind  with  regard  to  the  consumption  of  home-grown 
com,  was  that  there  was  nothing  to  show  for  it.  They  had 
only  got  the  tenant's  word.  If  a  tenant  was  a  bad  tenant, 
it  was  not  unreasonable  to  presume  that  he  might  be 
tempted  to  make  representations  which  were  not  trae,  and 
in  tnat  case  there  was  no  check.  Of  course  they  had  a 
check  where  feeding  stuffs  were  bought.  They  bad  the 
receipted  bills,  which  a  valuer  would  very  promptly  call 
for. 

Mr.  Lavington  said  that  as  a  valuer  he  very  much 
abhorred  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act.  There  was 
nothing  which  produced  so  much  unpteasantness  in  making 
valuations  as  the  operation  of  the  Act.  If  landlords  would 
allow  tenants  to  sell  hay  and  straw  and  purchase  artificial 
food  stuffs  to  the  same  extent,  it  would  be  a  reasonable 
concession  to  the  tenant.  Where  tenant  and  landlord  were 
honourable  men,  and  kept  their  contracts  in  the  spirit  as 
well  as  the  letter,  there  was  no  need  for  interference.  But 
unfortunately^  not  all  tenants  and  not  all  landlords  were 
such  that  things  could  be  left  to  their  sense  of  what  was 
fair.  Danger  would  arise  through  leaving  them  in  such 
an  unsettled  state.  Therefore  with  all  due  deference  to 
Mr.  Meek  as  a  landlord,  on  behalf  of  his  brother  farmers 
he  wished  to  say  that  what  was  wanted  was  an  agreement 
which  would  catch  the  bad  man  in  either  class.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  under  the  yearly  agreement  they  caught  the 
bad  tenant  but  failed  to  catch  the  bad  landlord. 

Mr.  Meek  said  it  was  always  unpleasant  to  turn  out  a 
tenant,  and  in  the  case  of  a  bad  tenant  conditions  of 
cultivation  were  necessary. 

Mr.  Lavington. — It  may  be  unpleasant  to  give  notice, 
but  I  would  rather  do  it  than  impose  restrictions,  and  be 
always  wrangling  with  a  tenant  about  them. 

Mr.  Spencer. — Do  you  suggest  any  amendment  P 
Mr.  Ijavington. — As  a  tenant  fEurmer,  I  would  suggest  a 
little  more  elastioitv.     My  contention   is  that  a  tenant 
should  have  the  right  to  sell  what  grows  on  his  holding 
right  up  to  the  last  year. 

Mr.  Spencer. — But  he  signs  an  agreement  not  to  do  so. 
Mr.  Lavington. — But  that  is  under  compulsion.    You 
ask    the  ohaurman  whether    he  would    have    signed  an 
agreement  of  that  kind  if  he  could  have  got  a  fieurm  without 
it. 

Mr.  Moore.— You  must  keep  your  hay  and  straw  for 
stock,  and  you  cannot  work  a  hill  farm  without  sheep. 

Mr.  Lavington. — ^There  are  gentlemen  now  who  work 
such  farms,  and  they  are  allowed  to  sell  both  hay  and  straw. 
And  yet  theur  farms  are  better  stocked  than  any  in  this 
county. 

It  was  stated  that  the  sise  of  farms  was  much  about 
the  same  now  as  in  1879,  and  also  that  the  large  farmers 
had  held  their  own  better  than  the  smaller  holders. 

Mr.  Medlicott  expressed  the  opinion  that  holders  of  from 
20  or  30  acres  were  in  a  most  grinding  and  difficult 
condition ;  they  felt  the  burden  of  the  rates  most  terribly. 
He  was  speaking  of  the  men  who  employed  very  Uttle 
labour. 

Mr.  Butler  thought  the  higher  rents  charged  to  the  small 
holders  had  something  to  do  with  this. 

Mr.  Lavington. — You  must  remember  that  with  the 
snuill  farmer  landlord's  expenses  are  much  greater  pro- 
portionately. .  If  you  have  a  farm  of  30  acres  you  are 
obliged  to  have  a  house  and  farm  buildings  just  as  if  it  was 
a  fann  of  300  or  800  acres,  and  these  premises  have  to  be 
kept  in  repaur.  Moreover,  the  large  farmer,  I  bcdieve, 
employs  more  labour  and  is  of  greater  benefit  to  the  locality 
than  the  small  farmer.  I  believe  he  pays  more  per  acre 
for  his  labour.     I  am  excluding  grass  farms  now. 

Mr.  Spencer. — Small  grass  fomis  have  not  done  so 
badly  P 

Mr.  Lavington. — No;  small  grass  /arms  have  not 
suffered  so  much. 

Mr.  Butler. — Such  farmers  employ  practically  no  labour. 
The^  work  the  farms  with  the  assistance  of  their  wives  and 
fanulies. 

Several  farmers  said  that  Iheir  wage  bills  were  higher 
now  than  in  the  good  times. 
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Mr.  Butler. — I  tbiuk  the  labourer  is  fairly  well  off.  He 
earns  more  money  now  than  formerly,  although  the  value 
of  produce  has  gone  down.  Since  the  commencement  of 
the  depression  wages  have  gone  up  from  9^.  a  week  to  12«. 
a  week. 

Mr.  Spencer. — How  about  the  supply  of  labour  ? 

Mr.  Wadman.— There  are  plenty  of  men  but  no  boys. 
We  have  to  employ  men  where  we  used  to  employ  boys. 
Now  the  boys  get  educated  at  the  free  schools  and  they 
slip  off  into  the  towns  as  fast  as  they  grow  up,  and  I  do  not 
blame  them.  It  is  very  seldom  you  can  get  a  labourer 
with  Ixys  now. 

Mr.  Lavington. — I  do  not  think  labour  is  scarce.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  a  man  in  the  room  who  would  say  that 
he  employs  fewer  labourers  than  he  did  when  times  were 

food  ten  years  ago.     I  am  an  occupation  farmer,  and  I 
ave  followed  a  very  good  representative  fiurmer.     I  h^ye 
been  acquainted  with  the  working  of  the  fturm  for  25  years 

East,  and  I  n^ay  say  we  now  pay  30(il.  a  year  more  for 
ibour  than  my  predecessor  paid  20  or  30  years  ago.  The 
wages  bill  averages  about  U.  per  acre,  or  just  over,  both 
for  arable  and  down  land.    There  are  350  acres  of  the  latter. 

Mr.  Rowden  contended  that  as  much  manual  labour 
was  not  now  employed  on  the  land  as  formerly.  If  that 
was  the  case  how  was  it  that  the  population  had  gone 
down,  and  how  were  so  many  cottages  empty  P 

Mr.  Lavington. — I  have  only  one  or  two  cottages  empty. 

Mr.  Moore.- -Perhaps  it  will  enable  us  to  understand  how 
much  labour  is  employed  on  land  if^  Mr.  Rowden  will  tell 
us  what  was  the  condition  of  the  unemployed  in  the  Pewsey 
district  last  winter.  I  should  like  to  ask  him  if  it  is  not  a 
fact  that  there  were  more  men  in  the  workhouse  out  of 
employment  last  winter  than  at  any  time  within  his 
memory,  and  whether  this  was  not  owing  to  the  cheapness 
of  com  ? 

Mr.  Rowden  said  that  such  was  the  case.  He  had  been 
a  guardian  of  the  Pewsey  Union  for  fourteen  years,  and  he 
could  say  that  they  had  never  during  that  time  had  so 
many  persons  out  of  employment  in  the  workhouse  as  last 
season.  Last  year  was  a  very  slack  time,  but  not  so  many 
were  out  of  employment  now.  There  was  nuite  as  much 
labour  to  be  had  as  was  wanted.  They  had  no  difficulty 
in  finding  men. 

Mr.  Spencer. — Can  you  get  the  right  sort  of  labour  when 
you  want  it  P 

Mr.  Rowden. — No,  all  the  young  men  who  have 
enterprise — ^the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  population — ^go  as 
soon  as  they  are  able  to  get  away,  and  we  have  only  the 
old  men  left.  A  few  years  ago  there  were  a  great  many 
young  men  to  be  had  m  the  villages ;  now  there  are  none. 

Mr.  Wadman. — The  best  go  away  and  we  are  left  with 
the  lame,  useless,  and  weakly  ones. 

Mr.  Rowden  and  Mr.  Butler  both  said  that  poultry 
breeding  was  greatly  on  the  increase.  The  latter  said  he 
had  recently  paid  a  considerable  sum  for  putting  up  two 
poultry  houses  or  sheds. 

Mr.  Spencer. — I  would  be  glad  to  hear  any  opinion  as 
to  the  causes  of  the  depression. 

Mr.  Lavington  said  that  his  opinion  as  to  the  depression 
was  that  it  was  impossible  to  find  any  alternative  to  the  old 
system  of  stock  rearing  and  husbandry.  The  old  system 
in  vogue  had  been  the  production  of  sheep,  cattle,  and 
com.  Com  had  become  unremunerative,  and  cattle  and 
sheep  could  not  be  kept  on  the  hill  farms  unless  com 
fprowing  was  pursued.  The  whole  thing  was  out  of  joint. 
Cattle  could  now  be  fattened  at  a  cost  of  1/.,  as  compared 
witii  30s.  or  40*.  formerly,  owing  to  the  importation  of 
cheap  cattle  food.  While  the  land  was  going  out  of 
cultivation  farmers  were  going  to  Bristol  for  artificial  food. 

Mr.  Spencer. — But  why,  since  com  is  so  cheap,  do  you 
go  to  Bristol  for  artificial  food  P 

Mr.  Moore. — We  have  now  to  bring  our  cattle  out 
quicker  and  in  different  condition  to  that  which  we 
formerly  did.    * 

Mr.  Butler  said  that  there  had  not  been  any  serious  fall 
in  the  value  of  dairy  produce,  though  last  year  dairy  farmers 
suffered  a  good  deal  on  account  of  the  drought. 

Mr.  Lavington  said  that  dairy  farms  only  suited  in  some 
places,  and  not  everywhere. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry  that  the 
great  cause  of  the  agricultural  depression  was  the  fall  in 
prices  caused  by  foreign  competition,  both  grain,  fruit,  and 
many  kinds  of  crops  as  well  as  live  stock,  being  now  freely 
and  largely  imported.  Mr.  Spencer  asked  what  remedy 
they  could  suggest  for  this,  but  no  suggestion  was  forth- 
coming. 

Mr.  Long  said  there  never .  had  been  a  greater  mistake 
committed  than  the  abolition  of  the  iralt    tax.     It  has 
been  ruinous  to  the  barley  trade. 
O     84029. 


Mr.  Rowden.^ — But  I  remember  farmers  endeavouring  to 
get  it  repealed.  I  have  been  asked  myself  to  sign  a  petition 
m  favour  of  its  repeal  by  a  farmer. 

Mr.  Wadman. — ^They  do  not  brew  from  barley  now.  I- 
have  three  men  working  for  me  now  who  during  the 
winter  were  employed  in  breweries,  and  they  told  me  the 
other  day  that  durinff  the  whole  time  they  were  there  they 
did  not  see  one  grain  of  English  barley  used.  They  are 
18  or  20  quarter  houses.  I  do  not  wish  to  mention  names, 
but  I  may  say  that  I  have  sold  at  times  as  much  as  300 
(quarters  to  one  of  these  houses.  Now  they  do  not  want 
it ;  they  are  malting  foreign. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  adulteration  of  articles  of 
food  and  the  ftraudulent  substitution  of  foreign  for  home 
produce  should  be  suppressed. 

Very  little  cheese  was  said  to  be  made  in  the  neighbour* 
hood.    More  had  gone  in  for  milk  selling. 


A.  5. 


Mbbting  held  at  Taunton,  on  the  7th  July  1894, 

CONVENED   BY  THE  TaUNTON    FaRBJBRS'   ClUB. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Skinner  presided,  and  amongst  those  present 
were— Messrs.  E.  C.  A.  Sanford  (Nynehead),  H.  L.  T. 
Blake  (representing  Sir  A.  A.  Hood,  Bart.,  M.P.).  S. 
Kidner  (Milverton),  G.  Stone  (Wellington),  H.  Ewens 
(Chipley),  E.  J.  Prew  (Beercrocombe),  Amery,  A.  Bower- 
man.  J.  Crocker.  W.  R.  J.  Greenslade,  W.  H.  Smith,  E. 
Bryant,  J.  Kidner,  E.  Ri^don  (Wiveliscombe),  Heam, 
Talbot,  Gooding,  J.  G.  Peard  (land  agent),  H.  R.  Mid- 
dleton,  Nortnan,  W.  Kidner,  A.  Hosegood,  Rendell,  Duke, 
A.  Maynard,  F.  T.  Hussey,  Blackmore,  N.  Brufurd,  T. 
S.  Penny,  T.  Hosegood,  R.  Bruford,  W.  J.  Levershs, 
R.  H.  Poynter,  H.  Harman,  W.  H.  Kalkway,  and  E. 
Bryant. 

A.  great  many  leases  still  exist  about  here,  but  yearly 
tenancies  are  more  usual. 

Leases  would  not  usually  be  taken  now  though  some  have 
been  renewed. 

Yearly  tenancies  as  well  as  leases  contain  many  restric- 
tions, but  they  are  not  usually  enforced  except  for  a  year  or 
two  towards  the  end  of  the  term. 

Mr,  Skinner. — ^They  are  not  enforced  until  the  last  two 
years,  and  then  they  are  used  as  a  weapon  against  the 
tenant. 

Mr.  Spencer. — ^'ITie  restrictions  as  to  selling  hay  and 
straw  P 

Mr.  Skinner. — ^Yes. 

Mr.  Spencer. — I  suppose  some  restrictions  are  necessary 
to  prevent  a  man  working  the  land  out  altogether  P 

Mr.  J.  Kidner. — Yes,  certainly. 

Mr.  S.  Kidner. — I  think  there  should  be  an  equivalent 
in  manure. 

Mr.  Spencer. — Do  not  you  want  something  to  protect 
the  land  itself  P 

Mr.  J.  Kidner. — Hear,  hear.  Every  one  who  farmed 
well  and  fed  a  lot  of  stock  bougat  considerably  more  in 
feeding  stuffs  and  manure  than  ne  could  possil)ly  sell  off 
in  the  shape  of  hay  and  straw.  He  thought  that  what  was 
sold  off  should  be  returned  in  the  shape  of  feeding  stuffs 
or  manure.     No  good  farmer  would  object  to  that. 

Mr.  Spencer  then  asked  what  had  been  the  average  reduc- 
tion of  rent  throughout  the  district. 

The  Chairman  said  the  reduction  varied  in  regard  to  the 
position  of  Undlords  and  tenants  prevailing  20  years  ago. 
The  rents  were  put  up  at  that  time,  and  a  reduction  had 
taken  place  since. 

Mr.  Spencer. — Speaking  generally,  has  rent  gone  down 
30  per  cent.  P 

A  Farmer. — No,  not  15  per  cent,  under  the  highest 
point. 

Several. — More  than  that.  It  has  been  35  per  cent.— 
from  35s.  toll. 

Mr.  Crocker. — Rents  are  not  more  than  15  per  cent, 
below  their  normal  standard. 

Mr.  E.  Musgrave  said  his  landlord  did  not  raise  his  rent 
to  the  highest  pitch  in  the  good  times,  and  when  the  de- 
pression  was  felt  he  reduced  it  20  per  cent.,  after  having 
given  temporary  reductions  of  10  or  15  per  cent,  pre- 
viously. He  (Mr.  Musgrave)  wished  to  take  a  broad  view 
of  matters,  and  not  consider  merely  the  tenant's  view. 
They  ought  not  to  look  at  things  from  one  side  only. 

Mr.  Spencer. — I  suppose  goud  grass  land  has  not  gone 
down  to  th»?  sauie  extent  as  arable  land  ? 

Mr.  J.  Kidner. — The  Pawlett  Hams  have  gone  down 
nearly  a  half. 
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Mr.  S.  Kidner  said  his  fann  was  22  per  cent,  beyoud 
what  it  was  40  years  ago. 

Mr.  Spencer. — Has  much  been  spent  upon  it  P 
Mr.  S.  Kidner.— Nothing  except  a  little  drainage  and 
normal  repairs.     No  addition  has  been  made. 

The  Chairman  said  that  50  years  ago  his  father  took  the 
larm  which  he  (the  Chairman)  now  occupied,  and  the  rent 
was  practically  the  same  now  as  it  was  then. 
Mr.  Spencer. — How  much  is  it  now  P 
The  Chairman. — About  2/.  an  acre  and  tithes.  When  I 
took  the  farm  it  was  raised  25  per  cent.,  but  now  it  has 
been  reduced  to  that  extent. 

Agricultural  land  ought  to  be  exempted  from  all  rates. 
Mr.  S.  Kidner  said  he  lived  within  a  mile  of  Milverton, 
and  he  had  to  help  pay  for  the  sanitary  arrangements 
of  that  place.  His  rates  for  the  last  quarter  were  the 
heaviest  he  had  ever  paid  since  iie  had  been  there.  He 
had  to  pay  for  gas,  and  yet  there  was  no  gas  within  a  mile 
of  him. 

Mr.  Spencer. — You  do  not  pay  at  the  same  rate  as 
houses  P 

Mr.  S.  Kidner. — No ;  but  why  do  we  pay  at  all  P 
Mr.  £.  Musgrave  said  foreign  produce  was  exempted 
from  all  duties  and  customs,  and  be  consi(iered  the  agri- 
cultural land  of  this  countnr  should  be  exempted  from  all 
rates  whatever,  so  that  the  British  farmer  might  be  put  on 
an  equal  footing  with  the  foreign  competitor. 

Mr.  Spencer.— -You  would  not  object  to  pay  on  your 
houses  P 

Mr.  Musgrave. — No,  but  we  object  to  pay  on  tbe  land. 
The  cost  of  roads  should  be  raised  by  a  van  and  wheel 
tax. 

Mr.  Spencer  next  asked  as  to  the  amount  of  capital 
spent  on  the  land. 

Mr.  E.  Musgrave  said  that  landlords  in  order  to  satisfy 
tenants  were  willing  to  do  almost  anything  reasonable  in 
the  improvement  of  buildings  or  the  improvement  of  land 
by  drainage. 

Mr.  S.  Kidner  thought  the  buildings  were  kept  up. 
M  .  Musgrave. — Yes ;  and  improved. 
Mr.  J.   Kidner  thought  tbe  tenants  had  let  the  land 
down  a  great  deal.     He  considered  that  a  lot  of  land  was 
miserably  **  run  down." 
Mr.  Spencer. — ^Through  want  of  capital  P 
Mr.  J .  Kidner. — I  suppose  so. 
Mr.  Bowerman. — And  want  of  confidence. 
Mr.  J.  Kidner  said  a  great  deal  of  it  might  result  from 
want  of  confidence.     If  a  man  spent  a  lot  of  money  on  a 
farm  and  bad  times  came  on  he  was  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  landlord.      He  himself  rejoiced  in  having  a  good 
landlord,  and  he  had  spent  money  freely  on  his  farm  be- 
cause he  felt  confidence  in   his  landlord,   but  he  knew 
instances  in  which  the  same  thing  had  been   done  and 
landlords  had  taken  cruel  advantage  of  it.      When  the 
tenant  tried  to  make  a  bargain  with  his  landlord  there 
were  always  four  or  five  sneaks — ^he  could  call  them  no- 
thing else — ^who  were  ready  to  take  the  fejtm.    This  was 
simply  because  they  had  not  a  proper  Agricultural  Hold- 
ings Act.    A  man  who  &rmed  firom  hand  to  mouth  was 
in  a  position  to  go  to  his  landlord  and  drive  him  to  agree 
to  whatever   he  proposed,  but  a  man   who  farmed  well 
conld  not  afford  to  give  up.    It  was  a  very  small  thing  to 
a  landlord  whether  he  had  an  old  or  a  new  tenant,  but  to 
the  tenant  the  point  was  a  great  one. 

Mr.  T.  Hosegood. — We  want  a  land  court  in  England 
as  much  as  they  do  in  Ireland,  to  act  in  disputes  between 
landlord  and  tenant. 

Mr.  S.  Kidner.— There  ought  to  be  compensation  for 
capricious  disturbance. 

Mr.  Spencer  asked  whether  there  had  been  more  changes 
during  the  last  10  or  12  years  than  previously,  and  the 
answer  was  in  the  afi&rmative. 

Mr.  S.  Kidner  said  there  were  many  cases  in  which  the 
old  tenants  had  been  prepared  to  go  on  with  their  farms 
on  certain  terms,  but  they  could  not  get  these  terms, 
and  new  tenants  had  come  and  driven  for  a  bargain  and 
obtained  it  where  tha  old  tenants  had  not  been  able  to 
do  it. 

Mr.  Bowerman  said  there  were  many  farmers  ,who  went 
about  taking  farms  and  working  them  out. 
Mr.  Spencer. — Where  do  they  come  from  P 
Mr.  Bowerman. — I  am  afraid  they  are  increasing. 
Mr.  J.  Kidner. — Yes,  and  they  sweat  the  farms  out. 
Mr.  Spencer. — ^That  shows  there  is  competition  for  these 
farms. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Kidner  said  the  reason  of  this  was  that  a 
certain  number  of  men  ware  brought  up  to  the  trade  of 
farming,  and  they  were  fit  for  nothing  else.  Many  farms 
were  thrown  out  of  cultivation,  and  the  remaining  ones 
were  unduly  competed  for. 


Mr.  S.  Kidner  thought  there  should  be  an  official  referee, 
which  practically  meant  a  land  court. 

Mr.  Spencer. — Do  you  mean  that  he  should  fix  the 
rentP 

Mr.  S.  Kidner.— No. 

Mr.  Peard. — Each  tenant  must  make  his  own  bargain. 
Mr.  Leversha  said  valuers  had  been  very  beneficial  to 
the  country  up  to  now. 

Mr.  Spencer. — You  have  passed  resolutions  in  reference 
to  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  P 
Mr.  S.  Kidner. — Yes,  the  Taunton  Farmers'  Club  have. 
Mr.  Spencer. — ^That  is  practically  the  scheme   of  the 
Central  Chamber  P 
Mr.  S.  Kidner.— Yes. 

Mr.  T.  Hosegood  thought  mortgaged  land  was  the 
greatest  curse  of  agriculture.  The  land  of  some  gentle- 
men was  so  heavily  mortgaged  that  they  had  not  got  six- 
pence to  spend.  In  some  cases  the  land  had  been  mort- 
gaged by  former  holders,  and  the  present  ones  were 
suffering  from  it.  He  thought  every  mortgage  should  be 
registered,  as  bills  of  sale  were  now,  and  that  there  should 
be  compulsory  registration  of  title. 

Mr.  Soencer  asked  if  the  depression  had  been  more 
acutely  lelt  on  large  or  small  farms. 

One  farmer  thought  it  had  been  felt  least  on  medium- 
sized  farms  of  from  200  to  400  acres.  Poor  corn  bind  had 
suffered  three  times  as  much  as  any  other. 
Pasture  has  not  increased  much  about  here. 
Mr.  J.  Kidner  said  no  farm  could  be  more  economically 
worked  than  one  on  which  there  were  8  or  10  horses  and 
10  or  12  men  employed,  so  that  every  operation  on  the  farm 
could  be  properly  dealt  with.  The  holder  of  a  small 
farm  would  be  better  off  if  he  worked  for  a  big  farmer  as 
he  did  for  himself,  for  such  a  man  would  be  worth  100/.  a 
year. 

It  is  easier  to  let  a  rather  small  farm  than  a  large  one. 
Mr.  J.  Kidner  said  they  were  favoured  with  the  presence 
of  Mr.  F.  T.  Hussey,  Lord  Portman's  agent,  and  he  with 
his  vast  experience  could  say  something  upon  this  point. 

Mr.  Hussey  said  he  had  come  there  to  hear  the  practical 
experience  of  tenant  farmers.  With  respect  to  the  question 
of  large  and  small  farms,  he  quite  agreed  with  what  Mr. 
Kidner  said.  He  believed  a  farm  of  200  to  400  acres  was 
managed  with  much  great  economy  than  a  smaller  one. 
He  thought  small  holdings  might  be  an  advantage  to  the 
country  in  arresting  depopulation  of  the  rural  districts,  but 
he  did  not  generally  find  that  a  man  who  wiphed  to  take  a 
small  holding  had  sufficient  capital  to  work  it  in  the  way  in 
which  a  large  farm  was  worked.  Small  holdings  as  a  rule 
only  answered  when  the  tenanta  had  something  else  to  Lve 
upon,  and  were  not  entirdjr  dependent  on  their  farms.  If 
a  man  had  sons  to  assist  him  it  might  answer,  but  small 
holdings  usually  went  back  in  cultivation. 

The  Chairman. — And  they  do  not  produce  so  much  food 
for  the  people,  acre  for  acre. 

Mr.  Feard  said  there  could  not  be  a  doubt  that  small 
holdings  were  undesirable,  except  near  towns  and  in  dairy 
districts. 

The  cost  of  labour  is  more  than  the  rent.  It  comes  to 
about  9.1.  an  acre. 

Poultry  fiirming  has  not  increased,  but  more  attention  is 
paid  to  poultry  by  those  who  have  them. 
The  depression  is  caused  by  foreign  competition. 
Mr.  T.  Hosegood  thought  they  were  also  paying  too 
much  for  the  raw  material — the  land. 

One  farmer  suggested  protection  as  a  remedy. 
Mr.  T.  Hosegood  said  protection  was  utterly  dead  and 
buried. 

Mr.  S.  Kidner  expressed  the  opinion  that  protection  was 
simply  a  red  herring  drawn  across  the  path,  and  they  must 
turn  their  attention  to  more  practical  subjects.  He  agreed 
that  the  rent  of  the  land  of  this  country  would  have  to 
approximate  somewhat  in  value  to  that  of  other  countries. 
Although  rents  had  been  reduced  they  were  not  yet  low 
enough. 

Mr.  Leversha  hoped  the  slaughter  of  imported  animals 
at  the  port  of  debarcation  would  be  enforced,  as  it  had  been 
the  means  ol  English  farmers  selling  their  bullocks  much 
better. 

Mr.  Bowerman. — ^The  question  is  whether  tbey  should 
not  all  be  sent  in  dead. 

Mr.  Leversha  thought  steps  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
foreign  meat  being  sold  as  English. 

Mr.  Peard  said  rates  were  put  on  the  land  when  it  was 
well  able  to  bear  them,  and  now  that  it  was  not  able  to 
bear  them  he  thought  it  only  fair  and  reasonable  and 
common  sense  that  they  should  be  taken  off,  and  that 
other  people  should  pay  a  greater  share  of  the  local  rates 
and  taxes.  Mr.  Kidner  had  stated  that  he  wanted  more 
freedom  in  agreements,  but  he  did  not  think  there  were 
many  gentlemen  there  who  would  care  to  see  a  man  go  into 
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their  farms  without  some  sort  of  restrictive  agreement  to 
prevent  him  misusing  it.  He  had  never  yet  drawn  an 
agreement  for  a  tenant  to  sign  which  he  would  not  sign 
hmiself,  and  he  had  farmed  for  some  years  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood. 


A.  6. 

Meeting  held  at  the  George  Hotel,  Trowbridge, 
Wilts,  on  the  10th  July,  1894. 

Mr.  E.  Burhidge  (South  Wraxhall)  presided,  and 
there  were  present  Mr.  G.  LI.  Palmer,  Messrs.  H.  Mundy, 
J.  Huntley  (Gallev),  J.  Golledge.  A.  H.  and  S.  Ifird, 
T.  Bazley  and  W.  Blake  (Sfaverton),  H.  S.  Wilkins  and 
B.  C.  Mattick  (Bradford),  W.  Jeffreys  and  W.  H.  Hunt 
(Seinin^ton),  W.  H.  Carv  (Steeple  Ashton),  W.  Rogers 
(Biss).  E.  M.  Francis  (Cockhillj,  J.  Pike  (Holt),  J.  Knight, 
&c.,  &c. 

Mr.  Spencer  first  asked  for  information  relating  to  the 
fall  in  the  prices  of  daiiy  produce.  ^  hat  was  the  price  of 
ohee«e  10  years  ago — was  it  better  than  it  was  now  P 

Mr.  Jefferys  said  present  prices  were  about  SI.  per  ton 
less  than  they  were  in  1834. 

Mr.  Spencer. — What  was  the  price  per  hundredweight  ? 

Mr.  JefiPerys. — It  all  depends  on  quality.  For  instance, 
with  my  cheese  then  I  could  make  66s. — good  Wiltshire 
cheese,  red  as  a  brick. 

Mr.  Palmer. — You  are  the  only  one  in  this  district  who 
makes  that  now. 

Mr.  JefPerys. — There  is  a  good  bit  made  in  the  county, 
but  not  in  this  district. 

Mr.  Spencer. — What  is  the  present  price. 

Mr.  JefFerys. — Fifty-four  shillings.  If  we  were  not  sup- 
plied with  such  an  enormous  amount  of  foreign  cheese  we 
should  have  cheese  at  the  present  time  10*.  per  hundred- 
weight more  than  it  is  now. 

Yearly  tenancies  with  one  year's  notice  are  most  common 
about  here. 

Restrictions  as  to  cultivation  are  commonly  put  into 
agreements,  but  are  not  enforced  so  long  as  a  man  pays  his 
rent  and  does  not  beggar  the  land. 

Reductions  of  rent  have  been  from  10  to  30  per  cent,  on 
grass  land,  and  from  20  to  70  per  cent,  for  arable.  Last 
year  the  abatement  on  grass  land  was  almost  as  much  as  on 
arable. 

Land  is  let  at  about  30*.  an  acre. 

Some  near  the  town  is  3/.  an  acre. 

Tithe  is  very  high  about  here — 6*.  an  acre. 

A  Farmer.— I  used  to  pay  9fl. 

Mr.  Jefferys  observed  that  there  was  land  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood as  bad  as  any  in  Essex.  At  Ashton  Common 
there  was  land  which  was  not  worth  5*.  an  acre. 

Mr.  Spencer.-— What  sort  of  land  is  that  P 

Mr.  J.  Pike.— A  stifE  yellow  clay. 

The  rates  are  more  in  the  £,  but  the  assessments  have 
gone  down. 

The  maintenance  of  roads  should  not  be  put  on  the 
land.    The  van  and  wheel  tax  should  have  been  imposed. 

Mr.  Jefterys  observed  that  he  used  to  contract  for  41, 
per  year  for  one  gate,  and  now  he  paid  a  great  deal  more 
than  that. 

Mr.  Francis  said  he  had  heard  of  a  large  firm  of  millers 
who  under  the  turnpike  system  used  to  pay  over  100^  per 
annum,  and  now  they  were  only  rated  at  40Z.  or  50/.  per 
annum. 

Mr.  Jefierys. — It  is  a  boon  to  them,  and  wholesale 
grocers,  stone  proprietors,  brewers,  and  coal  merchants. 

Mr.  Burbidge.--And  pleasure  seekers. 

Mr.  J.  Pike  said  it  also  cost  a  good  sum  to  keep  ditches 
cleansed  and  hedges  trimmed.  He  had  a  200  acre  farm 
and  nearly  two  miles  of  hedges  and  ditches,  which  cost  him 
at  least  lOL  per  year. 

Mr.  JefPerys.— I  used  to  have  my  hedges  trimmed  by  the 
Turnpike  Trust,  but  I  have  to  do  it  myself  now. 

Good  landlords  put  up  buildings  and  premises  well- 
others  not  so  well. 

Many  landlords  say  they  cannot  spend  money  upon 
improvenaents  because  they  have  reduced  the  rents. 

Wiltshire  has  not  a  good  reputation  in  the  way  of 
buildings. 

In  some  parts  of  Wiltshire,  such  as  on  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort's  property  at  Badminton,  on  Lord  Methuen*s 
property,  on  the  Duke  of  Somerset's  property,  on  Mr. 
Long's  property,  &c.,  the  farm  premises  arc  well  kept  up. 
There  are  no  farms  unlet  a  bout  here.  The-e  is  considerttble 
competition  for  dairy  farms  in  the  neighbourhood,  men 
commg  from  other  counties  here,  and  from  farms  on  the 
hills. 


Mr.  Jefferys. — We  work  hard  and  try  to  get  along,  and 
ii  a  Wiltshireman  cannot  do  this,  no  man  in  the  world 
ran. 

The  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  is  not  much  used. 

Mr.  Jefferys  said  they  could  depend  upon  it  that  the 
man  who  spent  fireely  or.  the  land,  who  used  plenty  of 
com,  cake,  and  artificial  manures,  was  the  man  who  made 
most  headway. 

Mr.  Pike. — I  should  say  there  is  not  sufficient  protection 
under  the  Agricultural  tifoldings  Act.  If  a  man  does  as 
Mr.  Jefferys  says,  the  landlord  may  give  him  notice  to  quit, 
and  when  you  come  to  the  Act,  I  say  there  is  not  sufficient 
protection.  The  landlord  has  a  much  better  chance  than 
we  have. 

Mr.  Jefferys  suggested  that  a  clause  should  be  inserted 
that  there  should  be  compensation  for  the  home-grown 
com  fed  on  the  farm. 

Mr.  Pike.— I  do  not  think  the  Act  allows  sufficient  for 
unexhausted  improvements. 

Mr.  Palmer. — I  think  it  is  seldom  put  in  force  here. 

There  has  been  a  downward  tendency  in  farmincr  smce 
1880.  . 

Cheese  has  fallen  1/.  per  cwt.  Cheddar  cheese  is  56*. 
now.  Ten  years  ago  it  was  63*.  In  1880  it  was  76s. 
Wilts  double  cheese  is  now  60.«.;  it  was  78*.  to  80f. 
Butter  has  not  fallen  very  much.  Ten  years  ago  summer 
milk  was  \s.  4id.  per  barn  gallon  in  London.  It  is  now 
Is.  \d.  or  Is.  2d.  The  carriage  is  Md.  per  imperial 
gallon. 

As  to  swine  fever,  Mr.  Burbidge  considered  if  half  the 
money  spent  in  slaughtering  pigs  on  account  of  swine  fever 
was  spent  on  an  examination  of  the  styes  it  would  do  much 
greater  good  than  at  present.  Many  styes  were  totally 
unfit  as  such  ;  they  were  sufficient  to  breed  the  fever ; 
and  should  be  inspected  and  condemned. 

The  Commissioner. — You  mean  that  sanitary  regulations 
should  be  enforced.     Are  they  not  enforced  now  P 

Mr.  Burbidge. — Our  sanitary  inspectors  never  go  near  a 
pig-stye. 

Mr.  Bazley  was  of  opinion  the  authorities  overlooked 
the  source  of  swine  fever  altogether.  He  believed  it  was 
in  the  drainage  and  the  places  the  pigs  were  fed  from. 
I'he  vessels  holding  their  food  were  often  worse  than  the 
drainage,  and  these  were  overlooked  altogether.  The 
sanitary  arrangements  carried  out  by  the  authorities  were 
merely  superficial ;  they  did  not  look  at  the  origin  of  the 
disease  at  all. 

A  great  deal  of  land  has  been  laid  down  to  grass,  and 
dairying  has  increased.  More  poultry  is  kept  now, 
especially  on  the  downs. 

There  are  plenty  of  small  dairy  farms  of  about  40  acres 
about  here,     'i'hey  have  manai(ed  to  live. 

Last  year  hit  them  hard,  and  some  have  been  obUged  to 
sell  up. 

I'he  small  arable  farmer  has  done  badly. 

ITie  carriage  of  feeding  stuffs  has  increased  bd.  a  ton. 

The  Commissioner. — Are  there  any  remedies  to  be 
suggested  P 

Mr.  Francis.— I  think  the  relief  of  local  taxation  is  about 
the  only  thing. 

Mr.  Mattick. — And  the  carriage  of  milk. 

Suggestions  v/ere  also  made  that  all  foreign  produce  sold 
in  this  country  should  be  marked  and  sold  as  such,  it 
being  pointed  out  that  a  good  deal  of  it  is  palmed  off  as 
English  at  present,  such  as  cheese,  butter,  eggs,  &c.,  &c. 

Asked  if  he  thought  the  imposition  of  a  malt  tax  would 
raise  the  price  of  barley  at  all,  Mr.  Wilkins  said  it  would 
not  hurt  it. 

Mr.  Knight. — It  would  keep  the  foreigner  out  of  the 
malthouse. 

Mr.  Jeffreys.— -And  we  should  have  better  beer. 

The  Commissioner. — Is  there  any  objection  to  the  law  of 
distress  ? 

Mr.  Burbidge.— I  think  the  landlord  should  have  on 
year  certainly. 

Manufactured  articles  should  be  taxed. 

Farmers  do  not  keep  accounts. 


A.  7. 

Meeting  held  at  the  Lamb  Hotel,  Wallingford, 
Berkshire,  on  the  20th  July  1894. 
Mr.  A.  D.  Wells  presided,  and  amongst  those  present 
were— Messrs.  T.  Latham,  E.  Fairthorne.  S.  W.  Cozens, 
W.  T.  Twidell,  H.  R.  Cooper,  T.  P.  Hatt,  R.  Hatt.  J.  P. 
Kmg,  T.  Dodd,  R.  Wilder,  T.  Alisopp,  Jarmam,  R.  D. 
Buswell,  W.  R.  Cozens,  H.  dozens,  F.  Shrubb,  W. 
Cozens,  G.  F.  Abbott.  G.  Abbott,  W.  H.  Smith,  C.  Hunt 
Hicks,  J.  W.  Champion,  T.  Forty,  B.  Tubb,  H.  W* 
Orpwood,  A.  Buckell,  Hamman?,  &c. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  AGRICULTURE  : 


The  usual  Conditions  of  Tenure  in  the  District. 

On  this  question  the  Commissioner  ascertained  that 
until  20  or  30  years  ago  the  oiistouiary  tenure  of  land  and 
farms  was  bj  lease.  Now,  however,  the  tenure  was 
generally  a  yearly  tenancy,  with  two  years'  running  notice. 
There  was  no  confidence  in  agriculture  at  the  present 
time,  and  it  was  most  doubtful  whether  anyone  would 
take  on  a  farm  under  a  lease.  Questioned  as  to  what 
conditions,  if  any,  farmers  were  under  in  the  cultivation  of 
their  holdmgs,  it  was  stated  that  under  leases  certain 
restrictions  were  imposed  during  the  last  year  of  tenancy, 
but  now,  it  was  stated,  farmers  would  not  accept  con- 
ditions as  to  cultivation,  the  terms  being,  in  most  cases, 
"two  years'  notice,  pay  your  rent,  and  do  as  you  like/' 


Reductions  and  Abatements  of  Rent, 

Mr.  Spencer  next  proceeded  to  inquire  into  the  par- 
ticulars of  reductions  and  abatements  in  rent  since  bad 
times  had  begun.  These,  of  course,  varied  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  land  and  the  landlord.  A  "  good  " 
landlord,  it  was  stated,  would  make  a  reduction  of  50  per 
cent,  on  good  land,  while  another  would  onljr  allow 
10  per  cent.  The  average  reduction,  it  was  estimated, 
would  be  about  30  per  cent.  Larger  abatements  had  been 
made  on  land  on  the  hills  than  in  the  vale. 

Tithe  was  7s,  to  lit.  per  acre. 

Local  Rates  and  other  Burdens  on  the  Land, 

There  was  a  somewhat  lengthy  conversation  on  this 
question.  Some  gentleman  maintained  that  the  highway 
rate  had  been  increased,  though  it  was  pointed  out  that 
since  the  abolition  of  turnpikes  the  county  council  con- 
tributed a  large  sum  towards  the  repair  of  the  highways. 
As  to  rates  on  the  whole,  it  was  stated  that  formerly  the 
local  rates  amounted  to  as  much  as  3s,  or  3s,  6d,  in  the  j£. 
while  now,  notwithstanding  the  increase  in  the  highway 
rate,  they  did  not  exceed  2s,  or  2s,  6d.  altogether.  It  was 
asserted,  moreover,  that  the  assessments  had  in  very  many 
cases  decreased,  so  that  if  the  same  amount  in  the  Jt  were 
charged  the  sum  paid  was  less  than  formerly. 

One  gentleman  advocated  the  abolition  of  the  land  tax, 
and  another  that  it  should  be  paid  partly  by  the  landlord 
and  partly  by  the  tenant. 

Opinion  appeared  unanimous  that  the  fairest  way  of 
adjusting  taxation  would  be  to  put  it  all  upon  house  pro- 
pert  v  and  buildings,  so  that  the  manufacturer  and  farmer 
would  be  placed  on  a  more  equal  footing. 

The  Outlay  of  Capital  on  the  Land, 

The  next  miatter  for  consideration  was  whether  the 
outlay  of  capital  had  been  maintained,  had  landlords 
durmg  the  depression  spent  as  much  on  the  improvements 
of  the  holdings  as  they  used  to  P  Upon  this  point  but 
little  discussion  ensued,  it  being  stated  that  formerly,  in 
the  good  times,  landlords  did  little  or  nothing  in  the* way 
of  improvements,  while  recently  a  great  deal  had  been 
done.  As  to  how  land  was  cultivated  it  was  stated  that 
now  it  was,  on  the  average,  not  done  so  well  as  formerly. 

The  Agricultural  Holdings  Act. 

But  few  farmers  took  advantage  of  this  Act,  on  account 
of  the  altered  circumstances,  a  tenant  farmer  being  now 
more  his  own  master  than  formerly.  He  could  now  make 
his  oWR  terms,  where  he  could  not  a  few  years  ago. 

Approval  was  expressed  of  the  principle  of  the  Act, 
but  some  gentlemen  stated  that  they  should  not  bother 
about  taking  advantage  of  it  but  should  farm,  during  the 
last  two  years  of  a  tenancy,  to  protect  themselves;  and 
that  if  a  tenant  made  a  claim  the  landlord  sent  in  a 
counter-claim,  for  dilapidation  of  buildings,  &c.,  which 
exceeded  the  tenant's,  though  the  justice  of  such  was 
admitted. 

Another  farmer  remarked  that  the  Act  onl^  appeared  to 
do  the  tenant  good  when  he  was  giving  up  his  farm ;  they 
wanted  something  to  keep  him  going.  It  was  suggested 
that  the  condition  of  the  land  should  also  be  made  a 
subject  for  compensation.  This,  it  was  mentioned,  might 
be  accomplished  by  the  cleanliness  of  the  land  or  otherwise 
being  scheduled  when  a  tenant  took  possession  and  at  the 
expiration  of  his  tenancy,  though  it  was  pointed  out  that 
the  cleanliness  of  the  land  was  due  as  much  to  the  seasons 
,  as  to  the  intelligence  of  the  farmer. 


The  Causes  of  the  Depression, 

The  price  of  com  had  been  falling  for  some  years,  owing 
to  the  effect  of  foreign  competition,  and  last  year  the  price 
of  stock  also  fell  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  keep. 
Questioned  as  to  whether  the  tendency  of  receat  years  to 
very  large  holdings  had  added  to  the  cause  of  the  depres- 
sion, the  general  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  the  tenant  of  a 
la^ge  arable  holding  had  the  advantage  of  a  smaller  one, 
the  latter  being  considered  by  many  a  failure. 

Suggested  Remedies, 

Amongst  the  remedies  which  it  was  thought  would  be 
of  most  benefit  to  the  agriculturists  were  the  re-imposition 
ot  the  malt  tax,  and  the  suggestion  that  beer  should  be 
brewed  from  malt  and  hops  only  and  not  from  substitutes ; 
this,  it  was  thought,  would  lead  to  the  purchase  of  English 
barley,  which  was  superior  to  foreign. 

A  good  many  mills  in  the  neighbourhood  had  been 
closed,  and  it  was  suggested  that  a  tax  should  be  put  on 
flour — a  manufacturcKl  article.  At  present  farmers  used 
a  large  quantity  of  bran  and  offal,  and  if  this  suggestion 
were  carried  out  it  was  estimated  that  to  many  it  would 
mean  a  savinf^  of  30/.  or  40/.  a  year,  while  it  would  be  the 
means  of  findmg  labour  for  many. 

On  the  matter  of  tithe,  one  gentleman  advocated  that 
the  tithe-owner  should  take  it  in  kind,  and  another  that 
the  tithe  receiver  should  have  one-tenth  of  the  Und. 

It  was  estimated  that  the  railway  rates  had  increased 
^ve  per  cent,  for  the  freight  on  hay  and  straw,  and  the 
very  high  rates  gave  privileges  to  the  foreign  producer. 
Complaint  was  expressed  that  the  Great  Western  Railway 
charged  Is.  for  the  carriage  of  30  lbs.  of  butter  from  this 
neighbourhood  to  London  and  the  same  sum  for  only 
6  lbs.,  while  it  could  be  brought  from  Australia  at  id,  a 
lb.  As  another  instance  of  the  inequality  of  the  railway 
rates,  it  was  stated  that  a  quantity  of  potatoes  could  be 
sent  from  Banbury  to  London  for  a  less  sum  than  from 
Culham  to  London,  notwithstanding  the  latter  was  a  much 
shorter  distance. 

Attention  was  drawn  to  the  system  of  rebate.  Many 
people  were  unaware  of  this,  which  it  was  explained  was 
that  a  farmer  could  claim  from  the  railway  company  an 
abatement  of  half-a-crown  on  the  charge  for  the  carriage  of 
a  ton.  The  freight  for  sheep  had  been  iucreased,  and 
no  drover's  tickets  were  now  given,  the  result  being  that 
sheep  were  now  often  driven  long  distances  by  road,  instead 
of  being  dispatched  to  the  eastern  counties  or  elsewhere 
by  rail. 

A  suggestion  which  found  unanimous  approval  was  that 
foreign  meat  should  be  marked  and  sold  as  such.  As  to 
Low  the  marking  should  be  done,  it  was  suggested  that 
every  butcher  who  sold  it  should  have  a  sign  over  his 
shop  to  that  effect,  and  that  every  joint  that  was  sent 
out  or  sold  over  the  counter  should  have  a  ticket  marked 
"  foreign." 


A.  8. 

Meeting  held  at  the  Red  Lion  HoTBt,  Lam- 
BOUBNE,  Berks,  on  the  24th  July  1894. 

Amongst  those  present  were— Mr.  Stephen  Brown,  of 
Fawley,  alderman  of  the  Berks  County  Council,  Mr. 
Ehjah  Bew,  Eastbury,  agent  for  Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
Bart.,  Messrs.  W.  Palmer  (CoUege  House),  W.  C.  Cox 
(Kmgwood),  W,  Spacknuin,  J.  Spackman,  John  Eatwell 
(Parsonace  Farm),  Craddock  (Letcombe  Bassett),  A\iUiam 
Cartwnght,  Richard  Cartwright,  C.  Manchester  (Wood- 
lands),  H.  J.  Bell,  J.  Warrack,  McKay,  S.  Dunningham, 
and  others. 

There  are  very  few  leases  now ;  40  years  ago  they  were 
all  leases. 

ITiere  is  very  little  restriction  as  to  croppiug.  The 
custom  of  the  country  is  to  farm  on  the  fourcourse  system. 
A  great  deal  of  sainfoin  is  grown  about  here. 

The  custom  is  for  the  landlord  to  find  materials  for 
repau-s  and  the  tenant  the  kbour,  but  in  most  cases  the 
work  IS  now  done  by  the  landlord. 

Hay  and  straw  can  be  sold.  Many  farmers  have  sold 
what  they  could,  but  a  great  many  have  not  a  bit  of  wheat 
straw  on  the  premises. 

The  reduction  of  rental  has  been  about  60  per  cent. 
On  Sur  Francis  Burdett's  estate  it  has  been  one-third 

The  average  rental  is  lOs,  an  acre,  although  some  land 
IS  let  for  the  tithes  only,  which  is  6*.  or  6s.  an  acre. 

Not  very  much  land  is  cut  of  cultivation  about  here. 

Mr.  Bew.— Most  of  it  is  cultivated  by  the  owners  be- 
tween here  and  Newbury.    They  would  be  glad  to  let  if 
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they  could.  All  this  land  would  have  to  pay  tithe.  1 
have  not  heard  of  any  persons  getting  a  reduction  of  the 
tithe  under  the  Act  of  1891. 

Mr.  Brown. — ^There  is  a  farm  of  400  acres  near  me  let 
formerly  at  U.  an  acre,  less  the  tithe  paid  by  the  tenant, 
which  brought  it  to  14s.  an  acre.  That  farm  is  now  let  at 
lOOL  a  year,  and  the  landlord  pays  the  tithe.  If  lie 
pockets  10/.  he  thinks  himself  a  lucky  man.  The  farm 
was  unlet  for  several  years,  and  then  the  tithe-owner 
stepped  in,  saying  if  the  land  was  not  let  he  should  sell 
it.  It  waa  taken  by  the  present  tenant,  who  pays  the  tithe 
amounting  to  about  90/. 

The  average  for  tithe  is  not  taken  rightly.  It  is  taken 
only  on  the  best  com  that  we  send  to  market.  If  we  sent 
second  quality  corn  to  market  it  would  not  pay  the  cost  of 
carriage.  The  tithe  is  one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  we 
have  l>ecau8e  it  is  a  rent. 

Mr.-  R.  Cart  Wright  said  on  his  208  acres  of  land  he  had 
to  pay  18/.  tithe.     That  is  all  the  land  is  worth. 

There  are  thousands  of  acres  near  here  not  worth  5^.  an 
acre.     Some  land  is  worth  nothing. 

Mr.  Bew  thought  there  should  b*  a  re-valuation  for 
tithe. 

Mr.  R.  Cart^vright  said  he  most  objected  to  the  tithe. 
He  would  not  mind  rates  and  taxes,  but  tithe  was  more 
than  the  rent.  If  there  was  a  re-valuation  the  tithe  would 
be  very  much  lowered.  Some  land  was  fit  for  nothing 
but  a  sheep  run.  It  could  not  be  let,  and  was  nothing 
but  a  millstone  round  their  necks. 

Many  farms  about  here  that  used  to  have  sheep  have 
now  no  sheep  at  all.  The  depression  was  so  heavy  that 
many  have  sold  their  stock  to  meet  demands. 

The  regular  system  here  is  to  keep  a  lambing  flock  and 
sell  the  lambs  in  August. 

Mr.  Cartwright. — Last  year  I  had  nothing  to  keep  the 
sheep,  so  I  sold  them  out.  If  we  hired  keep  it  reduced  the 
value  of  the  sheep,  and  we  were  obliged  to  get  rid  of  them 
or  starve  them. 

Rates  have  not  increased  much.  They  do  not  hurt  us 
much.    The  rates  are  not  more  in  the  £  than  they  were. 

The  highwav  rate  has  increased,  it  is  10c/.  m  the  £, 
The  fi^rant  in  aid  from  the  county  council  is  a  great  help. 
There  are  no  school  boards  about  here. 
There  is  a  difficulty  in  finding  tenants,  especially  for 
large  farms.    There  have  not  been  many  changes. 

There  is  a  farmer  not  far  from  here  who  put  10,000/. 
into  his  farm  and  lost  it  all.  'J'here  is  one  farmer  in  the 
bankruptcy  court  now. 

Mr.  Cox. — I  should  never  have  taken  my  farm  if  the 
late  sieward  had  not  assured  me  the  Lamboume  Valley 
Railway  would  be  open  within  12  months. 

Mr.  Cartwright. — We  want  the  Government  to  help  us 
with  the  money.  It  wants  funds  to  bring  the  line  along. 
It  would  he  one  of  the  greatest  boons  to  this  neighbour* 
hood.  We  are  placed  in  great  difficulty,  owing  to  hling 
nine  or  ten  miles  from  a  station.  The  profit  is  taken  off 
our  produce  by  the  carriage.  If  we  had  a  railway  I  could 
deliver  all  my  com  in  two  days,  whereas  it  now  takes 
about  a  month. 

The  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  is  no  good.  (A  farmer : 
"  My  expenditure  for  three  years  on  cake,  corn,  and 
"  manure  was  3,700/.,  and  I  claimed  one-third  of  the  last 
**'  year's  amount.  The  landlord  claimed  550/.  for  dilapi- 
"  dations  and  got  350/.  I  got  nothing.  You  cannot 
**  fairly  exclude  she  landlord's  claim  for  dilapidations 
"  altogether,  but  the  buildings  should  have  been  put  in 
'*  repait  before  I  went  there.")  The  unly  fair  way  is  to 
value  in  and  value  out  all  round. 

(A  Farmer. — "  I  took  a  farm  which  was  dreadfully  filthy, 
**  and  if  I  gave  it  up  now  it  would  be  at  a  loss.") 

More  temporary  grass  and  sainfoin  is  grown.  Some 
have  gone  in  for  poultry.  The  distance  from  the  railway 
is  the  great  difficulty. 

Labour  costs  1  /.  an  acre.  There  is  very  little  less  labour 
employed. 

(.V  Farmer. — "  There  is  not  nearly  the  amount  expended 
on  labour  that  there  was.'*) 

It  takes  three  men  to  do  the  work  that  two  men  used  to 
do. 

The  wages  are  lOs,  a  week  for  an  ordinary  labourer  and 
12».  for  a  shepherd,  with  Michaelmas  money. 
We  cannot  get  the  class  of  men  we  used  to. 
More  men  were  out  of  work  this  winter  than  usual. 
There  are  men  out  of  work  now.     A  good  worker  can 
always  get  employment. 

The  larger  the  holding  the  more  has  been  lost.  The 
last  two  years  have  been  worse  than  1879. 

Very  few  men  come  here  from  other  parts.  Some  7^^^^ 
ago  some  Lincolnshire  men  tock  farms  about  here.  They 
have  all  given  them  up.  It  wants  a  man  bred  in  the 
neighbourhood. 


Foreign  competition,  low  pri-jes,  and  bad  seasons  have 
caused  the  depression.  Farmers  have  lost  more  than  their 
rent. 

Mr.  Cartwright. — *'  I  lost  three  rents  last  year.  I  simply 
"  grew  no  straw,  no  hay,  no  corn.  In  years  gone  by  I 
"  grew  36  tons  of  hay,  and  Jast  year  it  was  only  5  tons, 
"  and  I  had  to  go  over  the  same  area  for  it." 

A  tax  should  be  put  on  foreign  flour,  and  foreign  barley 
and  malt  should  be  taxed. 

Eveiy  brewer  should  be  compelled  to  brew  pure  beer. 

Foreign  meat  should  be  marked. 

(A  Farmer. — "  I  think  we  should  go  back  to  the  old  pro- 
tection.") 

llie  Ground  Game  Act  did  a  great  deal  of  good. 

(A  Farmer. — "  I  do  not  think  the  landlord  should  have 
the  right  of  distress.") 

Land  (256  acres)  here  was  bought  at  24,000/.  about  15 
years  ago.  It  has  just  been  sold  at  5,000/.  subject  to  tithes 
(220/.). 


A  9. 

Meeting  held  at  the  Town  Hall.,  Reading,  on 
THE  28tk  July  1894,  convened  by  the  Berks 
and  Oxon  Chamber  of  Agriculture. 

Amongst  those  present  were — Mr.  W.  G.  Mount,  M.P. 
(chairman  of  the  Berks  and  Oxon  Chamber  of  Agricul- 
ture), Messrs.  J.  Lousley,  M.  Morse,  W.  Campin,  H.  Sim- 
mons, C.  Simmons,  W.  A.  Simmons,  T.  P.  Hatt,  J.  H. 
Millard,  W.  H.  Dunn,  C.C,  A.  R.  Tull  (vice-chairman  of 
the  Berks  County  Council),  C.  A.  Ferard,  J.  H.  Fellowes, 
J. P..  Walshe,  Waltham,  Eady,  G.  Bayliss,  T.  Latham, 
C.C,  M.  J.  Suttou,  L.  Sutton,  D.  Vanderstegen,  J.  Wilson, 
Stanford,  inn.,  J.  Burbidge,  C.C,  £.  Whitfield,  W.  J. 
Henman,  T.  Latham,  C.C,  &c. 

Mr.  C  Simmons  said  the  farms  were  mostly  let  on  yearly 
tenancies.  Leases  were  uncommon  now,  tenants  not  asking 
for  them.  Mr.  Simmons  added  that  he  knew  of  a  farm  of 
1,650  acres  which  was  now  let  at  450/.  a  year,  but  which 
was  formerly  let  at  1,500/.  a  year. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Simmons  said  the  &rm  was  only  partly  in 
Berkshire.  The  rent  roll  on  another  estate  was  in  1872 
.•J,42l/.,  while  now  the  landlord  only  received  1,935/.,  and 
the  tenant  had  the  exclusive  right  of  shooting,  which 
would  let  at  over  100/.  a  year.  As  another  instance  of  the 
depreciation  in  rents  he  might  mention  there  was  a  good 
sound  farm,  within  14  miles  of  Reading,  which  in  18/2 
was  let  at  840/.  a  year,  and  for  which  the  tenant  paid  237/. 
for  tithe.  The  farm  consisted  of  500  acres,  and  there  was 
a  fair  proportion  of  grass,  amongst  which  was  30  acres  of 
Thames  meadow.  It  was  now  let  at  500/.  a  year,  the  land- 
lord paying  the  tithe  and  doing  all  the  repairs,  which  were 
formerly  done  by  the  tenant.  The  tenant,  however,  had 
now  the  right  of  shooting,  and  could  probably  make  at 
least  100/.  by  this  means. 

The  Commissioner. — What  do  you  consider  is  the  general 
depreciation  of  rents  in  this  neighbourhood  ? 

Mr.  W^  A.  Simmons  said  he  had  carefully  worked  it  out, 
and  had  found  that  it  was  as  nearly  as  possible  47i  per 
cent. ;  that  was  the  difference  in  the  rent  in  1876  and  at 
the  present  time. 

In  reply  to  the  Commissioner,  Mr.  Simmons  said  poor 
land  had  fallen  in  value  more  than  the  better  class. 

The  Commissioner. — Is  there  much  land  not  let  about 
hereP 

Mr.  W.  A.  SimiTions. — We  have  a  good  many  farms  for 
which  there  is  no  tenant  at  all.  All  round  this  district  the 
farms  are  almost  exclusively  farmed  by  the  owners. 

Mr.  Baylis  said  he  was  at  Mr.  Wroughton's  house  the 
other  day,  and  an  old  farmer  said  it  was  harder  to  get  a 
farm  under  Mr.  Wroughton  in  his  days  than  it  was  a  post 
under  Government.  In  his  (Mr.  WrouKht'»n's)  father's 
time  they  had  plenty  of  names  duwn  fur  the  first  farm  that 
ofiPered.  That  showed  the  difference  between  the  present 
condition  of  things  and  what  it  was  in  former  times.  An 
old  farmer  had  stated  that  they  ought  to  get  five  quarters 
of  wheat  per  acre,  if  the  land  was  properly  cultivated. 
Though  that,  of  course,  was  not  a  fact,  still  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  sound  argument  in  it ;  he  (Mr.  Baylis)  believed 
that  on  three  partd  of  Mr.  Wroughton's  land  they  should 
be  able  to  grow  five  quarters  of  wheat  per  acre,  if  well 
cultivated. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  whether  many  fanners  had 
become  bankrupt, — 

Mr.  W.  A.  Simmons  should  not  like  to  say  how  many 
had  become  bankrupt. 

Mr.  Whitfield  thought  the  farmers  were  not  actually 
bankrupt,  but  having  lost  all  they  had,  gavti  up  farming 
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Landlords  generally  in  this  nei^hbourliood  had  treated 
their  tenants  with  the  greatest  consideration. 

Moderate  sized  farms  of  200  or  300  acres,  with  a  fair 
proportion  of  grass,  were  said  to  let  fast  enough  at  a  reduced 
rent. 

Mr.  H.  Simmons  observed  that  they  had  in  Berkshire  a 
good  many  tenant  farmers  from  distant  counties. 

Mr.  Lousley's  experience  was  that  farmers  were  always 
coming  into  Berkshire  from  Somersetshire. 

Mr.  H.  Simmons. — ^The  men  who  come  from  the  west 
with  means  keep  more  stock  than  local  farmers. 

The  Commissioner  asked  if  there  was  any  way  in  which 
these  fEkrmers  made  the  land  pay  better  than  local  agricul- 
turists ? 

Mr.  H.  Simmons  thought  they  worked  harder  and  lived 
close. 

Mr.  Henman  said  the  men  who  came  from  the  west 
were  accustomed  to  keep  cows  and  were  doing  a  serious 
injury  to  local  farmers  by  letting  down  the  price  of  milk. 
These  farmers  sent  milk  to  London  for  six  months  at  6}c?. 
per  gallon.  He  complained  of  a  lack  of  combination 
amongst  farmers  on  the  milk  question.  The  London  milk 
sellers  combined,  and  their  price  was  6Jrf.  jier  gallon,  a 
penny  being  charged  for  the  carriage. 

Mr.  Waltham,  a  Somersetshire  farmer,  said  milk  produc- 
tion was  the  only  thing  to  keep  a  farmer  going  ;  and  that, 
like  everything  else,  was  being  overdone. 

The  question  was  asked  whether  local  rates  had  in- 
creased P 

Mr.  Henman  said  they  had  where  a  school  board  had 
been  introduced.  The  school  board  rate  came  from  the 
farmer,  but  a  voluntary  subscription  from  landlord  as 
well. 

Mr.  Whitfield  said  if  there  was  no  school  board  farmers 
were  obliged  to  give  a  subscription. 

Mr.  Lousley  stated  that  if  tney  looked  at  their  rate-books 
they  would  find  that  the  rates  were  no  higher  now  than 
they  were  20  or  30  ^ears  ago. 

The  general  opinion  was  that  rates  were  not  so  high. 

Mr.  Lousley  reminded  farmers  that  they  now  obtained 
an  allowance  from  the  county  council,  who  obtained  the 
money  from  Government  towards  various  expenses  on  the 
land. 

Mr.  Waltham  thought  the  abatement  in  the  rates  was 
due  to  the  amount  spent  in  out-door  relief  being  reduced. 

Mr.  Tull  said  poor  law  relief  had  gone  down  in  the 
Newbury  Union  at  least  a  third.  He  was  not  speaking  of 
the  Bradfield  Union,  because  that  was  exceptional  in  this 
respect. 

Mr.  Simmons  informed  the  Commissioner  that  the  main 
roads  were  kept  in  repair  by  the  county  council. 

Mr.  Ferard  thougnt  it  v/as  rather  hard  that  farmers 
should  have  to  pay  a  sanitary  rate. 

Mr.  Whitfield  contended  that  it  was  a  great  injustice 
that  local  highways  were  not  supported  by  those  who  used 
them  most,  and  added  that  the  wheel  tax  would  have  been 
a  fair  way  of  meeting  this  difficulty.  He  urged  that  the 
wear  of  the  roads  by  the  farmers  was  nothing  like  so  great 
as  by  brewers*  drays,  timber  carriages,  &c. 

Mr.  Tull  referred  to  a  parish  in  which  from  4,000/.  to 
5,000^  was  spent  on  drainage  ;  three  parts  of  this  had  to 
be  raised  by  the  houses,  and  the  remaining  fourth  by  the 
land. 

In  reply  to  the  Commissioner,  Mr.  C.  Simmons  said 
tithe  was  very  heavy  in  some  parishes,  being  from  f  5.  6d,  to 
Ss.  per  acre. 

Mr.  Dunn  said  on  one  farm  in  his  own  parish  the  tithe 
was  12*.  3d.  per  acre, 

Mr.  Baylis  reiiiarked  that  the  whole  of  the  tithe  at 
Lambourne  went  out  of  the  parish,  it  being  in  the  hands  of 
lay  appropriators.  If  the  Government  would  advance 
money  at  2}  per  cent,  for  a  lonjj  period,  say  100  years,  that 
burden  would  be  considerably  lightened.  That  was,  he 
thought,  the  only  way  to  deal  with  it.  They  had  no  wish  to 
rob  either  lay  or  rectorial  appropriators. 

The  Commissioner. — You  think  tithe  is  a  serious  draw- 
back to  this  land  P 

Mr.  W.  A  Simmons. — Yes,  both  to  letting  and  selling. 
He  instanced  a  farm  in  Oxfordshire,  at  which  the  tithe 
amounted  to  128/.  a  year  on  780  acres,  and  cited  another 
which  had  gone  down  in  rent  from  800/.  to  150/.  a  year, 
within  the  last  few  years. 

The  Commissioner  supposed  that  the  tithe  had  not  gone 
down  in  value  in  proportion  to  the  estates  ?-Mr.  C.  Simmons. 
—No. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Simmons,  suggesting  a  remedy,  said  one  of 
the  wisest  things  the  Government  could  do  would  be  to 
press  forward  a  scheme  for  tithe  redemption.  He  would 
propose  that  it  should  be  redeemed  at  three  per  cent,  in  50 
years' time.    There  should  be  a  re-valuation  of  the  tithe. 


He  did  not  see  any  difficulty  in  arranging  a  fair  scheme  of 
redemption. 

The  8th  section  of  the  Tithe  Act,  1891,  has  not  been 
made  use  of. 

The  question  was  asked  whether  the  outlay  of  capital  on 
the  land  has  been  maintained  P 

Mr.  H.  Simmons. — Generally  speaking  there  has  been  a 
large  outlay  on  buildings. 

Mr.  C.  Simmons. — I  think  on  the  whole  this  district  is 
farmed  extremely  well,  but  tenants  pay  a  less  rental  and  ask 
for  more  buildings. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Simmons  pointed  out  that  if  tenants  took 
farms  for  dairying  purposes  they  must  have  a  cow-house 
and  other  sorts  of  buildings  connected  therewith. 

The  Commissioner. — When  these  are  asked  for  are  they 
put  up  ? 

Mr.  W.  A  Simmons. — If  the  landlord  is  dependent  on 
his  rent  they  cannot  be,  but  in  most  cases  he  is  only  too 
willing  to  meet  the  tenant,  if  possible. 

Mr.  Martin  Sutton  thought  that  agricultural  land  had 
never  been  able  to  support  itself. 

Questioned  by  the  Commissioner  as  to  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  Act,  Mr.  C.  Simmons  said  it  was  practically  a 
dead  letter. 

Mr.  Campin. — I  did  not  know  there  was  one. 

The  Commissioner. — Why  is  it  a  failure  P 

Mr.  Simmons — You  can  take  more  out  of  the  land 
yourself  than  you  can  by  any  claim  under  the  Act. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Simmons  mentioned  that  he  attended  the 
Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture  as  the  representative  of 
the  local  Chamber.  Mr.  Latham  was  a  member  of  the 
special  committee  appointed  to  consider  amendments  to  the 
Act.  They  recommended  that  the  farmer  should  be  induced 
to  farm  well,  and  that  on  the  termination  of  a  tenancy  he 
should  be  secured  as  to  any  capital  he  might  have  expended 
and  the  landlord  should  be  entitled  to  claim  for  dilapida- 
tions. It  was  recommended  that  a  wise  course  to  pursue 
was  to  have  a  schedule  of  the  state  of  the  farm  both  in  regard 
to  its  condition  and  terms  of  tenancy  when  a  tenant  entered 
upon  it,  and  also  when  he  left. 

The  Commissioner.— Would  the  valuation  be  very 
expensive  P 

Mr.  Simmons. — No,  not  at  all. 

The  Commissioner  wished  for  information  as  to  the 
general  outlay  by  tenants. 

Mr.  C.  Simmons  said  there  appeared  to  be  no  security 
for  it.  If  he  gave  up  a  farm  ha  snould  be  very  careful  not 
to  make  any  claim,,  but  to  get  everything  he  could  out  of 
the  land. 

The  Commissioner. — That  is  not  always  possible  P 

Mr.  H.  Simmons. — As  a  rule  a  tenant  does  not  leave 
much. 

The  Commissioner. — Suppose  a  tenant  farms  well  to  the 
end  of  his  tenancy  P 

^f  r.  Campin.— Try  to  get  it  back ;  if  not  there  will  be 
a  counterclaim. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Simmons  said  what  they  wanted  to  ensure 
was  security  for  continuous  good  farming.  It  was  very 
difficult  to  say  how  it  should  be  done,  but  if  the  resolution 
of  the  local  Chamber  was  passed  by  the  Central  Chamber  the 
Act  would  have  to  be  modified  in  this  direction. 

Referring  to  the  Ground  Game  Act,  Mr.  Henman  said 
he  was  of  opinion  that  pheasants  did  as  much  harm  as 
rabbits. 

Mr.  H.  Simmons  said  there  never  were  so  many  rabbits 
in  Berkshire  as  at  the  present  time. 

The  Commissioner. — Whose  fault  is  that  P 

Mr.  H.  Simmons. — ^The  season  has  been  favourable  and 
they  are  difficult  to  kill. 

Mr.  M.  Sutton  thought  the  keepers  should  keep  them 
down  ;  tenants  could  not. 

Mr.  Campin  said  the  ^ame  laws  should  be  done  away 
with  to  a  certain  extent ;  if  tenants  had  the  sole  right  of 
shooting,  landlords  would  have  far  more  sport.  Rabbits 
were  a  nuisance  to  a  great  number  of  tenant  farmers  in 
Berkshire  and  the  adjoining  counties.  The  tenants  should 
be  the  keepers  and  protect  the  game. 

Mr.  Latham  complained  that  rabbits  injured  produce 
which  hap|iened  to  be  in  fields  next  to  large  coverts  not 
owned  by  the  landlord  but  by  sporting  tenants. 

Mr.  C.  Simmons  stated  that  his  man,  in  cutting  rye  the 
other  day,  got  80  rabbits  and  said,  if  he  had  bad '  help 
he  could  have  killed  lOl) ;  these  all  came  from  a  neigh- 
bouring gentleman's  park,  were  they  wei*  strictly  preserved. 

In  the  course  of  further  conversation,  Mr.  Lousley  though 
that  landlords  would  be  willing  to  give  the  sporting  rights 
to  keep  a  good  tenant. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Simmons  said  shooting  was  worth  a  good  deal 
more  to  let  than  keep. 

The  Commissioner  asked  for  some  ioformation  with 
regard  to  the  course  of  agriculture  since  1882,  when  the 
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Duke  of  Richmond's  Commission  sat,  and  the  causes  of  the 
present  depression. 

Mr.  Bajlis  stated  that  in  the  Lamboume  district  the  land 
was  originally  down  and  was  not  now  worth  more  than  5s, 
per  acre.  The  rainfall  was  not  sufficient  in  Berkshire  to 
make  good  grass  land ;  thev  had  much  more  rain  in  Devon- 
shire. This  season  uas  exceptional,  and  if  thej  were  alL 
like  this  they  could  always  make  permanent  pasture.  The 
water  supply  in  the  Lamboume  district  was  a  veiy  serious 
item. 

The  Commissioner. — Is  there  less  wheat  grown  than  there 
used  to  be  P — Several  gentlemen. — Yes. 

In  answer  to  another  question,  Mr  Latham  thought  the 
causes  of  the  present  depression  were  over  production  and 
foreign  competition. 

Mr.  Baylis  re^'erred  to  the  large  amount  of  com  imported 
by  England,  stating  that  the  country  did  not  grow  enough 
for  its  population.  There  were  41  million  quarters  of  wheat 
grown  in  France,  as  against  seven  in  England  last  year. 
While  the  legislature  of  France  was  to  the  advantage  of  the 
French  farmer,  that  of  England  tended  to  throw  all  t^e 
labourers  into  the  town.  Replying  to  another  question, 
Mr.  Bayhs  said  the  French  farmer  lived  much  **  harder  *' 
than  English  agricultiu*ali8ts. 

The  Commissioners  asked  if  they  found  that  other 
produce  had  fallen  to  the  same  extent  as  wheat  P 

Mr.  C.  Simmons  replied  that  barley  had  also  fallen.  The 
price  of  stock  was,  however,  better  this  year  than  last,  when 
many  farmers  had  to  sell  their  stock ;  through  shortness  of 
feed. — It  was  further  stated  that  the  outgoings  had  gone  up 
more  on  some  farms  than  others. 

Mr.  Waltham  thought  the  price  of  wheat  was  the  secret 
of  the  whole  depression.  If  tney  could  get  40*.  a  quarter 
for  it,  it  would  pay  to  grow. 

The  Commissioner. — Have  ^roall  farmers  done  better  or 
worse  than  the  larger  ones  P 

Mr.  Whitfield. — I  am  not  quite  sure. 

The  Conunissioner. — You  find  it  easier  to  let  small 
farms  P 

Mr.  Simmons. — Those  of  moderate  size. 

Mr.  Campin  said  he  was  in  a  holding  of  80  acres,  and  had 
no  mere  buildings  than  he  required,  and  he  grew  a;^  much 
as  some  did  on  1 50.  He  baa  several  clients  for  small  farms 
on  his  books.  .\  small  farmer  employed  more  labour  than 
a  large  one,  at  least  he  did,  and  why  was  it  P  (Oh.) 

Mr.  Latham. — ^That  is  because  you  do  not  do  much  work 
yourself. 

Mr.  Campin. — I  do  quite  as  much  as  I  want  to.  Con- 
tinuing, he  said  the  expenses  of  small  farmers  were  greater 
than  the  larger  ones  in  proportion  to  the  acreage  ;  he  kepc 
more  stock  and  grew  more  corn  (*'  Oh  "  and  "  That  will  not 
do.") 

Replying  to  the  Commissioner,  Mr.  W.  A.  Simmons  said 
labour  cost  from  26«.  to  36«.  per  acre. 

Mr.  C.  Simmons  said  all  the  best  and  smartest  young 
men  were  leaving  the  land.    As  to  remedies  for  the  present 


agricultural  depression  he  suggested  that  a  tax  should  be 
put  on  all  manufactured  material  that  came  into  the  country. 

Mr.  Campin  thought  that  was  asking  for  an  impossibility. 

Mr.  M.  J .  Sutton  said  that  nothing  would  be  easier  than  to 
fix  a  tax  of  \0s.  a  quarter  on  wheat  and  1/.  a  head  on  every 
beast  that  came  into  the  country. 

Mr.  Waltham  suggested,  as  another  remedy  for  Ihe 
existing  state  of  things,  that  they  should  have  State  control 
of  all  railways  and  that  there  should  be  a  high  tarifE  for  aII 
unprotected  goods. 

Mr.  W.  A/  Simmons  said  that  from  1868  to  1878  the 
country  went  through  a  period  of  prosperity  not  equalled  in 
any  other  ten  years  during  the  present  century.  The  differ- 
ence in  the  value  of  a  250  acre  arable  farm  in  these  years 
was  between  450/.  and  500/.  The  working  men  were  better 
off,  and  there  was  never  greater  prosperity  in  trade  than  during 
those  ten  years.  If  they  could  only  increase  in  some  way  or 
other  the  value  of  that  which  the  farmer  produced  they  could 
raise  an  enormous  sum  of  money  for  the  relief  of  taxation. 
The  Government  could  do  much  to  alleviate  the  burdens 
which  land  was  utterly  unable  to  bear,  and  at  the  same  time 
do  much  to  improve  the  condition  of  agriculture.  Where 
could  they  have  a  more  prominent  illustration  of  what  they 
had  come  to  than  to  find  that  England  last  year  produced 
seven  million  quarters  of  wheat,  as  against  41  millions  by 
France  P 

After  some  conversation,  Mr.  Henman  complained  that 
not  sufficient  had  been  done  to  raise  the  price  of  barley. 
Since  the  abolition  of  the  malt  tax,  which  was  a  serious  blow 
to  agricidture,  many  thousand  acres  of  barley  had  gone  out 
of  cultivation  and  chemicals  were  substituted  for  brewing 
purposes. 

Mr.  Baylis  said  he  represented  the  hay  and  straw  trade  on 
the  Mark  Lane  deputation  to  Mr.  Mundella,  who  promised 
to  decrease  the  rate  for  straw  five  per  cent,  in  all  classes 
aod  the  rate  for  hay  at  a  similar  per-centage.  Hay  and 
straw  were  very  important  things  not  only  to  the  farmers 
themselves,  but  to  consumers. 

Coming  to  the  Margarine  Act,  Mr.  Latham  said  it  was 
very  badly  enforced.  He  was  on  a  deputation  in  London, 
and  they  made  a  jioint  of  sending  round  to  different 
restaurants  for  samples  of  butter,  and  out  of  a  considerable 
number  not  one  was  found  to  consist  of  pure  butter. 

In  regard  to  the  marking  of  foreign  meat,  it  was  thought 
that  butchers  should  be  made  to  mark  foreign  meat,  it 
being  believed  that  at  the  present  time  a  great  deal  of 
foreign  meat  was  passed  off  for  English. 

Mr.  C.  Simmons  produced  his  books,  showino^  that  since 
he  took  a  farm  of  400  acres  three  years  a^o  he  had  lost 
1,249/.  6s.  6d.  The  accounts  had  been  before  the  Income 
Tax  Commissioners. 

Mr.  Henman  said  he  had  lost  ^2,000/.  in  two  years  iu 
farming  400  acres. 

Landlords  were  said  to  have  behaved  very  liberally  as  a 
rule.  No  land  was  altogether  qut  of  cultivation  except  on 
the  hill  sides. 


APPENDIX  B. 


Summaries  of  Farming  Agreements  in  force  on  some  Estates  in  Counties  visited. 


B.  1. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborouoh's  Estate. 

Michaelmas  Tenancy. 

Reservation  of  timber,  game,  minerals,  and  additional 

rent  of  5/.  for  everv   100/.   expended  by  landlord  with 

consent  of  tenant  in  building  upon,  draining,  or  improving 

the  premises. 

Agreements  by  tenant : — 
To  keep  buildings,  fences,  gates,  drains,  watercourses, 
&c.  in  repair,  the  landlord  providing  timber  in  the 
rough,  bncks,  tiles,  paint,  &c.,  but  the  tenant  finding 
labour  and  straw  for  thatching. 
Not  to  alter  buildings  without  landlord's  consent,  but 
to  be  entitled  at  end  of  tenancy  to  compensation  for 
permanent  improvements  approved  by  the  landlord. 
To  insure  crops  harvested. 
To  cultivate  land  in  husbandlike  manner,  and  arable 

on  four -course  system. 
To  mow  new  pasture  where  seeds  have  been  provided 
by  landlord,  and  not  to  feed  until  expiration  of  two 
years. 
To  consume  all  hay,  straw,  &c.  on  premises,  ana  not 
use  any  nitrate  of  soda  in  last  year  of  tenancy,  with 


a  proviso  allowing  the  sale  of  a  certain  quantity  of 
clover-hay  and  wheat-straw  (eircept  in  the  last  year) 
on  bringing  back  feeding  stuffs  or  manures  of  the 
manurial  value  of  30*.  per  ton  of  clover-hay,  and 
20s.  per  ton  of  wheat-straw. 

To  keep  fences  trimmed  and  ditches  cleaned. 

Not  to  use  barbed  wire  fencing  without  consent. 

To  pull  up  or  mow  thistles,  docks,  and  other  weeds. 

Not  to  mow  pasture  twice  in  any  one  year,  nor  two 
years  in  succession,  without  manuring. 

To  leave  unconsumed  at  least  one  half  of  the  hay  and 
wheat-straw  in  last  year  of  tenancy  to  be  taken  to 
at  a  spending  price. 

To  leave  manure  for  incoming  tenant  without  com- 
pensation, but  being  paid  for  labour  of  throwing 
into  heaps. 

Outgoing  tenant  to  be  allowed  use  of  barns,  yards, 
&c.  until  25th  March  after  expiration  of  his  tenancy 
for  purpose  of  preparing  corn  for  market. 

To  prepare  and  sow  land  with  turnips,  Ac.  in  las< 
Tear,  but  to  be  paid  for  seeds  and  acts  of  hus- 
bandry. 

To  allow  incoming  tenant  to  enter  on  clover  leys,  &c. 
after  1st  of  September  previous  to  expiration  of 
tenancy,  to  prepare  for  wheat. 

G  4 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION    ON   AGRICULTUKE 


Landlord  to  allow  compensatioii  for  iroprovemcnts  in 
Third  Part  of  First  Schedule  to  Agricultural  Hold- 
ings Act  on  following  scale  : — 


Improvements. 


For  liminff  with  undinolved 
lime  (not  less  than  i-inoh) 
uned  cm  regularly  grazed 
pasture  land. 


For    ditto    used 
meadow  and. 


on    mown 


Compensation. 


For  ditto  used  on  arable  land  - 


For  chalking 


For  liming  land  (not  gas  lime) 

Parohased  artificial  or  other 
manures. 


Cike  or  other  feeding  PtnfTs 
nul  produced  on  the  nolding 
consumed  in  the  Inst  year  of 
the  tenancy  by  cattle,  sheep, 
or  pigs,  the  manure  made 
thereby  not  having  been 
used  for  a  com,  hay,  seed,  or 
other  exhausting  crop. 


Upon  a  seven  years'  principle. 


Upon  a  three  years*  principle. 

The  cost  thereof  if  used  for  root  oropa 
during  the  summer  of  the  last  year. 
HaU  the  cmt  if  used  in  the  pre- 
ceding year  for  a  root  crop  fea  on 
the  premises,  followed  by  green  crop 
in  tne  last  year,  and  haJf  the  cost  if 
used  in  the  last  year  with  a  com  or 
other  exhausting  crop. 

Upon  a  12  years'  principle,  but  the 
entire  cost  to  be  allowed  for  the  first 
two  years,  and  after  that  period  one- 
tenth  to  be  deducted  yearly  for  th« 
remaining  10  years. 

Upon  a  five  years'  principle. 

The  whole  cost  of  such  purchased 
manure  (of  approved  manurial 
value)  if  used  with  root  crone  during 
ttie  summer  of  the  last  half  year. 
Half  the  cost  if  the  root  crop  is  con- 
sumed on  the  farm.  But  nothing  if 
used  with  a  oom  or  exhausting  crop. 
Half  the  cost  if  used  in  the  last  year 
on  regularly  fed  pattture  land  and 
nothing  on  land  which  has  been 
mown. 

One-third  of  the  cost  thereof,  bat  when 
used  by  milcb  cows  one-sixth  of  the 
cost  thereof,  but  in  estimating  the 
amount  of  compensation  no  larger 
outlay  shall  be  taken  into  account 
than  the  avenupe  expenditure  of  the 
three  preceding  years. 


Power  to  landlord  to  set-ofP  damages  for  failing  to 
keep  in  repair  or  not  cultivating  in  hushandlike 
manner  against  compensation  due  to  tenant. 

Matters  in  dispute  to  he  referred  to  arhitration. 


B.2. 

Agrbbmbnt  used  by  Oxpobd  Collbobs. 

Michaelmas  Tenancy. 

Reservation  of  timher  and  minerals  and  right  to  shoot 
concurrently  with  tenant,  hut  such  right  not  to  be  assigned 
by  either  to  third  parties  for  value. 
Agreements  by  tenant  :— 

To  have  lands  well  farmed  and  properly  manured  in 
due  course  and  keep  clean  and  in  good  heart  and 
condition. 
To  consume  hay  (except  first  cut  of  clover-hay),  straw, 
chait,  and  roots,   with   proviso  that  tenant  may, 
except  in  the  last  year,  sell  hay  and  wheat-straw  on 
condition  of  corsuming  on  the  land  corn,  cake,  or 
other  approved  feeding  stuffs  of  the  value  of  two- 
thirds,  or  purchasing  and  applying  good  manure  of 
the  value  of  one-half  the  hay  and  straw  sold. 
To  keep  house,  buildings,  fences,  gates,  &c.  in  repair, 
being  allowed  the  value  of  materials  therefor  (except 
glazing  and  straw  for  thatching)  to  keep  hedges 
cut  and  ditches,  &c.  open. 
In  last  year  of  tenancy  to  have  arable  lands  cultivated 
on  four-field  system,  and  not  to  have  mown  more 
than  one-half  the  grass,  and  not  to  mow  any  portion 
more  than  once. 
At  end  of  tenancy  manure  to  be  left  for  landlord  or 
incommg  tenant  free  of  charge,  except  for  labour  and 
to  leave  hay  (except  first  cut  clover-hay),  straw,  chaff, 
cavins,  ana  all  roots  and  unconsumed  fallow  crops. 
Tenant  to  be  paid : — 

(\.)  Cost  price  of  clover  or  seeds  sown  with  last 

year's  Lent  com. 
(2.)  For  seeds,  purchased    manures,  and    acts  of 
husbandry  on  last  year's  root  or  fallow  crops. 
(:^^  ('onstuming   price  for  hay,  straw,   chaff,   and 

cavins. 
(4.;  Landlord  or  incoming  tenant  to  have  option  of 
taking  first  cut  of  clover-hay  at  market  price. 
Tenant  to  have  accommodation  to  25th  March  after 

end  of  tenancy  for  thrashing  corn. 
All  questions  to  be  r<?f erred  to  arbitrators,  who  are  to 
decide  if  anything  is  due  to  landlord  or  incoming 
tenant  for  dilapidations. 


B.3. 

A.6RBEMBNT  ON  THE  EaRL  OF  DuCIE'S  OXFORDSHIRE 

Estate. 
Michaelmas  Tenancy. 

Reservation  of  timber,  minerals,  and  game. 
Tenant  agrees : — 

To  keep  in  repair  glass  in  windows,  water  pipes,  house 
and  yard  arains,  outfalls  of  field  drains,  thatch  on 
roofs,  farm  roads,  boundary  walls,  hedges,  gates  and 
gate  posts. 
To  haul  materials  for  repairs. 
To  cut  live  fences. 
To  feed  a  sufficient  number  of  cattle  and  sheep  of  his 

own  on  the  premises. 
Not  to  sell  hay,  clover,  grass,  straw,  chaff,  &c.  with- 
out permission  of  landlord  (which  permission  will 
not  be  unreasonably  withheld). 
To  cultivate  arable  Und  in  husbandlike  manner,  and 
not  in  any  one  year  to  sow  more  than  six-tenths  with 
white  straw  crops,  nor  grow  more  than  three  white 
straw  crops  in  succession,  and  to  keep  premises  clean 
and  cut  thistles,  &c. 
In  last  year  to  sow  clover  or  grass  seeds  on  not  less 

than  one-sixth  of  arable. 
Incoming  tenant  to  have  right  to  enter  on  one  half  of 
land  sown  with  clover  or  seeds  more  than  one  year 
after  10th  August  for  ploughing. 
Not  to  have  more  than  six-tenths  of  arable  land  in 
grain  crops  nor  less  than  one-fifth  in  root  crops  or 
bare  fallow. 
Landlord  agrees : — 

To  maintain  fences  of  woods  and  keep  in  repair  field 
tile-drains  (tenant  paying  landlord  one-half  of  all 
manual  labour  in  keeping  in   repair),  to  keep  in 
repair  main  walls,  &c.,  and  slated  roofs  of  buildmgs, 
and  provide  tenant  with  materials  in    rough   to 
repair  roads,  fences,  and  gates. 
At  expiration  of  tenancy  : — 
To  pay  for  hay  unconsumed  at  consuming  price, 
also  cost  price  of  seeds  and  labour  for  clover  and 
grass   seeds  sown  in   preceding  spring  and    of 
sainfoin  sown  within  last  two  years. 
Also  for  acts  of  husbandry  and  seeds  of  all  root 
crops  unconsumed   on   premises,  provided    first 
ploughing  shall  have  been  performed  before  Ist 
January  and  properly  hoea,    and  for   all   root 
crops  for  which  land  was  not  so  ploughed  or 
which  are   not   clean  two-thirds  compensation. 
Also  for  artificial  manures  sown  with  root  crops. 
Unthrasbed  com  at  quitting  to  be  thrashed   and 
delivered  free  of  cost  by  incoming  tenant  an  out- 
going tenant  shall  determine,  incoming   tenant 
to  have  straw,  chaff,  and  cavins  without  any  pay- 
ment ;  in  event  of  outgoing  tenant  thrashing  any 
portion  of  last  year's  corn  before  leaving  he  shall 
leave  the  straw  not  properly  consumed  to  be  paid 
for  at  consuming  price,  with  cost  of  labour  of 
stacking. 


B.  4. 


Agreement  on  the  Earl  of  Bathurst's 
Gloucestershire  Estate. 

Six  Months*  Notice  to  Quit, 

Reservation  of  minerals,  timber,  and  exclusive  right  of 
sporting. 
Tenant  agrees : — 

To  keep  buildings  (except  roofs,  main  walls,  and  main 
timbers)  and  gates,  fences,  walls,  ditches,  &c.  in 
good  and  tenantable  repair. 

To  provide  carriage  of  materials  for  repairs  to  be  done 
on  premises,  and  to  find  wheat  straw  for  thatching. 

Not  to  sow  white  straw  crops  in  succession  on  same 
land. 

To  consume  hay,  straw,  roots,  &c.  on  premises. 

To  scour  and  cleanse  water-courses  in  M'ater-meadows. 

During  last  year  of  tenancy  to  execute,  under  direction 
of  landlord  or  incoming  tenant,  such  acts  of  hus- 
bandly as  they  may  require,  or  permit  them  to  do 
the  same.  Tenant  to  be  paid  for  acts  of  husbandry 
so  performed  by  him  according  to  custom  of  country. 

Not  to  graze  younff  seeds  after  harvest  in  last  year, 
and  not  to  plough  any  old  sainfoin  which  if  broken 
up  should  be  properly  pared  and  burned. 

To  leave  fair  proportion  of  hay  and  straw  at  spending 
price,  and  all  dung  and  manure  without  payment 
except  for  labour  of  stacking. 
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Landlord  agrees  to  paj  compensation  for  unexhausted 
improvements  according  to  scale  adopted  bj  Cirencester 
Chamber  of  Agriculture. 

Tenant  to  hold  over  such  portions  of  barn  and  rickyard 
as  may  be  necessary  for  thrashing  bis  last  year's  com  crop 
until  Ist  March  after  expiration  to  tenancy. 

B.  5. 

AORBEMBNT   ON    LoRD  VlTZ HARDING e's    BeRKBLBY 

Estate. 
Lady  Day  Tenancy. 
Reservation  of  trees,  minerals,  and  game. 
Tenant  agrees : — 

To  keep  in  repair  gates,  glass  of  windows,  hedges, 
fences,  and  cleanse  and  scour  water-courses  and 
watering  places. 

To  prune  and  protect  fruit  tree. 

To  haul  materials  for  repairs  by  landlord. 

To  consume  on  premises  all  hay,  straw,  roots,  &c. 

Not  to  mow  pasture  land  oftener  than  every  alternate 
year. 

To  cut  thistles. 

To  insure  buildings. 

To  leave  unconsumed  straw,  manure,  &c.  on  quitting 
for  landlord  or  incoming  tenant  without  payment, 
to  sell  hay,  roots,  &c.  to  landlord  or  incoming 
tenant  at  consuming  price. 

To  permit   landlord    or    incoming    tenant    to    take 
posses&ion  of  uncropped  nrable  land  on  Ist  January 
before  expiration  of  tenancy. 
Landlord  agrees  to : — 

Keep  waUs,  roofs,  main  timbers  in  repair. 

To  pay  at  end  of  tenancy  for  hajr,  roots,  &c.  at  con- 
suming price,  for  seeds  and  tillages  of  crops  of 
coming  year,  and  for  labour  upon  spread  and  un- 
spread  manure. 


B.  6. 

Agrbbmbnt  on  thb  Marquis  op  Lansdownb's 
Wiltshire  Estate. 

Lady  Day  Tenancy, 

Reservation  of  timber,  minerals,  and  game. 
Tenant  agrees  :— 
To  perform  hauling  of  materials  for  repairs,  to  keep 
in  good  order  fences,  drinking  places,  mouths  of 
drains,  &c.,  to  scour  water-courses,  not  to  mow 
meadow  land  two  years  in  succession  without  weU 
manuring  such  land  in  one  of  the  two  years,  and  to 
graze  m^ulow  land  at  least  one  in  every  three  years. 
To  consume  all  hay,  barley,  and  oat  straw  and  roots 
on  premises,  and  at  end  of  tenancy  to  leave  all  hay, 
wheat,  barley,  and  oat  straw  unconsumed . 
To  keep  in  repair  farmhouse  and  buildings,  landlord 
providing  timber  in  the  rough,  bricks,  roofing  tiles, 
&c.,  and  paying  for  half  cost  of  labour  and  materials 
(except  straw)  not  provided  by  landlord. 
Tenant  to  pay  5  per  cent,  on  all  draining  and  additional 
buildings  provided  by  landlord. 

Tenant  not  to  mow  in  last  year  of  tenancy  more  or  less 
than  the  average  number  of  acres  usuallv  reserved  for  hay, 
and  not  to  stock  clover  and  seeds  later  tnan  Ist  November 
nor  land  intended  to  be  mown  for  hay  later  than  1st  March. 
Landlord  agrees : — 
To  find  timber  in  the  rough,  bricks,  &c.  for  repairs 
and  to  pay  for  unconsumed  hay  and  straw  at  con- 
suming price,  and  cost  price  of  clover  and   grass 
seeds  sown  in  last  year  and  sainfoin  and  lucerne 
seeds  sown  in  last  two  years. 
To  pav  for  unexhausted  value  of  unprepared  bones, 
marl,   chalk,  lime,  compost,   or  other  permanent 
manures,    and  of  other  permanent  improvementt 
executed  with  consent  of  landlord. 
Arbitration  clause. 


APPENDIX  0. 


Particulars  as  to  Rates,  Ac.  in  various  Unions  visited. 

No.  1.— Chipping  Norton  Union. 
Total  Amount  of  all  Rates  raised  during  the  Years  1882-1888  and  1893,  with  the  Average  Rate  in  the  £. 


1.  Ascott 

2.  Barton 

3.  Braeni 

4.  Cfaadlington - 

5.  Charlbory    - 
G.  Chastleton    - 

7.  Cbilson 

8.  Chipping  Norton 

9.  ChorchiU      - 

- 10.  Compton,  Long 

1 1 .  Compton,  Little 

12.  Combury  Park 

13.  Comwell 

14.  Bnstone 

15.  Fawler 

16.  Fifield 

17.  Finstock 

18.  Heythrop     - 

19.  Idbury 

20.  Kingham      - 

21.  Langley 

22.  Leafleld 

23.  Lyneham 

24.  Milton 

25.  Over  Norton 

26.  Rollright,  Great 

27.  Rollright,  Little 

28.  SaMord 

29.  Sarsden 

30.  Shipton 

31.  Spelsbury     - 

32.  Swerford 

33.  Tew,  Great  - 

34.  Tew,  Little  - 

35.  Whichwood- 


1882. 

1888. 

1898. 

Total  Amonnt  of 

Rate  in 

Total  Amoant  of 

Rate*  in 

Total  Amount  of 

Rate  in 

Bates. 

£. 

Rates. 

£. 

Rates. 

£. 

£    «. 

d. 

*.   d. 

£    «. 

d. 

«.    d. 

£     8.     d. 

«.   J. 

402     0 

0 

2     3 

516  10 

0 

3     3 

379  10     0 

2     6 

236     8 

11 

2     3 

239     4 

Hi 

2     7 

152     4     3^ 

1   11 

242  10 

H 

2     1 

265  18 

2 

2     6 

190     0  11 

2     6 

429     5 

7 

1   10 

546     0 

9 

1     9 

392  12     1} 

2     1 

857     0 

0 

2     61 

1,586     0 

0 

5     3 

1,055     0     0 

8     6i 



808     5 

2 

2     8 

227     8  10 

2     o"" 

375     6 

7 

2     3 

585     6 

11 

4     0 

380     2     8 

2     3 

1,011   15 

7 

0  11 

1,107     2 

H 

1    oi 

1,173     8  10 

1    H 

568  18 

0 

1  2| 

2  9| 

661    14 

6 

1    10 

407   13     4 

1     2 

7^7     0 

0 

620     0 

0 

2  lOi 

465     0     0 

2_lf 

76  10 

6? 

l~Of 

124     1 

H 

r^ 

111     8     4 

1     6 

63  13 
89  14 

7 
6( 

}m{ 

71     4 
83     0 

0 
5 

\l     6 

94  17     8 

1     3 

1,299  18 

8 

2  10 

1,613  18 

9 

4     1 

955     8  11 

3     1 

328  11 

5 

1     2 

391    10 

H 

1   llj 

830     0  10 

1     2 





— 

131   17     4 

2     9 

209  18 

7 

1     2} 

291     6 

74 

1     9 

218  19     2 

0    sf 

— 

556  15 

0     9f 

353     8     5 

540     0 

0 

2     6 

652     0 

0 

3     9 

446     0     0 

2     6r 



— 

— 

41     0     0 

3     8 

243     5 

2i 

0     8} 

265     5 

6i 

0  Hi 

169  19     6i 

0      8; 

452  13 

8 

1     5 

497  16 

4 

2     2 

360     8     2 

1     7, 

483  13 

n 

1     5 

•  589     8 

7i 

2     1 

506  12     8 

2     0 

381     8 

0 

1     2 

454  14 

4 

2     4 

295  18     8 

1     2i 

406     6 

It 

0   H 

377     4 

0     1 

0     9 

298  10     4 

0     7J 

102     0 

0 

3     0 

138     9 

8J 

4     4 

83     2     0 

4     0 

284  11 

^i 

1     9 

367  13 

6 

1   10 

307  17     8 

1    11 

205  17 

10* 

1     0 

238     7 

9 

1    10 

205     8     2 

1     4i 

518     7 

9J 

0     7 

668     7 

1 

0  10 

490  19     8i 
283  15  ll| 
189  19     %\ 

0     8 



— 

— 

1     9 

248  17 

0 

0     5. 
i      l| 

162     6 

H 
io| 

0  8i 

1  4| 

0  11 

494  10 

H 

496     7 

345     2     5 

1   n 





253  18 

1     5 

150  11     6 

1  0 

— 

— 

337  11 

1   10 

350  14     7 

1  10 

— 

1     7 

2    ^ 

— 

1   9^ 

^OTR. — The  amounts  entered  against  Chipping  Norton  (Municipal  Borough)  represent  the  poor  rate  only. 
0     84029.  H 
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ROYAL  COAUmSSION   ON   AGRICULTURE: 


No.  2. — NORTHLBAOH  TJnION. 


No.  3. — Chipprnham  Union. 


Parishes. 

Population. 

Rateable 
Value. 

1881.     1891. 

Parish. 
Avon 

Popul 
1881. 

19 

fttion. 
1891. 

10 

Rateable 
Value. 

Amount  of 
Rates  Levied. 

1881. 

1891.  ' 

1881.  1  1891. 

i 

1880.      1894 

1881.     1898. 

Aldsworth  - 

is^. 

872 

2,941 

1,667 

£ 
852 

£ 
266 

£ 
4D7 

£ 

302 

£ 

40 

£ 

88 

Harrington,  little 

'    164 

135 

1,368 

966 

137 

143 

Biddeston   - 

4a6 

464 

3.061 

2,127 

396 

267 

Bibury 

738 

695 

6.442 

8.838 

734 

478 

Box  . 

8304 

2360 

16.162 

17,078 

2,066 

2.121 

Cohi  St.  Aldwins 

443 

406 

8,230 

2,065 

840 

2.38 

Castle  Combe 

406 

459 

2.726 

2,262 

402 

268 

Bastington  - 

'    375 

1 

819 

4.748 

2,657 

491 

404 

Chippenham 

6,102 

6392 

24379 

26398 

2368 

2,661 

Bastleaoh  Marian 

146 

,    189 

2.171 

966 

291 

129 

Christian  Malford 

777 

«. 

8,857 

9360 

1,167 

1311  . 

Eastleach  TurviUe 

488 

874 

3,060 

1,687 

337 

207 

Coleme 

1366 

1.076 

6,499 

4396 

700 

606 

Parmmffton 

268 

248 

2.239 

1.441 

224 

218 

Corsham     - 

8,747 

3381 

21381 

26,169 

2,941 

2364 

Northleach  - 

i    831 

787 

1,570 

1,625 

196 

272 

Draycot  Ceme 

144 

147 

1,971 

1380 

236 

161 

Sherborne  • 

;    673 

516 

5,444 

8.149 

631 

464 

Grittleton   - 

310 

360 

2384 

2,806 

396 

286 

Southrop     • 

1    860 

824 

2,382 

1,546 

267 

174 

Hardenhulsh 

88 

99 

1.088 

993 

145 

115 

Windrush   • 

228 

228 

ijm 

1,200 

231 

189 

Kington  Langley  - 

,      653 

529 

8,388 

8,626 

454 

817 

Aston  Blanlc 

300 

265 

2,183 

1.444 

219 

223 

Kington.  St.  Michael 

475 

438 

3314 

2.782 

481 

840 

Chedworth  - 

816 

778 

5.442      3.991 

624 

697 

Lacock 

1,171 

1,179 

9.140 

9,018 

1.110 

1.120 

Cohi  Rogers 

107 

93 

1,499        625 

181 

94 

Langley  Burrell 

1.129 

1.445 

9370 

13,284 

1,112 

1304 

Coin  St  Dennis 

1    192 

200 

1329      1,008 

237 

154 

Leighdelamere 

105 

lU 

1321 

1.100 

208 

128 

Compton  A.bdalo 

210 

i«. 

1363 

1,107 

194 

177 

Littleton  Drew      - 

201 

172 

1.236 

1310 

168 

116 

Dowdeswell 

1    483 

289 

3.254 

8.282 

420 

606 

Nettelton    - 

405 

379 

8.034 

2.461 

304 

278 

Uunpuett  • 

165 

162 

1.745 

1,003 

196 

146 

North  Wraiall       - 

!      464 

371 

8301 

1307 

367 

226 

Hazleton     - 

196 

1 

172 

1,603  !      809 

170 

115 

Fewsham    - 

I      867 

386 

2,301 

2,682 

826 

318 

Salperton    - 

1    145 

131 

1395  '      877 

75 

89 

Seagry 

151 

202 

2.148 

1,811 

268 

210 

Sevenhampton 

'     512 

899 

8,257      2.162 

878 

8S9 

filaughterford 

160 

1.S6 

1389 

411 

156 

60 

Shipton 

'    330 

354 

2.625 

1,679 

303 

261 

Stanton,  St.  Quintin 

295 

266 

2.123 

1375 

318 

168 

StoweU 

'      50 

83 

864 

714 

108 

107 

Sutton  Bengcr 

!      856 

354 

2316 

2,647 

331 

308 

Turkdean    -  * 

;    298 

205 

1366 

1,036 

217 

136 

Tytberton  Kelways 

1 

1        26 

29 

418 

871 

63 

48 

Whittington 

j    226 

179 

1,807 

1313 

203 

m 

West  Kington 

m 

280 

8,488 

2.089 

454 

214 

Winson        - 

162 
626 
139 

134 
683 
181 

1.444 
6,168 
l.(J62 

686 

3,999 

783 

144 

768 
114 

114 
496 
128 

Yatton  Keynell     - 
Totals 

620 

620 

3,213 

2383 

464 

307 

Withington- 
Yanworth   - 

21311 

21,668 

140387 

141,260 

17382 

16.126 

TotaUi 

9,884 

1 

8386 

'77,082    48332 

1 

8.697 

7,067 

No.  4, — Wb8Tburv-on-Sbvbrn  Union,  Gloucestbrshirb. 


Area   ' 
in     1 
Statute 
Acres. 

1 

1 

Parishes.              ^ 

t 

Population 
aocording 

to  the 

Census  of 

1871. 

Valuation 

upou 

which  the 

Common 

Charges 

were 
divided  in 

1879. 

Amount 

of  Rate  in 

the£ 

during 

Year 

ended  25th 

March 

1879. 

Population 
aocording 

to  the 

Census  of 

1881. 

Valuation 

upon 

which  the 

Common 

Charges 

were 

divided  in 

1886. 

Amount 

of  Rate  in 

the£ 

for  the 

Tear 

ending  26th 

March 

1886. 

PopuUtion 
aocording 

to  the 

Census  of 

1891. 

ValuaHon 

upon 
which  the 
Common 
Charges 

were 
divided  in 

1898. 

Amount 

of  Kate  in 

the£ 

for  the 

Year 

ending 

Lady-Day 

601 

Abinghall 

807 

£ 
1.714 

1    6 

268 

£ 
1360 

1    6 

231 

£ 
1369 

1    8 

4306 

Awre 

1345 

12390 

1    6 

1,179 

11360 

1    6       1 

1,148 

11309 

1    8 

900 

BUisdon  - 

241 

1,960 

1    4 

207 

1316 

12        1 

210 

1348 

1   6 

780 

Bulley      - 

199 

1,789 

1    4 

162 

1346 

1    8 

166 

1346 

1    8 

2.178 

Churcham 

636 

7,096 

1    6 

610 

6394 

1    6 

411 

6318 

2   0 

12047 

East  Dean 

10396 

38.801 

8    6 

1^217 

41386 

4    0 

14.628 

37380 

3    4 

1375 

Flaxloy     • 

LOOO 

8376 

2    3 

132 

1,176 

Oil 

99 

964 

1    7 

1347 

Binder's      Lane     and 

Dockham. 
Huntley  • 

369 
616 

421 
2.661 

4    6 
1    4 

416 

1        2364 

1    7 

422 

2.126 

1    8 

462 

Littledean 

884 

2304 

2    0 

823 

2344 

1    8 

843 

2.132 

2   ^ 

2387 

Longhope 

1,098 

6375 

1    6 

971 

6.626 

4 

972 

6344 

1    6 

1309 

Minsterworlh     : 

469 

0311 

1     4 

41S 

6,284 

1    7 

411 

4380 

1    6 

690 

MitcheldeaA       - 

742 

2.781 

1     8 

711 

1         2306 

1    8 

720 

2.664 

2    0 

1358 

Newnham 

1,482 

11,021 

15 

1         1,46a 

10337 

1    6 

1.401 

9.881 

1    8 

8308 

Westbury*on-S«vem     • 

2,495 

21.102 

1    5 

2369 

20.096 

1    6 

2.006 

19,126 

1 

1    6 

80.566 

22.654 

1     121371 

1  lOi 

j       23.728 
i 

1     114370 

i 

1    71 

28361 

106,271 

1 

Average 
RataC 

1  m 
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No.  6. — Crick  LADS  and  Woottoh  BAStKTT  Union. 
Statement  as  to  Rates,  &-c. 


Year. 


I 


Eipenditan. 


II 
11 


I 

188S  86,025 

18M  I  85,723 

1885  9f,067 


92,554 
90.766 
89,987 


1886 
1887 
1888 


1890  {  87,763 

1891  I  88,903 

1892  I  88.725 

1893  88,095  I 


11,411 
11,697 
11,166 
9,865 
9,951 
10,476 
10,229 
9,723 
11.355 
8,485 
9,783 


I 


5,883 
5«S21 
6.055 
4.650 
4,560 
4.793 
4,761 
4,661 
4,740 
4,864 
4346 


I 


2.083 
2,296 
2,234 
2,258 
2,210 
2,043 
2.048 
3,561 
2.386 
1.661 
3.339 


I 


4.063  I  100  I 


5,170 

200 

2.427 

180 

2.766 

120 

3,181 

200 

3,187 

100 

3.093 

190 

1,904 

150 

2.584 

100 

3,107 

245 

1,907 

160 

s 

1^ 

61 
178 
578 
806 

60 
270 

50 
294 
430 
400 
352 


23      |3 


29 

99 
273 
264 

11 

244 

209 

7 

10 
183 


CO 


I 


PopalatioD  of  tb*  Union 
Acri'jge 


IS 


^06 

107 
117 
67 
58 
56 
61 
63 
64 
61 


§1 


46 
53 


56 
55 
54 

58 
48 
57 
49 


906 
638 
449 
458 
478 
527 
557 
475 
497 


Total. 


321  I  12,688 
288  i   11333 


11,793 
11.082 
10.856 
11,266 
10,996 
11,283 
104)73 
11.106 
11/462 


BemarkK. 


NoTB. — No  school  board  in  the  Union. 


Great  Western  Railway  anessment  increiued 
by  7.626/. 


Great  Western  Bail  way  aneMinent  adjusted 
and  further  inoreaaed  hy  908/. 


Note.— Present  assessment  of  Great  Western 
Railway  in  the  Union  :— 

KateaUe  A'alae. 


1881. 


I        11,468 


Braydon 

Cricklade  St.  Sampson 

Lydiard  Hillicent 

Lydiard  Ti-egoze 

Purton   -  *  - 

Tockenham 

Wootton  Bassett 


1891. 


631 
1368 

616 
.%185 
4.700 

425 
7,114 

18.5.S4 


11,835 


45,544  acres. 


APPENDIX  D. 


Particulabs  of  Estate  Rentals,  &a 


No.  1. — A  College  Estate  in  Oxfordshire. 


Abate. 

Holding. 

Acreage, 

Rent. 

Acreasfe, 

Rent. 

ment 

1876-77. 

1876-77. 

1890. 

1890. 

allowed 

in  1803. 

A.    B.  P. 

£    8.  d. 

A.    R.  p. 

£ 

£ 

A. 

218    185 

f  12    0    0 
1220    0    0 

l631    3    9 

380 

57 

B. 

408    029 

415    0    0 

C. 

403    1  36 

617  10    0 

452    0  28 

300 

50 

P. 

112    1    6 

200    0    0 

66    1  86 

90 

15 

E. 

101    3  19 

162    0    0 

106    0  26 

132 

18 

P. 

45    0  10 

69    0    0 

43    239 

50 

— 

Total 

1,289    1  15 

1,695  10    0 

1300    1  18 

952 

140 

Note. — The  difference  in  the  acreage  of  this  estate  is  due  to 
more  accurate  surveys  and  to  the  fact  that  some  small 
copyholds  have  come  into  hand.  In  the  case  of  the  first 
t^'o  holdings,  the  college  now  pays  the  tithe  commuted  at 
168Z.  8«.  bd.f  which  was  in  1876  borne  by  the  tenants, 
'leaking  this  into  account,  and  also  the  abatement  made  in 
1893,  a  fall  of  about  60  per  cent,  is  shown. 

The  arrears  in  1893  amounted  to  67/.  A  sum. of  136/. 
was  spent  in  that  year  on  repairs,  and  156/.  was  paid  for 
tithe  and  land  tax. 


No.  2. — Particulars  of  the  Earl  op  Ducie's  Sarsden  Estate,  Oxfordshire. 


A.         R.    P. 

8,726    3  29 


The  acreage  of  the  estate  in  1893  was 

Distributed  thus : —  a.     r.  p. 

In  plantations       -            -  416    3  31 
In  stone  pits,  water,  roads, 

&c.        -            -            -  68     1  18 
In  buildings,  gardens,  &c. 

(not  with  farms)             -  38    2  12 

'  In  allotments        -            -  94    2    5 

A.        R.   P. 

Farms,  arable  4,904     l"  261 
Farms,    pas-  I 

v!^K«ii;.  ^^^^     ^  ^^  |>8>l«8   2    3   8,726    3  29 
92    0  33  I 


d. 


9    6 


5    0 


Farms,  build- 
ings, yards. 


&c. 


^•1 


£       8. 
The  farm  rents  in   1878  (deducting  rent 

of  land  since  sold)  were  -  -    12,720 

The  farm  rents  in  1893  (deducting  rent 
of  land  purchased  and  rents  all  created 
since  1978  not  strictly  farm  rents)        -     7,065     _     _ 
After  adjusting  the  difference  of  the  slightly  changed 
area  of  the  estate  between  1878^93  the  drop  in  permanent 
rents  is  very  close  on  44  per  cent. 

From  1883  to  1888,  11,705Z.  4*.  6rf.  was  returned  in 
temporary  abatements.  A  re-valuation  of  the  farms  was 
made  in  1888,  and  the  rents  were  permanently  reduced. 
These  rents  have  since  been  maintained,  but  from  1889  to 
1893  a  further  sum  of  2,492/.  I65.  6d,  has  been  returned 
in  temporary  abatementj.  The  existence  of  a  lease  or  a 
new  tenancy  were  no  barrier  to  participation. 


il 
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BOYAL  COMMISSION  ON  AGKICULTURE  : 


11,041  3 

4 

849  13 

6 

735  0 

0 

12,625  16 

10 

The    expenditure    on    farm    buildings, 

drainb,    &c.,    &c.    by    the    proprietor, 

between  1883-92  inclusive,  was 
The  expenditure  on  laying  627  acres  to 

permanent  pasture        -  -  - 

The  expenditure  on  manures  and  feeding 

stulEs  given  in  special  cases 

Total - 
Equal  to  3s.  ]d.  per  acre  per  annum. 

Cottages. 

£       s.  d. 
The  expenditure  in  repairing  and  improv- 
ing cottages  and  building  new  ones,  from  ^ 
1883-92  inclusive,  was  -            -            -   6,313    2  11 
There  has  been  no  unoccupied  land  or  any  farm  in  hand 
since  1885,  all  being  let  in  the  regular  way  to  tenants. 
Only  one  tenant  has  sought  and  obtained  a  lease ;  the 
others  are  yearly  tenancies. 

In  1878  there  were  19  holdings  over  50  acres,  and  10 
between  6  and  50  acres. 

In  1893  these  numbers  had  increased  by  subdivision  to 
28  over  50  acres  and  14  between  5  and  50  acres. 
The  sizes  of  the  holdings  were : — 


-  1 

-  6 
.  3 
.  3 

-  3 
2 

-  1 

-  3 

-  4 

-  3 

.  29 


0 
3 
4 
5 
7 
5 
3 
3 
7 
5 

42 


acres,  274  acres,  224  acres,  333  acres,  5  acres,  12  acres,  13 
acres,  11  acres,  103  acres. 

Five  changes  were  caused  by  death.  Three  of  these 
were  on  holdings  over  500  acres,  one  of  over  300  acres,  and 
one  of  over  5  acres. 

One  farm  of  180  acres  was  sold  in  1888.  14  tenants 
have  left  the  estate  since  1878,  four  from  some  Act  of 
Bankruptcy.  One  held  over  900  acres,  two  held  between 
500  and  600  acres,  three  held  between  400  and  500  acres, 
two  held  between  300  and  400  acres,  one  held  between 
200  and  300  acres,  two  held  between  100  and  200  acres, 
one  held  between  25  and  50  acres,  two  held  between  5  and 
10  acres. 

A  Comparison  of  Rents. 

Taking  into  account  lands  in  hand  and  all  alterations  of 
fields  and  calculating  upon  their  present  areas  : — In  17B9 
the  year's  rent  of  5,613a.  3r.  19p.  of  the  estate  was 
5,724/.  18s.  4d.;  in  1817,  8,729Z.  I7s.  lid.;  in  1867, 
9,177/.  0*.  3d.;  in  1890,  5,993/.  15*.  4d.  In  1836  the 
year's  rent  of  3,148a.  Or.  37p.,  another  part  of  the  estate, 
was  4,304/.  18*.  9d.;  in  1878,  5,068/.  lOs.  6d.;  in  1890, 
3,046/.  2s.  6d. 

No.  3. — Statement  shov^ting  the  Rental  and 
Outgoings  in  respect  of  a  Typical  Farm  on 
a  Large  Estate  in  Oxfordshire. 


In  1878. 

Over  900  acres 

- 

9> 

500  „ 

. 

Between  400  and  500 

acres  - 

}9 

300 

>» 

600 

>f 

200 

»» 

300 

» 

100 

»> 

200 

»> 

50 

» 

100 

,* 

25 

>y 

50 

>» 

10 

» 

2b 

f> 

5 

99 

10 

», 

Total  - 

- 

In  1893. 

Over  900  acres 

• 

. 

>» 

500  „ 

- 

- 

Between  400  and  500 

icres  - 

>» 

300 

>» 

400 

» 

200 

w 

300 

» 

100 

200 

j9 

50 

100 

»* 

25 

50 

9* 

10 

25 

>» 

5 

10 

Acreage  of  Farm. 


Pasture  - 
Arable   - 


Total 


A.  R.    p. 

.     138  3    5 

.    297  0  32 

-    435  3  37 


Net  Bent. 

Tithe. 

liand  Tax. 

£ 

£  s. 

d. 

£  8.    d. 

1883   - 

438 

132  16 

4 

15  8  4 

1884   - 

433 

130  5 

2 

15  8  4 

1885   - 

400 

124  1 

4 

15  8  4 

1886   - 

400 

119  18 

7 

15  8  4 

1887   - 

300 

115  17 

2 

15  8  4 

1888   - 

300 

111  9 

6 

15  8  4 

1889   - 

300 

107  6 

1 

15  8  4 

1890   - 

300 

103  8 

9 

15  8  4 

1891   - 

300 

100  18 

4 

15  8  4 

1892   - 

250 

100  11 

8 

15  8  4 

1893   . 

232 

99  1 

2 

15  8  4 

Total 


Ten  of  the  1878  holdings  continue  in  the  same  name. 

The  acreage  of  these  hoMings  was  in  1878,  565  acres, 
508  acres,  274  acres,  78  acres,  41  acres,  23  acres,  12  acres, 
12  acres,  11  acres,  11  acres,  and  in  1893,  565  acres,  508 


Showing  a  fall  of  about  46  per  cent. 

In  1879  a  pair  of  new  cottages  were  erected  on  this  farm 
at  a  cost  of  600/. 

In  1881  a  sum  of  about  120/.  was  spent  in  repairs  to 
old  buildings  and  the  erection  of  a  new  cattle  shed.  Since 
this  date  the  repairs  may  be  put  at  about  7i  per  cent,  of 
the  rental. 

An  abatement  of  20  per  cent,  was,  in  addition  to  the 
reduction,  allowed  in  1893. 


No. 

4.- 

-A  College  Estai^s  in  Oxfordshire 

• 

Improvements 

Tithe  Bent- 

No. 

1 
Acreage. 

Bent 

,  1875. 

Rent  payable, 
1893. 

Bent  paid,  1893. 

and 
Bepairs  for  One 

charge 
and  Land  Tax. 

Year. 

Outgoings. 

A. 

R.  P. 

£ 

«. 

d. 

£  s.    d. 

£      8.    d. 

£  8.    d. 

£  3.    d. 

1 

310 

2  18 

840 

0 

0 

600  0  0 

425  0  0 

70  6  9 



2 

131 

1  6 

340 

0 

0 

240  0  0 

208  0  0 

25  13  0 

1  6  8 

8 

186 

0  28 

440 

0 

0 

800  0  0 

290  0  0 

52  7  6 

2  9  0 

4 

186 

3  32 

257 

0 

0 

187  6  0 

121  3  10 

21  2  9 



5 

147 

2  38 

218 

0 

0 

150  0  0 

135  0  0 

7  17  0 

0  4  0 

6 

151 

3  21 

252 

10 

0 

152  0  0 

167  17  9 

7  17  0 

0  2  3 

7 

428 

1  32 

684 

0 

0 

428  0  0 

800  0.  0 

75  7  8 

110  16  10 

8 

63 

2  17 

143 

u 

0 

95  0  0 

81  5  0 

5  7  4 

17  2  2 

2 

415 

2  9 

892 

0 

0 

440  0  0 

237  18  11 

11  3  10 

16  2  4 

10 

263 

2  16 

710 

0 

0 

450  0  0 

430  0  0 

121  8  4 

5  3  4 

11 

289 

2  39 

500 

0 

0 

450  0  0 

450  0  0 

— 



12 

162 

2  29 

285 

0 

0 

200  0  0 

180  0  0 

126  17  4 

— 

13 

319 

2  23 

486 

0 

0 

417  15  0 

405  7  9 

9  13  11 

7  17  2 

14 

147 

0  20 

360 

0 

0 

260  0  0 

206  0  0 

14  19  7 

0  12  4 

15 

866 

0  30 

550 

0 

0 

882  0  0 

479  19  7 

106  13  8 

0  6  7 

16 

396 

2  38 

410 

0 

0 

410  0  0 

410  0  0 

247  19  0 

4  13  9 

17 

330 

8  32 

260 

0 

0 

165  0  0 

127  9  11 

5  9  5 

— 

18 

102 

3  20 

173 

0 

0 

133  0  0 

140  0  0 

19  3  9 

4  9  9 

19 

426 

2  28 

705 

0 

0 

560  0  0 

321  18  3 

47  16  1 

14  14  6 

20 

112 
4,940 

0  10 

287 

0 

0 

170  0  0 

154  10  0 

1  0  6 

6  18  11 

2  1 

8,742 

10 

0 

6,190  1  0 

5,271  11   0 

988  4  8 

192  19  7 

Showing  a  reduction  of  aboat  29  per  cent. 


Improvements  and  repairs  amoont  to  about  16  per  cent,  of  1898  rental. 
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No.  5. — An  Estatb  in  Oxfordshire. 


Particiilan. 

Rental  in 
1878. 

Eentalin 
1888. 

Bentalin 
1894. 

1.  Homestead.  &c. 

A.     B.P. 
-      6    8    6 

B   t.d. 

£    9.d, 

£    s.d. 

Armble 

-485    112 

Pasture 

.    44    2  22 

835    0    0 

540    9    6 

476    2  89 

425    0    0 

A.    S.P. 
■      2    128 

Arable 

■  826    828 

Pasture 

-190    2  28 

860  16    0 

600    0    0 

619    0    4 

400    0    0 

S.  Homestead,  fto. 

A.    B.P. 
-     8    1  11 

Arable 

.  258    1  20 

Pasture       - 

.823 

649    9    8 

826    0    0 

270    0  84 

276    0    0 

4.  Homestead,  ftc. 

A-     E.  P. 
-     0    487 

Arable 

•  184    2  20 

Pasture 

•  129    8  87 

466    9    6 

260    0    0 

816    8    9 

160    0    0 

5.  Homestead.  Ac 

A.     B.P. 
•      0    188 

Arable 

•  169    2    2 

Pasture 

-     7    024 

886    0    0 

226    0    0 

177    0  19 

160    0    0 

«.  Homestead,  &c. 

A.     B.P. 
•      0    8  16 

Amble 

-      0    0    0 

Ptature 

-    78    3    8 

110    0    0 

100    0    0 

74    2  18 

74  19    0 

7.  Homestead.  Ac. 

A.     B.P. 
-      1    0    6 

Areble 

.    09    282 

Pasture 

-      3    884 

142  17  e 

112    0    0 

74    1  82 

186    6    2 

3.289  12    8 

2.062    9    6 

1.680    6    2 

Showing  a  reduction  of  about  60  per  cent. 


No.  6.— A  College  Estate  in  Oxfordshire. 


No.  7. — A  Gloucestershire  Estate  in  Cirencester 
Union. 


Rent, 

Rent, 

1881. 

1894. 

£ 

£ 

1. 

Farm   of   5d5fi.  2r.   SSp.  in  Chip- 
ping   Norton    Union,    including 
194    acres    pasture.     Soil,    light 
stone-brash. 

850 

250 

2. 

Farm  of  609a.  1  Ir.  in 
Union,  including  30a.  of  pasture. 

1,006 

600 

Soil,  rich  loam. 

Rent, 
1879. 

£ 

3. 

A.  Farm  485a.  3r.  28p. 

An  additional  abatement  of  50/. 
was  given  in  189S  and  of  2S0/. 
in  1893. 

1.400 

932 

B,  Farm  358a.  Or.  15p. 

800 

650 

An  additional  abatement  of  200/. 

was  given  in  1893  and  150/. 

in  1894. 

N.B. — Farms  A.  and  B.  include  160  acres  arable;  the  rest  is 
old  pasture  and  meadow.  The  occupants  paid  tithe  in  1879.  It  is 
now  paid  bv  the  college,  and  amounted  to  205/.  in  1898,  the 
land  tax  being  115/.  The  two  farms  were  purchased  in  1874 
for  68,000/. 


Description. 

1870. 

1880. 

1890. 

1.  150    acres,  including    90 
acreK  good  pasture. 

£ 
330 

375 

£      s. 
200     0 

2.  154    acres,  including    80 
acres  pasture. 

350 

350 

150     0 

3.  254    acres,  including    88 
acres  pasture. 

460 

460 

250     0 

4.  288      acres,      principally 
arable. 

485 

485 

1 

815     0 

5.  367  acres,  mostly  arable  - 

363 

360 

128  16 

6.  600  acres,  mostly  arable  - 

715 

715 

400     0 

7.  616    acres,  mostly  heavy 
arable  land. 

920 

920 

442     0 

8.  276  acres,  including  100 
acres  pasture. 

586 

536 

895     0 

9.  600  acres 

600 

In  hand. 

10.  UOacres,  half  being  dairy 
land. 

350 

350 

245     0 

11.  580  acres 

930 

1,100 

550     0 

Total  acreage  4,040  acres 

6,469 

6,080 

3,408     0 

Showing  a  reduction  of  47  per  cent. 


No.  8. — Particulars  op  the  Earl  of  Ducie's 
Tortworth  Estate,  Gloucestershire. 


1893.  Acreage  of  estate 
Distributed  as  follows : — 
Woods,  including  pleasure 

grounds 
Cottages  and  gardens 
Allotments 

Water,  quarries,  and  waste 

ground  ... 

Farms:  a.     r.    p. 

Arable  land    -    1,332    3  18 

Pasture      and 

buUdings    -   3,423    2    6 


A. 

R. 

p. 

595 

2 

3 

36 

1 

28 

93 

1 

38 

15     2  18 


4,756  1  24 


A.      R.     P. 

5,497     1  31 


5,497     1  31 


In  1879  the  tenants  paid  the  tithe  rentcharge  in  addi- 
tion to  their  rents,  and  as  the  tithes  now  are  included  in 
the  rentals,  the  gross  amounts  of  rent  and  tithes  are  give^i 
in  each  year,  and  the  difference  is  calculated  to  be  the 
actual  reduction  of  rent. 


'} 


1879.  Rental  of  farms,  4,766  acres,  at 
1^  14*.  2d. 
Tithes  at  par  at  49. 4d.  • 


1893.  Present  net  rental,  deducting^ 

tithes  1^69.    •  ■> 

Tithes  at  present  paid  3«.  6cf.  O 


Reduction  of  28i  per  cent. 


£   8, 
1  18 


d.      £    9. 

(-8.120    7 

A 


.  1.022  12    1 


19    6- 


'  6,182  17    0 
.    769  19    6 


Additional  abatements  given  in  each  of  the  last  two 
jearsoflOpercent.      .  .  .  .  . 


£     «.   d. 


9.142  19    8 


6.962  16    6 


2.190    2    9 


906  18    8 


'  In  1879  and  1880  the  rentals  of  the  farms  were  reduced 
permanently  about  8  per  cent.,  and  special  abatements 
were  given  between  1879  and  1885,  amounting  altogether 
to  927/.  4».  6c/. 

In  1885  abatements  of  15  per  cent,  were  given  for  three 
years,  which  were  extended  in  1888  until  further  notice. 
Since  that  time  new  agreements  have  been  made  in  nearly 
all  cases  by  which  the  tithes  have  been  added  to  the  former 
rent  and  the  abatement  of  15  per  cent,  deducted.  Manures 
have  been  given  to  tenants  at  various  times  amounting  to 
24U.  16«.  \0d, 

H  3 
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ROTAL  COIOIISSION   ON  AQBICULTUBE : 
FhiehttUicau  between  1790  and  1893. 


1790. 

£     «.   d, 

2,946  10  11 

InoroMed 

Bents. 
1790-182S. 

later 
Porchaeet. 

Increase. 
1823-79. 

B«nt.l879. 

Deereaae* 
1879-1898. 

B«ty.1888. 

Furi  I.  n  parishei  ol  Tortworth,  OhMleld. 
and  'Wickwar. 

Put  n..  purohined  later.  Cromhall    and 
Tbnmbary. 

£     «.  d. 

896    4    1 

£     s.  d. 
3342  15    0 

8,060  16    6 

£    s.   d, 
610  18    8 

606  18    6 

£     i.  d. 
1468  18    8 

8366  14   t 

£     «.  d. 
1308  17    4 

988  18  10 

M     i,  d. 
8^449  If  10 

2,788    1    a 

- 

- 

630810   6 

1316  16   8 

8080    7   8 

1387  10    2 

6482  17   0 

The  foUowinff  sama  have  been  expended  in  pennsnent 
improvements  from  1879  to  1893  :^ 

Fanns:—                                                              £  s.  d. 

Laying  392  acres  of  arable  to  pasture        -      937  5  3 

Draining   -           -           -           -           -  2^62  0  9 

Re-building  farm  houses  and  additional 

buildings,  including  general  labour  work  12^1 9  4  1 


Cottages  and  allotments : — 

Repairing  and  building  new  cottages 
General  repairs  and  labour 


£16,208  10  1 

£      8,  d. 

.  2,476    3  3 

-   1,164    0  1 

£3,630    3  4 


No  farms  or  lands  have  been  unlet  or  unoccupied 
(excepting  the  home  £arm)  since  1885. 

No  tenant  has  applied  for  a  lease. 

All  tenancies  are  under  jrearlf  agreements,  which  give 
compensation  similar  to  the  p/ovisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Holaings  Act,  and  the  procedure  under  that  Act  is  adopted 
for  all  the  valuations. 

In  1879  there  were  18  holdings  over  O)  acres ;  In  1893—21 
„  ,.  16        ,;      over    5    and 

under  60 ;    „  1893—19 


33 


The  sizes  of  the  present  holdings  are :— 

Over  600  acres  ... 

Between  300  and  600  acres  - 

„       200  and  300    „  - 

„       100  and  200    „  - 

60  and  100    „  - 

26  and  60      „  - 

Under  25  acres 


40 


1 

None. 

10 

8 

2 

6 
13 

40 


Of  the  present  21  larger  tenants,  10  occupied  their 
present  fSarros  in  1879,  and  four  of  the  other  changes  have 
been  caused  by  the  death  of  tenants;  of  the  19  small 
tenants,  9  occupied  their  holdings  in  1879,  and  three  of 
the  changes  have  been  caused  by  death. 


No.  9. — Particulars  op  Typical  Farms  on  a  largb 
Wiltshire  Estate  in  the  Neighbourhood  op 
Calne. 


d. 


A. 

e.  p. 

Homestead,  &o.      - 

.      2 

1  12 

Pasture      - 

-    73 

1  16 

Arable       - 

-    40 

2    0 

116    0  27 


Rent     in      1862     (including     tithe, 

21/.  14*.  6rf.).  .  .  -    212  13  6 

Raised  in  1863  on  re- valuation  -      12    6  6 

1874    Interest  on  draining  added      -  -        2  14  0 

£227  14  0 


£     9.    d. 

1879 

Abatement  allowed 

. 

34    2    0 

1880 

»> 

)> 

39  16    6 

1881 

» 

>» 

34    3    0 

1882 

i» 

>» 

28    9    0 

1883 

>» 

» 

22  16    0 

1884 

99 

99 

22  16    0 

1886 

99 

99 

22  16    0 

1886 

HalfyMT 

8  rent  on 

leaving 

113  17    0 

Re-let  at  Michaelmas,  1886,  at  -  £227  14 

Subject  to  abatement  for  three  years 
of  20  per  cent. 


1887    Abatement 

1888 

1889  ;,. 

1890  '„ 

1891  ;,. 
1892 

1893 


46  10  10 

46 

10 

10 

45  10 

10 

34 

3 

0 

34 

3 

0 

34 

3 

0 

62  16 

6 

Rent  reduced  Michaebnas  1893  to       -  .€200    0     0 


Lady  Day,  1894.    Abatement  -  -      10    0     0 

Showing  a  reduction  of  11  per  cent. 


Expenditure  by  Landlord. 

On  repairs  of  house  and  premises  and 

new  buildings  -  -  -    639    9    4 

On  draining  wet  lands  -  -    160    7     0 


£689  16    4 


B, 


Homestead 

Pasture 

Arable 


A.   R.   P. 

1  0  12 
76  2  0 
23    0  37 

100    3    9 


£147  10 

0 

£146    0 

0 

£126    0 

0 

Rent  in  1862  - 
Re-let  in  1872  at 
Re-let  in  1880  at 

1886  Abatement  allowed 

1887  ,.  „  -  . 

1888  „  „  -  . 

1889  „  „  -  . 
1890 

1891  „  „  -  - 

1892  „  „  -  - 

1893  ,.           „              -  . 
Lady  Day  1894,  abatement  aUowed  - 

Showing  a  reduction  of  13  per  cent. 

Expenditure  by  Landlord. 


Restoration  of   house   and  buildings, 

and  new  buildings    ...    600    7  2 

Draining  wet  lands      -  -  -    198     7  6 

£798  14  7 


6    7 

9  0 
9  0 
9  0 
1  15 
1  15 
1  16 
26  14 
9  16 
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c. 


Hom68tAd,  orchard,  &c. 

Arable 

Pasture 


A.  R.  p.      £     «.    a. 
-221 

-  16    3  36 

-  93    3  30 

112    1*26 

I  III       II       M' 

Rent  in  1862,  landlord  paying  tithe, 
commuted  at  35/.  lis.  •  -  £230  10    0 


1879    Abatement  allowed 

1880 

1881 

1882  „  „ 

1883 

loo4  „  >f  • 

1886 

1886 

1887 

1888  „  ^ 

1889 

loSni  ft  *9  ' 

1891 
1892 

1894,  Lady  Day,  abatement  allowed 

Showing  a  reduction  of  13  per  cent. 


29 
29 
29 
24 
19 
19 
24 


6 
0 
0 
9 
6 
6 
9 
36  17    3 

43  10    0 

44  12  6 
46  16  0 
34  11 
34  11 
34  11 
60  6 
20    0 


Re-let  Lady  Day,  1894,  to  son  o£  former 
tenant  at  -  -  -  -£*200    0    0 

Tenant  to  have  the  advantage  of  any 
general  abatement  given  which  exceeds 
the  permanent  reduction. 

Landlord's  Expenditure. 

Restoration  of  house   and  buildings, 

and  new  buUdings    -  -  -    429  12    3 

Draining  of  wet  land    ...    253    6    3 

£682  18    6 


No.  10. — ^A  WiLTSHiRB  Estate  in  the  Chippenham 
District. 


Partioulart. 

1 

Bentalin 
.  1878. 

Rental  in  \ 
1889.       j 

Rental  in 
1804. 

LHomerteAd 

A.    s. 

-    j8   0 

P. 

7 

£  s.  d. 

£    «.    d. 

£   «.    d. 

Arable       • 

•368   3 

21 

Pftfiare      • 

.   76    3 

7 

460    0    0 

200    0    0 

4S8    1  86 

180    0    0 

i.     R. 
.      4    0 

P. 
86 

Arable        - 

.    76    1 

24 

PMture     • 

.$66    1 

8 

$46    8 

22 

675    0    0 

665    0    0 

388  18    4 

A.    B. 
-      3    0 

P. 
18 

Arable 

•  106    0 

22 

PMtuie     - 

227    2 

10 

t 

1 

388    8 

10 

607    0    0 

818  10       1 

275  1      0 

A.     R. 
6    3 

P. 

1 

Arable  .    < 

.    42    1 

7 

Pasture 

-287    1 

24 

286    1 

82 

847  12    6 

600    0    0  1 

540    0    0 

5.  Homestcwl 

A.    S. 
.      1    3 

P. 
28 

Ana>le 

•  114    1 

27 

Partore 

-  180    1 

7 

1 
I 

24S    2 

22 

884    0    0 

250    0    0  ' 

20O    0    0 

1 
Partieulare. 

Rental  in 
1878. 

Rentiain 
1880.' 

B49ntaliii 
1894 

A.     B. 

6.  Homestead          -     6   0 

P. 

9 

£    «. 

d. 

£   s,   d. 

£   8.    d. 

Arable                 -  114   0 

2 

FMturo      •         -118  « 

14^ 

«         *v. 

r 

232    0 

25 

460  14 

0 

304    6    0 

.A 

238    0    0 

,  u  c             J 

7.  Homeetead,  Ac.   .     V  8 

P. 
16 

" 

" 

■" 

Artkble        .          .198   2 

28 

Pasture      -          -   81    0 

24 

844    0 

*> 

160    0    0 

226    2 

22 

144    0    0 

8.  Homestead.  Ac   -     8   1 

P. 
10 

Arable       -          - 119   2 

SO 

Pasture     •          -    98    3 

1 

470    0 

; 
0       382  12    6 

221    3 

1 

252    0    0 

■^ 

9.  Homestead,  Ac. 

A.    R.    p. 
-      8    1    39 

Arable       , 

-145    8    37 

Pasture      - 

.    52    1    34 

206    3    30 

0.  Homestead,  Ac. 

A.    R.    P. 
0    2    35 

Arsble        -  - 102   2     8 

Pasture      .  .    66    1    11 


11.  Homestead,  Ac. 
Arable 
Pasture 


169    2    14 


A.    R.  P. 

1    8  11 

34    1  10 

119    0  8 

165    0  29 


0    0  i    206  14    4 


306    0    0 


2S5    0    0 


A.    R.    P. 
12.  Homestead,  Ac.    -     1    1    26 


Arable 
Pasture 


-  Ill    1    29  ' 

■    40    0    18 

152    2    88 


A.    R.    P. 
13.  Homestead/Ac.    -339 


Arable 
Pasture 


■  2    0    10 

■  142    3    32 
148    3    11  I    470    0    0 


510  17    0  I    432  17    0 


1 
)  10    0  j    153    0    0 


A.     R.    P. 
14.  Homestead.  Ac.         115 


186  14    4 


221    0   0 


392  17    0 


136    8    8 


876    0    0       860    0    0 


Arable 
Pasture 


15.  'Homestead 
Pasture 
Arable 


16.  Arable 
Pasture 


17.  Arable 
Pasture 


•  28   2     6  I 

•  118    1    89 
148    1    10 


818  14    0 


7    0 


A.     R.     P.  I 
0    3    34  I 


73    8    87 

290    2      9  1 


366    2 

0 

A.    R. 
.    14    2 

.      8    2 

P. 
0 

16 

28    0 

26 

A.    B. 
.    20    0 

.    56    8 

P. 

16 

19 

76    3 

86 

406    0    0 


68    8    0 


07    0    0 


234    0    0 


216  16    8 


40    0    0 


66    8    4 


148    0    0 


82    8    0 


6i    0    0 


H  4 
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ROYAJi  OOMMISSION   OK  AG^IOULTDRE : 


PartiouIarB. 


Rental  in 
1878. 


18.  Buildings,  fto. 
Pasture    • 


A. 

-  0 

-  11 

2 
S 

P. 

7 

26 

12 

1 

St 

£     «.   d. 


58    0   0 


Rental  in     Rental  in 
1889.      I       18M. 


£     9,  d,\    £    9*   d. 


U    0    0  I     51    0    0 


Showing  a  reduction  of  48  per  cent 
No.  11.— A  Wiltshire  Estatb. 


Particulars. 


Rental  in 
1882. 


A.  R.  P. 

1.  Homestead     0   1  13        B«nt       • 

Pasture     -  44   3  36        Remission 

46    1     9 


£   «.   d. 

124    0    0 

18    0    0 


2.  Cottages 
Pasture 
Arable 


A.    R.    p. 
0    0    36  Rent 


£    9.  d, 
.125    0    0 


32   2    17  Remission    12  10    0 
37    3    12 


} 


70    2    25 


111    0    0 


Rental  in 
1894. 


112  10    0 


3.  Homestead     0   2     8^ 
Pasture     -31    0    13 
31    2    2lJ 


Remission     8    0   0 

Pasture     -129    2    13  Remission    30   0   0 
132   0   17 


£     8,  d. 


90   0    0 


OS  12    0 


A.   R.    p. 

6.  Arable       -  1     3    12  Bent 


18    0    0 
Remission     1  16    0 


A.  R.    P. 

7.  Homestead  1    17  Bent 


161  16    0 

Pasture     •  97    1     4  Remission    16    0    0 
'8r3    21 


A.  R.   P. 

U    2   20  Pasture   (accommo- 
dation land). 


6    2*  14     (accommodation 
land). 


64   0    0 


22    0    0 


*270    0    0 


16    4    0 


|l45l6    0 


0    0 


45    0    0 


Partioulars. 


Rental  in 
1882. 


1894. 


10. 


A.  B.    P. 
11.  Homestead     2    1     4Reot 


Pasture 
Arable 


£    9.  d, 

•  543    0    0 


-129   8   SSBemission     9   0   0 

-  60  0  3  (including  a  large 
water-power  com 
mUl). 


182    1     0 


12.  Homestead     18     4 


£   «.   d, 

234   9    0 


I 


534    0    0 


Pasture 
Arable 


39    2    15    - 

81    8   19  (including   a    com 
mill). 

78    0    88    - 


A.    R.    p. 

13.  Homestead  1    22^ 

Pasture     •  83    3    99 


85    1    21. 


A.  B.   p. 
14.  Pasture    •    32   1    20  Rent 


£    s.   d, 
67    0    0 


Remission      6  14   0 


254  15    0 


£   9.    d. 
178   0   0 


876    0    0 


202    0    0 


60    6    0 


( Formerly  let  as  accommodation  land,  now 
with  a  farm.) 

A.  R.   p. 
15.  Homestead     0    19^ 


66    8    0 


22    0    0 


225    0    0 


14    0    0 


133  12    0 


80    0    0 


45    0    0 


Pasture 
Arable 


2    Hi 

9  2  n| 

48    1    8lJ 


160    8    0 


160  10    0 


85    0    0 


84    0    0 


2480    0    0 


68    0    0 


1,685  10    0 


Showing  a  reduction  of  22  per  cent. 


No.  12.— A  Berkshire  Estate  in  the  Lambournb 
District. 


Particulars. 


1.  Homestead.  Ac. 
Arable 
Pasture     - 


2.  Homestead,  Ac 
Arable 
Pasture     - 


A.  R.  p. 

•   2  1  21 

-  868  1  88 
.  105  2  17 

471  1  86 

A.  R.  P. 

-  1  1  29 

.  181  1  84 

-111  0  86 


Rental  in 
1878. 


294   0    19 


A.  R.   P. 
3.  Homestead,  Ac   •     1    0   88 


Arable 
Pasture 


.  118   0   16 

-119    0     9 

838    1    13 


£    9.   d. 


487  13    6 


Rental  in 
1888. 


Rental  in 
1894. 


£   9,  d. 


250   0    0 


£    9.  d. 


250    0    0 


225    0    0 


Total,  998A.8R.28P. 


354    2    6 


1.066  16    0 


180    0    0 


188  18    8 


568  18    2 


180    0    • 


156    4    0 


586    4    0 


Showing  a  reduction  of  49 "  5  per  cent. 
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ROYAJ.  COMMISSION  ON  AG^CULTDRE : 


Farticulan. 


Rmtalin 
1878. 


18.  Buildings.  &o. 
Pasture     - 


19.  Pasture     • 
.  Pasture     - 

21   Pasture 

22.  Homestead 
Arable 
Pasture     • 


A.  B.     p. 

0  2      7 

11  3    26 

12  1    SS 


£     «.   d. 


fi8    0    0 


Rental  is     Rentalin 
1889.      >       189i. 


£     9.  d. 


SI    0    0 


▲•  B.    V.  I  f 

9S28        8000        SOOO 


4  0  el  11  0  0 


A.  B.  P. 


A.  B.  P. 

.   0  S  86 

.  80  0  11 

•  18  0  4 

99  0  11 


4  4  0 


7.094  14  6 


10  0  0 


3  8  0 


128  0  0 


4.979  8  10 


£     8,  d. 

61  0  0 

24  0  0 

10  0  0 

3  3  0 


84  0  0 


8.627  14  4 


Showing  a  reduction  of  48  per  cent 
No.  11.— A  WiLTSHiRB  Estate. 


Particulars. 


Rentalin 
1882. 


Rentalin 
1804. 


A.  R.  P. 

1.  Homestead     0   1  18        Rent       - 

Pasture     •  44   3  36        Remission 

46    1     9 


2.  Cottages 
Pasture 
Aral)le 


0    0   36  Rent 


£    8.  d. 
.126    0    0 


32   2    17  Remission    12  10    0 
37    3    12 


111    0    0 


1 112  10 


70    2    26 


A.  R.  P. 

3.  Homestead     0   2  8"| 

Pasture      -31    0  IS 

81    2  2lJ 


A.   B.   P. 
4.  Pasture     •   12   0    16  Rent        -    30   0    0 

Remission     8    0   0 

A.    B.    P« 

6.  Homestead     2    2     4  Rent 

(1883)  -  800    0    0 

Pasture     - 129    2    13  Remission    30    0    0 

132    0    17 


£   8.   d. 

124    0    0 

13    0    0 


£     *.   d. 


90    0    0 


95  12    0 


64    0    0 


} 


22    0    0 


A.  B.    P. 

6.  Arable       -   1      3    12  Rent 


18    0    0 
Remission     1  16    0 


A.  B.  P. 

7.  Homestead  1  17  Rent        -  161  16   0 

Pasture     •  97  1  4  Remission    16   0   0 

98  3  21 


A.  B.   P. 

11    2   20  Pasture   (accommo- 
dation land). 


A.  B.  P. 

6   2   14     (acoommodation 
land). 


.270    0    0 


16    4    0 


|l46  16 


24    0    0 


45    0    0 


66    8    0 


22    0    0 


226    0    0 


14    0    0 


133  12    0 


80    0    0 


46    0    0 


Particalars. 


Rentalin 
1882. 


Rentalin 
1894. 


10. 


A.  B.   p. 
11.  Homestead     2    1     4  Rent 


£     8.  d. 

-  643    0    0 


Plasture 
Arable 


•  120   3    88  Remission 

•  60    0 


9    0    0 


3  (including  a  large 
water-power  com 
mUl). 


182    1     0 


A.  B.  p. 
12.  Homestead     13     4 

Pasture         39    2    16 

Arable 


£   8.   d. 

234   9   0 


h6S4    0    0 


31    3   19  (inehiding   a    com 
mill). 


73   0 

88 

13.  HomestfMbd 
Pasture     • 

A.    B. 

1 
83    3 

P. 

22^ 

39 

86    1 

2lJ 

14.  Pasture    - 

A.   B. 

32    1 

P. 
20 

J 

£    8.   d, 

-    67    0    0 

Remission      6 14    0 


( Formerly  let  as  accommodation  land,  now 
with  a  farm.) 

A.    B.    P. 

16.  Homestead     0    19 


Pasture     •  88    2    11 
Arable       -     9   8    11 


48    1    81. 


264  16   0 


0    0 


60    6    0 


84    0    0 


£    t.    d, 

178    0   0 


876    0    0 


166    8    0 


160  10    0 


86    0    0 


2.180    0    0 


68    0    0 


1,686  10    0 


Showing  a  reduction  of  22  per  cent. 


No.  12. — A  Bbrkbhire  Estate  in  thb  Lambournb 
District. 


Particulars. 

Rentalin 
1878. 

Rentalin 
1880. 

Rentalin 
1894. 

A.  B.    p. 

£    8.    d. 

£    «.  d. 

£    s.  d. 

Arable       -          -  363    1    88 

Pasture     -          -  106   2    17 

471    1    86 

487  13    6 

860    0    0 

260    0    0 

2.  Homestead.  Ac    -     l'  1    29* 

Arable       -          -  181    1    34 

Pasture     -          -111    0    36 

226    0    0 

180    0    0 

804   0    19 

180    0    0 

A.  B.   p. 
3.  Homestead.  Ac   -     1    0   28 

Arable       -          -  118   0   16 

Pasture     .          -119   0     9 

364    2    6 

188  18    8 

238    1    13 

156    4    0 

Total,  908A.3B.28P.       - 

1.066  16    0 

668  18    2 

636    4    0 

Showing  a  reduction  of  49  •  6  per  cent. 
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Fabm  Accounts. 

No.  1. — ^A  Farm  of  270  Acres  in  Wttnby  Union>  Oxpordshirs. 

1882-83. 


EXPBNDITU&B. 

Rbcbipts. 

£     s.    d. 

£     s.  d. 

Labour 

•            •           • 

367    6    94 

Wheat  sold 

208  ]6    0 

Rent  and  tithe 

334  16    3 

Barley    „    - 

>           •           • 

438  16    6 

Bates  and  taxes 

68  13    3 

Oats      „    -           . 

• 

61     2    0 

TVadesmen's  bills    - 

123  17    4 

Beans  and  peas  sold 

. 

112    4    6 

Artificial  manures    - 

21     6    0 

Balance  on  sheep  account   • 

•           • 

469    6    6 

Corn  and  seed  sown 

77  16    2 

cattle      „ 

• 

272    8    6 

Com,  cake,  &c.  consumed  - 

378  18    8 

pigs 
„          horses    „ 

• 

166  14    2 

Marketing  expenses 

7    7  1H 

• 

70    0    0 

Veterinary  and  medicines    - 
Incidental  expenses 

6    9    6 

Butter  sold 

> 

3    0    0 

66     1  10} 

Valuation  dead  stock,  1883 

1,236  14    0 

Insurance    - 

6    6    3 

Valuation  of  dead  stock,  1882 

1,218    1    0 

Balance,  profit        -           -           -            - 

364    4    OJ 

3,019    2    1 

3,019    2    1 

1888-89. 

In  this  year  more  land  was  aoqmred  and  the  farm  then  consisted  of  400  acres,  including  160  acres  yery  good  arable 
(alluvial  gravel)  and  200  acres  rough  grass  recently  laid  down. 


EXPBNDITURB. 

RBCBIPT8. 

£    s,    d. 

£    s.  d. 

Manual  labour         .            -            .            . 

378  14    9 

Wheat  sold 

87    6    6 

Rent             .            .            .            .            - 

300    8    8 

Barley    „    -            .    '        - 

432    3    4} 

Tithes 

28    7    4 

Beans     „    - 

120  10    6 

Rates  and  taxes        -            -            -            . 

60  14    4 

Balance  of  sheep  acccount  ... 

621     8    9 

Tradesmen's  bills    -            .            -            - 

71  17  10 

„         cattle        »»        * 

616  12    6 

Artifical  manures    -            -            -            - 

19    0    0 

pigs           „         .             .             - 
horses      „        - 

181    0    9 

Corn  and  seed  sown             ... 

36    0    8 

72    9    0 

Corn  and  cake  consumed     -            -            - 

360  16    4 

Miscellaneous  receipts         -            .            - 

8    9  10 

Marketing  expenses 

9    0    8 

Valuation  of  dead  stock,  1889 

1,216    0    6 

Veterinary  and,  medicines    -   ,        - 

6    6    6 

Miscellaneous  expenses        -    .        • 

63  18    1 

Insurance    -            - 

5    3    6 

Management            .... 

62    0    0 

Valuation  of  dead  stock,  1888 

1,303    4    3 

Balance,  profit        .            -           .           - 

432    7    3} 

3,164    1    84 

3,164  14    8J 

1891-92. 
Poultiy  began  to  be  largely  kept  in  this  year. 


O    84029, 


£     s. 

d. 

£      5.      d. 

Labour        -           -           -           -           - 

418  18 

0 

Wheat  sold 

61  16    0 

Rent            -            - 

323  10 

0 

Barley    „ 

480    6    0 

Tithes          .            -            .            -            . 

19    1 

4 

Oats       „ 

88  16    6 

Rates 

61     1 

6 

Beans     „    - 

40    0    0 

Taxes 

2    6 

0 

Hay       „ 

236    2    0 

Insurance    -            -            -            •            - 

6    0 

0 

Balance,  sheep  account        ... 

486  10    0 

Tradesmen's  bills     -            -            -  '         - 

89    6 

8 

„      cattle       ,.             .           .            . 

349  19    0 

Artificial  manures    .            -            -            - 

12    0 

0 

„      pigs          „             -            - 

„      horses      „             -           -            • 

119    4    4 

Corn  and  seed  sown             ... 

63  12 

9 

73  18    9 

Veterinary  and  medicines    - 

16    7 

1 

„      poultiy    „             .            .            . 

118  17    9 

Com  and  cake  consumed     -            -           - 

616  13 

9 

Miscellaneous          .... 

81     6    6 

Marketing  expenses 

8  12 

3 

Valuation  of  dead  stodk,  1892 

1,416  11     3 

Miscellaneous          .            -           -           - 

46  14 

3 

Incidental  expenses             -           .,           . 

86  11 

6 

Management           -           -           -           . 

100    0 

0 

" 

Valuation  of  dead  stock,  1891 

1,481    6 

6 

Balance,  profit        .           .           .           - 

211    6 

6 

•            "           "           - 

3,661    6 

0 

3,661    6    0 
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BOTAL  OOMHISSION  ON  AGBICULTUBB : 

1892-93. 


fiZPKNDITURB.                                            1 

Rbckipts. 

£     s.  a. 

£      8.   d. 

Labour      .           -           •           -           - 

375    I    3i 

Wheat  sold            -           -           .           . 

98  16    0 

Bent 

252    4    0 

Barley    „ 

429  14    3 

Tithes       -           -           -           .           - 

20    3  11 

Oats       „  - 

26    8    0 

Rates         .           -           -           -           - 

45    4    0 

Beans    „ 

32  16    6 

Taxes        .           .           -           -           - 
Insurance  -           -           -           * 

2    0    3 
5    0    0 

Hay       „ 

Balance,  sheep  account      .           .           - 
„       cattle       „          .           -           - 

197  10    0 
520  13    8 

Tradesmen's  bills  -           -           -           - 

135    4    1 

244    0    1 

Insurance  .           -            -           -           - 

12  18    4 

„        PlgB           „             -              -             - 
horses      „          -           -           - 

101    0    2 

Com  and  seed  sown 

58    2    2 

46  19    0 

Veterinary  and  medicines  -           -           - 

3  18    3 

„       poultry    „           .           .           - 

157    9    2 

Com  and  cake  consumed  - 

539  16    8 

Miscellaneous        .... 

53    1    Ok 

Marketing  expenses 

7  19    1 

Valuation  of  dead  stock,  1893 

1,330    1    2 

Miscellaneous        .           -           -           - 

38    7    1 

Incidental  expenses           .           -           . 

147  16    4 

Management         -           •           .           - 

100    0    0 

Valuation  of  dead  stock,  1892      - 

1,416  11    3 

Balance,  profit      -           -           .           . 

71     2    4 

3,231    9    Oi 

3,231     9    Oi 

N.B.— The  above  farm  is  entirely  managed  on  account  of  his  father's  estate  by  a  &rmer  ior  himself  and  his  brothers  and 
sisters.  The  capitid  employed  is  about  2,^)02.  The  accounts  are  taken  at  Michaelmas.  The  di£Perent  kinds  of  live  stock 
are  valued  separately,  and  the  balance  o£  valuations  and  sales  brought  into  the  account. 


No.  2.— A  Farm  of  387  Acrbs,  in  the  Chipping  Norton  Union,  Oxfordshirb. 

1889-90. 

EXPBNDITURB.                                                | 

Rbcbipts. 

Valuation    of   fturm    stock,   com,  &c. 

Michaehnas,  1889 
Com  and  seed  bought 
Feeding  stuffs        .            .            - 
Art^Boial  manures  -           -           - 
Rent          ...           - 

„     grass  keeping 

Tradesmen's  bills  -           -           - 
Labour      -           .           -           - 
Insuj^anoe  -           *           -           - 

at 

£     s.    d. 

2,676  15    0 
88  17    6 

230  18    9 
73    8    6 

230    0    0 
49  10    0 
42  10    0 
87    7    9 

327  10    0 
9     7    6 

Live  stock  sold      .           -           -           - 
Com            »        •           -           -           - 
Milk            „        .           -           .           . 
Valuation,  Michaelmas,  1890 

£     i.  d. 

789  17    6 

305  10    0 

297  18    6 

2,866  19    0 

Balance,  profit 

3,816    5    0 
444    0    0 

4,260    5    0 

4,260    5    0 

*  Average  per  acre,  2/.  18#.  lOd. 


1890-91. 


*  Average  per  acre,  21. 12«.  Oe^. 


£     8.  d. 

£      8,    d. 

Valuation  of  stock,  com, 

See.  at  Michael 

live  stock  sold      •           •           .           . 

926    0    0 

mas,  1890 

. 

.      2,866  19    0 

Com            „        - 

287  10    0 

Com  and  seeds  bought 

•           - 

96    5    0 

Milk            „        .           -           .           . 

326  12    6 

Feeding  stuffs 
Artificial  manures  - 

■           • 

289  11    6 

Valuation,  Michaelmas,  1891 

3,185    5    0 

• 

87  10    0 

Rent 

. 

230    0    0 

„    grass  keeiung 

. 

69  10    0 

Rates  and  taxes     - 

. 

47  10    0 

Tradesmen's  bills  - 

. 

136  15    0 

Labour 

• 

316  10    0 

Insurance  - 

mm* 

10  18    6 

4,151    9    0 

, 

Balance,  profit 

*                             ■•                             • 

.         573  18    6 

4,725    7    6 

4,725    7    6 

Average  per  acre,  31.  6£.  4d. 


Average  per  acre,  31.  19«.  7d. 


1891-92. 


£      8.    d. 

£      8.    d. 

Valuation  of  stock,  com,  &c.  at  Michael- 

Live stock  sold      .... 

1,027  18    6 

mas,  1891           .           .            -           - 

3,185    5    0 

Com            „         -           -           .           . 

243  18    0 

Com  and  seeds  bought      - 

84  13    6 

Milk            ,.-.-. 

397  11     9 

Feedhy  stuffs        .           .           -           - 
Artificial  manures  -            .            .           - 

367  11    6 

Valuation,  Michaehnas,  1892 

3,429  10    0 

103    7    9 

Rent 

310    0    0 

Rates  and  taxes     .           -           .           . 

59    7    6 

Tradesmen's  bills  -           .           -           - 

93    8    6 

Labour      ----- 

426  12    6 

Insurance  *           -           .           -           - 

12  15    0 

4,643    1    9 

Balance,  profit      •          *          •           . 

454  16    6 

• 

6,097  18    3 

5,097  18    3 

Average  per  acre,  21.  19«.  lOd.  Average  per  acre,  3/.  8«.  4d. 

The  farm  was  increased  by  100  acres  from  Michaelmas,  1891,  and  then  consisted  of  487  acres,  of  which  250  acres  were 
grass.  The  farmer  writes: — "The  year  1893  comes  out  the  wrong  side,  so  I  have  not.  sent  a  statement,  as  lam 
inclined  to  think  it  a  very  exceptional  year." 


*  The  »T«nget  per  acre  are  in  all  caaes  taken  in  the  receipt!  or  expenditure  excluding  the  vaUuaUom, 


#e 


>:j 
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No.  3.-^  Farm  of  376  Acbbs  in  the  Hbadivoton  Union»  Oxfordbhirk. 

1891-92. 


EXPKNDITURE. 

Rbcbipts. 

live  stock  bought  •           ... 

Corn  and  seeds  bought 

Feeding  stuffs       „           .           .           - 

Rent  and  grass  keep           ... 

Rates^  taxes,  and  insurance 

Labour       ..... 

Tradesmen's  accounts        .           .           - 

Sundries    .           -           .           -           - 

£  5.  d. 
299  13    6 

87  6  4 
180  19  6 
611  10    0 

67  19  6 
618    7  10 

94  1  7 
4  13    6 

Live  stock  and  wool          ... 

Com  and  seeds      -           - 

Daily  produce  and  poultry 

Other  produce        .            .            -            - 

Fruit  0*001  orchard            ... 

Produce  used  at  home       ... 

Balance,  loss         .... 

£     t.  d. 

798  10    8 

749    3    6 

121  14    7 

16    3    0 

12    0    0 

12    0    0 

1,709  11    9 
64  19  11 

1 

1,764  11    8 

1,764  11    8 

Average  per  acre.  Ah  \4s. 


Average  per  acre,  4/.  10«. 


1892-93. 

£     *.  d. 

£     s.  d. 

Stock  bought         .            .            •            . 

370    0    0 

Com  sold  .           -            -           -           - 

726  14    3 

Cake,  offa,&c.      - 

126  13  11 

Stock  „ 

831    4    2 

Com  and  seeds 

85  11    2 

Wool 

66    4    6 

Sundries    - 

66    4    2 

Dairy  produce  and  poultiy 

130    0    0 

Tradesmen's  accounts 

114    2    9 

Other  produce,  including  fruit 

22    6    9 

Rent  and  grass  keep 

444    1     6 

Produce  used  at  home       ... 

12    0    0 

Labour      .           .           .           .           - 

600    7    9 

1,697    1    3 

Balance,  profit       •           *           •           . 

80    8    6 

■ 

1,777    9    8 

1,777    9    8 

Average  per  acre,  Al.  10s.  6{^. 


Average  per  acre,  4/.  14t.  9(/. 


No.  4.— Statbmsntb  of  Profits  on  an  Oxpordshirb  Farm  of  360  Acres.    Rent  in  1883, 400/. ;  now  reduced  to  260/. 
and  in  1893  by  abatement  to  190/.    Capital  employed  about  3,000/. 

1883-84 
1884-86 
1886-86 
1886-87 
1887-88 
1888-89 
1889-90 
1890L-91 
1891-92 
1892-93 


£    ». 

d. 

212  13 

9 

NU. 

64    8 

8 

113  17  10 

173    7 

6 

236  12 

9 

467  16 

8 

606    9 

2 

262  10 

2 

Nil. 

For  10  years      -  •  . 

Thia  is  said  to  be  *'  an  exceptionally  good  show  for  this  district." 


£2,007  16    6 


No.  6. — A  Farm  in  the  Nbiohbourhood  of  Bicbstbb,  Oxon,  consisting  of  arable  220a.  3r.  16p.  and  pasture  126a. 
2r.  16p.  when  taken  in  hand  ^by  the  owner.  It  was  sold  in  1894,  and  then  consisted  of  arable  75a.  3r.  lOp.  and 
pastiure  270a.  2r.  20p. 

1890-91. 


£    s.   d. 

£ 

8.     d. 

£      8. 

d. 

£     8.    d. 

To  amount  of  valuation  on  entry 

By  amount   of  valuation   at 
Michaehnas  Day,  1891 

at  MichaeJmas,  1890 

390 

8    3 

1,666  16    7 

Pavments  for  the  year : — 
Labour          ... 

Receipts  for  the  year  :— 

296    9    9 

Sheep  sold    -           .           - 

213  18 

2 

Cash  in  lieu  of  beer 

20  17    1 

Wool  sold     . 

38  10 

0 

Hire  of  machinery  and  coal  - 

7  17    4 

Hay  sold      - 

31  11 

0 

Sheep  bought 

312    6    0 

Horses  employed  on  estate   - 

26  11 

0 

Horses  bought 

331    0    0 

Keep  of  cattle 

70    6 

0 

Oilcake 

9    6    0 

Grass  keeping  sold   - 

42    7 

3 

Manure         ... 

73  13    1 

Turnip  keeping  sold 

37  13 

6 

Corn  for  feed 

138  13    3 

Incidentals 

2  12 

6 

Seed  com  and  flAfids                . 

92  13    1 

463     9    4 

Horse  hire    .            -            - 

23    4    0 

New  implements 

103  10  10 

Tradesmen's  bills     - 

68  12    4 

Rates 

18  12    4 

Insurance     -           .           - 

3    6    4 

, 

Incidentals   -           •           . 

14    9    6 

1,604 
234 

7  10 

8  10 

Balance  in  favour  of  rent  of  profit 

•               " 

2,129 

4  11 

2,129  4  11 

Average  per  aove,  4/.  1$.  2d. 
Note.' 


Average  per  acre,  1/.  68,  lOd. 
-There  is  no  rent  or  interest  charged. 
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BOTAL  OOlOflSSION  ON  AGBIOULTDBI: 

1891-92. 


To   amount    of  valuation   at 

Michaelmas  Day,  1891 
Paymenta  for  the  year  :— 

Labour 

Cash  in  Ueu  of  beer 

Hire  of  machinery  and  coal 

Sheep  bought 

Cattle     ,, 

Oil  cake 

Manure 

Com  for  feed 

Seed  com  and  seed 

Poultry 

Cattle  medicine 

New  implements 

Tradesmen's  bills 

Rates 

Insurance     • 

Incidentals   - 


£    8.    d. 


379  10 

26  10 

8    2 

637    6 

134    6 

129    9 

67  15  11 

6  12    6 

91  14  11 

4    2    9 


6 
19 
26 


19    8 
3  11 


32  17    1 


£    s.    d, 
1,665  16    7 


1,481    3    2 


3,146  18    9 


By   amount  of   raluation  at 

Michaelmas  Day,  1892 
Receipts  for  the  year : — 

Sheep  sold 

Wool    „ 

Com     „  .  • 

Poultry  and  eggs 

Horses  employed  on  estate 

Horses  let  fbr  hire     - 

Keep  of  cattle 

Incidentals 

Bakuioe,loM 


£    s.    d. 


689  18 

17    0 

210    6 

7    2 

22    7 

26  16 

126  17 

1  12 


£    s.    d. 
1,982  19    2 


1,000    0    6 
163  19    I 


3,146  18     9 


Average  per  acre,  4/.  6«,  lOc^. 


1892-^3. 


Average  per  acre,  2{.  I7s,  lid. 


£     9. 

d. 

£    s.   d. 

£     8,    d. 

£    8.   d. 

To  amounts  of  valuation,  Michaelmag 

By  amounts  of  valuation,  Michaelmas 

Day,  1892. 

Day,  1893. 

Horses          ... 

341    0 

0 

Horses          ... 

213    0    0 

Sheep 

214    8 

0 

Sheep 

68    0    0 

Cattie 

216    0 

0 

Cattle 

664    0    0 

Poultry 

11    0 

0 

Poultry 

9  .0    0 

Implements 

162    4 

6 

Implements  -           •           - 

170    1     6 

Hay  and  straw 

336  16 

6 

Hay  and  straw 

283  16    0 

Com 

622    8 

0 

Cora  in  stack  and  store 

205  12    0 

Acts  of  husbandry,  share  of 

Acts  of  husbandry,  share  of 

oil  cake  and  seM  bills 

190    2 

2 

1,982  12    2 

cake  and  manure  bills 

210    6    1 

1,713  U    7 

Payments  for  the  year : — 
Labour          ... 

Receipts  for  the  year : — 

364    2 

0 

Sheep  sold 
Wool    „      - 

612  10  11 

Cash  in  lieu  of  beer 

19    6 

7 

38  11    0 

Hire  of  machinery  and  coal  - 

16  16 

2 

Com     ,,      . 

237    6    1 

Hire    of    thrashing    tackle 

Hay  and  straw 

38    7    0 

(1892,16Z.,1893,18/.3#.4d.) 

28    3 

4 

Poultry  and  eggs     - 

24    9    6 

Sheep  bought 

249    8 

0 

Horses  employe  on  estate  - 

16    9    0 

Cattle 

137    6 

0 

Keep  of  cattle 

87    1    9 

Oilcake 

107    3 

6 

Horses  sold 

135    0    0 

Manure         .            -            - 

63  18 

6 

Horses  let  for  hire   - 

10  12    0 

Com  for  feed 

26    4 

0 

Incidentals   .           .           - 

3    9    0 

67    2 
4    1 

5 

1,102  16    3 
350    2    8 

Cattle  medicines 

0 

Balance,  loss 

New  implements 

20    6 

0 

Tradesmen's  bills      - 

46  12 

7 

Rates 

17  16 

9 

" 

Insurances 

3    4 

4 

Incidentals 

36    6 

2 

1,183  14    4 

3,166  13    6 

3,166  13    6 

Average  per  acre,  31.  85.  6d. 


Average  per  acre,  31.  3t.  lOd, 


No.  6. — Balancb  Shbbt  of  Land  in  the  Cotswold  District  farmed  by  the  Owner  for  the  Seven  Years  ending 
Michaelmas,  1893.  Total  acreage  3,240,  of  which  about  600  has  been  treated  as  arable,  about  600  as  pasture,  and 
the  remainder  is  land  formerly  under  ciQtivation  but  now  only  used  for  summer  grating  and  sporting. 

Receipts. 


1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1880, 

.1891. 

1S92. 

1893. 

Liveitook  • 

£    9.  d. 

3^1  11    6 

£    t. 

1,679    6 

d, 
0 

;         £    8.  d, 
1,706    3    1 

£    s. 

3,228    7 

d. 

£    9.   d. 
969    Oil 

£    9.    d. 
1,625  11    8 

£    9,   d. 

1,736    6    3 

Cora,  hay,  Ac. 

606    6    4 

661  10 

0 

897  17    6 

824    4 

771    9    6 

603  18    9 

684    8    0 

Wool 

- 

292    0 

0 

253    0    0 

242    0 

142    4    1 

314    8  11 

177    1    6 

Implements 

15    8    0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

Skins 

24  10    6 

8    4 

6 

10  16    2 

14    7 

16    3    8 

12    8    7 

17    6    6 

Butter  and  milk 

166  16  lOi 

197  18 

8J 

219    5    31 

208  16 

172    6    6 

183    7    1 

156  17    0| 

Poultry  and  eggs  • 

43    8    1 

42  14 

7i 

37  19    5 

36  10 

9i 

38    7    1 

38    9    5 

20  18    0 

Meat 

208  18    4 

184  11 

6i 

220  18    6 

238  10 

246  11    6 

145  12    6 

178  14    T 

Sundries     • 

68    6  10 

60    8 

0 

121  17    0 

20110 

168  16    6 

215    8    6 

262    2    7 

Valuation  at  Michaelmas 

6,645  17    0 

6,162    0 

0 

7,360  14    0 

6,390    6 

6390  15    0 

6381  10    0 

6,114  19    0 

Balance      .... 

1.686    6  10 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-     * 

620    1    0i 

12468    0    2i 

9,268  12 

Si 

10,819   0  Hi 

11,878  10 

9i 

9389  12   2 

9,470  18    5 

8,888  14    S 
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Paymbnts. 


Labour 

BatM,  taxes,  and  insanmoe 

Tradesmen's  bills  - 

Cake  and  other  fseding  staffs 

Seeds,  Ac    • 

livestock  • 

Hannres     •  .  . 

Management  ezpensea    - 

Sondries     • 

Yaloation  of  previons  TlUchaelmas 

Balanw   •    •    .    . 


1887. 


£  «.  d. 

1 


1,898  18 

185  19  9 

8M  0  li 

888  11  4 

188  0  *2 

197  18  6 

101  9  4 

858  0  0 

180  8  5 

8,684  16  6 


18,168  0  81 


1888. 

£     t.  d, 

1468  4  11 

164  18  11 

417  8  1 

780  8  6 

164  0  4 

424  16  0 

68  7  0 

290  10  0 

«%10  1 

6.846  17  0 

162  19  6i 


9.868  18  8i 


1889. 

£     t.  d, 

1,199  6  7 

175  18  8 

818  17  1 

898  6  4 

858  1  2 

254  12  0 

40  14  0 

800  0  0 

66  8  8 

6,168  0  0 

1447  7  St 


1890. 

£  «.  d. 

1,104  7  41 

196  14  11 
880  13  101 
607  6  4 

65  9  1 
447  0  0 

44  4  10 
169  0  0 

69  14  10 
7,850  14  0 
1,096    5    61 


10,819    0  lit 


11.873  10    9t     9;»9  12    8 


1891. 

£     t.  d. 

1,056    0  5i 

156  14  7 

828    4  7 

378    0  8 

188  14  6 

681  19  0 

61  11  3 

159    0  0 

81    0  8 

6,890    5  0 

44    1  lU 


1892. 

£     t.  d. 

1,149  17  1 

140  18  6 

219    7  10 

465  16  0 

124    8  6 

19  13  0 

78    6  1 

164    0  0 

89    7  5 

6390  15  0 

183  11  0 


9,470  15    6 


£     tf.    d. 
1,0W*  18    9 

179  19    2 

815    1    0 

483    4    6 

118    5  11 

35    3    6 

61    1  11 

169    0    0 

78    9    6 

6,531  10    0 


8,868  14    3 


Note.— "No  tithe,  rent,  or  interest  on  eaoifeal  is  debited  in  the  above  aoconnte.  1  mplements  are  not  Indnded  in  the  valnations.  but  are  kept  up  by 
payments  under  the  head  of  bills,  Ac.    Sundries  include  all  labour  done  for  estate  and  tenants'  work  done  for  farm  by  estate  labour. 

AccordtuK  to  the  above  figures  the  profit  for  seven  years  amounts  to  3792. 16t.  7td.,  and  during  that  period  there  was  paid  for  tithe  the  sum  of 
1,477^.  11#.  lOef.  

No.  7. — Summary  of  Accounts  of  a  Farm  in  the  Cotswold  District,  Cirencester  Union,  fanned  on  account  of 

the  Owner,  consisting  of  707  acres  of  arable  and  126  acres  pasture. 

1889-90, 


Expenditure. 

Receipts. 

Valuation,  September  1889 
Expenses  -            - 

£      8.    d. 
6,022    5    0 
1.833    3    6 

Receipts      .            -            -            -            - 
Valuation,  September  1890 

£       8.    d. 
2,752    4    3 
5,808    0    0 

Balance,  profit      .... 

7.855    8    6 
704  15    9 

8,560    4    3 

8,560    4    3 

,  Average  per  acre,  21.  45. 


1890-91. 


Average  per  acre,  3/.  6^. 


Valuation,  1890    .... 
Expenses  -            ...            - 

£      8.    d. 

5,808    0    0 
2,127  10    7 

Receipts      .            .            .            -            - 
Valuation,  1891      -            .           .           - 

£     8,    d. 
2,310    5     1 
5,944  10    3 

Balance,  profit      .            .            -            - 

7,935  10    7 
319    4    9 

8,254  15    4 

8,254  15    4 

Average  per  acre,  21.  Il8. 


1891-92. 


Average  per  acre,  21.  15«.  5d. 


Valualdon,  1891 
Expenses  - 


£  5.  d, 
5,944  10  3 
2,080    2  10 


8,024  13    1 


Receipts     - 
Valuations,  1892 


Balance,  loss 


£  8.  d. 
1,950  7  6 
5,124    6    2 


7,074  13    8 
949  19    5 


8,024  13    1 


Average  per  acre,  21,  95.  \\d.  Average  per  acre,  21,  &$.  9d. 

Note, — ^A  rent  of  4701,  per  annum  is  charfi^ed  in  the  above  accounts. 

1892-93. 


£      8,    d. 

£      8.    d. 

Valuation,  1892    .... 

6,124    6    8 

Live  stock  .            .           -           .           - 

1,360    6    1 

Waffes 

Feeding  stuffs       .            .            -            - 

712    9    1 

Skins 

4  17    6 

237  14    8 

Barley         .            -            .            .            - 

7)   14    0 

Rates  and  taxes    .... 

38  17    4 

Wheat        ..... 

40    7    9 

Implements           .... 

20  15    9 

Oats  and  straw       .... 

15    0    4 

Harness    -            -            -            -            - 

21    0  10 

MisceUaneous         .... 

15    6    5 

Repairs     .            -            -            -            . 

27    9    9 

Valuation,  1893      -           .           .           . 

4,899  10    3 

Straw        -            -            -            -            . 

30     0     0 

Manures   -            -            -            -            . 

46    0    0 

6,407    2    4 

Veterinary  and  drugs        -            -            - 

9  15    3 

Balance,  loss          .... 

486    4    2 

Insurance  -            ^            .            .            . 

4  11     0 

Ironmongery         •            .            -            - 

12  12    0 

Hurdles 

3    2    6 

Coals 

14  16    7 

Thrashing  and  grinding    ... 
Live  stock             .... 

26    0    2 

188  13    6 

Seeds        .        .    -        „  -            .        ,  . 

84  11    5 

Blacksmith            .... 

23  10    4 

MisoeUaneous        .... 

18  18    2 

Liabilities-            ^           .           .           . 

248    1     6 

6,893    6    6 

6,895    6    6 

Average  per  acre,  2L  25.  bd.  Average  per  acre,  \l.  I65.  2d. 

N.B.— No  rent  charged  for  1892-^3. 
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No.  8.— Accounts  of  a  Farm  of  1,264  acres  comprisinf^  900  acres  arable,  the  rest  old  pasture  and  fields  seeded 
down  in  the  Cots  wold  District.    Farmed  on  behalf  of  the  owner. 


Payments. 


Rbcbiptb. 


1880. 

1801. 

1802. 

1893. 

1890. 

189L 

189i» 

1816. 

£     8. 

d. 

£    8,    d. 

£      8.   d. 

£    8.    d. 

£   s.  d. 

£     8. 

d. 

£    «.  d. 

£    «.  d. 

LiTe  stock  bought      - 

780  14 

0 

600  11    6 

1,198    9    0 

622  16    6 

Live  stock  and  wool 

sold, 
pirn  and  seeds  sold  • 

^60   311 

1^18  14 

9 

%jOn4  18  10 

1,974   0  9 

Com  and  seeds  bought 

deeding  Btuif8,oU  cake 
and  manure  bought. 

S77  1S 

1 

438    8    2 

683    7  10 

469    1    4 

1,267  16    6 

U10  16 

1,270    4   6 

918  13   0 

ijmu 

2 

1,266    S    8 

1.032    0    7  1 1,014  10    6 

Daily    produce   and 

poultry  sold. 
Other    produce,    in- 

148 16    6 

172  13 

106  10    5 

168  13   1 

S«nt  (no  tithes  pay- 

700   0 

0 

700    0    0 

600    0    0  >    600    0    0 

101  17    9 

140    0 

218    8    0 

14016   3 

able). 

cluding  hay,  straw. 

Rates,  taxes,  and  in- 

104  17 

6 

92    2  11 

80  17    6 

88    8  11 

or  roots  where  sold. 

snranoe  of  Cann  stock. 

BabbiU 

68    1    8 

96  18 

61  13    9 

60    2    4 

Labour  on  the  fann    • 

1.230    4 

9 

1,288    0    9 

1,261    6    9 

1,205    8    6 

84110    3 

811    8 

1,068    3    0 

W6    4  10 

Tradesmen's  aooounts 

838    8 

0 

275    7    6 

210  16    1      259    4    1  1 

for  goods  supplied  or 
work  done  upon  the 
fann. 
Sundries 

68  14 

8 

40    6    1 

68    0    9 

40  10    6 

4068   4 

1 

4610  18    7 

4.863  18    6 

4096  18    3 

4668   4    1 

4649  18 

7 

4863  18    6 

419818    3 

No.  9.— A  Farm  of  550  acres,  in  the  Cirencastbb  Union,  OLouoKSTERsuiBa,  about  half  being  grass. 

Lady  Day,  1893,  to  Lady  Day,  1894. 


EXPBNDITUBB. 

Rbcbipts. 

Rent          ..... 
Labour      -           .           -           -           - 

Tradesmen's  bills  -           .           .           - 

Rates,  taxes,  and  insurance 

Feeding  stuffs        .... 

Com  and  seeds      -       .     - 

Colt  and  pigs  bought         ... 

£    s.    rf. 
700    0    0 
487    0    0 
154  11     4 
102    1     5 
736    2    3 
34  12    0 
23    0    0 

Live  stock  sold      .... 
Com  sold  .           •           .           -           . 
Cheese  sold            .            .            •            . 
Butter    „              .... 
Produce  used  in  house      - 

Balance,  loss       ... 

£     s.   d. 
1,316  19    1 
308  10    0 
225    8    0 
122    0    0 
40    0    0 

2,012  17    1 
225    3    4 

2,238    0    5 

2,238    0    5 

Average  per  acre,  4L  Is.  4d. 


Average  per  acre,  3h  13«.  Id, 


No.  10.— A  Fabm  in  the  Valb  of  Gloucbstbb  of  177  acres,  about  17  acres  being  arable. 

1892-93. 


Bxpbnditubb. 

Rbobipts. 

Stodc 

Rent,  tithes,  taxes,  and  insurance  • 
Labour      .            -            .           -           - 
Tradesmen's  bills  .            -            -            - 
Feeding  stuffs        .           .            -           • 

Seed  com 

Harvest  beer         .... 
Coals  for  dairy  and  thrashing 

£     s.   d, 

874  18    6 

321  18  11 

181    0    0 

28  11    3 

134  15  11 

6    2    0 

12    0    0 

8    0    0 

Live  stock  sold     .            .            •           - 
Corn          ..... 
Cheese       ..... 
Butter       -           -           .    .        - 
Butter  and  cheeso  used  in  house  - 
Valuation  of  stock            ... 

Loss       .... 

£     s.   d. 

399    1    0 
61  13    6 
98  19  10 
80  18    9 
10    0    0 

764    0    0 

1,414  13    1 
102  13    6 

1.517    6    7 

1,517    6    7 

Average  per  acre,  3/.  12«.  Id, 


Average  per  acre,  3/.  13s.  5d, 


1893-94. 


Valuation  of  stock 

Rent,  tithe,  tluces,  and  insurance 

Labour      ... 

Tradesmen's  bills  - 

Feeding  stuffs 

Seed  com .  .  - 

Coal  for  dairy  and  thrashing 


£     s.  d, 

764    0  0 

321  18  11 

133  13  2 

32  16  8 

159  15  8 

14  17  3 

7    0  0 


1,434    1    8 


Live  stock  sold 
Com         ... 
Cheese       ... 
Butter       ... 
Butter  and  cheese  used  in  house 
Valuation  of  stock 


Loss 


£      8. 

349  12 
40  15    0 
80    2    6 


d. 
3 


56    8 

10    0 

750    0 


1,286  IS    6 
147    3    2 


1,434     1    8 


Average  per  acre,  3/.  15s.  3d, 


Average  per  acre,  3/.  Os,  6d. 
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No,  IL— 'Accounts  of  a  Fabm  in  the  Cirbncbstbr  Neighbourhood,  oonsisting  of  329  sorea  until  Ladj  Day, 
.  1885j  and  then  of  279  acres  about  half  being  arable. 

Expenditure. 


288S-i.        1884-5.        1886-4.        1886-7.        1887-8.         1888-0.        1888-90.        1880-1.         1891-S.        1808-8.        1808-4. 


Bent 
Ltboor  • 

B«tM      • 

Taxes    - 

Totals    - 


£  t.  d. 

.m    4  0 

4/8    9  7 

60    9  0 

6  18  4 


508    5  6 

508  17  8 

68    6  li 

6    5  6 


1,06516  11 


\ffmf  Of  13^  610 


£   «.  d. 

506U  0 

55416  5i 

56  10  7i 

5    8  0 


£  s.   d. 

464    4    0 

478  7  8 
58  3  7i 
6  18  10 


£  t.   <l. 

378    8    6 

467  18    0 

44    6    7i 

8  10    5 


£  9.  d. 

366    0  0 

397  15  8 

46    0  6 

8    5  8 


£   c   d. 
340    Q    0 

366  11I0i 

47  18   6 

116    1 


£   ».  d. 

888    0  0 

418    0  1\ 

35  14  4i 

116  1 


£   s.  d. 

338    0  0 

413  15  8 

47  18  6 

17  0 


2  8,  d. 
338    0   0 

446  18    61 

35  14    4i 

17    0 


£  «.  d. 

885  10  0 

413  14  61 

35  14  4i 

17  9 


e  9.   d, 
305    0    0 

413  14    31 

43  13    \\ 

1    8  11 


1.018    8   71 


886  11    Si  811  1010 


765    0    51  798  10    7 


800  15    5 


888   0    8 


776    6    8 


763  10    4 


Rbqeipts. 

1888-8. 

1888-4. 

1884-5. 

1885-6. 

1886-7. 

1887-8.. 

1888-0. 

1880-80. 

1800-1. 

1891-2. 

1898-8. 

1808-4. 

Wheat  . 

£    9.    d, 
140    4    0 

£  9.   d. 
170  14    6 

£  t.   d, 

115  10    6 

£  9.   d. 

100  19    0 

£  9.   d. 
129  13    0 

£   «.   d. 
154    4    0 

£    9,    d. 

84  19    0 

£    9.    d. 
144  16    0 

£   9.    d. 
40    1    1 

£  «.  d. 
57    3    0 

£  «.  d. 
57    3    9 

£    9.    d. 
60    3    0 

Barley   • 

157  10    6 

09    9    0 

148  10    6 

111    9    0 

108  10    0 

88    b    0 

98    1    6 

02    3    0 

840  18    0 

75    5    0 

101    6    0 

41  12    0 

Oats      - 

56    6    6 

- 

38  18    8 

38  18    8 

18    1    0 

10  14    0 

815    0 

7  11    0 

35    8    0 

11  16    0 

7  18    6 

7  18    5 

Peas      • 

38  16   1 

80    3    5 

44  18  10 

84  11    7 

60    0    1 

05  10  10 

10  14    1 

66  12  10 

54  17  10 

66    8    8 

56    3    6 

30  10    5 

Tktfos     • 

13  10   0 

88  18    6 

31  17    0 

85    1    0 

- 

- 

2    8    0 

7  14    0 

- 

- 

- 

25    8    0 

Sheep    - 

817    7    6 

890    0    6 

830  16    6 

194    8    0 

180  18    0 

153  11    2 

276  10    4 

::06    2  10 

103  16    9 

894    6    1 

105    1    8 

256    2    0 

Wool      • 

20  13  11 

80  13  11 

88    8    0 

82    7    0 

27    0    8 

35    8    0 

31  10    0 

27  11    6 

80  10    0 

87    0    0 

24  17    8 

81  1110 

Oows      • 

881    8    6 

164    6    9 

168  10    0 

880    0    0 

104  10    0 

63    6    0 

149  16    4 

131  15  10 

164  11    1 

92    5    0 

176  10    0 

820    2    0 

GalTes   . 

54  17    6 

36    1    0 

69    5    0 

60    0    0 

48  15    0 

58    0    3 

30  14    6 

50  18    0 

60    1    0 

50    0    0 

74  12    6 

55    5    0 

Uflk 

488  18   8 

506    7    8 

468.4    8 

428    7    6 

48618    6 

366  10  11 

345    2    5 

410  10  11 

319  13    3 

860  11    2 

334    5    8 

318    3    8 

Batter  - 

85  19    5 

11    4  10 

31  16    0 

18  18  10 

10    1    3 

20    6  11 

23  10    4 

20  17    6 

22  19    4 

15  18    0 

30    7    1 

86    0    9 

Gream   - 

6iaio 

5    8    3 

6    3  10 

7    4    9 

5  10  10 

6    3    9 

7    5    6 

5    4    6 

6  19    8 

5  14    8 

5    8    6 

6  15  10 

Skins 

3    fl   8 

818    6 

8  18    6 

8  10    0 

1    8    6 

3    5    5 

3    5    5 

2  17    6 

8  16    2 

8  16    8 

8  16    8 

8  16    8 

Hones  - 

10   0 

— 

86  18    0 

18    0    0 

88    0    0 

25  10    0 

11    0    0 

82  11    6 

- 

- 

- 

15    0 

Pi«i      - 

51    3    9 

80    0    7 

11117    6 

67  10    0 

58    8    8 

67    7    2 

40    2    2 

40    2    2 

48  15    4 

88  18    8 

32  10    7 

35  15    0 

Total  - 

1.610  6  11 

1.48915    0 

1,40516    6 

i;jl018    9 

1.19610    6 

1.12617    6 

1.161  8    7 

IJSiti  9    2 

1.247  4    6 

1.108  3    5 

1.000  4    7 

U39  8    1 

No.  12.— A  Farm  in  the  Westbury-on-Sevbrn  Union,  Gloucestershire,  consisfing  of  137  acres, 
of  which  28  acres  are  arable.    Soil  mixed,  gravel,  aUnvial,  and  clay. 

1887-^. 


Expenditure. 

Receipts. 

£      s. 

d. 

£     s.  d. 

By  valuation  taken  Michaelmas,  1887 

1,199  12 

3 

To  sale  of  wheat      .           .           .           - 

71  12    0 

„  one  year's  rent  -            .            -            - 

280    0 

0 

„        other  com,  vetches,  beans,  and  peas 

11    9    6 

„  rates,  taxes,  tithe          .            -•           - 

64    0 

2 

horses      .... 

70  10    0 

„  labonr  account  -            -            -            - 

215    6 

0 

„        cattle       .... 

370    0    0 

„  live  stock  bought          -            -            - 
„  feeding  stufis  bought   -            «            - 

59  15 

77  14 

3 

8 

„        sheep       .... 
„        pi^         . 

24  13    6 
48  12    4 

„  manures  bought            -            .            - 

17    9 

0 

„        dairy  produce      ... 

116  11    4 

„  sundry  expenses           -           -           - 

95    4 

0 

„        fruit  and  cider     -           -           • 

73    0    9 

„  losses  of  hve  stock        -            -            . 

5    0 

0 

„        sundries,  Ac,       - 
About  150  bushels  barley  and  oats  grown  in 
1887  and  consumed. 

273  10  11 

2,004    1 

4 

Balance,  profit        .           •           •           • 

241    2 

0 

Valuation  of  stock  and  produce  implements 

1,060    0    4 

4 

and  dairy  utensils            •           .           • 

1,185    3    0 

- 

2,245    3 

2,245    3    4 

1888-9. 

£     s.  d.\ 

£     s.  d. 

By  vahiation,  Michaehnas,  1888    -           .      1,185    3    0   | 

To  sale  of  wheat      - 

• 

68  10    0 

„  year's  rent 

280    0    0 

„        other  com 

•           • 

6    1    0 

„  rates,  taxes,  tithe 

50  16  11 

„        horses 

• 

42    0    0 

„  labour  account  - 

245    8    9 

„        cattle       - 

. 

161    0    0 

„  live  stock  bought 

„  feeding  stufEs  bought   - 

74    6    6 

„        sheep 

. 

35  15    0 

90  12    6 

„        ]?ifi[s         - 

• 

54     1    3 

„  manures  bought 

22    2    9 

„        uauy  produce 

. 

106  18    5 

„  sundry  expenses 

82  11    2 

„        fruit  and  cider 

• 

132  15    7 

„  losses  of  live  stock 

35    7    0 

y,        sundries,  &c. 

• 

192  12    1 

About  100  bushels  beans 

and  peas  groum  in 

1  Aft8  anui  fitMMum^ 

779  13    4 

Valuation  of  stock,  Ac, 

&c. 

•           • 

1,197  17    6 

^    - 

1,997  10  10 

.9 

Balance,  loss 

•           . 

68  17    9 

2,066    8    7 

2,066    8    7 
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BOTAL  001I1II86IOK  ON  AGRICULTUBE: 


1889-90. 


EXPXNDITURS. 


By  valuation,  Michaelmas,  1889 
„  year's  rent 
,,  rates,  taxes,  tithe 
.,  labour  account - 
„  live  stock  bought 
„  feeding  stuffs  bought 
„  manures  bought 
„  sundry  expenses 
,,  losses  of  live  stock 


Balance,  profit 


£     s.    d. 

1,197  17  16 

280    0    0 

50  11  10 

224  13    8i 

45    5    6 

55    3    9 

3  10    0 

60    9    U 
28  16 


1,946    6    5 
194    1    3 


2,140    7    8 


RSCBIPTS. 


To  sale  of  wheat  • 

„        horses  - 

„       cattle  - 

„   V    sHoep  - 

„        dairy  produce 
„        fruit  and  cider 
„        sundries,  &c. 
About  200  bughels  harletf  and  betmi  grown  im 
1889  and  consumed. 


Valuation  of  stock,  &c.,  &c. 


£    $.  d. 

47  12  0 

51  10  0 

263    8  0 

25  12  0 

42    I  8i 

108    5  8i 

82  10  0 

289  11  3 


910  10    8 
1,229  17    0 


2,140    7    8 


1890-1. 

£      s. 

d. 

£    s.   d. 

By  valuation,  Michaelmu,  1890    - 

1,229  17 

0 

To  sale  of  wheat   .           .           .           . 

92  12    6 

„  year's  rent        -            -            .            . 

280    0 

0 

„        barley   - 

. 

24    0    6 

J,  rates,  taxes,  tithe          -            .            - 

51  19 

5 

„        horses    - 

• 

29    0    0 

„  labour  account .            •            -            . 

232    6 

^ 

cattle     . 

>           • 

218  10    6 

„  live  stock  bought          ... 

41    9 

8 

„        sheep     - 

. 

13  17    6 

„  feeding  stuffs  bought  -            -            - 

65    1 

6 

„        dairy  produce    • 

. 

33  17    6 

„  manures  bought 

5    1 

9 

. 

102    6    5 

„  sundry  expenses           ... 

68  10 

64 

„        fruit  and  dder  • 

. 

104    9  11 

„  losses  of  live  stock       -      '      • 

12    5 

0 

,»        sundries,  ^c.    « 

•           - 

319    0    0 

About  125  bushels  beans  and  peas  groion  in 

1,976  11 

3 

92    0 

7 

941  14  10 

Valuation  of  stock,  ^.,  Ac. 

1,126  17    0 

2,068  11 

10 

2,068  11  10 

1891-2. 


£      s. 

d. 

£    s.    d. 

By  valuation,  MichaeLooas,  1891    - 

1,126  17 

0 

To  sale  of  wheat    - 

. 

49  17    0 

„  year's  rent        -            .            -            . 

280    0 

0 

„        barley    - 

. 

29  14    0 

„  rates,  taxes,  tithe          ... 

48  17 

1 

„        horses    - 

- 

24    0    0 

„  labour  account              ... 

223  19 

6 

cattle     - 

. 

81     7    0 

„  live  stock  bought          -            .            - 
.,  feeding  stuffs  bought   -            -            - 

27  11 

0 

sheep     . 

. 

75  13    0 

59  17 

0 

Pif8       - 

•           • 

35  19    3 

„  manures  bought           -            -            . 

2    4 

6 

„        dauy  produce    - 

• 

119  18    3} 

„  sundry  expenses           -            -            • 

63    9 

n 

„        fruit  and  cider  • 

. 

55  14    0 

.,  losses  of  live  stock        -            -            - 

30  15 

0 

„        sundries,  Ac.     • 

. 

252    4    9 

About  170  buskeh  beans,  peas,  and  barley 

grown  in  1891  and  consumed. 

724    7    3J 

Valuation  of  stock,  4o.,  Ac. 

1,069  18    3 

1,794    5    6i 

Balance,  loss         .           .           .           • 

69    5    4 

1,863  10 

lOi 

1,863  10  lOi 

1892-3. 


By  valuation,  Michaelmas,  1892 
„  year's  rent 
„  rates,  taxes,  tithe 
„  labour  account  - 
„  live  stock  bought 
„  feeding  stuffs  bought 
„  manures  bought 
„  sundry  expenses 
„  losses  of  live  stock 


To  sale  of  wheat    • 

„       beans  and  peat 

„        horses    - 

„        cattle     • 

„        sheep     • 

„        piijs-      - 

„        dairy  produce 

„        fruit  and  cider 

„        sundries,  Ac 
About  80  bushels  peas  grown  in  1892  and 
consumed. 


Valuation  of  stock,  Ac.,  Ao. 
Balance,  loss 


£     s.  d. 

20    0  0 

6  16  0 

101     0  0 

170  16  0 

84    4  0 

52  16  6 

101  12  1 

129    8  8 

117    4  4i 


782  16    7i 
867  19    6 


1,650  16    1} 
218    2    9 


1,868  18  lOi 


Average  per  acre,  51. 16t.  7d^ 


Avenge  per  iKsre,  N,  14s, 
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No.  13. — Summary  of  Accounts  ot  Farm  of  227  acres,  chiefly  arable,  in  the  Lambourn  .iistrict 

farmed  by  the  Owner. 


Receipts 
Payments 

Loss  - 


Receipts 
Payments 

Ptofit 


Receipts 
Payments 

Profit 


Receipts 
Payments 

Loss  • 


Receipts 
Payments 

Profit 


Receipts 
Pa3rments 

Loss  - 


Receipts 
Payments 

Loss  - 


Trading  Account. 

1886-7. 


1887-8. 


1888-9. 


1889-90. 


1890-1. 


1891-2. 


1892-3. 


£  s,  d. 
772  14  1 
982    0*  7 


-   £209    6 

6 

-   1,251    0 
.  1.182    0 

0 
0 

-     £69    0 

0 

.      998  10 
.      925    2 

7 
0 

-     £73    8 

7 

-   1,135  12 
.   1,188     1 

6 
9 

-     £52    9 

3 

.    1,466  18 
-   1,194    9 

6 
0 

-     £372    9 

6 

1,055    2    6 
1,168  16    0 


.    £113  14 

2 

.      813  17 
-   1.198    0 

0 
0 

-    £384    3 

0 

Valuations. 

1886. 


Live  and  dead  stock  - 
Com  and  tillages 


Live  and  dead  stock  • 
Corn  and  tillages 


Live  and  dead  stock 
Com  and  tillages 


Live  and  de^d  stock  - 
Com  and  tillages 


Live  and  dead  stock  • 
Com  and  tillages 


Live  and  dead  stock  • 
Com  and  tillages 


Live  and  dead  stock  • 
Corn  and  tillages 


Live  and  dead  stock  • 
Com  and  tillages 


1887. 


1888. 


1889. 


1890. 


1891. 


1892. 


1893. 


£    «.  d. 

1,063  10    0 

905    6    0 


£1,968  16 

0 

829    5 
1,050    3 

0 
0 

£1,879    8 

0 

940    3 
.      657     1 

0 

1 

£1,597    4 

I 

949  13 
1,010    8 

0 
4 

£1.960     1 

4 

.      909    0 
928    8 

0 
0 

£1,837    8 

0 

■     778  17 
.    1,003    2 

6 
0 

£1,781  19 

6 

.      768    4 
.      909    4 

0 
0 

£1,677    8 

0 

-  683    8 

-  741  13 

0 
3 

£1,425    1 

3 

N.B. — No  rent  charged. 


No.  14.— Figures  from  a  Large  Farm  in  the  Wallinoford  District  of  Berkshire. 


Expenditure 

per 

Acre. 

8.    1 
1 

stock. 

Receipts  per  Acre. 

Rent. 

Rates. 

Labour. 

Art] 
fipial 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats 

Beans, 

&c. 

Potatoes. 

Stock. 

8. 

d. 

s. 

</. 

s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

£  *. 

£ 

8, 

d. 

£    s. 

d. 

£     ». 

d. 

£«. 

d. 

£    s. 

rf. 

£      8. 

1873 

53 

0 

7 

0 

43 

0 

25 

0 

7  11 

11 

4 

9 

11  10 

10 

12     3 

5 

7  15 

0 

None 

11   10 

1874 

53 

0 

5 

9 

42 

3 

35 

0 

9  15 

11 

3 

0 

13     3 

0 

12     2 

0 

12     5 

0 



11     5 

1875 

53 

0 

5 

8 

45 

0 

36 

0 

9     0 

9 

8 

0 

14  11 

4 

7  10 

0 

9  11 

0 



12     2 

1876 

58 

0 

4 

6 

50 

0 

40 

0 

8  15 

13 

0 

0 

10  12 

0 

10     4 

0 

8     2 

6 



12     0 

1877 

53 

0 

5 

9 

44 

0 

38 

0 

8     0 

11 

8 

0 

13     0 

0 

9     2 

6 

8  11 

6 

— 

11     2 

1878 

53 

0 

5 

0 

41 

9 

36 

0 

?     1 

10 

10 

0 

9  10 

0 

9  15 

4 

4     5 

0 



10  15 

1879 

50 

0 

5 

9 

39 

6 

28 

0 

5  15 

7 

0 

0 

10     2 

0 

9  17 

0 

6     0 

0 

— 

8  13 

1880 

39 

0 

5 

7 

39 

0 

21 

0 

7  10 

9 

0 

0 

8  10 

0 

8  10 

0 

4     2 

6 

11      0 

0 

8     2 

1881 

50 

0 

4 

8 

40 

0 

36 

0 

6  18 

12 

1 

0 

8     2 

0 

8     0 

0 

7     5 

0 

18     0 

0 

12     4 

1882 

42 

0 

5 

2 

42 

0 

30 

0 

6     0 

9 

0 

0 

10     2 

0 

11  10 

0 

6     7 

0 

17     2 

0 

9  18 

1883 

39 

0 

4 

8 

39 

0 

22 

0 

5  15 

9 

10 

0 

10     0 

0 

9     0 

0 

6     5 

0 

17     5 

0 

8  10 

1884 

35 

0 

4 

9 

40 

0 

21 

0 

5  16 

9 

0 

0 

9     5 

0 

8     2 

0 

6     0 

0 

17  10 

0 

8     0 

1885 

35 

0 

4 

8 

40 

0 

22 

0 

5  18 

9 

5 

0 

9     0 

0 

8     0 

0 

6     2 

6 

20     4 

0 

7  15 

1886 

35 

0 

4 

7 

40 

0 

21 

0 

4  19 

9 

10 

0 

8  15 

0 

7  15 

0 

4     1 

0 

21     0 

0 

7  10 

1887 

25 

0 

4 

6 

40 

0 

24 

0 

5     2 

5 

10 

0 

7     2 

0 

5     0 

0 

5     4 

0 

18     0 

0 

7     2 

1888 

25 

0 

4 

6 

40 

0 

23 

0 

7  10 

5 

15 

4 

8     0 

0 

5     0 

0 

4     2 

0 

21     0 

0 

8     4 

1889 

24 

0 

4 

9 

38 

0 

23 

0 

7     2 

7 

0 

0 

7     5 

0 

6     0 

0 

4     0 

0 

18     0 

0 

9  10 

1890 

24 

0 

4 

8 

37 

0 

23 

0 

6     0 

7 

9 

0 

9     0 

0 

9     0 

0 

5     0 

0 

21     0 

0 

7    5 

1891 

24 

0 

3 

3 

36 

0 

22 

0 

6  10 

6 

15 

0 

8     5 

0 

8  15 

0 

5     0 

0 

18     0 

0 

7     0 

1892 

24 

0 

3 

3 

38 

0 

20 

0 

5     5 

8 

0 

0 

9     0 

0 

8     0 

0 

6     0 

0 

16     0 

0 

6  10 

1893 

23 

0 

3 

3 

36 

0 

16 

0 

4     0 

4 

0 

0 

4     0 

0 

3     0 

0 

2     0 

0 

12     0 

0 

6     6 

0    84029. 
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APPENDIX  F. 


Particulars  as  to  Railway  Bates  from  Stations  in  Oxfordshire  and  Berkshire. 


Railway  Rates  to  London. 


Old  Rates, 
1892. 

Per  Ton. 


From  : 
Oxford  : 
Hay  and  straw,  pressed  - 
„        „        hand  tied 

Witney  : 
Hay  and  straw,  pressed  - 
,,        n        hand  tied 

Eynsham : 
Hay  and  straw,  pressed  - 
,9        „        hand  tied 

Bampton : 
Straw,  hand  tied 

Lechlade :  • 
Hay,  pressed     - 

Abingdon  : 
Hay,  pressed 

Tkame  : 
Hay,  pressed 

Bicester : 
Hay,  pressed 


t.  d. 


9    2 
15    0 


U     8 
15  10 


10  10 
15     0 


15  10 
12  6 
10     0 

8  4 

9  2 


New  Rates, 

1893-4. 

Perl 

fon. 
d. 

s. 

9 

7 

15 

9 

11 

11 

16 

7 

11 

4 

15 

9 

16 

7 

12 

11 

10 

6 

8 

9 

9 

7 

Old  Rates, 

New  Rates, 

Railway  Rates  to  London. 

1892. 

1893-4. 

Per  Ton. 

Per  Ton. 

From: 
Didcot: 
Hay  and  straw,  pressed 
„        „        hand  tied 

8,   d, 

8     4 
15  10 

s.  d, 

8     9 
16     7 

Newbury : 
Hay,  pressed      - 
Straw,  band  tied 

8     4 
IS     4 

8     9 
14     2 

Wantage  Road : 
Hay  and  straw,  pressed  - 
M        „        hand  tied 

9     2 
13     0 

9     7 
14     0 

Shrivenham : 
Straw,  hand  tied 

15     0 

15     9 

Newbury  to  Reading  i 
Straw     -           -            .           - 

6     8 

7     0 

Newbury  to  Aldershot : 
Straw     -            -            -            - 

11     8 

12     6 

N.B. — The  minimum  quantity  cbaifced  for  "  machine  pressed  " 
hay  and  straw  is  2}  tons  per  wa^on«  for  **  hydraulic  or  steam 
pressed"  2  tons.  The  former  k  chiefly  English,  and  it  is 
said  to  be  often  impossible  to  load  2^  tons  in  small  waggons 
whilst  the  latter  is  foreign  and  could  be  loaded  easily  4  tons 
per  waggon. 


APPENDIX  G, 


Suggested  Bemedies  for  Agricultural  Depression. 

1. — Lbttbr  from  Mr.  R.  L.  Angas,  Agent  to  the  Dukb  of  Marlborough. 


Estates'  Office,  Blenheim  Palace,  Woodstock, 
Dear  Sir,  7th  May  1894. 

Rbfbrring  to  our  conversation  last  Saturday  in 
Oxford,  I  beg  to  enclose  some  information  which  you 
asked  for. 

llie  agricultural  depression  has  been  caused  no  doubt 
by  a  combination  of  circumstances,  the  principal  of  which 
beinsr,  in  my  opinion^^excessive  foreign  supply  of  com  and 
meat,  inefficient  and  therefore  expensive  labour,  disease 
amongst  cattle  and  swine,  heavy  local  taxation,  heavy  rail- 
way rates,  and  in  the  year  1893  excessive  drought,  llie 
last  item  bemg  (durins^  1893]  the  most  disastrous  cause  of 
any  I  have  mentioned,  one  farmer  in  Oxfordshire  telling  me 
that«4(H)  acres  of  corn  grown  upon  bis  holding  sold  for 
only  l.OOOZ. ;  tbis  single  item  must  show  how  severely  the 
agrioultuml  interest  has  suffered  all  over  the  country. 
Putting  a  very  low  lisiimate  upon  his  com  it  should  have 
produced  at  the  least  1«600/.,  and  I  think  it  would  be 
quite  within  the  limits  of  reason  to  calculate  that  this  one 
item,  viz.,  loss  upon  the  corn  crops  alone  grown  in  1893 
would  show  something  like  a  deficit  of  5,000,000/.,  then 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  state  that  the  hay  crops  were  only 
quarter  of  what  they  should  have  been  ;  then  the  extra 
labour  in  carting  water  in  some  districts  alone  amounted 
to  many  pounds  on  farms  lying  on  high  ground.  Then 
the  great  loss  to  stock  masters  in  consequence  of  iheir 
cattle  never  having  sufficient  to  eat  was  enormous,  as  last 
year's  grazing  steers  are  only  now  just  recovering  fh)m  the 
effects  of  their  summer's  starvation,  and  the  capital 
invested  in  them  has  been  lying  dormant  for  12  months. 
In  Oxfordshire  the  rents  have  been  reduced  enormoiisly, 
and  upon  one  estate  known  to  myself  the  rents  amounted 
in  1880  to  35,337/.,  in  1885  to  28,045/.,  and  now  the  rept 
roll  is  19,801/, 

O    84oa9» 


It  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  great  mistake  to  attempt  to  keep 
rents  up  when  every  commodity  is  going  down"  gradually 
but  Eurely ;  where  such  attempts  have  b^n  made  the  land 
has  come  into  hand,  and  it  is  a  well-known  fajt  that  a 
landlord  is  a  bad  tenant  unless  he  is  either  very  rich  or 
very  keen  about  farming;  in  both  these  cases  I  have 
known  them  succefsful,  but  given  that  he  is  neither  rich 
or  keen  to  farm  and  has  to  take  capital  up  no  agent, 
unless  he  was  a  lunatic,  would  advise  the  owner  to  become 
occupier. 

I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  to  return  per-centages 
upon  the  rentals  when  the  years  are  exceptionally  bad  is 
a  ^'ise  step.  It  is  far  better  to  meet  your  tenants  before 
they  get  financiaUy  worn  out  and  so  avoid  changes  of 
tenancy,  which  changes  are  scarcely  ever  effected  without 
the  loss  of  at  least  one  year's  rent. 

J^  is  very  sad  to  think  of  the  great  sums  of  money 
ich  have  been  expended  during  the  last  20  years  upon 
properties  in  the  way  of  erecting  extravagant  buildings  and 
covered  yards,  or  draining  land  4  feet  deep  and  12  yards 
apart,  the  wildest  plan  I  ever  saw  on  clay  lands.  People 
appear  at  one  time  to  have  thought  that  extravagantly 
erected  buildings  were  absolutely  necessary,  forgetting  at 
the  time  that  proportionally  extravagant  repairs  would  be  ' 
required.  I  know  a  case  where  upon  a  farm  (which  was  30 
years  ago  a  wood)  some  388  acres  in  extent,  a  three-storied 
house  with  vaulted  cellars  and  a  set  of  farm  buildinsrs  with 
coven  d  yards  were  built,  the  whole  costing  a  sum  of 
3,660/. ;  the  farm  is  to-day  let  at  9?/.,  and  this  is  difficult 
to  collect.  I  could  quote  other  similar  instances  where 
money  has  been  spent  recklessly  in  most  cases  through  the 
advice  of  reckless  land  agents  whose  theoretical  know- 
ledge  has  generally  far  exceeded  their  practical  experience. 
I  know  cases  where  large  sums  varying  from  200/.  to  400/. 
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bave  been  expended  on  covered  yards,  and  I  am  strongly  of 
opinion  that  in  many  cases  most  of  these  sums  have  been 
wasted.  I  think  that  by  careful  la^D(;r  out  most  fold 
yards  can  be  so  arranged  that  there  is  little  or  no  need  of  a 
covered  yard  ;  of  course  this  necessitates  a  well  hollowed 
out  open  space  in  the  centre,  much  resembling  a  dish,  also 
deep  cattle  sheds  facing  south  and  west,  but  I  am  confi- 
dent after  10  years*  management  of  farms  where  covered 
ya.ds  w  re  erected  th«T  cattle  do  l>e'ter  in  good  a-id  well 
piaiiii  a  ujien  yuids  ti.aiiin  expensively  I'Uih  covend  ones 
Most  people  hold  a  dilferent  view,  but  I  only  scate  what  1 
really  consider  to  be  the  case. 

There  is  one  more  point  connected  with  the  losses  in 
farming,  viz. : — that  of  the  labour  question — excessive  and 
uncalled  for  education  is  daily  spoiling  the  farm  labourer 
and  fitting  him  for  a  life  of  loanng  in  towns.  ^Fhe  more 
the  labourer  is  educated,  the  less  fitted  is  he  to  cart  manure 
and  hoe  turnips,  and  the  more  dissatisfied  is  he  sure  to 
become.  Once  you  educate  a  man  beyond  his  station  in 
life,  he  immediately  becomes  unsettled  and  is  anxious  to 
join  a  gayer  and  a  more  exciting  throng  than  is  usually 
found  in  the  turnip  fields.  The  years  when  the  agricultural 
labourer  should  be  learning  the  practical  points  in  what  is 
to  be  his  profession,  he  is  grinding  in  the  village  school, 
studying  it  may  be  music,  or  what  is  still  more  useless  to 
him,  euclid  or  algebra.  Most  people  (other  than  practical 
farmers)  will  not  and  do  not  agree  with  me,  but  I  have 
worked  in  the  fields  for  some  years  upon  a  large  farm,  and 
although  this  was  20  years  ago,  I  quite  well  remember  who 
in  my  opinion  were  the  successful  farm  labourers  and  who 
v-ere  not.  Those  who  had  j^one  "  to  ride  the  first  horse" 
when  they  were  eight  or  nine  years  old,  and  step  by  step 
had  Icurned  their  business  yearly  up  to  manhood  who  could 
not  read  or  sMnte  (although  I  am  dead  against  such  total 
ignorance  as  this),  but  who  took  the  greatest  pride  in 
cutting  out  turnips  at  regular  distances,  and  always  selecting 
the  strongest  plant  to  leave,  and  who  took  the  greatest 
pride  in  all  their  work,  these  were  the  men  who  helped  the 
iarmer  to  pay  his  rent,  not  the  talkative  blatant  fellow  who 
appeared  to  be  (until  tackled)  full  of  political  information, 
a  fellow  who  could  do  certain  work  of  interesting  character 
better  than  his  illiterate  fellow  workmen,  but  who  in  the 
general  routine  of  the  farm  became  uninterested,  and  then, 
of  course,  discontented. 

I  went  over  some  extensive  works  in  London  a  few  weeks 
ago,  and  the  clerk  of  works  told  me  that  he  continually 
was  obliged  to  pay  men  off,  because  when  their  work  was 
measured  up,  ihey  had  not  earned  their  eightpence  per 
hour,  this  made  me  consider  how  much  more  business-like 
was  the  arrangement  betwixt  himself  and  his  men  than 
betwixt  a  farmer  and  his  laboiurer ;  but  sooner  or  later  the 
farmer  will  be  compelled  to  ask  for  value  for  his  money, 
and  unless  he  does  so,  how  can  he  go  on  paying  his  way 
any  more  than  the  contractor  is  able  ?  No  "  duffer  **  is 
kept  at  work  in  large  manufactories  because  he  does  not 
pay  for  his  hire,  and  until  the  farm  labourer's  work  is 
analysed  more  carefully,  and  only  those  men  kept  on  whose 
work  is  equal  to  their  pay,  farmers  must  not  expect  to 
make  great  profits.  Scarcity  of  labour,  and  the  inferior 
quality  of  it,  will,  together  with  the  fact  that  wheat  can 
only  be  grown  at  a  loss,  cause  many  acres  of  land  to  be 
laid  down  to  permanent  pasture  or  to  three  and  four  years 
seeds,  and  in  Oxfordshire  this  j)ian  has  been  adopted  to  a 
considerable  extent  and  with  a  considerable  amount  of 
success.  In  many  cases  the  tenants  have  laid  down  fields 
to  pasture,  not  with  a  view  to  its  becoming  permanent,  but 
for  three  or  tout  years  grazing  and  a  rest,  and  in  many 
cases  these  fields  have  by  liberal  management  become  very 
fair  p>ermanent  pastures,  and  before  the  termination  of  the 
tenancies  the  tenants  have  been  compensated  for  their 
outlay,  and  the  fields  have  remained  and  have  been  entered 
in  the  schedule  on  the  agreement  as  **  pasture."  The 
amount  of  compensation  has  generally  amounted  to  about 
U.  per  acre.  I  look  upon  this  as  money  well  spent,  and 
should  recommend  this  plan  being  carried  out  when 
circumstances  permit. 

There  are  no  doubt  very  many  points  connected  with  the 
ouestion  of  agricultural  depression  (and  upon  which  this 
depression  depends)  which  have  escaped  my  notice,  but  1 
shall  be  glad  to  do  my  best  to  give  any  further  information 
which  this  letter  does  not  supply  if  you  will  apply  to  me. 

I  remain,  &c. 
Aubrey  J.  Spencer,  Esq.,  R.  L.  Angas. 

19,  Old  Buildings,  Lmcoln^s  Inn, 
London,  W.C. 


2. — Statement  handed  in  by  Mr.  Martin  J.  Suiton, 
of  Reading,  as  to  the  Course  of  Agriculture 
since  1880. 

The  Causes  of  the  present  Depression  and  suggested 
Remedies. 

Except,  perhaps,  in  so  far  as  improved  methods  have 
been  adoptetl  in  the  dairy,  every  department  of  agriculture 
has  steadily  retrograded  during  the  last  14  years.  During 
*' the  seventies  "  the  art  and  practice  of  husbandry  was 
probably  at  its  highest  point  of  excellence. 

Various  circumstances  had  conspired  to  postpone  the 
catastrophe  which  the  adoption  of  free  trade  had  made 
inevitable.  The  great  discoveries  of  gold  coincident  wii,h 
a  succession  of  wars  on  the  continent,  such  as  the  Crimean, 
Danish,  Austro- French,  Austro- Prussian,  Franco- Prussian, 
and  Ruso-Turkish  campaigns,  and  .the  great  civil  war  in 
America,  had  kept  up  prices  so  that  England,  the  only 
country  free  irom  war's  alarms,  was  able  to  sell  her  produce 
of  all  kinds  at  abnormal  values. 

Protectionists,  who  had  always  predicted  agricultural 
ruin  if  the  Com  Laws  were  aboUshed,  were  looked  on  as 
utterly  discredited,  and  the  free  trade  manufacturer,  who 
by  initiating  the  cry  for  a  cheap  loaf  at  the  expense  of  the 
farmer,  had  been  able  to  resist  the  demand  of  their  work- 
people for  higher  wages,  were  themselves  amassing  enor- 
mous fortunes. 

So  many  of  these  cotton  and  iron  lords  took  up  farming 
as  an  amusement  that  thoy  inflicted  a  second  injury  on 
bond  fide  agriculturists  by  competing  for  every  farm  which 
fell  vacant  and  forcing  it  up  to  a  fancy  rent. 

No  wonder  high  prices  for  farms  were  as  demoralising 
to  landlords  as  were  high  prices  for  stock  and  corn  to 
farmers,  and  that  they  caused  each  class  to  live  up  to  and 
even  beyond  its  legitimate  income. 

When  Bates  and  Booth  cattle  were  selling  for  thousands 
of  pounds,  and  valuable  old  pastures  and  down  lands  were 
being  broken  up  to  grow  corn  at  war  prices  to  be  paid  for 
with  unlimited  gold,  agriculture  was  being  conducted 
under  such  artificial  and  inflated  conditions  as  invariably 
precede  a  collapse  in  any  industry. 

And  just  as  everything  conspired  to  inflate  up  to  1876, 
so  all  things  have  seemed  conspiring  to  depress  since. 

Wars  have  practically  ceased,  and  eveiy  nation  of  Europe, 
as  well  as  af  Asia,  America,  and  Australasia,  has  been  free 
to  devote  its  whole  attention  to  production  instead  of  de- 
struction, till  the  supply  of  food  stuffs  is  far  in  excess  of 
demand. 

The  output  of  gold  has  at  the  same  time  been  decreasing, 
and  Germany,  Italy,  and  other  countries  have  unhappily 
chosen  this  moment  as  a  suitable  one  for  them  to  adopt 
the  luxury  of  a  gold  standard  of  coinage,  thereby  im- 
mensely accentuating  the  scarcity  of  gold  and  intolerably 
depreciating  silver  thus  thrown  out  of  circulation. 

Such  a  fact  would  anyway  be  of  most  serious  moment 
to  a  manufacturing  nation  like  England,  which  has  to 
supply  goods  to  be  paid  for  in  silver  which  have  beeii  pro- 
duced by  labour  paid  for  in  gold,  but  the  evil  is  aggra- 
vated  a  thousandfold  when  our  relation  to  a  silver  using 
Empire  like  India  is  considered. 

And  this  depreciation  of  silver  has  reacted  more  hardly 
upon  the  farming  classes  of  this  country  even  than  upon 
the  manufacturer,  because  whereas  the  latter  has  until 
lately  little  feared  any  serious  rivahy  in  the  home  market, 
yet  the  agriculturist  has  seen  corn  poured  into  the  country^ 
the  profit  on  which  and  the  cost  of  carriage  on  which  are 
entirely  covered  by  the  artificial  depreciation  of  the  silver 
coinage  in  the  land  where  it  is  grown. 

But  the  very  stars  in  the  courses  seem  to  have  fought 
against  British  agriculture  since  1876. 

A  cycle  of  wet  years  then  began,  which  culminated  in 
the  disaster  of  1879-80,  and  it  was  allowable  to  suppose 
that  if  only  dry  seasons  followed,  "  tout  peut  se  retablir,'* 

Few  realised  that  only  then  was  ths  actual  result  of  free 
trade  to  be  known,  and  that  the  Nemesis  so  long  post- 
poned through  unforeseen  wars  and  goU  discoveries,  was 
now  about  to  descend  on  British  agriculture  with  appalling 
force.  Corn  was  poured  into  England  from  Russia,  India 
America,  California,  and  Argentina  at  prices  which  even 
such  sagacious  men  as  Clare  ScweU  Read  and  Mr.  Pdl 
never  dreamed  of  in  the  seventies,  and  meat  transported 
from  America.  Australia,  and  the  River  Plate  at  a  cost 
which  often  has  been  actually  paid  for  ballast. 

England  now  sees  her  splendid  fiirms,  with  all  their  fine 
equipment  of  buildings  and  her  rich  and  well-drained 
lands  (which  would  still  grow  more  per  acre  than  any  land 
m  the  worid),  lying  waate  or  only  half  cultivated.  Hiirh 
or  intense  farming  has  been  abandoned,  and  those  who 
practised  it  have  been  the  very  men  to  suffer  most  under 
present  conditions. 
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Fanns  are  now  worked,  not  with  the  object  of  brinf^ing 
most  produce  out  of  the  soil  by  liberal  treatment,  but  to 
drain  them  of  any  fertility  yet  remaining  at  the  smallest 
possible  cost  of  labour. 

Agricultural  land,  the  great  food  manufactory  of  this 
country,  is  now  in  the  position  of  a  cotton  mill  working 
half  time  or  running  its  machinery  at  a  loss  to  prevent  the 
ruin  of  the  plant  from  rust  and  mildew. 

The  very  manufacturers  of  the  north,  who  brought  this 
ruin  on  the  land  for  the  sake  of  low  wages  to  their  opera- 
tives, are  now  beginning  to  cry  out  when  they  find  the 
purchasing  power  of  their  home  customers  in  rural  dis- 
tricts restricted  and  foreign  markets  closed  against  their 
goods  by-  hostile  tariffs  which  they  cannot  fight. 

The  •'  Spectator "  (a  free  trade  journal),  in  its  issue  of 
21st  July,  in  an  article  entitled  **The  Eclipse  of  Free 
Trade,"  says :  "  Perhaps  the  most  depressing  and  dis- 
**  couraging  thing  about  the  politics  of  the  present  day  is 
**  the  eclipse  of  free  trade  among  the  well-to-do  and  pre- 
"  sumably  educated  classes  of  the  community."  And 
certainly  working  men  are  becoming  awake  to  the  greater 
importance  to  them  of  full  employment  rather  than  cheap- 
ness alone,  as  witness  the  great  coal  and  other  strikes 
which  have  recently  been  waged  for  the  principle  that  if 
fair  wages  could  not  be  given  at  the  old  coal  rates,  then 
higher  rates  must  be  charged  by  the  coalowners  to  the 
public. 

Unless  war  or  a  great  discovery  of  gold  ensues  I  see  no 
prospect  whatever  of  an  improvement  in  agriculture  under 
present  conditions,  and  I  have  no  faith  in  any  remedy 
except  in  protection  while  the  present  conditions  continue. 
It  is  only  because  the  land  in  Great  Britain  is  in  so  few 
hands  and  they  have  so  small  a  voting  power  that  the 
land  here  is  not  protected  as  in  every  other  civilised 
country. 

The  big  loaf  argument  will  not  impose  on  the  working 
classes  when  they  once  see  that  England  cannot  be  pros- 
perous or  they  themselves  all  employed  while  her  greatest 
industry  is  lying  waste. 


Their  taxes  and  rates  are  ever  increasing,  and  they  will 
soon  demand  that  the  foreigner  shall  pay  them  by  a 
customs  charge  levied  on  the  produce  of  all  kinds  he 
sends  us. 

An  import  duty  of  85.  or  10*.  a  quarter  on  wheat  and 
\l.  per  head  on  cattle  would  raise  an  enormous  sum  in 
relief  of  our  taxation,  and  do  more  to  resuscitate  and  put 
heart  into  agriculture  than  all  such  inadenuate  remedies  as 
the  equalisation  of  rates  or  any  of  the  nostrums  which  free 
traders  invent  as  red  herrings  to  draw  across  the  scent. 

Martin  J.  Sutton. 


3. — Scheme  suggested  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes,  of  Ck>les- 
bourne  Park,  Gloucestershbe,  for  raising  Money  to  be 
applied  in  giving  a  Bounty  on  Home-grown  Com. 

A  bounty  to  be  given  on  corn  growing  as  follows  : — 

£ 
2,479,000  acres  of  wheat,  at  I65.  per  acre  -     1,860,000 
2,294,000      „        barley,  at  lOs.      „        -     1,147,000 
4,124,000      „        oats,  at  8i?.  „        -     1,644,000 


£4,651,000 
To  be  raised  as  follows : —  — — ^ 

£ 
An  increased  income  tax  of  6d,  in  the  £ 

on  Schedule  C,  producing         -  -     1,040,000 

An  increased  income  tax  of  3d.  in  the  £ 
on  trades  and  professions  in  Schedule 
D.,  producing    -  -  -  -    1,850,000 

An  increased  income  tax  of  6d,  in  the  £ 
on  foreign  and  colonial  securitie::  :n 
Schedule  D.,  producing  -  -       769,000 

An  increased  income  tax  of  6d,  in  the  £ 
on  salaries,  public  and  private,  in  Sche- 
dule E.,  producing  ... 


911,000 
£4,570,000 
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THE    FEOME    DISTRICT    OF    SOMERSET. 


To  HETtBBRT  Lyon,  Esq.,  Secretary, 

Koyal  Commission  on  Agriculture. 

SiE,  23,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster. 

1.  In  obedience  to  ijistructions  I  have  the  honour  to  present  my  Report  on  the 
evidence  I  have  collected  in  the  Prome  district  of  Somerset. 

I. — Introduction. 

2.  Having  received  my  appointment  and  general  instructions  on  October  6th  Mode  of 
I  arrived  in  Prome  the  same  evening,  and  have  since  then,  as  far  as  the  time  at  ^^^l^^rj. 
my  disposal  has  permitted,  made  a  c^jref  ul  examination  into  the  general  condition 

of  agriculture,  within  a  radius  of  about  ten  miles  from  Prome,  and  have  obtained 
information  from  various  sources.  I  have  had  interviews  with  landowners,  land 
agents,  tenant  farmers,  cheese  and  dairy  factors,  and  others  interested  in  agriculture, 
and  have  attended  markets  and  met  farmers  there,  and  at  their  own  homes.  I  have 
received  valuable  opinions  from  the  Somerset  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  a  committee 
meeting  of  which  I  attended  by  invitation,  as  I  considered  the  Chamber  represented 
the  collective  opinions  of  those  interested  in  cultivation.  I  had  to  refuse  to  receive 
depxitations  from  the  Dorchester  Farmers'  Club  and  the  Wiltshire  Technical  Education 
Committee,  and  to  decline  visiting  Taunton  and  Crewkerne,  thinking  these  places 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  district.  I  find  that  much  dissatisfaction  has  been  expressed 
in  these  centres  when  the  scope  and  area  of  my  investigation  were  explained. 

Finding  it  impossible  satisfactorily  to  take  verbally  the  great  quantity  of  evidence 
offered,  I  arranged  from  my  instructions  a  schedule  of  questions  {see  Appendix  A  (1)), 
of  which  I  circulated  about  50  copies  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  in  order  that 
I  might  obtain  opinions  as  to  the  causes  of  depression,  and  suggestions  for  its  amelioration, 
I  enclosed  with  the  schedules  a  loose  sheet  with  additional  queries  adapted,  as  far  as 
I  could  judge,  to  the  circumstances  of  the  different  kinds  of  farming  prevalent.  In 
most  instances  I  received  replies  dealing  very  fully  with  the  points  upon  which 
I  invited  information.  I  would  have  formulated  more  precise  and  minute  inquiries, 
but  the  time  allowed  rendered  immediate  and  somewhat  hurried  action  necessary. 

3.  The  soils  and  systems  of  agriculture  pursued  in  the  county  of  Somerset  have  been  Description 
so  ably  and  exhaustively  described  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Little,  Assistant  Commissioner  to  the  ^^  ^^^^®- 
Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture,  which  reported  to  Parliament  in  1882,  that  I  shall 

not  attempt  to  enter  into  details  dealing  with  the  scientific  part  of  the  subject,  but 
will  confine  myself  to  the  practical  result  which  my  investigation  has  enabled 
me  to  gather. 

The  district  I  have  visited  contains  many  and  various  kinds  of  land,  from  the 
richest  grass  to  hungry  blue  lias  clay,  from  dry  corn-brash  to  fine  alluvial  loam,  from 
peat  and  moor-land  to  ranges  of  chalk  downs  900  feet  above  sea  level.  These  varieties 
necessitate  entirely  different  systems  of  management,  and  the  statements  I  have 
received  of  course  vary  according  to  the  class  of  land  from  which  they  arc  sent. 

4.  My  first  inquiry  was  as  to  the  population  of  the  district.     I  gather  from  the  census  population, 
returns  that  the  population  of  the  county  of  Somerset  has  increased  since  1881  by 

4,046,  and  of  this  increase  the  Frome  division  is  answerable  for  3,729.  As  my  inquiry 
indicates  that  the  agricultural  population  has  decreased  in  all  cases,  this  increase 
must  be  attributed  to  the  mining  districts,  factory  employment,  &c. 

5.  From  the  clerk  to  the  Frome  Board  of  Guardians  I  learnt  that  the  population  of 
the  rural  district  of  the  Union  shows  a  decrease  of  547  ;  this,  although  not  large  when 
the  area  is  considered,  is  confined  entirely  to  the  agricultural  parishes,  and  would  have 
appeared  much  greater,  but  that  the  increase  in  villages  in  which  coal  mines  are  situated 
counterbalances  in  some  degree  the  exodus  of  the  farm  labourers. 

6.  t  now  proceed  to  consider  the  agricultural  statistics  of  the  entire  county  of  Agricultuml 
Somerset,  not  being  able  to  obtain  official  returns  for  the  immediate  district.     These  statistics. 
returns  when  placed  in  comparison  with  those  prepared  by  Mr.  Little  in  1882  present 

the  following  results : — 
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BOYAL  OOMBUSSION  ON  AGRICULTURE: 

Peb-cbnta(JB  of  Cultivated  Area  under  each  kind  of  Crop. 

County  of  Somerset,  1892. 


County  of  Somerset,  1882 

Crop, 

Wheat 

Barley  -  .  -  - 

Oats 

Rye,  beans,  and  peas 

Total  corn  crops    - 

Green  crops. 
Potatoes     -        ^        -        -         -        - 
Turnips  and  swedes  -  -  - 

Mangolds    -        -        -  -        - 

Cabbages,  Ac.  .  -  ^ 

Vetches      -  ^        -        -        - 

Total  green  crops    - 

Clovers  a^d  grasses  in  rotation     - 
Permanent  pasture    -            -            • 
Fallows 


7-09 
4-17 
2-62 
1-76 

15-64 


•98 
3-73 
1-22 

•39 
1-06 


7-41 

7-02 

68-62 

1-24 

76-88 


Crop. 


Wheat 
Barley 
Oats  - 
Rye,  &c. 


Total  corn  crops    - 

Green  crops. 


4-68 
3-03 
312 
1-1 

11-93 


Potatoes 

Turnips  and  swedes 
Mangolds    - 
Cabbages,  &c. 
Vetches 


Total  green  crops    - 

Clovers  and  grasses  in  rotation 
Permanent  pasture    - 
Fallows       -        .        -        - 


This  increase  in  permanent  pasture  of  6  per  cent,  over  the  cultivated  area 
that  about  52,000  acres  have  been  laid  to  grass  since  1882. 

7.  I  now  give  the  per-centage  of  the  total  area  of  the  various  corn  crops. 


•64 

3-33 

1-3 

•39 

-6 

6-26 

618 

75-03 

•46 

81-67 

shows 


1880-1 
1892 


Wheat. 


45-31 
39-23 


Barley. 


26-28 
25-38 


Oats. 


Bye. 


16-78 
26-1 


•11 
•2 


Beans. 


9-02 
7-86 


Peas. 


210 
1-24 


This  shows  a  great  decrease  in  the  cultivation  of  wheat  since  1881,  and  when  the 
previous  decrease  noted  by  Mr.  Little  as  having  taken  place  since  1871  is  added,  the 
result  shows  a  total  decrease  in  the  21  years  of  8*30  per  cent.,  and  the  decline  in  the 
last  11  years  accounts  for  a  diminution  over  the  County  of  Somerset  of  about  6,200 
acres  annually ;  nearly  as  much  barley  and  more  oats  are  grown  than  in  1881,  but  a 
less  proportion  of  rye,  beans,  and  peas  is  noticeable. 

8.  Turning  to  live  stock  the  comparative  statistics  give  the  following  results : — 
Pbopoetiokate  Numbee  of  Live  Stock  to  every  Hundred  Acres  of  Cultivated  Area. 


Horses  used  for  Agriculture. 

1881. 

Unbroken  horses  and  brood  mares 
Total 

Cattle, 


Cows  and  heifers 

Other  cattle  two  years  and  above 

Under  two  years 


Total 


One  year  and  above 
Under  one  year 


2-67 
1-37 

4-04 


.  11-27 

-  5-43 

-  7-61 

-  24-31 


Sheep. 


Total 


Pigs 


46-92 
22-1 

69-02 

10- 15 


Horses  used  for  Agriculture. 
1892. 

Unbroken  horses  and  brood  mares 
Total 

Cattle. 
Cows  and  heifers  «... 

Other  cattle  two  years  and  above 
Under  two  years  -        - 


Total 


One  year  and  above 
Under  one  year 


Sheep. 


Total 


Pigs- 


1-45 
4-34 


12-72 
6-23 
8-67 

27-62 


46-99 
25-25 

71-94 

12-32 


The  result  appears  that  three  more  cattle  and  about  three  sheep  per  hundred  acres, 
are  now  kept  in  the  county  than  was  the  case  before  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
cultivated  area  was  turned  into  pasture. 
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II. — General  Condition  of  Agrioulturb. 

9.  The  neighbourhood  of  Froine  presenting  such  various  systems  of  farming  I  thought 
it  best  to  sub-divide  it  into  four  divisions,  viz. :  The  dairy  district  immecfiately  near 
and  to  the  south-west  of  Frome ;  the  mixed  district  to  the  north-west ;  the  more  distant 
part  on  the  stone-brash,  which  is  more  suitable  for  arable  farming ;  and  the  mixed  or 
liill  district  into  Wiltshire.  I  also  visited  the  fertile  neighbourhoods  of  Yeovil  and 
Bridgwater,  but  on  account  of  distance  did  not  attempt  to  collect  much  evidence  there. 
In  all  cases  I  was  most  kindly  and  courteously  received,  replies  to  my  questions  were 
freely  given,  and  much  interest  taken  in  the  inquiry  by  all  classes  connected  with 
agriculture. 

Svb'Bistrict  No.  1. 

10. 1  first  visited  several  farms  in  the  dairy  district  south-west  of  Frome,  and  being  Dairy  farms. 
fresh  from  the  arid  plains  of  East  Anglia,  was  much  surprised  at  the  flourishing 
appearance  of  the  pastures.  On  inquirv,  I  found  that  this  verdure  had  only  existed  for 
a  few  weeks,  the  weather  throughout  the  summer  having  been  abnormally  dry,  and 
grass  very  deficient.  The  season  is  too  far  advanced  to  enable  me  to  judge  of  the  crops 
of  com  except  by  the  appearance  of  the  stubbles  and  rickyards.  The  arable  land  here 
is  in  very  small  proportion,  and  in  most  cases  well  managed,  advantage  being  taken 
this  season  to  sow  large  breadths  of  rye  for  spring  feeding.  Straw  is  very  scarce  and 
valuable,  and  root  crops  scanty,  owing  to  the  drought.  Farms  vary  from  50  to  200 
acres,  the  latter  being  considered  a  large  occupation.  Some  small  farms  have  no  arable 
land,  and  have  to  collect  litter  for  the  cattle  from  leaves,  hedge  sides,  &c.  On  one 
&rm  I  visited  the  occupier  is  practising  a  somewhat  unusual  system  of  stock  feeding ; 
his  farm  of  200  acres,  with  about  25  arable,  is  now  stocked  with  70  cows  and  25  or  30 
young  stock.  This  large  number  is  kept  chiefly  on  foreign  produce ;  hay,  barley,  and 
oilcake,  principally  from  America,  maintain  the  cattle  in  excellent  condition,  and  the 
farm  is  much  benefited  by  the  liberal  allowance  to  each  animal.  The  buildings  on  this 
farm  are  well  adapted  for  the  necessary  processes,  cheese  making  in  summer,  and  the 
sale  of  milk  in  winter,  and  the  whole  management  appears  very  practical  and 
economical ;  yet  with  all  these  advantages  the  occupier  assured  me  that  notwithstand- 
ing his  continual  supervision  and  assistance  and  an  expenditure  of  5001.  per  annum 
for  artificial  food,  the  two  last  3^  ears  had  resulted  in  loss  to  himself,  and  expressed  his 
opinion  that  the  next  spring  will  crush  many  small  farmers. 

11.  Another  farm  I  visited  was  one  of  190  acres,  none  of  which  was  arable ;  the  premises 
are  convenient,  56  cows  being  milked.  The  occupier  stated  that  the  gross  returns  for 
1892-3  are  25  per  cent,  below  the  average,  and  that  cheese,  now  making  60s.  to  70s. 
per  cwt.,  would  have  made  10«.  per  cwt.  more  10  years  ago.  A  large  quantity  of  arti- 
ficial food  is  used  on  this  occupation ;  the  land  is  good  loam  on  clay  sub-soil.  Another 
farm  of  175  acres,  35  of  which  are  arable,  gives  a  gross  return  30  per  cent,  below 
average,  although  an  outlay  of  about  21.  per  acre  is  incurred  for  artificial  food,  and  a 
good  quality  of  cheese  is  made.  I  visited  other  farms  in  this  district,  but  the  outcry- 
of  loss  comes  from  all.  Much  of  the  necessary  labour  is  performed  by  the  farmers 
and  their  families,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  the  lot  of  these  occupiers  is  peculiarly 
hard,  the  capital  outlay  being  considerable,  the  work  of  the  farm  continuous  and 
monotonous,  amid  unpleasant  surroundings,  and  the  return  even  in  good  seasons  not 
specially  remamerative  owing  to  the  decreased  price  obtainable  for  any  but  the  very 
best  cheese,  whilst  from  the  climatic  conditions  of  the  last  two  years  actual  loss  has 
resulted,  as  testified  by  the  examples  given. 

Summary  of  Replies  to  Schedule  of  Questions  {Appendix  A  (2)). 

12.  Prom  the  answers  to  the  schedule  of  questions  circulated  in  this  district  {see  Ap-  System  of 
pendix  A.)  it  would  appear  that  from  26  per  cent,  to  30  per  cent,  of  the  arable  land  farming, 
returned  in  1882  has  since  been  converted  into  pasture  with  varied  results.     Dairying 

has  increased,  but  fruit  farming  and  poultry  rearing  are  about  stationary.  The  small 
quantity  of  arable  produce  grown  in  the  district  is  mostly  consumed  by  stock,  so  that 
the  price  of  grain  is  not  of  much  consequence  to  occupiers.  The  hay  crop  this  season 
is  from  70  per  cent,  to  90  per  cent,  below  average,  and  the  results  next  spring,  should 
the  weather  prove  unfavourable,  will  be  very  disastrous. 

13.  In  consequence  of  this  conversion  of  arable  land  to  pasture,  much  less  labour  is  Labour, 
employed.    Good  labourers  are  said  to  be  scarce^  as  the  young  men  migrate  into  the 
towns* 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  AGRICTILTUBE : 


Changes  of 
teoancy. 


Farmers 
from  other 
couniies. 
Reduction 
in  rent. 


No  difficulty 
in  fijiding 
tenants. 


Farmers' 
losses. 


Subdivision 
of  farms. 

Highway 
rate. 


Agricultural 

Holdings 

Act. 


Dairy  farms 
and  cheese 
making. 


Arable 
farms. 


Labour. 


14.  It  is  stated  that  there  have  not  been  many  changes  of  tenancy  on  good  farms, 
except  in  oases  of  death  or  from  other  imayoidable  causes,  and  very  few  farms  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  owners. 

15.  Some  farmers  from  other  counties  have  taken  farms  in  the  district,  but  they  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  successful. 

16.  Reductions  in  rent  are  universal,  and  landlords  usually  pay  the  tithe  rentcharge. 
But  in  farms  of  medium  size  and  of  poorer  character,  it  is  stated  that  the  reductions 
in  rent  did  not  take  place  soon  enough  to  save  the  original  tenants. 

17.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  tenants  at  fair  rents,  as  the  land  is  of  high 
quality.  Parms  of  all  siies  up  to  250  acres  are  advocated,  but  difficulty  is  experienml 
in  providing  buildings  where  new  ones  are  required.  The  landlords,  however,  execute 
repairs  quite  as  readily  as  heretofore  in  order  to  retain  their  tenants. 

18.  Farmers  in  this  district  do  not  as  a  rule  keep  accounts  accurately,  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  they  have  suffered  a  loss  during  the  past  two  years.  Large  farms  are 
said  to  have  suffered  most. 

19.  There  is  not  much  tendency  to  alter  the  size  of  farms,  but  in  favourable  circum- 
stances some  have  been  sub-divided  for  the  encouragement  of  small  holders. 

20.  Much  dissatisfaction  is  expressed  respecting  the  incidence  of  the  Highway  Bate, 
on  the  ground  that  those  who  use  the  roads  most,  contribute  little  towards  their  repair. 
Local  rates  generally  have  increased. 

21.  Farms  are  usually  let  subject  to  the  conditions  of  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act, 
or  under  agreements  containing  similar  conditions.  There  arc  many  complaints  as  to 
the  operation  of  the  clause  respecting  the  landlord's  claim  for  waste,  etc.  In  almost 
all  cases  it  is  contended  that  the  time  allowed  to  the  landlord  in  which  to  make  his 
counter  claim,  should  be  shortened  so  as  to  approach  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  time 
allowed  to  the  tenant  to  prefer  his  claim  for  compensation.  Restrictions  are  not  as  a 
rule  enforced  until  the  last  year  of  the  tenancy. 

Sub-District  No.  2. 

22.  North-west  of  Frome  and  the  immediate  neighbourhood  comprises  a  picturesque 
country  of  mixed  character,  farmed  by  very  intelligent  occupiers.  I  gathered  some 
interesting  information  from  an  experienced  farmer  holding  a  dairy  farm  near  Frome. 
He  considers  a  farm  of  200  acres,  which  is  here  calculated  to  keep  40  cows,  the  most 
profitable  size ;  this  in  ordinary  years  fromxheese  alone  would  produce  a  profit  of  about 
260Z.,  but  this  depends  much  upon  the  quality  of  the  cheese  made,  prices  now  varying 
from  528.  to  72«.  per  cwt.  A  good  yield  from  one  cow  is  from  3  cwt.  to  4  cvrt.  per 
annum ;  this  year  it  averages  only  2  cwt.,  being  the  wbrst  year  since  1879.  Oows,  he 
said,  could  formerly  be  let  at  13Z.  to  14Z.  each  per  annum,  now  lOZ.  or  IIZ.  and  the  hay 
crop  is  the  worst  ever  experienced,  many  meadows  having  had  to  be  stocked  in  the  spring. 
His  labourers  have  mostly  been  with  him  from  boyhood ;  they  now  receive  14«.  or  15«. 
per  week  instead  of  12«,  or  18^.,  and  the  ordinary  labour  is  not  of  good  quality.  As  to 
technical  education,  he  is  of  opinion  that  in  cheese  making  the  results  are  never  better 
than  when  the  mistress  of  the  house  is  an  experienced  practical  maker,  but  he 
admitted  that  it  was  possible  for  even  the  most  experienced  person  to  err  when 
conducting  cheese  making  without  the  now  usual  scientific  appliances,  by  the 
use  of  which  he  thinks  the  cheese  of  the  district  is  of  more  xmiform  quality  than 
formerly. 

23.  The  universal  opinion  expressed  by  farmers  in  this  neighbourhood  is  that  farms  of 
200  acres  are  most  beneficial,  and  that  the  management  of  such  farms  is  most 
economical,  that  more  cattle  and  a  smaller  number  of  sheep  are  kept,  and  that,  in 
spite  of  remissions  and  abatements  of  rent,  the  next  spring  will  try  occupiers  very 
severely. 

24.  Further  north  I  found  land  much  more  adapted  to  arable  farming,  but  a  large 
proportion  of  this  is  being  rapidly  turned  into  pasture  of  medium  quality,  in  most 
cases  proper  methods  being  employed.  In  a  large  village  I  was  furnished  with 
accurate  information  by  a  resident  landowner.  Amongst  other  items  is  one  of  con- 
siderable interest ;  the  actual  owners  of  property  resident  in  the  parish  are  64,  owning 
property  rated  at  1,941Z.,  the  non-resident  owners  being  69,  rated  at  6,271Z. 

25.  The  labour  employed  here  is  much  less  than  was  formerly  the  case.  On  an  area  of 
4,400  acres,  63  men  and  16  boys  are  employed,  being  at  the  rate  of  1^  men  and  one-third 
of  a  boy  to  100  acres.     There  is  no  distress  amongst  the  working  population,  many 
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finding  employment  on  railways,  factories  and  coal-mines,  but  in  a  neighbouring 
parish,  which  is  purely  agricultural,  there  are  27  vacant  cottages,  the  tenants  having 
migrated  to  the  towns  or  larger  villages. 

26.  There  is  not  much  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  sheep  kept,  although  a  slight  Sheep. 
decrease  is  noted.     I  saw  here  some  excellent  specimens  of  Hampshire  Down  lambs 
preparing  for  sale,  some  of  them  approaching  100  lbs.  in  weight,  they  were  expected 

to  make  about  508.  per  head,  and  were  much  the  best  sheep  I  saw  during  my  inspection, 
being  from  a  flock  noted  at  provincial  and  metropolitan  shows.  These  hills  on  stone- 
brash  are  very  suitable  for  the  growth  of  roots,  and  the  valleys  product  grass  of  nice 
quality. 

Summary  of  Replies  to  Schedule  of  Questions  {Appendix  A  (3)). 

27.  As  this  district  differs  considerably  from  that  I  first  visited,  a  difference  is 
observable  in  the  nature  of  the  replies  to  the  schedule  of  questions. 

28.  Dairying,  fruit  farming  and  poultry  rearing  are  said  to  have  increased  with  System  of 
favourable  results,  but  dairy-rarming  is  not  carried  on  so  extensively  in  this  district  as  ^ft^ing. 
in  other  parts  of  the  coim^.    There  has  been  a  large  increase  of  the  grass  area,  and 
wheat  growing  has  declined  26  to  30  per  cent. 

29.  A  difference  of  opinion  is  noted  as  to  the  supply  of  sheep.     Some  farmers  think  Sheep, 
that  the  present  season  will  affect  it  injuriously,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  increase  of 
pasture  land  is  tending  to  decrease  the  quantity  of  sheep  kept. 

30.  Fewer  labourers  are  reported  to  be  employed  and  wages  have  increased.  Labour. 

31.  Many  farms  are  stated  to  have  changed  hands,  but  only  a  few  are  unlet.  Changes  of 

32.  Reductions  in  rent  from  26  per  cent,  to  40  per  cent,  are  general,  and  the  landlords  ^^^^' 
usually  pay  the  tithe  rent-charge.     It  is  difficult  to  let  a  farm  in  this  district  except  j^  ren<k^°^ 
at  a  low  rent,  and  permanent  improvements  are  not  made  so  freely  as  formerly  in 
consequence  of  the  decreased  rentals.     The  present  size  of  farms  is  considered  the  most  Inaprove- 
satisfactory.  "^®° 

33.  In  a  few  instances  farmers  have  kept  accurate  accounts,  and  could  produce  them  Farmers' 
if  required.    A  loss  is  said  to  have  been  incurred  in  all  cases  during  the  last  two  years,  losses. 
On  one  farm  of  200  acres  the  loss  amounted  to  400;.,  and  on  a  smaller  holding  of  50 

acres  there  was  a  loss  of  34Z.  I  received  a  letter  on  this  subject  of  which  the 
following  is  an  extract : — 

"  I  have  looked  through  my  accounts  and  taking  ten  years  ending  September  30th, 
1893.  I  find  that  after  paying  tithe,  taxes,  interest,  and  also  allowing  1^.  per  acre 
rent,  there  is  no  other  profit.    Area  of  farm  212  acres  (105  arable,  107  grass).'* 

34.  Highway  rates  have  increased  greatly  owing  to  the  vicinity  of  the  coal-mines,  and  Highway 
much  loss  is  said  to  have  been  experienced  by  farmers  as  the  result.  r»te. 

35.  It  is  generally  contended  that  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  requires  amendment  Agricaltural 
in  respect  of  the  time  allowed  to  the  landlord  in  which  to  put  in  his  counter-claim.        Holdings 

There  are  few  restrictions  on  tenants  in  this  district,  and  these  are  rarely  enforced.      ^^^' 

Svb'District  No.  3.    {See  Appendix  A  (4)). 

36.  This  district  extends  south-east  from  Frome  and  over  the  Wiltshire  border.    I  saw  Down  land. 
no  sheep  until  I  reached  Warminster.    I  went  on  to  Kingston  Deverill  and  obtained  much 
information,  and  had  an  opportimity  of  observing  the  systems  of  farming  now  pursued  on 

the  downs.  Of  thi^  high  range  a  large  proportion  was  formerly  cultivated,  but  thousands 
of  acres  are  now  being  laid,  or  left,  down  for  sheep-walks,  and  even  many  of  the 
valleys,  which  are  apparently  good  corn-growing  land,  are  now  converted  into  pas- 
turage of  fair  quality.  The  decreased  price  of  com,  however,  has  been  accompanied  by 
a  corresponding  drop  in  the  price  of  stock.  I  was  favoured  with  a  statement  showing 
the  price  of  600  cross-bred  lambs  yearly  since  1888,  from  which  year  they  have  rejJised  price  of 
as  imder : —  siieep. 

£ 

1888 1,075 

1889 1,100 

1890 1,100 

1891 853 

1892 715 

1893 675 

37.  Wool  in  1882  was  14^d.  per  pound,  in  1892  lOd.  per  pound,  with  a  short  dip,  in  Wool. 
1893  9d.  per  poimd,  with  somewhat  heayier  fleeces.     These  figures,  when  taken  in 
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ROYAL  COBOnSSION  ON  AGRICULTURE: 


Price  of 

cattle. 


Price  of 
grain  and 
sheep. 


System  of 
farming. 


Changes  of 
tenancy. 

Eeductions 
in  rent. 


Farmers' 


Subdivision 
of  farms. 


YeoviL 
Hay  crop. 


Eeductions 
in  rent. 


Farmers' 
losses. 


Large  and 
smaJl  farms. 

Bates. 


Agricultural 

Holdings 

Act. 


Glastonbury 
and  Bridge 
Winter, 


connection  with  the  low  price  of  store  cattle,  show  that  the  depression  is  felt  equally 
by  stock  breeders  and  arable  farmers. 

38.  I  heard  from  various  sources  of  the  great  loss  caused  by  forced  sales  of  cattle, 
dairy  stock  having  been  sold  at  an  average  of  4Z.  10*.  per  cow.  A  gentleman  of  great 
experience  gave  as  his  opinion  that  the  hay  crop  is  so  deficient  that  provision  ife  not 
made  for  wintering  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  usual  amount  of  stock  on  the  dairy 
farms.  Cattle  must  therefore  be  sold  for  what  they  will  fetch,  and  probably  from  want 
of  means  in  the  spring  will  not  be  replaced.  At  prese^t  the  supply  of  cattle  is 
considerably  increased  since  1882,  but  a  slight  decrease  of  sheep-stock  is  noted. 

39.  The  price  of  wheat  was  44«.  per  quarter  in  1882,  it  was  26«.  in  1892.  Barl^  has 
fallen  Is.  per  quarter.  Oats  remain  at  the  same  price.  A  great  fall  in  the  pnce  of 
older  sheep  is  also  noted.  Off-going  ewes  made  GOs.  per  head  in  1882,  in  1892  28^. 
per  head,  and  this  season  22*.  per  head. 

Summary  of  Replies  to  Schedule  of  Questions  {Appendix  A  (5)). 

4^.  Dairying  has  made  a  slight  progress  in  this  district,  and  there  is  an  increase  of 
about  30  per  cent,  in  the  land  under  pasture,  with  the  result  that  much  lesa  labour  is 
required. 

41.  There  have  been  only  a  few  changes  of  tenancy,  and  few  farms  remain  in  their 
owners*  hands. 

42.  Very  considerable  reductions  in  rent  have  been  made  in  arable  farms.  In  one  case 
a  farm  of  1,300  acres,  formerly  rented  at  800Z.,  has  been  reduced  to  6502.;  and  another 
of  1,600  acres,  which  formerly  let  at  1,000/.,  is  now  offered  at  450Z. .  On  good  pasture 
farms  there  have  also  been  slight  reductions.     The  landlords  as  a  rule  pay  the  titfve. 

43.  Some  farmers  in  this  district  can  produce  accurate  accounka.  The  d^prdssioi^ 
appears  to  have  been  felt  equally  by  large  and  small  farmers. 

44.  It  is  considered  inadvisable  to  divide  large  farms  in  this  district  except  to  provide 
small  holdings  for  cottagers  where  buildings  are  already  available.  Large  holdings 
are  regarded  as  the  most  economical.  The  hill  farms  are  usually  enlarged  wherever 
an  opportunity  offers. 

Sub'IHstrict  No.  4. 

45.  In  consequence  of  an  invitation  I  received  from  the  Somerset  Chamber  of  Agri- 
culture, I  attended  Yeovil  market  and  met  several  farmers,  receiving  from  them  in  all 
cases  corroborative  testimony  as  to  the  disastrous  eff'ects  of  the  last  two  seasons,-  even 
in  this  fertile  district.  One  farmer  summarised  the  hay  crop  thus :  "  In  1890  and 
'*  previously  I  grew  150  tons  annually,  in  1892  I  made  50  tons,  and  this  year  I  shall 
"  hardly  make  10  tons.'*  This  I  found  to  be  about  the  proportion  of  the  hay-crop 
wherever  I  made  inquiry,  except  where  irrigation  is  practised. 

Summary  of  Replies  to  Schedule  of  Questions  {Appendix  A  {&)). 

46.  In  this  district  rents  are  reported  to  have  been  lowered  in  about  the  same 
proportion  as  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  county,  and  abatements  are  still  made.  The 
landlords  pay  the  tithe  in  all  cases, 

47.  Farmers  were  able  to  produce  accurate  accounts,  and  in  every  instance  there  had 
been  a  loss  during  the  last  two  years,  more  especially  on  large  farms,  where  the 
occupiers  have  been  unable  to  curtail  expenses  in  proportion  to  their  losses.  A  detailed 
account  from  a  farm  of  201  acres,  showing  heavy  loss  on  three  years,  can  be  produced 
if  required. 

48.  Holdings  now  exist  of  from  50  to  500  acres  in  extent.  Small  farms  are  considered 
to  answer  best.     Landlords  are  gradually  providing  buildings. 

49.  A  great  increase  is  reported  in  the  coimty  rates,  and  rates  generally  are  stated  to 
have  increased  considerably, 

50.  The  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  is  considered  imsatisfactory,  and  it  is  contended 
that  home  grown  produce  consumed  on  the  farm  should  be  included  in  the  schedule  for 
compensation. 

Sub-District  No.  5. 

51.  Land  of  a  different  class  has  now  to  be  considered.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Glastonbury  I  gained  the  following  information.   A  reduction  in  ren,t  of  fromJ^5  to  3P^ 
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cent,  has  taken  place,  but  much  difficulty  is  experienced  in  finding  tenants  for  the 
poorer  arable  soils,  which  are  here  on  blue  lias  and  require  liberal  assistance*  Some  of 
this  land  is  in  the  hands  of  owners.  The  four-course  system  of  cropping  is  usual. 
Pasture  farms  let  readily  at  the  decreased  rental,  but  loss  is  established  in  these  since 
1891. 

52.  The  com  harvest  last  year  was  very  deficient,  quite  70  per  cent,  b^low  the  Fruit- 
average,  consequently  stock  are  not  bought  to  consume  fodder  and  coarse  grass.     Pruit  ^""miiig. 
farming  is  discouraged  by  the  want  of  a  market,  great  difficulty  being  experienced  by 
growers  of  exceptionally  fine  fruit,  and  mediimi  sorts  being  absolutely  unsaleable. 

63.  A  gentleman  who  has  been  accustomed  to  have  an  annual  sale  favoured  me  with  Decrease  of 
the  statistics  for  seven  years.   Daring  that  time  his  sales  of  sheep,  cattle,  and  pigs  show  ^^^^  ^<^^^- 
Ml  annual  average  of  1,4641.,  this  year  he  has  neither  hay  nor  straw  to  spare,  so  no  stock 
will  be  bought  and  no  extra  manure  made. 

54.  I  heard  from  a  tenant  farmer  thart  he  is  60  head  of  cattle  short  on  a  farm  of  400  Hay  crop, 
acres,  half  being  pasture,  that  he  has  kept  up  his  sheep-stock  at  the  expense  of  his  hay 
crop,  of  which  he  has  cut  none  this  year. 

65.  I  have  communications  of  the  same  chjiracter  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Wells,  Losses, 
complaining  of  heavy  loss  on  every  kind  of  farming — ^in  one  instence  a  loss  of  1,OOOL 
since  1882  is  stated  as  having  occurred  on  a  farm  of  250  acres — 20  per  cent,  increase 
of  pasture  has  taken  place,  and  much  less  labour  is  employed,  especially  on  the  smaller 
occupations. 

50.  The  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  is  stated  to  be  too  much  inclined  to  the  landlords' 
interest,  especially  in  the  matter  of  his  counter-claim  for  waste. 

57.  I  now  proceeded  to  Bridgwater,  being  desirous  of  comparing  the  actual  rental  Bridgwater, 
received  for  the  fine  grazing  lands  of  Pawlett  Hams  With  the  figures  given  by  Mr.  Comparison 
Little  in  1882.     By  the  courtesy  of  the  agent,  Mr.  Smith-Spark,  I  am  enabled  to  ?^I1^^ 
present  the  following  table  of  rentals.     The  land  is  of  the  richest  grazing  quality,  is  i879^d 
let  by  auction  yearly,  and  the  owner  pays  all  outgoings,  the  sums  quoted  being  the  i893. 
exact  amount  paid  by  the  purchasers. 


Mb.  Littlb's  Report. 


1879 
1880 
1881 


£ 
(5,248 
5,686 
5,180 


Rentals  for  5  Years  to  1893. 


1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 


£ 
5,651 
4,840 
4,948 
5,402 
6,150 


The  average  from  Mr.  Little's  Report  and  that  at  present  stands  as  under  : — 

£ 
Annual  average  of  8  years  to  1878        -        -        .    8,556 
3  to  1881  -  -     5,681 

5  to  1893        -        .         .     5,400 

The  increased  rent  this  season  may  be  taken  as  indicating  the  necessities  of  stock 
owners  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year. 

58.  At  Pawlett  I  observed  a  peculiar  instance  of  the  effects  of  the  season — ^a  large  Condition  of 
field  of  barley  unharvested,  and  by  no  means  a  small  crop.    Although  the  soil  here  is  of  agriculture. 
rich  loami  this  com,  which  was  sown  at  the  usual  time,  never  germinated  imtil  the 

ground  was  moistened  by  rain  in  July.  At  Bridgwater  I  received  returns  from  some 
representative  men  but  I  made  but  few  inquiries,  thinking  the  district  somewhat 
beyond  the  limit  assigned  to  me.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  the  grass  land  is 
very  rich,  with  herbage  of  luxuriant  growth,  the  cattle  and  sheep  I  saw  at  the  market 
here  were  in  good  condition  and  made  full  prices,  contrasting  very  strongly  with  what 
are  obtainable  for  lean  stock,  and  the  grazier,  who  can  now  stock  his  land  for  25  to  30 
per  cent,  less  than  formerly,  does  not  suffer  in  the  same  degree  as  the  breeder  of  cattle 
and  sheep.  Corn  growers  are,  however,  not  in  such  good  case  and  must  be  heavy 
xosers.  In  one  instance  I  was  told  of  crops  of  wheat  producing  only  12  bushels  per 
acre  and  of  hay  80  per  cent,  below  average. 

59.  The  clerk  to  the  Bridgwater  Board  of  Guardians  supplied  statistics  of  population  Population. 
showing  a  decrease  in  the  agricultural  parishes  of  919  since   1881,   some  slight 
difference  may  have  been  caused  by  the  operation  of  the  Divided  Parishes  Act,  but 

tiie  statement  confirms  that  given  at  Frome,  viz.,  that  the  agricultural  population 
is  steadily  diminishing. 
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ROTAL  CX)MHISSIOK  ON  AGRIOULTUBE : 


Technical 
education. 


Small 

holdings  and 
allotments. 


Snccessful 
farmers. 


Immigrant 
farmers. 


III. — Teohnical  Education. 

60. 1  instituted  inquiry  as  to  the  working  of  the  classes  under  the  Technical  Education 
Act,  in  every  case  the  replies  are  favotirahle.  According  to  the  statement  of  two 
factors  who  deal  extensively  in  cheese,  &c.,  there  is  still  room  for  improvement, 
although  both  quality  and  quantity  have  benefited  by  the  instruction  given  {see 
Appendix  B.)  Lectures  on  subjects  connected  with  geology,  chemistry,  &c.,  are 
spoken  of  as  failures  owing  to  want  of  appreciation  by  the  classes  for  which  they  were 
instituted. 

IV. — Small  Holdings  anp  Allotments. 

61.  The  Royal  Commission  on  Labour  being  more  particularly  interested  in  this  subject 
I  did  not  make  minute  inquiries  concerning  it,  except  so  far  as  it  affects  the  ownership 
of  land.  I  learn  that  there  is  no  demand  for  allotments  beyond  what  are  voluntarily 
supplied  by  the  owners,  and  I  have  heard  no  complaint  as  to  the  want  of  small  hold- 
ings. The  analysis  of  the  estate  of  a  typical  landowner  may  be  taken  to  illustrate 
this  statement.    The  estate  comprises  34,000  acres  divided  as  under : — 


House  and  Land. 


From  1  acre  to  30  acres 
Farms  between  30  and  60  acres 
„  50  „  100    „ 

„  100  „  200    „ 

„  200  „  300    „ 

„  300  „  400    „ 

„  400  „  500    „ 

„  500  „  2,000  acres 


Tenants. 


606 
60 
60 
60 
26 
8 
4 
12 


There  are  on  this  estate  600  allotments,  and  the  tenants  number  1,000. 

Pabmbrs  who  have  done  well  as  compared  with  othebs. 

62.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  district  I  had  no  prominent  example  of  a  farmer  who 
had  succeeded  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  his  neighbours,  the  dairying  industry, 
demanding  so  much  of  the  time  of  those  practising  it,  prevents  their  paying  attention 
to  other  branches  of  business  connected  with  farming,  as  cattle  dealing,  &c. ;  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  towns  market  gardening  is  carried  on  to  some  extent,  but 
apparently  by  small  occupiers. 

V. — ^Faems  taken  by  Steangees. 

63,  Not  many  farms  have  been  taken  by  strangers,  but  some  Devonshire  men  have 
been  fairly  successful,  being  accustomed  to  the  work  necessary  for  cheese  making,  &c. 
Men  from  other  counties  faU  to  give  the  continuous  attention  required  to  obtain  a  high 
class  of  goods,  and  become  tired  of  the  occupation  in  consequence. 


VI.— Tithe  Act,  1891. 

Tithes.  64.  As  the  tithe  is  now  paid  in  almost  every  instance  by  the  landlord,  it  is  not 

considered  a  special  grievance  by  the  tenants,  and  there  is  a  good  reason  why  the 
owner  is  somewhat  reconciled  to  the  impost.  In  making  arrangements  for  new 
tenancies,  either  in  spring  or  autumn,  the  tithe  is  now  included  in  the  rent  payable 
by  the  tenant ;  if  not,  the  tithe  not  becoming  due  until  after  the  tenancy  expires,  it 
becomes  chargeable  on  the  land,  and  is  recoverable  from  the  owner,  but  if  the 
tenant  fail  to  meet  the  demands  for  rent,  the  owner  has  his  remedy  by  distraint,  &c. 

Corn  returns.  65.  Tithepayers  consider  the  com  returns  as  at  present  collected  fallacious,  and 
calculated  unduly  to  enhance  the  sum  payable,  as  they  now  include,  in  many  instances, 
profits  made  on  re-sales,  and  railway  charges.  It  is  also  urged  that  inferior  com 
consumed  on  the  farm  is  not  taken  into  account,  and  that  the  returns  should  be  taken 
from  the  grower  and  not  from  the  merchant,  as  at  present. 


Claims  and 
counter- 
claims. 


VII. — ^Agricuitural  Holdings  Act,  1883. 

66.  Many  farms  are  held  under  agreements  which  are  taken  as  containing  provisions 
equal  to  the  Act.     In  cases  where  the  Act  is  in  force  I  leam  that  tenants  are 
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dissatisfied  with  the  time  allowed  io  the  landlord  in  which  to  make  his  oomiter-claim ; 
they  urge  that  it  should  be  made  within  a  much  shorter  time  of  the  period  allowed  to 
the  tenant  to  claim  compensation. 

67.  I  was  told  that  farmers  under  the  Act  seldom  obtained  compensation,  and  had, 
therefore,  ceased  to  claim  what  they  were  convinced  they  should  lose  by  the  counter- 
claim. This  feeling  must  be  opposed  to  all  principles  of  good  farming,  as  a  tenant  under 
these  circumstances  will  naturally  take  all  he  can  from  the  farm  he  is  quitting,  and 
leave  the  next  tenant  to  restore  the  fertility  of  which  he  has  robbed  it.  It  is  also 
considered  a  grievance  that  the  consumption  of  home-grown  com  should  not  be 
scheduled  for  compensation,  especially  as  so  much  is  used  for  cattle  food  at  the 
p^resent  time. 

VIII. — Oatjsbs  of  the  Depression  and  suggested  Behedies. 

68. 1  now  arrive  at  the  final  stage  of  my  inquiry  and  to  the  queries  I  sent  out,  and  at 
yarious  interviews  I  obtained  replies,  some  of  them  very  lengthy,  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  condense  and  summarise  as  under.    {See  Appendix  C.) 

69.  Throughout  the  whole  district  the  variation  in  the  live-stock  supply  is  about  equal  Live  stock 
to  that  shown  by  the  agricultural  statistics  for  the  coimty.  supi^j. 

70.  In  almost  every  reply  I  received,  the  chief  causes  of  depression  are  attributed  to  Oauses  of 
low  prices  resulting  from  foreign  competition  and  bad  seasons,  with  consequent  failure  depression, 
of  com  and  hay  crops.    Por  the  latter  no  remedy  but  patience  can  be  found,  but  the 

foraier  is  considered  removable  by  a  change  in  tlie  fiscal  system  which  would  force 
the  foreigner  to  pay  a  corresponding  tax  to  that  borne  by  the  producer  of  home-grown  Protectiob 
com  and  hay,  by  the  makers  of  cheese,  butter,  &c.,  and  by  those  engaged  in  every  agri- 
cultural industry,  which  is  now  severely  handicapped  by  the  preference  given  to  the 
foreigner.  This,  it  is  urged,  should  take  the  form  of  a  duty  on  all  foreign  manu- 
factured articles,  which  would  include  flour,  articles  which  cannot  be  produced  in 
the  United  Kingdom  being  admitted  free  of  duty.  A  duty  on  foreign  barley,  not  an  • 
article  of  necessity,  but  of  luxury,  would,  it  is  stated,  promote  temperance  and 
encourage  agriculture. 

71.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  foreign  flour  would  enable  farmers 
to  procure  bran  and  offal  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  at  present,  would  give  much 
employment  to  artizans,  and  help  to  reinstate  the  milling  industry  in  England,  where 
it  is  now  practically  ruined.  At  the  same  time  it  is  argued  that  the  price  of  bread 
would  be  increased  infinitesimally  by  the  proposed  tax. 

72.  The  exemption  of  the  foreigner  from  any  tax  for  import  is  calculated  to  give  him  Tax  on 
an  advantage  of  Sa.  per  quarter  on  wheat,  and  of  58.  per  cwt.  on  cheese,  these  sums  ^®°*?  P*"^' 
beiDg  stated  as  the  amount  paid  by  the  home  producer  in  rates  and  taxes  before  he    ^^^^^' 
can  market  his  goods.    As  an  alternative  to  the  duty  proposed  one  gentleman  claims 

that  the  Englishinan  should  be  relieved  of  rates  and  taxes  to  the  extent  mentioned. 

73.  There  is  an  almost  unanimous  complaint  against  the  injustice  of  local  taxes  asat  ^^^ocal 
present  imposed.   Highwav  rates  are  pointed  out  as  being  paid  by  the  farmer  to  maintain  ^*^»**o°- 
roads  for  the  use  of  traders  who  pay  but  a  very  inadequate  rate  for  their  repair,  a 

tax  is  advocated  which  should  force  those  who  use  the  roads  most,  to  pay  proportion- 
ally to  their  repair.  Income  derived  from  personal  property  should  be  assessed  to 
rates  for  public  burdens.  National  objects  should  be  paid  for  rrom  national  resources. 
I  had  an  interesting  illustration  as  to  the  inequality  of  local  burdens.  The  case 
of  a  factory  is  recited,  rated  for  local  purposes  at  400Z. ;  it  employs  2,000  hands, 
sends  500  children  to  the  Board  school,  has  its  waggons  daily  on  the  roads,  and 
pays  rates  only  on  the  assessment  of  the  building  {i.e.^  400/.).  A  farm  of  200  acres 
in  the  same  parish  is  assessed  at  460/.,  and  sending  five  children  to  the  school,  and 
having  this  year  realised  no  profit,  pays  more  to  the  public  burdens  than  the  factory 
mentioned. 

74.  Steam  and  electricity  are  stated  to  be  the  great  cause  of  the  present  low  prices.  Steam  and 
information  and  transit  being  so  much  more  rapid  than  formerly.  electricity. 

75.  Waste  of  town  sewage  is  mentioned,  and  measures  advocated  which  would  secure  Town 
its  proper  application  to  the  soil.  sewage 

76.  The  action  of  the  beer  duty  is  alleged  to  be  very  injurious  to  the  sale  of  home  Beer  duty, 
grown  barley,  and  a  return  to  the  malt  te»x  is  recommended. 

77.  In  one  reply  the  abolition  of  the  game  laws  is  advocated,  and  there  are  two  Game  laws, 
complaints  of  the  partial  nature  of  the  Ground  G^me  Act. 

B3 
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ftOTAL  OOMHISSIOK  OK  AGRICUtTUBE : 


Existence  of       78.  The  opinion  of  an  extensive  landowner  is  that  a  sense  of  insecurity  prevents  rich 
feeling  of       men  buying  land  and  improving  it;  and  that  the  same  cause  renders  capitalists 
unwilling  to  invest  money  on  loan  where  land  is  the  security  offered. 


insecurity. 


Co-operative       79.  One  reply  recommends  that  owners  of  small  estates  should  farm  them,  and  one 
^™^^«-        advocates  co-operative  farming. 


Fixity  of 
tenure. 
Merchandise 
liarks  Acts. 


80.  Fixity  of  tenure  in  a  modified  form  is  advocated  by  one  farmer. 

81.  The  following  illustration  will  show  the  necessity  for  insisting  that  the  Merchandise 
Marks  Act  should  be  strictly  enforced  in  the  case  of  all  foreign  produce.  A  farmer 
states  that  a  tradesman  sent  to  his  dairyman,  requesting  the  loan  of  his  stamp  to 
impress  a  quantity  of  Italian  butter  with  it.  Most  of  my  correspondents  point  out 
the  necessity  for  all  articles  of  foreign  production  being  labelled  as  such. 

Conclusion.  82.  In  concluding  this  hastily  written  Report,  I  beg  to  record  my  conviction  that  a 
very  serious  depression  now  exists  even  in  the  most  fertile  districts  ;  that  the  owners  of 
land  are,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  doing  their  utmost  to  enable  the  tenants  to 
continue  their  occupations  ;  that  but  few  farms  are  in  the  hands  of  landlords,  and  that 
there  are  no  uncultivated  farms.  A  great  and  important  change  is  evidently  taking 
place  in  the  agriculture  of  the  district  by  the  conversion  of  arable  to  pasture.  In  the 
statement  of  remedies  suggested  I  have  treated  them,' as  far  as  possible,^  according  to 
the  number  of  replies  I  received  bearing  upon  each  particular  question.  Should  further 
details  be  required  I  shall  be  happy  to  furnish  them  from  my  memoranda^ 

It  now  remains  for  me  to  offer  my  best  thanks  for  the  uniform  kindness  and 
courtesy  I  have  received  during  my  investigation  in  this  beautiful  county.  Personally 
I  am  indpbted  to  the  Marquess  of  Bath  and  his  agent,  Mr.  Jones,  to  the  agent  of 
the  Earl  of  Cork,  to  the  Bev.  Canon  Duckworth  and  the  Rev.  Le  G.  G.  Hortoo,  to 
Messrs.  Neville  Grenville  and  Wm.  Stratton  for  the  valuable  information  afforded  me. 
I  also  beg  most  heartily  to  thank  the  many  other  gentlemen  who  have  so  ably  and 
willingly  assisted  me  in  the  work  of  the  Commission. 

I  have,  &c. 
(Signed)        JABEZ  TURNER, 

Assistant  Conmiissioner. 
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APPENDIX. 


APPENDIX  A. 


ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  AaRICULTURAL 
DEPRESSION. 

(See  para.  2.) 

FrOXE  DiSTBICT  OT  SoM£BS£T. 

Dbab  Sib, 

The  answers  to  these  questions  will  be  treated  as 
ttricUy  private  arid  confidential;  in  no  case  will  names 
be  published.  Ifyoa  see  no  objection,  and  will  enclose 
me  your  replies,  I  shall  be  much  obliged. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 


Assistant  Commissioner, 


To. 


ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  AGRICULTURAL 
DEPRESSION. 

Appendix  A  (1). 

FeOME  DiSTBICT  0?   SOMEBSET. 

Questions. 

No.  1. — (a.)  Hare  many  changes  of  tenancy  taken  place 
in  the  district  since  18^2  P 

(b.)  Have  any  farms  been  taken  in  hand  by 
landlords  for  want  of  tenants  P 

(c.)  Where  farms  have  been  relet,  has  there 
been  permanent  reduction,  or  temporary 
abatement  of  rent,  or  any  alteration  in 
the  system  of  payment  of  local  rates,  or  of 
tithe  rent-charge,  or  by  withdrawal  of 
restrictions  ? 

(d.)  Have  local  rates  increased  or  diminished 
since  1882  P 

No.  2. — (a.)  Have  occupiers   of  large  or  small  farms 

suffered  most  from  the  depression  P 
(&.)  Is  there  a  tendency  to  divide  or  enlarge 

occupations  P 
(c.)  Is  any  diflSculty  experienced  in  finding 

suitable  tenants  for  vacant  farms  P 
(d.)  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  agriculture  of 

the  district  would  be  benefited  by  larger 

or  smaller  farms  P  If  by  smaller,  would 

landlords  incur    the    necessary    outlay 

for  buildings,  Ac.  P 
(e.)  Are  x)ermanent  improvements  by  landlords, 

buildings,  fences,  &o,,  made  as  freely  as 

heretofore  P 
(/.)  Do   you  consider  the  tenant  sufficiently 

secured  for  the  necessary  outlay  of  his 

capital  P 

No.  3.—  (a.)  Do  you  keep  accurate  accounts,  and  if  so, 
would  you  object  to  give  the  Commission 
returns  of  profit  and  loss  over  a  term  of 
years,  say  1890, 1891  and  1892  P 

No.  4 — (a.)  Have  any  material  changes  taken  place  in 

the   system  of   cultivation  since  1882; 

such  as  alteration  in  course  of  cropping, 

sale  of  produce,  Ac.  P 
{b,)  Is  there  an  increase  or  decrease  of  pasture, 

and  in  what  proportion  P 
(c.)  If  any  change  have  taken  place,  how  has 

the  employment  of  labour  been  affected 

byitP 
(i.)  Have  dairying,  fruit,  and  poultry  farming 

increased,  and  with  what  res  alt  P 

No.  5.— (a.)  Are  farms  in  the  district  let  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Holdings 
Act,  and  are  tenants  satisfied  with  those 
provisions  P 

No,  6, — (a,)  Have  any  farms  been  taken  by  farmers  from 
other  parts  of  the  country,  and  e^e  they 
generally  sucpessful  P 


SUMMABY  of  AnSWEBB  BECEIVBD  to  SCHEDULE  OE  InQUIBT. 

County  of  Somerset,  Frome  Difitrict. 

Appendix  A  (2.)    {See  para.,  2  et  eeq.) 

Cheese  Daibt  Fabks  in  the  Immediate  neighbourhood 

of  Frome. 


Questions. 

Answers. 

No.  1  (o)    - 

4 
1 
2 

1 

1 
1 

1 

Not  many. 

Bather  more  than  average 
Only  by  death. 

Severai.     Bents  not    reduced  soon 
enoogh. 

Yet;    and   more    would,    but    for 

tenants'  private  means. 
Yes  ;  poor  land  and  small  fimns. 

11 

(6)    - 

1 
3 
2 
3 
2 

Yes. 

Very  few. 

Not  within  the  last  five  years. 

No, 

One  referring  to  the  same  farm. 

11 

(c)    . 

11 

Yes,  and  tithe  rentcharge  paid  by 
landlord. 

About  the  same. 

Increased.  Highway  rate  very  ob- 
jectionable on  tbe  ground  that 
those  who  now  use  the  roads  most 
pay  nothing  for  their  repair. 

id)    . 

5 
6 

11 

No.8(o)    - 

5 

1 
3 
2 

Large. 

Medium  sized. 
Small. 
Baually. 

11 

(6)    - 

4 

1 
3 

1 

No. 

Small  holdings  inquired  for. 
To  divide  where  practicable. 
To  enlarge. 

9 

(c)    - 

6 
2 
3 

No ;  rent  beii»g  fair. 

Somewhat. 

Difficult  to  find  good  men. 

11 

id)    - 

2 

4 
1 

1 

1 

No  change  desirable. 

Large  holdings  preferable. 

Farms  of  all  sizes  desirable,  but 
buildings  necessary. 

Land  should  be  rearranged.  Land- 
lords object  to  expensive  buildings. 

Small  farms,  if  near  towns. 

.9 

(0    - 

10 

1 

Yes,  certainly. 

Not  so  freely,  rents  having  fallen. 

11 

(/)- 

2 
1 

5 
2 

Yes. 

Npt  always,  as  the  outlay  is  some- 
times injudicious. 

No.  The  landlord's  claim  for  waste 
should  be  made  at  the  same  time 
as  the  tenant's  for  compensation  ; 
home  grown  com  should  be 
allowed. 

10 
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ROTAL  COBOnSSION  ON  AGRICULTURE: 


Qaettioiis. 


No.  8- 


No.  4  (a,  6) 
(c)    - 


(rf) 


No.  5 


Anfwera. 


10 


a 


11 


11 


10 


No.  6 


5 

4 
1 

1 

11 


No ;  bat  lost  mssored  in  the  last  two 

yean. 
No  !nx>fit  after  rent  and  expenses  for 

10  years. 


25  to  80  per  cent  of  arable  converted 

to  pasture. 
Less  labour  in  consequence;   good 

men  scarce. 
Young  men  migrate. 
Not  much  difference. 


No. 

Batter  and  cheese  factories  have  in- 
creased, to  the  detriment  of  good 
cheese. 

Dairying  and  poultry  fiurming  have 
increiMed. 

Dairying  slightly. 

Dairying  laraely. 

Milk  selling  increased. 


Tes;  bat  Act  not  satisfactory, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  time 
allowed  for  making  the  landlords' 
cUdm  for  waste. 

By  agreement. 


No. 

Tes  ;  but  not  specially  successful. 

Tes,  from  the  north. 

Yes ;  some  from  Dorset 


Afpbndix  a  (3).    (See  para.  27  et  seq.) 

Fabms  of  Mixed  OHABi.cTfB»  with  greater  proportion  of 
Arable  Land. 

Bath  Union. 


Qaeitions. 

Answers. 

No.  I  (o)    - 

6 
2 

Undoubtedly;    much  in    excess   of 

average. 
A  few. 

8 

(6)    - 

4 
1 
8 

Some. 
Four. 
None. 

(c)    . 

• 

8 
5 

2 

1 
8 

Reduction  of  20  to  40  per  cent,  less 
restrictions,  and  Umdlords  pay 
tithe  rentcharge. 

Small  reductions  ;  hay  and  straw  not 
to  be  sold. 

No  reduction. 

id)      - 

8 

Yes;  much  increased,  especially 
highway  rates,  owing  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  coal  mines. 

About  equally. 

Large. 

Small. 

No.  2  (a)    - 

4 
3 

1 

8 

(6)    . 

8 
8 

1 

Neither. 
To  divide. 
To  enlarge. 

7 

Questions. 

Answers. 

• 

(c)    - 

5 
2 

7 

Tes ;  except  at  low  rents, 
les. 

(rf)    . 

8 
2 
8 

No  advantage  in  change. 
Larger  farms. 

SmaUer;  but  there  might  be  diffi. 
culty  as  to  buildings. 

8 

(e)    - 

5 

1 
2 

No ;  owing  to  decreased  rent-roll. 
More  attention  needed  to  fences. 
Yes. 

8 

(/)- 

5 

1 
2 

No ;  reform  of  Agricultural  Holdings 

Act  needed. 
Yes;  if  careful. 
Yes. 

8 

No.  3  - 

4 
3 

1 

No  accurate  accounts. 

Yes;    loss  shown   of  400L  on  200 

acres,  half   arable.     Small   farm 

shows  a  loss  of  34/.  in  1891  and 

1892. 
Yes;   would  not  object  to  produce 

them. 

8 

No.  4  (a,  6) 

8 

Large  increase  of  pasture,  but  of 
medium  quality.  Wheat  growing 
decreased  25  per  cent. 

Fewer  labourers  at  higher  wages; 
many  pass  to  collieries. 

Dairying  increased. 

Poultry  increased. 

Fruit  and  poultry  farming  increased. 

No. 

(c)    . 
id)    - 

8 

4 

1 
1 
1 

No.  5  .        - 

7 

4 
8 

Under  the  Act,  which  requires  reform 

by  the  removal  of  restrictions. 
Under  agreement. 

7 

No.  6  . 

5 
2 

None. 

Yes,  but  not  specially  successful. 

7 

Appendix  A  (4).    (See  para.  36  et  seq,) 

Mixed  Fabms  in  Somerset  and  Dowir  Lands  adjacent 
in  Wiltshire. 


Few,  except  by  death. 
Several. 


Qnestions. 

Answers. , 

No.  I  (o)    - 

3 

1 

4 

(6)    - 

1 
8 

4 

(c)    - 

4 

(<0    - 

1 
1 
2 

—^* 

No. 
Some. 


Not  more  reduction  to  new  than  to 
old  tenants;  arable  fitrms  largely 
reduced,  good  pasture  sli^tly 
reduced,  landlords  pay  tithe. 

No  change. 

Increased. 

Decreased. 
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Qaettions. 

Answert. 



No.  3  (a)    . 

1 

1 
2 

Large    fiurmi   formerly,   now   both 

large  and  small. 
SmalL 
Both  large  and  small. 

4 

(6)    - 

1 
2 

1 

Not  to  enlar^. 

Hill  occupations  enlarged. 

To  difide. 

4 

(c)    - 

4 

Some  difficult  J  especially  with  arable 

id)    . 

3 

1 

It  is  unadvisable  to  ^vide  large 
farms,  except  in  the  case  of  cottage 
holdings  wluoh  haye  some  buildings 
arailable. 

Large  holdings  most  economical 

3 

(O    - 

3 

Yes,  when  necessary. 

(/)   - 

8 

Yes. 

No.  S  - 

3 

1 

Yes ;  but  find  a  difficulty  on  account 
of  the  fluctuation  in  the  price  of 
stock. 

Yes,  would  produce,  if  required. 

8 

No.  4  («,  6) 

4 

An    increase   of  30    per   cent,    in 

pasture. 
Less   labour  required ;  young    men 

have  migrated. 
Dairying  luts  somewhat  increased. 

(O    - 

4 

(J)    - 

8 

No.  5  - 

3 

Some  under  the  Act;  some  under 
agreement,  equal  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Act. 

Some,  who  have  not  been  more 
suooessful  than  their  predecessors. 

No.6- 

3 

Appendix  A  (5).    (See  para.  40  et  seq.) 

Febtilv  Fabms  of  Mixed  Husbakdrt  where  dairying 
if  largely  foUoifed.— Yeoyil  Uhion. 


Quettions. 

Answers. 

No.  1  (a)    - 

6 

Not  more  than  arerage. 

(6)    - 

3 
8 

A  few. 
No. 

6 

(c)    - 

2 
2 

1 
1 

Reduction     and     tithe     rentcharge 

allowed. 
25  per  cent,  reduction  and  subsequent 

abatement. 
Landlords  pay  tithe  and  part  of  new 

rates. 
Rents  reduced  25  per  cent  and  farms 

let  tithe  free. 

6 

(rf)    . 

2 
2 

1 

Increased,  especially  county  rates. 
Increased  considerably. 
No  diminution. 

5 

No.  2(a)    . 

4 
1 

I 

Large. 

Equallv. 

Small-' 

6 

(6)    - 

8 
8 

To  divide. 
No  change. 

6 

Questions. 

Answers. 

(c)    - 

No,  if  the  rent  is  fiur. 
Not  if  tenant  has  capital. 

id)    - 

Holdings  now  exist  of  from  50  to 
500  acres.  Small  ones  answer 
best  Landlords  are  gradually 
increasing  buildings. 

No  greater  outlay  possible.  Narrow 
farms. 

No  alteration  required. 

Large  dtSfy  ftrms  most  profitable. 

w  - 

Yes. 

(/)   - 

Yes. 

No.  8  - 

Receipts  200/.  per  annum  less,  out- 
going stationary. 

No;  but  undoubted  loss  esta- 
blished. 

Yes ;  but  not  inclined  to  show  them. 

Yes,  an  absolute  loss  cTearly  shown. 

Accounts  can  be  produced,  if  required. 

No.  4  (a,  6) 

Increase  of  pasture  20  to  25  per  centr 

and  seeds  are  allowed  to  remain 

down  longer. 
Less  labour  employed  and  that  not 

so  efficient  as  formerly. 
More  butter  and  less  cheese  made. 
Dairying  has  increased. 
Fruit     fuming     unprofitable,     but 

more  are  trying  it 

(0    - 

id)    - 

No.  5  . 

Under  the  Act,  but  not  satisfactory. 

Home-grown    produce   should  be 

paid  for. 
Under  the  Act,  sads&ctorr. 
Under  agreement  with  schedules  for 

compensation. 

No.  6 

No. 
Yes. 

6 

Appendix  A  (6).    (See  para.  43  et  seq.) 

Qlastohbubt  to  Bridgwatxb*    Farming  of  yarions 
deeeriptdons,  stock  raising  and  feeding,  dairying,  Ac. 


Questions. 


Answers. 


<«)  - 

(6)    - 

(c)    - 

(d>    - 

4 

Yes,  seTeral. 

Not  on  graxing  farms. 


No. 

Arable  farms. 

A  few. 


Reductions,  sales  of  produce  re- 
stricted in  last  year  of  tenancy. 

95  per  cent,  reduction  and  subsequent 
abatement. 


Inereased. 
Decreased. 


U    81228. 
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BOTAL  COMMISSION  ON  AOBICULTXTBE  : 


Qneations. 

Answers. 

No.  8  (a)    - 

An ;  small  occupiers  are  mined. 
Large. 

(6)    - 

To  enlarge. 
To  diTide. 
No  alteration. 

(c)    - 

No. 

Not  for  pasture  hrma. 

(rf)    - 

1        I 

Smaller  farms. 

Larger  fiums,  being  more  economical. 

200  to  400  acre  farms. 

(e)    - 

Yes. 

(/)   - 

• 

Yes. 

No,  restrictions  should  be  abolished. 

No.  3  -        - 

No,  but  loss  established. 
1,0002.   lost   since   1882  ;  farm    250 
acres. 

4 

Questions. 


Answers. 


No.  4  (<»,  6) 


(c) 


id) 


No.  5  - 


No.  6 


20   per   cent,   increase   of  pasture, 

medium  quality. 
Slight  increase  cf  pasture. 


Less  labour  employed  on  large  fiurms 
and  still  less  m  proportion  on 
small. 

Increased  cost  of  labonr  25  per  cent 


Dairying  has  increased. 

In  some  cases ;  but  profit  preTcnted 

by    railway    rates    and     foreign 

competition. 


Under  the  Act,  satisfied. 

Under  the  Act,  dissatisfied,  the  Act 
being  in  the  landlords*  interest. 
Landlord's  notice  of  counter-claim 
should  be  given  at  the  same  time 
as  the  tenants  for  oompensation. 


No. 
A  few. 


APPENDIX  B. 


Technical  Education. — Cheese  and  Butter. 
(See  para.  57.) 


Form  sent  to  large  Buyers  of  Cheese,  Jjfc. 

Dea»  Sir, 

I  SHAXL  be  glad  to  receive  yonr  answers  to  the 
questions  following  before  the  21st  instant. 

I  am. 
Yours  faithfully, 
Jabez  TuiNEB, 
Assistant  Commissioner. 
Royal  Commission  on 
Agricultural  Depression. 


No.  1. — Has  the  quality  of  cheese  purchased  by  you, 
being  made  in  the  vicinity,  improved  or  deteriorated 
during  the  last  10  years  P 

Answer  1.  Improved,  especially  in  some  dairies.    ' 
2.  Decidedly  improved. 

No.  2.— How  does '  the  quantity  now  made  in  the 
district  compare  with  the  supply  available  8  or  10  years 
since? 

Answer  1.  A  decline  of  20  to  25  per  cent,  in  the 
last  two  years,  owing  to  the  drought 
and  the  inc^'cased  sale  of  milk.  ^ 
2.  Not  much  decline,  but  more  milk  is  sold, 
especially  in  winter. 


No.  3. — Is  the  making  of  butter  and  its  production 
improved  or  otherwise,  and  is  the  quantity  increased  P 

Answer  1.  No  improvement  noted,  and  the  quan- 
tity less. 
2.  Quality  of  butter  very  much  improTed, 
quantity  about  the  same. 

No.  4.— What  is  the  variation  in  the  price  of  cheese 
between  ordinary  and  best  P 

Answer  1.  From  16s.  to  18s.  per  cwt. 

2.  From  60s.  to  80s.  per  cwt.  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  cheese  (price  paid) 
=  IZ.  per  cwt.  variation* 

No.  5. — Do  you  attribute  the  improvement  (if  any) 
in  the  production  of  cheese  and  butter  to  the  working 
of  the  Technical  Education  Act  P 

Answer  1.  Yes.  I  know  several  farmers  whose 
cheese  has  been  improved  ISl.  per 
ton  during  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
mainly  from  the  attendance  of  their 
cheesemakers  at  the  schools. 
2.  Decidedly,  and  we  are  of  opinion  that 
the  more  the  schools  can  be  extended 
the  better.  The  best  pupils  are  those 
with  no  previous  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  High  class  cheese  is  in 
great  demand,  and  good  prices  are 
willingly  paid  for  it. 
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(See  para.  65.) 
Causes  op  Depression  and  Remedies  Sugoested. 


Private. 

In  addition  to  information  dealing  directly  with  the 
qnesiions,  exproBsions  of  opinion  are  invited  npon  any 
and  all  subjects  connected  with  agricaltnral  deoression, 
and  snch  measnres  or  changes  as  are  calcnlatea  to  lead 
to  its  dissipation  and  removal. 

1.  Live  stock  supply.  Increased  or  diminished,  and 
in  what  proportion  r 

Prices: 

2.  Local  taxation. 

3.  Technical  Bduoation.    Snccessful  or  otherwise. 


Causes  of  Depression. 


Bemedies  Suggested. 


1.  Foreign  competition  in 
every  kind  of  agricul- 
tural produce. 


2.  Two  consecutive  bad 
seasons,  and  consequent 
failure  of  corn  and  hay 
crops. 

8.  Low  price  of  produce 


4.  Heavy  charges  on  land    - 


1.  Small    tax  on  all  manu- 

factured imports,  which 
can  be  produced  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  the 
money  receiv^  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  relief  of 
local  burdens. 

2.  No  remedy. 


Better  general  trade 
throughout  the  country. 
A  tax  on  the  importation 
of  foreign  barley,  not  an 
article  of  food,  but  of 
luxury;  this  would  pro- 
mote temperance  and 
encourage  agriculture. 
Universal  free  trade  or 
protection. 

Highway  and  other  rates 
press  heavily  on  the  far- 
mer, especially  the  first 
mentioned.  A  tax  should 
be  imposed,  by  which 
those  who  use  the  roads 
should  pay  for  their  re- 
pair, a  charge  from  which 
traders  are  now  practically 
exempt. 


Causes  of  Depression. 


5.  High  price  of  labour,  and 

scarcity  of  good  practical 
labourers. 

6.  Local     taxation    (almost 

unanimous). 


7.  Exemption  of  foreign  pro- 

duce from  local  burdens, 
i^„  Ss.  per  quarter  on 
wheat  and  Ss.  per  cwt. 
on  cheese,  this  repre- 
senting the  sum  paid  by 
the  home  producer  in 
rates  and  taxes  before 
he  can  market  his  pro- 
duce. 

8.  Steam  and  electricity 

9.  Action  of  bankers    - 

10.  The  silver  question,  which 

has  enabled  the  Indian 
producer  to  underseU 
home-grown  produce. 

11.  Insecurity   uf   tenant    in 

case  of  death  of  landlord, 
or  sale  of  estate. 


Bemedies  Suggested. 


12.  Waste  of  town  sewage     • 


5.  Ko  remedy. 


6.  Income  derived  from  per- 

sonal property  should  be 
assessed  to  local  rates 
{see  illustration).  Na- 
tional objects  should  be 
paid  for  from  national 
resources. 

7.  The   foreigner  should  be 

taxed,  or  the  Snglishman 
relieved  to  the  extent 
mentioned  opposite. 


8.  No  remedy. 

9.  No  remedy. 
10.  No  remedy. 


11.  Amendment  of  the  Agri- 

cultural Holdings  Act. 

Uiu  Many  answers  show  dis- 
satisfaction with  this  Act, 
espedally  in  the  matter  of 
the  time  allowed  for  the 
landlord  to  send  in  his 
claim  for  waste ;  it  is  con- 
tended that  this  should  be 
sent  in  at  the  same  date 
as  the  tenant's  for  com- 
pensation. 

12.  Proper  means  to  be  taken 

for  the  application  of  this 
to  the  soil. 
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THE    STRATFORD-ON-AVON   DISTRICT    OF 
WARWICKSHIRE. 


To  Herbert  Lyon,  Esq.,  Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture.  Stratford-on-Avon, 

Sir,  December  11, 1893. 

1.  As  instructed,  I  have  now  the  honour  to  present  the  report  of  the 
result  of  my  inquiries  into  the  state  of  agriculture  generally  in  the  Stratford*on-Avon 
District  of  Warwickshire,  where  I  arrived  from  Somerset  on  the  6th  November 
ultimo. 

I  have  since  that  time  been  employed -in  procuring  evidence  from  farmers,  land 
agents,  owners,  merchants,  and  others  connected  with  the  management  of  lands,  and 
in  making  personal  inspection  of  various  farms,  jn  order  to  arrive  at  conclusions  as 
correct  as  possible  under  the  circumstances. 

The  weather  has  been,  during  a  considerable  part  of  my  stay,  unfavourable  for 
obtaining  a  just  estimate  of  the  capabilities  of  land  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
treated,  some  of  my  visits  having  taken  place  when  the  ground  was  under  snow 
and  others  when  frost  has  prevailed ;  heavy  rain  has  also  prevented  my  seeing  as  much 
of  the  neighbourhood  as  I  desired. 

Having  passed  through  and  inspected  a  considerable  portion  of  the  district 
extending  about  10  miles  in  each  direction  from  Stratford-on-Avon,  I  find  circumstances 
prevailing  which  I  now  endeavour  to  set  before  you. 

I. — General  DesIdription  of  the  District. 

2.  Stratford-on-Avon,  as  an  agricultural  district,  presents  somewhat  remarkable 
characteristics ;  especiaUy  noticeable  is  the  great  variation  observable  in  the  quality 
of  the  land  within  a  small  radius.  A  field  will  be  found  capable  of  growing  any 
kind  of  roots  and  com  of  high  quality,  immediately  adjoining  may  be  seen  one  of 
much  inferior  character,  and  a  third  near  at  hand  will  be  almost  worthless.  The 
same  peculiarity  exists  in  the  case  of  pasture ;  a  field  of  feeding  quality  abutting  on 
one  producing  only  a  scanty  crop  of  coarse,  rough  grass,  is  by  no  means  uncommon, 
but  this  may  be  accounted  for  in  some  measure  by  the  system  of  management  to 
which  they  have  previously  been  subjected.  However,  the  diflference  undoubtedly 
exists,  and  it  is  a  curious  feature  that  good  land  is  sometimes  on  the  hill  side,  whilst 
the  valleys  are  stiff  and  heavy ;  in  other  cases  the  exact  opposite  appears.  This 
difference  of  character  must  render  the  task  of  valuing  a  farm  very  difficult,  as  great 
variation  sometimes  occurs  in  the  same  field. 

3.  The  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Stratford-on-Avon  consists  of  land  of  fine  farming  Soil, 
character,  a  reddish  loam  on  mixed  sub-soil,  capable  of  producing  very  heavy  crops 

of  grain  of  all  kinds,  and  well  suited  to  the  growth  of  roots  of  every  description. 
On  leaving  the  town,  in  a  short  distance  a  great  change  is  observable,  the  land 
becoming  heavier  in  character  and  darker  in  colour,  until  stiff  clay  is  arrived  at,  the 
remaining  arable  being  ploughed  at  a  very  slow  rate  by  a  man  and  a  boy  with  four 
"single"  horses,  and  looking  very  hard  working  and  unremunerative  except  for  the 
growth  of  wheat  and  beans,  both  of  which  are  at  present  prices  unprofitable ;  again 
in  a  short  distance  the  quality  of  the  soil  improves.  Useful  land,  both  arable  and 
pasture,  appears  to  be  succeeded  by  barren  hill  sides  and  miserable,  so-called,  grass 
land.  The  sub-soil  appears  to  vary  almost  as  much  as  the  surface,  stone  brash  and 
strong  clay,  gravel  and  blue  lias,  occur  in  comparatively  short  distances.  Much 
of  the  district  is  capable,  under  a  proper  system  of  management,  of  producing  very 
heavy  crops  of  wheat,  instances  having  been  given  me  of  yields  equal  to  any  I  have 
ever  heard  of  from  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  country  is  very  pioturesque, 
and  many  large  houses,  residences  of  landowners,  are  to  be  seen.  Several  are 
unoccupied,  and  others  tenanted  by  gentlemen  unconnectod  with  the  ownership  i)f  the 
soil  of  the  county. 
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II. — Population. 

4.  I  find  it  difficult  to  arrive  at  an  exact  estimate  of  the  population  of  the  district,  as 
it  takes  in  parts  of  other  unions  and  crosses  the  borders  of  different  counties. 

The  county  of  Warwick  in  1881  contained  191,091  inhabitants,  and  in  1891  202,981, 
an  increase  for  the  whole  county  of  11,950.  The  Stratford-on-Avon  Division  shows 
a  decrease  on  the  decade  of  627.  The  statistics  furnished  me  by  the  clerk  to  the 
Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Stratford-on-Avon  Union,  which  consists  of  29  parishes 
wholly  in  Warwickshire,  two  partly  in  Warwickshire  and  partly  in  Gloucestershire, 
four  in  Gloucestershire,  and  one  in  Worcestershire,  show  a  decrease  in  the  10  years 
of  603,  thus  accounting  for  the  majority  of  those  missing.  As  this  district  does 
not  contain  any  large  manufacturing  centre,  it  may  be  fairly  calculated  that  the  loss 
is  principally  composed  of  agricultural  labourers,  who  have  passed  to  the  larger  cities 
and  towns  beyond  the  district.  The  Union  of  Alcester  shows  an  increase  of  548  and 
tiiat  of  Warwick  of  1,492.  These  figures  furnish  additional  evidence  that  the  decrease 
in  Stratford-on-Avon  is  mainly  attributable  to  its  connexion  with  agriculture. 

Pauperism.  5.  A  decrease  in  pauperism  is  observable,  the  proportion  of  paupers  to  population  being 
now  one  in  28,  against  one  in  24  in  1881.  There  is  a  slight  increase  of  indoor 
pauperism,  and  some  decrease  in  outdoor  relief  in  the  same  period. 

in.  — Acreage  under  Corn  and  Grass. 

Corn  crops.  6.  In  1892, 44,729  acres  of  wheat  are  returned  as  having  been  harvested  in  the  county 
of  Warwick,  a  decrease  of  2,307  acres  from  the  previous  year.  Barley  shows  an 
increase  of  297  and  oats  of  1,755  acres,  rye,  beans,  and  peas  have  all  decreased,  and 
the  total  decrease  of  com  crops  in  the  county  amounts  to  1,433  acres.  When  the 
official  returns  for  1893  are  completed  the  decrease  in  wheat  growing  will  be  further 
augmented,  as  a  very  great  diminution  of  that  crop  is  noted  by  the  returns  already 
published  for  the  United  Kingdom,  and  will  doubtless  extend  to  the  wheat  growing 
land  of  this  locality. 

IV. — Comparison  with  last  Report,  in  1882. 

7.  Mr.  Doyle,  Assistant  Commissioner  for  the  County  of  Warwick  in  1882,  gives  an 
account  showing  that  depression  existed  here  in  a  somewhat  greater  degree  than  in 
the  neighbouring  counties  which  he  visited ;  that  depression  was  seriously  felt  then 
is  certain,  the  loss  of  the  sheep-stock  from  liver-fluke  in  the  miserable  year  of  1879 
was  then  being  felt  in  all  its  intensity. 

Present  8.  The  great  amount  of  personal  information  I  have  received,  and  the  replies  to  the 

depre»»ion.  Schedule  of  Questions  which  I  have  circulated  here  (see  Appendix  F.),  as  in  Somerset, 
all  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  the  distress  which  then  existed  is  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  depression  now,  and  that,  in  spite  of  what  landlords  have  been  compelled  to 
concede,  in  all  cases  to  new  tenants,  and  in  many  in  order  to  retain  old  ones,  the 
farmers  are  at  a  loss  to  make  sufficient  from  all  sources  to  meet  their  expenses,  and 
land  is  consequently  going  out  of  cultivation  and  becoming  comparatively  worthless 
pasture.  I  have  had  to  wait  longer  for  my  replies  than  I  had  in  Somerset,  andj  some 
are  not  yet  to  hand.  An  accurate  account  of  the  general  condition  of  the  district  is 
only  to  be  arrived  at  b}'  personal  inspection,  and,  as  before  stated,  circumstances  have 
been  somewhat  unfavourable.  1  have  endeavoured  to  see  as  much  as  possible,  and 
find  that,  when  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  town  is  departed  from,  the 
alteration  in  the  system  of  husbandry  becomes  more  marked,  and  both  causes  and 
effects  of  depression  are  painfully  evident.  Tillage  is  being  supplanted  by  bad  pasture, 
simply  because  the  yields  and  prices  obtainable  from  arable  land  do  not  pay  the 
expense  of  cultivation. 

V. — ^YiBLD  AND  Price  of  Crops,  1893. 

Yield.  9.  In  nearly  all  the  returns  sent  me  it  is  stated  that  the  yields  of  all  kinds  of  grain 

have  been  very  much  below  average ;  some  few,  however,  reach  rather  high  figures,  but 
very  considerable  difference  is  noted.  The  lowest  yield  of  wheat  mentioned  is  9 
bushels  per  acre,  the  highest  is  15  bags=45  bushels,  a  very  large  yield  even  in 
prosperous  seasons.  Barley  is  stated  to  yield  from  15  bushels  to  44  bushels,  and  oats 
from  16  to  44  bushels  per  acre ;  thp  oat  crop  having  been  the  most  uniform  and  wheat 
the  most  variable. 
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10.  The  year's  results  as  to  the  harvest  are  expressed  by  one  correspondent  thus, "  The  Prices. 
"  worst  harvest  ever  experienced  and  the  worst  prices  ever  known, '  Ss.  4id.  per  bushel 

for  wheat  of  excellent  quality  being  the  extreme  price  obtainable.  Barley,  where  good, 
is  quoted  up  to  34s.  per  quarter,  but  much  is  stated  to  have  been  sold  at  from  22s. 
to  28s.  per  quarter. 

11.  Oats  made  a  fair  price,  being  on  the  average  worth  about  2l5. 6i.  per  quarter,  some 
being  sold  as  high  as  248.  {see  Appendix  A.).  When  the  price  of  wheat  is  compared  with 
that  prevailing  at  the  time  of  the  previous  report  (from  45s.  to  50s.  per  quarter,  or  5s.  7^d. 
to  6s.  3d.  per  bushel),  and  the  miserable  yield  of  this  season  is  taken  into  consideration, 
the  reason  of  agricultural  depression  stands  revealed.  In  addition  to  the  meagre  returns 
from  the  wheat  crops,  beans,  which  used  to  be  extensively  grown,  are  returned  as  a 
complete  failure,  and  the  loss  of  the  hay  crop  appears  to  be  universal,  the  highest  Hay. 
estimate  being  only  10  cwt.  per  acre,  and  in  many  cases  none  has  been  grown  this  season. 
This  state  of  affairs,  until  the  autumn  rains,  acted  very  injuriously  on  the  price  of  store 
stock,  which  at  one  time  were  almost  unsaleable'.  The  price  for  these,  however,  has 
improved  in  some  degree,  and  should  the  winter  not  prove  very  severe,  a  further  advance 

wiU  probably  take  place  in  the  spring  of  next  year.  The  high  price  which  hay  realized 
in  October  has  been  somewhat  checked,  mainly  by  the  importation  of  foreign  hay, 
which  has  been  sold  at  from  51.  to  61.  per  ton,  being  from  21.  to  21. 10s.  cheaper  than  the 
highest  price  reached  by  the  home  grown  crop.  This  abnormal  price  of  hay  must  be 
considered  as  prejudicial  to  the  stock  owner  and  general  farmer,  who,  having  cattle  to  • 
keep  alive,  has  been  forced  to  purchase  fodder  from  speculators  or  to  sacrifice  his  stock 
at  such  prices  as  he  could  obtain.  ^ 

VI. — Changes  op  Tenancy  and  Farms  in  Hand. 

12.  Many  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  last  few  years ;  one  owner  states  that  30  out  Changes  of 
of  40  farms  have  changed  hands,  some  of  them  two  or  three  times,  during  the  last  17  tenancy, 
years  ;  another  statement  is  that  25  per  cent,  have  changed  since  1882,  and  again  I  was 

told  that  farmers  strive,  with  but  little  hope,  against  bad  times  until  all  their  capital  is  gone. 
An  opinion  is  expressed  that  the  year  1879,  which  was  so  disastrous  to  farmers  generally, 
caused  many  changes  which  took  place  before  1882,  and  the  new  tenants  having  taken 
the  farms  at  lower  rental,  have,  in  a  few  instances,  remained  until  now. 

13.  Several  farms  are  in  the  hands  of  owners  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  agriculture  Land  in  hand, 
of  the  district  is  benefited  thereby,  there  being  in  many  cases  an  evident  disinclina- 
tion to  spend  money  on  necessary  operations ;  this  must  arise  from  want  of  either 
confidence  or  capital.     Farms  in  hand  on  the  larger  estates,  of  which  there  are  a  few, 

present  good  examples  of  practical,  if  not  profitable,  cultivation,  but  in  the  majority  of 
instances  the  strong  arable  land  has  been  seeded  down,  or,  what  is  worse,  has  been 
allowed  to  "  tumble  down "  to  grass  of  less  than  medium  quality,  only  capable  of 
keeping  a  very  small  head  of  stock,  and  obtaining  for  the  owner,  when  let  by  auction, 
as  is  frequently  the  case,  a  rental  which  hardly  suffices  to  clear  the  usual  charges. 
Que  estate  in  this  condition  I  passed  through,  and  its  appearance  was  very  miserable. 
Farm  houses  and  buildings  unoccupied  and  falling  into  ruins,  deserted  cottages  used 
for  other  purposes  than  dwellings^  land,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fields  of  arable, 
uncultivated  and  bearing  very  poor  grass.  The  proprietor  of  this  estate  having  been 
unable  to  let  his  farms  at  what  he  considered  a  fair  rental,  has  them  now  nearly  all  in 
hand — hence  the  depopulation  of  the  village  mentioned.  The  owner  alleges  that  the 
low  price  of  produce  brought  about  by  excessive  foreign  competition,  the  incidence 
of  local  taxation  and  its  tendency  to  increase,  with  the  sense  of  insecurity  in  invest- 
ments in  landed  property,  are  the  chief  causes  of  the  depression.  The  question, 
however,  arises,  whether  land  of  this  quality,  being  for  the  most  part  only  adapted  for 
the  growth  of  wheat  and  beans,  and  requiring  summer  fallowing,  will,  even  in  seas(ms 
much  more  propitious  than  the  two  last,  produce  sufficient  to  pay  the  expense  of  culti- 
vation. My  own  opinion  is  shared  by  many  of  my  correspondents,  that  at  present 
prices  the  cultivation  of  all  such  land  is  carried  on  at  considerable  loss,  and  that  it  must 
of  necessity  be  abandoned.  It  is  certain  that  the  vast  increase  of  late  years  of  the  so- 
called  "  permanent  pasture  *'  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  falling  out  of  cultivation 
of  an  enormous  quantity  of  wheat  growing  land,  and  its  conversion  into  bad,  or  at  best 
medium,  pasture. 

14.  In  all  cases  the  change  from  arable  to  pasture  is  noted,  some  stating  it  to  be  from 
50  to  60  per  cent,  of  arable  converted ;  in  one  instance  70  acres  remain  under  plough  out 
of  1,700  formerly  half  arable.     One  farm  which  I  inspected  carefully,  365  acres  in 
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extent,  was  purchased  a  few  years  since  by  an  enterprising  farmer  from  a  distant 
county ;  lie  has  converted  the  whole  into  pasture  by  seeding  in  a  proper  in  a  businesslike 
manner,  has  put  up  additional  buildings,  and  is  occupying  the  whole  as  a  dairy  and 
stock-raising  farm.  Where  sufficient  capital  exists,  and  the  soil  and  situation  are  suitable, 
it  seems  possible  that  a  fair  per-centage  may  be  realized  by  incessant  personal  supervision 
and  assistance,  without  which  no  dairy  farmer  can  hope  to  succeed. 

VU. — Reductions  or  Abatements  op  Rent. 

•  15.  In  every  case  under  my  notice  permanent  reduction  has  taken  place,  and  in  many 
instances  abatements  on  the  reduced  sum  have  been  conceded  {see  Appendix  D.). 

One  large  farmer  states  that  further  reduction  is  required.  It  is  found  that  a  farm 
of  350  acres,  which  in  1882  let  for  510Z.  yearly,  is  now  rented  at  170Z.  Another  farm 
now  at  580Z.  was  formerly  1,015Z.  The  total  reduction  on  a  previous  rental  of  2,295i. 
amounts  to  1,0752.  per  annum,  and  e^en  this  very  considerable  sum  does  not  enable  the 
tenant  to  present  farm  accounts  showing  profit  for  the  last  two  years.  Many  other 
cases  can  be  cited,  and  it  is  found  that  the  permanent  reductions  range  from  25  to  60 
per  cent,  of  the  sum  paid  before  1879.  In  the  case  of  the  smaller  reduction,  abate- 
ments are  from  time  to  time  made  on  the  amount  now  payable. 


Sanitary. 


Vin. — ^Incidence  op  Local  Rates. 

Local  rales.  16.  Much  complaint  on  this  head,  is  noted  from  all  parties  interested  in  real  property. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  the  exemption  of  income  derived  from  personal  property  is 
manifestly  unjust,  becoming  more  so  as  the  value  of  real  estate  diminishes,  whilst  the 
purchasing  power  of  fixed  incomes  has  materially  increased.  It  is  urged  that  although 
payment  of  rates  becomes  finally  a  charge  on  the  owner,  yet  the  imposition  of  new 
rates  for  sanitary,  educational,  and  County  Council  purposes,  falls  heavily  upon  the 
occupier. 

17.  Sanitary  rate  being  charged  on  land  is  especially  objected  to,  being  for 
objects  of  distinctly  urban  character,  and  occupiers  of  land,  as  such,  receiving  no 
benefit  whatever  from  the  expenditure  or  from  the  processes  for  which  it  is  incurred. 
It  is  evident  that  no  commensurate  benefit  is  received,  and  this  rate  ought  certainly  to 
be  confined  to  the  assessment  on  dwelling-houses  alone, 

18.  Payments  to  the  poor  rate  are  said  to  have  increased,  but  when  the  difference  in  the 
assessment  is  considered  this  increase  is  probably  overstated  in  all  cases,  except  in  the 
highway  rate,  which  is  much  complained  of ;  it  is  felt  to  be  grievously  unjust  that 
traders,  brewers,  butchers,  bakers,  and  other  dwellers  in  towns,  who  use  the  roads  con- 
tinuously, pay  little  or  nothing  for  their  repair,  and  the  imposition  of  a  tax  to  force 
those  who  use  the  roads  most,  to  contribute  to  their  maintenance  is  recommended. 

19.  The  school  rate  is  not  considered  specially  objectionable,  but  the  scarcity  of 
juvenile  labour  and  the  desertion  of  the  land  by  the  most  intelligent  lads  are  noticed. 

20.  The  action  of  the  County  CouncU,  and  its  extravagant  expenditure,  are  both  con- 
demned, and  the  salaries  of  officials  are  stated  to  be  much  in  excess  of  the  value  of  the 
duties  they  perform.  No  value  is  attached  to  any  proposal  to  divide  rates  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  and  the  total  charge  for  rates  is  shown  to  be  about  2s.  6d.  in  the 
pound,  which  may  perhaps  represent  about  the  same  sum  per  acre.  It  is  evident  that 
relief  from  even  the  payment  of  the  whole,  would  in  no  way  recoup  the  occupier  for  his 
loss  from  the  prices  at  which  he  is  forced  to  dispose  of  his  produce,  and  that  no  sub- 
stantial benefit  is  to  be  expected  from  this  source. 


Poor  rate 
and  high- 
way rate. 


School 
board  rate 


IX. — ^Large  f^ersm  Small  Farms. 

21.  The  depression  is  felt  severely  by  all  classes,  as  the  larger  occupiers  have  lost  money 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  arable  land  they  hold.  Small  farms  in  this  district  are 
not  as  a  rule  of  good  quality,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  occupier  "  having  neither  capital 
nor  credit,  must  go  to  the  wall.'*  At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  noted  that  small  farms 
situate  near  a  town  where  there  is  a  market  available  for  minor  products  as  poultry, 
eggs,  vegetables,  &c.,  seem  to  be  fairly  managed,  and  enable  the  occupiers,  by  dint  of 
strict  attention,  to  meet  their  payments. 

22.  A  step  in  the  right  direction  for  the  elimination  of  the  "  middle  man  "  has  been 
taken  at  Stratford-on-Avon  by  the  establishment,  about  15  years  ago,  of  a  market  in  which 
all  kinds  of  small  farm  produce,  game,  &c.,  are  sold  by  auction,  and  appear  to  realize 
satisfactory  prices.     This  district  is  not  much  used  for  dairy  purposes,  being  more 
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adapted  for  the  rearing,  gracing,  and  stall  fattening  of  cattle,  yet  there  is  more  butter 
made,  and  the  sale  of  mUk  is  more  general,  than  was  the  case  in  1882.  This  is  decidedly- 
disadvantageous  to  the  land  where  it  is  carried  on,  and  a  liberal  supply  of  manure 
becomes  necessary  to  retain  fertility.  Fruit  and  poultry  farming  are  about  stationary, 
fruit  growing  being  said  to  be  unprofitable. 

23. 1  inspected  one  farm  of  about  100  acres,  well  farmed  as  to  the  arable  portion,  and 
likely  to  produce  a  favourable  balance  sheet,  fruit  of  the  best  quality  being  grown  and 
good  stock  fattened,  but  this  must  be  considered  exceptional,  the  occupier,  being  also 
3ie  owner,  residing  elsewhere,  and  possessing  means  irrespective  of  farming. 

X. — Allotments. 

24.  On  inquiry,  I  find  that  the  Corporation  let  some  allotments  of  about  |  of  an  acre 
each  to  56  tenants  at  a  rental  of  128.  per  allotment,  and  36  at  Shottery  of  |-  acre 
at  15s.  each ;  these  last  were  reduced  from  a  rental  of  11.  per  rood  some  years  since,  and 
the  tenants  now  appear  satisfied.  There  is  no  demand  for  new  allotments,  but  no 
difficulty  is  experienced  in  finding  tenants  for  any  becoming  vacant.  Some  garden 
ground  close  to  the  town  is  let  by  private  owners  at  the  high  rental  of  from  15«.  to 
20s.  per  square  chain,  or  from  71.  10s.  to  lOZ.  per  acre.  This  land  is  held  chiefly  by 
artizans  and  others  having  employment  in  the  town  during  the  day,  and  is  doubtless 
used  as  affording  a  change  of  work  and  a  somewhat  agreeable  occupation,  as  many  of 
the  small  houses  in  the  tiOwn  hate  little  or  no  garden  ground  attached ;  these  plots  seem 
to  be  fairly  cultivated,  but  one  occupier  complained  much  of  the  high  rental  as  compared 
with  that  of  neighbouring  farm  land. 

25.  In  some  agricultural  parishes  allotments  are  provided,  and  the  cultivation  does  not 
strike  the  observer  as  being  of  good  class.  This  is  especially  noticeable  in  neighbour- 
hoods where  the  land  is  of  somewhat  strong  character.  In  one  parish  I  was  .shown  a 
field  of  14  acres,  which  is  let  to  a  company  of  the  villagers.  Some  of  the  plots  here 
were  unoccupied,  and  the  generality  by  no  means  better  cultivated  than  the  surrounding 
land. 

26.  It  appears  that  the  successful  cultivation  by  agricultural  labourers  of  these  plots  of 
ground,  in  addition  to  their  cottage  gardens,  depends  entirely  on  the  character  of  the 
soil,  any  except  cultivation  by  spade  labour  meaning  loss  and  disaster,  and  land  in  any 
way  approaching  clay  soil  being  quite  unsuitable.  A  land  agent  gives  as  his 
experience,  that  he  has  offered  some  plots  of  J  acre  of  good  land  for  155.  each 
annually,  free  of  all  charges,  and  properly  arranged,  but  that  he  has  at  present  no 
applications  for  tenancy.  I  did  not  make  many  inquiries  into  the  working  of  the 
system  in  the  villages,  thinking  that  this  subject  comes  more  appropriately  under  the 
notice  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Labour. 

XI. — Tendency  to  divide  oe  enlarge  Farms* 

27.  It  is  stated  that  a  certain  per-centage  of  small  farms,  say,  of  100  acres  each.  Would 
be  beneficial.  Farms  of  less  area  are  considered  too  small  for  the  district,  but  it  is 
pointed  out  that  the  erection  of  the  necessary  houses  and  buildings,  the  sub-division  of 
existing  large  enclosures,  with  the  drainage  and  conversion  of  some  of  the  land  into 
tillage,  would  be  very  costly  experiments,  and  landowners  would  be  very  ill  advised  to 
lay  out  capital  in  this  direction  under  existing  conditions.  Much  outlay  has  been 
incurred  by  owners  for  buildings  suitable  to  the  present  occupations,  and  if  these  are 
divided  the  large  buildings  become  useless,  and  a  source  of  unnecessary  expense. 

28.  Many  causes  unite  to  discourage  the  experiment  of  sub-division,  and  it  is  doubtful 
if  any  great  number  of  tenants  would  bo  found.  A  hundred  years  ago  holdings  were 
much  smaller  than  at  present,  economic  reasons  having  caused  their  absorption  into  larger 
occupations,  which  are  manageable  at  less  proportionate  expense. 

29.  Inquiry  has  been  held  in  a  village  in  Warwickshire  with  the  idea  of  establishing  SmaU 
holdings  of  from  one  to  10  acres,  but  tenants  are  not  forthcoming.     The  cost  of  a  farm-  holdinga* 
house  and  buildings  suitable  for  a  100  acres  occupation  is  at  least  900L,  and  if  money  be 
borrowed  for  the  purpose  of  their  erection  calculation  will  show  that  either  the  rental 

must  be  too  high  for  the  occupation  to  be  profitable,  or  the  proprietor  must  be  content 
.to  receive  no  rent  for  his  lands  or  no  interest  for  his  outlay.  Very  decided  opinions 
are  expressed  against  the  establishment  of  spaall  holdings,  one  correspondent  writing 
of  them  as  "  a  curse  instead  of  a  benefit.'*  It  is  also  pointed,  out  that  **  neither  landlord 
**  nor  tenants  are  likely  to  embark  capital  in  a  ruinous  speculation.*' 
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Landlords*  30.  With  regard  to  the  outlay  of  the  landlords  on  permanent  improvements,  difference 

outlay.  Qf  opinion  exists.     Some  interested  in  the  ownership  of  land,  &c.,  state  that  it  is  fully 

kept  up,  as  tenants  will  not  take  or  retain  farms  where  the  buildings,  &c.  are  insuf- 
ficient or  out  of  repair ;  other  owners  give  their  opinion  that  the  outlay  is  not  made  so 
freely  as  heretofore,  as  no  money  remains  available  for  improvements.  Tenants  are 
almost  unanimous  in  stating  that  repairs,  &c.  are  not  performed  as  readily  as  formerly. 
Some  state  that  the  owner  is  obliged  to  keep  up  the  outlay  in  order  to  retain  the 
tenant ;  it  is  pointed  out  that  '*  landlords  do  as  few  repairs  as  possible,  and  tenants 
none."  On  the  other  hand,  on  farms  I  have  personally  inspected,  I  find  buildings  quite 
equal  to  the  requirements  of  the  occupation,  and,  generally  speaking,  in  good  condition. 

Buildings.  31.  A  most  perfect  set  of  f arm  ^buildings,  with  covered  home-stall,  engine-house,  and 

every  convenience,  is  situate  on  a  farm  a  short  distance  from  Stratford,  the  cost  of  which, 
on  an  occupation  of  350  acres,  must  have  been  very  considerable.  The  use  of  Dutch 
barns  for  the  storage  of  com  and  hay,  &c.  is  very  general ;  in  some  cases  these  are  put 
up  by  the  tenants,  but  more  frequently  by  the  landlords.  It  is  sad  to  observe  how 
meagrely  they  are  filled  this  season. 

XII. — Farmers'  Accounts. 

32.  Of  those  who  answered  my  schedule  of  inquiries,  11  state  that  accurate  accounts 
are  kept,  and  can  be  produced  if  desired,  but  the  majority  show  that  they  are  not 
general  {see  Appendices  B.,  C).  Many  farmers  are  engaged  in  cattle  dealing,  milling, 
and  the  letting  out  of  steam  machinery  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  occupation,  aud 
the  accounts  are  too  mixed  to  present  a  truthful  balance  sheet  relating  to  the  farm 
alone ;  one  tenant  states  that  "  he  has  given  up  keeping  them  as  he  did  not  like  their 
looks,"  and  another  "  because  he  is  disgusted  with  them."  Although  it  is  occasionally 
admitted  that  a  profit  has  been  made  in  previous  years,  in  all  cases  loss  is  alleged  to  have 
resulted  from  the  low  price  of  all  kinds  of  farm  stock  and  produce  in  1891-2  and  1892-3. 

Loss.  One  return  gives :— 1890,  loss  lOOZ. ;  1891,  loss  130Z. ;  1892,  loss  400Z.    These  accounts 

are  made  to  Lady  Day  1893,  on  a  farm  of  300  acres.  According  to  another  statement, 
present  rents  being  considered,  a  loss  over  15  years  has  been  established. 

Accounts  showing  the  great  depreciation  in  the  value  of  farm  stock  and  produce  are 
given  in  Appendix  C,  and  a  balance  sheet  is  there  shown. 

XIII. — Changes  in  System  op  Cultivation. 

33.  "The  great  increase  of  so-called  permanent  pasture  has  already  been  noticed ;  the 
only  change  in  cultivation  is  that  the  seed  crop  is  left  down  much  longer  than  was 
formerly  the  case. 

Restrictions.  ^^*  Restrictions  in  cultivation,  although  they  exist  in  present  agreements,  are  seldom 
enforced,  except  in  the  last  year  of  tenancy,  freedom  of  sale  of  produce  being  the  rule 
instead  of,  as  formerly,  the  exception.  It  is  also  stated  that  farmers  crop  more  severely 
than  they  used  to,  and  that,  as  they  now  brook  no  interference  with  privileges  conceded, 
when  hay  and  straw  are  sold,  they  are  not  always  replaced  by  an  equivalent  of  manure 
or  purchased  food. 

XIV. — Laboub. 

Quality  of  35.  In  every  case  under  review  labour  is  said  to  have  deteriorated  in  quality,  and  in  the 

labour.  quantity  of  work  performed  for  the  wages  now  paid ;  it  is  asserted  that  depression  has 

aflfected  labour  much  more  than  changes  in  cultivation.  One  tenant  writes  :  "  Labour 
"  not  half  wanted  through  the  winter  months,  as  farmers  have  not  the  money  to 
"  pay  for  it.'*  A  very  significant  reply  is :  '*  The  old  men  remain,  but  their  sons  leave 
*'  the  village.'*  The  general  opinion  is  to  the  eflect  that  much  less  labour  is  employed, 
as  so  much  less  com  is  grown ;  that  the  supply,  although  of  inferior  quality,  is  equal 
to  the  demand,  and  that  the  succession  of  young  men  to  fill  the  places  of  their  elders  is 
becoming  less  yearly.  The  tendency  of  the  labourer  of  the  present  day  is  to  get  as 
near  the  town  as  he  can,  to  participate  in  its  distractions  and  amusements,  and  to  avoid, 
if  possible,  the  continuous  toil  of  agriculture,  preferring  the  higher  wages  paid  occa- 
sionally on  potato  and  pea  land  to  the  more  regular,  yet  somewhat  lower  paid  for, 
Wages.  labour  of  the  ordinary  farm.     Cowmen  and  carters  who  are  in  regular  work  receive  15«. 

to  168.  a  week,  ordinary  or  casual  labourers  now  only  get  9^.,  but  of  course  have  much 
more  in  spring  and  summer. 
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XV. — ChajJIgies  in  Farm  Stock. 

36.  In  the  county  of  Warwick  the  supply  of  both  cattle  and  sheep  increased  between 
189i  and  1892,  the  former  by  4,443,  and  the  latter  by  7,380,  the  increase  of  cattle 
being  much  in  proportionate  excess.  In  this  district  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  few 
more,  cattle  are  kept  and  some  less  quantity  of,  sheep ;  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  cattle 
are  not  of  the  same  value  as  formerly,  and  that  stall  feeding  is  by  no  means  so  general. 
Sheep  and  cattle  have  both  suffered  severely  from  the  long-continued  drought,  and  some 
time  must  elapse  before  the  previous  condition  can  be  regained. 

XVI. — Farmers  who  have  done  well  compared  with  Others. 

37.  It  is  a  somewhat  difficult  task  to  select  successful  men  in  a  district  avowedly 
suffering  from  agricultural  depression,  And  it  will  be  foimd  in  each  case  where  success 
can  be  noted,  that  there  are  certain  conditions  of  soil  and  situation  which  conduce  to  its 
attainment.  In  many  instances  other  occupations  are  followed  in  addition,  and  the  farm 
receives  the  benefit  from  the  shop  or  counting  house,  and  it  is  evident  that  ample  capital 
is  necessary  to  provide  for  the  employment  of  an  excessive  amount  of  labour  at  given 
times,  and  to  enable  a  farmer,  who  is  also  a  successful  speculator,  to  take  advantage  of 
the  state  of  trade  which  affords  an  opportunity  to  market  products  which  have  perhaps 
been  long  on  hand. 

38.  On  one  farm   near  Stratford-on-Avon  the  cultivation  of  potatoes  is  carried  Succeseful 
on  very  extensively,  and  the  condition  of  the  land  denotes  successful  enterprise ;  not  fi»flt"ng. 
a  weed  is   to   be  seen  in  the  large   enclosures,   all   inside  hedges   and    fences  are 
removed,  and  every   agricultiu^l   operation  appears   to   be   carried   on   rapidly  and 
judiciously.     The  fields  appear  to  be  fortified  with  potato  pits,  the  haulm  being  aU  dried 

and  stacked  for  litter  or  cover  as  required.  Some  of  these  fields  are  now  planted  with 
wheat,  which  is  just  appearing,  others  have  been  sown  with  turnip  or  other  green  crop 
to  plough  in  for  manure.  This  farm  is  of  516  acres  extent,  160  being  meadow  and 
pasture ;  200  acres  have  been  this  year  devoted  to  potatoes,  the  stronger  land  producing 
the  best  crops.  Hay  is  grown  on  80,  and  sometimes  on  120  acres.  The  meadow  land 
is  now  being  manured  with  basic  slag.  The  pastures  beside  the  Avon  are  of  good 
quality  for  feeding  bullocks  with  the  aid  of  cake  and  com;  no  sheep  nor  breeding  cattle 
are  kept,  100  pigs  and  24  working  horses  forming  the  present  farm  stock.  In  the 
autumn  of  1892  a  quantity  of  Hereford  steers  were  purchased  with  the  idea  >of  selling 
them  the  following  spring ;  they  were  then  practically  unsaleable,  and  their  owner  had 
several  hundreds  of  tons  of  potatoes  of  which  he  could  not  profitably  dispose;  by  feed- 
ing the  bullocks  with  the  potatoes  and  a  judicious  mixture  of  com  and  meal  satisfactory 
profits  were  realised.  The  hay  from  this  farm  is  sold  or  consumed  as  the  tenant  thinks 
best,  and  the  condition  is  maintained  by  a  liberal  allowance  of  purchased  manure  to  be 
applied  to  both  the  pasture  and  arable  land.  I  have  instanced  this  farm  as  practically 
successful,  but  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  system  pursued  is  exceptional,  and  by  no 
means  adapted  to  the  district  generally.  Examples  of  this  kind  are  rare,  and  it  appears 
that  those  who  are  in  any  way  successful  are  growers  of  vegetables  to  sell  fresh,  and 
are  near  to  markets  for  them.  Some  who  are  growers  of  potatoes  complain  that  the 
markets  are  becoming  overstocked  and  that  the  crop  is  frequently  unprofitable.  I  hear 
of  some  successful  milk  farms  in  the  district,  but  have  not  been  favoured  with  a  return 
from  any  of  them.  The  prize  farms  of  the  R.  A.  S  .B.  Warwick  meeting,  1892,  are 
within  the  district ;  their  condition  has  been  so  f uUy  despribed  by  the  judges  in  the 
competition  that  further  allusion  to  them  is  unnecessary. 

XVII. — ^Immigration  of  Farmers. 

39.  Several  strangers  have  come  into  the  district  in  the  last  few  years,  and  do  not 
appear  to  be  regarded  with  feelings  of  admiration  by  the  natives.  One  gentleman  writes 
that "  their  farming  is  dreadful,  that  they  employ  little  or  no  labour  beyond  that  of  their 
own  families.''  They  are  stated  by  another  to  be  anything  but  a  desirable  addition  to 
the  community.  A  gentleman  of  much  experience  writes,  "  Devon  and  Cornish  men 
^*  have  come  here  in  numbers,  and  hold  their  own ;  Scotchmen  cannot  manage  stiff  land 
"  at  a  profit,  and  Welshmen  cannot,  or  will  not,  manage  any  land.'*  Another  remarks 
that  strangers  are  as  '*  unsuccessful "  as  the  local  men. 
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XVIII.— Tithe  Act. 


40.  The  tithe  appears  in  many  cases  to  be  redeemed,  and  where  not  so,  it  is  paid  by  the 
landlord,  tenants  taking  advantage  of  the  Act  by  declining  payment.  .  In  all  new 
tenancies  the  tithe  is  included  in  the  amount  payable  as  rent,  and  this  produces  some 
security  for  the  landlords,  as  should  tenancy  expire  before  the  tithe  becomes  due, 
payment  is  only  recoverable  from  the  land,  whereas  the  tenant  is  liable  to  distress  to 
enforce  payment  of  rent.  I  have  no  instance  furnished  of  the  payment  of  tithe  by  the 
tenant,  and  as  I  find  but  few  yeomen  in  the  district,  the  law  as  at  present  altered  seems 
to  work  satisfactorily. 
Corn  41.  This  cannot   be  said  to  be  the  case  with   the  *.*Com   Returns  Act,"  which 

Returns  Act.  determines  the  amount  payable  to  the  tithe  owner.  Opinions  are  .  very  strongly 
expressed  that  alteration  in  this  Act  is  necessary  in  the  direction  of  providing 
that  returns  should  be  taken  from  growers  of  com  only,  and  not  from  merchants,  who 
include  in  their  return  profit  on  resale  and  railway  charges,  besides  increasing  the 
apparent  quantity  of  com  disposed  of  by  the  returns  of  the  same  parcel  twice  or  three 
times  at  the  same  market.  It  is  also  held  that  a  shorter  period  for  the  striking  of  the 
tithe  average  should  be  substituted,  three  years  being  suggested  instead  of  the  term  of 
seven  years  which  the  Act  now  provides. 

XIX. — ^Agricultural  Holdings  Act. 

42.  Considerable  difference  of  opinion  exists  with  regard  to  this  Act,  the  majority  of 
replies  being  to  the  effect  that  tenants  are  not  satisfied  with  its  provisions  ;  18  are  of 
this  opinion,  whilst  only  3  state  that  the  Act  is  satisfactory,  12  are  under  agree- 
ments which  they  prefer  to  the  Act,  one  prefers  the  custom  of  the  country,  and  states 
the  Act  to  be  useless,  whilst  another  stigmatises  it  as  a  "  curse."  Amendment  is  advo- 
cated as  being  necessary  in  the  claim  for  compensation  by  the  outgoing  tenant,  and  it  is 
urged  that  home  grown  produce  should  be  scheduled,  but  the  greatest  blot  is  held  to 
be  that  the  landlord,  by  his  advantage  in  the  time  allowed  for  making  his  counter- 
claim for  waste,  practically  prevents  an  outgoing  tenant  preferring  his  claim  for 
compensation  ;  landlords  are  stated  still  to  possess  the  longest  purse,  and  litigation  is 
considered  so  serious  an  evil  that  injustice  is  frequently  endured  by  the  weaker  party. 
An  instance  has  fallen  under  my  notice,  A  desirable  tenant  on  leaving  a  farm  did  not 
prefer  his  claim  within  the  time  allowed  by  the  Act.  On  the  last  permissible  day  the 
landlord  claimed  waste,  and  the  tenant's  claim  for  compensation  being  barred  by  time, 
he  has  had  to  submit  to  pay  a  small  sum  to  his  landlord  instead  of  receiving  a 
considerable  one.  Proceedings  of  this  character  are  certain  to  bring  the  Act  into 
contempt,  and  prevent  farmers  from  having  any  trust  in  it,  as  they  believe  it  to  be  in 
the  highest  degree  prejudicial  to  their  interests. 

43.  It  is  evident  that  the  Act  requires  amendment.  As  originally  drawn  it  was  much 
fairer  to  the  tenant  than  it  became  after  being  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  It  was  then  overloaded  with  amendments,  which  have  rendered  it 
comparatively  useless  in  every  county.  The  farm  agreements  I  have  seen  contain  allow- 
ances, which  are  accepted  as  being  equal  tp  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  but  restrictions 
remain  which  should  be  removed,  and  a  more  liberal  schedule  of  compensation  is  to  be 
recommended. 

44.  The  only  argument  in  favour  of  the  Act  as  it  stands  is,  that,  should  the  custom  of 
the  county,  or  the  farm  agreement,  fail  to  give  compensation  equal  to  that  provided, 
the  agreement  or  custom  will  be  overruled  by  the  Act  on  appeal  to  the  proper 
authorities.  Cases  are  cited  to  me  in  which  this  has  been  done,  thereby  indicating  the 
necessity  for  the  adoption  of  more  liberal  agreements.  It  is  necessary  to  state  that 
although  the  agreements  contain  restrictive  clauses,  yet  the  generally  expressed  opinion 
points  to  the  fact  that  they  are  not  enforced  until  the  notice  for  the  determination  of 
the  tenancy  is  given  by  either  party. 

XX. — Ground  Game  Act. 

45.  I  have  seen  but  little  game  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  have  but  few  complaints  as 
to  damage  done  by  it.  One  letter  from  a  farmer,  now  residing  beyond  the  district,  who 
formerly  farmed  within  the  radius,  gives  a  sad  account  of  loss  in  connexion  with  the 
over  preservation  of  game,  and  consequent  quarrels  with  the  owner,  resulting  in  his 
leaving  the  farm  and  sacrificing  much  capital,  having  to  make  a  new  home  elsewhere- 

This  case  appears  as  an  isolated  one.  There  is  only  one  other  reply  which  alludes  to 
the  over  preservation  of  game  as  a  cause  of  distress^  but  it  ift  treated  as  of  secondary 
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importance,  so  it  must  be  stated  that  at  present  there  is  no  great  grievance  as  to  the 
Game  Laws.  It  almost  seems  that  farmers  have  become  apathetic  with  regard  to  small 
ills,  under  the  pressure  of  the  heavy  ones  of  ruinous  prices  combined  with  small  yields 
of  produce. 


XXI. — Technical  Education. 

46.  In  reply  to  my  query  on  this  subject  I  have  31  answers,  and,  with  but  two  excep- 
tions, it  is  stated  to  be  "  unsuccessful."  Some  set  it  down  as  a  total  failure,  and  saythat 
the  expense  incurred  is  absolutely  of  no  benefit  except  to  the  young  men  who  have 
secured  the  posts  of  teachers  or  lecturers;  they  are  said  to  be  unpractical  and 
inexperienced.  One  return  admits  success  as  to  the  dairy  class,  and  also  those  for 
gardening,  cooking,  dressmaking,  and  shorthand,  but  describes  all  the  rest  as  failures, 
as  they  are  not  attended  by  those  for  whose  benefit  they  are  supposed  to  be  designed. 
It  is  suggested  that  encouragement  to  adult  labourers  to  perform  good  farm  work,  and 
to  instruct  farm  lads  therein,  would  be  much  more  beneficial  to  them  and  occupiers, 
than  to  attempt  to  teach  chemistry,  botany,  and  geology  to  those  who  have  little 
taste  or  time  for  such  studies.  The  conclusions  arrived  at  are  decidedly  against  the 
continuance  of  instruction  in  these  higher  subjects,  and  for  the  application  of  the 
money  now  expended  on  them  to  purposes  of  more  practical  utility, 

XXII. — Suggestions  and  Recommendations. 

47.  The  causes  of  the  depression  are  stated  by  all  farmers  whom  I  have  conversed  Causes  of 
with  or  heard  from  to  be  "  low  prices  of  farm  produce,  especially  of  wheat,  caused  by  clepression. 
excessive  foreign  competition.'*    Combined  with  this  chief  cause  are  named,  unfair  taxa- 
tion, unfavourable  seasons,  taxes  on  the  raw  material  of  food  manufacture,  i.e.,  the 

soil,  preferential  railway  rates  to  the  foreign  producer,  want  of  security  for  tenants' 
capital,  one-sided  free  trade,  gambling  in  grain,  agitation  amongst  labourers,  producing 
labour  of  worse  quality  at  higher  wages,  steam,  and  electricity.  A  few  place  the 
rental  as  being  still  too  high,  and  one  states  over  preservation  of  game  as  a  cause. 

48.  In  all  but  a  few  instances  "  Protection  "  in  some  form  or  other  is  advocated  as  the  Suggested 
remedy,   the  majority  indicating  a  tax  on  foreign   manufactured  articles,  including*  remedies, 
flour.     This,  it  is  pointed  out,  would  not  interfere  with  the  supply  of  food  to  any 
appreciable  extent,  and  would  benefit  the  nation  at  large  by  finding  employment  for 
workmen  in  mills,  which  are  now  being  abandoned  or  destroyed.     The  fall  in  the  value 

of  this  kind  of  property  is  stated  to  be  at  least  70  per  cent,  in  20  years. 

49.  The  importation  of  flour,  which  continually  increases,  in  addition  to  the  injury 
inflicted  on  millers  and  artizans,  acts  most  injuriously  on  agriculture  by  preventing  the 
utilisation  of  the  *'  offal "  here  for  cattle  feeding,  thereby  giving  the  foreigner  additional 
chance  to  produce  both  meal  and  meat  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  can  be  accomplished  in  . 
England.  Some  ask  for  a  bounty  on  wheat  grown  at  home,  the  money  to  be  raised  by 
a  tax  on  foreign  manufactured  articles,  but  there  is  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  that 
flour  should  be  taxed  on  the  grounds  I  have  mentioned.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the 
foreigner  has  every  natural  advantage  of  soil,  climate,  &c.,  and,  in  addition,  an  artificial 
one  is  given  him  in  the  matter  of  cost  of  transit.  Railway  rates  are  stated  to  be  arranged 
so  as  to  give  his  goods  actual  preference  in  English  markets,  thus  affording  him  an 
amount  of  protection  against  home  growers.  It  is  urged  that  when  free  trade  in  com 
was  enacted,  the  first  promoters  declared  that  "  distance  and  freight  would  always  form 
the  natural  protection  of  the  home  producer,"  and  that  both  these  factors  have  practically 
ceased  to  operate  in  his  favour,  owing  to  the  continually  increasing  efficiency  of  electricity 
and  steam.  One  gentleman  gives  as  his  opinion  that,  if  home  grown  wheat  continue 
to  produce  less  money  per  acre  than  pays  the  cost  of  production,  it  must  and  will  cease 
to  be  grown.  He  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  30  years  ago  the  home  grown  crop, 
according  to  the  official  returns,  reached  17,922,048  quarters,  and  7,000,(XX)  quarters 
were  then  imported.  The  last  returns  show  a  total  of  22,263,000  quarters  imported, 
and,  according  to  Sir  J.  Lawes'  estimate,  less  than  6,000,000  quarters  are  grown  this 
year.  The  price  of  wheat  in  1863-4  was  41^.,  and  is  now  26^.  8d.  per  quarter.  The 
actual  consumption  is  stated  as  being  30,000,000  quarters,  of  which  only  one-fifth, 
instead  of  as  formerly  three-fifths,  is  now  home  grown.     Whether  the  displacement  of 
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such  an  amount  of  home  produced  food  is  beneficial  to  the  nation  at  large  is  a  question 
requiring  grave  consideration,  especially  as  the  purchase  money  for  the  extra  12,000,000 
quarters  which  were  formerly  grown  in  the  United  Kingdom,  is  now  paid  over  to  the 
foreigner  instead  of  the  Enghshman.  A  tax  on  foreign  barley  is  recommended  in 
the  interest  of  temperance,  and  a  return  to  the  malt  tax  instead  of  the  beer  duty  is 
advocated  as  being  likely  to  benefit  the  grower  of  barley  and  to  provide  purer  drink 
for  the  people,  and  it  is  strongly  urged  that  the  labelling  of  all  foreign  produce  as 
such  should  be  compulsory. 

60.  Fixity  of  tenure,  and  the  establishment  of  a  Land  Court,  have  four  advocates,  and 
it  is  noticeable  that  the  proposition  is  guarded  by  the  words  "  and  in  some  cases." 
These,  I  imagine,  would  be  where  the  tenant  is  occupying  a  desirable  farm  at  a  low  rental. 
I  have  previously  reviewed  the  arguments  advanced  in  favour  of  the  reform  of  local 
taxation,  and  have  now  completoi  the  list  of  remedies  proposed  for  the  relief  of  the 
depression  which  undoubtedly  exists. 

Conclusion.  ■  51.  I  put  them  forward  in  the  order  indicated  by  the  number  of  replies  favouring 
each  proposition,  and  beg  leave  to  close  this  report,  after  thanking  those  who  have 
so  kindly  assisted  me  with  information,  with  the  concluding  sentence  of  a  com- 
munication received  from  a  practical  farmer  on  a  large  occupation  which  I  inspected : 
**  Thousand^  of  acres  in  this  district  do  not  now  produce  as  many  shillings  as  they 
"  formerly  produced  sovereigns  yearly,  to  the  great  loss  of  landlords,  farmers, 
"  labourers,  tradesmen,  and  the  country  generally." 

I  have,  &c. 

(Signed)        JABEZ  TURNER, 

Assistant  Commissioner. 
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APPENDIX  (A). 


Stbatpobd-on-Avon  District. 

Betubn  of  Fields  of  different  kinds  of  Qrain  harvested  in  1893  per  Acre,  with  the  Price 

of  each  kind.    (See  Para.  11.) 


No. 


Wheat. 


Barley. 


Oatt. 


Beans. 


Hay. 


1 

8 

S 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
18 
18 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
80 
81 
33 
38 
34 
35 
36 
37 


7  bags 
80bii8hela  - 
7  bags 
18  „       - 

7  „ 

9  bushels 
88     „ 
7bag8 
18  bushels 
18        „ 
15  bags  - 

37  bushels 

12      „        - 
7bag8 
15  bushels 
88       „ 
18       n 
4  quarters 
84  bushels 
84       „ 
80       „ 
80       „ 

8  quarters 
84  bushels 
88        „ 
30        „ 


8|  quarters 
5        » 
5 

8        „ 
4i      ,, 
15  bushels 
88       „ 
8bags     - 
8  bushels 
85      „        - 
5^  quarters 


4  quarters 

8         n 

o  quaners 
8i      „ 
80  bushels 
88      „ 
3^  quarters 
84  bushels. 
24      ., 
5^  quarters 


The  worst  harvest  on  record,  and  the  lowest  prices  ever  known, 


88  bushels 
8  quarters 
8        „ 
4        ., 
34  bushels 
30        „ 

4  quarters. 
2|      „ 
8*      „ 

8        „ 
8        „ 
8i      „ 
86  bushels 
88      „ 

5  quarters 


88  bushels 
4  quarters 
8        „ 

4  „ 

36  bushels 
30      „ 

3  quarters 

8  to  4  quarters. 

5  quarters. 


;i 


40  bushels 
40      „ 


8  bushels   - 


6  cwt 
10  „ 
5     ,. 
10  „ 
None. 

n 

5  cwt. 
8  „ 

10  cwt. 
10    „ 

None. 

90  per  cent  loss. 


5  cwt. 
3  .. 

l^cwt 


6^  cwt. 
8      „ 
7      „ 
5      ,. 


Prices  in  1881-2,  he*  4(2.  per  bushel  for  roagh  wheat. 
„       1898,  3s.  4d,  per  bushel  for  best  wheat. 
„       1881-2,  2b.  %d.  to  48.  lOi.  per  bushel  barley. 
,,       1898,  2«.  7(2.  to  As.  per  bushel  barley. 
„       1881,  ^s.  per  quarter  oats. 
„      1893, 21s.  oi.  per  quarter  oats. 


APPENDIX  (B). 


Statbmbnts  of  Payments  and  Rbcbipts  in  respect  of  Occupation  of  Lands  for  the  purposes 
of  Husbandry  for  the  Thbee  Tears  ending  September  29,  1893.    {See  Para.  32.) 


65  acres,  arable ;  150  acres,  pasture. 


Patvsmts. 


£    $.   d. 
Total  pajments  from  September  29th, 
1890,  to  September  29th,  1892         - 1,44>7  14    2 


Beceifts. 


Total   receipts    from    September  29, 
1890,  to  September  29, 1892 
Balimce  (loss) 


'    £    :  d. 

1,240    6  2 

207    8  0 

1,447  14  2 


YxAB  ending  Sepw^xuber  29, 1893. 

Lire  stock  bought   -  .  • 

Com  and  seeds  bought  for  seed  • 
Feeding  stuffs,  oil  cake,  and  manure 
Bent  ... 

Bates,  taxes,  and  insurance  of  farm  stock 
Labour  on  farm 
Tradesmen's  accounts 
Swidries 


-   45  17 

9 

-   91  12 

9 

•  165  0 

0 

.   30  18 

61 

-  260  0  lU 

•   68  13 

6 

-   5  5 

3 

ie667  8 

9 

YsAB  ending  September  29, 1893. 
Liye  stock  and  wool  sold  •  .    304  12    2} 

Com  and  seed  sold  -  •  -    111    8    6 

Dairy  produce  and  poultry  sold  -  •      88  19  11 

Other  produce,  including  hay,  straw,  dpc.  -         — 
Labour,  stock  hired  out  •  •        3  15    8 

Other  receipts,  viz. : — 
Value  of  farm  produce  used  by  house- 
hold      •  .  .  .  . 


Balance  (loss) 


8  17 

6 

517  13 
149  15 

9i 
0 

j£667  8 

9 

U    S12S8. 
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APPENDIX  (C). 


Difference  in  Value  of  Live  Stock,  C5orn,  and  Roots,  on  a  Fann  of  500  Acres,  from  1882  to  1893. 

(See  Para.  32.) 


Tear. 

Live  Stock. 

Value. 

Decrease. 

1882 
1893 

Horses,  28       - 
,.28 

Cattle,  136       - 
„      160 

Sheep,  404 
„      216 

£ 

970 
740 

£ 

280 
875 
594 

1882 
1898 

2,267 

1,882 

1882 
1893 

1,063 
469 

Decrease  in  value  of  Li 

re  Stock    - 

1,199 

-- 

Hay. 

Straw. 

Com. 

Roots.      Total. 

Decrease. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1882 

853 

141 

1,060 

555 

2,109 

1898 

277 

104 

616 

890 

1,387 

722 

Total  decrease  in  va 

lue  of  Live  Stock,' 

Roots,  Hay,  Straw,  «Dd  Com,  taken 

on  January  1, 1882,  and  January  1, 

% 

1893    -                -                -                - 

1,921 

1882.    Live  stock  Bold 

„  bought 

1892.    Live  stock  sold 


Gom  Crop. 


1882.    Sold  . 
1892. 


3,575 

1,886 

681 

150 


2,125 

648 


l£ore  oats  are  grown  and  sold,  the  less  yalae  of  wheat, 
cansing  it  to  be  consnmed. 


Receipts  from  every  kind  of  Stock  and  Produce : — 


1882.    Sales - 
1892. 

Decrease 


7,726 
5,295 


£1,431 


It  is  stated  that  the  value  of  the  stock  and  com  in 
1882  was  in  excess  of  that  of  1893  by  the  sum  of  5001., 
quantity  and  quality  being  equal,  and  the  estimate  taken 
at  the  same  period  in  each  year. 


APPENDIX  (D). 


Comparison  of  Rents  now  paid  with  the  Amounts  payable  in  previous  Years.    {See  Para.  15.) 
No.  1.  Farm ;  470  acres  ;  good  land,  well  farmed* 


Bent  in  1876    - 

.  1,027 

„      1882  . 

.     870 

Tenant  quits. 

„      1883    . 

•     700 

Minns  half  rates. 

„      1893 . 

.     600 

Minus  return  150Z. 
=  450L 

No.  2.  Parish ;  about  1,700  aeres ;  formerly  com 
growing  land,  let  at  firom  20«.  to  25*.  per  acre,  now 
producing  from  1«.  6c2.  to  10«.  per  acre. 

No.  8.  Farms  on  one  estate  said  to  be  let  at  10«.  per 
acre. 

No.  4.  416  acres.  £ 

Former  rent         ...    881 
Present  rent       ...    312 

No.  6.  233  acres.  .  £ 

1860.     Rent         •  -        -  360 

1872.    Proposed  rent  -  400 

1893.    Bent         -  -        -  130 

No.  6.  239  acres.  £ 

Former  rent         -        -        -    418 
Now  under         -        -  -    200 

7.  Farm  does  not  let  for  sufficient  to  pay  the  Land 
Improvement  Charges,  &c. 

No.  8.  Farm.  New  tenant  first  year  no  rent,  second 
7«.  6{i.  per  acre,  thence  to  208.  per  acre,  now  offered  at 
135.  6d.  per  acre. 


No.  9 

.  Estate  Bental : 

Year. 

Gross.  Bents. 

Net  Income. 

1890 

1891- 

1892 

- 

*              . 

£ 
4,686 
4,888 
4,757 

£ 
1,550 
2,476 
2,488 

No.  10. 

£ 
Farm  664  acres— Bent    •        .        •        .      540 
„     270    ,.           „        .           .           -      400 
Capital  employed 7,000 

^^1  Beceipts    -  3,289 

1889  J  P^yn^®'^*^  -  3,346    Excess  of  payments  - 

iQQo/  Beceipts    .  2,964 

^^^'t  Payments.  3,077 

1890 -f  Rocoipts    -  3,672 

1891 

to 

1892 


8911 
to  \ 
892  J 


Payments  -    3,683 


Beceipts 
Payments 


3,129 
3,145 


£ 
67 

113 
11 

16 


Total  excess  of  payments  over  receipts  \     £197 
in  four  years J 

1892-3,  not  at  present  made  up,  will  probably  show  a 
much  increased  aeficiency  of  receipts. 
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APPENDIX  (E.) 


Extract  from  a  Letter  received  from  a  Gentleman  formerly  resident  in  the  County. 


**  So  far  as  I  can  see,  the  chief  oanse  of  agrioultnral 
depression  is  the  low  price  of  wool  and  corn.  Take  the 
instanoe  of  a  farm  with  which  I  am  well  acquainted. 
The  rent  formerly  for  611  acres  was  1,2221.  per  annum ; 
the  annual  produce  was  about  6,000  bushels  of  wheat, 
3^000   bushels  of  beans,  and  3,200  bushels  of  barley. 


One  shilling  ner  bushel  on  this  quantity  of  produce 
amounts  to  610Z.,  or  half  the  rent ;  but  when  wheat  is 
3s,  6d.  per  bushel,  instead  of  6«.  6i.,  as  it  was  when  the 
farm  was  taken,  and  barley  and  beans  low  in  proportion, 
the  tenant  would  be  unable  to  make  any  rent." 


APPENDIX  (F). 


Royal  Commission  on  Agricxtltural  Depression. 
Schedule  of  Questions  circulated  in  the  District.     (See  Para.  8.) 


STRAXFOBD-OH'AYOir  DISTRICT  Of  WaEWICKSHIBE. 

Questions. 

JSTo,  1.— (a.)  Have  man^  changes  of  tenancy  taken  place 
in  the  district  since  1882  P 
(5.)  Have  any  farms  been  taken  in  hand  by 
landlords  for  want  of  tenants  P 

(o.)  Where  farms  have  been  relet,  has  there 
been  permanent  reduction,  or  temporary 
abatement  of  rent,  or  any  alteration  m  the 
system  of  payment  of  local  rates,  or  of  tithe 
rentcharge,  or  by  withdrawal  of  restrictions  P 

(d,)  Have  local  rates  increased  or  diminished 
■  since  1882  P 

No.  2. — (a.)  Hare  occupiers  of  large  or  small  farms 
suffered  most  from  the  depression  P 

((.)  Is  there  a  tendency  to  divide  or  enlarge 
occupations  P 

(c.)  Is  any  difficulty  experienced  in  finding 
suitable  tenants  for  vacant  farms  P 

(d.)  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  agriculture  of 
the  district  would  be  benefited  by  larger  or 
smaller  farms  P  If  by  smaller,  would  land- 
lords incur  the  necessary  outlay  for  buildings, 

&C.P 

(e.)  Are  permanent  improvements  by  landlords, 

buildings,  fences,  &o„  made    as  freely  as 

heretofore  P 
(/.)  Do  you  consider  the    tenant  sufficiently 

secured   for    the  necessary   outlay  of   his 

capital  P 

2^o.  3. — (a.)  Do  you  keep  accurate  accounts,  and  if  so, 
wotdd  you  ooject  to  give  the  Oommission 
returns  of  profite  and  loss  over  a  term  of 
years,  say,  1890,  1891,  and  1892  P 

No.  4— (a.)  Have  any  material  chanj^es  taken  place  in 
the  system  of  cultivation  smce  1882 ;  such  as 
alteration  in  course  of  cropping,  sale  of  pro- 
duce, &o,  P 
(b,)  Is  there  an  increase  or  decrease  of  pasture, 
and  in  what  proportion  ? 


(c.)  K  any  change  have  taken  place,  how  has 
the  employment  of  labour  been  affected  bv 

itP  '' 

id,\  Have  dairying,  fruit,  and  poultry  farming 
increased,  and  with  what  result  P 

No.  6.— (a.)  Are  farms  in  the  districts  let  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Holdings 
Act,  and  are  tenants  satisfied  with  those 
provisions  P 

No.  6.— (a.)  Have  any  farms  been  taken  by  farmers 
from  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  are  they 
generally  successftil  P 

FrivaU. 

In  addition  to  information  dealing  directly  w^h  the 
questions,  expressions  of  opinion  are  invited  upon  any 
and  all  subjects  connected  with  agricultural  depression, 
and  such  measures  or  changes  as  are  calculated  to  lead 
to  its  dissipation  and  removal. 


1.  Live  stock  supply, 
in  what  proportion  P 

Size  of  farm. 


Increased  or  diminished,  and 


2.  Yield  of  crops  in  1898. 


Wheat 


Barley. 


Oats. 


Hay. 


Prices: 

3.  Local  taxation. 

4.  Technical  education.    Successful  or  otherwise. 
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SUFFOLK. 


To  Herbert  Lyon,  Esq.,  Secretary, 

E/oyal  Commission  on  Agriculture. 

I. — Introduotion. 

31,  St.  George's  Square,  S.W., 
Sir,  1st  November  1894, 

1.  I  HAVE  the  honour  to  present  to  you  my  report  upon  the  condition  of  Introduction, 
agriculture  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  where  I  was  making  inquiries  on  behalf  of  the 
Royal  Commission  for  about  a  month  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  July 
last. 

2.  I  obtained  the  information  contained  in  this  report  in  the  following  way :—  Method  of 

I  held  a  county  meeting  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  where  I  had  the  opportunity  of  p^a^oing 
meeting  a  large  nmnber  of  the  leading  agriculturists,  particularly  in  West  Suffolk,  but  ^  ®"*^*i<>o- 
also  from  other  districts.  My  thanks  are  especially  due  to  Mr.  O.  D.  Johnson,  of 
Barrow,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  West  Suffolk  County  Council,  for  arranging  this  repre- 
sentative meeting.  No  pains  were  spared  to  make  it  a  success,  and  for  weeks  before- 
hand constant  committee  meetings  were  held  with  a  view  to  perfect  the  arrangements 
and  ensure  that  the  views  of  the  county  on  all  the  most  important  matters  were  fully 
laid  before  the  Commission.  Further,  the  conmiittee  who  organised  the  meeting  drew 
up,  after  mature  deliberation,  replies  to  a  long  list  of  questions  I  sent  to  them,  upon 
which  I  desired  their  opinion.  This  committee  consisted  of  the  following  gentlemen  : 
Mr.  Greorge  Hervey,  agent  to  the  Marquis  of  Bristol,  Mr.  O.  D.  Johnson,  Mr.  William 
Bidden,  Mr.  R.  Burrell,  Mr.  C.  S.  Wolton,  Mr.  W.  Peddar,  Mr.  Browne,  Mr.  Gittus, 
Mr.  Long,  and  Mr.  Paine. 

In  East  Suffolk  I  held  a  meeting  under  the  auspices  of  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture, 
but  the  audience  was  not  limited  to  members  of  that  Chamber,  and  there  was  a 
crowded  meeting  of  farmers  in  the  Town  Hall,  kindly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Commission  by  the  Mayor.  Further,  to  ensure  my  meeting  the  leading  agriculturists 
of  East  Suffolk,  the  chairman,  Mr.  Snell,  a  large  farmer,  kindly  invited  to  meet  me  a 
party  of  gentlemen  who  represented  every  interest  in  agriculture,  including  landowners, 
agents,  yeomen  and  tenant  farmers,  manure  and  cake  merchants,  bankers,  auctioneers, 
and  valuers.  The  following  well-known  gentlemen  were  present :  Mr.  Snell,  Mr. 
Herman  Biddell,  the  late  Mr.  H.  Spurling,  Mr.  P.  D.  W.  Burch,  Mr.  Greorge  Piske, 
Mr.  W.  Chandler,  Mr.  E,  Bagot,  Mr.  Roger  Kerrison,  Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  Mr.  Lingwood, 
Mr.  J.  A.  Smith,  Mr.  A.  Harwood,  and  Mr.  Hempson. 

I  also  held  public  inquiries  on  market  days  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Ipswich, 
Stowmarket,  and  Halesworth,  and  at  the  latter  place  I  received  a  deputation  from  the 
Blything  Union  of  the  Board  of  Guardians. 

I  also  held  meetings  of  representative  farmers  at  Eye,  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
county,  and  at  Wickhambrook,  Lavenham,  and  Woodbridge,  in  the  south  and  south- 
west. 

Further,  I  met  the  leading  farmers  at  Debenham  at  the  house  of  Mr.  P.  D.  W.  Burch, 
at  Shotley  at  the  house  of  the  Rev.  J.  P.  A.  Hervey,  and  at  Belstead  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  A.  Harwood. 

I  also  drove  to  nearly  every  part  of  the  county,  and  visited  a  very  large  number  of 
farmers  on  all  sized  holdings.  Mr.  Stanford  drove  me  all  round  the  north-east  side  of 
the  county.  Mr.  P.  D.  W.  Burch  drove  me  through  the  north  and  centre,  Mr.  Herman 
Biddell,  Mr.  Alfred  Smith,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Smith  the  eastern  side,  Mr.  Hempson  the 
south,  Mr.  RodweD,  Mr.  Goldsmith,  and  Mr.  Gittus  the  north  and  north-west, 
including  the  fen  district.  I  also  drove  right  through  the  south-west,  taking  all  the 
county  south  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

In  December  1894  and  January  1896  I  made  three  visits  to  the  county  in  order  to 
ascertain  what  changes  had  taken  place  since  I  made  my  investigations  in  May  and 
June  1894.  During  one  of  these  visits  I  had  the  opportunity  of  meeting  some 
Devonshire  farmers  who  had  settled  in  the  county. 

Of  those  to  whom  I  am  particularly  indebted  for  advice,  I  would  mention  the 
Marquis  of  Bristol  and  Mr.  George  Hervey,  his  agent,  the  Earl  of  Stradbroke  and 
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his  agent,  Mr.  Trotter,  Captain  Pretyman  and  his  agent  Mr.  Smith,  Hon.  Stanhope 
Tollemache,  agent  to  Lord  Tollemache,  Mr.  Dudding,  agent  to  Lord  de  Saumarez,  Mr.  Boa, 
agent  to  the  Hon.  W.  F.  D.  Smith,  Hon.  L.  Johnstone,  agent  to  Mr.  Bemers,  Sir  William 
Parker,  Bart.,  Hon.  A.  Parker,  agent  to  the  Earl  of  Cadogan,  Colonel  Bamadiston, 
chairman  of  the  West  Suffolk  County  Council,  Mr.  O.  D.  Johnson,  Vice-Chairman, 
Mr.  Donald,  agent  to  the  Earl  of  Euntingfield,  Mr.  Cheney,  agent  to  Lord  Henniker, 
Mr.  Kerry  Rix,  agent  to  Sir  Savile  Crosdey,  Bart.^  MvP^  Mi;«  Jamei  i^o^eri^agelit  to 
the  Hon.  W.  LoTirther,  Mr.  Henry  Read,  of  Beccles,  Mr^t  Nortoa  Gairrafd,  of  Home, 
Mr.  Chevallier,  of  Aspal,  Mr.  Scrivener,  of  Sibton  Abbey,  Mr.  J.  EL  Brooke,  of  Sibton 
Park,  Colonel  Pocklington,  Mr.  W.  N,  Waller, .  Mr*  CecU  Joy,  agent  to  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  Mr.  Blencowe,  land  agent  and  auctioneer.  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Mr.  W.  Biddell, 
Mr.  Herman  Biddell,  Mr.  Rodwell,  land  agent.  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Mr.  Stanford,  land 

rt,  HalesworOi,  the  late  Mr.  H.  Spurling,  auctioneer,  Mr.  Alfred  Preston,  auctioneer, 
R-  Buirrell,  of  Westley,  Mri  Walton  Burreil,  of  Fornham  9ti  Mafftia,  Mj?.  Payne, 
chairman  of  the  Sisbridge  Union;  Mr;  Phillips,  chairman  of  ihe  Wik)dl^dge  Union, 
Mr.  Ernest  Prentice,  Stowmarket^  Mc^  Arthur  Goldsmith;  of  Sapiston;  Mr:  \Fiidce, 
Bramford,  Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  Hasketon,  Mr.  J.  A.  Smith,  secretary  of  the  East  Saifolk 
Chamber  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Alfred  Smaith,  Siendleoham,.  Mr.  Burch,  of  Winston, 
Mr.  Eieeble,  l^ttingstone,  Mr.  Johnson,  manager  of  the  Traimng  College,  a^  HoUesley, 
Mr.  A.  H!arwood,  Belstc^ftd,  Mr.  Hempson,  Ewarton,  Mr.  E.  Qittu8»  iMildenJudl, 
Mr.  Mawby,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Mr^  Wolton,  Ixworth,  Mr.  Fefgusson,  of  Lirermere, 
Mr.  Symonds,  of  Burgate,  Diss,  Messrs.  Makens,  of  Bingshe^,  the  Ohairmaoi  of 
the  Mutford  and  Lothingland  District  Council,  of  the  Cosford  District  Coundl^rdE  *tiie 
Thin^oe  District  Council,  of  the  Plomesgate  District  Coundl«  and  of  theHSsidbury 
District  CounciL  Also  to  the  secretary  of  the  Eaatem  Coun4^  Eederaiion*  %  -  ^ 
Geological  3^  There  are  &  great  diversity  of  geologicad  formations  in  Suffolk,  and  T  "quOte^he 
tormations.  foUomng  description  from  the  able  article  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Taylor,  Ph.  D-E.L.S.,  in' White's 
Suffolk  .Directory..      .-  ...        .     :.  .        'il  k..  ^  -  .">  -    .-    '  ^r;•  -  :■  1  -••  '*  ' 

^* The  chalk  is  well  represented,  especially  in  the  upper,  and ^,wpr  portioio^.Qf  its 

"  upper  beds.    The  Tertiary  strata  include  the  Woofwicli  and  Bieading  series,  apd 

*'  London  clay  and  basement  beds  of  the  same  amon^  the  earlier  or  !^ocene  strata ;  the 

"  box-stones,  &c.,  as  relics  of  probable  Jtfiocene  strata;  and  the  coroiline,  red,  ftnd 

•*  Norwich  crags,  among  the, latter  Tertiarv,  or  Pliocene  beds.    The  glacial  series  are 

"  represented  by  a  continuation  of  the  Norfolk  *  forest  beds,'  the  lower  or  coast  bo^l^er 

"  clay,  with  the  pebble  beds,  the  middle  drift  sands,  and  briqk  qarths,  and  a  large 

**  development  of  the  upper  or  *  chalky  *  boulder  clay.  The  later  pr  pire-glacjial  ^^pwits 

*'  include  valley-grayels,  river  loess,  submerged   forest-beds,  'peat,*  and    thC;  other 

**  comparatively  recent  formations.*' 

With  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  I  cannot  do  better  here  than  quote 
from  Mr.  Herman  Biddell'^  admirable  article  on  Agriculture,  in  the  flame  book  :^ — 

"  The  capabilities  of  the  county  for  supplying  the  various  agricultural  products  are 

"  comprehended  in  a  variety  of  soils,  embracing  every  shade  of  consistency,  from  a  stiff 

"  clay  loam,  yielding  the  finest  of  crops  of  every  description,  to  a  grey  gravel,  many 

^*  degrees  below  the  sterility  of  common  sand.    There  are  also  rich  *  strips  of  alluvifQ 

"  deposits  skirting  the  coast,  or  bordering  the  rivers,  and  some  20,000  acres  at  the 

**  north-west  comer  of  the  county,  form  the  extremity  of  that  immense  tract  of 

**  peaty  reclamatioi]f,  known  as  the  •  Pens.'  ^' 

SoilB.  4.  **  The  soils  of  the  coimty  may  be  thus  classified : — 

*'  Heavy  lands :  stiff  loam,  yellow  clay,  blue  clayey  loam. 

"  Mixed  soils  :  common  mixed  soil,  rich  deep  mould,  fen  land,  rich,  marshes. 

*'  Light  land  :  eastern  sands,  poor  chalk  of  West  Suffolk.  , 

'*  The  greater  part  of  Suffolk  is,  however,  composed  of  the  first  of  these.  The  stiff 
**  loam  is  generally  a  deep  surface  soil ;  the  yellow  clay,  with  a  cultivated  depth  of  from 
"  three  to  six  inches,  is  not  so  productive ;  and  the  tenacious  blue  clay  of  the  north-east 
**  parts  is  an  uninviting  staple  under  the  best  of.  management ;  and,  when  badly  farmed, 
"  and  insufficiently  dfrained,  yields  but  a  poor  return  in  ajjy  shape.  More  than.two- 
**  thirds  of  the  county  of  Suffolk  would  come  under  these  varieties  of, heavy. land.  A 
"  great  portion  of  this  is  upon  the  chalk,  a  foundation  extendiiig  from  thfi  centiieitof  the 
"  coimty,  a  few  miles  west  of  Ipswicli,  in  a  south-westerly,  west,,  and.  north-; westerly 
'*  direction  to  the  borders  of  Essex,  Cambridgeshire,  and  Norfolk. 
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^*  With  the  Ordnance  map  as  our  guide,  this  great  corn-growing  district  may  be  thu^ 
**  traced : — Starting  from  Melford,  on  the  borderspf  Essex,  the  eastern  boundary  would 
^*  run  in  a  line  more  or  less  direct  to  the  town  of  Hadleigh  and  on  in  a  northerly 
** :  direction,  bending  a  little  to  the  east  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Needham  Market,  a 
"little /town  some  eight  miles  norths-west  of  Ipswich. 

"  Prom  this  point  tt  would  take  an  easterly  turn  to  Gosbeck  and  Ashbocking ;  then, 
**  bendUig  directly  south  towards  Ipswich,  the  line  would  run  through  Witnesham  and 
*^  Culpho,  turning  again  to  the  north  through  Grundisburgh,  Burgh,  Debarch, 
"  Ch^field,  and  Hoo,  would  continue  its  nortiiward  direction  through  Peasenhall, 
**  Halesworth,  and  on  to  Beccles;  this  would,  compete  its  eastern  boundary. 

**  The  irallejr  of  .the  Waveney,  from  Beccles  to  Hopton,  on  the  borders  of  Norfolk, 
"would  be  its  nortl^em  limit,  excepting,  of  cotirse,  such  isolated  modifications  of 
"  character  as  nciay  be  explained  by  the  contiguity  of  the  .river  bed.  From  Hopton  the 
"..line  would  ti^^n  southwwd  to  the  vicinity  of.  Ixwqrth,  and  on  to.Tostock,  where  it 
",  wbjxid  ragaiji  bear  due,  east  to  Haughley,  the  Bury  junction  on  the  Norwich  and 
"  Ipswich  railway.  Here  it  would  leave  a  narrow  tongue  of  the  west  Suffolk  mixed  soil 
"  district,  embracing  the  end  of  the  valley  of  the  Gipping;,  a  freshwater  continuation  of 
"  the  eOTuAry  of'the  Orwell.  "From  this  pdnt  the  boundary  line  wouM  itgain  turn 
"  westward  ttirough  Drinkstone,  Hessett,  Bradfield  St.  George,  and  Hawstead,  running 
"  through  Ickworth  Parki  leaving  the  town  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds  about  four  miles 
"  to  the  north.         -^  -      - 

"  From  Ickworth  it  would  continue  its  w^Qsterly  direction  by  Ohevington,  Hargrave, 
"  Ousden,  and  Lydgate  to  the  borders  of  Cambridgeshire,  the  limits  of  the  heavy  land 
"  district  terminating  with  lShe  county  titl  we  get, to  Melford  again. 

**  The  next  most  importfu^t  division  would  be  the  mixed  soil,  not  confined  to  one 
"  well-defined  area,  but  found,  in  most  cases,  between  the  soil  just  described  and  the 
"  sa^ids  of  a  still  ligljiter  nature.. 

"A  large  ibfi<?t  of  this  lies  e?tst  of  Metford;  a  line  thence  tb  Hadleigh  and  Needham 
^  Mfiji:6t  and^bact  to  the  ncfrth  of  Ipswich,  then  following  the  E)iver  Orwell  to  Shotley 
** '  an4  the  Stour,  and  from  thence  to  Melford,  forming  the  boundary  of  the  first  portion. 
"  Starting  frotn  Ipswich  by  the  East  Suffolk  Railway,  the  line  as  far  north  as  Sax- 
**  nhmdham  would  run  through-  a  narrow  reach,  varying  from  two  to  six  miles  in 
"  breadth.  Then  again  from  Halesworth  to  Beccles  and  on  to  Yarmouth  there  would 
"  be  atf6lther  district,  with  the  6ld  coach  road  and  the  River  Waveney  as  the  westerly 
"  boundary,  and  extruding  as  far  east  as  the  sea  coast  from  Southwold  to  Yaarmouth. 
**  Another  breadth  of  this  description  of  soil  commences  with  the  narrow  tongue  at  the 
**  head  of  the  Gipping,  and  extending  to  Cambridgeshire  on  the  confines  of  the  heavy 
"  land  before  described  with  a  north-westerly  boundary  from  Newmarket,  through 
"  Cavenham  and  West  Stow,  and  on  to  Euston  and  Hopton,  where  it  again  joius  the 
**  heavy  land  from  thence  to  Tostock  on  the  Bury  and  Ipswich  turnpike. 

"  The  light  sandy  soil  of  the  extreme  eastern  part  of  the  county  extends  from  the 
"  Deben  to  Southwold,  bounded  on  the  west  by  th^  narrow  strip  of  mixed  soil  through 
^*  which  the  East  Suffolk  Railway  runs  from  Woodbridge  to  Saxmundham. 

"  There  is  also  a  narrow  strip  commencing  at  Ipswich,  which  includes  the  parishes  of 
^^  Foxhall,  Brightwell,  Kesgrave,  Martlesham,  and  Waldringfield,  a  district  which 
"  produce^  the  richest  beds  of  coprolite  in  the  coimtry.  This  tract  of  poor  land  is  all 
**  upon  the  red  sand,  more  or  less  imderlaid  with  the  Suffolk  crag.  The  light  land  of 
"  West  Suffolk  occupies  a  strip  between  the  mixed  soil,  as  there  described,  and  the  fen 
**  lands  which  form  the  extreme  north-western  comer  of  the  county.  The  most  notable 
**  part  of  tliis  is  the  district  from  Thetford  to  Brandon,  extending  a  few  miles  south  of 
"  these  towns — a  tract  of  land  which,  for  unconvertible  sterility,  would  vie  with  any 
^  uncultivated  part  of  the  Kingdom.  This  is  all  upon  the  chalk,  and  is  chiefly  devoted 
"  to  game  preserving  and  rabbit  warrens,  with  occasionally  a  range  of  fir  forest, 
"  affording  an  abundant  supply  of  posts  for  the  eastern  counties  telegraph  lines. 

"  The  richest  and  most  valuable  arable  land  in  the  county  of  Suffolk  is  a  small  tract 
"  of  deep  vegetable  mould,  on  a  dry  subsoil,  lying  between  the  mouths  of  the  Rivers 
"  Deben  and  Orwell,  extending  not  more  than  one  or  two  miles  in  width.  There  is  a 
"  similar  reach  between  the  Orwell  and  the  Stour  of  rather  a  lighter  nature  and  of  less 
"  depth  of  soil.  That  part  east  of  the  Orwell  is  stiff  enough  to  grow  beans,  and  friable 
"  enough  for  turnips  of  all  descriptions.  It  produces  the  best  of  wheat  and  barley, 
**  and  although  there  is  little  upland  pasture,  nearly  all  the  farms  have  a  range  of 
**  marshes  by  the  river  side. 

"  There  is  yet  anothet  descrijrtion  of  land  in  Suffolk  not  touched  upon,  and  that  is 
**  the  rich  alluvial  deposit  o^  vegeij^ble  matter  froni  ancient  beds  of  rivers,  now  either 
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reduced  to  well-defined  freshwater  channels,  or  reclaimed  from  the  estuaries  of  the 
sea  by  substantial  earthworks  with  tidal  sluices,  or  the  water  is  pumped  into  raised 
canals  with  artificial  outlets,  kept  in  repair  by  rates  on  the  districts  so  relieved. 
**  These  are  chiefly  in  grass,  and  form  the  only  rich  grazing  lands  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  county  of  Suffolk.  The  Stour,  the  Orwell,  the  Deben,  the  Olde,  the 
Blythe,  and  the  Waveney  are  all  bordered  more  or  less  by  these  deposits  ;  and  the 
extensive  range  of  marshes  near  the  town  of  Beccles  is  of  the  same  nature,  though 
more  akin  to  the  fen  lands. 

"  The  letting  value  of  the  grazing  marshes,  when  farming  was  a  more  flourishing 
occupation,  varied  from  21.  10s.  to  4i.  an  acre ;  but  although  the  depreciation  of  the 
best  grass  marshes  has  not  been  equal  to  that  of  the  arable  lands,  very  few  now  let  at 
more  tlian  3/.  per  acre.  Those  cultivated  as  arable  land  yield  great  crops  of  wheat, 
beans,  and  mangold,  when  the  season  for  sowing  is  favourable.  They  ire  of  strong 
tenacious  nature,  and  require  close  watching  for  ploughing  and  plantmg,  as  they  are 
of  slow  drainage  and,  when  wet,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  do  anything  in  the  way  of 
cultivation/* 
6.  The  population  of  the  county  increased  as  follows  in  the  last  two  decades : — 


Ten. 


Population. 


1871 
1881 
1891 


348,869 
356,893 
871,235 


iBoiaMe  p«r  Cent. 


2.3 
4-02 


But  the  increase  was  due  to  town  pcmulation ;  and  if  these  had  not  increased  there 
would  have  been  a  large  decrease.  Thus,  between  1871  and  1881  the  increase  of 
population  in  the  county  was  8,024 ;  whereas  the  increase  during  that  period  was 
18,759  in  the  following  14  towns : — Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Ipswich,  Beccles,  Carlton 
ColviUe,  Exning,  Glemsford,  Gorleston,  Kessingland,  Kirkley,  Lowestoft,Long  Melford, 
Newmarket  St.  Mary,  Oulton.  and  Walton. 

AKain,  between  1881  and  1891  the  increase  of  the  population  in  the  county  was 
14,342  ;  whereas  the  increase  during  that  period  was  15,438  in  12  towns, 

II. — Systems  op  Farming. 

6.  With  reference  to  the  systems  of  farming,  Mr.  Hernmn  Biddell  says: — **Few 
"  imique  systems  of  cultivation  are  specially  connected  with  this  coimty,  but  there 
*'  are  no  soimd  principles  of  agriculture  elsewhere  adopted  which  are  not  put  here 
**  into  practice  where  ttie  nature  of  the  district  warrants  their  application. 

"  The  diversity  of  the  soil  is  quite  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  county,  and  hence 
**  every  approved  method  of  cultivation  has  a  chance  of  trial  somewhere  within  its 
"  borders.  With  the  exception  of  cider  and  cheese  there  is  scarcely  a  product  of 
'*  British  husbandry  which  is  not  a  staple  commodity  of  sale  with  the  Suffolk  farmer. 
"  Meat,  com,  and  wool,  in  aU  their  varieties  ;  milk,  butter,  hops,  and  rabbits  are  in 
"  their  turn  articles  upon  the  production  of  which  the  industry  of  the  rural  population 
"  is  more  or  less  employed. 

*'  The  method  of  cultivation  adopted  for  the  heavy  land  district*  is  the  usual  four- 
'*  course  shift  of  wheat,  then  follow  with  mangold  or  tares,  succeeded  by  barley,  to  be 
"  followed  by  clover,  trefoil,  or  beans.  Artificial  manures  are  used  for  barley  and 
"  mangold,  but  the  stall  feeding,  with  liberal  allowance  of  linseed  cake  and  summer 
"  grazing  of  sheep  on  tares,  &c.,  are  the  main  sources  of  fertilisation. 

"  Pasture-farming  in  Suffolk  is  not  considered  to  be  a  strong  point  in  the  agriculture 
**  of  the  coimty,  and  heavy  land  meadows  are  no  exception.  They  are  poor,  poorly 
**  farmed,  and,  till  the  continued  depreciation  in  the  value  of  corn  crops  turned  the 
"  attention  of  farmers  to  the  raising  of  more  live  stock,  not  many  failed  to  take 
"  advantage  of  a  landlord's  consent  to  break  them  up. 

*'  The  temptation  to  do  this,  however,  was  more  often  to  be  found  in  the  anticipation 
"  of  repeated  croppings  without  manure  than  in  the  supposed  permanent  increase  of 


*  At  this  time  when  it  is  found  ahnost  impossible  to  get  tenants  at  any  rent  for  the  heavy  lands  it  is 
interesting  to  read  the  article  of  the  "  Times  "  Commissioners  in  1850,  which  says  : — **  The  chief  fbatore  of 
"  Suffolk  agriculture  is  the  success  with  which  heavy  land  farming  is  carried  on."     [Appendix  B.  12.] 
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the  value  of  the  arable  above  that  of  pasture  land-  As  a  convenience  for  dairy, 
or  a  dry  lodging  for  sheep  in  wet  weather,  the  grass  field  by  the  homestead  has 
always  a  recognised  value.  But  the  high  price  of  labour,  and  the  repeated  failure 
of  corn  crops  on  heavy  land  during  the  last  few  years,  have  materially  altered  the 
relative  value  of  arable  and  pasture  land,  even  in  the  dry  climate  of  the  eastern 
counties* 

"  Few  farmers  would  now  break  up  their  grass  lands  as  the  practice  of  laying  down 
in  artificial  grasses  or  in  permanent  seeds  is  daily  gaining  ground  in  the  county  of 
Suifolk. 

**  In  the  mixed  soil  district  a  far  greater  variety  of  farming  is  to  be  found  than  on 

the  heavy  land.    Here,  too,  wheat  and  barley  are  the  staple  corn  crops,  but  the 

enhanced  price  of  meat  has  suggested  all  kinds  of  expedients  in  cropping,  which 

will  make  an  extra  head  of  meat  stock  or  a  few  additional  sheep  to  be  kept,  where 

formerly  a  certain  quantity  of  each  were  yearly  bought,  fatted,  and  sold  with  the 

same  regularity  which  determined  the  acreage  of  com  crops.    The  four-course  shift 

is  the  basis  upon  which  the  best  cultivated  tarms  are  managed.     A  forced  root  crop 

is  made  the  beginning  of  that  system  of  high  farming,  which  tends  to  the  keeping 

of  more  stock,  the  making  of  more  manure,  and  the  production  of  more  com. 

Covered  yards,  comfortable  sheds,  and  a  small  quantity  of  roots,  supplemented  with 

a  liberal  allowance  of  artificial  feeding  stuffs,  make  up  the  routine  of  beast-feeding. 

Late  stone  turnips  on  early  cleared  stubbles,  green  crops  folded  off  in  time  for  late 

roots,  and  colewarts  (rape)  on  broken  up  layers  and  fed  off  in  time  for  wheat,  are 

some  of  the  extras  introduced  to  enable  the  farmer  of  the  present  day  to  carry  a 

flock  of  twenty  score  on  the  same  farm  where  his  forefathers  barely  fed  eight.    The 

use  of  the  double  plough,  drilling,  and  horse-hoeing,  steam-threshing,  reaping  and 

'  mowing  by  horse-power,  and  tedding,  raking,  and  pitching  hay  by  machinery,  are 

^  some  of  the  means  employed  to  meet  the  turn  in  the  labour  market,  which  threatens 

'  to  add  a  new  difficulty  to  farming  operations  in  this  as  in  other  agricultural  coimties. 

'  Silage  is  made  use  of  by  a  few  practical  farmers  on  medium  sand  occupations. 

'  These  speak  well  of  the  result,  and  now  avail  themselves  of  the  practice  as  something 

'  more  than  an  experimental  idea.     The  attempt  to  convert  weeds,  refuse  grass,  and 

'  worthless  fodder  into  available  winter  food  forms  no  part  of  their  system.    The 

'  materials  made  use  of  are — second  crop  of  clover,  succulent  tares,  and  the  aftermath 

'  of  the  meadows.    These  are  built  up  iuto  carefully  constructed  stacks,  stamped^ 

*  and  pressed  by  screw  or  lever  process.  The  outside  of  these  stacks  appear  to  involve 
'  less  waste  than  in  the  CDclosed  silo. 

"  Pasture  land  on  mixed  soil  is  made  more  use  of  than  on  the  stiff  clays.     Indeed, 

*  a  new  laid  down  paddock  of  permanent  grass  is  not  an  uncommon  sight.  The  value 
'  of  stock  and  the  price  of  laboiir  both  point  in  the  same  direction ;  the  '  rouen '  or 
'  aftermath  on  the  hay-lands  is  an  excellent  beginning  for  the  new  bought  beasts 

*  intended  for  winter  grazing,  and  a  pasture,  if  good  for  anything  and  not  fed  after 

*  September,  is  a  capital  change  for  ewes  and  lambs  when  the  turnip  crop  is  nearly 

*  over. 

''  The  light,  sandy  soils  of  East  Suffolk  are,  happily,  rarely  so  continuous  as  not'  to 

*  have  an  oasis  in  the  shape  of  a  pat<5h  of  better  land  near  enough  to  help  the  large 
'*  tracts  of  its  more  sterile  surroundings.     To  this  may  be  attributed  the  success  which 

*  attends  the  farming  of  such  soils.  Indeed,  one  can  hardly  point  to  an  instance  of 
'*  successful  cultivation  of  a  tract  of  very  poor  land  without  the  assistance  of  something 
'*  better,  or  a  range  of  marshes  (rich  deposit  by  the  river  side)  within  a  day*s  cattle 
''  drive.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  sands  which  lie  between  the  Deben  and 
'*  the  Blythe.  Sheep  breeding  and  close  folding  on  the  arable  lands  of  the  flock  at 
'*  night,  which  has  grazed,  or  rather  browsed,  on  the  heath  land  in  the  day>  is  the 
**  system  chiefly  relied  upon  for  fertilising  the  arable  lands.  Liberal  treatment  for 
"  roots  in  such  parts  of  the  farm  as  can  be  made  to  grow  any  worth  carting  home 
**  enables  the  sandling  farmer  to  iiatten  some  of  the  beasts  which  his  marshes  have 
"  kept  during  the  summer. 

"  But,  after  all,  lamb  breeding  on  such  lands  with  liberal  keep  till  the  time  of  sale, 
**  is  the  great  rent-paying  item  with  the  present  state  of  prices. 

"  The  heath  land,  or  sheep  walk,  with  which  most  of  this  district  is  covered,  is  a 
**  sandy  gravel,  with  no  apparent  depth  of  soil  above  it,  covered  with  a  short  velvety 
"  herbage  of  grass  or  moss,  and  studded  more  or  less  with  furze  or  whin  bushes.  In 
**  other  places  it  is  covered  completely  with  ^  ling '  or  heather.  Sheep  readily  browse 
"  on  the  young  shoots  of  the  furze,  and  eat  the  early  grass  on  the  groimd,  but,  if 
"  either  gets  beyond  a  few  inches  in  length,  neither  the  one  or  the  other  is  useable  for 
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^'  Bbe^feed.  Suoh  land^  the  bett^  spots  at  least;  are  ooc^asionally  broken  up  and 
*'  cultivated  as  arable  laud  for  a  few  years,  and  then  laid  down  again  on  a  self-sown 
"  herbage  for  a  10,  20,  or  perhaps  30  y«trs'  rest. 

**  As  a  cattle-breeding  county,  Suffolk  does  not  stand  high.  The  *  blood  red  '  of  the 
''  district  takes  a  certain  position,  and  judging  from  the  steady  spread  of  these  useful 
**  animals,  it  appears  the  test  of  experience  has  decided  in  their  favour. 

"  The  pasture  land  in  SuflEolk  is  in  general  very  poor,  rich  upland  pasture  is  almost 
"  unknown,  and,  in  most  places,  the  meadows  are  low  down  by  the  river  side  and 
"  wood  bound  as  well.  These  are  infested  with  flies,  and  the  thick  skin  and  rough 
"  hair  of  the  Suffolk  is  a  necessary  protection.  Of  all  sorts  of  cattle,  the  polled  home 
*^  bred  seems  most  at  ease  in  such  places.  As  milk  producers,  they  have  always  had 
**  a  well  deserved  reputation,  and  the  attention  which  has  of  late  been  paid  to  their 
**  form  has  resulted  in  far  better  carcases  of  butcher's  meat,  an  improvement 
^'  accompanied  in  some  cases  with  a  sacrifice  of  milking  properties. 

^'  As  a  grazing  county,  Suffolk  takes  a  much  higher  standard.  A  large  portion  of 
"  the  home  supply  at  Islington  market,  from  February  to  June,  comes  from  Suffolk 
*'  and  Norfolk.  These  are  principally  good  Irish  shorthorns  or  beasts  bred  in  the 
*'  north  of  England. 

"  The  large  droves  of  Scotch  cattle  which  were  formerly  grazed  in  Suffolk  are  now 
"  fatted  before  they  come  south  and  sent  direct  to  London.  The  bulk  of  the  animals 
"  sent  lean  into  the  county  are  either  bought  in  the  spring  and  kept  on  the  marshes 
**  till  October,  or  purchased  at  the  autumn  fairs  and  run  a  month  or  six  weeks  on  the 
"  after  grass,  when  both  are  fatted  under  cover  during  the  winter  months.  Many  of 
"  these  find  their  way  to  the  butcher  through  the  repository  sales  at  Bury  St.  Edmimds, 
'*  Ipswich,  Woodbridge,  Newmarket,  Pramlingham,  &c. 

**  An  inmiense  quantity  of  lambs  are  bred  in  Suffolk,  and  whenever  the  nature  of 
'*  the  soil  is  suitable  for  sheep,  mutton  in  some  shape  or  other  is  made  an  important 
'*  item  in  the  year's  returns.  The  light  sandy  soils  on  both  sides  the  county  are  the 
"  great  breeding  districts,  but  the  practice  of  keeping  ewes  is  gaining  ground  in  every 
''  direction.  More  mutton  is  grazed  on  the  very  poor  lands,  and  more  lambs  are  bred 
'*  on  the  stiff er  soils  year  by  year.  The  reason  for  this  is  obvious.  The  improvement 
"  in  the  price  of  lambs  at  the  summer  sales  has  turned  the  attention  of  mixed  soil 
"  farmers  to  the  breeding  trade,  and  the  system  of  high  farming  now  extending  to 
''  the  poor  lands  has  necessitated  a  freer  use  of  artificial  feeding  stuffs  than  could  be 
**  safely  adopted  where  nothing  but  a  breeding  flock  is  kept. 

**  Much  of  the  poor  walk  land  of  Sufiblk  is  in  furze  or  whin,  and  the  only  way  to 
**  turn  these  large  tracts  of  sterile  sand  to  account  is  by  the  keeping  of  breeding  ewes. 
"  In  the  daytime,  as  soon  as  the  lambs  are  weaned,  the  ewes  are  made  to  browse  on 
''  the  yoimg  shoots  of  the  whin  bushes  or  pick  the  scanty  herbage  of  velvety  turf 
"  which  grows  between  them.  At  night  they  are  folded  on  the  arable  lands,  bare 
"  fallow,  old  layers^  or  turnips,  as  the  case  may  be.  But  the  heath  lands  have,  since 
"  the  high  price  has  engendered  a  practice  of  forcing  lambs,  been  somewhat  at  a 
''  discount.  As  a  healthy  run  for  ewes,  they  are  still  a  valuable  adjunct  to  a  sheep 
"  Tarm,  but  of  late,  many  of  those  who  feed  their  lambs  very  high  before  they  are 
*'  weaned,  grudge  the  droppings  from  cake  and  com  scattered  on  the  sterile  tracts 
**  which,  in  years  gone  by,  were  deemed  good  enough  for  a  growing  lamb  to  be  brought 
"  up  on.  The  tup  is  generally  turned  to  the  flock  in  the  end  of  September,  the  lambs 
"  falling  in  February  and  March,  and  some  as  late  as  April.  They  are  kept  on  the 
'^  owes  till  the  middle  or  end  of  June,  fed  with  cake,  and  sold  in  July  and  August." 

The  milk  7.  Suffolk  is  not   a  county  where  dairying  is  carried  on  to  any  extent,  but  Mr. 

trade.  Herman  Biddell  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Smith,  secretary  of  the  Akenham  Dairy  Company, 

state  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  the  contrary  was  the  case.  The  former 
gentieman  says,  *'  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  a  large  portion  of  the  dairy 
•'  produce  sent  to  the  metropolis  came  from  the  county  of  Suffolk.  It  was  then 
**  essentially  a  dairy  county.  In  many  districts  at  the  present  day  there  is  scarcely 
'*  milk  enough  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  immediate  neighbourhooa." 

Mr.  Biddell  attributes  this  in  a  great  measure  to  the  high  price  which  grain  reached 
in  the  times  of  war,  and  also  to  the  further  decrease  in  the  number  of  dairies  in  the 
last  16  years  owing  to  the  very  great  and  increasing  diflGLculty  of  getting  good 
dairymaids,  who  now  prefer  other  employments. 

Arthur  Young,  in  the  ^'Annals  of  Agriculture,"  gives  some  very  interesting 
information  about  the  Suffolk  dairies  in  1786.  He  says,  "  The  view  I  have  taken 
"  of  the  dairies  of  this  county  has  confirmed  me  in  the  opinion  that  there  is  no  other 
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^  in  England  so  generally  interesting  to  the  travelling  farmer/'  Again  he  mentions 
a  tract  of  country  in  the  north-es^m  side,  comprising  about  20  miles  long  by 
12  miles  broad,  as  **  the  seat  of  the  dairies,"  and  within  which  area  **  nearly  all  are 
good."  Further,  he  says  :  "  One  very  great  object  of  their  ploughing  is  the  culture  of 
"  turnips  and  cabbages  for  their  cows.  They  do  not  have  recourse  to  either  turnips 
"  or  cabbages  as  a  necessary  article  in  any  course  of  crops,  but  merely  in  subservience 
**  to  the  daary.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  very  generally  of  opinion  that  the  husbandry 
"  with  any  other  view  is  disadvantageous." 

But  there  is  still  a  considerable  amount  of  milk  sent  to  liondon  by  train,  though 
the  railway  charges  must  absorb  a  great  part  of  the  profit.  ,     . 

Mr.  Herman  Biddell  says  that  the  milk  trade  to  London^  Yarmouth,  and  Lowestoft 
"  has  vastly  increased."  He  further  i^tates  that  the  price  realised  after  all  deductions 
comes  to  a  little  over  8d.  an  imperial  gallon,  "  a  sum  few  dairymen  can  show  by  the 
**  sale  of  butter  and  skimmed  nulk." 

There  are  a  few  farmers  who  supply  milk  to  their  neighbouring  towns,  who  do 
fairly  well  at  this  brauch,  but  there  are  no  large  consuming  populations  in  Suffolk, 
and  there  is  little  or  no  opening  for  any  further  increase  in  this  direction.  Several 
farmers,  who  live  close  to  towns  and  sold  milk,  said  that  it  scarcely  paid  them  as  the 
competition  was  so  keen ;  but  some,  where  the  competition  was  presumably  not  so 
severe,  informed  me  that  their  sale  of  milk  was  attended  with  satisfactory  results. 

Mr.  Kerry  Rix,  agent  to  Sir  Savile  Crossley,  writes :  **  The  only  men  who  do  at 
"  all  fairly  are  those  who  can  supply  milk  direct  to  their  customers  in  the  towns. 
**  They  have  to  work  early  and  late  to  keep  the  custom,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
"  manage  the  farm.    In  some  cases  the  farm  has  the  go-by  to  a  certain  extent." 

A  farmer  at  Eye  stated  in  June  1894  :  '*  I  keep  40  cows  and  supply  Eye  with  milk, 
"  and  I  can  make  it  pay  at  l^d.  a  pint.  I  also  sell  butter  at  13d.  a  pound ;  but 
"  notwithstanding  I  show  a  loss  last  year  of  500/.  in  my  farm  account  without  con- 
"  sidering  depreciation  of  300Z.  in  valuation." 

But  a  farmer  with  a  400  acre  farm  near  another  town,  who  also  keeps  a  dairy  shop 
in  the  town,  was  able  to  give  a  more  encouraging  accoimt  of  his  operations.  This 
witness  keeps  40  cows  and  buys  the  milk  of  17  others.  In  the  shop  is  sold  milk, 
butter,  cream,  eggs,  and  poultry.  The  milk  is  sold  from  lOd.  to  Is.  a  gallon,  and 
some  of  the  best  milk  is  put  into  sealed  bottles,  either  pints  or  quarts,  and  sold  at 
2d.  a  pint. 

Sief erring  to  his  position  the  witness  says  :  ^'  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  losing  money. 
^'  I  am  bringing  up  six  sons,  and  never  lived  up  to  less  than  400/.  a  year,  and  have 
"  never  been  anything  but  a  farmer." 

But  this  description  of  himself  is  scarcely  accurate,  for  he  is  quite  as  much  a 
tradesman  as  a  farmer.  Another  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood  who  sold  1,600  pints 
of  milk  a  week  said  that  it  had  not  paid  him  for  three  years  owing  to  the  competition^ 
He  stated  that  the  price  had  dropped  &om  2d.  to  l^d.  or  Id.,  and  that  there  was  a 
distinct  loss  at  a  lc{. 

Another  large  farmer  on  1,800  a<5res,  who  keeps  30  milk  cows  and  sends  milk  by  rail 
morning  and  night,  said  that  there  was  something  to  be  got  out  of  it,  and  that  there 
was  the  advantage  of  turning  money  over  quickly.  This  witness  sends  16  bam 
gallons,  morning, and  night,  at  14d.  in  summer  and  ISd.  in  winter. 

A  large  farmer  in  the  Samford  Umon,  who  farms  about  1,500  acres,  and  goes  in 
for  mixed  farming,  grazes  cattle,  fattens  lambs,  sells  milk  ^nd  butter,  &c.,  said : 
"  I  have  taken  up  the  milk  business  for  the  last  five  years  and  I  have  made  that  part 
"  of  my  farm  pay."  ' 

This  witness  keeps  100  milk  cows,  and  also  makes  about  100  lbs.  of  butter  a  week, 
getting  14d.  a  pound  wholesale  and  16d.  a  pound  retail.  He  has  a  good  dairy  and 
good  dairywomen. 

On  reference  to  the  accounts  of  those  farms  in  Appendix  A.  I.,  where  mixed  farming 

is  carried  on,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  branch  of  dairying  has  formed  a  very  important 

item  in  the  receipts.     In  Account  (D.)  in  the  14  years  between  1877  and  1894,  where 

a  profit  is  shown,  it  would  only  have  existed  in  four  years  without  the  daiiy  business. 

In  paragraph  84  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Scotch  farmers  in  Suffolk  all  send  milk  by 

rail  to  London,  and  they  assert  that  it  is  the  only  branoh  of  fanning  th^t  they  can 

make  pay  at  all.     Several  of  them  said  that  they  are  more  successful  at  the  milk 

selling  business  than  their  Suffolk  neighbours  because  their  Ayrshire  cows  are  better 

milkers  for  their  value  than  shorthorns,  and  because  they  are  more  economical  to 

feed.    They  also  said  that  they  thought  they  understood  the  feeding  and  management 

of  cows  better. 
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Butter  8.  It  was  frequently  stated,  that,  generally  speaking,  the  hutter  in  Suffolk  was  not 

middag  in      of  a  good  quality,  hut  this  is  not  to  he  wondered  at  in  a  county  which  has  been  chiefly 

Suffolk.         devoted  to  the  growth  of  cereals  for  many  years,  and  where  hut  little  attention  has 

been  paid  to  dairying.     But  in  the  last  few  years  it  is  said  to  have  much  improved  in 

some  districts,  and  the  credit  of  this  is  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  exertions  of  the 

Eastern  Counties  Dairy  Institute  at  Akenham,  and  to  those  of  the  county  council. 

A  witness  who  keeps  a  dairy  shop  in  a  town  in  Suflblk,  and  who  also  has  a  farm, 
informed  me  that  he  buys  some  of  his  butter  from  Devonshire,  because  the  Suffolk 
butter  is  not  good  enough.  But  he  stated  that  he  did  not  think  that  the  average 
of  Suffolk  milk  produces  sufficient  butter  fat,  and  that  it  takes  three  gallons  and  half 
of  milk,  summer  and  winter,  to  make  a  poimd  of  butter.  He  also  said  that  the  cows 
can  feed  for  nine  or  ten  months  on  good  grasses  in  the  west  of  England,  whereas  they 
can  do  so  for  only  about  half  the  time  in  the  eastern  counties,  and  then  the  grass  is 
greatly  inferior.  This  means  that  artificial  feeding  has  to  be  resorted  to  in  order  to 
make  up  the  cream. 

Now  it  was  said  in  Suffolk,  as  in  every  other  county  I  visited,  that  it  is  the  lack  of 
uniformity  in  English  butter  which  makes  the  merchants  prefer  the  foreign,  and  if 
this  is  the  chief  reason  for  this  preference,  it  would  seem  that  English  butter  may 
yet  be  able  to  successfully  compete  with  it. 

This  is  what  Mr.  J.  A,  Smith  says  on  the  point :  "  The  London  merchant  buys 
^*  foreign  butter,  because  it  is  uniform,  not  because  it  is  better.  I  took  a  sample  to 
"  London  and  was  asked  to  supply  700  lbs.  daily,  but  it  was  impossible  to  get 
•*  such  a  quantity  uniform  and  so  we  lost  the  contract.  We  can  produce  as  good 
"  samples  of  butter  as  the  foreigner,  but  under  the  present  system  we  caonot  get 
"  the  milk  uniform.  What  is  wanted  is  a  number  of  creameries,  where  milk  is 
*^  skimmed,  and  the  cream  sent  on  to  a  factory,  the  farmer  retaining  the  skim  milk. 
"  This  would  save  taking  the  milk  long  distances  to  the  factory." 

Mr.  Smith  says  that  he  finds  that  the  farmers  like  selling  milk  to  the  Akenham 
Dairy  Company.  A  six  monthly  contract  comes  to  between  7d.  and  9rf.  a  gallon. 
Mr.  Smith  is  also  of  opinion  that  better  acconamodation  for  cattle,  the  erecting  of 
proper  dairies,  and  a  better  system  of  drainage  in  the  farm  premises  are  required  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  if  dairying  is  to  be  successfully  undertaken.  But  he  thinks  that 
it  would  be  better  to  have  village  dairies  than  to  have  them  in  every  house.  But 
there  is  one  drawback  which  seems  now  to  exist  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  that  is 
the  difficulty  of  getting  eligible  girls  to  act  as  dairymaids,  for  they  now  appear  to 
prefer  to  obtain  situations  in  towns.  Further,  Mr.  Smith  expressed  the  opinion  that 
he  saw  no  reason  why  a  co-operative  agency  should  not  be  started  in  London. 

As  to  changes  in  cultivation,  Mr.;  Smith  though  not  in  favour  of  turning  a  lot  of  land 
to  pasture,  thinks  that  the  area  could  with  advantage  be  increased,  and  that  a  larger 
proportion  of  arable  land  could  be  devoted  to  cabbages,  trefoil,  rye  grasses,  &c. 

Again,  Mr.  Fiske,  of  Bramford,  near  Ipswich,  a  well  known  member  of  the  British 
Dairy  Farmers'  Association,  says :  ^'  I  should  like  to  see  a  butter  factory  started  in 
"  some  country  district.  The  small  quantities  of  butter  are  of  no  use.  We  want 
"  uniformity.  We  must  have  it  if  we  are  to  do  anything  with  our  butter  in  this 
"  country.  The  small  country  shopkeeper  says,  *  I  can't  sell  your  butter.  It  is  not 
"  uniform,  and  not  as  good  as  the  foreign/  " 

On  this  subject  Mr.  Ernest  Prentice,  of  Stowmarket,  says  :  '*  Organisation  and  co- 
"  operation  is  urgently  needed  in  the  dairying  industry  of  the  district.  Much  has 
**  been  done  in  educational  work  during  the  last  six  years,  but  co-operative  making 
**  and  selling  of  butter  is  practically  unknown." 

With  reference  to  the  work  undertaken  by  the  Dairy  Institute  at  Akenham,  which 
has  been  in  existence  six  or  seven  years,  it  can  be  divided  into  two  main  divisions, 
namely,  the  trading  branch,  and  the  education  branch.  The  former  for  the  year 
euding  January  1894  showed  a  credit  balance  of  291.  Ids.  2d.  and  a  loss  on  the  farm 
account  of  46/.  Is.  8rf.,  but  the  great  drought  in  the  spring,  and  summer  of  1893 
operated  greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  both  the  farm  and  dairy. 

The  education  work  consists  in  giving  instruction  at  the  dairy,  and  of  providing 
competent  lecturers  to  visit  various  localities,  and  travelling  dairies  are  also  sent  out, 
in  order  that  practical,  as  well  as  theoretical,  instruction  may  be  given.  The  course  of 
instruction  includes  the  production,  composition,  and  separation  of  milk  and  cream, 
also  the  various  principles  which  underlie  the  systems  oi  cream  raising,  the  treatment 
of  cream  and  churning,  the  washing,  brining  or  dry  salting,  and  the  manufacture  of 
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Cheddar  and  soft  cheeses.  Competitive  examinations  are  frequently  held  and  certifi- 
cates awarded.  A  great  many  students  have  been  thorouglily  trained  in  dairy 
practice,  and  a  very  large  number  of  persons,  chiefly  farmers,  their  wives  and 
daughters,  have  attended  the  classes,  lectures,  or  demonstrations. 

9.  The  Eastern  Counties  Dairy  Company  at  Akenham  have  also  tried  to  stimulate  Cheese 
the  industry  of  cheese  making,  which  about  a  century  ago  was  one  of  the  staple  making  iu 
industries  of  the  farm,  before  the  high  price  for  grain  caused  the  farmers  to  abandon  SuffoiK. 
dairying.    The  company  are  particularly  directing  their  attention  to  the  manufacture 

of  Cheddar  cheese  as  being  the  best  for  the  purposes  of  sale  to  the  general  community. 
Stilton  cheese  is  thought  to  be  too  expensive,  as  cream  has  to  be  added,  and  hence  it 
only  commands  a  sale  among  the  more  wealthy  classes.  But  the  company  makes 
some  Stilton,  and  also  Neuchatel,  and  other  fancy  cheeses.  One  advantage  the  farmer 
derives  from  a  cheese-making  industry  is  that  the  price  of  milk  does  not  fall  so  low  in 
May  and  June,  a  period  when  there  is  an  increased  supply.  At  the  time  of  my  visit 
to  the  county,  the  following  description  of  the  mode  of  making  Cheddar  cheese  at  the 
Akenham  Dairy  appeared  in  the  Suffolk  Chronicle.     (June  9,  1894.) 

"  The  system  of  making  the  cheese  more  nearly  resembles  the  Scotch  Cheddar  than 
the  English  Cheddar  system.     It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  live,  whole  milk 
must  be  used,  that  is  milk  fresh  from  the  cow,  not  refrigerated.     The  modus  operandi 
may  not  be  uninteresting  to  our  readers.    Directly  after  the  evening's  milking  a 
certain  qtiantity  of  milk  is  placed  in  a  vat  and  maintained  at  a  certain  temperature 
throughout  the  night.    This  is  a  matter  of  discretion,  the  temperature  of  the  atmo- 
sphere having  to  be  taken  into  consideration  ;  generally  it  is  about  70.    The  vat  used 
at  the  Institute  is  a  double  jacketed  one,  the  water  running  between  the  jackets ; 
steam  can  also  be  used.     In  the  morning  another  similar  quantify  of  new  milk  is 
added,  and  the  temperature  raised  to  84  before  rennet  is  added.     This,  and  also  the 
action  of  the  bacteria,  produce  the  necessary  acidity.     The  curds  and  whey,  as  it  has 
now  become,  is  allowed  to  stand  for  about  half-an-hour  to  coagulate.     The  curd, 
which  has  then  formed,  is  cut  with  singular  knives  made  for  the  purpose  to  about  the 
size  of  peas.     It  is  then  stirred  by  hand  till  the  curd  is  ready.    This  part  of  the  work 
is  rather  tedious  and  laborious.     The  curd  is  left  to  settle  in  the  whey  for  about  haJf- 
an-hour  to  allow  the  acidity  to  develop.    The  whey,  which,  if  the  cheese  is  to  be  good, 
should  be  green  in  appearance,  is  then  drawn  off,  and  forms  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
food  of  the  pig.     The  curd  is  placed  on  racks  to  dry  and  left  there  for  about  two  hours, 
being  turned  occasionally  and  slightly  salted.     It  is  then  put  through  the  curd  mill  to 
sub-divide  the  curd  and  mix  the  salt.     Next  it  is  placed  in  a  mould  and  put  under 
a  press,  by  which  a  pressure  of  18  cwt.  can  be  obtained  continually.     This  is  a  very 
neat  appliance.     The  cheese  remains  omder  the  press  three  days,  and  is  then  removed  to 
the  storing-room,  which  is  kept  at  a  temperature  of  60.     The  cheese  is  ripe  in  about 
six  months,  but  will  keep  twelve,  the  state  of  the  market  being  the  chief  consideration 
on  that  poinf 

It  is  obvious  that  on  farms  where  milk  is  sold  that  it  must  be  an  advantage  if 
saleable  butter  and  cheese  could  be  made,  for  it  must  be  the  means  of  preventing 
waste  at  certain  periods.  The  Scotch  farmers  always  adopt  this  course  if  they  cannot 
get  all  their  milk  away. 

I  venture  to  think  that  the  work  of  the  Eastern  Counties  Dairy  Institute  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  In  these  days  when  cereal  growing  is  carried  on  at  a  loss, 
every  eifort  must  be  made  to  turn  from  this  main  road  to  the  bankruptcy  court,  and 
there  appears  to  be  some  hope  that  the  milk  industry  can  be  prosecuted  with  some 
success,  particularly  if  combmed  with  general  dairy  operations.  It  is  surely  worth  a 
combined  and  hearty  effort  on  the  part  of  the  agricultural  community  to  develop 
these  branches,  which  in  many  places  are  carried  on  by  methods,  and  with  skill  and 
knowledge,  inferior  to  that  displayed  by  our  foreign  neighbours,  who  are  now  able  to 
take  the  money  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  one  day  find  its  way  into  the  British 
&rmers'  pockets. 

10.  The  principal  market  towns  in  Suffolk  are  Ipswich  and  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  but  Markets. 
there  are  a  number  of  country  towns,  such  as  Stowmarket,  Woodbridge,  Wickham 
Market,  Framlingham,   Saxmundham,   Halesworth,  Eye,   Beccles,   Mildenhall,  and 
Lavenham,  in  which  markets  are  held.     Farmers  on  the  western  borders  find  New- 
market a  good  centre  for  the  sale  of  straw  and  other  produce.     On  the  north-west 

some  of  the  Suffolk  farmers  go  to  Thetford,  which  is  partly  in  Suffolk  and  partly  in 
Norfolk,  while  Lowestoft  and  Felixstowe,  particularly  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
are  found  to  be  good  markets. 

Some  districts  are  situated  very  badly  for  railways  and  markets.  In  tlie  Stow 
Union  I  visited  some  farmers  nine  miles  from  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  their  nearest  mnrket, 
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while  in  the  north-eajst  a  number  of  faj-ms  are  long  distances  from  eithef  markets  qr 
stations. 

Cattle,  sheep,  and  lambs  are  largely  sold  by  auction,  and  almost  universally  so  in  the 
case  of  lambs,  in  which  a  great  trade  is  carried  on. 

11.  The  acreage  under  wheat  in  1894  was  106,020  acres,  and  in  1874  160,022  acres, 
or  a  decrease  of  33  •  7  per  cent.  The  acreage  of  barley*  in  the  same  period  increased 
from  140,158  acres  to  146,392  acres,  or  4  •  4  per  cent.  Oats,  of  which  not  much  is 
grown  for  sale,  increased  from  12,490  acres  to  35,209  acres.  The  acreage  of  rye 
increased  by  841  acres,  of  peas  by  715  acres,  while  that  of  beans  decreased  by  11,823 
acres.f    [Appendix  A.  9  A.] 

12.  The  total  acreage  of  green  crops  decreased  between  1874  and  1894  by  8,809  acres. 
Clovers,  sanf oin,  and  green  crops  under  rotation,  both  for  hay  and  not  for  hay,  increased 
from  83,095  acres  to  90,560  acres,  or  8*9  per  cent.,  while  permanent  pasture,  both  for 
hay  and  not  for  hay,  increased  from  143,606  acres  to  185,176  acres,  or  28*9  per  cent. 
[Appendix  A.  9  A.] 

13.  Between  1874  and  1894  tiie  number  of  cattle  of  all  sorts  decreased  from  70,894 
to  62,772,  or  11*4,  and  the  number  of  sheep  decreased  from  505,643  to  403,302,  or 
20*2  per  cent.     The  number  of  horses  increased  by  1,704  and  pigs  by  11,948. 

The  cattle  in  the  county  are  chiefly  shorthorns,  red  polls.  There  have  been,  and  are, 
some  noted  breeders  of  the  latter  class.  Herefords,  Devons,  Channel  Islands  cattle, 
and  Irish  shorthorns  are  also  to  be  foimd. 

The  sheep  in  the  county  are  the  Black-faced  Suffolk,  of  which  there  are  many  welL 
known  breeders.  The  Suffolk  Sheep  Society,  of  which  Mr.  Prentice  is  secretary,  has 
proved  of  great  utility  in  keeping  the  breed  pure.  There  are  also  several  well-known 
flocks  of  South  downs. 

The  Suffolk  horses  are  a  distinctive  feature  and  are  well  known  at  shows  and  else- 
where.    [Appendix  A.  9  B.] 

14.  I  can  give  no  information  with  regard  to  the  size  of  estates  in  the  county  since 
the  date  of  Mr.  Druoe's  visit  to  the  county  on  behalf  of  the  Duke  of  Bichmond's  Com- 
mission.    The  following  figures  were  then  given : — 


Sixe. 

Nomber. 

Extent  of  Lan4$. 

A. 

B.  p. 
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- 
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- 
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19,276 

912,437 
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•  Origin  op  thb  Chevallieb  Barley. 

"About  the  year  1820,  John  Andrews,  a  labourer  of  Mr.  Edward  Dove,  of  Ulverston  Hall,  Debenham,  had 
been  threshing  barley,  and  on  his  return  home  at  night,  complained  of  his  feet  being  very  uneasy^  and  on 
taking  off  his  shoes,  he  discovered  in  one  of  them  part  of  a  very  &ne  ear  of  barley — it  struck  him  as  being 
particularly  so — and  he  was  careful  to  have  it  preserved.  He  afterwards  planted  the  few  grains  from  it  in  his 
garden,  and  the  following  year  Dr.  and  Mr.  Charles  Chevallier,  coming  to  Andrews'  dwelling  to  inspect  some 
repairs  going  on  (the  cottage  belonging  to  the  doctor),  saw  three  or  four  ears  of  the  Imrley  growing.  He 
request^  it  might  be  kept  for  him  when  ripe.  The  doctor  sowed  a  small  ridge  with  the  produce  thus 
obtained,  and  kept  it  by  itself  until  he  grew  sufficient  to  plant  an  aero,  and  from  this  acre  the  produce  was  11 J 
coombs  (about  the  year  1825  or  1826).  This  was  again  planted,  and  from  the  increase  thence  arising,  he  began 
to  dispose  of  it,  ,and  from  that  time  it  has  been  js^radually  getting  into  repute.  It  is  now  well  known  in  roost 
of  the  corn  markets  in  the  kingdom  and  also  in  many  parts  of  the  Continent,  America,  Ac,  and  is  called 
the  Chevallier  bar  lev." — Extract  from  MS.  History  of  Debenham^  ^^4''^j  «w  possession  of  Mrs,  Lock^  of 
Debenham. 

f  The  following  figures  are  given  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Little.  [Ratio  of  corn  corps  to  cultivated  area=100.]  In 
10  years,  1872-^1,  com  crops=49*8  of  cultivated  area;  in  5  years,  1887-91 =46 -3  ;  and  3  years,  1892-94= 
46-4.  In  10  years,  1872-81,  wheat  crops=19'l  ;  in  S  years,  1887-91  =  16*5 ;  in  5  years,  1692-94=15-0. 
In  10  years,  1872-81,  barley  crops=19-2;  in  1887-91  =  18-7;  in  1892-94a5l8-4.  In  10  years,  1872-81, 
oats=2*0;  in  1887-93=27;  in  1892-94=4-1. 
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Mr.  Druce  points  out  that  there  are  74  properties  between  2,000  and  20,000  acres 
comprising  387,250  acres,  and  1,205  properties  between  100  and  1,000  acres 
comprising  327,311  acres. 

Mr.  Druce  also  stated  the  sizes  of  farms  in  1880  to  be  as  follows : — 


Date. 

50  acres  and 
under. 

From  50  to    From  100  to 
100  acres.        800  acres. 

From  300  to 
500  acres. 

From  500  to 
1,000  acres. 

Above  1,000 
acres. 

Total. 

Number  of  Holdings,   1880 
Acreage  of  Holdings,  1880 

No. 
5,643 

Acres. 
67,033 

No. 
1,330 

Acres. 
99,878 

No. 

1,891 

Acres. 
333,977 

No. 
395 

Acres. 
143,872 

No. 
161 

Acres. 
108,478 

No. 

14 

Acres. 
19,017 

No. 
9,434 

Acres. 
777,255 

I  have  no  figures  to  show  that  the  number  of  small  farms  has  decreased  in  the  county 
smce  1880,  but  in  some  cases  I  found  that  they  had  been  absorbed  into  large  ones, 
"  it  being  stated  that  the  small  ones  have  been  squeezed  out  by  the  hard  times.'* 


Ill, — Buildings,  Drainage,  and  Water  Supply. 

16.  It  is  difScult  to  make  a  general  statement  as  to  the  structure  and  condition  of  Condition  of 
the  farm  buildings  in  such  a  large  county,  for  they  greatly  vary.     But,  taking  the  farm  build- 
average,  they  compare  unfavourably  with  those  in  Lincolnshire  where  I  had  previously  "^" 
visited.     In  the  first  place,  they  are  generally  not  so  well  built,  there  being  a  good 
deal  of  lath  and  plaster,  wood,  and  thatch  used  as  materials  instead  of  brick,  slate,  and 
tiles  as  in  Lincolnshire,  neither  are  they  so  commodious  or  convenient.     Dutch  bams, 
covered  yards  and  middens  seemed  uncommon,  and  their  state  of  repair  in  many 
cases  gave  ample  evidence  of  the  effect  the  depression  is  having  on  the  spending  power 
of  the  landowners. 

But  on  some  of  the  large  estates  the  buildings  are  excellent,  both  as  regards  material 
and  convenience.,  and  are  also  maintained  in  first  rate  order. 

I  may  say  that  the  state  of  the  buildings  was  never  put  forward  as  a  grievance,  and 
I  do  not  think  the  subject  was  mentioned  at  any  of  the  meetings  or  inquiries  unless 
I  myself  first  broached  it.  In  Appendix  B.  10  {d),  I  have  set  out  the  replies  of 
farmers  in  certain  unions  as  regards  the  sufficiency  and  state  of  their  buildings. 

The  committee  of  the  West  SuflEblk  meeting  appreciated  the  difficulty  of  dealing 
with  this  question  in  a  district  where  the  state  of  the  buildings  so  greatly  varied,  and 
in  answer  to  my  written  inquiry  they  stated,  *^  On  some  estates  very  good  ;  on  others 
"  out  of  repair." 

Mr.  J.  A.  Smith,  Secretary  of  the  Akenham  Dairy  Company,  who  gives  instruction 
in  dairying  in  farmhouses,  does  not  give  a  good  account  of  the  dairies  or  sheds,  and 
he  has  some  excellent  opportunities  for  observation.  But  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that, 
as  Suffolk  is  not  a  dairying  county,  good  dairies  can  hardly  be  expected.  On  this 
subject  Mr.  Smith  says  :  '^  Generally  the  accommodation  for  dairying  is  wretched  in 
**  the  extreme  and  very  discouraging  to  farmers.  As  a  rule,  the  only  room  which  is 
*'  used  as  a  dairy  has  to  serve  as  a  larder  as  well,  and  is  in  close  proximity  to  a  farm- 
"  yao'd,  or  some  noxious  cesspool. 

**  Further,  there  is  great  want  of  proper  housing  for  cattle.  It  is  almost  impossible 
"  to  study  the  comfort  of  the  cow,  on  which  the  success  of  dairying  depends." 

16.  Mr.  Forrest  (330  acres),  a  Lanarkshire  man  \vho  has  been  farming  in  Suffolk  for  Evidence  of 
12  years,  stated  :  **  The  accommodation  for  cattle  and  pigs  in  Suffolk  is  not  so  generally  Scotch 
"  good  as  in  Scotland.     The  buildings  in  Suffolk  are  generally  second  class."  '     ''"° 


farmers  on 
Suffolk 


Mr.  Graham  (248  acres),  an  Ayrshire  man,  stated :  '^  The  accommodation  for  cattle  buildings. 
is  generally  not  so  good  as  in  Scotland,  and  the  sheds  are  not  built  of  such 


good 


Note.- 


-I  saw  the  following  inscription  on  a  stone  in  a  farm  in  South  Suffolk  : — 
"  Here  lies  the  horse  George.     Born  in  Ireland  in  1804. 
Died  and  buried  here  October  15,  1836. 
He  carried  his  master  in  the  wars  in 
Portugal,  Spain  and  France  from  1808  to  1815, 
who,  grateful  for  his  services,  pensioned  him  off 
on  this  farm  in  his  old  age  and  erected  this  stone  to  his  memory.'* 

NoTB,^ — Arthur  Young  in  the  "  Annals  of  Agriculture,"  referring  to  the  size  of  pi-opertics  in  Suffolk,  says : 
When  I  was  at  Aspal  (1786)  (the  seat  of  Mr.  Chevallier),  a  wager  of  good  cheer  was  decided  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  one  gentleman  betted  another  that  there  was  not,  in  Suffolk,  70  men  that  possessed  a  thousand 
pounds  a  year  in  the  county.     He  lost,  for  more  than  that  number  were  ascertained/' 
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Evidence  of 
Devonshire 
farmers  on 
Suffolk 
buildings. 
Buildings 
best  on  large 
properties. 


Dutch  barne 


Drainage  of 
farm  pre- 
mises. 


**  matenal.  My  landlord  here  has  put  me  up  a  large  shed  for  60  cattle,  which  does 
**  quite  well,  but  it  is  made  of  wood,  and  in  Scotland  it  would  be  made  of  stone. 
**  The  authorities  in  my  district  in  Scotland  would  not  pass  this  shed," 

Mr.  Nesbitt,  an  Ayrshire  man  (296  acres),  said :  "  The  Ayrshire  buildings  are  far 
"  more  substantial  than  the  Suffolk  ones.  The  sheds  there  are  all  thick  stone.  Here 
"  they  are  of  wood.'* 

37.  Three  Devonshire  men  said  that  they  thought  the  accommodation  for  cattle  was 
sufficient,  and  compared  favourably  with  that  in  Devonshire,  but  one  expressed  a 
contrary  opinion. 

18.  I  do  not  think,  without  going  into  great  detail  with  reference  to*  this  subject  in 
the  various  parts  of  the  county,  that  I  can  usefully  lay  any  further  evidence  before  the 
Commission. 

In  this  county,  as  in  all  others  I  have  visited,  the  large  owners,  who  have  most 
capital,  and  who  also  take  a  pride  in  maintaining  the  condition  of  their  estates,  and 
show  an  interest  in  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  tenants,  who  are  bound  to 
them  by  traditional  as  well  as  pecuniary  ties,  keep  their  buildings  in  the  best  order, 
and,  in  recent  years,  have  often  done  so  at  a  great  sacrifice,  for  in  many  cases  the 
rental  of  the  farms  does  not  cover  the  outgoings.  But  there  are  cases,  even  on  large 
estates,  where  the  owners  are  so  sorely  pressed  for  money  that  they  have  had  to 
abandon  all  hope  of  maintaining  the  former  standard  of  excellence,  and  to  merely 
execute  such  •  repairs  as  are  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  the  tenants  to  carry  on 
their  business. 

And,  if  this  is  the  case  on  large  properties,  it  can  be  readily  surmised  that  the 
ruinous  state  of  some  of  the  buildings  and  sheds  on  the  smaller  ones  bear  eloquent 
testimony  to  sad  stories  of  pecuniary  ruin,  which  the  fall  in  prices  has  brought  to 
small  owners,  widows,  spinsters,  and  others  who  have  either  inherited  land,  their  sole 
means  of  livelihood,  or  who  have  themselves,  in  the  more  prosperous  times,  put  their 
all  in  what  they  were  then  advised  would  bring  them  a  comfortable  income. 

In  going  round  the  district  on  several  occasions  with  agents,  who  had  people  of  this 
class  for  their  clients,  small  farmers  pointed  to  the  miserable  condition  of  their  buildings 
and  sheds,  and  it  was  evident  that  in  consequence  they  must  be  put  to  great 
inconvenience.  But  when  the  agents  related  the  distressing  position  in  which  the 
owners  were  placed,  sometimes  almost  reduced  to  want,  and  showed  from  books  that 
little  or  no  profit  was  coming  from  the  farms,  it  was  abundantly  clear  that  there  was 
no  source  from  which  further  expenditure  could  come,  and  the  further  ruin  of  the 
buildings  seemed  only  a  question  of  time. 

19.  Being  accustomed  to  the  north  of  England,  and  having  reported  for  the  B/Oyal 
Commission  on  both  Cumberland  and  Lancashire,  I  was  struck  with  the  absence  of 
Dutch  bams  in  Suffolk,  as  compared  with  the  northern  coimties.  Of  course,  in  the 
north  more  rain  falls,  and  farmers  there  have  frequently  to  get  their  hay  in  whenever 
opportunity  offers  between  rainy  days,  but  I  am  sure  that  they  save  a  quantity  of  hay 
from  being  spoiled  by  having  ])utch  barns  in  which  to  run  their  waggons  and  carts 
when  loaded  with  hay,  and  they  can  moreover  unload  and  stack  their  hay  under  cover 
on  a  wet  day. 

I  saw  when  in  Suffolk  two  very  big  stacks  half  made  from  a  magnificent  crop  of 
hay  on  a  landowner's  home  farm,  which  had  been  saved  during  a  fine  hot  week,  but 
on  these  half  imtde  stacks  drenching  rain  fell  for  some  10  days,  while  several  large 
waggons  loaded  with  hay  stood  in  his  fields  to  be  ruined  by  the  wet.  When  I  suggested 
a  Dutch  bam  he  asked  me  where  the  money  was  to  come  from,  but  a  good  deal  of  it 
would  come  from  the  difference  in  the  value  of  a  splendid  crop  of  hay,  out  of  a  park 
some  hundreds  of  years  old,  well  saved,  instead  of  being  sadly  spoilt  in  quality  by  the 
wet. 

20.  With  reference  to  the  drainage  of  farm  premises  the  same  remarks  apply  as  in 
the  case  of  the  buildings,  namely,  that  the  large  owners  attend  to  them  best,  and 
where  the  buildings  are  good  the  drainage  is  usually  so  too.  But  I  venture  to  say 
that  some  farmers  could  with  advantage  attend  more  to  the  drainage  of  their  yards 
than  they  do,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  tidiness  and  comfort,  but  also  to  prevent  waste 
of  their  liquid  manure.  I  have  not  infrequently  seen  this  flowing  away  down  the 
gutter,  or,  worse  still,  into  the  pond  out  of  which  the  cattle  and  horses  drink. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Smith  considers  that  the  drainage  is  very  inferior,  and  says  that  such  a 
stale  of  things  is  a  great  drawback  to  dairying.  He  says :  "  I  should  say  that  the 
**  proper  drainage  of  the  farm  homesteads  has  not  been  carried  out  in  more  than  five 
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"  per  cent,  of  the  farms.  As  at  present  arranged  the  soluble  portions  of  the  manure 
**  are  frequently  washed  into  the  horse  pond." 

At  Wickhambrook  the  farmers  said :  "  The  drainage  of  the  farm  buildings  is  defec- 
"  tive.    It  often  just  runs  into  ditches  by  the  road-side.'* 

21.  It  was  impossible  for  me  to  make  any  detailed  inquiries  on  the  supply  of  water.  Water 
But  no  witnesses  came  forward  to  say  that  they  suffered  from  the  supply,  either  as  ^^PP^y- 
regards  quantity  or  quality.     In  the  farmers'  replies  in  Appendix  B.  10  {d.)  one  says 

that  it  is  not  good,  and  the  rest  state  it  is  satisfactory. 

The  chairmen  of  various  boards  of  guardians  informed  me  that  this  matter  had  been 
much  looked  into  of  late  by  sanitary  authorities,  and  that  a  great  improvement  had 
taken  place  in  this  respect. 

When  reporting  on  the  Thingoe  Union  to  the  Royal  Commission  on,  Labour  in 
1892, 1  made  somewhat  exhaustive  inquiries  on  this  sabject,  and,  though  some  com- 
plaints were  made  there  that  the  only  water  procurable  was  from  ponds,  generally 
speaking  the  supply  was  good,  and  the  sanitary  authority  in  recent  years  had  caused 
a  large  number  of  wells  to  be  simk,  and  had  generally  paid  much  attention  to  this 
subject. 

22.  Individual  complaints  were  made  in  a  number  of  districts  that  the  drainage  of  I>rai^iag«  of 
the  land  had  been  neglected  since  the  depression ;  but,  generally  speaking,  the  drainage  **^^  ^^^' 
on  good  land  has  been  fairly  maintained,  while  on  ba^  land  this  has  not  by  any  means 

been  always  the  case.  It  must  be  obvious  that  on  land  which  is  let  for  between  5«. 
and  10^.  an  acre  tithe  free,  there  can  be  no  margin  left  with  which  to  drain  land  at 
the  cost  of  TL  an  acre,  and  also  to  keep  the  premises  in  repair,  and  pay  the  other 
necessary  outgoings. 

The  West  Suffolk  Committee  did  not  attribute  the  deterioration  of  the  land  there  to 
want  of  draining,  but  at  the  meeting  at  Lavenham  it  was  stated :  "  The  drainage  of 
"  the  land  has  been  much  neglected  during  the  last  10  years."  At  Wickhambrook, 
*^  The  drainage  of  the  land  has  gone  back  since  1880."  But  in  the  north-east,  Mr. 
Girling,  vice-chairman  of  the  Blything  Board  of  Guardians,  said  that  the  land  in  that 
district  was  not,  as  a  rule,  worse  drained  than  it  was.     [Appendix  B.  10  (d.).'] 

23.  In  Suffolk,  I  should  think  that  some  of  the  l)est  cottages  in  England  are  to  be  Condition  of 
found,  and  some  of  the  very  worst.  The  best  belong  to  the  large  landowners,  the  *^®  cottages, 
worst  to  small  tradesmen  and  speculators,  who  buy  up  old  ones  in  the  open  villages, 

with  the  object  of  making  money,  or  they  have  been  inherited  by  some  person 
without  means  from  a  relation,  who  invested  his  savings  in  them,  and  are  frequently 
mortgaged.  But  landowners,  who  have  built  labourers'  cottages,  always  state  that  it  is 
impossible  to  build  comfortable  cottages  with  gardens,  and  let  them  at  a  rent  which 
labourers  can  afford  to  pay,  to  bring  in  anything  like  a  remunerative  return.  The 
speculator,  however,  buys  up  worn-out,  dilapidated,  tumble-down  old  premises, 
frequently  not  proof  against  wind  or  rain,  made  of  lath,  plaster,  and  thatch,  often 
with  no  adequate  sanitary  arrangements,  or  garden,  and  lets  them  at  a  higher  rent 
than  those  of  the  neighbouring  landowner,  which  cost  between  300Z.  and  400Z.  a 
pair.* 

I  could  give  numbers  of  examples  to  prove  this  assertion,  but  I  will  only  quote  the 
evidence  which  was  tendered  at  a  meeting  held  in  Barrow  in  West  Suffolk  by  me 
for  the  B;Oyal  Commission  on  Labour  in  1892  : — 

Mr.  O.  D,  Johnson  (vice-chairman  of  the  county  council) :—"  This  is  an  open 
"  village,  where  rents  are  high,  as  they  belong  to  speculators,  small  owners,  and  shop- 
"  keepers." 

(A  labourer) :  The  local  secretary  of  the  Eastern  Counties  Federation : — *'  My 
**  cottage  is  rented  at  4Z.  11^.  a  year  and  has  not  a  scrap  of  garden.  My  landlord  is  a 
'*  small  speculative  builder.  I  know  one  cottage  he  bought  for  16/.  and  lets  for  3/. 
"  a  year." 

(A  labourer) : — "  I  have  to  shift  my  bedstead  to  stop  the  rain.  My  room  is  7  feet 
"  6  inches  by  6  feet  9  inches.  There  are  two  bedrooms  of  the  same  size.  It  is  hardly 
"  a  prisoner's  cell.  Twenty-one  people  go  to  one  closet.  The  house  is  built  of  clay, 
"  and  the  mortar  is  very  bad  indeed.     The  rent  is  3/.  10«.*' 

I  also  quote  in  my  report  the  evidence  of  a  railway  porter,  who  stated  that  cottage 
property  was  the  best  investment  for  a  poor  man's  savings. 


♦  The  Marquis  of  Bristol  lets  his  excellent  cottages  with  gardens  at  1*.  a  week, 
o    86009.  C 
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M  And  1  venture  to  say  that  so  long  as  it  is  made  possible  for  small  apecnifttors  and 
working  men  to  consider  cottage  property  the  best  investment,  so  long  will  the 
pres^it  state  o£  things  continue ;  and,  further,  that^  in  my  opimcm,!  in  many^cawes  the 
more  popular  control  is  given  in  these  matters  the^  more  the  present  evila  are  likely 
ijo  remain.  And  I  venture  to  say  that  the  responsibility  fpr  the  moral  and  material 
welfare  of  the  labourers  cannot  be  shifted  from  the  shoulders  of  the  community  by 
the  plea  that  they  have  given  the  laboureo's  control  of  their  own  aflfairs. 

I  ask  whether  a  remedy  is  likely  to  be  f  oimd  if  the  "  speculators,  small  owners,  and 
tradesm^i/'  or  the  railway  porter,  or  the  working  men  with  savings  invested  in  these 
cottages,  sit  on  a  board  to  determine  whether  the  owners  shall  have  closing  orders 
served  upon  them. 

Or  whether  the  small  grocer  I  heard  of  in  one  village,  who  had  bought  up  a  quantity 
of  dilapidated  houses,  and  let  them  to  labourers  on  the  condition  that  they  bought  hig 
groceries,  would  have  a  very  keen  interest  in  reform  if  he  sat  on  the  board,  or  whether 
his  tenants,  if  any  of  them  were  his  colleagues,  would  be  likely  to  make  complaints 
particularly  if  they  were  behindhand  with  their  rent,  or  in  the  payment  of  their 
accounts.  And  further,  there  is,  I  regret  to  say,  a  considerable  feeling  of  indiff^ence 
among  the  labourers  themselves  with  reference  to  the  condition  of  their .  houses,  to 
overcrowding,  and  to  sanitary  accommodation ;  and  I  do.  not  think  that  the  initiative 
is  likely  to  be  taken  by  them.  I  have  been  greatly  struck  with  the  very  few  complaints 
labourers  in  the  eastern  counties  of  Norfolk,  ^Suffollf,  and  Oambridgeshire  have  made 
on  this  subject.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  they  are  in  many  cases,  and  some  have 
come  under  my  observation,  likely  to  place  obstacles  in.  the  way  of  .  reformation, 
because  they  consider  their  present  houses  are  in  a  convenient  position,  or  because 
they  are  attached  to  them  on  sentimental  grounds,  or  because  they  do  not  realise  the 
discomforts  of  their  surroundings  to  such  an  extent  as  would  be  expected. 

The  sanitary  bodies  have  great  power.  They  have  the  power  to  condemn  or  to  dose 
houses  if  not  repaired,  It  is  ^fficult  to  see  what  greater  powers  could  be  given  them, 
but  I  venture  to  think  that  much  good  might  be  done  if  the  recommendations  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Labour  were  carried  out,  -or  if  there  was  some  periodical  inspec- 
tion by  independent  members  of  the  county  council  or  an  official  of  a  Government 
•J  '^  office.  This  might  have  the  effect  of  stirring  up  an  indifferent,  or  of  compelling  a 
self-interested,  local  body  to  insist  that  repairs  should  be  carried  out,  that  drainage 
should  be  attended  to,  and  that  houses  unfit  for  habitation  should  be  closed. 

In  my  reports  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Labour  I  took  great  pains  to  put  the 
condition  of  the  labourers*  cottages  in  the  open  villages  in  the  Thingoe  Union  before 
the  Commission,  and  a  great  deal  of  evidence  thereon  can  be  found  in  Vol.  L, 
Part  III.  The  Senior  Assistant  Commissioner,  Mr.  W.  C.  Little,  in  his  final  report  to 
the  Royal  Commission  on  Labour,  smnmarised  my  evidence  and  figures,  and  made 
pertain  recommendations  on  this  impqrtant  subject,  Vol.  Vt,  Parti. 
>  And  on  the  present  occasion  I  have  again  referred  at  some  little  length  to  the 
housing  of  the  labourers  in  the  open  villages,  and  made  reference  to  Mr.  W.  C.  Little's 
suggestions,  which  were  incorporated  in  the  final  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Labour,  because  I  do  not  think  that  I  should  be  discharging  my  duty,  having  seen. 
what  I  have  seen,  imless  I  again  drew  attention  to  the  feet  that,  though  the  machinery 
exists  by  which  reform  could  be  carried  out,  the  m£bchine  is  not  worked  owing  in  some 
cases  to  indifference,  in  some  to  misplaced  sympathy,  in  some  to  inactive  officials,  in 
others  it  may  be  to  influences  and  motives  not  altogether  to  be  praised. 

IV. — Tenure  and  Rent. 

Tenure.  24.  Most  tenancies  are  yearly  ones,  commencing  on  October  11th,  and  very  few 

leases  'are  now  in  existence.  More  frequently  a  yearly  notice  is  given  on  either  side, 
but  a  six  months'  notice  is  not  uncommon,  tenants  in  many  cases  preferring  to  be  free 
to  go  whenever  they  choose. 

Fixity  of  2^'  Practically  no  complaints  were  made  as  to  insecurity  of  tenure,  at  pubUc 

tenure.  meetings,  inquiries,  or  in  private.     I  do  not  think  it  can  be  said  that  anything  of  the 

sort  exists  ;  a  great  deal  of  land  is  unlet,  a  very  great  deal  is  let  at  almost  nominal 
rents,  because  owners  cannot  afford  to  cultivate  it  themselves ;  landowners  find  great 
difficulty  in  retaining  their  tenants,  and  a  stfll  greater  difficulty  in  getting  new  ones ; 
in  short,  tenants  in  the  greater  parf.  of  the  county  can  dictate  their  own  terms;  and 
landlords  are  prepared  to  make  any  sacrifice  either  to  retain  or  acquire  them. 

Under  these  circumstances,  even  if  landowners  were  inclined  to  be  harsh,  and  the 
evidence  of  the  farmers  goes  to  show  that  the  contrary  is  the  case,  they  are  not  in  a 
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position  to  put '  any  pressure  on  tenants j  or  even  to  refuse  their  demands  in  many 

oases. 

-   Pi*obably  no  one  has  had'  more  experience  in  Stiff  oik,  both  as  to  the  8«Je  «id  4etttAj5 

of  land,  than  Messirs.  Biddell  and  Blenco\*e,  and  Mr.  Blencowe  said :  *^T^e  tenants 

•^'  can  now  make  their  own  terms,  and  they  are  now  the  masters." 

Mr.  Andrew  Boa,  agent  to  the  Hon.  W.  F.  J).  Smith,  stated  that  he  had  never 
heard  any  farmer  ever  complain  of  want  of  security  of  tenure.  Mr.  BMwell,  land 
agent,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  «aid :  *'  The  tenants  can  now  make  the  best  barf^ain  out 
*^  "and  out."  Mr:  Alfred  Preston,  auctioneer,  said :  "  A  farmer  can  now  drive  his  own 
"  bargain.  Formerly  a  man's  pedigree,  politics,  and  character  had  to  be  right.  The 
**  apron-string  farmers  have  gone/'  And  Mr.  Preston  made  a  further  statement 
which  shows  the  inducement  landlords  have  to  keep  old  tenants,  if  only  on  the  ground 
of  expediency.  He  said  :  *'  The  old  tenants  are  the  cheapest  to  the  landlords.  Thev 
*^  have  been  brought  up  in  the  old  buildings,  and  don't  want  new  ones  like  the  fresi 
"  tenants." 

Mr.  Wrinch,  who  farms  1,500  acres  by  the  Orwell,  said :  **  The  question  of  security 
"  of  tenure  does  not  arise.  As  long  as  we  pay  our  rents  we  can  stop  for  ever.  There 
"  is  no  end  of  bosh  talked  about  that." 

Mr.  Snell,  who  farms  largely  near  Ipswich,  said :  "  The  tenant  has  as  good  a  chance 
^'  as  anyx)ne,  as  he  can  get  what  terms  he  likes  from  his  landlord." 

Mr.  Alfred  Smith,  of  Rendlesham,  said :  "  There  is  ample  security  for  any  tenant 
"  on  a  big  estate.  I  would  rather  be  a  tenant  under  Lord  Rendlesham  and  Lord 
"  Bristol  than  be  an  owner  of  land." 

The  farmers  at  the  meeting  at  Lavenham  stated  :  **  As  to  fixity  of  tenure,  we  are 
"  all  too  much  fixed  already." 

Mr.  Payne,  farmer,  1,800  acres,  chairman  of  the  Risbridge  Board  of  Guardians, 
said :  "  People  can  have  their  farms  at  their  own  price,  and  on  their  own  terms.** 
Mr.  Girling,  farmer,  vice-chairman  of  the  Blything  Board  of  Guardians,  said  :  '*  We 
"  have  security  of  tenure  enough.  We  want  no  more.  We  can  secure  what  we  want 
'*  from  the  landlord.  The  people  we  want  security  from  are  the  law-makers.  They 
"  are  our  greatest  enemies." 

Mr.  O,  D.  Johnson,  who  farms  largely  at  Barrow,  said :  "  Nowadays  the  twelve 
"  months'  notice  under  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  is  injurious  to  many  farmers, 
"  who  would  prefer  a  six  months'  notice.'* 

Only  three  witnesses  stated  that  they  considered  there  was  not  sufficient  security  of 
tenure- 
One  was  at  the  Ipswich  meeting,  but  those  present  appeared  to  entirely  differ  from 
his  views,  and  Mr.  Herman  BiddeU  asked  this  witness,  who  suggested  that  the  land 
would  be  better  farmed  if  there  was  more  security,  whether  there  was  any  evidence  of 
the  land  of  owners  being  farmed  better,  or  being  in  a  cleaner  condition,  than  of  the 
tenant  farmers,  and  he  could  not  say  that  there  was.* 

And  a  large  tenant  farmer  immediately  rose  and  stated,  with  the  evident  approval 
of  the  meeeting  :  '*  The  tenant  farmer  can  now  make  his  own  terms.  You  can  hire 
"  land  anywhere.  There  is  entire  freedom  of  contract  now.  If  a  farmer  has  money 
"  in  his  pocket  and  wants  to  take  a  farm,  he  can  do  so  on  very  good  terms.  Those 
"  who  are  farming  their  own  land  are  no  better  off  than  tenants." 

Another  witness  complained  of  having  been  given  notice  to  quit  on  account  of 
differences  he  and  his  landlord  had  over  game  preserving,  and,  though  I  have  no 
doubt  at  all  that  this  farmer  gave  his  evidence  in  aU  honesty,  I  had  no  opportunity 
of  hearing  the  facts  from  the  owner's  point  of  view. 

Also  Mr.  Nunn,  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  said :  "  There  is  not  sufficient  security  for  a 
*^  good  man.  If  a  man  farms  badly  he  is  safe  as  a  house.  What  we  want  are  long 
"  leases  with  the  option  of  a  break." 

But  the  weight  of  evidence  is  against  Mr.  Nunn's  view,  and  moreover  no  case  was 
brought  to  my  notice  of  any  former  having  been  given  notice  to  quit,  much  less  a  good 
one,  except  the  one  mentioned  above.  Although  some  might  think  that  the  granting 
of  a  long  lease  to  a  tenant,  giving  the  latter  the  option  of  a  break,  and  not  the  landlord, 
ifi  a  somewhat  one-sided  arrang^nent,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  are  many 
Suffolk  landlords,  who  would  be  glad  to  make  it  if  they  had  the  opportunity. 

•  The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  received  in  February  1896  : — **  One  of  our  leading  and  most 
"  popular  *  yeoman  '  farmers  is  just  being  sold  up.  Twenty  years  ago  his  father  owned  about  1,000  acres,  and 
"  was  known  to  have  20,000/.    The  property  has  been  an  example  of  good  forming  for  the  last  40  years/^ 
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But  it  is  not  worth  burdening  this  report  with  further  evidence,  when  agents  and 
farmers  agree  that  the  question  does  not  arise  in  SuflTolk.  In  fact,  farmers  sometimes 
almost  resented  my  asking  them  questions  of  this  nature,  on  the  ground  that  the  pre- 
sent deplorable  straits  they  were  in  were  due  to  low  prices,  and  that  discussions  on 
conditions  of  tenure  were  quite  beside  the  point,  and  calculated,  as  one  farmer  put  it, 
to  obscure  the  main  issue. 

It  is  agreeable  to  be  able  to  record  that  so  far  from  there  being  strained  relations 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  quite  the  contrary  is  the  case,  and  the  following  statement 
was  made  by  a  tenant  farmer  amid  applause  at  the  large  meeting  in  the  Town  U all  at 
Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

'^  Landlords  and  tenants  have  pulled  together,  and  done  everything  they  could  to 
help  each  other." 

And  again,  Mr.  Ling  wood  stated  at  the  meeting  at  Mr.  Snell's :  *'  Many  tenants  care 
**  for  the  welfare  of  their  landlords  as  much  as  for  their  own."  With  reference  to  the 
length  of  tenure  which  is  the  most  desirable,  Mr.  B.  Cooper,  formerly  agent  to  the  Duke 
of  Grafton,  said :  "  The  best  security  to  give  a  tenant  is  a  four  years'  lease,  renewable 
"  every  two  years,  this  prevents  little  quarrels  being  made  too  much  of,  they  are  forgotten 
**  in  four  years." 

Mr.  W.  Biddell,  agent,  owner,  and  formerly  M.P.,  stated  :  *' A  six  months'  notice  to  a 
"  good  farmer  is  a  cruel  thing,  as  he  can't  get  sufficient  out  of  the  farm.  But  under 
"  twelve  months'  notice  he  can  get  out  what  he  is  not  allowed  for.  My  advice  to  my 
"  clients  is  ^  give  tenants  a  two  years'  notice.'  " 

Mr.  F.  Gittus,  of  Mildenhall,  said  :  "  My  father  and  I  have  been  here  50  years 
•*  on  a  two  years'  agreement.  This  is  the  best  sort  of  agreement  a  man  can  have  ;  it 
"  gives  a  tenant  fair  security,  and  enables  the  landlord  to  get  rid  of  a  bad  tenant." 

But  many  farmers  stated  that  they  preferred  a  yearly  .agreement,  and  in  fact  by  far 
the  greater  majority  are  farming  under  these  conditions  by  their  own  choice. 

The  sitting  26.  I  will  now  deal  vrith  the  question  sometimes  raised  that  the  sitting  tenant  in 
tenant.  some  cases  pays  a  higher  rent  than  a  new  one  on  the  same  property ;  and  further,  does 

not  get  the  same  consideration  in  the  way  of  new  buildings,  drainage,  or  repairs. 

In  the  first  place,  in  the  present  deplorable  condition  of  agriculture  in  Suffolk,  I 
have  already  indicated  that  the  landlords  have  to  accede  to  a  very  great  extent  to  the 
demands  made  upon  them  by  their  tenants.  The  tenants  appreciate  just  as  much  as 
the  landlords  that,  except  in  a  few  exceptional  districts,  if  a  tenant  leaves  now  the 
landlord  will  probably  not  get  the  same  rent,  even  if  he  can  let  the  farm  at  all.  I 
believe  that  the  power  of  giving  notice  to  quit  is  now  generally  as  powerful  a  weapon 
in  the  hand  of  the  farmer  as  in  the  hand  of  the  landlord. 

When  driving  all  through  the  district  of  Halesworth  with  Mr.  Stanford,  land  agent, 
where  many  acres  are  unlet  and  large  tracts  are  let  at  10^.  an  acre,  the  landlord  paying 
tithe,  which  amounts  to  between  4.^.  and  5«.  an  acre,  Mr.  Stanford  stated  :  "  My  advice 
"  is  to  landlords  *  keep  your  tenants.*  Let  your  land  at  some  price,  but  above  all  things 
"  let  it."  And  this,  in  fact,  has  been  the  policy  adopted  by  landowners  in  recent  years, 
and  there  is  now  less  in  hand  than  there  was  some  six  or  seven  years  ago. 

The  farmers  at  the  meeting  at  Wickhambrook  stated :  **  The  sitting  tenant  has  now 
"  a  much  better  chance  than  he  had  twelve  years  ago.  Then  there  were  twelve 
"  or  fourteen  men  after  a  farm  before  a  man's  body  was  cold.  Now  there  is  no 
"  competition." 

Mr.  Alfred  Harwood,  of  Belstead,  also  said  that  some  sitting  tenants  are  paying  a 
higher  rent  than  new  tenants,  but  he  lives  near  Ipswich,  a  more  prosperous  district  than 
some.  Mr.  Harwood  stated  in  October  1894  :  "  Everyone  is  moving  or  contemplating 
doing  so,"  which  does  not  look  as  if  landowners  can  afford  to  dictate  terms.  In  fact, 
Mr.  Harwood  said :  **  A  new  tenant  and  a  landlord  now  deal  for  a  farm  on  a  strictly 
"  commercial  basis.  It  is  now  a  free  bargain,  and  a  landlord-  has  no  more  advantage 
"  in  deahng  than  the  tenant." 

This  being  the  case,  there  would  seem  no  reason  why  the  sitting  tenant  should  fear 
to  press  his  terms  on  his  landlord,  because  in  the  event  of  his  quitting,  tlie  landowner 
has  practically  no  chance  of  making  better  terms  for  himself. 

With  reference  to  this  subject  a  large  land  agent  expressed  the  opinion  that  he 
thought  it  often  escaped  observation  that  when  new  tenants  took  farms  they  were  often 
in  bad  condition,  and  that  they  were  let  cheaper  than  some  of  the  surrounding  farms 
on  that  accoimt. 

Another  agent  stated  that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  has  not  yet  been  repealed, 
and  that  as  long  as  tenants  preferred  yearly  tenancies,  so  long  would  they  run  some  risk 
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of  having  their  notice  to  quit  accepted,  if  the  landlords  thought  they  could  command 
the  same  rent  elsewhere.  But,  as  I  have  already  indicated,  landlords  have  largely 
realised  that  a  farm  let  at  a  low  rent  is  preferable  to  farming  it  themselves. 

27.  It  is  a  most  difficult  task  to  represent  what  rents  are  now  being  paid  in  Suffolk 
for  they  of  course  greatly  vary  according  to  the  quality  of  the  soil,  and  the  situation  of 
the  farms ;  but  I  will  give  some  general  evidence  on  this  subject  and  also  quote  some 
specific  instances. 

But  at  the  outset  it  should  be  stated  that  throughout  the  coimty  the  landlords  now 
pay  all  the  tithes,  which  are  frequently  between  4^.  and  58.  an  acre. 

The  top  price  for  agricultural  land  is  about  1/.  an  acre.  Mr.  William  Biddell  put  it 
at  this  sum,  as  also  did  Mr.  B.  Cooper,  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Mr.  Ilodwell,  of  Bury  St. 
^Edmunds,  and  Mr.  Symonds.  Mr.  Blencowe  said  that  it  is  very  exceptional  for  rent  to 
exceed  1/.  an  acre,  except  for  accommodation  land. 

But  nearly  all  the  land  is  let  under  11.  an  acre.  Ten  shillings  an  acre  is  a  common 
rent  in  some  districts,  but  there  are  many  instances  where  it  is  let  at  5^.  an  acre,  and  I 
came  across  cases  where  it  was  let  at  2s.  6d.  and  even  for  nothing.  I  was  told  of  a 
250  acre  farm  near  Hoxne  let  at  Is.  an  acre  the  first  year  and  rising  l^.  an  acre  for 
five  years. 

The  chairman  of  the  Plomesgate  District  Council  kindly  had  a  return  made  of  all  the 
land  in  the  Plomesgate  Union  which  was  let  in  February  1896  at  under  lOs.  an  acre,  tithe 
free,  and  it  comprises  10,197  acres,  or  13*4  per  cent,  of  the  total  acreage.  The  Long 
Melford  District  Council  did  not  make  a  return  of  how'  much  land  was  actually  let  at 
under  10s.  an  acre,  tithe  free,  in  the  Sudbury  Union,  but  of  how  much  land  was  not 
iDorth  \0s.  an  acre,  tithe  free,  to  rent.  They  returned  the  acreage  at  19,098  acres,  or 
about  24  per  cent,  of  the  total  acreage.  Of  course  the  figures  given  of  the  land  which 
islet  for  over  IQs.  an  acre,  but  not  worth  morCy  are  estimates  of  individuals.  It  should, 
however,  be  stated  that  the  value  of  the  land  in  each  parish  was  considered  by  practical 
farmers  nominated  by  the  district  council,  and  that  a  great  deal  of  care  and  trouble 
was  taken  in  making  the  return. 

In  Appendix  A.  8  (c?.)  will  be  found  an  interesting  Table  showing  the  assessment  of 
occupations  of  20  acres  and  upwards  in  the  Blything  Union  in  1873  and  1893.  Although 
these  holdings  include  in  some  cases  accommodation  land  in  no  case  is  the  rent  1/.  an 
acre.  In  this  Union  actual  rent  paid  is  not  taken  as  the  basis  for  assessment,  yet  three 
parishes  comprising  8,773  acres  are  assessed  under  10s.  an  acre,  and  19  parishes 
comprising  85,543  acre.s  between  10*.  and  15*.  an  acre.  The  rents  per  acre  in  the 
whole  union  (92,316  acres)  average  14s.  8rf. 

At  the  meeting  at  Wickhambrook,  which  is  situated  about  seven  miles  south-west  of 
Bury  St.  Edmunds,  the  farmers  put  the  marketable  value  of  the  farms  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood as  follows : — 

**  Best  land  10s.  an  acre,  a  good  deal  at  5«.,  and  some  2«.  Qd!' 

Mr.  B.  Cooper  informed  me  of  nine  farms  in  that  neighbourhood  which  he  recently 
let  at  4^.  3tf.  an  acre,  which  had  been  let  up  to  that  time  for  16«. 

In  Mildenhall  fen,  on  the  Cambridgeshire  borders  of  the  coimty,  Mr.  F.  Gittus 
informed  me  that  the  rents  of  the  small  forms  from  20  to  100  acres  in  that  neighbourhood 
were  from  10s.  to  15*.  an  acre,  and  that  the  very  best  land  used  for  market  gardening 
was  1/.  to  2i.  an  acre,  which  formerly  let  for  4^.  or  5Z.  an  acre. 

At  Halesworth,  in  the  north  of  the  county,  where  a  great  deal  of  land  is  unlet  and 
some  let  at  a  nominal  sum,  Mr.  Stanford,  auctioneer  and  estate  agent,  stated  that  if 
a  good  little  farm  of  60  to  70  acres,  well  situated  with  20  acres  of  pasture,  were  to  let, 
it  would  make  1/.  an  acre  as  the  top  price. 

I  will  now  give  a  few  examples  of  the  rent  paid  by  tenants,  and  tithe  paid  by 
landlords  per  acre,  on  certain  properties,  situated  in  diflferent  parts  of  Suffolk. 


Kame. 

Size  of  Property. 

Rent  per  Acre 
paid  by  Teiiaiit. 

Tithe  Paid  by 
Landlord. 

The  Marquis  of  Bristol          -             -            -            - 

Lord  Tolleroache       .            .            -            .            - 
Earl  of  Stradbroke    -            -            -            -            - 

I-iord  Henniker           .             -            -            -             - 

Hon.  W.  F.  D.  Smith            .            .            -            - 
Mr.  Brooke  ------ 

Mr.  Scrivener           .            -            .            .            - 

15,000  acres      - 
6,939      „ 
11,000    „ 
12,000    „ 
6,505      „ 
1,500      „ 
2,000      „ 

13*.  M. 

12*. 

15*.  \\\i. 

16*.  65. 

13*. 
14*.  3d, 

12*.  nd. 

4*.  6cf.  an  acre. 
Paid  by  landlord. 

3*.  %d,  an  acre. 
3*.  10c?.  an  acre. 
Paid  by  landlord. 
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Land  courts. 


^ze  of  i'armB.* 


Hon.  W. 
Lowtber, 


Mr.  Bemers. 


Bctat  per  Acre  |  Rent  pet  Acn 

i  paid  by  Tenant, '  paid.by  Tenant, 

Tithe  free.      I      Tithe  free. 


Up  to  100  acres 
Prom    100     to    400 

acres. 
Over  400  acres 


Colonel 
Bamacdiston. 


Rent  per*  Aere 
after  Landlord 
has  paid  Tithe. 


Sir  W.  Parker, 
Bart, 


Bent  per  Acre 

paid  l^. Tenant, 

Tithe  free. 


19«. 
145.  6d. 

7*.  6d. 


I8s, 
I2s.  to  21*. 

14*.  to  18*. 


123.  Od. 
ds.Od, 

69,  Sd. 


19s.  9d.] 
Ss.2d. 

15#. 
(One  farm.) 


LordDe 
Saomarez. 


Boot  per  Aere 

paid  V  Tenant, 

Tithe  &ee. 


.  19t.  Id. 
17*.  9d. 

9s.  4d. 


Sir  Savile 

CroBsley,  Bart., 

M.P. 


Rent  per  Acre 
'inohiaing  tithe. 


.   20#. 
I5s. 

21f. 

(Two  fiurms.) 


Bestrictions 
as  to  sale 
and  growth 
of  crops. 


*  On  all  these  properties  the  landlord  pays  the  tithe. 

t  Not  inclading  allotment  tenants,  or  those  who  hire  single  fields  with  no  buildings  up  to  five  acres,  but  includes  some  Und 
adjoining  hrffe  works  for  business  purposes. 

KoTB.— The  thho  on  Mr.  Bemer's  proplerty  aTera|[es  4b.  an  acre.    The  tithe  on  Ccdonel  BamardistOn*s  property  is  7*.  6d.  an 
acre  on  heavy  and  mixed  soiL    Approximately  the  tithe  per  acre  is  as  follows  : — 

On  farms  up  to  100  acres,  7«.  ^d.  per  acre. 
On  farms  from  100  to  400  acres,  6s.  1^.  per  acre. 
On  farms  over  400  acres.  Is.  8^.  per  acre. 
The  tithe  on  Lord  Tollemache's  agricultural  land,  where  he  does  not  own  the  great  tithe,  4s.  an  acre. 

28.  After  the  evidence  given  as  to  security  of  tenure  in  paragraph  25,  and  the 
evidence  in  paragraphs  59  to  64  as  to  reductions  in  rents,  and  the  fanners*  opinions 
thereon,  it  will  be  evident  that  there  are  no  grounds  for  farmers  demanding  a  land 
court,  or  any  form  of  arbitration  to  settle  questions  between  them  and  their  landlords 
neither  indeed  was  there  any  such  desire  expressed  at  public  meetings  or  in  private! 
At  the  first  meeting  of  farmers  I  raised  the  question ;  the  reply  given  was  :  *'  We  are 
not  Irishmen  here." 

The  next  farmer  to  whom  I  mentioned  the  subject  replied :  '*  If  we  can't  make  a 
"  bargain  as  weU  as  anyone  else,  God  help  us  !  " 

Mr.  Wrinoh,  1,500  acres,  said :  "  If  we  can't  make  our  own  bargains,  we  won't  ask 
"  anybody  else  to  help  us  to  do  so." 

Mr.  Herman  Biddell  stated :  ''  If  anyone  wants  a  land  court  in  this  county  it  is  the 
"  landlords,  for  the  tenants  can  make  their  own  bargains." 

But  the  majority  of  farmers  very  strongly  urged  that  the  one  point  of  low  pric^ 
must  be  kept  to  the  front,  and  that  discussions  as  to  arbitration  about  rent,  or  any 
other  matters  of  contract,  were  entirely  beside  the  point. 

I  was  certainly  much  struck  in  the  eastern  counties  of  Lincolnshire,  Suffolk,  and 
Cambridgeshire  to  find  the  farmers  hardly  mentioned  rent.  It  was  quite  the  exception 
to  find  a  reduction  of  rent  put  forward  as  a  remedy.  It  was  frequently  stated  "  if 
"  present  prices  continue  we  shall  not  be  able  to  pay  rent."  But  very  few  suggested 
that,  if  rent  were  altogether  wiped  out,  they  would  be  in  a  satisfactory  position. 

A  farmer  whom  I  visited  in  North  Suffolk  had  been  farming  101  acres  of  heavy 
land  for  three  years  for  nothing,  paying  6^.  an  acre  tithe  ;  also  a  good  farm  of  144 
acres,  of  which  66  acres  was  good  pasture  at  13^.  an  acre  tithe  free,  and  was  just 
giving  both  up  because  he  was  losing  money  by  farming  the  land.  He  said,  "  It*s  all 
**  prices ;  what  else  can  it  be  when  you  lose  by  farming  rent  free  ?  " 

Only  two  witnesses  out  of  the  many  hundreds  I  saw  advocated  arbitration  for  rent. 
The  first  considered  than  an  wbitrator  should  only  be  called  in  to  settle  a  dispute  as  to 
rent  between  a  landlord  and  a  sitting  tenant.  The  second  was  a  small  tenant  on 
•18^  acres,  who  previously  had  been  a  gardener.  His  rent  was  16^.  8d.  an  acre,  tithe 
free.  Pourteen  years  ago  the  farm  was  rented  at  44*.  Sd.  an  acre.  He  stated  in 
answer  to  my  inquiry,  *'  The  rent  for  the  farm  is  reasonable  now."  But  he  advocated 
that  an  arbitrator  should  be  called  in  to  reduce  his  rent  to  the  same  level  per  acre  as 
an  adjoining  large  farm. 

29.  Neither  did  I  hear  anyone  suggest  that  there  were  imdue  restrictions  either  as 
to  sale  and  growth  of  crops.  Tenants  usually  said,  "  We  can  make  our  own  terms." 
Landlords  and  agents  said,  **  Tenants  can  do  what  they  like  as  long  as  they  will 
stop." 

It  appears  that  in  many  cases  restrictions  are  now  entirely  omitted  from  agree- 
ments, but  if  they  are  not  they  are  put  on  one  side  either  by  express  or  implied 
agreement.*    [Appendix  B.  5.] 

*  When  visiting  a  farmer  on  100  acres,  io  company  with  the  agent,  the  farmer  pointed  to  his  barley  and 
said,  ^'  That  isn't  bad  for  two  white  crops  in  successioD,"  an  incident  which  shows  how  completely  restrictions 
have  been  ignored  by  both  parties. 
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In  the  southern  part  of  the  county  Mr.  Wrinch  (1,500  acres)  and  Mr.  Clark  (468 
acres)  both  stated  that  the  farmers  there  had  entile  freedom  to  grow  and  sell  what 
they  like.  The  latter  witness  said :  "  We  hare  shaken  ourselves  olear  of  restrictionfi/' 
The  Hon.  L.  Johnstone,  Mr.  Bemer's  agent,  stated  that  their  t^mants  in  the  same 
neighbourhood  farmed  as  they  liked  and  without  agreements. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  county  the  farmers  at  Wickhambrook  said  :  **  There  is  no 
"  bother  about  restrictions  at  all.  Men  do  as  they  like  now,  both  as  to  sale  and 
**  growth  of  crops." 

At  Lavenham  Mr.  W.  Biddell  stated  :  "  My  adyioe  to  my  clients  is,  f^e  freedom  of 
"  cultivation  and  sale  until  notice  given,  and  have  a  two  years'  notice.*' 

Also  Mr,  Wright,  of  Preston  Manor,  Lavenham,  said :  "  Land,  as  a  rule,  in  this 
"  district  is  farmed  free  of  restrictions,  consequently  proving  that  tenant  right,  and 
"  greater  freedom  for  occupiers,  is  not  a  remedy  sufficient  to  make  the  occupation  of 
''  land  profitable  or  desirable.*' 

In  the  north  of  the  county  Mr.  Stanford  said  at  Halesworth  :  "  A  tenant  will  not 
"  sign  an  agreement  now  which  contains  restrictions."  Mr.  C.  M,  Smith,  500  acres, 
who  forms  in  the  north-west,  said : "  People  farm  as  they  like  now,  and  treat  cove- 
"  nants  as  all  bosh."  Mr.  Trotter,  agent  to  the  Earl  of  Stradbroke,  and  the 
deputation  from  the  Blything  Board  of  Guardians,  gave  evidence  to  the  same  effect. 

Mr.  Blenoowe  said  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds :  "  Since  the  bad  times  restrictions  as  to 
"  sale  and  growth  of  crops  are  ignored,  though  agreements  usually  contain  clauses 
*^  that  the  tenant  must  leave  the  land  on  the  fout-eourse  shift,  and  must  not  sell  more 
"  than  a  limited  amount  of  hay,  straw,  and  tooU,  for  which  he  must  bring  back  an 
"  equivalent  in  feeding  stuffs  or  artificial  manure." 

An  agent  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  with  a  large  business,  said  that  the  only 
agreement  required  now  was  **  To  farm  from  year  to  year,  not  growing  two  white 
*'  crops  in  succession ;  not  to  break  up  any  pasture  without  permission  of  the  land- 
"  lord  in  writing,  and  to  leaVe  on  the  four-course  shift.  Valuation  under  the  custom 
"  of  the  coimtry." 

At  the*  large  meeting  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  which  represented  West  Suffolk,  it  was 
unanimously  said :  "  We  grow  what  we  please."  Mr.  B.  Cooper,  agent,  of  Bury 
St.  EdnuukOB,  said :  **  Many  formers  have  sold  off  hay  and  straw,  and  nothing  has  been 
"  said:  I  think  farnners  should  farm  as  they  like,  provided  they  leave  the  land  as 
''  they  found  it." 

Evidence  Aat  freedom  of  cropping  and  sale^  was  now  general  was  also  given  at  Eye, 
Winston,  Stowmwket,  Ipswich,  Belstead,  Pramlingham,  Woodbridge,  Long  Melford 
and  Haverhill. 

The  West  Suffolk  Committee,  who  stated  that  I'estrictions  were  now  practically  put 
on  one  side,  passed  the  following  resolution  :  **  We  are  of  opinion  that  a  free  hand 
"  should  be  given  to  the  tenant  farmer  to  crop  and  sell  all  his  produce  as  he  pleases, 
"  provided  he  keAps  the  land  in  fair  order,  and,  on  quitting  the  occupation,  he  leaves 
"  it  with  not  more  than  a  half  in  com,  and  a  fourth  in  fallow." 

At  Long  Melford  Mr^  Bowe,  who  is  both  a  farmer  and  a  manure  and  cake  merchant, 
stated  that  he  was  a  large  purchaser  of  hay  and  straw,  and  that  he  was  in  a  position 
to  testify  that  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  these  commodities  had  been  largely  removed. 
He  said  that  a  great  quantity  had  been  sold  off  in  the  dry  season  of  1893.  Mr.  Bowe 
expressed  himself  strongly  in  favour  of  perfect  freedom  of  growth  and  sale,  and  iu*ged 
that  if  these  sales  were  so  generally  allowed  in  a  bad  year,  there  was  all  the  more 
reason  that  they  should  be  allowed  in  a  good  one,  because  farmers  then  would  have 
the  money  to  recompense  the  land  with  manure. 

Mr«  Bk>W6  put  his  point  thus :  ^^  If  a  man  puts  10  loads  of  farmyard  manure  on  his 
"  land,  consisting  of  2^  tons  of  straw  at  30*.  a  ton,  it  is  worth  3/.  16s.  But  if  he  sells 
"  half  the  straw  (1^  tons)  for  11. 17*.  6d.,  and  puts  three  cwt.  of  pure  dissolved  bones 
**  at.7«.  a  cwt.,  he  gets  IGs.  6d.  an  acre  in  his  pocket,  and  the  mixture  would  give  the 
"  same  results  as  his  10  loads  of  farmyard  manure." 

V. — ^Thb  Aoeioultural  Holdings  Act. 

30.  The  Agricultural  Holdings.  Act  ^  ^ut  rarely  put  into  operaticoi  in  Suffolk,  and  The  Agri- 
it  is  a  subject  wjiich  appeared  to  interest  the  iamjers  there- but  ilittJe.     [Appendix  cultural 
B.  6.]   Compensation  is  either  awarded  imder  the  Suffolk  custom,  or  according  to  agree-  H^oldings 
ment  between  landlord  and  tenant.    I  was  much  struck  with  the  fact  that  both  at  the     ^  * 
Ipswich  and  Bury  St.  Edmunds  meetingsn  not  a  single  speaker  alluded  either  to'tixe 
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Act,  or  to  the  subject  of  compensation,  though  the  committee  had  previously  met  and 
discussed  the  questions  which  should  be  brought  forward.  Before  the  meeting  at 
Bury  St.  Edmunds  dispersed,  I  asked  those  present  whether  the  Act  was  often  put 
into  operation  in  the  county,  and  the  reply  was :  **  TVe  treat  the  Act  with  contempt, 
"  none  of  us  even  think  about  it.  The  custom  of  the  country  gives  us  all  we  could 
"  get  from  the  A^t  without  the  bother.*' 

This  statement  made  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds  practically  represents  the  feeling  of  the 
Suffolk  farmers  about  the  Act.  They  prefer  their  custom  for  two  reasons,  firstly, 
because  they  consider  it  gives  them  fair  remuneration  for  their  unexhausted  improve- 
ments, secondly,  because  they  share  with  the  Lincolnshire  farmers  their  abhorrence  of 
law.     In  short,  they  prefer  compromise  to -contest. 

Mr.  Stanford,  of  Halesworth,  whose  experience  and  practice  is  extensive  throughout 
that  district,  said :  "  I  have  seldom  had  to  do  with  a  case  where  the  Agricultural 
*'  Holdings  Act  was  put  into  operation.  Our  custom  is  better  than  any  Act.  The 
•'^  procedure  is  simple,  and  the  expense  less." 

Mr.  Blencowe,  agent  and  auctioneer.  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  said :  "  The  Act  is  almost 
"  a  dead  letter  in  Suffolk.  The  few  claims  made  by  tenants  under  it  have  been 
^'  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  unexhausted  manurial  value  of  purchased  feeding 
"  stuffs,  and  the  counterclaims  by  landlords  have  been  for  foul  state  of  land,  and  in 
"  no  case  where  I  have  been  concerned  has  the  latter  absorbed  the  former.  I  have 
"  been  engaged  in  about  a  dozen  cases  under  the  Act  in  the  last  10  years,  and  in 
"  about  half  only  have  any  counterclaim  been  made  by  landlords,  and  the  amount 
"  set  off  has  not  exceeded  30  per  cent,  on  the  average.'' 

Mr.  B.  Cooper,  land  agent,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  said:  ''In  the  great  majority  of 
'*  cases,  landlords  and  tenants  agree  to  put  aside  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act.  As 
**  a  rule,  the  two  contracting  parties  can  make  better  and  more  agreeable  terms  for 
**  themselves  than  any  Act  can." 

Mr.  Walker,  valuer,  of  Woodbridge,  stated  :  **  I  only  twice  acted  under  the  Agri- 
"  cultural  Holdings  Act.  If  we  can  bury  it,  we  do.  The  custom  of  the  country  is 
**  far  better  than  the  Act.  Neither  landlord  nor  tenant  will  adopt  it  if  possible.  The 
"  custom  is  better  than  any  amendment  of  the  Act  that  I  can  suggest." 

Mr.  Hervey,  agent  to  the  Marquis  of  Bristol,  says  :  "  I  have  had  the.  management 
**  of  close  on  50,000  acres  of  land  in  the  last  30  years,  and  am  glad  to  say  I  have 
"  never  been  under  a  landlord  where  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  was  required." 

Mr.  Cheney,  agent  to  Lord  Henniker,  stated :  "  I  have  only  had  one  case  under  the 
"  Act  in  10  years.  My  impression  is  that  tenants  do  not  put  the  Act  into  operation 
"  because  they  fear  the  counterclaims  that  would  be  made  by  the  landlords." 

One  of  the  most  energetic  and  enterprising  farmers  in  the  county,  Mr.  Wrinch, 
said  :  "  We  can't  improve  on  the  custom  of  the  country.  We  don't  want  any  amended 
"  Agricultural  Holdings  Act.  We  prefer  to  be  left  alone  without  law."  This 
gentleman  brings  large  quantities  of  manure  to  his  farm  by  barges  from  London,  and 
hence  he  is  a  valuable  witness  on  the  respective  merits  of  the  Act,  and  the  custom,  as 
the  question  of  compensation  is  no  doubt  of  considerable  importance  to  him. 

Mr.  Hitchcock,  of  Stowmarket,  stated  :  **  Legislation  is  always  at  the  expense  of  the 
"  agricultural  interest.     We  want  no  more  of  it." 

31.  Mr.  Blencowe,  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  shortly  stated  the  Suffolk  custom  as  follows : 
"  The  custom  of  the  county  for  valuation  under  Suffolk  covenants  comprises  hay, 
"  manure,*  tUlages,  seed,  and  rent  and  rates  of  roots,  and  fallows.  Cost  of  small 
**  seeds  and  sowing  of  them.  Farmhouse  fixtures  (stoves,  coppers,  &c.).  The 
"  incoming  tenant  pays  cost  of  threshing,  dressing,  and  delivering  to  market  the  last 
"  year's  crop  of  com,  receiving  the  straw,  chaff',  and  colder  arising  therefrom  as  an 
^*  equivalent." 

32.  In  the  south  of  the  county  a  valuer  informed  me  that  tenants  got  about  40^.  to 
45«.  an  acre  for  valuation,  and  in  the  north  Mr.  Stanford  said  they  got  from  35*.  to 
60^.  an  acre. 

Mr.  Blencowe,  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  stated  that  on  a  moderate  heavy  land  farm  the 
average  would  be  about  35*.  per  acre,  and  on  the  best  arable  farms  40«.  to  50*.,  and 
that  a  claim  for  feeding  stuffs  only  would  be  5«.  an  acre,  and  in  some  cases  7*.  6rf. 

33.  The  chief  objection  the  Suffolk  farmers  have  to  their  custom  is  the  payment  for 
tillages.     In  this  particular  they  would  prefer  the  Norfolk  custom  of  paying  only  for 


•  In  some  cases  the  manure  belongs  to  the  landlord.    Mr.  W.  Biddell  said  that  he  thought  this  to  be  a  bad 
system  as  it  did  not  encourage  tenants  to  leave  good  manure. 
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the  crop.  It  is  thought  hard  to  have  to  pay  for  tillages  which  may  result  in  no  crop, 
and  it  is  also  considered  that  it  would  be  more  equitable  to  pay  the  outgoing  tenant 
by  results. 

Mr.  B.  Cooper,  of  Bury  St.  Edmimds,  thus  spoke  on  this  point :  "  In  Norfolk  you 
"  don't  pay  for  tillages,  but  only  for  the  value  of  the  crop.  I  do  not  think  a  man 
"  sbould  pay  for  tillages,  which  are  often  badly  done,  and  for  four  or  five  ploughings, 
"  for  the  crops  may  have  no  results.  If  only  the  crop  was  paid  for,  the  outgoing 
"  tenant  would  have  a  much  greater  interest  in  producing  a  good  crop." 

Though  by  the  custom  five  ploughings  have  to  be  paid  for,  and  thus  the  outgoing 
tenant  keeps  his  men  and  horses  employed  and  gets  paid  for  it,  the  incoming  tenant 
sometimes  tells  the  outgoing  tenant  not  to  plough  more  than  three  times,  though  he 
wiU  pay  for  five  ploughings,  in  order  that  the  moisture  may  not  be  lost. 

The  reason  why  tillages  are  paid  for  in  Suffolk,  and  not  in  Norfolk,  is  because  in 
Suffolk  the  root  crop  is  so  uncertain  on  the  heavy  land,  and  the  best  efforts  of  the 
farmers  might  result  in  no  crops,  and  they  would  be  paid  nothing  for  then*  labour, 
whereas  in  Norfolk  it  is  good  root  land  and  a  crop  is  more  certain. 

In  some  parts  of  North  Suffolk  the  Norfolk  covenants  are  adopted.  I  understand 
this  to  be  the  case  on  the  Duke  of  Grafton's  property,  among  others. 

34.  Apart  from  the  objections  mentioned  in  the  previous  paragraph,  the  Suffolk  Suffolk 
farmers  appear  to  be  satisfied  with  their  custom.    They  hold  very  sensible  views  on  ^™|^  ^j^j^ 
the  question  of  compensation  and  depreciate  extravagant  claims,  because  such  a  course  their  custom. 
would  considerably  hamper  tenants  when  taking  farms.     [Appendix  B.  6.] 

Mr.  Goldsmith,  of  Sapiston,  who  farms  highly,  said :  *'  I  think  the  allowances  we 
^*  get  under  our  custom  are  fair  and  reasonable."  And  in  i-eply  to  my  question 
whether  he  felt  secure  in  farming  high  to  the  end  of  his  tenancy,  he  stated  :  ''  If  you 
"  farm  to  rob  the  farm  you  rob  yourself.  There  is  no  use  farming  low  at  the  end  of 
"  a  tenancy,  though  perhaps  a  little  labour  could  be  knocked  off." 

At  the  meeting  at  Wickhambrook,  the  farmers  said:  "Some  of  the  allowances 
"  under  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  are  tioo  high,  and  it  comes  too  hard  on  the 
"  incoming  tenant. 

"  It  is  the  best  policy  for  a  man  to  farm  high  whether  he  is  on  a  lease  or  a  yearly 
**  tenancy." 

The  evidence  of  these  witnesses  goes  far  to  prove  that  farmers  can  get  fair 
compensation  under  their  custom  without  having  to  resort  to  "  running  "  their  land. 

Mr.  Symonds,  farmer  and  auctioneer,  said :  "  I  think  outgoing  tenants  generally  get 
"  all  they  ought  to  out  of  the  soil  when  they  leave.  I  don't  think  it  a  good  thing  to 
"  have  valuations  too  high,  as  it  prevents  many  farmers  coming  in.'* 

Mr.  Tillit,  a  farmer  of  Mellis,  says  that  under  the  custom  the  outgoing  tenants  are 
more  favoured  than  the  incoming  ones. 

But  several  witnesses  stated  that  they  did  not  think  they  could  get  as  much  com- 
pensation for  the  custom  as  they  were  entitled  to  without  running  down  the  farm  to 
some  extent. 

Mr.  Keeble,  an  excellent  farmer,  and  a  witness  to  whose  opinion  weight  must  be 
attached,  said:  "A  good  farmer  does  not  get  sufficient  compensation  under  the 
"  Suffolk  custom." 

Mr.  Payne,  chairman  of  the  Risbridge  Board  of  Guardians,  who  farms  1,800  acres, 
is  also  a  witness  of  importance,  for  his  farming  operations  are  large. 

He  keeps  30  milk  cows,  sells  1,500Z.  of  live  pigs  every  year  in  London,  fattens  1,000 
lambs  and  100  bullocks.  He  buys  fish  for  manure  from  Lynn,  Colchester,  and  Lpndon* 
His  labour  bill  is  40*.  an^ore. 

This  gentleman  says  :  **  The  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  does  not  give  a  good  man 
"  sufficient  compensation  to  farm  well  up  to  the  end  of  his  tenancy.  I  am  not  in 
**  favour  of  giving  compensation  for  the  improved  condition  of  a  farm.  Ck)mpensation 
**  should  be  given  for  corn  consumed  on  the  premises,  and  a  higher  scale  for  feeding 
''  stuffs.'' 

35.  With  but  few  exceptions,  the  witnesses,  who  criticise<l  the  amount  awarded  Compensa- 
imder  the  custom,  referred  to  the  want  of  compensation  for  the  improved  condition  of  ^^^^  ^^  ^"^" 
a  farm,  and  not  to  the  scale  of  allowances  usually  awarded.     But    at  no  public  §[1^0110^'^' 
meeting  or  inquiry  was  this  question  of  compensation  for  improved  condition  brought  farm«. 
forward,  neither  did  any  farmer  deal  with  it  in  the  printed  forms  I  issued  asking  them 

for  their  views  on  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  and  their  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
compensation.  And  I  also  ascertained  from  the  agents  and  farmers,  who  came  to  give 
evidence,  that  there  was  little  or  no  desire  for  any  change  in  this  direction. 
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Agents  aad  yaluers  usually  made  the  foUoTidag  objections  to  compensating  for  tHe 
general  improYed  condition  of  a  fexm.  The  difficulty  of  arriving  at  a  definite 
conclusion  and  recording  what  the  actual  condition  of  every  field,  gate  and  fixture, 
Jlnd  ateo  of  ihe  drainage,  was,  and  the  farther  difficulty  of  making  a  comparison  years 
afterwards  with  object  of  determining  how  far  the  condition  of  the  land  land  its 
producing  powers  had  improved  by  the  efforts  of  the  tenant,  apart  from.<dimatfc 
iiifluienoeis.  Further,  they  stated  that  if  a  farm  was  left  out  of  condition  tenants 
got  some  comp^isatlon  from  the  outgoing  tenant,  and  nearly  always  had  the  form  at  a 
lower  rent  in  consequence ;  that  if  they  did  not,  at  a  time  when  there  was«  more 
competition  for  tenants  than  there  was  for  farms,  it  was  their  own  fault.  Numerous 
instances  were  given  by  agents  of  farms  being  let  very  cheap  under  such  circum- 
stances, and  in  some  cases  for  nothing  for  the  first  year. 

The  farmers  frequently  raised  the  objection  that  if  they  could  claim  compensation 
f6r  improved  condition,  the  landlords  could  claim  compensation  for  deterioration.  Onto 
farmer  pointed  out  that  practically  all  the  land  in  the  county  had  deteriorated  since 
1879,  partly  through  loss  of  capital,  partly  on  account,  of  the  abandonment  of  cam 
ci*ops,  partiy  on  ^account  of  wet  seasons,  particularly  on  the  heavy  lands.  "  It  wotdd 
"  have  been,"  he  said,  *'  a  calamity  for  the  Suffolk  farmers  if  they  had  had  to 'pay  for 
"  this  gradual  deterioration  of  the  condition  of  the  land,  but  the  landlords  would  have 
'-*  been  justified  in  making  the  claim,  if  the  f aimers  had  been  compensated  by  them  for 
^^  any  improvement  in  the  condition  of  tiie  land,  over  and  above,  the  compensation 
"  they  got  und^  the  custom  of  the  country." 

'  I  particularly  inquired  of  farmers  who  lived  near  the  Orwell  whether  they  wore  in 
favour  of  compensation  for  improved  condition,  because  they  have  manure  sent  up  by 
barges  from  London,  and  are  thus  able  to  farm  high,  and  none  of  them  advocated  it. 
I  have  already  quoted  Mr.  Wrinch's  opinion,  a  gentleihan  who  probably  obtains  more 
manure  than  anyone  by  this  means,  namely,  that  the  custom  of  the  country  cannot  be 
improved  on. 

The  following  evidence  was  given  in  favour  of  compensation  for  improved  condition. 
The  farmers  at  Wickhambrook  said :  "  We  should  leave  land  as  we  take  it.  If  better 
**  we  should  be  paid  for  it ;  if  worse,  we  Should  pay.  Every  field  in  a  farm  should 
**  have  its  condition  noted  when  a  man  enters."  But  those  present  stated,  as  I  have 
already  indicated,  that  moderate  compensation  should  be  given,  and  that  they  con- 
sidered some  of  the  allowances  under  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  too  high. 

Also  Mr.  Carter,  of  Stowmarket,  Mr.  Nimn^  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and  Mr.  Toung- 
man  advocated  compensation  for  improved  condition.  The  latter  considered  that 
compensation  should  be  based  on  the  increased  letting  value  of  the  land,  but  I.  venture 
to  ask  how  far  this  would  be  practicable  when  rent  is  decreasing  by  leaps  and  bounds 
in  many  districts  ? 

The  only  witness  who  suggested  a  change  in  the  procedure  by  which  compensaiaon 
was  obtained  was  Mr.  Rowe,  farmer  and  cake  and  manure  merchant,  of  Long  Melford. 
He  advocated  that  a  court  of  experts  should  be  f omued  tp  decide  whether  the  condition 
of  a  farm  had  improved  or  depreciated,  and  that  compensation  or  dilapidation  should 
accordingly  be  awarded,  but,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  some  farmers  conaid^ 
that  such  a  course  might  operate  to  their  disadvaa:itage.        ; 

Compensa-         36.  Scarcely  any  farmers  raised  the  question  of  compensation  for  com  consumed  on 
tion  for  corn  the  premises. 

consumed  on  -^ 

tho  premises.  The  only  meeting  where  it  was  discussed  was  at  Wickhambrook,  and  there  the 
farmers  advocated  it,  provided  sufficient  proof  was  forthcoming  to  satisfy  the  incoming 
tenant.  Mr.  Payne,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  declared  in  its  favour,  and  six  other 
farmers,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  others  said  that  they  would  not,  as  incoming  tenants, 
desire  to  pay  for  com  consumed  by  their  predecessor,  because  they  did  not  consider 
that  any  means  of  producing  reliable  proof  could  be  devised.  But  it  is  evident  that 
the  subject  creates  very  little  interest  as  it  was  hardly  referred  to  during  the  time  i 
was  in  Suffolk  unless  I  myself  broached  it,  neither  was  it  alluded  to  by  the  West 
Suffolk  Committee  in  answer  to  my  written  inquiry,  "  The  Agricultural  Holdings  Act; 
",  if  not  satisfactory  suggest  amendments." 

Oompcnsii-  37.  It  appears  to  be  the  case  that  landowners  tmder  the  custom  do  not  get  so  much 
tion  for  compensation  as  under  the  Act,  and,  further,  that,  in  many  cases,  they  do  not  even 
^P^^*^'  make,  a  claim  for  dilapidations.  This  being  so,  it  would  seem  to  be  to  their  credit 
that  they  are  always  perfectly  ready  and  willing  to  settle  the  question  of  compMBation 
according  to  the  custom  on  a  definite  scale  drawn  up  in  their  agreements. 
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Mr.  Blencowe,  of  Bury  St.  Edmtmds,  informed  me  that  under  the  custom  of  the 
cdraitry.  if  there  was  no  agreement,  a  landlord  cannot  claim  for  dilapidations  to' 
hmldings^  though  he  can -to  gates  and  fences,  and  tiiat  be  does  liot  get  as  taiiteh 
oompensatiori  for  the  deterioration  of  the  land  as  he  would  under  the  Abt.  * 

Mr.  J^iAoes  Toller,  agent  to  several  properties,  says :  *'  Landloi^ds  g*t^  less  for  dilap^ 
**  dations  under  the  custom  than  under  the  Act.    We  never  enforce  them.'' 

The  evidence  of  Mr.  Tillit,  a  farmer,  goes  far  to  proVe'  that  landlords  get  less 
compensati6n  for  dilapidations  imder  the  custom,  as  he  says  :  "We  never  touch  the 
"  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  on  laccount  of  the  dilapidations." 

'    Mr*  Arthur  Goldsmith  also  says :  "  Under  the  Act  the  landlord  nearly  always  has 
"  the  best  of  it.'' 

The  evidence  of  the  farmers  at  Wickhambrook  was  remarkable :  *^  We  have  nothing 
^  to  complain  of  about  dilapidations.  We  know  of  no  landlord  here  who  has  claimed 
*^  for  dilaj^idations  either  to  the  buildings  or  to  the  soil." 

Mr;  B.  Cooper,  land  agent,  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  stated:  "ThCTC  is  no  feeling 
^  about  dilapidations  here.    Landlords  and  tenants  puU  well  together  about  this.'' 

Several  landowners  confirmed  this'  evidence,  and  stated  that  they  never  think  of 
claiming  for  dilapidations.  Mr.  Brooke  said  at  Halesworth :  "  I  never  claim  com- 
^  pensation  for  dilapidations,  it  would  be  useless.  A  very  heavy  loss  is  always 
**  sustained  by  a  change  in  tenancy." 

•  In  comparing  the  scale  allowed  for  compensation  under  the  Act  with  that  of  the 
custom,  the  fact  that  the  landlord  gets  a  small  sum,  and  sometimes  nothing,  for 
dilapidationsfshoiild  be  distinctly  borne  in  mind,  and  the  net  results  more  particularly 
looked  at,  namely,  that  between  35«.  and  50*.  an  acre  is  awarded,  where  farming  has 
been  normal,  at  a  cost  of  6/.  for  a  200/.  valuation  and  13Z.  for  1,OOOZ.  valuation.* 

What  is  the  other  side  of  the  picture  under  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  ?  A  big 
claim,  partly  speculative,  framed  by  a  lawyer,  instead  of  a  moderate  one,  capable  of 
proof,  put  forward  by  a  practical  man;  and  a  nimiber  of  witnesses  summoned  to 
support  speculative  items,  suggested  more  by  the  lawyer  than  the  client.  Again,  a 
big  coimterclaim,  which  was  never  thought  of  until  the  creation  of  the  big  claim,  is 
put  in  on  the  other  side.  Time  and  money  are  then  both  wasted  by  fighting  over 
those  parts  of  the  claim  and  counterclaim,  which  would  never  have  been  included 
under  the  custom  of  the  country.  In  the  end  the  landowner  obtains  most  of  what  he 
is  entitled  to  for  dilapidations,  and  the  extravagant  portions  of  both  claims  are 
disallowed.  The  tenant  for  ever  after  denounces  the  Act  because  he  came  away  with 
about  25  per  cent,  of  his  claim,  and  a  heavy  bill  to  pay  his  lawyer,  his  valuer,  and  the 
expense  of  his  witnesses. 

Mr.  Fuller  Guy,  who  farms  224  acres  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds  under  Lord  Manners, 
put  this  view  tersely,  thus  :  **  The  custom  of  the  couuty  is  preferred  as  being  more 
"  certain.  Any  attempt  to  work  the  Act  results  in  claims  and  counterclaims,  which 
**  may  result  in  anything  according  to  the  conscience  of  the  claimants  and  the  fancy 
"  of  the  valuer." 

Mr.  B.  Cooper,  agent,  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  expressed  a  strong  opinion  that  enough 
compensation  for  dilapidations  was  not  awarded  imder  the  custom.  He  considered 
that  a  class  of  men  known  as  "  farm  milkers  "  was  on  the  increase,  and  that  for  the 
benefit  of  the  country  generally  their  practices  should  be  stopped. 

"    38.  I  ascertained  from  valuers  and  agents  that  compensation  is  not  given  for  breach  Compensa- 
of  agreement  unless  actual  damage  was  sustained.     Thus  no  compensation  would  be  ^^^  ^^ 
awarded  for  breach  of  agreement  for  cross  cropping  or  selling  off  unless  the  land  had  agreement 
been    deteriorated.      On  this   point  Mr.   Blencowe,   of    Bury   St.   Edmunds,   says:  where  no 
*'  Valuers,  as  a  rule,  in  recent  times,  have  dealt  very  leniently  with  cross  cropping,  and  <iamage 
'*  have  seldom  allowed  compensation,  except  in  flagrant  cases.     There  might  be  a  **"staine(i. 
**  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  an  extra  manuring  would  compensate  for  a 
"  stolen  crop,  as  it  might  have  left  the  land  foul.     For  instance,  if  barley  were  taken 
**  after  wheat,  instead  of  a  green  crop  or  fallow  as  customary,  the  land  would  not  be 
'*  left  in  such  good  trim,  even  if  the  barley  had  been  heavily  manured." 

39.  Eurtber,  with  reference  to  compensation  for  breach  of  agreement  of  which  the  Compensa- 
landowner  or  his  agent  have  taken  no  notice,  Mr.  James  Toller,  land  agent,  said  :  "  I  tion  for 
**  have  heard  valuers  say  to  owners,  *  you  have  known  this  to  be  going  on  for  some  ^^^^^^  ^^ 
*'  '  time,  and  it  was  your  duty  to  pull  the  tenant  up.     You  can  claim  nothing.'  "  towhklT^ 

'  ~  "'       /      '  r,  ,      ,   -  lancllcrd  ha}> 

*  The  scale  of  charge  is  3/.  for  100/.,  5/.  for  200/.,  U.  for  every  subsequent  100/.  ^^^  objectO(i. 

yote,^-^\J tapirs  are  called  in  for  about  4  per  cent,  of  the  cases  under  the  custom,  and  the  cost  is  shared 

equally  by  the  parties. 
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Tenants  do 
not  desire 
to  execute 
permanent 
improve- 
ments. 


Notice  of 
claim  and 
counter- 
claim to  be 
sent  in  on 
tbe  same 
day. 


(compensa- 
tion to  the 
Mtting 
tenant. 


Mr.  Blencowe,  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  says  on  this  point :  "  A  landlord  would  ignore 
**  sales  of  hay  and  straw  during  the  tenancy,  but  if  done  during  the  last  year  he  would 
"  kick,  as  he  or  his  incoming  tenant  would  lose  by  its  non-consumption  on  the  farm, 
"  whilst  the  sales  at  earlier  periods  of  the  lease  would  chiefly  affect  the  sitting  tenant. 
<^  Moreover,  the  fact  that  breaches  of  covenant  have  not  been  noticed  by  the  landlord 
"  or  agent  is  not  considered  as  a  waiver.  If,  however,  he  had  formally  condoned  them 
•'  no  claim  would  be  made." 

40.  Only  one  witness  advocated  that  tenants  should  bo  allowed  to  make  improve- 
ments of  a  permanent  nature,  such  as  buildings  without  the  consent  of  the  landlord, 
and  claim  compensation.  But  I  venture  to  think  this  question  scarcely  arises  at  the 
present  time  at  any  rate.  In  the  first  place  farmers  are  in  great  straits,  and,  as  Mr. 
Harwood  stated,  are  all  prepared  to  leave.  They  have  generally,  I  believe,  neither  the 
means  nor  the  desire  to  undertake  improvements  of  a  permanent  character,  involving 
considerable  expense.  On  the  other  hand,  where  buildings  are  neglected,  it  generally 
implies  that  the  income  from  the  farm  leaves  no  margin  for  new  ones,  and  there  are 
not  a  few  cases  where,  if  a  tenant  was  entitled  to  claim  compensation  for  the  erection 
of  buildings,  he  would  find  himself  making  a  claim  against  an  insolvent  owner 
mortgaged  up  to  the  hilt. 

Possibly  it  might  be  an  advantage  to  many  of  the  larger  landowners  to  borrow  money 
at  a  cheap  rate,  to  effect  improvements,  but  many  of  the  smaller  ones  are  in  a  desperate 
position,  and  the  erecting  of  new  buildings  is  quite  out  of  the  question.  It  is  obvious 
with  land  let  at  lOs.  an  acre  or  less,  landlord  paying  4d.  or  58.  an  acre  tithe  and  also 
land  tax,  repairs,  and  all  the  other  outgoings,  there  can  be  no  margin  for  exceptional 
expenditure, 

A  tenant  who  showed  me  some  dilapidated  buildings  quite  appreciated  the  position 
of  the  owTier  saving :  "  You  must  not  expect  a  deal  of  building  at  7*.  6d.  an  acre  tithe 
free." 

41.  The  only  recommendation  made  by  the  West  Suffolk  Committee  with  reference 
to  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  was  as  follows : — 

"  We  think  that  when  a  notice  of  claim  is  given  by  the  tenant,  and  a  notice  of 
"  claim  is  given  by  the  landlord,  they  should  both  be  delivered  on  the  same  day. 
"  That  is,  the  landlord  should  not  wait  to  see  the  tenants  claim  under  the  Act, 
**  then  afterwards  make  up  his  claim." 
Possibly  such  an  alteration  may  do  away  with  a  certain  sense  of  injustice  in  some 
quarters,  but  the  direct  effect  of  it  will  possibly  be  that  the  landlord  will  always  make 
the  highest  counterclaim  he  can  in  the  event  of  the  claim  being  an  extravagant  one, 
whereas  I  am  informed  that  when  landowners  have  seen  a  tenant's  claim,  and  con- 
sider it  a  reasonable  one,  they  do  not  always  send  in  a  counterclaim. 

However,  the  question  scarcely  arises  in  Suffolk  as  the  farmers  much  prefer  their 
own  custom  to  any  Act  of  Parliament,  which  involves  them  in  litigation,  ill-feeling, 
and  expense. 

42.  The  only  person  who  discussed  the  question  of  compensation  to  the  sitting 
tenant  was  the  Marquis  of  Bristol,  who  stated  that  he  thought  it  unfair  tjiat  if  tenante 
undertook  improvements  they  should  not  receive  some  compensation  before  they  quitted. 

The  clause  in  Lord  Bristors  agreement  with  reference  to  this  subject  is  as 
follows : — 

"  The  landlord  agrees  that  in  default  of  any  special  agreement,  if  upon  the  deter- 

*'  mination  of  this  tenancy  the  tenant  continues  in  the  farm,  the  improvements, 

"  with  the  exception  of  the  last  two  items  of  the  First  Schedule,  for  which  (had 

''  he  quitted  the  occupation)  he  would  have  been  entitled  to  compensation  under 

**  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  1883,  may  be  valued  in  the  manner  by  that 

*'  Act,  or  as  by  this  agreement  provided,  and  the  tenant  shall  thereafter  during 

*'  his  resumed  tenancy  receive  interest  upon  the  sum  awarded  at  the  rate  of 

"  4  per  cent,  per  annum.     Such  interest  to  be  deducted  at  the  time  he  pays 

*'  his  half  year's  rent.     But  if  the  landlord  at  any  time  during  the  resumed 

"  tenancy  pays  the  amount  awarded,  or  any  part  thereof,  in  such  case  the  said 

"  interest  or  proportionate  part  thereof  shall  cease  to  be  so  paid." 

A  number  of  witnesses  had  a  difficulty  in  understanding  why  a  tenant  who  limed 

his  land,  or  put  on  undissolved  bones,  and  who  stayed  to  reap  the  full  benefit  of  his 

expenditure,  should  be  paid  4  per  cent,  on  his  outlay  by  his  landlord.     Neither  could 

they  understand  why  a  landlord  should  pay  a  lump  sum  down  to  a  tenant  for  the 

unexhausted  value  of  that  which  he  was  about  to  exhaust. 

Mr.  George  Hervey,  agent  to  Lord  Bristol,  subsequently  explained  to  me  that  he 
understood  Lord  Bristol's  view  to  be  that  if  a  tenant  required  improvements,  and  it 
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was  inconvenient  for  the  landlord  to  execute  tliem,  then  the  tenant  should  receive  some 
immediate  benefit.  However,  no  case  has  yet  arisen  on  the  estate  where  compensa- 
tion has  been  so  awarded. 

Of  course  if  a  landlord  was  so  pressed  that  he  could  not  find  the  money  for  these 
improvements  generally  undertaken  by  the  landlord  in  Suffolk,  such,  for  instance, 
as  building  sheds,  it  might  be  a  great  advantage  to  him  if  he  had  a  tenant  with 
capital  to  pay  him  4  per  cent,  to  erect  them,  and  thus  be  able  to  retain  a  tenant  who, 
without  the  extra  buildings,  would  not  have  consented  to  remain.  But  in  the  present 
state  of  agriculture  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  there  are  any  tenant  farmers  in 
the  county  who  would  consent  to  erect  buildings  of  this  description  even  if  they  had 
the  capital. 

43.  I  had  the  opportunity  of  meeting  several  witnesses  from  other  counties  who  Opinions  of 
were  able  to  compare  the  relative  merits  of  the  Suffolk  custom  with  those  of  the  Scotch  and 
district  with  which  they  were  acquainted.  Mr.  Forrest,  a  Lanarkshire  man,  said  that  pevonshire 
it  was  easier  to  enter  a  farm  in  Suffolk  than  in  Scotland.  thTsuffork 

Mr.   Rock,  who  farmed  54  years  in  Devonshire,  and  took  a  farm  in  North  East  custom. 
Suffolk  in  1893,  said  that  the  Suffolk  custom  is  "  out  and  out  better  than  the  Devon- 
"  shire.*' 

Four  other  Devonshire  men,  namely,  Mr.  Hayward,  senior,  Mr.  Hay  ward,  junior, 
Mr.  GrrenviUe,  and  Mr.  J.  Weston  stated  that  more  compensation  was  given  under  the 
Suffolk  custom  than  under  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  in  Devonshire.  Though 
they  considered  that  it  was  a  drawback  to  some  incoming  tenants  in  Suffolk  to  have  to 
find  so  much  capital,  they  were  of  opinion  that  the  Suffolk  custom  was  preferable  to 
the  working  of  the  Act  in  Devonshire,  **  because  it  involves  fewer  disputes  and  less 
law,"  and,  further,  because  the  higher  valuations  in  Suffolk  kept  down  rents  by 
reducing  the  competition. 

One  reason  for  the  Devonshire  valuations  being  less  than  in  Suffolk  is  that  in 
the  former  county  the  entries  are  at  Lady  Day  instead  of  at  Michaelmas. 

The  following  evidence  of  these  four  Devonshire  witnesses  at  Sudborne  goes  far  to 
prove  that  the  compensation  awarded  by  the  custom  is  considered  satisfactory  in  the 
majority  of  cases  :  **  Seven  men  out  of  ten  in  this  district  will  farm  just  the  same  up 
"  to  the  end  of  their  tenancies." 

Mr.  Grenville  also  added :  *'  There  is  a  much  better  inducement  to  farm  well  up  to 
'•  the  end  of  a  tenancy  under  the  Suffolk  custom  than  under  the  Act  in  Devonshire." 

44.  The  subject  of  the  law  of  distress  excited  no  interest  whatever.  The  majority  The  law  of 
of  the  farmers  seem  to  be  distinctly  in  favour  of  its  retention.  distress. 

Mr.  Alfred  Harwood,  of  Belstead,  who  gave  me  the  opportunity  of  meeting  some 
of  the  most  practical  and  thoughtful  farmers,  stated  :  "  Practically  you  never  hear  a 
"  complaint  about  the  law  of  distress.  Theoretically  it  might  be  fairer  to  abolish  it, 
"  but  many  farmers  would  prefer  the  old  law  of  six  years,  as  they  would  be  less 
"  likely  to  be  turned  out  when  in  difficulties." 

If  I  may  venture  to  express  an  opinion,  I  should  say  that  the  law  of  distress  is 
hardly  a  factor  in  agricultural  life  in  Suffolk  worth  considering  at  the  present  time, 
and  that  if  it  were  abolished  it  would  hurt  the  farmers  rather  more  than  the 
landlords. 

As  far  as  the  landlord  is  concerned  his  right  to  distrain  is  now  very  limited,  and  the 
customary  tenant  right  exceeds  the  value  of  18  months'  rent.  But  if  this  right  were 
taken  away  he  would  probably  want  some  security  from  the  new  tenant  in  the  shape 
of  au  instalment  of  rent,  or  a  guarantee,  and  would  be  more  careful  about  letting  a 
tenant  got  into  arrear. 

But  the  chief  argument  against  the  law  of  distress  used  in  Lancashire,  namely,  that 
its  abolition  would  reduce  competition,  and  consequently  rents,  scarcely  applies  in 
Suffolk,  because  there  is  practically  no  competition,  except  perhaps  for  small  farms 
with  a  fair  proportion  of  grass  in  a  good  situation,  and  new  tenants  at  any  rate  can 
practically  make  their  own  terms.  I  put  the  Lancashire  point  to  a  Suffolk  farmer, 
namely,  that  the  Act  encouraged  landlords  to  take  men  of  straw,  and  he  replied,  "  We 
"  are  all  men  of  straw." 

One  farmer  stated  :  "  We  have  now  no  credit  at  banks  or  with  merchants,  but  we 
"  still  have  a  little  shred  of  credit  for  our  rent  and  we  don't  want  that  taken  from 


» 


A  few  farmers  considered  it  would  be  best  to  abolish  it,  but  the  subject  was  never 
thought  of  sufficient  importance  to  raise  at  a  public  meeting,  except  on  one  occasion 
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when  the  farmers  at  Wickhambrook  said':  "Thelaxr  of  disfafess  as  it  now  existQ  is  Mr 
"  both  to  landlords  and  tenants/^ 

Landlords  and  agents  generally  stated  that  the  abolition  of  the  law  would  be  more 
detrimental  to  farmers  than  to  themselves 

.  Mr.  B.  Gobper,  land  agent,  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  ^d  t  **  It  wbuid  be  a  fearful  bad 
''  thing  for  farmers  if  the  laW  of  distress  were  abolished,  for  the  landlords  then  would 
"  not  dare  give  the  tenants  credit,  but  now  the  landlord  gives  the  tenant  Ihe 
"  utmost  latitude.'' 

Mr.  Hervey,  agent  to  the  Marquis  of  Bristol,  says:  "The  abolition  of  the  law  of 
"  distress  would  be  decidedly  deitrimental  to  the  farmers'  interests,  for  the  landlords 
"  would  have  to  impose  greater  restrictions  in  the  way  of  security  for  rent." 

Mr.  Norton  Garrard,  estate  agent,  Hoxne,  says  that  the  eflfeot  on  farmers  would  be 
"  less  credit  for  rent  and  more  bills  of  sale  J' 

Mr.  Boa,  agent  to  the  Hon.  W.  tP.  3.  Smith,  took  the  view  I  have  ventured  to 
express  that  its  existence  really  makes  very  little  difference  at  the  presait  time  to 
anyone  in  Suffolk.  He  says  :  *'  A  landlord  would  be  more  merciful  to  his  tenant  than 
*|  a  hungry  mortgagee  or  creditor,  but  I  can  see  very  little  harm  in  abolishing  the 
'*  law  of  distress.  The  only  effect  would  be  that  the  landlord  would  not  let  the 
"  tenant  get  as  much  in  arrear." 
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VI.— Causes  and  Evidence  op  Agriculttjral  Depression. 

45.  The  agriculturar  depression  ^as  generally  said  to  have  been  first  felt  in  1879. 
At  the  Bury  Si  Edmunds  meeting  the  majority  pres^it  put  it  at  that  date,  but  a  few 
said  1883.  I  gathered  afterwards  from  a'  gentleman,  who  had  mentioned  1883,  ihat 
he  was  referring  more  particularly  to  the  time  when  prices  began  to  seriously  deoliile. 
He  considered  that  the  agricultural  interest  had  suffered  severely  between  1879  and 
1883,  but  that  it  was  then  chiefly  due  to  the  series  of  wet  seasons,  thou^  prices,  too, 
liad  begim  to  decline  at  that  period. 

The  cause  is  usually  attributed  to  low  prices,  owing  to  foreign  competition^  and 
cheap  freights, 

46.  But  there  is  a  strong,  widespread,  and  growing  feeling  among  agriculturists  of 
all  classes,  holding  different  political  opinions,  that  the  prin^ary  cause  of  the  depression 
is  the  present  system  of  <3urrency,  *  and  bimetallism  is  advocated  as  an  effectual 
remedy. 

There  was  no  meeting  at  which  this  subject  was  not  brought  forward,  quite 
unsolicited  by  myself ,  and  resolutions  passed  in  favour  of  an  inquiry  into  the  subject 
by  the  Government. 

At  the  Bury  St.  Edmunds  meeting,  Mr.  O.  D.  Johnson,  Mr.  Fergusson,  and  Mr. 
Holton  ably  dealt  with  the  subject.  At  the  Ipswich  meeting  the  B/CV.  J.  F.  A. 
Hervey  opened  the  discussion  with  great  ability,  and  was  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  A. 
Smith. 

The  West  Suffolk  Committee  passed  the  following  resolution  :  "  That  silver  should 
'*  be  reinstated  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  position  it  occupied  30  years  ago,  and 
"  should  be  made  interchangeable  with  gold  at  a  fixed  ratio,  and  form  part  of  the 
"  standard  by  means  of  international  agreement." 

At  a  private  meeting  held  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Alfred  Harwood,  where  the  gentlemen 
present  Were  all  in  favour  of  bimetallism,  Mr.  Henry  Harwood  expressed  the  opinion 
that  bimetallism  was  the  only  possible  remedy,  saying  :  **  If  we  can't  have  that,  we 
**  must  stew  in  our  own  juice.'' 

The  following  gentlemen,  in  addition  to  those  I  have  named,  gave  me  the  advantage 
of  their  views  on  this  subject:  Mr.  Payne,  chairman  of  the  Risbridge  Board  of 
Guardians,  Mt.  Charles  Hayward,  of  Halesworth,  and  Mr.  Scrivener. 

47.  It  is  imiversally  stated  that  the  condition  of  the  land  has  gone  back  since  1879 
except  in  a  few  districts,  such  as  in  the  Samford  Himdred,  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Orwell,  the  Eelixstowe  district,  and  part  of  the  Lowestoft  district,  and  a  few  places  on 
the  east  coast.  On  the  clay  and  very  light  soils  the  land  is  frequently  very  foul,  being 
choked  with  carlock,  weeds,  and  thistles. 

The  late  Mr.  Henry  Spurling  stated  at  the  meeting  at  Mr.  Snell's  house  that  about 
one  third  of  the  county  was  in  the  same  condition  as  formerly,  and  that  the  rest  had 
much  deteriorated,  tut  Mr.  Herman  Biddell  could  not  agree  to  this,  and  considered 
that  Mr.  Spurling  was  taking  too  sanguine  a  view. 
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Mjr.  James  Toller,  of  Wickham  Market,  agent  to  the  Hon.  W.  Lowther  aad  Mr; 
Outhbert  Quilter,  M.P.,  says :  *'  I  could  easily  tell  that  there  is  severe  agricultural 
"  depression  from  the  state  of  the  land,  without  knowing  anything  else.  Less  stock 
'*  is  being  kept  and  less  labour  employed."  .  , 

Turning  to  the  evidence  from  West  Suffolk,  I  will  give  the  opinions  of  some  of  the 
best  witnesses.  The  West  Suffolk  Committee  stated :  **  The  condition  of  the  land  has 
*•  deteriorated,  but  it  is  difiBcult  to  .fix  the  extent.  The  causes  are  principally  the 
**  employment  of  less  labour,  partly  owing  to  want  of  capital  brought  about  by  the 
^  losses  sustained  in  farming  during  recent  years,  and  very  greatly  on  account  of  the 
*'  low  prices  of  produce  which  have  not  been  sufficient  to  attract  capital  to  the  land." 

Mr.  B.  Cooper,  formerly  agent  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  stated :  '*  The  land  in  the 
**  county  generally  has  gone  back  50  per  cent,  in  condition  since  the  depression  began, 
"  owing  to  non-employment  of  labour  on  account -of  eoonomy,  and  the  impossibility 
"  of  getting  boys,  and  to  some  extent  to  less  manure  being. used." 

Mr^-Blenoowe,  auctioneer  and  agent,  of  Bury  St*  Edmunds,  said :  '*  Speaking  gene- 
"  rally,  the  land  has  a,ll  depredated  in  condition,  but  very  greatly  on  the  clay  landsi 
^*  Farmers  do  not  put  so  much  into  the  land,  as  it  is  not  remunerative.'* 
'  Mr.  R.  Burrell,  owner  and  occupier,  chairman  of  the  Thingoe  Union,  says  :  "  The 
quality  of  the  land  has  certainly  been  deteriorated." 

Mr.  Rodwell,  land  agent,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  said :  '^  I  believe  that  farmers  on  their 
*'  part  have  farmed  the  land  well  as  long  as  they  had  the  means  to  do  sq,  but,  for  the 
"  last  three  or  four  years,  the  fall  in  prices  has  so  reduo^  their  incomes  that  many  of 
"  them  have  been  obliged  to  break  their  covenants  and  sell  off  hay,  straw^  roots,  &Ci, 
^*  without  bringing  back  an  equivalent.  In  many  cases  the  land  is  very  much  loveir- 
**  cropped,  and  the  labour  employed  is  reduced  to  a .  minimum,  the  result  being 
"  that  the  land  is  having  all  heart  taken  out  of  it,  and  is  getting  day  by  day  of  less 
"  value.'' 

In  North  West  Suffolk,  from  Mildenhall  to  Bandon,  Elvedon,  andThefcford,  and  along 
the  Norfolk  bord^  towards  Buston,  the  light  lands  have  greatly  suffered ;  but  in  much 
of  this  district  the  sponge  has  been  thrown  up,  aa.far  as  agriculture  is  concerned,  for 
some  years,  and  it  is  now  chiefly  devoted  to  rearing  gaajae  and  rabbits.  Some  of  the 
land  which  when  prices  w«re  remimerative  grew  good  crops  of  wheat  and  barley,  is 
now  growingtrye  grass  worth  little  more  thaax  a  sluUing  or  two  an  acre.  This  district 
in  1893  was  terribly  parched  up  and,  practically,  grew  nothing. 

Mr.  Blencowe  thus  described  this  district :  ''  It  is  the  worst  in  Suffolk.  The  farms 
"  are  not  let,  and  the  big  farm  premises  and  cottages  stand  empty.  A  good  deal  is 
"  planted  with  larch  trees  for  game.  When  prices  of  corn  were  high  and  labour 
"  cheap  it  paid  to  fertilise  these  lands  with  day  by  periodically  digging  out  and 
**  spreading  100  loads  to  the  acre.  At  present  prices  this  is  quite  out  of  the 
"  question." 

At  a  representative  meeting  I  attended  of  the  Nprfpjk  Chamber  o^  Agriculture,  it 
was  said  that  in  the  area  of  Suffolk  I  have  named,  and  in  addition  the  district  of 
Norfolk  stretching  from  Thetford  to  Watton  and  Swaffhapii,  there  was.  not  one-fiftji 
of  the  land  let. 

The  district  in  the  vest  of  Suffolk,  where  the  la^d  has  been  best  kept  up,  is  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Newmarket,  as  the  farmers  are  not  so  dependent  on  the  sale  of 
grain,  their  straw  fetching  a  good  price  at  the  stables,  and  the  soil  being  good  cool 
chalk,  is  excellent  for  sheep. 

Some  of  the  fen  land  in  the  MildenhaU  district  bordering  on  Cambridgeshire  is 
in  fair  condition,  but  the  farmers  there  suffered  greatly  from  the  late  frosts  in  May 
1894. 

In  South  West  Suffolk,  on  the  heavy  clays,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thurlow  and 
Hundon^  the  land  has  all  gone  bade  a  great  deal  in  condition.  Mr.  Boa,  the  Hon. 
W.  ]^.  D.  Smith's  agent,  stated  that  some  of  the  best  farmers  ace  farming  as  well  m 
ever,  but  that  the  heavy  land  has  been  deteriorated  by  the. wet  seasons.  He  also  says 
that  there  is  less  stock  kept  in  the  district.  Nearly  the  whole  of  Mr.  Smithy  estajte 
is  in  hand,  notwithstanding  his  buildings  are  model  ones,  and  he  is  generally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  a  most  excellent  landlord. 

Taking  a  line  from  Hundon  in  the  south-west  to  Lavenham  and  across  to  Hadleigh, 
a  great  deal  of  the  heavy  land  between,  there  and  the  Essex  border  has  greatly  deterio- 
rated. But  passing  on  to  the  Samf  ord  Union,  which  is  bounded  on  tiie  east  by  the 
Biver  OrweK,  and  on  the  south  by  the  River  Stourythe  land  has  probably  suffered 
less,  -a!»d  the  depression  is  less  tisible  to  the  eye  than  anywhere  in  the  county.  This 
is  because  the  land  is  good  and  there  is  moisture  from  the  river.    Further,  manure  can 
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be  brought  up  the  river  ia  barges  or  produce  sent  down.  Many  of  the  farmers  in  this 
district  are  men  of  capital,  who  hare  farmed  the  land  well  for  years.  A  similar 
description  may  be  given  of  a  little  of  the  laud  the  other  side  of  the  Orwell  in  the 
Woodbridge  Union,  but  a  great  deal  of  the  land  in  other  parts  of  the  union  is  in  a 
poor  state,  and  there  are  some  lar^e  tracts  unlet. 

On  the  eastern  side,  going  in  a  northerly  direction  from  Woodbridge  to  Wickham 
Market,  to  Framlingham  and  on  to  Halesworth,  a  great  deal  of  the  land  has  much 
gone  back  in  condition,  especially  the  clays.  The  evidence  of  the  effect  of  agricultural 
depression  is  very  marked  in  the  Wangford  Union  which  borders  on  Norfolk,  and 
indeed  along  the  whole  Norfolk  border. 

In  this  north-eastern  district,  j&elds  in  June  1894  were  bright  yellow  with  carlock, 
weeds  in  some  cases  were  growing  as  thick  as  the  crops,  and  much  of  the  laud,  which 
was  lyiDg  in  grass,  was  merely  water  and  couch  grass,  and  the  fences  and  ditches 
looked  as  if  they  had  not  been  touched  for  years.  This  state  of  things  existed  on  the 
land  which  was  in  the  hands  of  owners,  as  well  as  on  that  of  tenant  farmers.  Mr. 
Stanford,  auctioneer,  agent,  and  farmer,  stated  at  Halesworth  :  "  The  land  has  certainly 
"  deteriorated  in  this  district,  and  less  labour  has  been  employed  upon  it.  The  pro- 
*^  ductive  power  of  land  has  decreased,  partly  owing  to  bad  seasons  and  partly  owing 
"  to  under  farming.  The  produce  of  my  barley  crops  on  my  farm  was  often  over 
"  seven  quarters  to  the  acre  up  to  1884.  I  have  farmed  this  farm  well  since,  and 
*'  have  never  exceeded  5^  quarters."  It  will  be  observed  on  reference  to  Appendix 
B.  9  (t)  that  all  the  landowners  and  agents  whose  evidence  is  there  tabulated,  say  that 
their  land  is  being  worse  farmed  than  formerly.  Some  of  the  land  in  the  Mutford 
and  Lothingland  Union,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lowestoft,  has  fairly  maintained  its 
former  standard. 

The  deterioration  of  the  land  is  attributed  to  the  employment  of  less  labour,  to  want 
of  manure,  to  want  of  marling  and  claying  in  some  districts,  to  wet  seasons,  which 
particularly  affected  the  clay  lands,  and  to  less  stock  being  kept. 

Now  the  evidence  of  manure  merchants  generally  goes  to  show  that  more  artificial 
manure  is  being  bought  than  formerly,  but  this  I  think  is  not  evidence  of  higher 
farming  in  the  majority  of  cases,  but  rather  evidence  that  hay  and  straw  have  been 
sold  off,  which  fonnerly  was  not  the  case,  and  that  less  stock  is  being  kept. 

At  the  meeting  at  Lavenham  it  was  said  that  an  enormous  amount  of  hay  and 
straw  is  being  sold  off,  and  that  not  half  a  sufficient  quantity  is  brought  back  to 
compensate  for  it.  Mr.  William  Biddell  said  that  he  thought  the  foulness  of  the  land 
must  be  attributed  to  some  extent  to  the  fact  of  there  being  no  children  available  ior 
weeding. 

Mr.  Herman  Biddell  stated  at  the  meeting  at  Mr.  Snell's  :  "  The  land  is  gradually 
"  getting  denuded  of  labour.  I  am  convinced  that  the  greater  part  of  the  labourers' 
"  wages  have  been  paid  out  of  capital  the  last  few  years.'*  Mr.  BiddelFs  evidence  is 
almost  unanimously  supported  in  every  district,  and  the  nimibers  of  men  who  stood 
idle  in  the  villages  in  May  and  June  of  1894  also  bore  silent  and  painful  testimony  to 
the  truth  of  his  statement. 

I  inquired  of  the  meeting  at  Mr.  Snell's  house,  which  was  composed  of  some  of  the 
most  experienced  agriculturists  in  East  Suffolk,  whether,  generally  speaking,  farmers 
had  economised  in  their  expenditure  because  they  had  no  money,  or  because  from  a 
commercial  point  of  view  they  found  it  unremunerative  to  lay  out  so  much  capital. 
The  answer  was  :  **  Men  have' economised  because  they  are  so  hard  up."  Mr.  Burch 
added  that  the  men  who  had  stood  their  ground  best  were  the  men  who  had  been  in  a 
position  to  farm  the  best. 

At  this  meeting  it  was  stated  that  the  clays  had  been  hopelessly  ruined  by  the  wet 
seasons. 
Farmers  48.  With  reference  to  the  question  whether  less  stock  is  being  kept,  Mr.  Herman 

keepmg  less    Biddell  was  confident  that  this  is  so,  and  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Spurling,  whose  evidence 
^  ^^  '  on  this  subject,  as  a  leading  auctioneer,  is  valuable,  stated  that  he  knew  many  cases 

where  there  was  scarcely  a  head  of  stock  on  the  farm.  Mr.  J.  C.  Dawson,  who  farms 
near  Ipswich,  said  that  there  were  less  cattle  and  sheep  being  kept  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

In  the  Kendlesham  district  Mr.  Alfred  Smith,  another  well-known  authority,  said 
that  less  stock  were  certainly  being  kept  there. 

At  Lavenham  the  farmers  said:  "Fewer  breeding  ewes  have  been  kept  in  the 
"  district.     The  ordinary  farmers,  especially  the  smaller  ones,  are  keeping   fewer 
bullocks.    The  small  farmers  are  buying  a  worse  quality  of  bullock,  and  some  are 


**  letting  their  feed  to  dealers.'' 
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In  the  Haverhill  district  Mr.  Payne,  chairman  of  the  Risbridge  Board  of  Guardians^ 
stated :  "  Fewer  cattle  and  sheep  are  kept,  especially  on  the  smaller  farms/' 

At  Halesworth,  in  the  north,  Mr.  Stanford,  auctioneer,  said :  "  Fewer  stock  are 
"  being  kept.  My  sales  of  stock  Imve  deci  eased.  Some  farmers  take  in  other 
**  people's  stock." 

In  West  Suffolk  Mr.  B.  Cooper,  land  agent,^  said  :  "  There  is  not  half  the  number  of 
**  sheep  kept  now  on  the  light  lands." 

Also  at  Wickhambrook  the  farmers  stated  that  there  were  certainly  fewer  cattle  and 
sheep  being  kept  in  the  district. 

The  custom  to  which  I  have  alluded  of  farmers  taking  in  dealers'  stock  is  getting 
more  and  more  common.  Hence,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  judge  a  man's  position  by 
the  head  of  stock  he  has  on  his  farm,  for  they  may  not  be  his  own.  Sometimes  the 
arrangement  is  made  for  the  dealer  to  supply  the  farmers  with  cattle  and  sheep.  The 
dealer  has  the  opportunity  of  picking  them  up  cheap,  and  he  charges  commission  on 
the  transaction.  As  the  farmer  has  no  money,  the  dealer  can  fix  the  price  at  which 
he  sells  them  to  the  former  on  credit.  They  then  remain  on  the  farm,  and  belong  to 
the  farmer  as  far  as  all  risk  is  concerned,  and  to  the  dealer  as  far  as  profit  is  concerned. 
When  the  time  comes  to  sell,  the  dealer  recoups  himself  for  the  price,  and  again  charges 
commission  on  the  sale. 

Thus  the  dealer  gets  two  commissions,  and  the  profit  he  makes  from  selling  them  to 
the  farmer,  and  the  latter  usually  gets  nothing  but  the  manure. 

49.  The  following  report  on  the  condition  of  a  parish  in  the  south-west  of  the  county  Beport  on 
was  drawn  up  by  a  well-known  farmer,  the  guardian  of  the  parish,  and  given  to  me  at  the  con- 

a  meeting.  The  centre  of  the  parish  is  1|  miles  distant  from  a  fair-sized  country  town  ^^J^^^* 
and  a  railway  station.  The  rateable  value  in  1875  was  3,096Z.,  and  in  1894,  1,914^.,  or  ^^uth- 
a  decrease  of  over  38  per  cent.  west  of  the 

**  In  1868  the  owner  of  about  700  acres  (three  farms)  occupied  by  resident  tenants  county. 
"  sold  it  by  auction.    It  was  bought  by  land  speculators  at  about  SSL  an  acre,  and  sold 
"  three  years  afterwards  in  different  lots. 

"  The  H.  farm  (300  acres)  in  the  centre  of  the  village  was  resold  by  auction  in  lots 
"  from  5  to  169  acres  at  an  average  price  of  40^.  an  acre,  small  quantities  generally 
"  making  50/.  to  60/.  an  acre.  Since  1887  some  200  acres  of  this  300  acres  has  fallen 
**  into  the  possession  of  the  mortgagees,  and  now  let  at  a  very  low  rental,  while  60  acres 
**  of  the  best  land  in  the  centre  of  the  village  is  now  in  a  very  deteriorated  state.  The 
"  tenant  is  1^  years  in  arrear  with  bis  rent,  as  well  as  being  in  arrear  with  tithe  and 
"  rates,  and  the  landlord  does  not  know  what  to  do  about  it. 

"  Another  of  the  farms  (150  acres)  is  let  in  different  lots  from  10  to  60  acres,  and 
**  almost  all  of  it  is  in  a  deplorably  deteriorated  condition,  consequent  on  everything 
"  being  sold  off,  straw,  roots,  &c.,  the  small  occupiers  being  bound  to  do  this  to  pay 
"  labour  and  outgoings.  This  land  is  worthless  to  occupy  at  the  present  time,  with  the 
**  burden  of  tithe,  taxes,  and  rates  chargeable  thereon.  No  practical  man,  with 
**  sufficient  capital  to  occupy  it  and  farm  it  in  a  husbandlike  way,  could  be  found  to 
"  take  possession  of  it  at  a  nominal  rent  is  my  confident  opinion. 

"  A  farm  of  160  acres,  not  so  centrally  situated,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  mortgagees' 
**  representatives,  the  occupying  tenant  and  owner  having  bought  at  something  like  30/. 
**  an  acre,  and  was  obliged  to  quit  possession  of  it  some  12  years  ago.  He  has  since 
**  been  working  as  a  common  labourer  and  stockman,  and  his  wife  acting  as  dairy  woman 
**  or  doing  other  menial  work. 

"  Another  property  of  144  acres  within  the  last  two  years  has  been  taken  possession 
"  of  by  the  mortgagees.  It  was  formerly  let  to  a  dealer  at  21.  an  acre,  and  now  let  to 
"  him  at  16«.,  tithe  free,  including  six  cottages.  It  is  now  only  taken  up  to  Michaelmas 
"  1896,  in  consideration  of  the  landlord  returning  a  substcmtial  mm^  and  after  that  the 
"  tenant  intends  to  give  it  up  unless  prices  improve. 

**  Some  other  lands  in  this  parish  are  greatly  deteriorated  in  value  from  indifferent 
"  cultivation,  everything  having  been  sold  off  and  nothing  put  back.  A  good  farm  of 
"  200  acres,  now  in  a  deplorable  condition,  has  within  the  last  10  months  been  taken 
"  possession  of  by  the  mortgagees.  The  late  owner  and  occupier,  a  most  industrious 
"  and  frugal  man,  lost  some  thousands  of  pounds  by  it.  Many  more  cases,  equally 
"  deplorable,  could  be  named  within  a  radius  of  a  few  miles.'* 

50.  The  effect  of  the  fall  in  prices  of  wheat  and  barley  on  the  receipts  of  the  Fall  in  the 
farmers  are  dealt  with  in  paragraph  82,  and  the  gradual  decrease  in  the  amoimts  prices  of 
realised  can  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  detailed  accounts  in  Appendix  A.  1.  wheat. 

I  now  give  the  amount  made  per  acre  of  wheat  for  certain  years  on  two  farms 
of  Mr.  Alfred  Harwood,  one  of  mixed  soil,  and  the  other  of  heavy,  and  on  the 
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TOTAL  OOXHISSION  ON  MSKTOI/rUBl: 


£Emns  of  Mr.  Alfred  Smithif  of  Eendleshami  a«d  Mr.  Ajethur  GkddBinith,  of  S^idrtoa. 
(Appendix  A.  6,  (A.)  and  (B.) ) 

Average  ammint  made  per  acre  of  wheats  the  number  of  quarters  {sprown  to  the 
acre,  and  price  per  quarter  in  certain  years,  from  September  1839  to  February  1895, 
on  Mr.  Alfred  Harwood's  farm  ia  East  Suliblk  (590  acres,  mixed  soil). 


Price  mod  Prodace. 

1889-48. 

186«-«7. 

1871-75. 

1890-93. 

1 1  . 

189e-M. 

1 

1894-95.* 

Amoant  per  acre     - 

£    8.    d. 
18    3    0 

£    s.    d. 
11     0    0 

£     s.    d. 

12  m  0 

£    s.    d. 
8     6    "0 

£    s.    d. 
6    0    0 

£     $.    d. 
6    0    2 

Price  per  quarter    - 

3    2    6 

2    6    0 

2\A    Z 

I  12    3 

1     6.    9 

10    0 

No.  of  quarters  to  the  acre  - 

Qrs.      ' 

Qrs. 

1 

Qrs. 
4| 

Qrs. 

6* 

Qrs. 
8i 

Qrs. 
6 

*  The  figures  for  1894-90  are  caldnlated  op  to  Ist  Fdkmarj  1895. 

Average  amount  made  per  acre  of  wheat  in  certdn  years  from  September  1840 
to  February  1895  on  Mr.  Alfred  Harwood's  farm  in  West  Suffolk  (230  acres,  heavy 
land). 


Price  and  Produce. 

1840-44. 

1863-67. 

1890-93. 

1898-94. 

1894-95.» 

Amount  per  acre 

£   s.    * 
9  16    0 

£      t.    d. 

10   y   0 

£   *.    d. 
6  14    0 

£   t.    d. 
4  10    0 

£   s.    d. 
3  10    0 

Price  per  quarter 

2  19    3 

2    4  10 

1  12    3 

1     4  10 

1     0    0 

No.  of  quarters  to  the  acre     - 

Qrs. 

Qw, 

% 

Qrs. 
3f 

Qrs. 

*  The  figures  for  1894-9.*^  are  calculated  up  to  let  February  1895. 

Average  amoimt  made  per  acre  of  wheat  oh  Mr.  Arthur  Groldsmith's  farm  (550 
acres)  from  1883  to  April  1895  (including  all  tail  com). 


1883-88. 


1889-98. 


1892-95.* 


£     8.     d. 

7    '8     b\ 


£      8.     d, 

6    5     0 


£,     8.    d 
4    2  lOi 


Decrease  between 

First  and  Third 

Periods. 


£     *.    d. 
3     5     7 


*  The  fignres  for  1894-95  #^e  calculated  up  to  Itt  April  1895. 

The  great  decrease  in  the  value  of  Wheat  on  this  farm  of  Mr.  Qoldsmith^s  was  in 
the  three  years  commencing  1892.  Between  1883  and  1892  he  had  never  made  less 
than  61.  3d.  8ti.  an  acre,  and  he  made  between  8/.  and  nearly  9Z.  10«.  five  times,  but  in 
1892  he  made  4/.  16*.  i^d. ;  in  1893,  3/.  5^.  2d. ;  and  in  1894,  U.  Is. 

Average  amount  made  per  acre  of  wheat  on  Mr.  A.  J.  Smith's  "  Rendlesham 
Farm ''from  1874-1895. 


1874-88. 


1884  •^98. 


1892-95.* 


Decrease  between 

First  and  Third 

Periods. 


£    8.      d. 
7  19    4} 


£    8.     d.. 
6    3    8i- 


£     8.    d. 
3  18     2i 


£     8.    d. 
4     1     2^ 


*  The  figures  for  1894-95  are  calculated  up  to  1st  April  1895. 

In  the  first  period  of  10  years  on  the  Rendlesham  farm,  Mr.  Smith  only  made 
under  Tl.  an  acre  during  10  years,  and  he  made  over  8/.  four  times  and  over  9/.  once. 
In  the  second  period  of  18  years  he  made  over  71.  an  acre  only  four  times.  In  1892 
he  made  SI.  ISs.  8'}d. ;  in  1893,  4/.  3^.  bd. ;  and  in  1894,  3/.  125.  6d. 
.  The  difference  between  the  highest  price,  1)/.  Us.  5^d.  made  in  1877,  per  acre,  and 
that  in  18M,  3/.  12^.  Qd.,  wajs  51  Ids.  U^d.,  or  a  decrease  of  61-1  per  cent 
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AvBfagfe  amtfaiit  made'  pfir  mnitt  vrhesA  <>n  Mtj  A.  3:  SwUh^B  "  Eyke  IBmm  *'  from 
1874-1895.  •  =;....' 


1874-83. 


£  'ij  'dy 

7    6  10| 


1884-93. 


1892-95.* 


£    #.      1^. 
5  14    OJ' 


£    *.    </. 
3     8  lOi 


Decrease  between 

First  and  Third 

Periods. 


£     s,    d. 
3  12     Oi 


*  The  figores  for  1894-9.5  ard  calculated  up  to  Ist  April  18t5* 

On  the  Eyke  farm,  wheat  never  made  under  6/.  an  acre,  in  the  first  period  of  10 
years,  but  in  the  latter  period  it  only  made  over  6/.  four  times. 

On  Mr.  Sherwood's  farm,  near  Saxmundbam,  480  acres,  the  fall  in  the  prices  of 
grain  is  of  interest.  The  farm  was  taken  in  1883  in  poor  condition,  just  at  th,e  "^iine 
when  prices  began  to  seriously  decline.  Since  that  date  it  has  been  well  farmed,  ahd, 
notwithstanding  that  the  land  increased  in  producing  power,  and  that  the  yields 
increased,  the  profit  shows  a  considerable  falling  off.  In  the  first  three  years,  1883 
to  1885,  the  yield  per  acre  averaged  33  bushels,  and  the  value  per  acre  7/.  1«.  8d. ; 
but  in  the  three  years,  1892  to  1894,  the  yield  per  acre  averaged  35f  bushels,  and 
the  value  per  acre  5/.  13a.  \Qd.  In  1883,  the  total  value  of  the  com  crops,  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  beans,  and  peas  averaged  8^.  10«.  4tf.  per  acre,  when  the  farm  was  in 
poor  condition,  and  in  1894,  when  it  was  in  good  condition,  QL  11«.  6d.  per  acre. 
The  rent  and  tithe  in  1883  was  350/.,  and  in  1894,  280/.,  or  10«.  5d.  an  acre,  and  the 
difference  in  the  value  of  com  crops  about  233/.  The  rent  therefore  would  have  to 
have  been  reduced  to  4bB.  lOrf.  an  acre  to  mfeet  tlie  fell  in  the  price  of  the  grain  alone. 

51.  Average  amount  made  per  acre  of  bariey,  the  number  of  quarters  grown  to  the  Fall  in  the 
acre,  and  price  per  quarter  on  Mr.  Alfred  Harwood's  form  in  East  SuffoU^  (690  acres,  price  of 
mixed  soil).  ^'^^^^ 


Price  and  Prodtiee. 

183e-^d. 

186S-67. 

1871-75. 

1890-93. 

1898-94. 

1894-96.* 

Amount  per  acre 

£    «.    d. 
6  14    0 

£    s,    d. 
10    0    0 

£     s.    d. 
, 10  11  .  6 

£    #.    d. 
7  12    0 

£     *.     d. 
4    0    0 

£    s.    d. 
5  10    0 

Price  per  quarter     - 

]   13    4 

1  13    9 

2     0    6 

1     7    0 

1     5    0 

0  16    6 

Ko.  of  quarters  to  the  acre  - 

Qrs. 
4 

Qra. 
6 

Qrs. 

Q«. 

.      5f 

Qrs. 
3i 

Qrs, 
6 

*  The  figures  for  1894-95  are  calcnlated  up  to  Xst  February  1895. 

Average  amount  made  per  acre  of  barley,  the  number  of  quarters  grown  to  the 
acre,  and  price  per  quarter  on  Mr.  Alfred  Harwood's  farm  in  West  Suffolk  (230  acres, 
heavy  tafld). ^_^ 


Price  and  Produce. 


1840-44. 


1868-67. 


1890-93. 


1898-94. 


Amount  per  acre 
Price  per  quarter 

No.  of  quarters  to  the  acre 


£    8.    d. 

7  l«    6 

1  11     9 

Qrs. 
5 


£   s.    d. 
9  11     0 

1  14  10 

Qrs. 


£    s.    d. 
7  10    0 

17    0 

Qrs. 


£    3.     d. 
7  12    0 

1  11     6 

Qrs. 

4f 


1894-96.* 


£     8.    d, 
4     0     0 

10    0 

Qrs. 

4 


*  The  figures  for  1894-95  are  calculated  up  to  Ist  February  1896. 

Average  amoimt  made  per  acre  of  barley  on  Mr.  Arthur  Goldsmith's  farm  (550 
acres)  from  1883  to  1895  (including  ail  tail  com). 


1883-88. 


1889-98. 


£    s.     d. 

7  12    7i 


£    *.    d, 
6     5     8 


1899-96.* 


£    #.    d. 
4  14  lOJ 


Decrease 

between  First 

and  Third  Periods. 


£     *.    d. 
2  17     9i 


*  The  figures  for  1894-96  are  calculated  up  to  1st  April  1895i 
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The  average  value  of  an  acre  of  barley  on  this  farm  in  the  years  1883  and  1884i  was 
SI.  98.  6^rf.,  and  in  1892-93,  5/.  Is.  ll^d.,  or  a  decrease  of  8/.  Is.  6d.  an  acre. 

Average  amount  made  per  acre  of  barley  on  Mr.  A.  J.  Smith's  Rendlesham  farm 
from  187^J^1895. 


1874-83. 


£     S.     d. 

7    8    5} 


1884-98. 


1892-95.* 


£    S.     d. 
6  13     8i 


£    s.    d. 
6    3    2 


Decreaae 

between  First 

and  Third  Perioda. 


£     9.    d. 
1     5     3} 


*  The  figures  for  1894-05  are  calculated  up  to  Ist  April  1895. 

Average  amount  made  per  acre  of  barley  on  Mr.  A.  J.  Smith's  Eyke  farm  from 
1874-1896. 


Fall  in  the 
price  of 
beanf  and 
peas. 


Fall  in  the 
prices  of 
oats.* 


Valaeof 
com  crop  in 
Suffolk  at 
eertain 
periods. 


Fall  in  the 
price  of 
lambs. 


1874-83. 


£  8.    d. 
6  19     1^ 


1884-98. 


£    8.    d. 
5    8     5f 


1893-95.* 


£      8.      d. 

4  15    7i 


Decrease 

between  First 

and  Third  Periods. 


£    8.    d. 
2     3     6 


*  The  figures  for  1894>95  are  calculated  up  to  1st  April  1895. 


On  the  Eyke  farm  the  vahie  of  an  acre  of  barley  averaged  11.  Vis.  i^d.  in  1874  and 
1875,  and  5/.  Zs.  b\d.  in  1892  and  1893,  or  a  diflference  of  2/.  Ss.  l\\d.  per  acre. 

52.  The  following  is  the  average  price  of  beans  and  peas  made  on  Mr.  Alfred 
Harwood's  East  Suffolk  farm  (590  acres)  and  his  West  Suffolk  farm  (230  acres). 


Price. 

1839-43. 

1863-67. 

1871-76. 

1890-94. 

1895,  to  Feb.  1. 

Price  per  quarter  of  beans 
Price  per  quarter  of  peas 

£    8.    d, 
1  16    0 

1   14    0 

£    8.     d. 
1  18    0 

1   16    0 

£    s.     d. 
2    0    0 

2    0    0 

£    8.     d. 
1  12     0 

1   12     0 

£     8.    d. 
1     4    0 

1     4     0 

63.— Fall  in  the  Prices  of  Oats.* 


Price. 


1839-43. 


Price  per  quarter  of  oats 


£    8.    d. 

I     2     4 


1863-67. 


1871-75. 


1890-94. 


1895,  to  Feb.  1. 


£     8.    d. 
1     2    9 


£    8.    d. 
1     6    3 


£    8.    d. 
0  18  10 


£    8.     d. 
0  15     0 


54. — Value  of  Corn  Crop  in  Suffolk  at  certain  Periods. 


Crop. 

1874-83. 

Average 

Value  of 

Crop. 

1884-93. 

Average 

Value  of 

Crop. 

Decrease 

per  cent. 

between  the 

Periods. 

1874. 

Vnlue  of 

Crop. 

1894 

Value  of 

C'rop. 

1874. 
Average 
Value  of 
Crops  per 

Acre. 

1894.t 
Average 
Value  of 
Crops  per 

Acre. 

Deoreaae 
per  cent, 
between 
Value  of 
Crop  in 
1874  and 
1894. 

Wheat    • 
Barley    • 

1,300,440 
1,241,043 

£ 
821,925 

888,295 

36-8 
28-4 

£ 
1,870,923 

1,564,221 

£ 
471,126 

736,992 

£     «.    d. 

►11     8     7i 

£    «.    d. 
4  14    9^ 

64-8 

Total 

2,541,473 

1,710,220 

32-7 

3,435,144 

1,208,118 

11     8     7i 

4  14     9^ 

64-8 

55.  Mr.  George  Blencowe,  of  the  well-known  firm  of  auctioneers,  has  taken  from 
his  books  the  prices  of  lambs  sold  at  the  Barnham  lamb  sale  iu  certain  years,  and 

♦  Taken  from  Willick's  Tithe  Computation  Table.    I  learn  that  another  U.  a  quarter  should  be  added  for  the 
price  of  Suffolk  barley. 

f  Calculated  on  prices  obtained  up  to  April  1895. 
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these  are  averaged  in  periods  of  three  years.  The  Barnham  lambs  are  chiefly  half- 
bred,  and  in  only  store  condition,  as  they  come  off  very  light  land,  but  arc  very 
healthy  and  hardy,  and  thrive  well  when  taken  on  to  better  land  to  graze. 


Averige  price 


1874-76. 


1880-83. 


£    #.    d. 
1     6    0^ 


£    #.    d. 
1     7    9i 


1892-94. 


#•    d. 

19     1 


The  following  are  the  prices  of  lambs  obtained,  averaged  in  periods  of  three  years, 
by  Mr.  Alfred  Smith  at  the  Sutton  sales  in  certain  years.    These  prices  have  been 
taken  from  the  books  of  Mr.  Bond,  the  well-known  auctioneer: — 

187«-78. 

188t-«4. 

1889-91. 

189S-94. 

ATerage  price  - 

£    ».    d. 
1  15    6\ 

£   :    d. 
1  19    3 

£  s.    d. 
1  12    2^ 

£   s.    d. 
1     4  11| 

£     8. 

d. 

-    11  14 

0  per  head 

-    11  17 

6        „ 

.    11  12 

0        „ 

-      9  17 

0        „ 

-      9    9 

3        „ 

-      9  16 

0 

56.  With  reference  to  the  fall  in  prices  of  stock  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  figures  ^^^  "*^  ^^ 
showing  a  comparison  over  a  series  of  years  between  animals  of  the  same  class  and  ^5?  ^^ 
quality. 

Mesars.  Makins,  the  well-known  dealers,  have  kindly  compiled  from  their  books 
the  average  prices  of  store  cattle  sold  by  them  to  farmers  and  graziers  from  the  years 
1889  to  1894,  which  are  as  follows : — 

1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894      -     - 

With  reference  to  the  fall  in  the  price  of  cattle,  Messrs.  Makins  made  the  following 
observations : — ^*  We  cannot  say  that  these  figures  give  a  true  comparison  in 
"  consequence  of  these  bad  times,  although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  trade  is 
"  greatly  depressed  owing  to  the  farmers*  inability  to  purchase  their  full  requirements 
•*  for  want  of  capital.  Several  thousands  (15,000  to  20,000)  store  cattle  pass  through 
"  our  hands  yearly,  so  we  ought  to  have  as  fair  an  opinion  on  this  point  as  anyone. 

"  But,  as  you  observe,  the  class  of  animals  vary  very  much,  and  besides,  much  younger 
**  and  smaller  cattle  are  slaughtered  now  than  years  ago,  the  public  preferring 
"  smaller  joints  than  they  used  to.  This  circimistance  has  naturally  altered  the  class 
**  of  animal  brought  to  market,  and  makes  it  impossible  to  compare  one  period  with 
**  another. 

"  What  really  goverils  the  price  of  st^ore  cattle,  more  than  anything  else,  is  the  root 
"  crop,  or  when  grass  is  plentiful.  If  there  is  a  heavy  crop,  store  cattle  are  almost  sure 
"  to  go  up  in  price,  as  of  course  the  demand  is  greater.  This  year,  for  instance,  there 
"  is  a  fair  root  crop  and  consequently  store  cattle  are  at  the  present  time  [February 
•*  1895]  SOs.  to  40«.  a  head  dearer  than  at  the  same  time  last  year.  But  last  year  beef 
"  was  making  1«.  to  2«.  a  stone  [14  lbs.]  more  than  at  present,  so  the  low  price  of  beef 
"  now  ruling  [68.  to  7«.  a  stone,  quite  unprofitable  to  graziers]  has  little  to  do  with 
•*  the  price  of  store  cattle.'* 

VII. — ^Effect  of  the  Dbpkession  upon  LA2n)0WNBRS. 

57.  The  effect  of  the  depression  upon  landowners  has  been  to  ruin  some  and  to  Effect  of 
most  seriously  embarrass  others.     I  believe  that  I  am  not  exaggerating  when  I  say  depressioo 
that  the  majority  of  those  whose  incomes  were  derived  from  land  alone  have  either  o^^re*^*^ 
sold  or  let  their  houses  since  1879. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds  seven  properties,  varying  from  2,500 
acres  to  1 5,000  acres,  comprising  about  36,000  acres,  have  been  sold,  chiefly  to  those  who 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  make  money  in  business.     Mr.  B.  Cooper  stated  that 
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there  was  not  an  estate  between  Buiy  St.  Edmimds  and  Euston^  "except  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  which  had  not  changed  hands  in  the  last  40  years. 

In  the  Plomesgate  Union  properties  comprising  about  1(J,022  acres  have  beeb  sold 
since  1879.  In  the  Cosford  Unioa  .2392  iicrcs.  In  the  Mutford  and  FMhingland 
Union  5,507  acres,  and  in  the  Sudbury  Union  3,366  acres. 

A  great  many  houses  are  let  to  shooting  tenants,  belonging  to  those  who  would 
never  have  dreamt  of  letting  their  places  some  years  ago.  Some  landowners  regret 
that  they  have  to  do  this,  not  only  for  their' own  sakes  but  for  the  tenants.  One 
owner,  who  was  living  in  his  house,  but  who  hiwi  let  the 'shoetin^,  said  to  me :  "I 
"  woiild  not  let  this  shooting  if  I  covld  possibly  avoid  it,  but  I  could  not  hang  on 
**  here  if  I  did  not." 

There  are  several  large  landowners  who  are^  getting  absolutely  n^hing' from  their 
property  after  paying  out-goings  and  family  charges,  and  the  agent  *to  one  of  them 
told  me  that  the  owner  would  be  oonsiderkbly  better  off  if  he  co\dA  give  life  estate 
away. 

And  I  understand  that  the  smaller,  awners  of  about  1,600  acres  are  in  a  worse  plight 
still,  and  some  are  at  their  wits*  end  to  know  how  to  live  at  all* 

Mr.  James  Toller,  agent  to  th^  Hon.  W.  Jjowther,  says :  "  A  small  owner  is  worse 
"  off  than  a  small  occupier,  for  if  their  tenants  go  they  have  to  pay  the  valuation,  and 
"  they  siniply  have  not  got  the  mon^y  to  do  so.'*       *  '  *     .       ' 

Every  farmer  I  met  who  owned  land,  as  well  as  renting  it,  said  that  they  were 
better  off  as  tenants  than  owners.  , .  ,      ■ ,  - 

The  following  story  was  told  me  by  a  well-known  agent.  He  said  :  **  I  know  a  case 
**  on  a  small  estate,  where  two  ladies  who  used  to  hunt,  and  have  every  comfort,  have 
**  now  no  servant  either  indoors  or  out.  They  have  to  do  all  the  household  work, 
"  attend  to  the  gardens,  mow  the  lawn,  groom  the  p6ny,  and  clean  the  stables.*' 

The  gross  rental  of  all  properties  has  been  reduced  between  40  and  50  per  cent.,  and 
in  many  cases  more.  The  whole  payment  of  tithe  has  also  been  thrown  upon  th^ 
owners,  which  in  many  coses  come  to  a  substantial  amount,  and  also  all  the  repairs  of 
premises,  part  of  which  the  tenants  frequently  used  to  undertake. 

To  give  an  instance,  the  gross  rent,  excluding  tithe,  on  33  farms  comprising  8,116 
acres  on  Lord  Stradbroke's  property  now  let,  has-  been  reduced  48^  per  cent,  since 
1877  ;  but  taking  into  consideia^tion  the  tithe  formerly  paid  by  the  tenants,  but  now 
by  the  landlord,  the  gross  rent  has  decreased  by  63^  per  cent.  The  expfenditure  of  up- 
keep of  buildings  and  repairs  Amounts  to  30  per  cent,  of  the  gross  rental,  without 
allowing  anything  ton  new  buildings, .  amd  in.  addition  thd  usual  rates  and  to^xes,  and 
expenses  of  management,  have  to  be  paid.  ' 

Further,  owners  have  incurred  heavy  losses  by  having  to  wipe  off  arrears  of  rent, 
by  having  to  spend  considerable  sums  of  money  where  faraas  have  been  left  in  bad 
condition  before  re-letting,  and  by  having  to  drain  land,  and  add  to  premises  to  attract 
tenants.  Where  land  has  been  thrown  on  iha  owner's  hands,-  heavy  expenses  have 
frequently  been  incurred  in  putting  it  into  condition,  and  often  serious  losses  huve 
ensued  from  farming  it.  In  somecafces  landownears  liave- even  had  to  make  f»sh 
tenants  a  present  of  the  tenant  right,  which  is  equivalent  to  paying  a  considOTable 
premium  to  induce  them  to  take  the  farms,    .,      •-  ^ 

They  see  their  incomes  steadily  diminishing,  and  they  know  not  one  year  what  theit 
income  will  be  next,  they  see  tiieir  land  deteisorating  and  th^  buildings  falling  into 
disrepair,  they  are  unable  to  borrow  money,  and  those  free  to  sell  cannot  find:a 
purchaser  for  agricultural  land.  And  out  of  ihis  diminished  and  diminishing?  incotne 
the  same  family  charges,  and  the  same  interest  on  borrowed  money,  have  to  be  paid. 

Owners  and  agents  generally  state  that,  if  tJbe  present  prices  continue,  buildings  and 
drainage,  in  maaiy  cases,  cannot  be  ]kept  up^  as  they  have  been;  and,  if  this  is  go,  it 
would  seem  extremely  dpubtful  wJhethejc  tenants,  under  the  drounastanccs,  could  be 
found  to  take  farms  at  any  price.  »'       .       ..   i    ■  . 

Sufficient  has  been  said,  perhaps,  to  show  that  many  landowners  are  in  great  straits, 
but  besides  giving  the  reductions  in  rent,  ai^d  in  the  net  ioicomeB,  I  can  give  the 
following  evidence,  which  shows  how  hard  pressed  some  are  for  money.  . 

A  tax  collector  near  Stowmarket  said :  **  I  have  ncfver  had  such  difficuity  in  getting 
*'  taxes  from  certain  landowners  as  I  have  had  this  last  year.  They  are  now  all  going 
*•  abroad  or  to  London,  and  the  people  in  tbe  villages  will  have  to  do  without  the 
**  money  they  used  to  spend  there." 

A  tithe  collector,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  said :  "  I  have  collected  tithe 
**  for  40  years,  and  I  know  it  is  harder  to  ^et  tithe  but  of  [ttie  landlord  than  the 
'*  tenant/*  ' 
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Anoth^  tithe  collector  said :  **  I  find  it;  abnost  impossibly  to.  collect  ,i;ithe.  I  know 
"  of  a  landlord,  who  owes  oyer  400/.^  which  has  been  accumulating  for  five  years/* 

56.  At  all  the  meetings  I  attended  I  invited  those,  present  to  estimate,  as  far  as  Evidence  of 
possible,  the  reduction  which  had  taken  place  in  rent  in  the  district  since  1879.     Such  reduction  of 
evidence  of  course  is  of  a  somewhat  speculative  eharacterj  but  I  was  always  careful  ^^^^^"^  ^ 
to  get  the  meeting  to  agree  Dnihe  %ures,  before  accepting^  tliem,  and,  as  the  audience     ^    ^' 
usually  consisted  of  farmers,  I  thiiik  the  reductions  quoted  niay,  be  taken  as  a  fair 
mdication  of.  those  which  have  been  made. 

Taking.  West  Suffolk  first,  the  Bury  St.  Edmunds  meeting  agreed  that  50  per  cent, 
represented  the  average  r^uctian..  The  chairman,  Mr.  0. 1).  Johnson^  exp^*essed  the 
opinion  that,  taking  the  various  soils  into  consideration,  the  reductions  varied  from 
30  to  80  per  cent,  and  the  oommitte©  who  orgariis^  the  meeting  agreed  to  these 
figures.     The  witnesses  at  the  Stownoarhet  inquiry  put  the  reductions  at  50  per  cent. 

At  the  Wiokhambrook  meeting  ..the  reductions  in  that  district  were  stated  to  be 
between  50  and.  60  per  cent.  - 

The  Lavenham  farmers  .put  the  reductions  in  that  district  sA  60  per  cent. 

In  East  Suffolk,  at  the  meeting  held  at  Mr.  Snell's,  the  reductions  in  rent  on 
average  land  were  said  to  be  between  AOiandSO  per  cent ,  and  on  bad  land  considerably 
more.  '• 

At  Woodbridge  it  was  stated  that  reductions,  in  rent  aveoraged  60  per  cent,  in  the 
district.     Bad  land,  it  was  said^  b^ng  in  some  cases,  let  free  and  not  even  paying  then. 

At  Eye  the  reduction  was  also  put' at  60  per  cent.,  and  at  Winston  the  meeting  at 
Mr.  Burch's  house  stated  that  the  reduction  varied  from  35  to  76  or  80  per  cent, 
in  that  district. 

The  witnesses  at  the  Hales  worth  inquiry  did  not  put  reductions  imder  50  per  cent. 
Mr.  C  M*  Smith,  who  farms  600  acres  at  Wangford,  said  that  rent  had  decreased  by 
60  per  cent,  in  that  locality,  but  that  in  districts  were  the  land  was  not  so  good  it  had 
decreased  by  80  per  cent.,  and  in  some  cases  lOO-per  cent. 

59.  A  nimiber  of  phenomenal  reduetioms  in  rent  could  be  given,  and  some  are  Examples  of 
Quoted  in  Appendix  B.  1  and  2,  biit  the  foliowini?  are  u  few  examples  which  came  plJ«nomensl 

/  1  1^  5  '^  ,  *■  reductions  m 

to  my  knowledge:—  ^^^t 

A  farmer  gave  this  evidence  at  the  i meeting  at  Mr.  Buroh's  house  at  Winston : 
*'  About  1869  we  i-ented  a  300  acare  farm; at  4Q51.  a  year  and  farmed  it  for  10  years 
•'  and  naade  money.  Erom  1885  to  1889  we  dropped  a  lot  of.  nwney.  The  farm  then 
*'  tot  for  l&Ol.  a  year,  tithe  free  (a  reduction  of  69'6  per  cent.).  My  present  farm 
"  of  200  acres  my  father  farmed  in  1864  at  a.  rent  of  2&0L<,  and  now  Z.am  hewing  it 
"  for  nothing^  but  my  father  made  it  pay  better  than  I  am/'  ■ 

.  A  farm  of  96  acres  tented  at  1602.  amialsot  tithe  tup  to.  1889.  Since  Jet  at  40/.  a 
year,  tithe  'free,  also  the  shooting  throfwn  in,  which  the.  twieaat  lets  for  20/.  Tmant 
paid  no  valmttionfon  entrff*  .'  . 

A  farm  of  263  acres  let  at  344/.  up  to  1892.  It  has  since  been  let  at  100/.  a  year, 
tithe  free,  and  tke  tenant  pond  no  ^valtmtion  om  entering,  .W^^  reduQtiofl.  in  rent 
amounts  to  70*9  per  cent.,  exclusive  of  the  transference  of  titto, .    ' 

A  form  of  266  acres  taken  in  18T1  at  351/.  a  year  is  noW  being  offered  at  100/.  a 
year,  tithe  free,  or  a  reduction- of  71*5  per  oent.,  ex-oJusive  of  tth^c  trnnsferimce  of  tithe, 
a7id  no  valuation.  .    ;  ► 

A  splendid  heavy  land  farm  of  619  acres  lot  in  1886  for  955/.,  including  tithe,  now 
let  at  300/^  tithe  free,  or  a  reduction  of  68*5. per  ceuB.,  exclusive  of  the  transference  of 
tithe.  .         •      ; 

.  A  farm  of  158  acares,  let  ior  l70/>.  up  to  1893,  since,  let  for  5Q/.,  or  a  reduction  of 
70*6  per  CMit.,  exclusive  of  the  trMusferenoe  pf  tithe,  .a«rf  valiiati0fnfree, 

A  farm  of  402  acres  formerly  let  at  670/.  and  lithe.  For  10  yqars  the  feed  has  been 
let  off  by  public  auction. 

A  good  farm  of  196  acres  rented  up  to  1890  at  170/.  The  landlord  then  took  it  in 
hand  and  put  it  in  a  thoroughly  good  state.  It  has  recently  been  let  for  100/.,  tithe 
free,  and  valuation  free. 

A  good  farm  of  74  acres  let  up  +o  1880  for  190/..  Since  then  entirely  new  house 
and  premises  have  been  built,  and  the  land  all  re-drained.  Recently  let  foi:  50/.,  tithe 
free,  or  a  reduction  of  78-7  per  cent.,  exclusive  of  ilie  transference  of  tithe. 

Nine  farms,  which  had  been  recently  let  at  16s.  an  acre  in  the  Wiokhambrook 
neighbourlK)od,  were  let  in  1894*  for  As.  dd.  an  acre,  tithe  free,  or  a  reduction  of 
73*4  per  cent.  .       i  ,  ^ 

A  very>go«i  hearry  land  farm  of  282  acres,,  three  miles  from  a  railway  station,  on 
the  Hon.  W.  E.  J).  Smith's  estate,  was  let  in  1894  on  the  following  terms : — ^Pirst 
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year,  no  rent ;  second  year,  50/. ;  third  year,  100/. ;  fourth  year,  150/.  The  out-goings 
are  90/.  a  year,  and  hence  the  landlord  will  lose  60/.  in  the  four  years,  besides  having 
to  spend  money  on  the  buildings. 

A  farmer  made  the  following  statement  at  Lavenham:  "10  years  ago  I  was 
**  farming  196  acres  here,  and  it  was  some  of  the  rery  best  land  I  know,  at  two 
'*  guineas  an  acre  and  7«.  an  acre  tithe.  I  now  hire  it  at  14^.  an  acre,  which  includes 
"  6«.  an  acre  tithe,  and  1  am  actually  losing  money  by  farming  it." 

A  heavy  land  farm  of  314  acres,  with  fair  buildings,  near  Haverhill,  was  let  at 
Michaelmas  1894  for  100/.  a  year,  landlord  paying  tithe  of  63/.  This  leaves  a  sum  of 
2s.  4^(/.  per  acre  for  the  landlord  to  pay  land  tax  and  other  out«goings,  and  keep 
premises  and  drainage  in  repair. 

A  farm  near  Badwell  Ash,  of  114  acres,  let  up  to  1881  for  228/.,  including  tithe. 
Re-let  to  same  tenant  in  1881  for  159/.,  including  tithe.  Re-let  in  1888  for  123/., 
including  tithe.  Reduced  in  1889  to  97/.,  including  tithe.  Re-let  Michaelmas  1894 
for  50/.,  landlady  paying  20/.  tithe.  This  is  a  reduction  of  78  per  cent.  But  in  1894 
12/.  was  spent  on  drainage,  and  hence,  after  paying  tithe,  18/.  was  left  to  pay  for 
repairs  and  other  out-goings. 

A  farm  near  Halesworth,  of  400  acres,  let  up  to  1880  at  500/.  a  year  and  tithe  100/. 
It  is  now  let  for  100/.,  landlord  paying  tithe.  The  landlord  is  now  left  with  about 
10/..  or  6d.  an  acre,  to  maintain  buildings  and  drainage,  and  pay  all  out-goings. 

A  farm  near  Halesworth,  of  95  acres,  very  good  land  and  very  good  buildings, 
including  tithe.  The  farm  was  valued  at  3,000/.,  and  2,000/.  was  advanced  on  it. 
The  mortgagees  took  possession,  and  are  now  letting  it  at  10*.  an  acre,  tithe  free.  The 
rent  received  in  1893  came  to  47/.  10«.,  and  the  out-goings  to  34/.  168.  Irf.,  leaving 
12/.  VSs.  lid.  as  interest  on  the  2,000/.  advanced.  The  repairs  that  year  came  to  a 
very  small  sum.  It  will  be  seen  there  is  no  margin  for  any  substantial  repairs, 
re-building,  or  draining. 

A  farm  in  East  Suifolk  let  at  5*.  8c/.  an  acre,  landlord  paying  tithe  of  5*.  4rf.  an 
acre,  leaving  a  balance  of  rent  of  4t/.  an  acre  for  the  landlord. 

A  farm,  including  four  cottages,  in  the  Stow  Union,  of  200  acres,  three-fourths 
ara})le,  good  land,  rather  heavy,  let  up  to  1887  for  190/.,  tenant  paying  tithe.  Let  in 
1889  without  the  cottages  at  100/.  a  year,  the  landlord  paying  100/.  a  year  tithe.  The 
farm  is  mortgaged,  but  the  mortgagee  dare  not  foreclose. 

A  farm  near  Wickhambrook,  of  117  acres,  let  for  200/.  a  year  up  to  1880,  tenant 
paying  tithe.  It  is  now  let  for  75/.,  landlord  paying  tithe.  After  paying  tithe^  the 
landlord  gets  28.  an  acre  to  pay  all  out-goings  and  repairs. 

At  the  meeting  at  Wickhambrook  a  man  said  that  a  good  deal  of  land  in  the 
neighbourhood  was  let  at  68.  an  acre,  tithe  free,  and  some  at  28.  6d.  an  acre,  tithe  free. 

Mr.  B.  Cooper,  estate  agent,  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  stated  that  he  had  recently  let  a 
farm  of  440  acres,  the  soil  being  cold  and  thin,  from  which  the  landowner's  net  return 
is  4rf.  an  acre. 

The  following  reductions  in  rent  were  given  me  by  an  agent  in  the  Hoxne  district 
as  having  recently  been  made  there. 

A  farm  of  178  acres,  including  a  farmhouse,  buildings,  and  a  double  cottage,  all 
in  good  repair.  Rent  in  1879, 178/.,  tenant  paying  titbe.  Rent  in  1895,  50/.,  tenant 
paying  tithe.     A  reduction  of  71*8  per  cent. 

A  farm  of  152  acres.  House  and  buildings  in  fair  repair.  Rent  in  1881,  200/., 
tenant  paying  tithe.  Rent  in  1895,  70/.,  landlord  paying  tithe  of  31/.  128.  8d.  A 
reduction  of  65  per  cent.,  exclusive  of  the  transference  of  tithe. 

A  farm  of  256  acres,  3  roods.  A  good  house,  two  homesteads,  six  cottage  tenements, 
all  in  good  repair.  Let  in  1879  at  400/.,  tenant  paying  tithe.  Let  in  1896  in  two 
occupations  at  153/.,  landlord  paying  60/.  2^.  tithe.  A  reduction  of  61*7  per  cent., 
exclusive  of  the  transference  of  tithe. 

A  farm  of  77  acres  of  useful  heavy  land.  Two  cottages  and  fair  buildings.  Rent 
in  1884  was  100/.,  tenant  paying  tithe.  The  out-goings  that  year  were  11/.  18«.  9d. 
In  1893  the  rent  was  80/.,  landlord  paying  tithes,  and  the  out-gomgs  were  25/.  11«.  6^. 
In  1894  the  out-goings  were  28/.  17«.  8c/.  The  tenant  now  offers  87/.  10«.  as  rent. 
Jf  the  repairs  remain  the  same  as  in  1894,  the  net  profit  to  the  owner  will  be  8/.  128.  4d., 
from  which  income  tax  has  to  be  deducted.  But  the  repairs  in  1894  only  amountod 
to  21.  08.  Ud. 

A  farm  of  885  acres.  A  good  farmhouse,  two  homesteads,  and  three  cottage 
tenements,  all  in  good  repair.  Let  in  1881  at  385/.,  tenant  paying  tithe.  Let  in  1895 
at  101/.  10s.,  landlord  paying  tithe  of  53/.  10^.  A  reduction  of  78*7  per  cent.,  exclusive 
of  the  transference  of  tithe. 
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60.  The  following  reductions  in  the  gross  and  net  rental  of  certain  estates  have  been  EeductionB 
made  between  January  1, 1879,  and  January  1,  189Jf.     But  of  course  no  comparisons  '"^  8^ 
can  be  made  without  taking  into  consideration  what  the  rent  was  before  that  period,  ^^tam^** 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  situation  of  the  property,  and  the  size  of  holdings.  estatefl. 


Name. 

Size  of 
Property. 

No.  of  Aureft 
in  Hand. 

Beduotion 

per  cent,  in 

Gross  Rental 

between 

1879-94. 

Redaction 

in  Net  Income 

between 

1879-94. 

The  Marquis  of  Bristol      -            -            -            - 
Lord  De  Sanmare^             -            .            .            - 
Lwd  Tollemachef              .... 
Earl  of  Stradbroke             -            -            -            . 
Lord  Henniker      .             -             -            -            - 
Hon.  W.  Lowther              -            -            .            . 
Rev.  Sir  William  Paxker,  Bart.      - 
Hon.  W.  F.  D.  Smith        -           -            -           - 
Col.  BaiTiadiston    -            -            -            -            - 
Mr.  Berners           -            .            -             -            . 
Captain  Pretyman  (Orwell  Park  Estate)    - 
Mr.  Brooke           .            .            -            -            . 
Estate  near  Home            ^            -  ,         - 

15,000 

13,500 

6,369 

11,000 

12,000. 

4,000 

2,500 

6,600 

3,000 

6,000 

15,389 

1,500 

1,400 

None. 
None. 
None. 
1,884 
300 
None. 
147 
.2,247 
380 
None. 
3,619 
700 
395  (2  dere- 
lict farms). 

54 

53i* 

37 

634 

47| 

80 

60 

58^ 

52 

50 

54^ 

44 

50 

464 

58i 
57 

62t 

56 

50 

*  Abatements  of  10  and  12  per  cent,  were  also  giyen  in  1892  and  1893. 
t  Up  to  Ifit  January  1893. 

X  In  this  caae  tbe  expenditure  on  buddings  has  not  been  taken  into  consideration ;  but  if  this  is  included  the  net  income  is  less 
in  1893  than  in  1879  by  98|  per  cent. 

61.  Reductions  in  rent  on  small  farms  seem  to  be  as  great,  where  the  land  is 
heavy,  as  on  large  ones,  or  where  they  are  inconveniently  situated  for  a  market  or 
railway. 

But  on  some  properties  the  reductions  in  rent  appear  to  have  been  made  irrespective 
of  the  size  of  the  farm.  Thus  on  Lord  Tollemache's  estate  the  rents  average  12«.  an 
acre,  varying  according  to  position  and  fertility,  but  with  regard  to  size  there  is  not 
1*.  6d.  an  acre  difference  in  the  rent  of  large  and  small  farms. 

Again,  on  the  Hon.  W.  Lowther's  property  the  rents  on  farms  up  to  100  acres  have 
been  reduced  50  per  cent.,  between  100  and  400  acres,  45  per  cent.,  and  over  500  acres, 
60  per  cent. 

On  Sir  Savile  Crossley's  property  the  rents  since  1879*  have  been  reduced  as 
follows :  Farms  under  100  acres,  31  per  cent. ;  between  100  and  400  acres,  37  per 
cent. ;  over  500  acres,  35  per  cent. 

On  Colonel  Barnadiston's  property  the  rents  up  to  100  acres  have  been  reduced 
52^  per  cent.,  and  all  over  100  acres  53J  per  cent. 

But  small  farms  up  to  150  acres  on  good  land,  well  situated,  and  with  a  fair  pro- 
portion  of  grass,  still  excite  some  competition,  and  consequently  the  reductions  of 
rent  on  these  have  not  been  so  great.  And  there  is  some  competition  for  farms  of 
this  character  and  this  size,  because  there  are  farmers,  who  have  lost  money  on  big 
fej-ms,  and  have  only  sufficient  capital  left  to  take  small  ones,  while  ofchers,  to  use 
the  expression  of  a  witness,  *'  do  not  care  to  put  all  their  eg^s  in  a  basket  with  a  hole 
in  it." 

Mr.  Stanford,  of  Halesworth,  informed  me  that  a  farm  of  the  description  I  have 
given,  between  80  and  70  acres,  would  make  1^.  an  acre  as  the  top  price ;  and  at 
Woodbridge,  Mr.  Walker  stated  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  competition  for  good 
farms  up  to  100  acres. 

Mr.  Norton  Garrard,  land  agent,  of  Jloxne,  says :  ^'  Farms  of  from  50  to  100  acres 
**  well  situated  are  easiest  let." 

In  Appendix  [A.  4,  A.  and  B.]  will  1)0  f  oimd  some  instances  of  reductions  in  rent  on 
all-sized  farms,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  reductions  on  some  of  the  small  farms  are 
between  40  and  70  per  cent. 

62.  I  will  now  proceed  to  give  some  further  instances  of  reductions  in  rent  on 
certain  small  properties  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  and  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  reduction  in  the  gross  rental  in  each  case  amounts  to  over  50  per  cent. 

*  In  1878  most  of  the  tenancies  expired  and  the  re-lettings  were  from  5  to  12  per  cent,  lower, 
o    86009.  F 
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In  Appendix  A.  4  (A.)  is  given  a  list  of  22  farms  supplied  by  the  agent,  situated  in 
West  Suffolk,  in  the  Thin^,  Stow,  Coxford,  and  Sudbury  Unions.  These  farms 
comprise  3,010  acres,  of  which  431  acres  are  pasture.  The  largest  farm  is  318  acres, 
and  the  snmllest  39  acres,  and  they  average  136  acres. 

The  total  reduction  of  rent  on  these  farms  from  1877  to  Jime  1894  was  50  4  per 
cent.,  and  the  average  rent  is  now  17«.  an  acre,  tithe  free.  Pive  farms  under  160 
acrefi  are  let  for  over  11.  an  acre,  tithe  free.  One  farm  of  75  acres  is  let  for  68.  lid. 
an  acre,  tithe  free.  One  farm  of  114  acres  is  let  for  Qs.  8d.  an  acre,  tithe  free.  A 
farm  of  208  acres,  20  acres  pasture,  is  let  at  7«.  8d.  an  acre,  including  tithe.  But 
this  7s.  Sd.  an  acre  is  not  really  rent,  but  represents  the  outgoings  which  the  tenant 
agreed  to  pay  in  lieu  of  rent.  Included  in  this  sum  is  interest  an  the  valuation  which 
the  tenant  has  not  paid.  This  farm  let  up  to  1884  at  34«.  7rf.  an  acre,  and  up  to  1893 
at  23*.  6d.  per  acre.  The  farm  is  nine  miles  from  a  railway  station.  The  least 
reduction  was  on  a  farm  at  Cockfield,  of  10  8  per  cent.,  which  is  a  better  district  than 
the  rest.  The  farm  is  294  acres,  and  was  let  on  a  21  years'  lease,  com  rent,  from 
1877.  The  rent  is  now  18*.  9d.  an  acre,  tithe  free.  The  next  reduction  is 
28  •  3  per  cent,  on  a  farm  of  159  acres.  The  reductions  on  three  other  farms  are 
between  35  and  40  per  cent.,  on  five  farms  between  40  and  50  per  cent.,  on  five 
farms  between  50  and  60  per  cent.,  on  three  farms  between  60  and  70  per  cent.,  on 
two  farms  between  70  and  80  per  cent.,  and  on  two  farms  over  80  per  cent. 

Again,  on  a  small  property  near  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  consisting  of  three  farms, 
comprising  380  acres,  the  rental  in  1878,  including  tithe  paid  by  tenant,  was  739/. ; 
at  Michaelmas  1894  it  was  320Z.,  landlord  paying  tithe.  This  is  a  reduction  of  56-7 
per  cent,  in  the  rent  alone.  In  1878  tlie  shooting  was  reserved  by  the  landlord,  but 
from  Michaelmas  1894  it  has  been  given  to  the  tenant.  There  are  suitable  homesteads 
on  all  the  farms,  and  the  proportion  of  pasture  to  arable  is  between  a  third  and  a  fourth 
of  the  acreage.  Mr.  Blencowe,  land  agent,  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  informs  me  that  the 
land  is  equal  to  anything  in  the  district  and  far  above  the  average. 

Taldng  East  Suffolk,  the  reductions  on  13  farms  comprising  1,920  acres  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Saxmundham,  all  belonging  to  the  same  owner,  is  52  •  4  per  cent., 
between  1881  and  1894. 

The  reduction  on  three  farms  was  between  35  and  40  per  cent.,  on  two  farms 
between  40  and  50  per  cent.,  on  four  farms  between  50  and  60  per  cent.,  and  on  four 
farms  between  60  and  70  per  cent. 

The  reduction  in  rent  in  1893,  compared  with  that  paid  from  1875  to  1881,  on 
12  farms  on  an  estate  of  1,400  acres,  near  Saxmundham,  in  East  Suffolk,  is  as 
follows : — 

The  total  rental  in  the  first  period  was  2,025/.,  and  in  the  second,  994Z.,  or  a  reduc- 
tion of  50  •  9  per  cent.  The  landlord  has  recently  had  three  of  the  farms,  and  part 
of  another,  comprising  about  570  acres,  thrown  on  his  hands. 

It  is  imdoubtedly  the  case  that  in  a  number  of  instances,  especially  on  the  smaller 
properties,  that  expenditure  on  buildings  has  not  been  maintained,  and  this  is  also 
true  on  some  of  the  larger  ones,  particularly  where  the  owner's  income  is  derived 
almost  entirely  from  land.     But  I  have  shown  in  paragraphs  58  and  59  that,  in  some 
cases,  rents  have  been  so  largely  reduced  that  there  is  insufficient,  or  no  margin,  left 
for  repairs,  and  certainly  none  for  rebuilding.     I  venture  to  think,  if  present  prices 
of  produce  continue,  that  the  question  of  providing  suitable  accommodation  for  both 
man  and  beast  will  present  a  very  serious  difficulty  in  the  future,  for  not  only  will  the 
expenditure  bring  in  no  remunerative  retm'n,  but  no  one  will  advance  money  on  land, 
it  being  practically  unsaleable  at  any  price. 
Bednctione         63.  Leaseholders  appear  in  a  number  of  ca«es  to  have  been  given  substantial  abate- 
in  rent  to       ments,  but,  as  previously  stated,  those  holding  under  leases  are  in  a  great  minority.    It 
leaseholders.   -^  doubtful  whether  there  are  any  leases  now  in  existence  which  were  made  before  the 
depression  began.     I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say  that  leaseholders  have,  or  have  not, 
been  met  to  the  same  extent  throughout  the  county  as  those  on  yearly  tenancies,  but 
I  can  say  that  no  complaint  ^as  raised  by  them  at  meetings,  except  at  Wiokham- 
brcok,  where  a  witness  stated  that  he  had  three  years  to  run  of  an  eight  years'  lease, 
and  that  at  the  expiration  of  it  he  felt  sure  ho  could  get  a  50  per  cent,  reduction  in 
the  rent,  and  also  be  relieved  of  tithe  at  4iS.  6d.  an  acre.    This  witness  also  stated  that 
there  were  men  in  a  similar  position,  and  he  added  that  rents  had  not  been  reduced 
in  the  neighbourhood  to  meet  the  times  for  sitting  tenants.* 

*  The  witness  was,  I  believe,  referring  to  leaseholders.    The  meeting  put  the  reductions  of  rent  in  the 
district  since  1879  between  50  and  GO  per  cent. 
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Several  agents  informed  me  that  leaseholders  have  generally  been  well  met,  par- 
ticularly on  large  estates. 

Mr.  James  Toller,  agent  to  Hon.  W.  Lowther,  gave  me  an  instance  of  a  recent 
reduction  of  45  per  cent,  in  a  lease.  He  said :  "  Landlords  have  behaved  nobly,  both 
**  in  reducing  rent  on  yearly  tenancies  and  leases.'* 

Mr.  George  Symonds  stated  :  "  I  have  a  21  years'  lease,  and  have  been  handsomely 
"  met.    Men  on  leases  have  generally  been  well  met,  particularly  on  large  estates.'* 

Several  other  witnesses  informed  me  that  they  were  satisfied  with  the  reductions 
that  had  been  made. 

Mr.  George  Blencowe,  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  said :  **  In  almost  all  cases  land- 
"  owners  have  given  remissions  on  old  leases  at  moderate  or  fair  rents,  but  not  always 
**  on  recent  hires,  as  the  rents  are  so  low  in  most  cases  that  any  remission  could 
"  hardly  be  expected." 

64.  Generally  speaking,  there  is  very  little  grumbling  indeed  about  rent  in  the  Tenants 
county.     The  rents  now  paid  per  acre,  already  quoted,  and  the  transference  of  tithe  j^'J?*^^?  ^'^' 
from  the  tenants  to  the  landlords,  has  in  very  many  cases  left  the  owners  an  insuffi-  Ji^ndterdfl 
cient  margin  to  keep  up  drainage  and  buildings.     It  will  be  observed  that  the  low  have  met 
rents  in  Suffolk  have  attracted  both  Scotch  and  Devonshire  men  to  settle  in  the  them  fairly, 
county,  and  that  they  favourably  compare  Suffolk  rents  with  those  paid  in  Scotland 
and  Devonshire. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  on  land  where  the  rent  is  still  1^.  an  acre  in  the  better  districts 
that  there  is  not  still  some  margin  for  reduction,  particularly  where  an  owner  is  for- 
tunate enough  to  own  property  of  that  description  and  none  of  the  bad,  though,  even 
on  the  best  land,  the  reductions  have  not  been  less  than  30  per  cent.,  and  often  up  to 
40 ;  but  I  do  venture  to  say  that  where  land  is  let  at  anything  up  to  lOs.  an  acre, 
landlord  paying  tithe  and  land!tax,  that  buildings  and  drainage  cannot  be  kept  in  good 
repair,  or  a  fund  put  by  for  rebuilding  and  redraining,  if  further  reductions  are  made. 

And,  even  assuming  that  rent  was  wiped  out  altogether,  and  the  tenants  told  they 
could  farm  the  land,  paying  tithe,  rates,  and  land  tax  only,  even  then  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  land  in  the  county  which  could  not  be  farmed  at  a  profit.  In  some  cases 
tenants  would  be  worse  oflf  under  such  an  arrangement,  for  their  rent  does  not  amount 
to  as  much  as  the  tithe  and  the  land  tax.  Further,  if  the  land  was  nationalised  at  the 
present  time  and  the  landlords  given  no  compensation,  the  Government  would  have 
in  a  number  of  cases  to  raise  rents,  if  they  desired  to  keep  the  buildings  and  drainage 
in  good  repair,  and  make  the  land  self-supporting. 

But  formers  said  over  and  over  again  that  there  was  no  question  of  rent  now,  and 
that  they  made  money  with  high  prices  and  high  rents,  and  lost  it  with  low  prices 
and  low  rents.  Some  said  that  they  would  lose  money  if  they  had  the  land  free,  and 
no  doubt  this  is  the  case  on  the  poorer  lands,  for  there  are  landlords  with  land  on  xheir 
hands,  with  good  buildings,  who  are  at  the  present  time  willing  to  make  any  terms 
rather  than  farm  it  themselves. 

And  the  farmers  appear  to  recognise  that  they  have  generally  been  met  as  far  as 
it  has  been  possible.  I  have  already  quoted  the  opinions  expressed  amidst  the  large 
meeting  at  the  Town  Hall  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  **  that  landlords  and  tenants  have 
"  pulled  together  and  done  everything  they  could  to  help  each  other." 

At  the  Ipswich  meeting  Mr.  Keith,  a  Scotch  farmer  on  1,100  acres,  said :  "  The 
"  landlords  assist  the  tenants  as  much  as  they  can  expect." 

Mr.  Rock,  a  Devonshire  man  now  farming  700  acres  in  the  Blything  Union,  com- 
paring rents  in  Suffolk  with  those  in  Devonshire,  where  he  had  farmed  for  50  years, 
said  :  *^  I  consider  that  Suffolk  landlords  have  met  the  tenants  very  well  indeed. 
**  Bents  have  not  been  reduced  anything  like  sufficient  in  Devonshire." 

The  late  Mr.  H.  Spurling,  at  the  meeting  at  Mr.  Snell's  house,  said :  "  We  have 
*'  had  our  farm  for  100  years.  My  landlord  has  met  me  so  honourably  tliat  I  will 
*^  never  ask  him  for  another  shilling,  and  if  any  further  reduction  is  needed  I  must 
'*  give  notice."  At  the  same  meeting  two  other  large  farmers  spoke  in  a  similar  way. 
One  said  :  *'  My  landlord  has  reduced  all  I  asked,  and  I  would  rather  give  up  the 

farm  than  ask  for  more."     The  other  said :  *'  It  is  generally  the  view  of  tenants 

that  landlords  have  treated  them  generously.     Many  tenants  care  for  the  welfare 

of  their  landlords  as  much  as  for  their  own." 

At  the  Ipswich  meeting  Mr.  Burch  stated :  *•  A  great  many  men  really  do  not  like 
to  ask  for  further  reductions  of  rent.     Uent  isn't  in  it  at  all." 

In  the  north  Mr.  Alfred   Preston  stated  that  "  three-fourths  of  the  landlords  have 
met  their  tenants  splendidly;  "  and  Mr.  James  Deck,  at  Halesworth,  said  :  "  Bound 
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"  here  the  landlords  hare  behaved  very  well,  and  in  many  cases  are  worse  off  tiian  fhe 
"  tenants,  as  they  can't  get  away  from  the  land." 

And  at  the  Haiesworth  inquiry;  Mr.  Girling,  vice-chairman  of  the  Blything  Union, 
said :  "  The  cause  of  the  depression  is  low  prices.  Rent  is  not  in  it.  There  is  no  rent 
"  now  in  many  cases.*' 

In  the  south  it  was  said  at  Woodbridge :  "  AU  farmers  consider  their  landlords  have 
"  met  them  in  a  noble  manner,  but  reduction  of  rent  has  very  little  to  do  with 
"  agricultural  depression." 

65.  But  I  heard  some  complaints,  though  they  were  not  general,  that  rents  were 
not  reduced  suflBciently  between  1879  and  1883.  This  in  some  cases  is  doubtless  true, 
and  no  one  probably  regrets  it  more  than  those  landowners  who,  not  appreciating  at 
the  time  that  the  depression  was  going  to  be  so  acute  or  so  prolonged,  parted  with 
tenants  rather  than  take  a  lower  rent.  In  several  cases,  which  came  under  my  notice, 
they  had  to  farm  the  land  tliemselves  for  some  years,  and  then  had  to  accept  any  terms 
they  could  get. 

Mr.  BodweU,  estate  agent,  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  stated  that  he  considered  rent  in 
some  cases  in  1877  had  exceeded  the  actual  value,  owing  to  the  prosperous  times  and 
the  great  demand  there  had  been  for  land  at  the  period  preceding  that  date,  but  he 
considers  that  since  then,  as  a  rule,  landlords  have  met  their  tenants  '*  with  fair  and 
even  liberal  reductions."  But  whatever  the  rent  was  before  1879,  farmers  are  quite 
unanimous  in  saying  they  would  rather  have  those  times  than  the  jH^sent  ones. 

66.  I  have  obtained  from  the  following  estates  the  gross  rents  per  acre  paid  at 
various  periods,  and  the  figures  show  that  the  owners  are  now  getting  less  for  their 
land  than  they  ever  were,  notwithstanding  their  expenditure  upon  it. 


Year. 

Kent  per  Acre. 

Tithe  paid  in  Addition. 

Year. 

Rent  per  Acre. 

Tithe  ptid  ia  Addition- 

The  Marquis  o 

f  Bristol. 

Mr.  Scrivener. 

1775 

9s.  6d. 

Tenant  paid  in  kind. 

1814 

2Ss.  9d.      1  Paid  in  kind. 

1 

1874 

208. 

Tenant  paid    Ss.   an 

1871 

21*.  Sid. 

Paid  bj  tenant. 

1894 

13*.  6d. 

acre. 
Landlord  pays  4s.  6d. 

1893 

I2s.  7d. 

Paid  by  owner. 

an  acre. 

Mr.  Broc 

»ke. 

Colonel  Barnadiaton. 

1845 

1874 
1898 

27s. 
27s.  gjj. 
14*.  3d. 

Inclnding  tithe. 
Including  tithe. 
Including  tithe. 

1870 
1874 
1893 

2U.  S^.        Landlord  paid  tithe. 
20s.  6^d,      i  Landlord  paid  t4the. 
9s.  3d.       ,  After    landlprd    paid 

tithe. 

67.  Arrears  of  rent  of  long  standing  do  not  appear  to  be  considerable,  according  to 
the  information  in  my  possession,  though  a  number  have  accumulated  since  1892. 
But  it  is  a  subject  into  which  it  is  not  easy  to  make  inquiries,  for,  when  a  fermer  is 
in  arrear  with  his  rent,  he  is  naturally  diffident  about  disclosing  his  financial  embarrass- 
ment, neither  do  landowners  desire  to  make  any  public  reference  to  this  question, 
because  in  so  doing  their  tenants  might  consider  it  a  breach  of  confidence,  and,  further, 
where  an  owner  has  been  lenient  in  a  few  cases,  he  does  not  wish  the  fact  to  be 
generally  known  throughout  his  estate. 

But  I  can  state  that  on  those  large  properties,  whose  owners  or  agents  supplied  me 
with  information,  there  do  not  appear  to  be  many  arrears  of  old  standing,  but  in  some 
cases  considerable  amounts  have  been  wiped  off,  which  had  accumulated  some  years 
ago. 

With  reference  to  this  subject  Mr.  George  Blencowe,  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  stated 
in  January  1895  that  upon  nearly  all  large  estates  there  are  cases  of  accumulation  of 
arrears  of  rent,  especially  during  the  last  two  years.  In  some  cases  old  tenants  have 
been  allowed  to  go  on  year  after  year  paying  only  a  portion  of  their  rent  on  account. 

Also  Mr.  W.  Biddell  stated  at  Lavenham  :  "  There  are  a  good  many  arrears  of  rent, 
*'  but  they  especially  accumulated  in  1893,"  and  Mr.  Alfred  Preston  stated  at  Win- 
ston :  "  A  lot  of  rent  has  been  written  ofl:.     There  are  not  many  arrears  now." 

Another  gentleman,  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  county,  said :  *'  There  are  a 
**  good  many  arrears  of  three  or  four  years'  standing." 

Mr.  Stanford,  estate  agent,  of  Halesworth,  writes  :  "  There  are  a  good  many  arrears 
''  of  1892, 1893,  and  1894." 
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Mx.  Symonds,  of  Diss,  writes  Pebruary  1896  :  "  In  the  last  two  years,  and  especially 
**  in  the  last  few  months,  there  has  been  a  great  increase  of  arrears." 

Mr.  James  ToUer,  who  is  agent  to  several  owners,  said :  "  On  the  whole  there  are 
'*  not  a  great  number  of  arrears." 

On  an  estate  of  some  6,000  acres  the  arrears  at  Michaelmas  1893  amounted  to 
1,074/.,  but  at  Michaelmas  1894  they  had  increased  to  2,1232. 

68.  There  not  unfrequently  appears  to  exist  some  misconception  of  the  net  profits  Expenditure 
derived  from  landed  property.    I  venture  to  assert  that  the  majority  of  estates  in  ^^  ^® 
Suffolk,  either  lai^  or  smaU,  cannot  be  maintained  in  a  state  of  efficiency  out  of  ®®***®®/ 
Ihe  present  rentals,  and  at  the  same  time  leave  a  sufficient  margin  for  the  landowners 
to  live  in  any  comfort  on  their  property,  particularly  if  they  have  a  family  to  educate. 
There  are  large  owners  in  the  county  who,  without  incomes  except  from  land,  have 
aheady  had  to  considerably  curtail  expenditure  on  their  property,  and  some  cannot 
afford  to  live  in  their  residences  at  all.     I  am  not  referring  to  men  who  have  squan- 
dered money,  but  to  those  who  have  always  done  their  best  for  their  properties  and 
their  neighbours.     And  small  owners  are  usually  in  a  worse  plight. 

Mr.  Blencowe,  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  referring  to  the  landowners'  position,  says : 
"  Some  landowners  would  be  bettw  off  without  their  estaten,  and  all  are  very  hard  hit. 
"  Further  reductions  are  impossible.  In  cases  where  rents  have  been  reduced  half, 
"  the  landlords  income  has  practically  disappeared." 

The  following  are  a  few  instances  to  show  how  unremunerative  it  is  to  expend  large 
sums  on  improving  agricultural  property,  and  how  little  landowners  ^re  getting  out 
of  their  estates : — ^Mr.  Bemers,  on  a  property  of  6,000  acres,  has  spent  over  60,000^. 
in  the  last  20  years  on  improvements  to  fai*ms,  cottages,  and  repaint.  The  net  rent 
received  in  1893  represented  2^  per  cent,  on  the  expenditure  on  buildings  and  repairs 
alone. 

On  the  Hon.  W.  P.  B.  Smith's  estate  the  sum  of  26,1982.  6a.  6d.  ha^  been  spent  on 
new  buildings  between  1878  and  1893,  and  also  6,415i.  17^.  lOd.  on  drainage  a^d 
other  improvements,  not  including  repairs.  In  1894  a  further  sum  of  2,239/.^  3«.  6d. 
was  spent  in  new  buildings  and  1,466/.  19^.  &d.  on  repairs,  grass  seeds>  and  insurance, 
or  2,®B8/.  ISs.  M.  more  than  the  net  income  derived  from  the  property. 

'  The  total  net  income  derived  from  the  property  from  1878  to  1893,  after  payment 
of  other  outgoings,  was  62,844/.  Qs.  lid.  Hence,  after  deducting  the  sums  spent  on 
buildings  and  drainage,  the  landlord  actually  received  from  his  property  from  1878  to 
1893  20,280/.  5«.  8d.,  or  1,264/.  la.  lOJd.  a  year,  from  which  income  tax  has  to  be 
deducted,  and  the  various  expenditure  on  local  and  charitable  objects,  to  which  a 
landowner  is  expected  to  contribute*  In  1894  the  agreed  rental  further  dropped  from 
6,925/.  6a.  in  1893  to  4,378/.  12a.  9rf.,  or  86  8  per  cent. 

The  net  income  in  1892  only  repreaentpd  7 '  2  per  cent,  on  the  money  expended  on  new 
buildings  from  the  year  1878  to  1892,  a  rate  or  interest  which  is  usually  considered  a 
fair  commercial  return  on  buildings.  Hence,  no  interest  is  obtained  for  the  value  of 
the  land,  the  bulk  of  which  was  purchased  in  1878  at  40/.  an  acre.  The  outgoings  of 
the  estate  in  1893  represented  74*6  per  cent,  of  the  rent  received. 

In  addition,  from  1885  to  1893  over  2,000  acres  have  been  in  hand,  which  increased 
to  4,000  in  1894.  The  land  is  heavy  clay,  and  Mr.  Boa,  the  agent,  informs  me  that 
they  can  get  no  offers  at  all,  despite  the  excellence  of  the  buildings.  [Appendix  A.  3 
(A.).] 

Speaking  of  this  property,  Mr.  Blencowe,  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  says  :  "  Here  is  a 
"  case  of  a  most  excellent  and  popular  landlord,  who  has  spent  no  end  of  money  on 
"  the  estate,  but  he  can't  let  his  land.  It  is  impossible  to  cultiv&^te  it  except  at  a 
**  loss.     It  is  strong  heavy  land  suitable  for  com,  but  not  good  enough  for  sheep.'* 

On  Lord  Tollemache's  estate,  6,369  acres,  the  sum  of  29,008/.  8«.  4c/.  was  spent  on 
buildings,  repairs,  fences,  and  manure  between  1872  and  1892.  The  net  income  in 
1892  represented  12 '8  per  cent,  on  this  sum.  Purther,  the  outgoings  from  the  estate 
in  1892  represented  34 '  7  per  cent,  of  the  gross  rent  received.  This  is  a  property 
which  has  always  been  kept  in  a  high  state  of  eflBciency,  and  the  tenants  moderately 
rented.     [Appendix  A.  3  (C.).] 

On  the  prwell  Park  estate  of  15,389  acres  of  cultivated  area  a  sum  of  12,970/.  was 
spent  on  buUdings  between  1876  a^d  1894,  and  a  sum  of  22,301/.  Sa.  2d,  was  spent 
between  1872  and  1893  on  repairs,  fences,  and  insuraflce,  making  a  t^tal  of 
35,271/.  Sa.  2d.  These  figures  do  not  include  money  spent  on  drainage  or  grass  seeds. 
The  net  income  in  1893,  after  payment  of  outgoings,  represented  4  per  cent,  on  this 
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.<um.  The  owner  was  191.  12s.  2d.  out  of  pocket  by  the  property  in  1893,  without 
deducting  income  tax.     [Appendix  A.  3  (B.).] 

On  a  property  of  about  4,000  acres  in  East  Suffolk,  the  sum  of  24,586/.  was  spent 
on  buildings  and  repairs  between  January  1, 1882,  and  March  31, 1894.  The  gross 
rental  from  this  properly  in  1893  was  1,723/.,  and  the  expenditure  on  buildings  and 
repairs  and  outgoings  was  2,077/.,  showing  a  loss  of  354/. 

In  addition  income  tax  had  to  be  paid,  and  charities,  subscriptions,  &c. 

The  gross  rental  in  1893  represented  7  *  1  per  cent,  of  the  expenditure  from  January 
1, 1883,  to  January  1, 1894,  on  buildings  and  repairs  only.  After  the  expenditure  on 
buildings,  repairs,  and  outgoings  the  accounts  show  a  loss  of  1*4  per  cent,  on  that 
sum. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  show  the  rents  per  acre  in  1894  on  this  property. 


Expenditure 
on  f  mall 
estates. 


Farm. 

Acreage. 

Gross  Rent. 

Abatement  in 
Rent. 

Tithe  paid  by 
Landlord. 

Net  Rent  receired. 

Net  Bent  received 
per  Acre. 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

Acres. 

r       h^^ 

192 
87 

657 
95 

243 

£ 

800 
200 
95 
400 
100 
160 

£      s.    d. 
100    0    0 
10    0    0 
9  10     0 
20    0    0 
10    0     0 
16    0     0 

£    s.     d. 
87  13     5 
50  14     2 
20  15     6 
117  15     7 
28  12    0 

£  s,  d. 
112  6  7 
139  15  10 

64  14  6 
253     2     9 

61  8  0 
144    0    0 

£     *.    d. 
0    2     0^ 
0  14     6 
0  14  10 
0     7     8; 
0  12  11 
0  11  lOJ 

Totals 

2,374 

1,255 

165  10    0 

305  10    8 

775    7    8 

0    6     6i 

These  instances  go  to  show  that  if  the  land  was  stripped  of  buildings  and  drains  it 
would  be  worth  no  one's  while  at  present  rents  to  take  much  of  it  at  a  gift,  and  spend 
the  sums  necessary  to  make  it  fit  for  a  tenant  to  occupy,  or  putting  it  in  another  way, 
to  give  more  for  the  land  than  the  buildings  and  drainage  are  worth. 

69.  I  will  now  give  some  examples  from,  smaller  properties.  On  an  estate,  in  the 
Blything  Union,  which  comprises  1,500  acres,  the  gross  rent  received  from  1881  to 
1893,  the  period  during  which  the  owner  has  been  in  possession  of  the  property, 
is  19,408/.  iis.  Id.  I'he  total  net  income  received  during  that  period  is  8,400/.  15^.  lid. 
and  the  average  yearly  income  is  646/.  4*.  Z^d.  This  is  an  income  which  a  farmer  on 
600  acres  woiild  certainly  expect  to  make  in  moderately  good  times.  And  out  of  this 
F.um  the  landowner  has  to  farm  about  700  acres  of  heavy  land,  which  cannot  be  let  at 
any  price,  has  to  keep  up  his  house  and  grounds,  provide  for  his  family,  save  sufficient 
to  pay  death  duties,  and  discharge  the  usual  pecuniary  obligations  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, which  are  expected  of  a  landowner.  It  may  of  interest  to  add  that  the  net 
rental  in  1893  was  282/.  16*.  lie/.,  from  which  income  tax  must  be  deducted,  and  that 
the  outgoings  represented  75  2  per  cent,  of  the  gross  rental.  This  property  was 
bought  in  various  years  between  1845  and  1867,  the  bulk  of  it  being  bought  the 
former  year.  The  gross  rent  in  1893  represented  1  *  87  per  cent,  on  the  purchase 
money,  and  the  sums  spent  on  law  costs,  drainage,  and  repairs  before  taking  posses- 
sion.* 

On  a  property  of  2,000  acres,  which  the  landlord  inherited  in  1889,  726  acres  are 
in  hand,  and  about  1,200  acres  are  let.  Two  farms  in  1893  were  let  at  the  following 
rates: — 

No.  1  farm,  79  acres,  a  third  of  which  is  grass.  The  soil  is  good,  though  heavy, 
but  not  clay.  The  buildings  are  particularly  good.  The  rent  was  100/.  in  1871  and 
30/.  in  1893. 


*  Writing  in  January  1895  this  owner  says :  **  My  tenants  all  round  are  throwing  up  their  farms.  I  have 
done  all  in  my  power  to  let  my  land,  advertising  it  all  over  the  county,  but  no  one  will  have  anything  to  do 
with  clay  land  at  any  price,  no  matter  how  much  other  land  of  superior  quality  may  be  included.  A  tenant 
on  300  acres  will  give  up  his  farm  at  Michaelmas  unless  he  can  get  Zt.  to  4j.  an  acre  reduction.  Another 
tenant,  an  auctioneer  on  a  farm  of  the  same  size,  will  give  it  up  two  years  hence,  and  will  refuse  to  take  it  at 
any  price.  He  has,  1  believe,  never  made  a  penny  profit  out  of  the  farm.  At  my  next  audit  in  January 
1895  one  of  my  oldest  tenants,  who  only  a  year  ago  re-hired  his  farm  on  practically  his  own  terms,  infoimed 
us  that  he  could  carry  it  on  no  longer. 

**  This  is  no  case  of  rent.  If  he  had  the  farm  free  at  present  prices  he  could  not  make  it  pay.  Another 
man,  to  whom  only  15  months  ago  I  let  a  little  fann  of  40  acres,  has  practically  gone  bankrupt  over  it 
He  tells  me  that  he  has  sunk  420/.  in  the  farm  and  has  no  more  money.  He  will  be  sold  up  this  week  and 
1  shall  have  to  take  posnessiou.  Thio,  again,  is  no  question  of  rent.  I  have  voluntarily  thrown  off  the 
whole  of  the  first  year's  rent,  and  am  only  tukins  this  l&st  quarter  9/.  I  am  told  that  the  large  landowners  will 
find  it  impossible  to  collect  anything  like  the  full  rent  this  audit." 
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VII. — EFFECT  OF  THE  DEPBESSION    UPON   LANDOWNERS.  4*7 

The  outgoings  in  1893  were  as  follows : — 

Repairs,  land  tax,  and  income  tax 

Interest  and  mortgage    -  7  -  - 


Less  rent 
Loss 


No.  2  farm  is  363  acres.  A  fourth  is  very  good  old  pasture,  which  the  owner  says 
would  be  worth  3i.  an  acre  in  some  counties.  But  half  the  farm  is  practically  out  of 
cultivation,  the  soil  on  this  part  being  heavy  and  bad.  The  rent  in  1871  was  380^., 
and  in  1893, 130/.* 

The  outgoings  in  1893  were  as  follows : — 


47 

1 

0 

30 

0 

0 

17 

1 

0 

!Repairs,  land  tax,  and  income  tax 
Interest  on  mortgage   - 


Less  rent 
Loss     - 


£    s.  d. 

126    5  0 

83  14  0 

209  19  0 

130    0  0 

79  19  0 


The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  statement  of  account  for  the  year  1804  of  the 
whole  estate,  including  rent  of  cottages,  a  bakeiy,  a  mill,  and  a  grocer's  shop. 


Expenditure. 

BeceipU. 

Repairs        -            -            -            - 
Land  and  income  tax            -            - 
Tithe           .... 
Interest  on  mortage 
Profit          .... 

£       $.    d. 
800    4    0 
348  19    9 
165     8  10 
107    1     0 
193    4    5 

Rent  received 

■             - 

£      *.      d, 
1,614  18    0 

1,614  18    0 

1,614  18    0 

But  this  profit  of  193Z.  4i8.  5d.  was  more  thaai  spent  on  estate,  labour,  fences,  &c., 
and  10  per  cent,  was  returned  to  certain  tenants  on  January  4th,  1895. 

It  will  he  noted  that  this  owner  who  only  gets  this  small  sum  for  net  rent,  lettincr 
his  land  at  12«.  7rf.  an  acre,  tithe  free,  pays  514/.  8«.  7d.  in  tithe,  income  tax,  and 
land  tax,  or  321Z.  4^.  2d.  more  tban  he  receives  for  himself. 

Purther,  in  the  three  years  commencing  1891  he  has  lost  433/.  farming  the  land  in 
hand. 

This  case  will  illustrate  the  desperate  position  of  the  smaller  owners. 

A  sum  of  10,000/.  was  inherited  with  the  land  five  years  ago.  The  whole  of  it  has 
been  put  into  the  property,  and  the  owner  has  lost  more  than  he  received  in  rent 
every  year.  The  rent  roll  of  the  estate  is  7o  per  cent,  less  than  in  1871 ;  the  same 
charges  have  to  he  met,  capital  has  to  be  found  when  tenants  quit  farms,  and 
arrangements  have  to  be  made  to  pay  death  duties. 

On  a  property  in  East  Suffolk  of  1,920  acres,  to  which  I  have  already  referred  in 
paragraph  62,  giving  the  reduction  in  rent  on  the  13  farms,  the  gross  rent  in 
1881  was  2,574/.  Is.,  which  included  the  shooting.  The  gross  rent  in  1893  was 
1,295/.  0*.  Sd.y  and  the  outgoings  that  year  were  766/.  9^.  lOt/.,  or  59*1  per  cent. 
13ie  landowner's  net  income  therefore  was  528/.  10*.  lOd.,  and  it  would  have  only  been 
291/.  10*.  lOd.  if  the  shooting  had  not  been  let.  It  is  evident  that  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  keep  up  grounds,  garden,  and  maintain  a  family  out  of  such  an  income. 

On  another  property  between  2,000  and  3,000  acres,  and  on  which  the  owner  has 
spent  a  considerable  sum  in  the  last  few  years,  his  net  income  from  the  estate  in  1894 


*  In  1895,  82  acres  18  perches  are  let  and  the  rest  is  in  hand  pi-actically  derelict. 
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was  200/.  At  Michaelmas  1894  the  areas  of  land  on  his  hands  increased,  and  will  in 
all  prohahility  again  increase  at  Michaelmas  1895.  He  is  now  looking  for  a  tenant 
for  his  house  and  shooting  as  he  can  no  longer  afford  to  live  on  his  property. 

On  Colonel  Barnadiston's  estate,  3,000  acres,  the  net  income  was  less  in  1893  than 
in  1879  hy  57  per  cent.,  and  the  outgoings  on  six  farms  increased  by  45'8  per  cent. 

70.  There  was  less  land  on  the  owners'  hands  at  the  time  of  my  inquiry  in  July 
1894  than  there  was  some  six  or  seven  years  ago,  though  a  number  of  fums  became 
unlet  at  Michaelmas  1894,  and  a  very  large  number  of  notices  to  quit  were  given. 

Writing  in  January  1895,  Mr.  George  Blencowe,  the  well-known  agent  and 
auctioneer,  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  makes  the  following  statement :  *^  Last  Michaelmas 
"  there  was  an  imprecedented  number  of  notices  to  quit  given.  Indeed,  it  was 
^*  remarked  that  the  yearly  tenants  who  had  not  given  notice  were  the  exception.  I 
^^  heard  of  27  notices  being  given  on  one  large  estate.  No  doubt  a  large  proportion 
"  will  re-hire  at  very  low  or  nominal  rents,  but  many  must  go  having  lost  their 
"  capital." 

Landlords  found  that  farming  was  not  only  too  ruinous,  but  required  more  super- 
vision than  they  could  possibly  give.  It  appears  to  be  generally  admil^^  that  land- 
owners cannot  farm  so  economically  through  a  bailiff  as  a  fanner  casL,  because  the 
bailiff  has  not  the  same  personal  interest  in  curtailing  expenditure  in  every  direction. 
Again,  in  these  days  when  landlords'  incomes  are  so  lia*gely  reduced,  and  they  are 
aho  unable  to  raise  money  on  their  properties,  they  have  not  in  some  cases  the  capital, 
or  the  means  of  getting  it,  to  farm.  Further,  many  of  the  smaller  ones  are  not  in  the 
position  to  find  the  money  to  pay  the  outgoing  tenant  the  value  of  his  tenant  right. 

Except  in  three  cases,  I  did  not  hear  of  any  very  large  areas  being  thrown  on  individual 
owners*  hands.  There  were  in  hand  on  one  of  these  properties  about  5,000  acres,  and 
on  the  other  two  about  4,000  acres.*  A  number  of  owners  have  one  or  two  farms 
unlet,  and  no  doubt  if  the  total  number  of  the  acres  in  hand  in  the  county  could  be 
added  together  it  would  amount  to  a  considerable  acreage. 

I  have,  however,  through  the  kindness  of  several  district  councils,  been  able  to 
ascertain  the  nimiber  of  acres  farmed  involuntarily  by  landowners  in  certain  unions. 
In  the  Thingoe  Union  there  are  about  13,500  acres,  in  the  Oosford  ITnion  8,934  acres, 
in  the  Sudbury  Union  8,572  acres,  in  the  Plomesgate  Union  6,969  acres.  In  th^ 
Mutf ord  and  Lothingland  Union,  which  is  a  small  one,  and  comparatively  prosperous 
compared  with  some  owing  to  the  proximity  of  Lowestoft  and  Yarmouth,  460  acres. 

No  doubt  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  depression  some  landowners  were  unable  to 
realise  how  much  the  letting  value  of  their  land  had  depreciated^  and  they  let  tenants 
go,  very  much  to  their  regret  hereafter.  But  now  a  very  different  state  of  things 
exist ;  agents  commonly  advise  owners  to  let  their  land  at  however  low  a  rent,  some- 
times for  nothing,  rather  than  farm  it.  It  is  a  melancholy  state  of  things  that  there 
is  land  in  this  famous  agricultural  county  which  landlords  find  cheaper  to  lend  to 
their  tenants  for  nothing,  keeping  up  the  buildings  at  the  same  time,  than  to  cultivate 
it  themselves. 

It  may  be  that  the  tenant  who  has  land  for  nothing  has  to  pay  4*.  or  5*.  an  acre 
for  tithe,  and  of  course  rates  and  taxes  ;  still  these  charges  have  always  been  there, 
and  tithe  is  less  than  it  was.  But  some  witnesses  stated  that  they  would  have  lost 
money  in  the  last  few  years  if  they  had  had  the  land  for  no  rent  and  free  of  tithe  and 
taxes. 

The  farmers  at  Lavenham  said  that  they  knew  of  cases  where  men  were  farming 
with  no  rent  and  losing  money ;  and  in  paragraph  28  I  have  given  a  case  of  a  farmer 
who  was  not  paying  rent  and  yet  losing  money. 

If  practical  farmers  lose  money  on  certain  soils  when  paying  no  rent,  or  a  very  low 
one,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  landlords  will  hesitate  to  farm  under  the  supervision 
of  a  bailiff,  and  will  be  glad  to  make  any  terms. 

71.  I  have  perused  the  accounts  of  nine  heavy  land  farms  for  the  year  ending 
Michaelmas  1894,  all  on  the  owners  hands,  comprising  2,552  acres.  The  total  loss  for 
the  year,  without  charging  interest  on  capital  employed,  was  2,339/.  ISs.  2d.,  or  about 
188.  4c/.  an  acre.  The  valuation  at  Michaelmas  1894  on  these  farms  was  16,022/.  Is.  Qd.^ 
and  the  agent  states  that  this  sum  is  more  than  the  2,552  acres  would  fetch  in  the 
market.  And  on  four  other  heavy  land  farms  belonging  to  the  same  owner,  com- 
prising 1,147  acres,  the  accounts  for  the  same  year,  without  charging  interest  on 
capital,  show  a  loss  of  549/.  17*.  2d.,  or  9«.  I^d.  an  acre. 


*  An  owner  of  2,000  acres  has  the  whole  estate  on  his  hands. 
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In  Account  A.  2  (A.),  from  1884  to  1894,  on  a  heavy  land  farm  of  265  acres,  the 
total  loss  in  the  10  years  is  2,477/.  4«.  8d.,  or  an  average  annual  loss  of  247i.  14*.  b^d., 
representing  an  annual  loss  of  9  *  8  per  cent,  on  capital  employed.  Bent  and  interest 
are  charged  at  about  11.  an  acre  until  1893-94,  when  it  is  16*.  Td.  an  acre.  In  six 
years  out  of  the  10  there  would  have  been  a  loss  if  no  rent  and  interest  had  been 
charged.  If  no  rent  and  interest  had  been  charged  during  the  10  years  there  would 
have  only  been  a  profit  of  1581. 15s.  Sd. 

In  Account  A.  2  (B.),  from  1880  to  1885,  on  a  heavy  land  farm  of  296  acres,  a 
total  loss  of  1,192/.  168.  6d.  was  made  in  five  years,  or  an  average  annual  loss  of 
238/.  Us.  Bd.,  representing  a  loss  of  5  *  9  per  cent,  on  capital  employed.  In  1885 
another  &rm  was  added,  the  total  acreage  then  being  473  acres.  From  1885  to  1893  a 
total  loss  of  2,882/.  6s.  2d.  was  made  in  eight  years,  or  an  average  annual  loss  of 
360/.  5s.  9^d.y  representing  a  loss  of  7  •  2  per  cent,  on  capital  employed.  During  this 
period  rent  and  interest  was  charged  at  about  21^.  an  acre,  and  i£  that  had  not  been 
charged  the  average  annual  profit  would  have  been  about  68.  9d.  an  acre.  Both  the 
farms  A.  2  (A.)  and  A.  2  (B.)  belong  to  the  same  owner,  who  has  plenty  of  capital 
and  does  the  land  well.    They  are  under  excellent  management. 

In  Appendix  A.  2  (C.)  is  given  the  accounts  of  a  farm  of  147  acres,  of  which  125 
acres  are  arable,  for  the  years  1892-93  and  1894-95.  The  farm  has  been  thrown  on 
the  owner's  hands,  and  is  being  farmed  by  him.  In  botli  years  no  rent  was  made, 
no  interest  charged  on  capital,  and  the  loss  was  over  1/.  an  acre  for  both  years. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  accounts  of  a  landowner  during  certain  years, 
farming  his  own  land,  in  the  Hartismere  Union.  The  size  of  the  farm  is  253^  acres. 
The  soil  is  Boulder  clay,  good  heavy  land,  adapted  for  growing  wheat,  beans,  and 
barley.    The  capital  employed,  including  value  of  tenant  right,  is  about  2,000/. 

The  distribution  of  the  land  on  the  farm  since  1780  has  been : — 


Land  and  Baildlngs. 

1780. 

1870. 

1880. 

1890-94. 

1895. 

Arable            -            .            -            - 
Pasture          -            -            - 
Woods  and  waste        .... 
Baildings,  garden,  &c. 

Acres. 
52 
150 
40 
Hi 

Acres. 
164 
48 
40 
Hi 

Acres. 

40 
Hi 

Acres. 

1444 

57| 

40 

Hi 

Acres. 
120 
82 
40 
Hi 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  in  the  above  Table  the  large  increase  in  the  proportion 
of  arable  land  between  1780  and  1870,  and  the  gradual  decrease  from  1880  to  1895, 
and  likewise  the  corresponding  large  decrease  in  the  pasture  in  the  first  period,  and 
the  gradual  increase  in  the  latter.  Rent  between  17^.  and  18^.  an  acre  is  charged 
since  1889,  and  30^.  an  acre  before  that  date.    No  interest  is  charged  on  capital. 

8umma/ry  of  Accounts. 


Tear. 


Profit. 


1862-63  - 

1853-64  . 

1864-55  - 

1871-72  - 

188»-90  - 

1890-91  - 

1891-92  . 

1892-93  - 

1893-94  - 

Total  loss  from  1889  to  1894 


£  s.  d. 
186  5  11 
195  7  3 
342  12  3 
353    2    4 


72  18    6} 


Loss. 


£     i.    d. 


148 
212 


1     81 
1     8| 


219  16     l\ 

246  10    7    ' 


763  11     7^ 


The  Marquis  of  Bristol,  between  1884  and  1892,  had  15  farms  in  hand,  and  he 
jhrmed,  during  those  years,  an  average  of  about  4,500  acres.  The  naost  he  had  in 
hand  at  one  time  was  6,000  acres.  The  loss  in  farming  this  land,  during  the  period 
named,  was  about  50,000/. ;  this  was  an  average  loss  of  6,333/,  5*.  a  year,  or  a  loss  of 
about  28«.  for  every  acre  farmed.*    At  Michaelmas  1890  these  farms  were  valued  to 

•  Mr.  George  Hervey,  the  present  agent  to  tbe  Marquis  of  Bristol,  was  not  the  agent  at  this  period,  and 
the  fictnal  sum  lost  <Mumot  be  ascertained  with  precision,  but  the  figures  given  are  considered  to  be  a  fair 
representation. 

G 
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BOTAL  OOMMISSION  ON  AaRICULTURE  : 


L)epreciation 
in  the  free- 
nold  value 
of  property. 


produce  from  sale  of  stock,  value  of  tillages,  &c.,  about  32,000/.,  and  they  actually 
produced  about  14,000Z. 

72.  The  selling  value  of  property,  particularly  corn-growing  land,  has  depreciated 
to  an  enormous  extent.  In  fact,  there  is  no  demand  for  heavy  land,  either  by  buyers 
or  tenants.  There  are  a  number  of  instances  in  recent  years  of  farms  sold  for  less 
than  the  cost  of  the  buildings.  Land  is  described  by  agents,  auctioneers,  and  valuers 
as  a  drug  in  the  market.  H  anyone  wants  land  at  the  present  time  there  is  plenty  to 
be  had  in  Suffolk  for  nothing,  if  the  purchaser  will  pay  for  the  cost  of  the  buildings. 
One  of  the  auctioneers  informed  me  that  there  were  no  buyers  of  land,  and  that,  if 
there  were,  he  knew  of  cases  where  owners  and  mortgagees  would  take  almost  any 
offer.  Even  small  farms  of  under  100  acres  appear  in  some  cases  to  have  depreciated 
in  value  as  much  as  large  ones.     [Appendix  B.  3.] 

But  it  must  be  obvious  that  no  one  will  buy  that  land  which  can  only  command  a 
rental  up  to  10s.  an  acre,  landlord  paying  tithe  of  4i8.  6d.  to  5«.  an  acre  and  other 
outgoings,  at  a  period  when  prices  are  steadily  falling. 

With  reference  to  the  present  value  of  land,  Mr.  Blencowe,  auctioneer  and  agent,  of 
Bury  St.  Edmunds,  says :  **  A  lot  of  land  is  absolutely  unsaleable,  particularly  the  clay 
•'  lands  badly  situated  for  rail  or  market.'** 

Mr.  Alfred  Preston,  auctioneer,  of  Ipswich,  says  :  "  There  are  no  buyers  of  land." 

Mr.  William  Biddell,  estate  agent  and  auctioneer :  •'  Plenty  of  properties  are  sold 
"  for  what  the  buildings  cost  to  erect." 

The  late  Mr.  H.  Spurling,  auctioneer,  stated  at  a  meeting :  "  Land  is  a  drug  in  the 
**  market.  If  anyone  wants  land  there  is  plenty  to  be  had  at  a  nominal  sum  in 
"  Suffolk.  I  know  a  man  who  paid  400/.  a  year  rent  for  a  farm  up  to  a  few  years 
'*  ago,  and  it  paid  him  weU.     He  lately  bought  the  freehold  for  900/." 

Mr.  James  Toller,  Wickham  Market,  agent  to  the  Hon.  W.  Lowther,  says :  "  A 
"  great  deal  of  land  here  would  not  fetch  more  than  5/.  an  acre,  especisdly  that 
*'  belonging  to  small  people,  because  big  owners  will  buy  no  more,  and  strangers  will 
"  not  purchase  small  farms  as  a  commercial  enterprise  now.  No  one  can  expect  to 
"  get  anything  out  of  a  property  now  but  the  qaorting. 

"  I  can  give  many  cases  of  good  useful  farms  not  fetching  51.  an  acre  in  this 
neighbourhood." 

Mr.  H.  B/cad,  estate  agent,  Beccles,  stated  in  December  1894i :  "  I  have  been  con- 
"  cemed  in  selling  farms  at  4/.  to  51.  an  acre,  which  cost  251.  to  30/.  an  acre  some 
*^  years  ago." 

Several  farmers  stated  that  they  would  not  have  their  land  at  a  gift.  At  Mr. 
Burch's  house  I  met  a  number  of  farmers,  who  were  farming  in  all  5,600  acres,  and 
they  all  said  that  they  would  not  have  the  land,  however  cheap,  as  owners. 

At  Lavenham  it  was  stated :  "  Bad  land  in  some  cases  is  let  free,  and  does  not  pay 
**  then.     No  one  would  have  it  at  a  gift." 

Valuers  and  agents  generally  put  the  decrease  in  the  selling  prices  of  land  between 
50  and  80  per  cent. 

It  was  agreed  at  the  meeting  at  Mr.  Snell's,  where  there  were  present  the  late 
Mr.  H.  Spurling,  Mr.  Biddell,  Mr.  Piske,  and  other  first  rate  witnesses,  that  the  bulk 
of  the  land  in  Suffolk  was  not  worth  more  than  10/.  to  12/.  an  acre.  But  there  are 
many  cases  where  land  was  sold  for  5/.  an  acre,  and  in  some  cases  for  less. 

I  saw  an  advertisement  in  a  local  paper  in  June  advertising  farms  to  sell  from  51. 
an  acre,  and  to  let  from  58.  an  acre. 

The  following  are  some  examples  of  recent  sales  of  land  in  Suffolk : — 

A  farm  of  240  acres,  described  by  a  leading  estate  agent  as  the  best  land  in  the 
county  and  beautiful  sheep  land.  65  acres  are  pasture,  well  watered,  and  very  pro- 
ductive. There  are  two  sets  of  good  buildings  and  five  cottages.  The  farm  is  four 
miles  from  a  market  town.     Three  fourths  of  the  land  tax  is  redeemed. 

In  1873  it  was  bought  by  auction  for  13,000/.,  there  being  plenty  of  competition. 
It  was  then  mortgaged  to  the  first  mortgagee  for  9,000/.,  and  subsequently  a  second 
and  third  mortgage  was  put  on  it.  The  property  was  sold  in  1893  by  the  trustees 
of  the  first  mortgage  for  1,800/.,  or  7/.  10^.  an  acre.     A  loss  to  them  of  80  per  cent. 

A  farm  of  110  acres,  good  heavy  land,  with  a  large  old-fashioned  house,  two  sets 
of  premises,  and  two  cottages,  sold  in  1874  for  4,250/.,  and  mortgaged  for  3,000/. ; 
sold  by  auction  in  1893  for  430/.,  or  82«.  an  acre.  A  loss  to  the  mortgagee  of  85  per 
cent. 


*  Mr.  Blencowe  infomis  me  that  between  Julj  1894  and  January  1895  hardly  any  land  had  changed  hands 
as  no  one  will  buy  at  any  price. 
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A  farm  adjoining  Lord  Tollemache's  estate  of  83  acres.  Bought  in  1874  for  3,360/., 
and  sold  in  the  autumn  of  1894  for  6101.  at  auction,  or  a  loss  of  81 '7  per  cent. 
Subsequently  bought  by  Lord  Tollemaohe  for  700Z. 

A  very  fair  useftd  farm  of  240  acres  with  fair  buildings.  Sold  by  auction  in  1880 
for  4,800/.  and  rented  at  350Z.,  which  was  subsequently  reduced  to  200/.  The  brother 
of  the  owner  then  took  the  farm,  and  at  length  it  was  rented  free.  Sold  in  1893  by 
auction  for  900/.,  or  15s.  per  acre. 

A  farm  near  Clare,  of  260  acres,  rather  heavy,  but  good  land,  and  moderate  build- 
ings. Land  tax  redeemed  and  no  tithe.  Two  miles  from  a  good  railway  station. 
Valued  at  50/.  an  acre  in  1870.  Sold  in  1893  for  80*.  an  acre,  including  timber  of  the 
value  of  160/. 

A  small  farm  of  6f  acres.  Very  good  land  and  some  good  pasture,  good  buildings, 
and  tithe  free.  Sold  in  1880  for  600/.,  sold  in  1893  for  200/.,  on  a  reduction  of  66  •  6  per 
cent. 

A  240  acre  farm  at  Oratfield.  Very  good  heavy  land,  the  best  farm  in  the  parish. 
Superior  buildings  and  house.     Sold  in  1893  at  76«.  an  acre. 

A  farm^in  West  Suffolk  of  200  acres.  Very  good  land.  Bought  in  1874  for  8,000/., 
and  2,000/.  was  spent  in  buildings.  Sold  in  1893  for  8/.  an  acre,  or  1,600/.,  that  is, 
for  400/.  less  than  the  money  spent  on  the  buildings.  The  total  loss  on  land  and 
buildings  was  84  per  cent. 

A  farm  on  the  borders  of  West  Suffolk,  250  acres.  Good  land  and  good  premises, 
tithe  free,  land  tax  redeemed,  and  two  miles  from  a  station,  recently  sold  at  4/.  an 

acre. 

A  farm  near  Hadleigh,  bought  in  the  seventies  for  5,600/.,  the  owner  also  spending 
900/.  on  improvements.  The  soil  is  mixed,  the  land  well  cultivated  and  the  highways 
good.  Sold  in  June  1894,  by  auction,  for  1,000/.,  or  a  decrease  of  over  82  per  cent, 
on  the  original  purchase  money. 

A  farm  of  200  acres,  near  Hoxne,  sold  in  1874  for  6,000/,,  sold  by  public  auction  in 
3894  for  1,000/.,  or  a  decrease  of  83*3  per  cent.     {See  also  Appendix  B.  3.) 

73.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  to  Suffolk  in  June  1894,  there  were  eight  farms  totally  Derelict 
abandoned,  comprising  1,388  acres ;  but  between  Michaelmas  1894  and  January  1st,  ^*™^- 
1895,  30  more  farms  to  my  knowledge,  comprising  3,353  acres,  became  derelict, 
making  a  total  of  4,741  acres.  I  should  add  that  I  am  not  at  all  satisfied  that  the 
number  of  farms  abandoned  since  Michaelmas  1894,  is  not  greater  than  stated  above. 
Mr.  George  Blencowe,  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  writes :  ^'  A  good  many  farms  vacated 
"  la-st  Michaelmas  have  not  been  let,  and  are  abandoned  up  to  the  present.''  Another 
well-known  agent  states  that  a  number  of  farms,  unlet  at  Michaelmas  1894,  are 
practicably  abandoned,  but  at  present  the  owners  do  not  care  to  publish  them  as  such. 
He  instances  two  farms  in  this  category,  one  of  565^  acres,  and  another  of  532^  acres, 
.not  included  in  the  list  given.  I  should  add  that  a  circular  was  sent  to  the  district 
councils  in  West  Suffolk  by  Mr.  0.  D.  Johnson,  as  chairman  of  the  West  Suffolk 
Committee,  and  to  certain  agents,  valuers,  and  leading  farmers  in  East  Suffolk, 
nominated  by  the  East  Suffolk  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  asking  them  for  a  return  of 
all  the  abandoned  farms  in  their  neighbourhood,  but  probably  it  is  difficult  to  get 
information  about  farms  only  abandoned  at  Michaelmas,  unless  minute  inquiry  was 
made.  It  would  not  be  generally  known  that  farms  only  given  up  in  September  had 
been  left  derelict  by  the  owners,  and  it  would  be  supposed  that  they  were  merely 
farms  in  hand.  Neither  could  the  casual  passer-by  in  some  cases  tell  that  the  farms  had 
been  recently  abandoned  from  their  condition,  for  there  are  many  farms,  particularly 
in  North  Suffolk,  which  offer  very  little  evidence  of  recent  cultivation. 

The  following  was  the  number  and  acreage  of  the  abandoned  farms  in  the  county 
in  July  1894,  as  far  as  I  could  ascertain  after  making  all  possible  inquiries  : — 


Farm. 


District. 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 

Bljthing  Union 

»                w 

99                     W 

Hartismere  Union 

6 

7 
8 

9i                            )9 

Thingoe  Union 

Total     . 

Acreage. 

Date  of 
Abandonment. 

340 

1889 

150 

1888 

148 

1886 

80 

1892 

300 

1893 

150 

99 

150 

1888 

70 

1889 

1,388 
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The  following  are  the  number  and  acreage  of  farms  which  have  been  abandoned 
since  the  date  of  my  inquiry  as  far  as  it  has  been  possible  to  ascertain,  that  is,  between 
August  1, 1894,  and  February  1, 1895  :— 


Farm. 


"District. 


Acreage. 


Date  of 
Abandonment. 


1 

Thingoe  Union 

2 

>j            » 

3 

»             » 

4 

>i             » 

5 

»            >» 

6 

w            » 

7 

»                      99 

8 

>f                       99 

9 

Newmarket  Union 

10 

Risbridge  Union 

11 

Hoxne  Union    - 

12 

»           >• 

13&14 

W                     99 

15 

»            » 

16 

Wangford  Union 

17 

»             »> 

18 

»                 w 

19 

Plomesgate  Union 

20 

Cosford  Union  - 

21 

99                     » 

22 

»                     1> 

23 

M                     »             • 

24 

»                     >f 

25 

Sudbury  Union  - 

26 

»           » 

27 

»           >> 

28 

j>            »> 

29 

99                     » 

30 

»                      » 

Total 


320 

200 

30 

60 

58 

30 

20 

6 

240 

197 

230 

165 

450 

140 

100 

100 

100 

100 

223 

61 

77 

22 

35 

100 

40 

17 

80 

82 

70 


3,353 


Michaelmas  1894. 


99 


99 

99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 
99 


It  seems  to  be  often  the  practice  to  let  the  feed  on  derelict  farms  by  auction,  and 
agents  have  informed  me  that,  after  paying  rates  and  tithes,  it  is  generally  found  to 
be  worth  while  to  adopt  this  course. 

A  very  large  number  of  witnesses,  comprising  landowners,  agents,  and  farmers,  state 
that,  if  present  prices  continue,  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  very  heavy  and  the  veiy 
light  land  must  go  out  of  cultivation.  Many  predict  that  this  must  be  the  case  on  a 
large  area  after  Michaelmas  1895.  As  a  matter  of  fact  a  good  deal  of  land  on  both 
such  soils,  attached  to  tenanted  farms,  is  now  almost  worthless  to  rent,  for  it  has  been 
practically  abandoned,  and  simply  used  as  a  rough  run  for  sheep  or  cattle.  I  made 
an  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  land  in  the  coimty  which,  though  let  at  the 
present  time,  was  practically  worthless  to  rent,  but  I  found  the  difficulties  insuperable. 
On  one  large  farm  in  the  hands  of  a  tenant  who  is  farming  several  farms  there  are 
about  400  acres  of  this  description,  and  many  cases  could  be  quoted  where  labour  has 
been  knocked  off  the  heavy  clay  portions  of  farms,  which  have  been  sown  with  seeds 
and  then  left  to  nature  to  make  a  profit. 

The  district  council  in  the  Gosford  Union,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  typical  rural 
one,  made  minute  inquiries  in  the  28  parishes  for  me,  and  in  addition  to  five  forms 
abandoned  since  Michaelmas  1894,  they  estimate  that  there  is  2,411  acres  attached  to 
farms  which  are  not  worth  more  than  Is.  an  acre  to  rent,  tithe  free.  This  land  exists 
in  five  parishes,  one  parish  containing  1,325  acres  of  such  land.  Again,  in  this  union, 
8,934  acres  are  being  farmed  involuntarily  by  landowners. 

I  went  over  a  farm  near  Eramlingham  where,  a  farm  was  thrown  on  the  owner's 
hands,  who  had  insufficient  capital  to  farm  it.  Two  hundred  acres  of  this  had  been 
sown  with  rye-grass  and  clover,  but  on  the  greater  portion  of  it  there  was  nothing  but 
rye-grass  left,  the  clover  for  some  reason  having  almost  completely  died  out,  and  there 
was  very  little  feed  even  in  such  a  prolific  year  as  1894. 

Every  one  imited  in  saying  that  the  heavy  land  would  not  take  grass,  and  that  it 
died  out  in  a  few  years. 

But,  though  I  do  not  suggest  for  one  moment  that  the  witnesses  in  Suffolk  are  not 
correct  in  the  assertion  that  grass  cannot  be  grown  successfully,  for  it  has  both  soil 
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and  climate  to  content  with^  nevertheless  I  think  it^  should  be  remembered  that  in 
many  cases  the  conyersion  of  arable  land  to  grass  is  resorted  to  as  a  last  resource,  when 
the  arable  land  has  been  found  too  unremuner^itive  to  pay  for  labour.  And  this  arable 
land  not  infrequently  has  been  gradually  deteriorating  because  the  owner  or  tenant  had 
not  got  the  money  t^  spend  on  sufficient  labour  or  manure  or  has  been  selling  oflf ,  without 
malang  a  proper  return,  or  because,  even  if  he  had  capital,  Sk  generous  expenditure 
has  not  been  found  to  be  remunerative.  Hence  deteriorated,  or  run  out  land,  has 
frequently  been  sown  with  grass,  and  has  subsequently  had  little  or  no  attention  paid 
to  it  in  the  matter  of  top-dressing.  Again,  I  have  heard  it  said  that  greater  care 
might  be  exercised  in  the  choice  of  seeds,  as  well  as  in  the  preparation  of  the  land, 
and  the  subsequent  treatment  of  the  grasses. 

Now  it  seems  to  be  the  case  that,  at  present  prices,  a  farm  entirely  composed  of 
heavy  clay,  and  only  suitable  for  the  growth  of  wheat,  must  be  carried  on  at  a  loss. 
It  is  ass^ed  over  and  over  again  that  farms  of  this  nature  could  not  produce  a 
sufficient  profit  to  pay  the  tithe,  rates  and  taxes  and  repairs,  without  taking  rent  into 
account,  and,  if  this  is  so,  it  would  seem  that  their  abandonment  must  take  place  at 
no  distant  date.  It  is  obvious  that  the  public  consider  that  there  is  nothing  to  be 
.made  out  of  clay  lands,  or  we  should  not  hear  of  farms  frequently  being  sold  at  51.  an 
acre,  or  even  less,  and  of  others  going  begging  at  the  same  price,  or  of  being  offered 
rent  free  on  payment  of  outgoings.  But,  if  present  prices  for  wheat  are  to  continue, 
owners  of  these  clay  farms  will  have  to  face  the  fact  that  this  land,  which  once 
returned  large  profits,  justifying  the  erection  of  large  farmhouses,  buildings,  and 
sheds,  can  no  longer  retimi  an  adequate  interest  on  their  cost.  They  must  write  these 
off  at  a  loss,  and  deal  with  their  land,  not  as  that  capable  of  growing  heavy  crops  of 
cereals,  but  of  chiefly  producing  somewhat  inferior  grass.  And,  instead  of  farming  it 
badly  themselves,  or  letting  tenants  do  so  on  the  old  course,  they  had  better  turn  their 
attention  to  putting  a  considerable  portion  of  it  down  to  temporary  grass,  or  inducing 
their  tenants  to  do  so  before  the  land  is  too  hopelessly  ruined  to  receive  it.  More 
stock  would  then  be  kept,  or  else  cows  could  run  on  the  grass  land,  and  also  be  fed 
on  such  green  crops  as  can  be  grown,  and  on  purchased  foods,  which  are  so  cheap  at 
the  present  time.  The  milk  selling  business  still  pays  to  some  extent,  and  would  do 
better  with  cheaper  railway  rates.  We  have  also  to  learn  that  it  is  beyond  the  bounds 
of  possibility  for  English  farmers  to  supply  their  own  markets  with  butter  and  cheese, 
poultry  and  eggs.  Pigs  naight  perhaps  also  be  kept  in  larger  quantities  than  at  present, 
and  again,  we  have  to  learn  why  English  markets  should  not  be  supplied  with  English 
bacon  and  ham.*  This  system  womd,  in  fact,  be  very  similar  to  that  adopted  by  the 
Scoteli  farmers,  but  it  might  perhaps  answer  better  if  men  with  more  capital  than 
most  of  them  can  command  could  be  found  to  adopt  it,  as  on  the  better  land  at  any 
rat^  they  could  go  in  more  for  mixed  farming,  and  thus  the  land  would  not  be  so 
denuded  of  labour  as  in  the  case  of  the  farms  in  the  hands  of  Scotohmen  (see 
paragraphs  84,  87,  and  89). 

As  regards  the  farmer,  no  doubt  less  capital  would  generally  be  required  under 
such  a  system.  The  land  would  have  to  be  let  cheap,  labour  would  be  greatly 
curtailed,  but  few  horses  would  be  kept,  and  the  working  expenses  would  generally  be 
lower.  As  regards  the  landlord,  he  would  have  a  class  of  tenant  who  would  require, 
and  indeed  would  have  to  be  content  with,  an  inexpensive  farmhouse,  and  only  such 
sheds  and  accommodation  as  were  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  him  to  properly 
conduct  his  business,  and  further,  he  would  have  fewer  cottages  to  provide. 

A  still  further  enlargement  of  farms  would  probably  take  place,  because  the  area 
under  grass  would  be  poor,  and  so  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  a  large  tract  cheap, 
and  also  because  the  rent  received  for  the  land  would  not  be  sufficient  to  pay  for 
the  erection  of  buildings  on  small  areas.  The  worst  land  in  fact  would  be  ranched 
instead  of  farmed. 

It  may  be  that  even  under  such  a  system  as  this  chat  a  sufficient  return  could  not 
be  got  to  pay  the  burdens  on  the  land,  and  a  sufficient  rent  to  enable  the  owner  to 
drain  it,  pay  for  repairs,  and  to  give  him  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest  on  the  cost  of 
his  buildings,  and  the  market  price  of  his  land.  But  I  think  it  is  tolerably  clear,  as 
things  are  being  conducted  on  some  clay  lands,  namely,  the  curtailing  of  labour,  and 
the  selling  off  of  all  crops  without  adequate  return,  and  the  reduction  in  the  number 
of  cattle  and  sheep  kept,  that  more  of  such  land  will  have  to  be  abandoned  at  present 
prices,  and  I  venture  to  ask  whether  it  is  not  worth  while  to  try  a  system,  unremu- 

*  The  value  of  the  imports  in  1894  of  bacon  was  8,083,987/.  ;  of  hams,  2,771,828/.;  of  butter,  13,470,419/. ; 
of  mai^arine,  3,044,781/. ;  of  cheese,  5,467,137/. ;  of  lard,  2,758,416/. ;  of  condensed  milk,  1,079,425  ;  of  eggs, 
3,786,320/. 
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nerative  as  it  may  be  to  owners,  rather  than  throw  tiie  land  finally  away  ?  For  land 
once  abandoned,  or  allowed  to  get  into  a  throughly  foul  and  undiained  condition,  is 
lost,  as  it  would  cost  more  to  redrain  it,  and  put  it  into  condition,  than  to  buy  land 
well  drained  and  in  good  condition. 

I  went  over  three  abandoned  farms,  one  of  about  300  acres,  another  of  148  acres, 
and  another  of  80  acres. 

The  first  one  was  simply  a  waste,  and  must  have  been  badly  cultivated  for  some 
time.  The  feed  was  let  by  auction  in  1894.  There  was  an  exceptionally  heavy  crop, 
and  about  1V7L  was  realised.  From  this,  tithe,  amounting  to  about  55Z.,  would  have 
to  be  paid,  leaving  62/.  for  rates,  taxes,  and  auctioneer's  commission.  This  farm  is 
within  2^  miles  of  a  railway  station. 

The  other  two  farms  of  148  acres  and  80  acres  are  at  Holton,  about  a  mile  from 
Halesworth,  a  market  town  of  about  2,600  inhabitants. 

It  seems  most  extraordinary  that  these  farms,  situated  close  to  Halesworth,  and  by 
the  side  of  a  good  main  road,  should  be  lying  abandoned. 

The  one  of  148  acres  was  all  arable,  except  20  acres  of  old  grass.  The  buildings  are 
built  of  brick  and  tiles,  and  situated  close  to  the  farmhouse,  all  having  been  above 
the  average. 

Up  to  1880  the  farm  was  let  for  1^.  an  acre.  It  was  then  relet  to  a  farmer,  for 
wnom  the  landlord  found  the  money  to  enter,  at  the  same  rent.  He  soon  gave  up,  and 
the  landlord  lost  1,000/.  It  was  then  let  up  to  about  1886  at  10*.  an  acre,  and  after 
that  abandoned.  The  land  by  this  time  was  in  very  bad  condition,  the  heavy  land  was 
much  injured  by  the  wet  seasons,  and  the  farm  had  been  greatly  deteriorated  by  the 
straw,  hay,  &c.  having  been  sold  oflf. 

This  farm  presents  a  pitiable  appearance.  The  buildings  are  simply  falling  into 
ruin,  bricks  are  coming  away,  spouts  are  timibling  oflF,  the  roofs  are  falling  in,  the 
yards  are  a  mass  of  weeds,  the  gwden  is  a  waste.  As  for  the  land,  it  is  a  wilderness. 
The  fences  are  high  and  straggling,  the  gates  broken.  Not  a  soul  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  fields,  which  are  rank  with  weeds,  docks,  and  thistles.  The  whole  farm  is  just 
growing  natural  grasses  and  weeds.  On  some  of  the  fields,  which  had  been  laid 
down  to  grass,  there  was  absolutely  nothing  but  water  grass,  docks,  and  moss  grow- 
ing. The  feed  has  been  let  for  the  last  eight  years  for  Ss.  an  acre,  which  just 
pays  the  tithe,  and  also  the  rates  and  taxes.  The  agent  stated  that,  notwithstand- 
ing its  situation,  there  was  no  prospect  of  letting  the  form  at  present  prices,  but 
tliat  it  would  let  in  a  moment  if  wheat  was  40*.  a  quarter,  or  if  idl  cereals  averaged 
32*.  a  quarter,  though  it  would  have  to  be  let  very  cheap  the  first  four  years.  The 
farm  next  door,  though  let,  is  in  very  little  better  condition. 

The  other  abandoned  farm  at  Holton  of  80  acres  is  of  a  size,  and  in  a  situation, 
which  would  be  thought  attractive.  But  the  land  is  heavy,  and  only  three  acres  are 
permanent  grass.     The  buildings  are  very  fair. 

Up  to  1875  the  farm  was  let  for  1/.  an  acre  and  all  outgoings,  and  between  then 
and  1880  there  was  some  reduction.  In  1880  there  was  a  change  of  tenancy,  and  the 
rent  was  gradually  reduced  up  to  1892,  when  it  was  25/.,  tithe  free,  or  6«.  3d.  an 
acre.  The  tenant  then  left,  having  failed,  and  since  then  the  farm  has  been  abandoned. 
The  land  has  simply  seeded  itself  down,  and  is  full  of  thistles  and  water  grass.  In 
1894  the  feed  was  let  by  auction  for  20/.,  and  the  landlord  had  to  pay  tithe,  rates  and 
taxes  amounting  to  21/.  The  agent  says  that  there  is  no  prospect  of  letting  this 
farm. 

Of  another  farm  in  the  list  given  above,  which  has  been  abandoned  since  Michael- 
mas 1894,  the  agent  writes  as  follows :  "  This  case  is  a  hard  one,  as  it  forms  almost 
**  the  whole  income  of  the  rector,  who  is  moreover  called  upon  to  pay  the  outgoing 
"  tenant  over  300/.  for  valuation.  It  used  to  command  over  260/.  rent,  and  is 
**  entirely  Government  drained." 
Tithe.  74.  In  addition  to  the  reductions  in  rent  to  which  I  have  already  alluded  the  land- 

owners have  had  to  take  the  whole  burden  of  the  payment  of  tithe,  which,  usually 
before  1879,  was  borne  by  the  tenants. 

Tithe,  as  a  rule,  is  about  4*.  Sd.  an  acre  on  useful  land,  and  up  to  6«.,  or  even  7«.,  in 
some  cases ;  on  the  very  light  land  it  generally  comes  to  about  28.  an  acre.  The 
amount  of  commuted  tithe  is  205,636/.,  and  is  6*.  S^d.  per  acre  of  land  under  crops. 

The  subject  of  tithe  was  seldom  mentioned  in  Suffolk,  and  this  no  doubt  is  because 
the  tenants  do  not  pay  it,  and  so  find  it  no  longer  a  burden. 

I  made  inquiries  in  every  part  of  the  county  whether  section  8  of  the  Tithe  Act  of 
1891  had  been  put  into  operation,  and  I  could  only  hear  of  one  instance. 
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The  section  of  the  Act  provides  that,  "  Where  a  sum  is  claimed  on  account  of  tithe 
"  rentcharge  issuing  out  of  any  lands,  and  the  county  court  is  satisfied  that,  if  the 
<*  sum  claimed  is  paid,  the  total  amount  paid  on  account  of  the  tithe  rentcharge  for 
*'  the  period  of  twelve  months  next  preceding  the  day  which  the  sum  claimed 
**  became  payable,  will  exceed  two  thirds  of  the  annual  value  of  the  lands  as  ascertained 
"  and  entOTed  in  the  assessment  for  the  purpose  of  Schedule  B.  to  the  Income  Tax  Act, 
"  1863,  or  as  certified  as  herein-after  mentioned,  the  court  shall  order  the  remission 
"  of  so  much,  whether  the  whole  or  part  of  the  sum  claimed,  as  is  equal  to  the  excess, 
*'  and  the  amount  so  ordered  to  be  remitted  shall  not  be  recoverable." 

It  is  obvious  that,  except  in  very  extreme  cases  of  low  rent,  the  tithe  paid  could  not 
exceed  two  thirds  of  the  annual  value  of  the  land,  and,  even  if  it  did,  the  remission 
would  be  so  small  that  it  would  hardly  be  worth  a  landowner's  while  to  trouble 
himself  about  the  matter. 

In  the  case  referred  to  where  relief  was  obtained,  the  tenant  was  farming  135  acres, 
rent  free,  but  paying  2SL  ISs.  6d.  tithe  and  8L  4^8.  Id.  land  tax.  Hence  the  annual 
value  was  32Z.  3«.,  two  thirds  being  21/.  Sa.  8d!.,  and  the  remission  therefore  2Z.  9^.  9d. 

But  several  landowners  informed  me  that  they  thought  that  owners,  of  large 
properties  at  any  rate,  would  hesitate  from  being  parties  to  reducing  the  incomes  of 
the  clergy.  One  of  them  said :  "  What  is  the  use  of  my  robbing  our  parson.  I  can't 
see  him  starve." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Tithe  Act  has  been  a  benefit  to  the  clergy  in  many 
cases.  Before  the  Act,  many  of  them  were  giving  remissions  to  the  farmers, 
but  now  they  get  it  in  full  from  the  landowners.  I  think  that  it  is  tolerably  clear 
that  some  of  them  would  be  getting  very  little  if  they  still  had  to  look  to  the  farmers 
for  payment  of  it. 

I  endeavoured  to  ascertain,  in  cases  where  farms  had  been  abandoned,  whether  tithe 
was  paid,  or  whether  the  titheowner  was  left  to  take  his  remedy  by  entering  upon 
the  land  and  getting  what  he  could.  But  in  the  first  place  as  the  feed  on  abandoned 
farms  is  nearly  always  let  by  auction,  the  owner  or  mortgagee  in  possession  gets  some 
rent.  I  am  informed  by  an  agent  to  a  property,  where  there  is  some  abandoned  land, 
that  the  tithe  is  seldom,  if  ever,  apportioned  to  particular  fields,  and  where  there  is 
some  evidence  that  it  had  been  so,  the  changes  in  boundaries  of  fields  has  rendered 
it  most  difl&cult  now  to  draw  any  definite  distinction. 

Hence  the  titheowners  would  not  be  confined  to  obtaining  rents  or  profits  oflE  one 
particular  farm  which  was  abandoned,  or  tenantless,  but  would  be  able  to  seek  for  the 
payment  of  the  tithe  over  the  whole  property. 

But  there  is  one  case,  and  I  believe  the  only  one  in  Suffolk,  where  a  receiver  has 
been  appointed  on  a  farm  of  70  acres,  which  has  been  abandoned  for  five  years,  the 
mortgagee  being  in  possession.  The  receiver  sent  me  the  following  note  :  "  The  mort- 
"  gagee  tried  to  disclaim  all  ownership,  but  I  think  that,  owing  to  his  friends  having 
**  shot  over  it,  this  was  not  successful.  In  the  early  part  of  1894  the  clergyman  took 
"  the  matter  into  court,  and  I  was  appointed  receiver,  my  powers  being  to  let  or  farm 
"  it.  I  have  let  it  for  30/.,  inclusive  of  all  outgoings,  from  June  1894  to  January  1895, 
*'  the  tenant  to  take  everything  off  in  the  shape  of  grass  and  hay  he  likes.  No  land 
'*  is  broken,  no  trees  touched*.  I  am  not  quite  sure  if  I  can  let  it  for  another  year 
"  without  a  fresh  order  from  the  court.  The  tithe  payable  in  1893-1894  was  16Z.  5^. 
"  I  never  saw  anything  so  desolate.  The  house  and  premises  are  wrecks.  The  old 
"  pastures  have  got  spongy.  In  the  middle  of  the  fields  there  are  briers  and  weeds, 
"  which  would  never  show  on  cultivated  land.  I  have  not  seen  it  since  it  has  been 
^'  fed  with  sheep,  but  I  fancy  that  stamping  it  will  have  done  a  great  deal  of  good. 
**  The  gateways  and  headlands  had  the  best  feed  on  them." 

VIII. — ^Effect  of  the  Depression  upon  Farmers. 

75.  The  evidence  laid  before  me  in  every  part  of  Suffolk  goes  to  show  that  farmers  Effect  of  the 
have,  and  are,  suffering,  terribly  from  the  effect  of  the  depri^ssion.    Matters  are  so  serious  <*epressioii 
that  I  hardly  know  how  to  lay  the  facts  before  the  Commission  with  sufficient  emphasis.  ^^ 
To  have  wheat  at  27«.  and  28«.  a  quarter  in  Suffolk  was  serious  enough,  for  it  has  been 
largely  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  deplorable  state  of  thini^^s   whicli  existed 
when  I  visited  the  county  in  July  189 1 ;  but  wheat  and  barley  at  19^.  to  20«.  a  quarter 
has  created  a  crisis  which  must,  I  believe,  shortly  end  in  utter  ruin  to  many.     And 


**  The  year  1894  was  an  especially  good  one  for  letting  feed  as  the  crop  was  very  heavy. 
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not  only  has  the  recent  fall  in  price  of  wheat  brought  the  farmers'  affairs,  which  have 
long  been  most  unsatisfactory,  to  the  present  als^rming  stage,  but  the  Jisappointmg 
harvest  of  1894  left  them  with  a  barley  crop  of  such  inferior  character  that  much 
of  it  is  unsaleable.  This,  following  upon  a  disastrous  season  in  1893,  caused  by  the 
drought,  and  at  the  end  of  a  period  of  depression  of  some  12  or  13  years  which  has 
bereft  the  farmers  of  capital,  is,  to  use  a  popular  phrase,  the  "  last  straw,"  and  I 
confidently  believe  that,  at  the  present  time,  the  majority  of  the  farmers  could  not 
meet  their  engagements,  if  their  creditors  were  simultaneously  to  demand  a 
settlement. 

Nearly  every  witness  stated  that  the  farmers  were  losing  money  and  had  been  doing 
so  for  some  years.  It  was  said  to  be  so  at  the  meeting  at  Mr.  SnelVs,  where  every 
interest  in  agriculture,  except  the  labourers,  was  represented.  It  was  said  to  be  so  at 
the  meeting  at  Mr.  Alfred  Harwood's  by  a  body  of  gentlemen  who  were  animate*!  by 
the  desire  to  discuss  the  situation  in  the  most  hopeful  way ;  to  inquire  how  the  future 
could  be  faced  rather  than  to  grumble  or  give  way  to  despair.  It  was  said  to  be  so  at 
every  other  meeting  I  attended,  not  only  by  farmers,  but  by  every  one  who  had 
dealings  with  them. 

There  may  be  a  few  of  the  larger  farmers  with  capital  holding  their  own  on  land 
suitable  for  mixed  farming.  Possibly  some  of  those  in  the  Samford  Union  are  doing 
so,  because  the  land  there  is  good ;  it  has  been  well  farmed  for  years  ;  and  the  farmers 
on  the  banks  of  the  Stour  and  the  OrweU  can  make  use  of  the  barges  to  procure  their 
manure,  and  send  away  their  produce.  And  elsewhere  there  may  be  a  few  who  are 
making  some  profit,  men  of  capital,  who  have  a  celebrated  flock  of  sheep,  a  herd  of 
cattle,  or  a  noted  breed  of  horses,  which  command  a  fSancy  price,  or  perhaps  a  man 
here  and  there  who  has  the  monopoly  of  the  milk  business  near  a  town. 

In  short,  it  is  presumably  only  the  men  with  capital  who  have  been  able  to  hold 
their  own  at  all.  These  have  not  had  to  injure  their  business  by  curtailing  expediture 
in  actual  necessaries,  such  as  labour,  stock,  feeding  stuffs,  and  manure,  and  have 
not  been  so  hard  pressed  for  want  of  ready  money  that  they  have  been  forced  to  sell 
in  the  lowest  markets  to  meet  previous  engagements.  They  have  also  been  able  to 
take  advantage  of  a  good  bargain,  when  the  opportunity  arose. 

Evidence  of  76.  But  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  to  show  that  farmers  are  sorely  pressed.  There 
A^  ^T^  ^  ^  evidence,  which  is  patent  to  all  who  visit  Suffolk,  namely,  the  condition  of  the 
rion^^n"  land,  in  some  cases  choked  with  weeds  and  carlock,  the  state  of  the  fences  and  ditches, 
farmers.        all  betokening  that  labour  has  been  largely  curtailed. 

There  is  the  evidence  of  Income  Tax  Commissioners,  who  speak  of  the  large  and 
increasing  number  of  farmers  who  appeal  to  them,  rhere  is  the  evidence  of  merchants 
and  dealers,  who  speak  of  the  difficulty  in  getting  money,  and  of  rate  collectors  who 
can  hardly  get  in  the  rates. 

There  is  the  evidence  of  farmers  being  unable  to  buy  stock.  There  is  the  evidenoB 
that  hundreds  have  had  to  leave  their  farms,  and  throw  up  the  only  occupation  to 
which  they  are  suited,  and  break  the  ties  of  a  lifetime.  There  is  the  evidence  that 
scores  gave  notice  to  quit  at  Michaelmas  1894,  and  many  of  these,  I  believe,  have  not 
the  slightest  intention  of  reconsidering  their  decision,  no  matter  what  terms  are  offered 
them  to  remain,  great  as  the  sacrifice  of  capital  must  be  to  them. 

It  is  said  that  more  would  quit,  if  they  dared,  but  that  they  are  dipped  too  deep  to 
move.  If  they  went  they  would  be  called  upon  to  meet  their  obligations,  which  they 
would  be  unable  to  do.  They  therefore  remain  hoping  against  hope  on  the  ship  over 
which  they  have  lost  control,  and  which  is  drifting  helplessly  towards  the  rocks.  ^ 

And,  if  I  may  give  my  own  experience  after  my  visit  in  Suffolk,  where  I  stayed  in 
the  houses  of  many  farmers,  and  had  the  opportunity  of  meeting  numbers  of  them,  I 
think  that  no  one  could  fail  to  be  struck,  who  had  such  an  opportunity,  with  the 
grave  anxious  faces  of  the  men,  who  stated  that  present  prices  meant  absolute  ruin  to 
tiiem  and  their  children. 

The  first  day  I  arrived  in  Suffolk  to  attend  a  meeting  in  the  Town  Hall  at  Bury 
St.  Edmunds,  a  farmer  came  up  to  me  and  said :  "  We  have  done  our  best  to  get  you 
**  a  meeting,  but  do  not  be  disappointed  if  it  is  a  small  one,  for  aU  the  spirit  seems  to 
**  have  been  knocked  out  of  the  farmers,  they  are  simply  crushed,  and  seem  to  have 
"  no  hope  left.'* 

At  the  meeting  in  the  Town  Hall  at  Ipswich,  Mr.  Herman  Biddell  gave  expression 
to  the  same  feeling  at  the  outset  of  the  proceedings.  He  said  :  **  I  do  not  want  to 
'*  throw  cold  water  on  the  Commission,  but  [  cannot  shut  my  eyes  to  the  fact  that, 
**  net  so  very  long  ago  a  most  searching  and  extensive  investigation  into  the  same 
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"  subject  was  made  by  a  Commijssion  under  the  Duke  of  Bichmond,  and  no  practical 
"  good  came  of  it.  In  any  case,  therefore,  we  may  well  doubt  the  value  of  a  second. 
"  inquiry.  Further,  during  the  existence  of  this  Commission,  formed  for  the  purpose 
"  of  inquiring  into  the  depressed  state  of  the  landed,  and  the  corn-growing  interest, 
"  117  per  cent,  had  been  added  to  the  death  duties  on  landed  and  real  property.  I- 
**  cannot  help  looking  rather  coldly  upon  a  commission  of  inquiry  into  tne  condition 
*'  of  agriculture  which  was  heralded  by  a  most  serious  addition  to  its  burdens.  But 
**  at  the  same  time  I  urge  my  brother  farmers  to  give  the  Commission  all  the  infor- 
**  mation  they  can.  The  Commission  will  at  least  learn  that  present  complaints  as  to 
"  the  ruin  of  the  corn-growing  interest  rest  upon  a  sound  foundation,  and  that  farmers 
"  and  landowners  are  not  crying  out  without  real  and  bitter  cause.  The  only  way 
"  that  permanent  and  sensible  relief  can  be  obtained  is  by  being  able  to  obtain  better 
**  prices  for  our  produce." 

There  have  no  doubt  been  a  very  large  number  of  changes  of  tenancy  since  1879^ 
and  this  applies  both  to  large  and  small  farms.  I  have  been  able  to  collect  no  actual 
figures  to  show  the  proportion,  for  the  undertaking  would  have  been  too  great  during 
the  time  at  my  disposal,  but  evidence  was  given  in  every  district  that  changes  had 
been  very  numerous  [see  Appendix  B.  9  ((?)]. 

It  was  stated  at  the  meeting  at  Mr.  Sneli's  that  most  of  the  yeomen  farmers  who 
had  had  mortgages  on  their  land  had  gone. 

No  doubt  many  farmers  have  continued  to  hold  their  farms  because  they  have 
shrunk  fi*om  sacrificing  so  much  of  their  capital  by  selling  off  at  present  prices.  But 
what  has  restrained  some  men  from  leaving  has  been  the  diflBculty  of  finding  other 
employment,  either  for  themselves  or  their  families,  for  their  available  capital,  if 
invested,  would  generally  only  represent  a  very  small  income,  and  insufficient  to  live 
on.  Mr.  Alfred  Preston,  at  the  meeting  at  Mr.  Burch's,  told  the  farmers  present  that 
if  they  gave  up  farming  they  were  good  for  nothing  except,  perhaps,  to  open  railway 
gates  on  a  single  line.  Though  this  was  a  somewhat  forcible,  and  certainly  a  candid 
way  of  putting  his  point,  it  is  evident  that  in  these  days  of  competition  there  is  very 
little  employment  which  a  farmer  could  obtain. 

77.  I  will  now  give  some  general  evidence  as  to  the  farmers'  present  position  given  f^rmen'  evi 
either  by  large  farmers  or  at  meetings.  donee  as  to 

Mr.  Herman  Biddell,  of  Playford,  says :  "  I  am  of  opinion  that  most  farmers  who  ^^  poel. 
"  have  not  had  private  means,  or  who  have  not  had  friends  to  help  them,  have  gone.    ^'** 
"  I  am  convinced  that  much  of  the  labourers'  wages  has  been  paid  out  of  capital." 

Mr.  Keoble,  Samf ord  Union,  says :  "  I  am  sure  that  the  majority  of  farmers  are 
**  actually  losing  money." 

Mr.  Alfred  Smith,  of  E/Cndlesham,  says :  "  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the 
"  majority  of  farmers  have  been  drawing  on  capital  for  the  last  10  years.  An  average 
"  farmer  cannot  live  on  his  farm  at  present  prices,  and  pay  rent.  No  land  in  the  county 
"  of  Suffolk  to-day  is  worth  any  rental,  save  the  very  best,  situated  near  a  town  or  a 
**  railway.  In  the  last  seven  years  I  have  let  over  200  acres  go  uncultivated,  and  just 
**  take  what  little  sheep  feed  it  produces.  Others  have  done  the  same  to  a  considerable 
"  extent  in  this  neighbourhood,  but  if  live  sheep  come  from  Argentine,  and  brewers  use 
"  nothing  but  foreign  barley,  the  end  must  come  very  soon.  On  the  ordinary  farms  in 
"  the  coimty  there  is  less  manure,  less  kbour,  less  energy,  less  perseverance." 

Mr.  J.  C.  Dawson,  near  Ipswich,  says  :  "  Farmers  have  not  only  got  no  capital,  but 
"  they  can  get  no  credit." 

The  meeting  at  Lavenham :  "  Fewer  breeding  ewes  have  been  kept  in  the  district. 
"  The  ordinary  farmers  are  keeping  fewer  bullocks.  The  small  farmers  are  buying  a 
"  worse  quality  of  bullock,  and  some  are  letting  their  feed  to  dealers,  because  they 
"  have  no  money  to  buy.  Farmers  are  now  selling  off  an  enormous  amount  of  hay 
"  and  straw,  which  is  sent  away  by  train.  Some  years  ago  this  was  almost  unknown. 
"  Not  half  a  sufficient  quantity  of  manure  is  brought  back  to  compensate  for  this.  For 
the  last  10  years  there  is  hardly  a  farmer  here  who  is  bringing  up  his  sons  to  the 
business,  because  they  have  not  got  the  capital  to  do  so" 

Though  no  farms  are  actually  derelict  in  the  district,  certain  portions  of  farms  have 
"  been  allowed  to  seed  themselves  down,  and  this  keeps  on  increasing." 

Mr.  Payne  (1,800  acres),  chairman  of  the  Bisbridge  Board  of  Guar(Uans,^says  : "  For  a 
"  series  of  years  farmers  on  heavy  lands  have  been  losing  money." 

Mr.  Stanford,  farmer,  auctioneer,  and  agent,  Halesworth,  says  :  "  Farmers  are  living 
*'  in  a  very  different  style  to  what  they  were.  They  are  not  putting  their  sons  into 
*'  farming  because  they  cannot  afford  it." 

Mr.  C.  M.  Smith  (500  acres),  Wangford,  says :  "  The  majority  of  farmers  have  been 
"  losing  money  for  nine  years." 

o    86009.  U 
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Effects  of 
the  depres- 
:uon  npon 
small 
rarmers. 


'^e*W!y«Miiig^  Boftta  of  (5uai?«iiriS;  Hiilggirttrtli  :'*l!\r&rti^jdnty  of  farmers  hUve 
*•  il6t  hdd  A' balance  bn  tfre  ri^ht'sidfe'foi^  theliistfour  or  flve^yeatsV- 

!&•  NeiiidiiV  Hdlesv^^orth;  say&:  /*I  haVe  farmed  100  Acre^  df  m";^  own,  itron^ 
'*  hi^^'  lititdj'for  «J±  years,  and  I  had  quite  ctiotigh  capital;  but  t  liiYe  lost  IZ.  an  acre 
•^  on  it  eftery  year  fbr  six  years^.'^    '  •  .   : 

'  air.  OWatiibei^  (€00  afcres),  Marlesfoi^,  feay^ :  •*  Fartttel^  hate  iM  ilbW  g6t  the  capital 
"  to  take  lidtantage  of  a^od  seasbn  wh^  it  cdmes/'  /       '        /  ' 

Mr.  Bdtrirfd  Peck  (876'a^res),  By^  sbys :  *M  bellfetie 'the'  ibajority  of  the  farmers 
^  have  becili  fartnltig  at  a  loss  fSr  th^^last  10  years.  *  I  havd  done  so  f6r  the  last  13 
**  years'  arid  caA  show  thefaccoutits.  I*t  is  dot' a  question  bf  relrit'iit  all.  Weteould  no^ 
*'  make  it  pa;^  anyhow.  T  show  et  loss^iri  1893  of  BOO^.,  without  6oiisMering  deprecia- 
«  tion  o?*800Z.  in  iity  Vahialtibh.'''    »        ''       ' 

The  meeting  at  Wickhambrook  :  "  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  last  year  farmers 
«*  did  riot  ihaikfrthdr  rent.  Tterfe  at^^  c^ttairily  f ew^  WieeJ) 'arid  ^cattle  kept  in  the 
<*  dtstridt/^-*'*  '  -      '  '>/''!.-    ^  •  ■ 

Mr.  Btirbh,  Winston,  says :  ^  Within  three  mfles  of  my  house  in  ten  years  there 
"  have  been  ten  failures  and  three  suiddes."  /       ;    / 

Mr.  Clarke  (468  acres),  near  Shotley,  says :  ^  The '  majority  of  farmers  can't  find 
"  money  to  meet  their  expenses."     [Appeindix  B.  l.J 

78.  The  opinion  was  generally  expressed  that  sriiall  tenant  farmers  had  suffered 
mbre  thrfn  larsje  ones  by  the  depression.  This  does  not  mean  that  small  farmers  have 
lost  more  money,  for  relatively  s^)eaking=  ^ihey  have  lost  less,  having  in  many  cases  very 
little  to  16^,  but  that,  owing  to  want  of  capital,  they  had  to  sooner  curtail  both  the 
expenses  on  their  farms  and  on  their  households,  and  that  more  in  proportion  had  to 
leave  their  farms  thstn*  the  larger  ones:  '  [Appendix  B.  4.] 

Ite  evidence  given  shows  thd,t  those  who  still  rethain  are  keeping  their  land  in  a 
worse  state  thati' the  larger  f farmers,  because  they  have  neither  the  means  to  provide 
themselvest  with  sufl&cient  stock  or  manftte. 

Purth^,  as  I  fehall  show  hereafter,  those  merr  on  holdings  of  a  size  which  can  be 
worked  by  a  family,  without  theemploymtot  of  outside  labour,  are  working  and  making 
their  families  work,  for  a  bare  exist^ce,  jlnd  no  monetary  rewttrd,  uhder 'more  adverse 
conditions  than  any  other  wage  earner  in  the  country,  -i 

'  But  Suffolk  is  not  a  county i of  femall  farms ;  neither theheavy  land,  adapted  cmly  for 
the  growth  ^  com,  or  the  lighter  lands  for  the  rearing  of  sheep,  are  suitable  for 
them:  '  There  is  very  little  soil  where  m«fcrket  gardening  ca,n  be  ^carried  on,  as  in  Lin- 
colnshire, except  in  the  district  near  'Mildenhan,  and,  if  thete  Wa^,  there  are  no  adjacent 
towns  containing  large  consuming  populations  to  buy  their  produce.  Further,  there 
is  vei^  little  gbod'pasture  land,  which  is'So-hnportani  for  the  creation  of  small  farms. 

Neither  arc  thete  many  peasant  proprietors.  Some  <rf  the  few  that  existed  have 
succuriibed  isincetiie  depression,  having  no  margin  of  capital  to  meet  a  series  of  losses,' 
partictilarly  if  their  kmd  was  mortgagod,  which*  wad  frequently  4;he  case.* 

Anoth^  thing,  which  frequently  operates  against  small  farmer^,  is  that  they  borrow 
capital  to  get  on  their  farms,  either  because  they  take  too  much  land;  or* because  they  ard 
in  tod  gteat  a  hurry  to  start.  When  bad  times  come  they  dmpiy 'become  machines  to 
earn  inter^t  for  money  lenders.        ^  •  .    m  t      . 

But  I  made  particular  inquiries  in  alLpaorts  of  the  oountryrwto  tbfe  position  of  these 
men,  arid  qtibte  the  following  evidence  as  a  fair  sample.     .  <        -   . 

Mr.  Alfred  Preston,  auctioneer,  says:  "The  depression' has  proved  that  small 
**  holdings  from  lO  to  50  acres,  and  landlord  farming,  ht^  total  failures.'' 

Mr.'.  James  Toller,  agbnt  to  the  Hon.  ■  W.  Lowther;  says :  ^<  A  man  and  his  vson  on  a 
"  small' fanri  wouM  be  better  off  on  wages,  and  would  have  to  work  less  hard.  I  arii 
"  positive  that  the  small  farmers  do  not  live  so  well  as  labourers.  They*  don't  eat  as 
♦*  much  fresh  meat.'* 

Mr.  Wriftch,  fc  lai^e  farmer;^ stated  at Shbtley,  whiclris  one: of  the  most  prosperous 
districts :  **  The  sfioall  mon  have  been  squeezed  out  here." 

Another  farmer  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  who  farms  five  farms  comprising  1,500 
acres,  states :  "All  round  hereandateo  tound  Ipswich  the  small  men  have  been  squeezed 
"  out,  I  took  two  of  their  farmsi  and  the  land  was  much  let  down." 

The '  farmers  at  Wiokhambrook  said :  "  Some  farmers  have  eoonoBiised  in  labour, 
"  particularly  the  snialler  men,  as  ttiiy  have  no  capital.     Certainly  the  larger  farms 

•  In  1880,  Mr.  Dtuoe  reported  to  tlw  Ddie  of  Bichinontrs  Connnissloii  that  there  were  hardly  anj  peasant 
proprietors  in  the  county.  In  answer  to  his'  inquiry  as  to  their  condition,  he  had  the  following  answers  '*  lliere 
"  are  very  few.  They  ^re as  poor  as  church  mice.  Their  laud  is  starved."  And  again,  "There  are  some 
"  pcas?.nt  proprietors^    who  eonn)lain  that  they  worl^  very  hard  to  make  little  better  earnings  then   common 
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''  have  aixffeted  1^99  than  ^he  BimaUef  oiies.  More  small  formers  havte  giyen  tip  than  big 
"  ones.  It  is  cheaper  »to  fftrm  y^^hol^sale  thagpL  retails  The  small  ifaBms  Are  inot  in  suc£ 
«  good.  con(Utiona^,th^ large  qT^e8i:fts  they  ^re^ke^^  .    ..i     .. 

, ^f ,  Qittus  (850  'aar^s),i^pia4ai3^  ffli^hQ  sniaii  :toa'mef ^  iu  the  F^n.jdisltaMtcat  Maldenhall,  .- 
says  :  "  They  oft^^n  tmve  influfficient  cstpitfil  and  ^ftwe.tQ.Wr&M  imjildmette  foom  the- 
«  bii?  farmers.    They  w? -wry  iQdwtriDus,  and  \w>rfa£rQto 4 qh.S ta.m.  tolSor  9  p.m.- *  , 

Mr.  Stanford,  land  agent  and  auctioneer,  of  Halesworth,  says  :  .^i  T|i0^JDiiall  workings 
''  f4.rmem  workifrpapa  6  a.m<ir{taS«30 p.m.,  9(a4:aibpithei£ winMift;''  Th^](^ughters ga off 
"  to  shops.    A  seasoij  lik?  J^t  onej(1893),hqats  smfdl  mm  wth  a^jttiptal.'' 

The  meeting  at  Lavenhamcr ''  Xhetsmtdl  me]:i.ha^e;beeu ruined  sooner  thaii  the  large. 
*•  ones.    Many  of  these  amall  men  haye  h^en  laboureors  orij^deamOTu". 

Mr.  Guy. (22^  a^cw^),  Bu|y  ^.  tBdmujuis,r3ay3  that' Jafcger farmers  thave.suffiewd  least* 
because  the  formpr  have  l^nii1;)ej^r, able  to  adapt  themseLvest.tQ.cirQumstances  thaapi 
the  ismall  ojnes.    4«d  he  fiiirther;/siftte«  that,  beoaiLUje  large  oqcApaticma  have  been 
exchanged  by  some  for  small  ones,  this  is  na  iiv^oatiou  that  the  flatter  pay  better^ 
but  is  only  evidence  of  .wa^t  of .  siiiJPftcient:  (japitaltto,  farm  a  larger  asm*    / 

79.  But  I  visited  a  number- of  the  femalier  flartners  on  their  fattts*  tod  heard  from^  Evidence  of 
them,  and  saw  tat  myiielf  as  far  as  iC  was  possible,  bow  they  had  bcten  aflfected  by  ttie  ^^ 
depression.     It  may  be  of  interest* if  I  ^h»e  their^evld^noe  in  some  detail.  *  ^  theS  ** 

Mr.  C:,  near  Badwell  Ashl  in  the  Stow  Ui*iob,tebkafairtii  two  years  agoof  about  115'  position, 
acres  for  88Z.,  of  which  19  acres  was  •pasttti'e.  •  Tlie  land  was  left  very  toiich  run  doWn' 
and  in  a  very  foul  condition,    ^e  tenant,  who 'was  previously  on  a 'farm  of  GO  acres,' 
started  on  this  one* with  dnsnlBoie^t  ca^tal  'andcotild  not  findl^e  itaoney*to  get  the' 
land  clean.    Theman  is  hard  workin^^  though  probably  nbt  so  e^irpabie  or  so  clever  as 
his  wife.    No  word'sr  ban  describe  the  utt^  MUtaite  ot  ruin  of  thaA  f arittv    The  land  lookfed  * 
like  a  wildemeas,  the  fSatmhortse  ^wtts  diiapidaied,  and 'nearly  empty;  the  gaafden  a  run 
for  a  few  chiokensf.^  •'"•♦'•  •       -^   ^      •  ' '"'    •  -"-f"  •''.:■..•. 

There  was  no  stookon  the  farm,  and  the  four*  he!rses  were  simj)ly  reduced  to  a  state 
of  starvation,  there  being  no  hay  on  the  premises  with  which  to  feed  them.  I  never  saw 
four  horses.together  in  such  a  state.  ,     ;      ^  *:«'•.. 

This  man  told  me  that  he  had  lost  the  whole  of  his  money,  and  about  6Q0i;  which. fdends 
had  lent  him,  and  that  he  would,  gladly  take  ^  fpreman's  place.  The  wife  appeared 
to  have  made  every  effort  to  save  ti^em  ix^vf\  rmp.. ,  She  had.endoayourd  to  sfjll  produce 
to  private  customers  in  London  ])y  sending  ,it  up  by  train,  or  by  post,  but  she  seemed . 
to  have  a  very  sipall  connexioDu  She, had  also  sold  producp  through  a  co-operative 
society  until  it  failed^  But  they  were  gn^tly  ))ajmpered  by  being  nine  miles  from  a 
railway  station  or  a  market  towtn.  .    .  .      ;  .  .  . 

They  were  just  giving  up  the  farm,  though  the  short  lease  they  had  taken  had  not 
expired ;  but  their  agent  saw  their  position  was  hopeless,  and  arranged  to  let  them 
go  to  take  a  smaller  farm  of  40  acres.  The  wife  seemed  to  thjink  that  it  was  a  social 
disgrace  to  have  to  go  to  a  f arp  .  of  sUch  a  size.  She  *liad  seen  much  better  days  poor 
woman,  and' appeared  to  feel  her 'position  acutely.  And  it  is  no  doubt  hard'for  a  inan 
and  woman  possessed  of  some  pride  tck'be  chiefly  dependent  on  their  relations  for  their 
food  and  clothes,  notwith^ndrng  they  were  leading  a  life  of  slavery. 

Another  man  in  the  same  neighbourhood  on  100  acres,  19  of  which  is  pasture,  at  a 
rent  of  10**  an  acre,  including  tithe,  was  one  of  the  few  who  a]>pearedto  beholding  his 
own ;  but  he  had  another  business  besides  that  of  farming.  He  had  been  on  the  farm 
tvi^o  years,  and  he  stated  that  lie  could  make  the  farm  pay  at  present  priced  «nd  at  the 
present  rent:  He  was  growing  whefet,  ba*ley,  beans,  and  oats.  He  had  nine  bUHocks  and 
some  cows.  Being  a  man  with  some  capital  he  wasf  farming  high,  and  putting  plenty 
of  manure  on.  " Bad  farming,"  he  said,  "  can  never  pay.  AlV  the  expenses  are  the- 
same  except  the  labour.''  •  ' 

A  few  miles  off  was  a  very  hard  working  man  with  an  equally  hard  working  wife,  on 
60  acres,  which  he  had  taken  about  12  months  before.  The  form  was*  a  very  good  one. 
Twenty  acres  of  it  were  pasture.  '  But 'thii  land  haa  been  much  neglected  ^y*  the  last 
tenant,  and  was  full  of  weeds.  The  farmhouse  id  a  nice  one,  and  the  buildings  suitable. 
The  farm  isnow  taken  on  an  eight  years'  lease' on  the  following  terms.  The  rent  to 
bo  128.  an' acre  for  two  years  and  gradually  raised  to  11.  for  the  kst  Wo  yehrs. 

»The  present  oecUpier  had  been  a  labouretr,  and  then  a  foreman.'  He  seemed  to  be 
exactly  the  stamp  of  man  who  would  be  successful  if  anyone  could*,  being  strong,  vigorous ; 
sanguine,  immensely  hard  Working,  and,  as  the  agent  iaid,  "with  his  head  screwed  on 
the  right  way." 

I  He  was  engaged  wheU  I  first  saw  him  in  clearing  the  land  of  ^  weedi^:  and  was 
employing  a  good  deal  of  labour  for  the  purpbsie;  •         .  i.      .  *;  .> :<:> 
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I  gathered  from  him  that  he  had  received  some  financial  (support  from  friends.  His 
first  year  had  been  a  bad  one  and  he  lost  money.  This  was  not  only  on  account  of  the 
drought,  but  because  he  had  lost  several  cattle  and  pigs  and  a  very  ffood  foal.  He 
said  he  hoped  to  make  a  IL  a  week  hereafter,  but  that  at  present  he  womd  be  better  off 
financially  if  he  had  remained  a  bailiff,  though  he  preferred  his  freedom.  Further,  his 
work  was  far  harder  than  a  labourer's,  and  he  sometimes  worked  in  the  summer  firom 
4  a.m.  to  9  or  10  p.m. 

Beyond  the  general  statement  alluded  to,  the  witness  had  no  idea  of  his  pecuniary 
position.  When  having  tea  with  him  and  his  wife  I  inqixired  if  they  could  estimate 
what  their  living  cost  them  in  the  year.  The  wife  replied,  **  I  can't  tell  at  all  what 
the  housekeeping  costs."  The  man  replied,  "  We  don't  inquire  about  the  victuals  as 
**  long  as  we  see  'em  on  the  table."  But  they  thought  they  lived  rather  better  than  they 
did  when  the  man  was  a  labourer,  as  they  now  had  produce  from  the  fiirm. 

The  wife  makes  butter,  and  sells  to  a  woman  who  comes  round  to  buy  at  lOd.  a 
poiuid.    The  farm  is  seven  miles  from  a  market  or  station. 

This  man  expressed  the  opinion  that  to  make  a  small  farm  pay  the  soil  must  be  of 
the  best,  the  rent  low,  and  the  tenant  prepared  to  work  harder  than  a  labourer. 

A  small  tenant  on  18^  acres,  all  arable,  near  Wickhambrook,  gave  the  following 
account  of  himself:  "  I  have  been  here  14  years  and  was  previously  a  gardener.  My 
"  rent  is  161.  I  paid  40Z.  rent  the  first  year  I  came,  and  then  it  was  reduced  to  26/., 
"  which  I  paid  up  to  two  years  ago.  I  and  my  eldest  lad  of  16  work  the  land.  My 
**  buildings  are  not  very  good,  for  they  are  old.  I  am  growing  peas,  barley,  wheat,  beans, 
**  oats,  and  I  keep  pigs  and  a  few  hens.  I  have  to  keep  two  horses  as  the  land  is  heavy. 
'*  Also,  1  keep  a  cow,  and  it  feeds  on  the  road  side  in  the  summer,  and  on  roots  in 
"  the  winter.    I  can  grow  and  sell  what  I  like.     There  are  no  restrictions. 

**  I  am  behindhand  with  my  rent,  and  J  can't  get  sbtdght,  though  I  consider  the 
"  present  rent  a  reasonable  one.  My  landlord  is  very  kind  to  me,  and  does  not 
**  press  for  it.  But  I  shall  have  to  try  for  another  reduction  as  I  can't  go  on  as  I 
"  am, 

**  There  is  no  chance  for  men  or  small  holdings  now,  and  yet  I  work  hard  when  other 
**  folks  are  in  bed. 

**  If  I  were  to  leave  now  I  should  be  a  poorer  man  by  150/.  after  14  years'  hard 
*^  work.  Me  and  my  lads  would  be  much  better  off  on  wages.  If  I  had  12*.  a  week, 
"  my  lad  6«.,  and  the  boy  3*.,  we  should  most  certainly  be  in  a  better  position." 

A  man  who  had  recently  taken  a  farm  of  about  60  acres,  near  Ipswich,  and  who  had 
been  a  foreman,  stated  that  he  hoped  presently  to  make  18s.  a  week,  but  that  owing 
to  having  started  in  1893  he  had  begun  badly.  He  said  he  had  to  work  harder  than  a 
labourer. 

Some  miles  from  Halesworth  I  saw  a  man  practically  in  rags  feeding  a  cow  on  the 
grass  by  the  roadside.  He  turned  out  to  be  a  small  tenant  on  10  acres,  rent  15/.  He 
keeps  a  horse,  a  cow,  a  pig,  and  a  few  hens.  In  1893  his  horse  died,  and  he  went  round 
the  neighbourhood  with  a  subscription  list  to  enable  him  to  buy  another. 

At  Stradbroke  I  visited  Mr.  John  Knight,  who  had  been  on  the  farm  of  91  acres  (13 
acres  being  grass)  since  1848.  [tlent  is  125/.,  tithe  free,  being  reduced  from  182/.,  and 
tithe  extra.    He  is  now  also  renting  another  farm  of  95  acres  at  15s.  an  acre. 

He  sends  between  20  lbs.  and  40  lbs.  of  butter  to  Norwich  every  week  at  lid.  a 
poimd  in  the  summer,  paying  carriage,  and  Is.  Sd.  in  the  winter.  Both  Mr.  Eiiight 
and  his  wife  work  hard.  He  stated  that  the  land  had  gone  back  in  the  district,  chiefly 
owing  to  want  of  capital  to  employ  labour.  There  were,  he  said,  many  empty  laljourers' 
cottages  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Mr.  Kjiight  then  described  his  own  position  and  that  of  small  holders :  "  I  keep 
**  myself,  but  get  no  interest  on  my  capital.  It  takes  a  long  while  to  break  a  man  up 
"  on  50  acres,  who  has  sufficient  capital,  and  who  works  hard.  But  a  man  who  works 
**  on  borrowed  capital  is  worse  off  thaii  a  labourer.  People  with  capital,  good  land, 
"  good  buildings,  and  a  good  landlord  can  just  wriggle  along." 

The  next  man  I  saw  at  Stradbroke  on  about  90  acres  was  in  very  low  water. 

Up  to  seven  years  ago  his  rent  was  130/.,  including  tithe,  and  the  witness  stated 
that  up  to  that  period  he  made  the  farm  pay,  and  that  he  saved  money.  He  had 
started  on  his  own  capital  which  was  then  sufficient. 

Since  that  period  rent  has  been  80/.,  tithe  free,  and  "  not  so  cheap  now  as  at  the  old 
rent." 

In  the  last  seven  years  he  has  lost  all  his  savings,  has  borrowed  money,  and  given 
his  landlord  a  charge  on  his  valuation  for  money  lent. 
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"  And  yet/*  he  said,  ^*  I  have  the  cows  milked  before  the  labourers  come  at  6  a.m., 
and  I  work  until  6.30  p.m." 

Another  small  farmer  in  North  Suffolk  on  16  acres,  of  which  ten  were  grass,  had 
been  in  the  collieries  in  the  north  of  England.  He  had  been  on  the  farm  three  years. 
Eent  is  30/.,  tithe  free,  which  has  been  reduced  from  40/.,  with  tithe  extra. 

He  had  two  cows,  two  horses,  a  sow,  and  some  fowls,  and  worked  the  farm  with  the 
aid  of  a  boy  of  12,  and  employs  an  extra  man  at  harvest. 

He  came  on  to  the  farm  with  a  capital  of  100/.,  and  stated  that  he  was  rather  a  better 
man  when  he  started,  but,  on  being  further  questioned  by  a  gentleman  who  knew  him, 
he  admitted  that  he  had  not  taken  all  liabilities  into  consideration  when  he  made  the 
statement,  and  these,  I  understaad,  were  not  inconsiderable. 

The  witness  did  not  tiiink  that  a  working  man  if  he  saved  400/.  would  put  it  into 
farming  at  present  prices.  He  stated  :  **  I  work  from  5  a.m.  to  dark,  and  in  the  north 
"  I  worked  six  or  seven  hours  a  day  at  Is.  an  hour." 

A  farmer  in  the  Samford  Union  on  114  acres  began  life  as  a  labourer,  then  became 
a  foreman,  and  then  took  42  acres  of  land,  rent  249.  an  acre,  tithe  free.  Up  to  six  years 
ago  he  kept  six  cows,  and  his  wife  made  Stilton  and  cream  cheeses,  which  they  sold  to 
private  customers,  and  they  also  fattened  poultry.  They  had  exceptional  advantages 
as  the  wife  was  such  a  good  dairy  women.  They  took  many  prizes  at  shows  for 
cheese  and  butter,  and  were  consequently  well  known.  But  tluree  years  ago  owing  to 
ill-health  they  gave  up  keeping  the  cows  and  the  dairy,  and  since  have  had  to  rely 
on  selling  ordinary  farm  produce. 

This  man  gave  the  following  account  of  his  pecuniary  position :  "  I  have  never  kept 
"  any  books,  but  for  the  first  ten  years  we  did  very  well,  and  I  kept  laying  out  money 
"  enlaj^ing  the  farm.  The  last  five  years  1  have  lost  money.  I  certwnly  think  I 
"  should  be  better  off  on  wages  at  1/.  a  week.'' 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Wick  ham  Market  I  visited  a  small  occupier  on  50  acres 
in  December  1894.  This  witness  was  about  60  years  of  age,  and  had  been  a  bailiff 
up  to  six  years  ago,  whien  he  entered  his  present  farm.  His  land  and  buildings  are 
good,  situated  on  the  main  road,  about  three  miles  from  a  railway  station.  The  rent 
is  1/.  an  acre,  tithe  free.    Half  the  land  is  grass. 

Now  this  man  was  described  by  the  agent  as  having  been  an  exceptionally  good 
bailiff,  and  a  thoroughly  hard-working,  capable,  honest  man. 

The  tenant  thus  described  his  position :  *'  I  work  far  harder  than  I  ever  did  before 
"  though  I  am  getting  older,  and  not  so  well  able  to  get  about.  In  the  summer  I 
**  work  from  5  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  The  small  men  are  worse  off  than  the  big  ones.  I  am 
'^  losing  money  and  am  a  worse  man  than  when  I  came.  I  was  much  better  off  as  a 
"  bailiff.     I  was  a  fool  to  give  it  up  and  come  to  this.*' 

The  agent,  referring  to  his  position,  said  :  **  He  now  wants  sheep  to  eat  his  turnips, 
**  but  he  can  buy  none,  and  he  is  hoping  to  take  some  in  from  another  farmer.*' 

80.  The  following  evidence  was  given  by  those  who  have  commercial  dealings  with  Fanners' 
farmers,  and  who  were  able  to  speak  with  knowledge  as  to  their  position.  credit  Evi- 

A  banker  stated  in  June  1894 :  "  I  know  many  hard-working  farmers  reduced  to  ^®°^t^|^ 
**  almost  hopeless  insolvency.     We  should  like  to  be  able  to  help  the  farmers  more  and  bankers. 
**  than  we  are  doing,  but  we  now  have  to  be  very  cautious  in  advancing  money,*'  and 
the  same  gentleman,  in  January  1895,  said :  "  I  am  positive  that  the  cry  raised  about 
"  the  depression  in  the  county  is  a  very  real  one.     The  position  is  very  seriovSy  and 
**  certainly  worse  than  when  I  saw  you  in  June  last  year." 

A  large  seed  and  manure  merchant  in  West  Suffolk  stated :  '*  Since  1890  many 
"  customers  of  long  standing,  who  had  always  previously  met  their  engagements  with 
**  punctuality,  have  been  compelled  to  ask  for  more  credit.  The  extension  of  credit 
**  with  merchants  and  manufacturers  has  in  some  considerable  measure  been  caused 
**  by  the  refusal  on  the  part  of  bankers  to  allow  overdrafts  to  the  extent  formerly 
'•  permitted.  In  some  instances  local  merchants  have  closed  their  selling  accounts 
"  vrith  farmers,  and  confine  their  business  to  the  purchase  and  resale  of  agricultural 
"  produce.     There  is  a  growing  disposition  to  restrict  the  credit  granted  to  farmers.** 

A  manufacturer  of  artificial  manure  stated  at  the  meeting  at  Mr.  Snell's  : — **  There 
**  is  a  wonderful  difference  now  in  the  number  of  farmers  who  can  afford  to  pay  us 
"  cash.  Consequently  to  carry  on  our  business  we  require  much  more  capital  than 
''  we  did.** 

Another  artificial  manure  merchant  said  :  **  We  have  to  be  very  careful  with  whom 
"  we  deal  now.  We  have  not  made  6  per  cent,  profit  for  five  years  owing  to  bad 
**  debts.    Two  years*  credit  on  cash  prices  swamps  all  profit  on  manures.** 
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Views  of  the 
xnore  pros- 
perous far- 
mers on  tbe 
present  and 
future  situ- 
ation. 


A  cake  and  manure  merchant  in  South  Suffolk  said :  *'  My  customers  want  a  year's 
credit  for  cake  and  manure  now,  where  formerly  they  paid  ready  money/* 
A  witness  who  lets  out  engines  and  steam  cultiyators  said : — *'  This  year  I  have 
done  absolutely  nothiDg,  as  farmers  Imve  notlimg  t<>  pay."      .,.  ,    . 

81.  During  my  visit  to  the  county  I  endeavoured  to  meet  all  the  farmers  who  were 
in  tlie  most  satisfactory  position,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  lay  before  the  Commission 
the  brightest  side  of  the  picture.  I  have  already  indicated  that  such  ineii  are  those 
with  capital  at  their  command,  who  have  either  taken  up  some  special  line  for  which 
they  haye  acquired  a  reputation,  or  who  are  farming  on  the  beet  land  with  exceptional 
advantages,  such  as  proximity  to  a  town  or  to  river  commimicatiom 

Most  of  the  men  who  came  under,  this  category  I  met  at  the  meeting  at  Mr.  Snell's, 
at  the  Rev.  J.  F,  A.  Hervey's,  at  Mr.  A.  Harwood'«,  and  Mr,  Burch'^.  And  on  all 
these  occasions  the  evidence  given  was  of  the* gloomiest  character. 

But  I  will  now  give  in  detail  the  most  favourable  evidence  I  could  gather,  and  it 
shortly  amounts  to  this :  that  men  who  say  they  are  holding  their  own,  exc^t  the 
few  with  a  well-known  flock  of  sheep  or  herd  of  cattle,  are  doing  so  by  denuding  the 
land  of  labour,  and  letting  their  arable  land  lie  in  grass  for  two  or  three  years.  A 
farmer  on  1,000  acres,  a  tenant  df  Lord  ToUemache,  stated  at  Mr.  Bureh*s :  **  A  man 
*'  with  industry,  with  luck,  with  moderate  rentat  average  prices  can  just  live." 

But  this  evidence  was  given  when  wheat  was  25«.  a  quarter,  and  the  witness  would 
hardly  call  17^.  to  1/.,  which  was  obtained  for  the  1894  harvest,  an  average  pric^; 

I  inquired  of  him  how  it  was  he  took  a  more  hopeful  view  of  the  situation  than 
those  present,  and  he  replied,  "  I  pay  half  rent,  €md  ha^oe  dropped  the  labourers.  ^  If 
'*  prices  get  lower  the  rent  must  drop  further^ still,  and  also  the  labour." 

At  the  same  meeting  a  very  remarkable  man,  who  was  farming  1,500  acres,  having 
begun  life  as  a  working  man,  and  who  was  credited  with  making  both  ends  meet,  gave 
the  following  recipe  :  "  B/Cst  the  stuff  and  don't  meddle  with  it.  I  don't  plough  for 
"  two  or  three  years,  and  when  I  do  I  don't  plough  very  deep.*' 

I  was  taken  to  see  a  hard-working  farmer  in  the  Samford  Union  as  a  man  who  was 
likely  to  succeed.  The  farm  was  468  acres,  which  he  had  taken  six  months  before. 
He  was  a  working  farmer,  and  ploughed  with  his  men.  Formerly  he  had  farmed  in 
Essex,  but  he  left  there  **  because  he  had  to  work  too  hard  for  a  hand-to-mouth 
"  existence,  and  also  because  labour  was  so  scarce  and  so  inferior."  He  stated  that 
he  intended  to  turn  land  to  grass  and  go  in  for  stock,  the  land  being  suitable  for 
roots. 

In  June  1894  he  seemed  pleased  with  his  prospects,  having  just  sent  away  3 ,000 
fat  sheep  and  50  fat  beasts,  out  of  which  he  had  made  money,  but  having  been  on  the 
farm  only  six  months  he  could  scarcely  judge  what  his  future  vrould  be. 

He  was  growing  a  considerable  acreage  of  wheat  and  consuming  it  all,  and  farming 
with  no  restrictions.  *'  My  plan,"  he  said,  "  is,  don't  part  with  what  you  havte  got 
"  Farm  as  cheap  as  you  can." 

A  large  farmer  on  1,500  acres  in  the  Samford  Union  stated  that  he  had  gone  in  for 
milk  for  the  last  five  years,  and  had  made  that  part  of  his  business  pay.  In  1893,  owing 
to  the  drought,  his  cows  gave  so  much  less  milk,  he  had  to  buy  10  more  to  keep  his 
contract.  Altogether  he  keeps  100  milking  cows  and  makes  100  lbs.  of  butter  a  week, 
for  which  he  gets  14rf.  wholesale  and  15rf*  retail.  Also  he  keeps  1,000  sheep, and  100 
bullocks.  He  says  that  to  compete  with  the  foreigner,  English  farmers,  want  the  very 
best  quality  of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  it  in,ust  bo  small,  ^ome  of  his  produce  he  sells  to 
a  neighbouring  farmer,  who  owns  barges  and  a  wharf  in  London,  where  the  produce 
is  taken  and  manure  brought  hack. 

This  witness's  bill  for  feeding  stuff  in  1893  was  2,000Z.,  and  he  consumed  1,000/.. 
worth  of  produce  as  well. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  gentleman  has  the  comma-nd  of  plenty  of  capital  and 
is  exceptionally  favoured  by  being  near  thq  river  and  able  to  dispose  .  of  his  jMX)duce 
and  obtain  manure.  He  did  not  speak  at  all  hopefully  of  farming,  though  he  appeared 
satisfied  with  his  milk  business. 

Another  witness,  who  has  a  400  acre  farm  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  tovra,  axid  had 
also  opened  a  business  in  a  main  thoroughfare  and  sold  milk,  butter,  Cfeam,  and 
poultry.  He  also  buys  milk  from  other  farmers.  He  pells  milk  over  theeouflcter  at 
1^.  a  gallon,  and  bottles  the  best  milk  in  pints  and  quarts,  and  sells  at  2d.  a  pintw  The 
witness , made  the  following  statement  a*  tq  his  position:  "I  can't  say  that  I  lose 
*'  money,  for  I  am  bringing  up  six  sons,  and  never  lived  up  to  lesa  than  400?.  a  year, 
**  and  1  have  never  been  anything  else  than  a  farmer." 
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Mr.  Prentice,  of  Stowmai'ket/  stateti  :**  .Farmers  possessing  adequate  capital  and 
"  able  to  purchase  and  re-sell  stock  as  opportunity  offers  are  still  able  to  derive  a  f ai^ 
"  remuneration." 

Mr.  Biwqh  said:  *'  The  men  who  have  stood  their  ground  best  are  the  men  who 
•*  have  had  the.<3apital  to  farm  bbst/'   a.  . 

A  large,ifw?mer,. thoroughly  pjfaotical^  and  regarded  as  ^one  of  the  best  in  Suffolk, 
said  that,  at  present  prices,  an  entirely  new  system  must  be  adopted  if  farmers  were 
to  live,  ^h^  must  do  away  vnth  labour^  and  he  had  already  largely  done  so.  They 
must  grov?:  some  straw,  though  it  was  cheaper  to  buy  wheat  than  to  grow  it.  He  was 
keeping  cattle  and  pigs.  i. 

Mr.  A.  Harwood  and  those  gentlemen  I  met  at  his  house,  men  of  ability  and  capital, 
and  f farming  in  the  best  district,  all  agreed  that  a  new  system  must  be  adopted  in  order 
to  curtail  tne  labour  bill. 

•  Mr.  Edward^ Sriell,  who  was  chairtri^n  of-  the  Ipswich  meeting,  ssdd  :  "  If  we  can't 
"  grow  com  we  must  do  without'  it,  and  must  lay  land  down  to  grass.  This  means 
"  doing  vrithout  labour;  and  it  ineatis  that  the  labourers  must  leave  the  country.  We 
"  must  also  sell  our  horses.  But  can  we-affdrd  to  do  this*  as  a  nation  ?  Oan  we  afford 
"  to  shut  up  what  has  been  a  mint  ?  It  is  quite  clear  we  can't  grow  com  at  present 
"  prices,  but  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  unemployed  ?  " 

The  laite  Mr.  BE.  Spurling,  who  was  a  gentleman  with  capital,  said  that  he  could 
not  make  Iiis  farm  pay  at  all,  thoxigh:%he  rent  had  been  reduced  very  low.  He  stated 
that,  unless  prices  rose,  he  niust  dislodge  half  his  labourers,  and  let  the  land  go  to  grass. 

I  do  not  desire  to  further  burden  thk  report  with  evidence  of  this  character.  I  have 
quoted  the  evidence  of  those  who  are  probably  among  the  most  successful,  and  the 
most  likely  to  battle  with  present  times.  But  rieairly  every  agent  and  farmer  endorses 
their  opinion,  namely,  that  cereals  cannot  ber^own  at  a  price  to  support  both  farmers 
an4  laboiu^rsjiP-iJ^l.  tt^t  th^^  branch j.o|  fapniftg-  must  be  largejy  ^u^pended,  and  the 
inferior  li^nd  tumpd  to  grc^r       (    ■    :  :  ]    '      ! 

But  the  difficulty  of  turijiag  Jand  to.  gr^ss  is  that  it,  t^kes  years  to  grow  good 
pasture  in  Suffolk,  and  some  land  will  never  grow  it.  This  is  par^Jy  due  to  the  lack 
of  sufficient  mpisture,*  partly  to  the  cold  east  winds  in  the  spring,  and  partly  to  the 
character  of  the  90JI.  ^  Mr.  Geojrge'Fiske,  of  Bramiord^  near  Ipswich,  who  farms  on  a 
large  scale  and  goes  in  somewhat  extensively  for  dairying,  said  that  if  500  acres  were 
turned  to  grass  and^  he  was  given  it  to  farni  free  he  could  not  make  a  living  out  of 
it.  He  stated  that  much  of  the  land  naturally  runs  to  twitch  or  couch,  but  that  he 
thought  that  inore'  farmers  might  le^  their  land  li6  Ao^A  k  year  or  two.  It  therefore 
seems  to  he  the  'general  opinion  that  ^rass  can  only  lie  down  f  dr  three  years  when  it 
begins  to  die  out,  and  becomes  practically  valueless  i^irsom^' years. 

I  have  heard  itfsaid  by  some  that  many  farmers  do  not  nnderstand  how  to  lay  land 
down  to  permanent  ^ass;  that  they  neither  make*  a  sufficient  preparation  or  obtain 
the  proper  grasses,  or  put  sufficient  dressing  on  it  at-  the  critical  period.  However 
this  naay  be,  the  great  majority  of  oAvners,  agents,  and  farmers  lyupported  the  view 
that  good  pasture  ^nnot  be  obtained  in  East  Anglia.  I  saw  a  great  deal  of  very 
inferior  grasses  which  had  been  down  two  or  three  years,  and  in  some  cases  tlie  land 
had  been  properly  prepared  and  not  simply  sown  with  seed  on  exhausted  land.  The 
clovers  seem  frequ9ntly  to  entirely  die  out,  and  nothing  but  rye  grass  is  left.  The 
land  does  not  seem  able  to  hold  it,  and  the  grass  land  has  no  bottom. 

Mr.  J.  O.'Datvsoti,  who' fatms  near  Ipswidh,  had  been  laying  down  some  on  light 
sandy  land  which  grew  gorse  25  years  ago,  and  was ''broken  up  to  grow  com.  His 
opinion  i^  that  it  is  best  to  plant  the  land  with  the  grasses  found  growing  in  the 
adjacent  fences.  •  He  had  sown  Cocksfoot,  Timothy;  perennial^  and  Italien  rye  grass, 
white  clover,  trefoil,  red  clover,  and  planting  seed.  This  mixture  had  been  down  four 
years,  and  Mr.  Dawson  stated  there  was  plernty  of  feed  in  it  yet,  but  he  intends  to 
plough  it  up  again  if  gorse  appears  or  if  it  goes  back  much. 

Mr.  Keith,  a  Scotchman,  on  1,200  acres  had  also  been  sowing  a  similar  mixture,  but 
he  found  Timothy  did  not  gro\^  so  Well' as  in  Scotland. 

Doubtless  the  man  who  can  find'  a  gniss  which  will  make  a  pasture  on  the  heavy 
land  in  the  eastern  counties  within  a  reasonable  time  will  solve  some  of  the  difficulties 
of  landowners-  and  farmers,  though  it  would  not  add  to  the  prosperity  of  the  general 
body  of  the  labourers.* 

82.  The  five  farm  accounts  A.  to  E-,  published  in  Appendix  A.  I.,  come  from  three  Farmers' 
farmers  who  are  possessed  of  capital,  and  two  of  them  certainly  are  among  the  few^  accounts. 

*  For  rainlall  from  1880  to  1804,  see  Appendix  A.  10. 
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who  are  making  any  headway.  They  cannot,  therefore,  he  said  to  represent  those  of 
a  more  struggling  class,  who  are  handicapped  in  their  operations  by  the  want  of 
capital.     The  accounts  are  all  brought  down  to  Michaelmas  1894. 

No  interest  is  charged  on  capital  employed  in  any  of  the  accounts;  nothing  is 
charged  for  management,  and  no  produce  has  been  taken  for  the  house. 

Farm  A.,  590  acres,  mixed  soil,  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  same  family  since  the 
thirties,  and  has  always  been  well  farmed. 

In  the  periods  1839-43, 1863-67,  1871-74  the  average  annual  profit  on  the  average 
capital  employed  was  12-7,  10*8,  and  8'2  per  cent.  But  in  the  period  1890-93  it  was 
•82  per  cent.,  and  in  1893-94  a  loss  of  '62  per  cent. 

It  will  be  observed  in  the  latter  years  that  the  large  sum  of  1,153/.  15s.  9d.  was 
received  for  pigs,  and  8021.  Ss.  Td.  for  sheep.  A  remarkable  decrease  is  shown  in  the 
receipts  for  cereals.  In  the  period  1871-75  the  sales  of  wheat  averaged  1,748Z.  11«.  8d., 
and  in  1894  690/.  8«..  or  a  decrease  of  605  per  cent.  The  sales  of  barley  in  the  first 
period  averaged  1,703/.  16s.  Id.,  and  in  1894  336/.  7*.  9c/.,  or  a  decrease  of  Sb'2  per 
per  cent.  This  makes  a  total  decrease  of  2,425/.  12^.,  or  more  than  four  times  as 
much  as  the  rent  in  1894. 

With  reference  to  the  expenditure,  the  cost  of  manual  labour  was  greater  in  the 
nineties  than  in  the  periods  1839-43  and  1863-67,  but  rather  lower  than  in  the  period 
1871-74,  when  wages  had  reached  their  highest  point.  Further,  the  cost  of  thresh- 
ing machine  and  steam  ploughing  was  more  in  the  nineties  than  in  the  two  first- 
named  periods.  Food  for  stock  was  about  the  same  in  the  period  1890-93  as  in 
1893-67.  Rent  was  22s.  Id.  an  acre  in  the  period  1839-43,  27s.  2d.  in  1871-75, 
18s.  lid.  from  3890-93,  and  18s.  S^d.  in  1894.  Thus  a  reduction  of  31 -9  per  cent, 
was  made  between  the  period  1871-76  and  1894. 

In  Account  B.,  an  arable  farm  of  230  acres  heavy  land,  the  average  annual  profit  on 
the  capital  employed  in  the  period  1840-44  was  1*8  per  cent.,  in  the  period  1863-67 
was  9'3  per  cent.,  in  the  period  1890  to  1893  there  was  an  average  profit  of  3*.  9c/., 
and  in  1894  a  profit  of  7/.  12*. 

Now  on  this  heavy  arable  farm  the  tenant  has  not  been  able  to  turn  his  attention 
so  much  to  stock  as  was  the  case  in  the  mixed  farm  A.  I.  (A).  But  his  receipts  for  pigs 
were  373/.  12«.  8d.  in  1894,  compared  with  an  average  of  254/.  7s.  8d.  in  the  period 
1890-93. 

The  average  receipts  for  wheat  and  barley  in  the  period  1863-67  were  1,100/.  19*., 
and  in  1894  533/.  8s.  6c/.,  or  a  decrease  of  514  per  cent.  The  decrease  represents 
almost  more  than  four  times  as  much  as  the  rent  m  1894. 

Manual  labour  on  this  farm  cost  more  in  the  nineties  than  in  the  periods  1840-44 
and  1863-67.  The  cost  of  feeding  stuffs  for  stock  were  also  higher  in  the  nineties 
than  in  the  ])eriods  1840-44  and  1863-67. 

Farm  C.  is  550  jicres,  480  of  which  are  arable  and  70  pasture.  The  soil  is  mixed, 
part  of  it  is  wet  clay.     It  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  family  42  years. 

The  total  loss  in  the  11  years  1883-93  inclusive  was  204/.  18s.  2d. ;  the  loss  in  the 
year  1893-94  being  690/.  Is.  9c/.,  or  340/.  Is.  9d.  more  than  bis  rent.  The  tenant  is 
]ust  giving  up  his  farm  as  he  does  not  care  to  run  the  risk  of  losing  more  money. 

In  the  years  1883-84  the  receipts  for  wheat  and  barley  were  2,049/.  7s.  7c/.,  and  in 
the  year  1893-94  were  646/.  ISs.  9c/.,  a  decrease  of  1,402/.  ISs.  lOd.  =  68*8  per  cent., 
or  four  times  as  much  as  the  rent  paid  iu  1894.  The  sales  of  live  stock  in  the  year 
1893-94  were— sheep,  947/.  Us.  6d. ;  bullocks,  603/.  11*. ;  pigs,  272/.  Bs. ;  horses, 
95/.  13*. ;  fowls,  66/.  128.  9d.  The  rent  for  the  first  two  years  was  600/.,  or  21*.  9d. 
per  acre.  The  next  three  years,  540/. ;  the  next  four  years,  450/. ;  the  next  year, 
375/. ;  and  in  1893-94,  350/.  (1 2*.  8|c/.  an  acre),  or  a  reduction  of  41-6  per  cent 
compared  with  1883-84. 

The  net  results  of  this  tenant's  farming  since  1883  are  shortly  this.  He  paid  his 
landlord  5,205/.  as  rent ;  he  paid  his  labourers  10,645/.  4*.  2d.  as  wages.  He  lost 
204/.  18s.  2d.  himself,  losing  in  addition  the  interest  on  his  capital,  and  taking  no 
produce  from  the  farm.     He  further  gave  his  time  and  skill  for  nothing. 

Farm  D.  is  in  East  Suffolk  in  the  hands  of  a  first-rate  farmer.  It  is  260  acres,  of 
which  160  acres  are  arable  on  light  soil,  some  being  very  poor  and  sandy ;  30  acres  is 
grass,  a  fair  run  for  horses  and  cows,  and  80  acres  is  rough  grass,  mostly  bog  and 
rush.     The  farm  is  well  situated  in  easy  reach  of  an  excellent  market. 
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The  total  profit  in  18  years  is  3,081/.  2s.  4d.,  or  an  ayerage  of  1681.  U.  lO^d.  a 
year.    In  1893  there  was  a  loss  of  73/.  8*.  lOrf.,  and  in  1894,  2(W.  128.  lid. 

This  farmer  has  a  considerable  head  of  stock,  and  he  also  keeps  pigs.  But  it  will 
be  observed  that  the  profits  from  stock  have  gradually  diminished  since  1877.  Between 
1877  and  1885  he  never  made  less  than  1,000Z.  a  year,  but  between  1886  and  1894  he 
only  made  1,000/.  once.  In  the  two  years  1898  and  1894  he  made  1,206/.  2».  lOrf. 
altogether  from  his  stock,  whereas  in  the  one  year  1877  he  made  1,640/.  17*.  6rf.,  or 
434/.  14«.  8d.  more.  Again,  in  the  two  years  1893  and  1894  his  com  came  to  716/., 
whereas  in  the  year  1877  it  came  to  966/.  12*.,  or  240/.  128.  more. 

He  also  sells  milk,  and  his  annual  receipts  between  1878  and  1894  varied  from 
about  260/.  to  460/.  In  1893  and  1894  the  returns  from  milk  were  about  100/.  a  year 
more  than  in  the  two  preceding  years,  but  the  increase  in  this  branch  did  not  prevent 
him  making  a  loss. 

The  rent,  including  tithe,  in  1877  was  302/.  17*.,  or  23*.  3^.  per  acre,  and  in  1894 
was  12*.  ll^d.  an  acre,  or  44*2  per  cent.  The  cost  of  labour  between  1877  and  1886 
was  over  350/.,  except  in  one  year ;  between  1885  and  1890  it  was  about  300/.,  and 
since  that  time  it  was  between  317/.  and  322/.  in  two  years,  and  343/.  in  one. 

Farm  E.  was  327  acres  from  1884  to  1886,  and  690  acres  from  1887  to  1894 ;  of  this 
acreage  450  is  arable  and  140  grass.  The  soil  is  of  a  veiy  mixed  character.  Some  is 
very  good,  some  poor  and  sandy,  and  some  very  heavy  bad  working  land. 

In  the  years  1884  to  1886  inclusive,  when  the  farm  was  327  acres,  a  loss  of 
169/.  11*.  4rf.  was  made,  and  from  1887  to  1894,  when  the  farm  was  690  acres,  a 
profit  of  3,654/.  17*.  2d.,  or  456/.  17*.  If  rf.  a  year. 

This  farmer  has  a  large  head  of  stock,  and  also  sells  a  quantity  of  milk.  Since  1888 
his  annual  receipts  for  milk  vary  from  about  100/.  to  600/. 

Since  1890  the  milk  business  has  considerably  extended,  the  receipts  being 
105/.  11*.  lOd.  in  1890,  and  in  the  subsequent  years  188/.  8*.,  290/.  18*.,  602/.  1*.  lie/., 
496/.  6*.  6d. 

If  no  milk  had  been  sold  in  1892  there  would  have  been  a  loss  of  169/.  14*. ;  in 
1893  a  loss  of  199/.  5*.  Id. ;  and  in  1894  a  loss  of  108/.  19*.  8d. 

The    receipts    from    stock    have    declined    since    1889.     That    year    they  were 

4,419/.    12*.    M.J    and    they    decreased    each    year    until    1893,  when    they  were 

2,671/.  0*.  lid.    In  1894  they  rose  to  2,927/.  17*.    The  sale  of  com  decreased  from 
1,919/.  12*.  lid.  in  1889  to  1,216/.  in  1894. 

In  some  years  extra  keeping  grass  was  taken,  which  is  included  under  the  heading 
of  rent  in  the  account,  so  the  actual  decrease  year  by  year  cannot  be  shown.  In  188? 
it  was  656/.  7*.,  and  in  1893,  517/.  8*.  2d. 

The  cost  of  labour  in  1887  was  809/.  2*.  8c/.,  rising  each  year  until  it  reached  946/. 
in  1890,  and  since  that  time  it  has  never  been  less  than  924/. 

A  farmer,  who  farms  four  farms,  comprising  800  acres,  part  of  which  he  owns,  sends 
his  gross  receipts  for  three  years  between  1876  and  1894.  This  sjentleman  owns  some 
of  tfiis  land,  and,  having  capital,  he  has  always  farmed  high  and  spared  neither  money 
or  energy. 


Year. 


1876-77 
1884-86 
1893-94 


GroM  Beeeipts. 


£  s.  d. 

6,626  7  01 

4,224  11  3 

3,188  7  2 


This  is  a  reduction  in  the  gross  receipts  of  61  •  7  per  cent  between  the  first  and  third 
period.  Putting  rent  at  30«.  an  acre  in  1876-77,  which  is  a  very  high  estimate,  the 
difference  in  the  receipts  between  the  first  and  third  period  was  2,437/.  19«.  10^.  more 
than  the  rent,  which  illustrates  the  fallacy  of  the  assertion  that  the  depression  in 
agriculture  can  be  cured  by  reduction  in  rent. 
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Scotch 
farmers  in 
Suffolk. 


System  of 
farming 
pursued  by 
Scotch 
tenants. 


..  The  .foltomag  Table  shows  the  ayerage  annual  profit  or  losspmde  on  farms  A.  and 
B.  during  a. series  of  years,  and  the  total  profit  or  loss  made  on  farms  C,  D*»  and  E. 
during  a  series  of  years  (Appendix  A.  I.) : — 


( 

'•■     • 

Per-centage 
of  Animal 

.  ir*«».  . 

.'  rAeieage. 

Looalitjr. 

Yea«. 

Profit 

LOSB. 

Profit  or  Loss 

on  Avenge 

Aninift]  Capical 

employed. 

A. 

Acres. 
.590 

^ast  Suffolk       - 

1839-43 
1863-67 
1871-75 
1890-08 
1893-94 

£     s.  d, 
763    0    0 
749  18    4 
716^   i>    4 

46  17  11 

£      '4.    d, 

32  12    4 

+  12-7 
+  10-8 
+  8-2 
+     -82 
-     -62 

.        R  t 

230 

West  Suffolk      • 

1840-44 
1863^7 
1890-93 
1893-94 

33     8    4 

210    3     6 

0    3    9 

7  12    0 

= 

+  1-8 
+  9-3 
+     -009 
-     -46 

C. 

550 

»                ■             " 

1883-93 

— 

204  18     2 

-     -36 

D. 

260 

East  Suffolk 

1877-94 

3,031     2    4 

'     — 

+  8-4 

...{ 

327 
590 

>• 

1884-86 
1887-94 

3,654  17     2 

169  11     4 

-  1-5 
+  7-9 

83.  There  are  about  20  Scotch  farmers  in  the  county,  chiefly  Ayrshire  men.  I  ntiade 
all  the  inquiries.  I  could  concerning  their  position,  and  had  the  advantage  of  heitring 
the  opinions  of  three  Scotch  agents  concerning  them. 

The  faraners  I  interviewed  had  all  been  in  Suffolk  for  at  least  three  years,  and  they 
aU  8tate(J\that,]blie  pjieaper  rents  had  attracted  them.  One  or  two  said  that  the  better 
price  they  could  obtain  for  milk  had  been  an  additional  inducement. 

At  thQ  outset  I  will  mention  that  two  Scotch  agents  and  a  Scotch  farmer  stated 
that,  with  few  exceptions,  they  are  not  a  good  sample  of  their  class.  The  farmer 
stated  :  "  Some  of  the  worst  have  come  here,  though  there  kre  some  good  ones.  The 
worst  are  earth  robbers.'* 

Hence  some  of  them  have  been  found  to  be  very  undijsirable  tenants,  as  they  have 
gone  from  farm  to  farm  getting  all  they  could  out,  jmd  then  leaving  the  land  on  the 
owners*  hands  in  a  state  which  prevented  their  being  let  again* 

I  saw  two  farms  occupied  by  men  of  tins  stamp.  The  land  was  very  foul,  the 
weeds  were  growing  as  thick  as  possible,  and  the  fences  and  ditches  were  in  a  very 
bad  state. 

But  nearly  all  the  Scotchmen  are  said  to  be  unable  to  maniage  heavy  land,  and  this 
was  attributed  by  Mr*  Trotter,  a  Scotchman,  agent  to  the  Earl  ol  Stradbroke,  and 
also  by  other  witnesses,  to  their  being  chiefly  Ayrshire  men,  who  only  understand  tJlie 
management  of  cows,  and  also  to  their  having  insufficient  capital. 

But  I  think  it  very  doubtful  whether  Scotch  farmers  from  the  good  arable  districts, 
with  sufficient  -capital  to  enter  and  manage  an  arable  farm  in  Suffolk,  would  come  and 
farm  the  arable  land  in  the  ordinary  course.  Those  in  the  good  arable  districts  in 
Scotland  would,  I  believe,  much  prefer  farming  in  Scotland  to  the  eastern  counties, 
however  cheap  land  could  be  procured  in  the  latter  district.  And  this  assertion  is 
abundantly  proved  by  the  fact  that  none  of  them  have  made  the  experiment.  But, 
even  if  they  did,  it  would  seem  very  doubtful  whether  they  could  make  arable  farming 
pay  any  better  than  Suffolk  farmers,  who  are  bred  on  the  soil,  and  many  of  whom  in 
the  past  have  had  ample  capital  to  cultivate  the  land  to  the  best  advantage.  Ixi  the 
first  place,  I  apprehend  that  the  soil  is  much  better  in  the  good  arable  districts  in 
Scotland,  that  there  is  more  moisture,  that  the  pasture  is  better,  and  that  labour  is 
more  efficient, 


84.  With  about  two  exceptions  the  Scotch  farmers  in  Suffolk  pursue  the  same 
system  of  letting  the  land  lie  down  in  grass  for  two  or  three  years,  and  devote  their 
attention  entirely  to  keeping  dairy  cows,  sending  the  milk  to  London.  Most  of  them 
brought  Ayrshire  cows,  but  they  are  now  crossing  them  with  shorthorns,  or  Irish 
bulls,  because  they  find  the  calves  difficidt  to  get  rid  of. 
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The  niilk  of  Ayrsbim  cows  is  good  fbrttiaking  cheese,  butr  not  so  good  for  making 
butter,  as  the  globules  of  butter  €at  in  their  .milk  are  smaller  than  that  of  shorthorn 
cows.  '  '  -  [  s    ' 

Mr.  Nedbitt,  a  Scotch  farmer,  on  about  300  acres,  informed  nie  that,  he  considered 
the  Ayrshire  cows  the  best  milkers  for  their  size,  the  most  convenient  to  feed,  and  the, 
hardiest.  He  said  that  he  thought  the  Suffolk  men  would  not  buy  the  ealres  because 
they  thought,  as  the  oows'  toats  were  small,  they  must  be  po6r  milkers^  but  he  added, 
*'the  Suffolk  men  are  wrong  there."  Mr.  Nesbitt  has  60  pure  bred  Ayrshire  cqws, 
hut  he  is  going  to  cross  them,  owing  to  the  difSculty  of  dispoaon^  of  the  calves. 
Mr.  Nesbitt  keeps  his  cows  in  a  large  shed,  lately  erected  b!y  the  landlord.  He  is 
feeding  them  with  warm  food,  and  buys  grain,  barley,  beans,  and  linseed  for  them, 
and  has  a  good  supply  of  roots  grown  on  the  farm. 

The  Scotchmen  fe^  their  cows  on  a  different  system  to  the  Suffolk  men.  They 
keep  them  in  sheds  and  feed  them  on  warm  food,  instead  of  letting  them  lie  out  in 
yards.  Most  of  them  have  contracts  with  breweries  to  supply  them  with  grain,  and* 
if  they  have  not  sufficient  roots,  they  mix  treacle  with  it.  Pmcttically  everythimg 
they  grow  on  the  farm  is  for  the  cows'  food. 

I  understand  that  most  of  the  Scotch  settlers  have  yearly  contracts  in  London  for 
the  sale  of  their  milk.  ' 

In  consequence  of  pursuing  this  system  of  farming,  the  Scotch  farmers  require 
mueh  more  shed  and  dairy  accommodation  than  generally  exists  on  Suffolk  farms. 

The  Scotchmen  usually  farm  a  considerable  number  of  acres,  and  are>  generally  to 
be  found  in  the  districts  where  the  rent  is  cheapest.  A  Scotch  agent  said  :  "  They  like 
"  to  get  a  large  area  cheap  for  their  cows  to  wander  over.  We  Scotchmen  like  t;o  see 
"  plenty  for  our  money." 

Further,  they  employ  a  minimum  amount  rif  labour,  and  spend  as  little  as  ever 
they  can.  One  Scotch  farmer  said  to  me :  **  I  don*t  spend  threepence  until  I  can 
**  see  fourpence  back.^* 

86.  Again,  and  this  is  not  the  least  important  feature,  they  and'  their  families  work  Energy  dis- 
immensely  hard  and  live  hard.     The  Scotch  women  certainly  undertake  work  which  fh*^cL^, 
no  Suffolk  woman  would  dream  of  doing.     The  latter  would  think  it  socially  beneath  fa^ers^d 
them,  and  further,  that  the  work  was  too  arduous  and  not  suitable  for  them.     Even  in  their 
the  north  of  England,  where  the  wives  and  daughters  of  small  farmers  work  very  hard  families, 
at  cheese  and  butter  making,  feeding  the  calves,  and  sometimes  milking,  I  have 
never  seen  them  mucking  out  sheds  and  pig-styes  as  I  am  informed  that  some  of  the 
Scotch  farmers'  wives  and  daughters  do  in  Suffolk.    In  fact,  the  labourers'  wives  and 
daughters  in  Suffolk  have  for  some  years  withdrawn  from  farm  work. 

It  is,  I  venture  to  think,  only  in  cases  where  the  employment  of  the  female  members 
of  the  family  is  an  actual  necessity,  as  I  found  in  the  small  holdings  in  the  North,  and 
in  Lincolushire,  that  they  will  consent  to  perform  such  tasks.  Wives  and  daughters, 
prompted  by  affection  or  sheer  necessity,  may  undertake  labourers*  work,  but  I  believe 
that  few  women,  who  were  free  from  either  of  these  considerations,  would  deliberately 
choose  it. 

I  indicated  in  my  Lincolnshire  report  that  the  daughters  of  the  small  freeholders 
already  are  beginning  to  prefer  domestic  service  or  situations  in  towns  to  the  arduoua 
work  on  the  land  at  home.  Anyone  who  is  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the 
hirings  in  the  north  of  England  and  Scotland  in  recent  years  knows  that  it  is  getting 
more  difficult  every  year  to  obtain  women  either  to  work  on  the  land,  or  to  undertake 
^irying  in  the  farmhouses. 

And  I  have  generally  found  the  labourers  themselves  averse  to  the  employment  of 
women  on  sentimental  grounds  both  in  the  eastern  and  northern  counties,  with  the 
exception  of  north  Northumberland  ;  but,  even  there,  both  women  workers  in  the  fields 
and  dairy  women  are  gettin*?  more  difficult  to  obtain  every  year. 

In  1892  I  held  a  lai^e  meeting  of  labourers  in  North  litncashire,  and  it  was  there 
stated  amidst  cheers :  **  We  keep  our  women  at  home,  which  is  their  proper  sphere.*' 

But  with  reference  to  the  work  undertaken  by  the  Scotch  farmers'  wives  and 
daughters  in  Suffolk,  the  necessity  for  performance  of  such  arduous  duties  is  some- 
indication  that  their  profits  from  the  land  must  be  very  small. 

However,  when  comparing  the  work  of  Scotch  and  Suffolk  women,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  husbands  of  the  foi'mer  have  very  little  capital,  while  those  of  the 
latter  at  any  rate  have  had  it,  and  consequently  their  social  position  is  altogether 
different.  The  Scotch  farmer,  though  he  takes  a  large  farm,  frequently  employs  no 
more  capital  than  a  Suffolk  man  who  takes  a  small  one.     Therefore,  if  social  position 
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is  measured  by  oash,  the  Scotch  farmer  in  Suffolk  must  be  generally  classed  more  in 
the  position  of  a  small  holder  than  a  large  one.  His  position  must  be  measured  by 
the  length  of  his  purse  rather  than  by  the  size  of  his  farm. 

And  again,  with  reference  to  the  work  undertaken  by  the  Scotch  farmers,  no  one 
who  meets  them  can  but  admire  the  hard-working,  thrtfty  life  they  lead.  They  are 
living  the  life  of  the  small  freeholders  and  tenants  in  Lincolnshire,  Suffolk,  Cambridge- 
shire, Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  Lancashire.  But  I  venture 
to  say  that  invidious  comparisons  cannot  be  drawn  between  the  work  of  the  larger 
farmers  in  Suffolk  and  that  of  the  Scotchmen.* 

In  the  first  place,  as  I  have  already  shown,  Hie  Scotch  farmers  have  so  little  capital 
that  many  of  them  can  only  exist  by  employing  as  little  outside  labour  as  possible. 
Secondly,  the  larger  Suffolk  farmers,  who  farm  their  arable  land  on  the  ordinary  course, 
employ  a  large  staff  of  labourers,  and  the  management  and  supervision  of  these  men, 
the  apportioning  of  the  daily  work,  the  allotment  of  piecework,  the  attendance  of 
markets,  &c.,  absorbs  all  their  time.  Many  of  them  do  work  very  hard,  and  practically 
take  the  position  of  working  foremen  or  bailiffs,  being  up  in  the  morning  when  their 
men  arrive,  and  occupied  with  work  connected  with  the  farm  after  they  leave  at 
night. 

And  again,  if  arable  farming  is  to  be  carried  on  at  all  in  this  country,  men  of  capital 
will  be  required  to  do  it,  and  it  is  useless  to  suppose  that  a  man  will  consent  to  put 
6,000/.  to  10,000/.  into  farming  if  his  profits  are  to  be  so  small  that  his  wife  and 
daughters  have  to  undertake  work  which  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  labourers 
would  refuse,  and  if  he  himself,  if  it  were  possible  in  the  management  of  an  arable 
farm,  had  to  perform  the  work  of  an  ordinary  labourer. 

The  large  farmers  in  Northumberland  with  capital,  and  I  understand  it  is  the  case 
with  the  large  farmers  in  Scotland,  live  much  in  the  same  way  and  in  the  same  style 
as  the  large  farmers  in  the  eastern  counties.  They  cannot,  as  large  employers  of 
labour,  nor  would  they,  I  believe,  if  they  could,  invest  their  money  to  work  as 
labourers  any  more  than  the  manufacturer  stokes  the  fires  of  his  engines  or  carts  his 
merchandise  to  the  railway. 

But  with  reference  to  the  work  undertaken  by  the  Scotch  women  in  Suffolk, 
Mr.  Whittuck,  a  Scotch  farmer  of  capital  and  position,  stated :  *'  The  Scotch  here 
"  live  harder,  and  the  wives  do  work  which  Suffolk  women  would  never  do.  But  the 
**  Scotch  have  often  but  little  capital,  and  they  come  as  strangers  and  have  no  social 
"  position  to  lose." 

Now  with  whatever  success  the  farming  of  the  Scotch  farmers  have  been  attended, 
if  it  can  be  called  success,  they  attribute  it  to  their  leaving  expenditure  on  the  arable 
laud  alone,  to  the  management  of  their  cows  and  dairy  which  they  say  Suffolk  men 
do  not  understand,  to  the  curtailment  of  labour  by  letting  tUe  land  lie  in  grass,  and 
by  working  themselves  with  their  families,  and  by  reducing  their  personal  expenditure 
to  the  lowest  possible  rate. 

TVi^  erf  86.  My  own  observation  of  the  interior  of  their  houses  was  that  they  were  very 

Scotch  sparsely  lumished.    The  parlours  appeared  to  be  unused,  at  any  rate  on  working  days, 

farmers.        ^]^q  kitchen  and  dairy  being  the  rooms  where  the  women  were  required  throughout 

the  day.    Again  I  am  informed  that  their  food  is  very  plain,  and  that  they  eat  a  good 

deal  of  porridge  and  brown  bread,  which  Suffolk  people  would  not  touch,  and  bacon 

forms  an  important  item  in  their  fare. 

I  will  quote  the  opinion  of  two  Scotch  farmers  on  this  point  as  samples.  One 
on  a  farm  of  about  260  acres  says  :  "  I  work  harder  here  than  I  did  in  Scotland,  and  I 
**  could  not  possibly  live  if  I  farmed  or  lived  as  the  Suffolk  farmers  do.  I  do  not  under- 
**  stand  how  they  can  possibly  pay  for  servants.  They  live  far  better  than  we  do  in 
**  every  way.  If  present  prices  continue  I  know  good  English  farmers  who  must  go 
**  to  the  wall.  Take  my  own  case,  my  sister-in-law  looks  after  the  whole  house,  does 
**  the  cooking,  attends  to  my  three  children,  and  milks  seven  cows  night  and  momine. 
**  I  could  not  pay  to  have  this  work  done.  But  apart  from  our  style  of  living  we  ao 
**  better  than  the  Englishmen,  because  they  know  nothing  of  the  dairy.  Now  if  we 
**  can't  get  our  milk  away  we  make  butter  and  cheese,  which  they  can't  do.  I 
**  know  an  Englishman  who  gives  the  new  milk  he  can't  sell  to  his  hogs.  I  call 
^*  that  a  crime.  I  have  laid  about  100  acres  down  to  permanent  pasture.  I  let  my 
*^  land  lie  for  two  or  three  years  as  it  saves  labour.    Further,  after  the  land  has  rested 


*  At  the  meeting  at  Mr.  Barch's  house,  WiDston,  Mr.  Locke,  a  farmer,  said :  **  If  the  farmers  got  a  bit 
**  out  of  their  nlaces  20  years  ago,  they  have  got  ftirther  into  them  now  than  they  ever  were  hefore." 
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"  a  bit,  there  are  not  so  many  thistles  and  weeds.     But  some  of  the  land  in  Suflfolk  is 
"  not  worth  labour/' 

A  Scotch  farmer  on  300  acres  says :  **  All  the  Scotch  farmers  and  their  wives  and 
"  daughters  work  hard.  The  Suffolk  women  do  nothing.  I  cannot  understand  how 
*^  the  Suffolk  fojrmers  pay  for  servants.  In  the  last  four  years  I  have  laid  60  acres  to 
"  permanent  grass,  sowing  it  with  timothy  and  cocksfoot,  and  1  also  let  the  arable 
**  land  lie  several  years  in  seed.  The  seldom  it  is  ploughed  the  better.  The  Suffolk 
^'  men  plough  to  death  and  the  labour  kills  them.  I  send  milk  to  London  twice  a 
*'  day.^' 

87.  I  will  now  quote  Scotch  evidence  to  show  that  this  system  of  farming  is  the  Evidence  of 
only  means  by  which  the  Scotchman  can  get  a  living,  and  that  they  could  not  exist  Scotch  wit- 
by  farming  the  arable  land  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country.  th*^^^m 

Mr.  Trotter,  a  Scotchman,  agent  to  the  Earl  of  Stradbroke,  says  :  "  The  Scotehmen  of  firming 
"  don't  understand  the  management  of  heavy  land.     They  leave  it  worse  than  when  pursued  by 
"  they  take  it,  but  they  save  themselves  with  cows.     They  are  thoroughly  up  in  f^^^^^ 
«  dairying."  ^*™^"- 

Mr.  Forrest,  a  Lanarkshire  man,  330  acres,  says :  ''  I  am  positive  that  I  could 
"  make  no  other  branch  of  farming  pay  in  Suffolk,  except  milk  selling.'* 

A  Scotch  farmer  on  about  300  acres  says :  "  I  have  lost  money  here  the  last  two 
"  years.     It  is  the  a/rable  land  which  beats  me.''* 

I  met  with  another  case  where  a  Scotch  farmer  had  been  quite  beaten  by  his  arable 
land,  but  when  he  got  rid  of  it  he  did  pretty  well  on  his  grass  land.  The  farm  was 
200  acres.  It  was  held  on  an  eight  years'  lease  with  a  four  years'  break.  In  eight 
years  the  tenant  lost  2,000/.  The  rent  was  1/.  an  acre,  subsequently  reduced  to  15^. 
At  the  end  of  the  lease  the  arable  land  was  positively  worthless,  and  the  landlord  had 
to  take  it  off  the  tenant's  hands,  leaving  him  the  grass  land  at  1/.  an  acre.  His  wife 
told  me  that  they  were  now  holding^  their  own.  They  keep  16  cows  and  feed  them  in 
the  winter  with  grain  mixed  with  treacle.  They  sell  milk,  and  the  wife  also  makes 
cheese  and  butter.  Having  only  young  children  they  get  no  help  from  them,  but  they 
employ  a  man,  though  no  indoor  servants.  The  wife  besides  attending:  to  the  dairy 
does  all  the  house  work  and  cooking,  feeds  the  cows  and  calves,  and  does  most  of  the 
milking,  which  entails  getting  up  very  early  in  the  morning.  Judging  from  appear- 
ances they  seem  to  live  and  work  very  hard. 

88.  With  reference  to  the  financial  position  of  the  Scotch  farmers  it  seems  to  be  Evidence  of 
the  case  that,  notwithstanding  the  very  hard  and  self-denying  life  they  lead,  they  are  ^^e  position 
barely  making  both  ends  meet.     It  will,  I  think,  be  the  most  satisfactory  course  for  ?^  Scotch 
me  to  quote  the  evidence  of  the  Scotoh  witnesses  on  this  point.  annera. 

Mr.  Boa,  a  Scotchman,  agent  to  the  Hon.  W.  P.  D.  Smith,  says :  "  The  Scotehmen 
**  are  just  holding  their  ovra  and  that  is  all  I  can  say  about  them." 

A  Scoteh  farmer,  300  acres :  "  I  have  lost  money  here  for  the  last  two  years.  I  was 
"  farming  two  miles  out  of  Glasgow  and  had  three  shops  in  the  town.  I  should  have 
"  done  better  in  Scotland.  The  Scotchmen  are  just  getting  a  bare  livelihood  with 
•'  very  hard  work.  As  a  rule  I  think  the  Scotchmen  did  rather  better  up  to  a  certain 
"  time  than  by  staying  in  Scotland,  at  the  rents  they  were  then  paying,  but  times  are 
*'  very  bad  now." 

A  Scoteh  farmer,  250  acres :  **  There  is  rather  a  better  living  in  Suffolk  than  in 
"  Ayrshire  at  present  rents.  But  we  only  get  a  bare  living.  It  is  just  bread  and 
"  cheese,  but  we  must  be  satisfied  with  that  at  present  prices.  It  is  absolutely 
*'  impossible  to  save  any  money  now.  If  I  had  this  farm  in  Scotland,  at  the  same 
**  rent,  I  would  make  more  out  of  it,  as  markets  are  better  and  so  is  the  labour.  I 
*'  know  a  Scotch  farmer  near  me,  who  has  had  his  farm  four  years,  is  just  off." 

One  of  the  most  diflBLcult  tasks  I  ever  undertook  for  the  Royal  Commission  was  the 
cross-examination  of  two  Scotchmen  in  public  on  their  financial  circumstances.  One 
was  an  Aberdeenshire  man,  who  had  farmed  1,100  acres  there,  and  another  a  Lanark- 
shire man,  who  had  farmed  700  acres  in  that  county.  Though  I  could  get  no  direct 
information  from  them,  I  ascertained  that  since  they  came  to  Suffolk  they  had  doubled 
their  occupations,  and  that  they  both  preferred  to  remain  where  they  were  to  return 
to  Scotland.    But  they  added  that  they  would  not  advise  many  more  to  come. 

And,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  there  have  been  no  fresh  arrivals  the  last  year  or 
two. 

Both  these  witnesses  corroborated  the  other  Scoteh  farmers  in  saying  that  they 
came  to  Suffolk  because  rents  were  cheaper  than  in  Scotland,  that  they  could  get 
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a  better  price  for  milk,*  that  they  were  paying  less  rent,  and  employing  much  less 
labour  than  their  predecessors,  that  they  let  their  land  lie  in  seedfi  for  two  or  three 
years,  that  labour  was  more  expensive  in  Suffolk,  notwithstanding'  the  lower  rate  of 
wage,  and  that  the  rates  were  higher.  One  of  them  complained  that  there  was  a 
difficulty  in  getting  skilled  men  to  look  after  stock,  and  with  reference  to  rates  the 
other  said :  *'  The  tax  or  rate  collectors  seem  to  be  always  at  our  doors  here.  I  farmed 
"  very  heavily  in  Scotland  and  was  not  rated  to  anything  like  the  same  extent.'* 

Now  though  agents  who  had  had  experience  of  the  Scotch  farmers  praised  them  for 
their  hard  work,  and  for  their  regularity  in  paying  their  rent,  which  appear  to  be 
characteristics  in  all  of  them,  they  all  thought  they  were  imdedrable  tenants.  Three 
Scotch  agents  told  me  that,  in  their  opinion,  this  was  so,  and  a  large  landowner,  who 
had  had  several  Scotch  tenants,  said  that  they  had  left  the  land  in  a  very  bad  state 
after  farming  it  for  a  few  years. 

89.  I  will  also  quote  the  opinion  of  several  English  agents. 

An  agent  to  several  properties  says :  "  None  of  the  Scotchmen  have  capital.  One  of 
*•  our  tenants  could  only  find  one  third  of  the  money  to  pay  his  valuation.  They 
"  employ  very  little  labour,  and  thrir  wives  and  daughters  do  work  which  no  English 
"  woman  would  dream  of  doing.  The  Scotchmen  are  bad  arable  &rmers.  As  a  rule 
"  they  do  nothing  to  it,  and,  when  they  try,  they  lose  any  amount  of  money  for  they 
'*  grow  more  weeds  than  corn.  1  consider  they  greatly  impoverish  the  land  by 
"  dairying.  Everything  goes  off,  and  nothing  comes  on.  They  are  hwrely  paying 
"  their  way.  I  would  never  dream  of  taking  a  farm  after  a  Scotchman.  Speaking 
'*  from  experience  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  better  to  have  an  empty 
"  farm  than  a  Scotchman.  I  would  certainly  rather  have  an  Englishman  at  a  cheaper 
''  rent." 

The  following  description  of  the  Scotch  farmei's  was  given  by  an  agent  in  North 
Suffolk:  *'They  want  as  much  as  possible  for  their  money.  They  like  a  large 
**  occupation  cheap,  where  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  their  cows.  They  work  very 
"  hard.  The  fanner  works  himself.  One  son  will  look  after  the  sheep,  and  another 
"  the  stock.  The  wife  sees  to  the  dairy.  One  daughter  will  do  the  household  work, 
**  and  another  will  milk  the  cows,  and  clean  the  muck  out.  They  eat  porridge  and 
"  brown  bread,  which  Suffolk  men  won't  touch.  They  won't  lose  money.  If  they 
**  find  they  are  losing  it,  they  spend  nothing.  A  good  Scotchman  will  pay  his  rent  to 
"  the  hour." 

Another  agent  in  North  Suffolk  said  :  *'  The  Scotchmen  put  nothing  into  the  land. 
"  They  starve  it.  All  they  think  of  is  the  old  cow's  milk.  They  try  and  take  a  farm 
"  in  good  cultivation,  and  leave  it  in  bad.    They  seldom  stay  more  than  five  years." 

An  agent  in  South  Suffolk  said  :  "  One  or  two  Scotch  farmers  farm  well.  But  most 
*^  of  them  let  the  land  tumble  down  to  grass.  They  will  live  on  a  flint.  They  take 
"  land  very  cheap,  put  no  capital  into  it,  and  just  get  enough  to  eat  and  drink.  They 
'*  employ  next  to  no  labour.  The  daughters  milk,  take  it  to  the  village,  feed  calves, 
"  clean  roots,  and  do  any  work  however  hard  or  rough." 

A  Suffolk  farmer  of  whom  I  inquired  how  the  Scotchmen  were  getting  on,  replied : 
"Well  they  are  occupying  the  land,  but  they're  not  farming  it." 

The  evidence  therefore  shows  that  neither  from  the  tenant's  or  the  landlord's  point  of 
view  can  the  importation  of  Scotch  farmers  be  called  a  success.  Leading  a  life  of 
great  toil,  they  scrape  together  sufficient  to  barely  maintain  themselves  and  their 
families,  while  their  sons  and  daughters  would  lead  a  life  of  greater  ease  and  comfort, 
if  they  sought  almost  any  other  class  of  employment. 

90.  The  landlords  have  not  found  Scotch  tenants  to  be  advantageous  because  they 
farm  on  a  system  which  is  ruination  to  good  arable  farming,  and  no  Englishman  will 
take  a  farm  after  them,  because  the  land  gets  so  foul,  and  the  hedges  and  ditches  so 
unkempt.  I  am  also  informed  that  a  Scotchman  will  not  take  a  farm  after  a  Scotch- 
man because  he  knows  that  his  countryman  will  not  leave  much  behind  him.  And 
some  of  the  Scotchmen,  who  have  no  money  to  put  into  the  land,  have  adopted  the 
plan  of  moving  from  farm  to  farm  with  the  object  of  getting  out  what  someone  else 
has  put  in.  Further,  Scotchmen  are  not  cheap  tenants,  not  only  because  they  leave 
the  land  in  bad  conditron,  but  because  they  require  so  much  extra  shed  and  dairy 
accommoilation. 

Possibly  agriculture  may  come  to  such.straits  that  the  once  famous  oounty  of  Suffolk 
may  be  reduced  to  a  prairie  of  rough  grass,  let  at  wholesale  prices  to  hard-working 


*  Oi^e  has  a  yearly  contract  in  London  at  14€^.  for  17  pints  in  the  snmmer,  and  19^^*  for  six  months  in  the 
wintfer. 
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men  and  women^  if  they  can  be  fonad  in  the  future,  who  will  be  content  to  live  in  such 
houses^  and  to  J^ave  such  sheds  and  dairies  as  the  rents  can  afford,  and  to  lead  a  life  of 
comparative  slavery*  If  this  conies  to  pass,  then  all  capital  will  leave  the  land,  i'or 
the  owners*  rents  would  be  barely  sufficient  to  maintain  buildings  and  dairies,  the 
farmers  iwith  capital  would  prefer  to  place  their  money  elsewhere,  and  the  labourers 
and  the  vjJJla^  shopkeepers,  without  epiployment  or  trade,  would  have  to  disappear. 

If  farming  has  reached  such  a  desperate  stage  in  Suffolk  that  the  land  can  only  be 
farmed  on  the  system  described,  then  few  would  be  found  to  say  that  it  is  not  prefer- 
able to  have  it  thus  occupied  than  abandoned.  But  I  ventiu*e  to  think  that  few  will  be 
found  to  advocate  tliis  system  as  a  remedy  for  the  depression,  which  involves  the 
withdrawal  of  capital  from  the  soil,  and  the  depopulation  of  the  labouring  classes  who 
must  seek  their  livelihood  in  the  already  congested  manufacturing  centres. 

91.  There  are  about  ei^t  Devonshire  men  farming  in  Suffolk,  and  of  these  I  inter-  Devonshire 
viewed  five*    They  came  from  the  Barnstable  district,  and  had  all  been  attracted  by  ^^^T*  ^ 
the  low  rents  in  Suffolk.  .  These  five  are  farming  a  total  acreage  of  1334  acres.  "  ^  ' 

92.  With  reference  to  the  rents  in  Devonshire,  four  Devonshire  farmers  in  East  Comparison 
Suffolk  said:  **  Up  to  two  or  three  years  ago  rents  had  not  been  reduced,  and  this  was  of  Suffolk 

"  one  of  the  chief  i^easons  for  our  leaving.    But  since  then  landlords  have  seen  the  ^*^  l>ev^- 

"  danger,  and  have  reduced  them  a  good  deal.     Further,  when  we  left,  tenants  were 

**  paying  tithe.     The  rents  averaged  11.  an  acre  at  Barnstable,  and  we  are  paying  20 

"  per  cent.  less  here  and  nb  tithe.     But  it  costs  more  to  fiarm  in  Suffolk.     In  Devon- 

"  shire  there  is  more  competition  for  ^rms.    The  sons  of  farmers  want  to  take  f amis, 

"  and  they  run  the  rents  up." 

A  Devonshire  farmer  in  North  Bast  Suffolk,  700  acres,  said  :  "  There  was  no  prospect 
"  at  all  in  Devonshire  at  the  rent  I  was  paying.  My  rent  here  is  300i.  a  year,  landlord 
"  paying  tithe  {Ss.  6^.  an  acre).  The  farm  used  to  be  rented  at  1,200^.  a  year.  I 
"  consider  that  Suffolk  landlords  have  met  the  tenants  very  well  indeed.  Eents  have 
'^  not  been  reduced  anything  like  sufficiently  in:  Devonshire." 

93.  As  far  as  can  be  judged  from  external  circumstances,  the  Devonshire  men  are  System  of 
possessed  of  some  capital,  and  are  not  bcOTudging  it  on  the  land.     They  live  much  in  forming  pur- 
the  same  stvle  as  the  Suffolk  farmers.     Their  houses  are  comfortable  and  their  fare  ?f®^  \^^ 
plam  but  plentiful.  men. 

Neither  ai'e  the  Devonshire  farmers  afraid  of  work,  and  those  I  met  were  the  sort 
who  are  not  afraid  to  take  their  coats  off.  Their  wives,  too,  have  the  character  of 
taking  their  share  of  work  in  the  dairy  and  the  house.  The  Devonshire  men  consi- 
dered that  they  worked  harder  than  the  Suffolk  men  and  lived  rather  plainer. 

All  of  them  are  farming  on  yearly  tenancies,  freo  of  restrictions.  They  said :  *'  We 
**  can  farm  as  we  like,  all  they  ask  us  to  do  is  to  pay  rent.'" 

In  answer  to  my  inquiry  whether  they  pursued  the  same  system  as  the  Suffolk  men, 
they  stated  that  they  made  very  little  difference.  In  fact  they  said  that  when  they  came 
they  tried  to  copy  them  as  far  as  possible,  because  they  believe  that  those  brought  up 
on,  and  accustomed  to,  tho  soil  would  understand  how  to  work  it  to  the  best  advantage. 

But  they  all  agreed  that  to  mnke  a  living  mixed  fanning  must  be  followed,  that 
cereals  and  roots  must  be  grown,  sheep,  cattle,  pigs,  and  fowls  reared.  And  this  indeed 
was  corroborated  by  some  of  the  best  Suffolk  farmers. 

Mr.  Grenville,  a  Devonshire  farmer,  413  acres,  said :  '*  The  first  point  is  good  sheep, 
"  then  good  cattle." 

With  reference  to  poultry  rearing,  Mr.  J.  Weston,  504  acres,  who  goes  in  somewhat 
largely  for  this  branch,  and  sends  his  produce  to  Leicester,  did  not  think  that  there 
was  much  to  Ipe  made  out  of  it,  and  said :  ''  It  just  helps  the  wife  and  daughter  a 
bit." 

Mr.  Rock,  of  Hinton  (700  acres),  who  used  to  breed  cattle  in  Devonshire,  is  buying 
and  grazing  in  Suffolk.  In  1894  he  was  growing  barley,  wheat,  turnips,  and  clover, 
farming  on  the  four  coarse.     He  was  feeding  60  bullocks  and  300  ewes. 

Again,  the  Devonshire  farmers'  wives  understand,  and  will  undertake,  the  making 
of  butter.  One  of  them  told  me,  what  indeed  the  Suffolk  people  themselves  admit, 
that  the  local  butter  is  frequently  very  bad,  but  she  thought  that  it  was  improving. 
This  witness  gave  me  some  excellent  Devonshire  creamy  which  tasted  just  as  good  as 
when  made  in  their  native  county. 

But  the  Devonshire  men  do  not  appear  to  have  been  unsuccessful  at  arable  farming 
on  Suffolk  soil,  for  Mr.  Hay  ward,  217  acres,  after  having  been  in  the  coimty  for  three 
years,  took  the  first  prize  in  London,  open  to  all  comers,  for  barley,  which  had  been 
grown  on  a  field  which  had  been  partly  swedes  and  partly  layers  (clover).     All  the 
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Devonshire  men  expressed  the  belief  that  growing  bMley  after  layers  was  much  to  be 
commended.  Mr.  Hayward  is  going  in  for  growing  the  very  best  barley  to  sell,  and 
buys  inferior  grain  for  feeding. 

With  reference  to  the  system  pursued  by  Ihe  Scotch  farmers  of  letting  the  land  lie 
in  grass  for  two  or  three  years,  the  Devonshire  men  did  not  believe  in  it.  Mr.  Rock, 
**  of  Hinton,  said :  "  I  find  the  land  here  won*t  take  grass.  It  dies  out.  There 
"  seems  no  life  in  the  land." 

Again,  Mr.  Grenville  said,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Hayward  and  Mr.  Weston:  **In 
**  Devonshire  we  let  the  land  lie  in  grass  for  two  or  three  years,  as  the  grass  there  is 
**  so  good  and  this  system  saves  labour,  but  in  Suffolk  we  only  let  it  lie  one  year 
"  with  advantage.  The  land  is  subject  to  spear  grass  and  goes  naturally  to  it.  It  is 
'*  also  easier  to  turn  land  to  permanent  pasture  in  Devonshire." 

But  one  of  these  witnesses  stated  that  he  thought  some  Suffolk  farmers  were  apt  to 
turn  exhausted  land  to  grass  without  preparation,  and  that  frequently  there  seemed  to 
be  either  ignorance  or  apathy  with  reference  to  this  subject. 

94.  Now  as  to  the  financial  position  of  the  Devonshire  farmers,  they  seemed  to  be 
rather  more  hopeful  than  the  Suffolk  ones,  but  it  should  be  stated  that  none  of  those 
I  interviewed  had  beeu  in  Suffolk  more  than  three  years.  But  they  corroborated  the 
great  majority  of  Suffolk  farmers  in  the  opinion  that  the  heavy  and  light  land  will 
have  to  go  out  of  cultivation  at  present  prices. 

Two  of  these  farmers  who  had  been  three  years  in  Suffolk  said :  **  We  can  live  a 
**  little  easier  here,  and  we  have  better  hopes  than  in  Devonshire,  but  there  is  really 
"  nothing  to  be  made  at  present  prices." 

Another  who  has  lived  in  the  county  two  years  said :  **  I  prefer  to  remain  in 
"  Suffolk  than  to  return  to  Devonshire." 

Mr.  Rock,  of  Hinton,  who  had  only  been  in  the  county  six  months  when  I  saw 
him,  said  :  "  The  Devonshire  men  are  certainly  holding  their  own,  and  doing  much 
"  better  than  in  Devonshire.  I  think  there  is  a  fair  prospect,  and  I  am  satisfied  up 
"  to  the  present.  My  son  is  leaving  a  good  farm  in  Devonshire  at  11.  an  acre  and 
"  46/.  tithe  to  take  a  1,100  acre  farm  here,  and  he  would  not  do  that  if  he  thought  he 
"  could  not  better  himself.  I  know  my  tale  is  different  from  what  you  hear  from 
**  many  others  but  it  is  true." 

95.  Taking  Suffolk  as  a  whole,  and  considering  the  fact  that  it  has  the  reputation 
of  being  a  "  game  county,"  ihere  is  not  much  grumbling  about  damage  done.  In 
fact  I  was  surprised  that  I  did  not  hear  more  about  it.  It  may,  I  think,  be  taken  as 
an  indication  that  serious  complaints  are  not  general  because  the  question  was  not 
alluded  to  either  at  the  Ipswich  or  the  Bury  St.  Edmunds'  meeting.  The  fact 
is  that  the  Ground  Game  Act  has  had  a  very  beneficent  effect  in  Suffolk,  and,  where 
difficulties  exist,  they  arise  on  farms  near  coverts,  from  which  pheasants  and  rabbits 
come  out  to  feed.     [Appendix  B.  7.] 

96.  But  I  am  far  from  saying  that  there  are  not  properties  where  game  preseiTing 
is  carried  on  to  an  extent  which  does  harm  to  the  tenants,  but  this,  on  the  whole,  is 
unusual  where  the  owner  retains  the  shooting  in  his  own  hands.  But,  owing  to  agri- 
cultural depression,  many  landowners  have  been  compelled  to  let  their  shooting,  and 
game  has  increased  in  consequence.  More  complaints  were  made  by  farmers  in  West 
Suffolk  than  in  East.  The  following  evidence  was  given  on  the  subject  of  shooting 
tenants  by  agents : — 

Mr.  Blencowe,  agent  and  auctioneer,  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  says:  "There  are 
"  certainly  more  shooting  tenants  than  formerly,  and  shootings  now  command  a  better 
^'  price  than  they  ever  did.  The  cases  where  there  is  a  grievance  about  game  is  very 
"  exceptional." 

Mr.  William  Biddell,  agent,  says :  "  Ground  game  is  kept  down  better  now,  but  the 
"  head  of  pheasants  is  getting  up  on  some  estates,  where  there  are  shooting  tenants. 
"  It  is  a  bad  thing  for  tenants  when  shooting  is  let,  as  it  makes  unpleasantness.  The 
"  shooting  tenant  frequently  does  not  regard  the  interests  of  the  farmer.*' 

Mr.  Alfred  Preston,  agent  and  auctioneer,  says  :  "  There  are  now  heaps  of  shooting 
"  tenants  in  the  market.  In  the  old  days  landlords  would  rather  have  let  their  birth- 
"  rights  than  their  shooting." 

Mr.  B.  Cooper,  agent,  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  says  :  "  Most  undoubtedly  more  game 
"  is  kept  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  since  the  depression,  and  farmers  are  suffering  from 
"  it  in  many  districts.  There  are  far  more  shooting  tenants  than  there  used  to  be. 
**  The  only  ill-feeling  that  has  arisen  anywhere  in  the  county  has  been  due  to  the 
"  question  of  game.*' 
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The  :&irmers  who  suffered  from  game  were  usually  on  properties  where  the  shooting 
was  let.  In  some  cases  landowners  have  compensated  their  tenants  to  a  considerable 
extent.  And  it  must  further  be  remembered  that  there  are  cases  on  properties  where 
game  is  preserved  that  the  land  is  let  cheaper  in  consequence. 

The  stax)ngest  protest  against  the  over-preservation  by  shooting  tenants  was  made  in 
Pebruary  1895  by  the  chairman  of  the  Plomesgate  District  Council,  Mr.  George 
Walker.  No  farmers  when  I  was  in  the  county  in  May  and  June  1894  gave  evidence 
of  game-preserving  being  carried  on  in  such  an  extensive  way.  Mr.  Walker  says  : 
"  Many  farms  have  been  thrown  on  the  owners'  hands  by  the  over-preservation  of 
'*  game,  and  it  is  the  last  straw  that  has  broken  down  many  a  tenant  farmer. 
**  Damages  ought  to  be  recoverable  from  sporting  tenants  or  owners  of  woods  and 
"  plantations  for  injury  to  crops  of  tenant  farmers  by  game  reared  in  the  preserves 
"  adjoining  their  fields,  and  the  right  of  sporting  ought  not  to  be  let  over  the  head  of 
♦•the  tenant." 

Four  farmers,  who  made  complaints  about  game,  advocated  that  the  Ground  Ghime 
Act  should  be  extended  to  winged  game,  while  some  others  considered  that  the  tenants 
should  be  given  the  opportunity  of  hhring  the  shooting  before  a  stranger.  These 
witnesses  usually  alluded  to  psortridge  shooting.  It  would  seem  doubtful  whether 
farmers  could  either  afford  the  money  to  hire  shooting  with  woods,  which  let  for  a 
high  figure,  and  also  whether  they  couid  either  afford  the  money  or  the  time  to  rear 


Among  the  farmers  who  referred  to  the  game  question  at  the  inquiry  at  Bm^  8t. 
Edmunds,  one  witness  gave  the  following  evidence :  '^  Landlords  have  been  obliged 
**  to  let  their  shooting,  as  they  have  been  so  hard  up.  We  don't  object  to  preserve 
'^  for  the  landlords  and  their  friends,  but  we  do  care  very  much  about  having  strangers 
^*  shooting,  who  care  nothing  for  our  interests.  We  object  to  the  land  being  let  to 
'^  make  two  rents.  I  pay  23«.  an  acre,  and  the  game  is  let  for  5s.  an  acre.  The  only 
^^  Act  in  this  generation  which  has  done  the  &xmers  any  good  is  the  Ground  Game 
**  Act.     That  Act  should  be  extended  to  winged  game  to  prevent  sub-letting." 

Another  witness  at  the  same  inquiry  said  that  letting  shooting  to  a  stranger  was 
**  like  having  two  dogs  picking  off  one  bone." 

Another  farmer,  near  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  said :  **  Game  is  a  valuable  product  which 
*•  should  be  protected  from  theft  by  outsiders.  Where  there  is  any  discontent  it  is 
*'  caused  not  by  the  game  laws  but  by  the  unbusinesslike  ideas  of  landlords,  who 
"  think  that  they  should  get  the  same  rent  from  land  where  cultivation  is  subordinate 
**  to  sport  as  where  sport  is  subordinate  to  cultivation." 

Again,  in  the  Ipswich  district,  which  was  the  only  place  in  East  Suffolk  I  heard 
any  serious  complaints,  a  farmer  of  600  acres  said :  "  The  Ground  Game  Act  has  been 
**  very  beneficial.  I  would  not  farm  my  farm  rent  free  if  I  could  not  kill  hares  and 
**  rabbits.  Pheasants  are  increasing,  my  fields  are  a  big  fowl-yard.  If  shooting  is  to 
**  be  let,  then  tenants  should  have  the  option  of  it.*' 

Three  other  large  farmers  in  the  same  neighbourhood  spoke  to  the  same  effect. 
But  Mr.  Fiske,  a  large  farmer,  about  three  miles  from  Ipswich,  took  the  view  that  the 
over-preservation  of  game  was  rather  exceptional,  and  that  the  necessities  of  the  times 
had  compelled  landowners  to  consult  their  tenants'  interests.  He  says :  *^  The  changes 
"  in  the  times  have  made  a  considerable  difference  as  to  the  question  of  game.  The 
**  tenants  are  now  masters  of  the  situation,  as  they  can  easily  get  other  farms.  But  I 
'•  think  game  troubles  might  arise  again  if  times  were  better." 

Some  complaints  were  also  made  at  Eye,  and  also  in  the  Blything  Union,  about 
over-preservation  by  shooting  tenants. 

In  certain  districts,  namely.  Hales  worth,  Stowmarket,  Wickham  brook,  Lavenham, 
Mildenhall,  the  farmers  said  that  there  was  no  trouble  about  game.  At  the  Wickham- 
brook  meeting  the  farmers  said  that  they  had  the  shooting  from  the  landlords. 

In  some  parts,  especially  on  the  very  light  soils  in  the  north-west,  in  the  Brandon 
and  Thetf ord  district,  letting  the  land  for  the  purpose  of  sport  is  found  more  profitable 
than  letting  it  for  the  purpose  of  cultivation.  Large  tracts  there  are  given  up  to 
game,  though  this  land  appears  to  have  never  been  much  use  to  cultivate,  except  when 
the  price  of  cereals  was  very  high,  and  the  price  of  labour  low,  which  left  a  margin  to 
pay  for  claying  it. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Rendlesham,  Mr.  Alfred  Smith  told  me  of  a  case  where 
the  value  of  the  agricultural  land  had  disappeared  eirtirely,  farms  amounting  to  2,000 
qx^res  were  hired  by  shooting  tenants,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  sport,  and  Mr.  Smith 
stated  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  find  agricultural  tenants  for  it  on  any 
terms. 
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o.  44t]u)ugh  tenets .g^eraU7€oiisideffttlia4^^^^^  Giuxie.  Act  has  done  good,  it 

IS  8omftw,l^at.  raiaaid(Able  th^t  ifi  /some  districts  its  ^^ffeot  has  been  t^Q  inorease  tbe 
jiumb^r  of  rabbity.    This  would  seem  to  s^pw  tbat  faro^er^  iu  somp  ,om^^  do  not 
object  to  haying  them  on  th^ir  farm9  a^  long  as  there  is  some  profit  or  sport  to  be^ 
outofth^m. 

C<4pnjEj^  Bapiadiston,  chairman  of  the  West  Suffolk  County  Council,  Sir  William 
Par]ker^  and  Mr.  Brooke  said  this  was  the. case.    Also  Mr,  B.  Coi^r,  land  ageiM^, 
of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  said:  "There  are  more.  ha^^. and  rabbits  thaa  thwfe  were 
".  ^fore  the  Act.    .....    But  mmiy  persons  encourage  the  hares  and  rabbits 

**  to  shoot  themselves."  . 

;    It,  sf^ms  tp  be.geiiieraUy  the  case  that  hares  have  considerably  decrease^  in  numbers 
since  the ;, (ground  Qame  Act,  and  some  witnesses  suggested  th^t  th^*e  shpuld  be  a 
jolpse  time  for  them. 
Bates.  97.  In  Appendix  A.  8  A.  will  be  found  the  total  receipts  and  expendittire,  the  poOt 

mtain  tbef,  the  rateaUe  yalue,  and  the  amount  of  Treasury  subvtoticmfi  in  the  years 
-1883*^88  and<189»-98.   .  ^.  .  .  .    : 

tf^  kin  nine  unions  the  amoimiof  ^penditure  decreased  in^  the  latter  yBar  compart 
with  the  fomier^  notwithstanding  the  fact  of  theteheing  a  consid^ahleincyease  in  the 
fanouht  oC->the  Treasury  subyentions  in  each  unioik.  But  in^  these  nine  unions  in  aH 
imses  exo^  x>ne,  namely,  the  Ipswich  Union,  the  varteaMe  yahie  dtecrieiased.  In  the 
Sudbury  Union  the  rateable  value  decreased  by  20,238/.,  and  in  the  Cosford  Uniott 
b^  2^S52h    The  poor  rate  in  thedS  iacreased  in  four  of  these  nine  unions  anddecreased 

) «  In  eight  unions  the  expenditure  inoreased,ifaut  vbl  fttir  oases  it  diAmot  increase  morte 
than  the  extra  amount  reeeiyed  ixoKn  Ti^easury  snbteniiona  In  three  of  %beBe  unions 
the  rq^faie  vahie  increased,  and  in  the  remaining  fiyie  it  decreased.  •  In  savte^  out  ot 
these  eight  unions  the  poor  rate  increased  in.  the  £. 

The  mode  9^.  The  qu^on  !as  tP  whether  rent  shPtdd  be  taken  as  the  actual  basis  for  assess- 

of  assess-  ment  was  fi'equ^tly  discuss^,  and  the  general  opinion  seemed  to  be  in  favour  of  this 
™**^**  cPttrseL    The  assessment  committees  do  nPt,  as  a  rale,  take  rent  as  the  actual  basis, 

but  exercise  their  own  judgment  of  the  acthal  valu6  in  each  case.-  At  the  time  of  my 
inquiry  in  May' and  June  1894  1  did  ilot  hear  of  any  assessment  commiittee  taking 
less  than  10«.  an  atore  as  the  rental  value  of  land.  But  I  have  since  heard  of  three 
assessment  committees  who  have  tak^h  less  than  that  sum. 

It  was  frequently  urged  by  fhrmers  that  there  could  be  no  better  test  of  the  value 
of  land  than  the  sum  actually  paid  for  it ;  6n  the  other  hand,  some  tirge  that  where 
rent  has  not  been  reduced  to  the  sariie  level  on  land  of  a  similar  character  it  is  hard 
that  those  on  the  higher  rents  should  have  to  bear  the  greater  burden.  •*  We  have  got 
**  to  get  the  money  from  somewhere  "  is  an  expression  frequently  used  by  members  of 
assessment  committees  as  an  excuse  for  not  taking  rent  as  the  actual  basds  for  assess- 
ment ;  but  it  might  be  possible  in  some  unions  to  relieve  the  agricultural  interests  by 
placing  part  of  the  burdens  on  other  shoulders. 

To  mustrate  the  practice  of  assessment  committees  the  following  evidence  was  given. 
A  deputation  from  the  Blything  Union  said :  *'  We  do  not  take  rent  as  the  basis  for 
'•  assessment.  We  can't  very  well.  Por  instance,  suppose  two  farms  on  similar  land 
*^  Were  let  at  the  same  price  in  1873,  and  one  is  let  at  5^.  an  acre  now,  and  the  other 
**  at  15^.     In  such  a  case  we  should  exercise  our  judgment/* 

A  member  of  another  assessment  committee  said  :  "  In  our  tmion,  if  a  man  pays 
**  5«.  an  acre  he  is  assessed  up  to  10«;,  and  if  he  paid  4Z.  an  acre  for  a  piece  of 
**  acconmiodation  land  close  to  a  town  he  would  be  brought  down  to  about  21. 

IX.— -Effect  of  the  Depression  upon  Labotje. 

Conditions  99.  As  I  reported /to  the  Bk>yal  Commission  on  Labour  in  July  1892,  on  the  con- 
of  engage-  dition  i  o£  the  agricultural  labourers  in  the  Thingoe  Union  in  West  Suffolk  (Vol.  I., 
°'^°*-  Part  III.),  and  as  that  report  was  dealt  with  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Little,  the  Senior- Assistant 

Commissioner,  in  his  final  report  to  the  Royal  Oommission  in  1894  (Vol.  V.,  Part  I.)> 

I  do  not  propose  on  this  occasion  to  deal  with  the  subject  of  labour  except  to  show 

how  far  the  position  of  the  labourers  has  been  affected  by  the  continued  depression  in 

agriculture  since  that  date. 

In  Suffolk  the  engagement  of  ordinary  labourers  is  nominally  a  weekly  one,  except 

in  the  case  of  odd-men  who  work  for  different  f»mers  when  they  can  get  a  job. 

Horsemen,  stockmen,  and  shephei^s  aore  also  engaged  by  ih^  week,  but  sometimes  the 

latter  are  engaged  by  the  month  or  quarter. 
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3910^19;  la;<)}Hffge<)faziimaJfijftlwaj^  bare  fagular  ^i^jaioymeivi^  but:  ooNibiaiy  la^oisrers 
are  liable  to  lose  time  in  wet  weather,  or  when  employiziei^iis  slack.' >«.  --  -^^  iiv. 
'  Whea  I  yiaited  T^efti  Suffolk  la  1802  \tt  -siomheri^jthe  ^larger  faa^meiiB  empld^d 
tbau9  regulajr-m^i  wot  .or^  diiy,  and,  ^though  ih6se(jare&  many  who  still  do  so,  therefii^a 
greater  tmi^w^y  tq  giye  irregular  wodc  in  bad  weather  Jor  in^slack  tiipea^  ^    .    < 

100.  The  following  were  the  numbear  of  agriculttiral  lAbourers  (males)  in  the  cotinty  Number  of 
in  1871, 1861,'  and  1891;  takmg  all  Clasdeii- given  in*  the  census  tables,  inclttdiHg  jNgicultarai 
taihffi,  Bhepherds^  all  nien  in  i^horge  ttf  cattle,  fttrm  servants,  machine  prdjirietors^'aJtid  ^^  Zmtj! 
attendants,  and  drovers.  * 


J 

1871. 

;_ ., yr—^ 

1881;    ■■■■ 

'■■   '1891. 

■•■     ■>:-■ ^^^ 

•                                               ' 

40,751 

37,513 

1 

"  36,202 

">-       •              i           ' 

DeoroMO  per  cent.    - 

-  7-9 

-  3-6 

■  ■  ■  ■  1 — '    f-  ■  ti . 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  agricultural  laboni'ers  wlis 
greatear  in'  the  more  prosperous  times  between  1871  and  1881  than  in  the  period  of 
more  acute  agricultural  depression  between  1881  and  1891, 

It  is,  however,  impossible  to  make  deductions  as  to  the  canse  of  noigration,  by 
taking  a  single  county  as  an  example.  The  subject  would  require  a  very  exhaugitve 
investigation,  and  a  great  many  factors  wotild  lusbve  to  be  considered.  It  is,  however, 
clear  that  migration  is  not  by  any  means. always  greater  in'  the  lower  wage  district^ 
or  where  the  housing  is  inferior,  but  is  frequently  more  marked  where  the  labourers 
are  the  better  paid,  better  housed,  and  better  edueated. 

WhethOT  the  number  of  labourers  have  decreased  sinee  1891 1  am  not  in.  a  position 
to  say  ;  but  it  is  certainly  the  case  that  in  a  number  of  districts  since  that  date  less 
labour  is  being  employed,  owing  to  farmers  letting  Und  lie  in  grass  for  a  longer 
period,  and  also  because  they  are  economising  their  labour  IhUs  in  ,every  possible 
way. 

The  Agricultiu-al  Society  appear  to  do  all  they  can  to  prevent  the  depopulation  of 
the  rural  districts  by  giving  premiums  to  the  agricultural  labourers  who  can  near  the 
largest  families  of  chUdren. 

101.  The  supplv  of  labour  is  quite  equal  to  the  demand,  in  fact,  in  1893  and  1894, 
in  a  numl?er  of  districts  men  were  in  irregular  work  even  in  the  summer  time*  In 
1893  and  up  to  Easter  1894  this  was  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  effects  of  the 
abnormally  dry  season  of  1893,  but  in  the  summer,  autumn^  ^d  winter  of  1894 
agricxQtural  depression  alone  was  responsible  for  the  irregular  employment. 

Considering  that  the  year  1894  was  a  very  prolific  one,  the  state  of  employment 
was  unsatisfactory.  I  saw  a  number  of .  men  stending  idle  in  several  villages  even  in 
Jume,  and  evidence  was  given  that  this  state  of  thiiags  was  not  uncommon.  Mr. 
Herman  Biddell  said  that  he  never  saw  so  many  inen  out  of  work  in  the  summer ; 
that  he  had  never  seen  the  land  looking  so  dirty,  and  that  even  the  best  cultivated 
districtp  were  beinff  neglected. 

Again  in  November  and  December  1894,  notwithstanding  the  good  root  crop,  and 
the  greater  amount  of  threshing  work,  a  very  considerable  number  of  men  were  in 
irregular  employment.  Several  large  farmers  stated  that  after  harvest  they  reduced 
their  regular  staff,  because  they  simply  could  not  afford  to  keep  the  men  on.  It  is, 
however,  satisfactory  to  record  that,  on  the  whole,  fewer  men  were  out  of  work,  or  in 
irregular  work,  during  the  winter  of  1894^95  than  in  that  of  1893-94.  But  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  addition  to  there  being  a  good  harvest,  both  of  corn  and 
root  crops,  in  1894,  wages  in  most  districts  were  reduced  in  the  autumn  of  1894 
eitJier  to  10*.  or  9a.  a  week^  the  latter  wage  being  lower  than  had  been  paid  since 
1853.  Hence  farmers  curtailed  their  labour  bills  in  many  cases  by  reducing  wages 
instead  of  by  discharging  hands  or  giving  such  irregular  employment  as  they  otheV- 
virise  might  have  done. 

In  June  1892,  when  I  reported  on  the  Thingoe  Union  to  the  Eoyal  Conunission  on 
liabour,  I  was  able  to  say  that  the  agricultural  labourers  had  not  suffered  through  the 
diepression,  for  they  were  in  receipt  of  a  wage,  which  had  never  been  exceeded,  except 
for  some  years  in  the  seventies,  and  their  employment  was  fairly  Regular.    But  I 
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regret  to  say  tiiat  the  same  prosperous  account  cannot  be  given  for  1898-^6,  either 
with  regard  to  wages  or  employment. 

102.  In  June  1892  the  weekly  wages  of  ordinary  labourers  were  12«,,  but  in  the 
autumn  of  that  year  they  had,  in  a  number  of  eases,  dropped  to  lis.  In  1893  they  were 
11«.  and  in  some  places  dropped  to  lOs.^  in  the  autumn  and  winter.  In  1894  wages  were 
11«.  in  East  Suffolk,  and  10^.  in  West  Suffolk  up  to  the  autumn,  when,  in  Noyember, 
a  number  of  farmers  in  West  and  Nwth-West  Suffolk  reduced  their  men  to  9«.,  and  in 
a  few  very  exceptioDal  cases  to  even  8«.,  which  the  latter  agreed  to  take  rather  than 
be  discharged. 

103.  But  on  large  farms  a  good  deal  of  piece-work  is  given,  which  often  consider- 
ably augments  the  weekly  wages,  as  2«.  Qd.  a  day  can  then  be  thus  earned,  or  some- 
times as  much  as  Ss.  6d.  Again,  at  hay  time,  the  work  is  sometimes  undertaken  by 
the  piece,  and,  if  not,  overtime  money  after  6  p.m.  of  Sd.  an  hour,  or  beer,  is  given. 
Harvest  is  frequently  done  by  piece-work,  or  else  a  lump  sum  is  given,  which  usually 
comes  to  about  the  same  amount.  Malt  and  hops,  or  beer,  and  ^'  horkey  money  " 
(money  for  supper  after  harvest)  is  frequently  given  in  addition.  These  extra  pay- 
ments  and  perquisites  represent  the  possible  additions  to  weekly  wages  for  ordinary 
labourers,  though  those  who  live  in  good  cottages  with  gardens  on  large  estates,  at 
low  rents,  may  be  said  to  be  receiving  a  perquisite,  as  they  are  getting  something  at 
less  than  the  market  value. 

Harvest  wages  have  slightly  declined  since  1892.  That  year  in  West  Suffolk  they 
were  between  7/.  and  9/.,  and  in  1894  they  varied  between  61.  lOs.  and  8/.* 

104.  The  wages  of  horse-keepers  are,  as  a  rule,  about  2«.  a  week  more  than  that  of 
ordinary  labourers,  and  they  frequently  get  cottages  free  or  at  a  reduced  rent.  When 
wages  were  12s,  horse-keepers  were  generally  getting  14«.  But  I  found  cases  where 
they  received  as  much  as  17^.  6(2.,  but  those  paid  over  149.  or  14^.  6d.  generally  paid 
rent  for  their  cottages. 

At  the  present  time  horse-keepers*  wages  vary  between  ISs.  and  11«.  a  week,  and 
IQs.  in  a  few  cases.  Ciottages  are  usually  found  j^ee,  or  at  a  cheap  rate,  but  sometimes 
in  cases  where  cottages  are  not  found,  another  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  a  week  is  paid. 

On  December  21st,  l594,  I  met  six  farmers  living  between  Wickham  Market 
and  Aldeburgh,  in  East  Suffolk.  Five  were  paying  their  horse-keepers  between  10^. 
and  12s.  a  week,  with  cottages  free  or  at  a  low  rent,  and  one  was  paying  13*.,  rent 
free. 

105.  Stockmen's  wages  in  1892  generally  varied  from  ISs.  to  15s.,  with  rent  free  or 
at  a  reduced  rate,  and  they  now  vary  from  11*.  to  ISs.  6c2.,  lOs.  being  paid  in  some 
cases. 

Horse-keepers  and  stockmen  usually  have  their  cottages  on  the  farm,  which  are 
of  a  much  better  stamp  than  those  in  open  villages,  and  moreover  they  often  have 
good  gardens  attached.  In  addition,  they  not  mfrequently  get  rough  firing,  and 
occasionally  potato  ground.  Many  horse-keepers  are  given  6d.  and  some  Is.  for  a 
journey  of  over  two  miles  with  a  waggon.     Also  they  usuaUy  take  part  in  the  harvest. 

106.  Shepherds'  wages  vary  considerably,  and  generally  range  from  14«.  to  20s.  a 
week,  those  on  the  higher  wages  often  have  to  pay  their  "  page,"  the  boy  who  helps 
them,  7s.  a  week,  or  board  him  in  lieu  of  wages,  or  perhaps  board  him  and  give  him 
Is.  a  week. 

Shepherds'  always  get  cottages  free,  they  also  get  6d.  to  9d.  for  every  lamb  they 
rear,  which  comes  to  a  considerable  sum  with  a  large  flock.  In  the  Thingoe  Union  in 
1892  I  found  the  lamb  money  generally  amounted  to  sums  varying  from  101.  to  20/., 
depending,  of  course,  on  the  size  of  the  flock. 

107.  It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  state  generally  what  are  the  annual  earnings  of 
ordinary  labourers,  for  they  depend  greatly  on  whether  they  are  in  the  service  of 
farmers  who  employ  them  **  wet  or  dry  "  and  give  piece-work.  When  wages  were 
12s.,  1  obtained  instances  of  annual  earnings  from  the  books  of  12  large  farmers  in 
West  Suffolk,  and  they  varied  from  33/.  IQs.  2d.  or  ISs.  O^d.  a  week,  to  44/.  lis.  Sd. 
or  VJs.  Sd.  a  week,  but  the  employer  of  the  man  who  earned  the  smaller  sum  stated 
that  he  never  sent  his  men  back  in  wet  or  bad  weather,  and  that  the  man  could  have 


*  As  Agricultural  Correspondent  to  the  Labour  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  I  collected  informataon 
from  88  farms  in  the  eastern  counties  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex,  Cambridge,  and  Lincolnshire,  as  to  the 
wages  earned  in  the  harvest  1894.  On  these  farms  54  regular  men  averaged  6L  lis.  Id,  in  26  working  dajs, 
and  extra  men  averaged  71.  4s.  2d,  As  the  crops  were  unusually  heavy,  some  men  ob  piece- Work  were  able  to 
«am  a  considerable  sum. 
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earned  about  4QL  hud  he  chosen, 
or  13«.  8d.  a  week. 


None  of  ike  other  11  men  e»ned  less  than  35^.  14i8. 


108.  The  annual  earnings  of  horse-keepers  and  cattlemen  are  easier  to  estimate 
because  th^  lose  no  time  in  broken  weather. 

On  10  large  farms  in  1892  in  West  Suffolk,  the  annual  earnings  of  stockmen  varieri 
from  S5l.  19«.  9d.  or  ISa.  lOd.  a  week  to  Ul.  la.  6d.  or  17«.  Of  d.  a  week,  and  in  all 
cases  rent  was  free.  On  six  farms  the  annual  earnings  of  horse-keepers  varied  from 
4&1.  or  IQs.  6id.  a  week  to  48^.  or  I8s.  5^d.  a  week.  But  in  these  cases  the  men  paid 
rent  from  1/.  14^.  to  4Z.  a  year. 

109.  The  following  actual  instances  of  annual  earnings  of  labourers  of  various 
classes  in  1894  have  been  taken  from  books  of  two  large  farmers,  one  in  East  Suffolk 
and  the  other  in  North  West  Suffolk. 


Ordinaiy  Labourers. 

Horse-keepert. 

AjmualCaih 
Earnings. 

Average 
per  Week. 

Perqaisites. 

Bent  paid  for 

Cottage  and 

Garden. 

Annmtl  Cash 

Earnings. 

Average 
per  Week. 

Perquisites. 

Bent  paid  for 

Cottage  and 

Oardeu. 

£   s.    d. 

88  12    0 

(ATerageofsix 

men.) 

34  18    0| 
4S     7     2 

s.    d. 

15  11 

18     5   \ 

16  8J/ 

0?en  woody  three 
bosheUofmalt 
at  harvest,  yalne 
12t. 

Free  cottage  and 
garden. 

1«.  Sd.  per 
week. 

£   ».    d. 

86  14    8 

(Average  of  two 

men.) 

89  18  10| 

(Avenge  of  two 

men.) 

8.      d, 

14  IJ 

15  8 

Oven  wood,  malt 
at  harvest,  value 

128, 

Free  cottage  and 
garden. 

1«.  lOd.  per 
week. 

Stockmen. 

Shepherds. 

AnnoalCash 
SarnlngB. 

Average 
per  Week. 

Perquisites. 

Rent  paid  for 

Cottage  and 

Chtfden. 

At^^qi^l  Cash 
Earnings. 

Average 
per  Week. 

Perquisites. 

Bent  paid  for 

Cottage  and 

Garden. 

.     £    8.   d. 
35     0    0 
(Average  of  two 
men.) 

8.     d, 

18    5J 

Oven  wood,  malt 
at  harvest,  value 
12#. 

Is.  l(k/.  per 
week. 

£8.    d, 

48  11     0 

(Including  lamb 

money.) 

50    0    6 

(Including  hunb 

money.) 

8.     d. 

16     9 
19     2i 

Wood,  also  malt 
at  harvest,  value 
I2s. 

Free  cottage  and 
garden,    rough 
firing,  and  keep 
of  donkey. 

Is.  lOd,  per 
week. 

Annual 
earnings  of 
horse- 
keeperd  in 
1892. 


Annual 
earnings  of 
ordinary 
labourers, 
horse- 
keepers, 
stookmen, 
and  shep- 
herds in 
1894. 


in 


110.  But  the  above  instances  of  annual  earnings  of  ordinary  labourers  are  taken  Estimate  of 
from  the  books  of  large  farmers,  who  employ  their  men  regularly  and  who  also  give  the  worst 
piece-work.     There  are  men  who  are  employed  on  farms  where  employment  is  not  v^^^^^o^  ^^ 
always  regular,  and  where  but  little  piece-work  is  given.     It  is  very  difficult  to  say  ^bourer*'^^^ 
what  the  worst  position  of  an  agricultural  labourer  is,  but  the  following  is  an  estimate  1894.*^^^ 
taking  10«.  a  week  as  the  cash  wage,  which  was  the  lowest  one  being  paid  at  the  time 
that  I  was  making  my  inquiries  in  June  1894. 

£    8.    d. 

4!J  weeks  at  10^.        -  -  -  -  -      23  10    0 

5  weeks'  harvest        -  -  -  -  -7  10    0 


Less  for  loss  in  wet  weather  and  broken  time,  one  day 
a  week  at  la.  Sd.    -  -  -  -  . 


31     0 

3  18 

0 
4 

27    1 

8 

8=10«.  6rf.  a  week. 


If  a  naan  in  this  position  lives  in  an  open  village,  and  pays  2«.  a  week  for  his 
cottage,  he  is  left  with  8«.  ^d.  a  week  to  keep  himself  and  his  family  in  food  and 
clothes.  But  it  should  be  added  that  it  is  unlikely  that  a  labourer  would  get  no  piece- 
work in  the  year,  and  the  loss  of  52  days'  work  was  the  maximum  given  me  by  the 
labourers  in  1892. 

111.  Mr.  Ernest  Prentice,  of  Stowmarket,  obtained  for  me  from  the  books  of  a  farm  Family 
in  June  1894  the  following  wages  actually  paid  to  shepherds  and  horse-keepers.     It  earnings. 
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will  be  observed  that  when  a  msai  hM  a^reral  ftOAs,  ihe  lamil^  eftrnings  oome  to  a 
considerable  sum. 

Mr.  Prentice  writes :  "The  faite  is  a  typical  instance,  and  is  not  influenced  by 
"  proximity  to  a  large  manufacturing  town,  or  any  other  special  circumstances/' 


Animal  Earning 8  of  certain  Sor semen  and  Shepherds  taken  from  the  Books  of  a  Farm 

m  Suffolk  J  June  1894. 


»  h 


Class. 

Cash  Karningg. 

B61lt  (ft 

Cottage. 

^ize  of  Garden 
or  AUotment. 

Horseman  -            •            -            - 
Horseman's  son 

99                      99                ' 

V                         99                 ' 

Total 

£    s,    d. 
39     4     2 
36  17     9 
35    0    0 
la  15     6 

is.  IQd.  a 
week. 

J  acre. 

123  17     5 

Shepherd  -            «            -            - 
Shepherd's  son       -            -            . 

Wife  for  washing  -            -            r 

Total         -            -            - 

4  s.  d. 

50    0    0 
25  16    0 
JO    4    0 
12    0    0 

Eent  free. 

i  acre. 

.1        *      '  ' 

•98    0    0 

The  quality 
of  labour. 


Evidence  of 
Scotch  far- 
mers on  Suf- 
folk labour. 


Evidence  of 
Devonshire 
farmers  on 
Suffolk 
labour. 


*  Thi9  man  had  two  other  sons  eaniing  wages  on  another  fimn. 

Note, — On  the  same  fiurm  a  horseman  earned  41/.  7s,  5d.  in  the  year,  and  two  labourers  who  attended  to 
machines  49/.  4s.  6d.  and  50/.  Ss.  bd.  respectively. 

112.  The  quality  of  the  labour  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Essex  is  usually  stated  to 
be  inferior  to  that  in  the  northern  and  midland  counties.  During  my  visit  to  Suffdk 
and  Lincolnshire  I  had  the  opportunity  of  meeting  several  witnesses  who  were 
able  from  experience  to  compare  the  work  of  Suffolk  men  with  that  of  those  in  other 
counties. 

In  Lincolnshire,  a  Suffolk  farmer,  who  was  visiting  the  county,  stated  that  he 
would  rather  have  a  Lincolnshire  man  at  &.  M.  a  day  than  a  Suffolk  man  at  1«. 

113.  The  Scotch  farmers  in  Suffolk  all  complained  about  the  quality  of  the  labour. 
Mr.  Keith  and  Mr.  Porrest,  one  an  Aberdeenshire  and  another  a  Lanarkshire  man, 
said  at  the  Ipwich  inquiry  that  they  foimd  labour  more  expensive  in  Suffolk  notwith- 
standing the  lower  rate  of  wages. 

Mr.  Graham,  an  Ayrshire  man,  corroborated  this  view,  and,  though  he  thought 
that  Scotchmen  get  through  more  work,  he  stated  that  he  had  had  comparatively 
little  trouble,  as  he  paid  rather  higher  wages  than  his  neighbours,  and  so  got  the  best 
men.     His  practice  was  to  at  once  discharge  those  who  were  unsatisfactory. 

The  following  statement  was  made  by  another  Ayrshire  man  on  about  300  acres : — 

**  The  working  expenses  are  more  in  Suffolk  than  in  Ayrshire.  The  labour  is  worse* 
and  there  are  more  weeds.  The  Suffolk  labourers  want  much  more  looking  after 
than  Scotchmen.  The  horse-keepers  in  Scotland  do  far  longer  hours.  It  takes  three 
pair  of  horses  in  Suffolk  to  do  what  two  pairs  will  do  in  Scotland.*  I  offered  to  pay 
the  Suffolk  horsemen  the  same  wages  to  do  the  same  hours,  and  they  said  it  would 
kill  them.  I  am  down  on  these  allotments.  They  work  with  their  coats  on  for  you, 
and  take  them  off  to  work  for  themselves  in  the  evening.  Every  cottage  should  have 
a  good  garden,  but  I*d  do  away  with  the  allotment." 

114.  Four  Devonshire  farmers  stated  that  they  found  Suffolk  men  did  not  work 
so  wiUingly  as  Devonshire  men.     They  said  that  the  latter  had  the  masters'  interest 


*  Another  AyrBhire  man  stated  that  th  1 1  nd  was  lighter  and  easier  to  work  in  Ajrshire. 
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at  heart  more,  and  would  work  well  in  their  absence  or  would  work  overtime  to  save 
a  crop  of  hay,  or  to  finish  a  job.  One  of  these  farmers  stated  that  he  now  always 
pays  overtime  in  Suflfolk,  and  that,  in  consequence,  his  men  will  work  overtime 
though  it  goes  against  the  grain  with  them  to  do  so.  . 

All  these  Devonshire  farmers  stated  that  the  Suffolk  men  could  work  hard  if  they 
chose,  and  they  found  that  they  could  get  through  a  great  deal  at  piece-work. 

But  Mr.  Rock,  of  HintoA,  who  had  farmed  four  years  in  Devonshire,  and  had  been 
in  Suffolk  about  eight  monthj9»  expressed  a  contrary  opinion,  saying :  "  The  labour  is 
"  cheaper  here  than  in  Devonshire  and  the  men  work  better." 

The  Devonshire  men  were  paying  their  ordinary  labourers  in  Suffolk  Us.  a  week  in 
December  1894,  and  they  said  that  the  wages  at  that  time  in  the  Barnstaple  Union  of 
Devonshire  were  12s.  a  week  and  a  house. 

116.  Most  of  the  Suffolk  farmers  state  that  the  labour  of  the  present  day  is  inferior  SuflFolk  far- 
to  that  of  former  times,  and  this  is  generally  attributed  to  the  fact  that  so  many  mers  state 
of  the  best  young  men  leave  the  country  districts  to  seek  situsitioBs  on  railways,  ?^*i*^^' 
in  the  police  force,  or  as  draymen  in  to w^s,, though  sopae  say  that  since,  the  Education  raited.^ 
Act  boys  are  not  trained  so  early  to  farm  work,  and  consequently  neither  become  so 
skilled  at  it,  nor  so  wedded  to  it.     The  farmers  at  the  meeting  .at  Wickhambrook 
stated :  "  It  takes  three  m^n  to  do  what  two  used  to  do.    The  stamW  of  the  men  is 
"  not  nearly  so  good,  arid  they  are  not  so  tall  pr  muscular." 

116.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  in  a  county  like  Suffolk,  where  labour  has  been 
curtaOed  in  a  number  of  cases  through  motives  of  economy,  by  turning  arable  land 
to  grass,  or  by  the  use  of  machinery,  whether  the  cost  of  labour  has  increased  or 
decreased  in  recent  years.  Some  farmers,  who  have^  not  curtailed  the  number  of  their 
labourers,  say  that  labour  is  dearer  because  the  men  do  less  work,  and  because  neither 
women,  boys,  or  children  work  in  the  fields,  and  in  consequence  men  have  to  be  paid 
to  do  what  they  used  to  perform. 

Now  the  actual  cash  wages  did  not  vary  much  from  1874  to  1893.  On  Mr.  Walton 
Burretfs  farm,  near  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  ISa.  a  Week  was  paid  from  1874  to  1877,  and 
after  that  12^.  or  lis.  was  paid  down  to  1893.    [Appendix  B.  7  C] 

The  wages  on  Mr.  Fergusson's  farm  at  Thetford,  which  is  just  in  Norfolk,  show  a 
greater  variation,  as  they  reached  14*.  in  1873  and  1874,  and  were  as  low  as  10s.  from 
1886  to  1889,  but  rose  to  I2s.  in  1891  and  1892.  In  1893  they  were  11«.,  and  in  1894, 
Us.  up  to  November,  when  they  were  reduced  to  10s.  [Appendix  A.  7  B.]  In  his 
General  E/oport  to  the  Royal  Conamission  on  .  Labour,  Mr.  W.  C-  Little,  Senior 
Assistant  Commissioner,  showed  that  as  wages  rose  on  this  farm  employment 
decreased,  and  vice  eersdy  when  wages  decreased  employment  increased.  (Vol.  V., 
Parti.) 

Again,  going  back  to  the  fifties  and  sixties,  on  Mr.  R.  Burrell's  farm,  near  Bury 
St.  Edmunds,  the  wages  were  8^.  and  9s.  from  1850  to  1854,  and  between  that  date 
and  1870  they  varied  f  ropa  12s.  to  10s.     [Appendix  A.  7  D.] 

The  cost  of  manual  labour  per  acre  on  a  properly  conducted  farm  was  usually  put 
at  between  30^.  and  38^4  an  acre.    One  large  farmer  I  met  was  spending  40«. 

117-  The  following  are  instances  of  the  proportion  the  cost  of  manual  labour  bore  Proportion 

to  the  value  of  the  gross  produce  on  certain  farms  at  the  following  periods  : —  of  cost  of  la- 

bour to  value 
of  gross  pro- 
duce at  cer- 
No.  I.  ^^^  periods. 


Cost  of 
labour, 
wbether  in- 
creasied  or 
decreased. 


Farniy  690  Acres,  Mia^ed  Soil. 


Average  Cost  of  Labour  in  certt^in  periods  botweeo  1989  and  IS94,  and 
per-centage  of  Cost  of  Iiabour  to  Value  of  Gross  Produce. 


1889-43. 


1868-67. 


1871-75. 


1890-93. 


1893-94. 


836    9 

d. 
0 

15-7 

,    . 

£      8.     d. 
1,026  14     8 

15-8 


£      s.    d. 
984    2     3 

21-7 


£     s,     d. 
928  18    2 

24-7 
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ROTAL  OOMMISBION  ON  A^RICtTLTTTRE  : 


No.  IL 


A  him  of  1,800  acres 

(1,000  uerm  iinble,  Uie  reft 

heath  and  woods). 


Year. 


Per-centage  of 
Cost  of  L&oar 

to  Value  of. 
Gross  Prodace. 


No.  ni. 


Four  farms,  acreage  1,150 
acres  (700  acres  arable). 


Year. 


Per-oentage  of 
Ck>st  of  Labour 

to  Value  of 
(Sross  Produce. 


1874 

1884 
1894 


Percent. 
14- 

33. 

38- 


1877 
1885 
1894 


Per  cent. 
20-8 

29-2 

38- 1 


With  reference  to  the  saving  of  expense  by  the  use  of  machinery,  different  opinions 
were  expressed.  Some  farmers  said  that  they  found  their  labour  bills  were  just  as 
high,  and  that  the  ordinary  staff  of  their  men  had  not  decreased. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Dawson,  who  farms  near  Ipswich,  stated,  however,  that  he  was  saving 
150;,  a  year  by  the  use  of  machinery,  and  that  his  land  was  just  as  clean.  He  said 
that  his  labour  used  to  cost  him  30«.  an  acre,  but  that  now  it  costs  between  249.  and 
25^. 


The  quea- 
tioD  of 
prices  con- 
sidered the 
most  im- 
portant. 


The  bur- 
dens  npon 
the  land. 


X. — Bemedies  and  Suggestions. 

118.  It  has  already  been  indicated  that  the  great  majority  of  landowners  and 
farmers  consider  that  at  the  present  juncture  the  question  of  prices  is  of  paramount 
importance  to  them,  and  that  they  take  but  little  mterest  in  any  others,  which  they 
consider  purely  subsidiary.  The  agriculturists  in  Suffolk  say,  in  effect,  "  We  are 
**  losing  money  and  are  on  the  high  road  to  a  supreme  disaster,  and,  while  this  is  the 
"  case,  to  discuss  questions,  such  as  tenure,  tenant  right,  the  law  of  distress,  marking 
**  foreign  meat,  &c.,'*  is  simply  throwing  straws  to  drowning  men.'*  This  view  was 
expressed  over  and  over  again  during  my  visit  to  the  county,  and  perhaps  a  perusal 
of  this  report  will  indicate  that  some  drastic  remedy  or  clmnge  will  be  required  to 
reclaim  the  land  from  its  deplorable  condition,  and  to  restore  confidence,  capital,  and 
in  many  cases  solvency,  to  the  agricultural  interest. 

At  the  meeting  at  Ipswich,  Mr.  Herman  Biddell  stated :  "  It  is  only  by  getting 
'*  better  prices  for  our  produce  that  we  can  obtain  permanent  and  sensible  relief.'* 

119.  But,  after  the  question  of  prices,  the  subject  of  the  burdens  on  the  land  interests 
landowners  and  farmers  most.  I  have  indicated  that,  in  some  cases,  the  burdens  on 
the  land  are  now  equivalent  to  the  sum  that  farmers  consider  to  be  a  fair  rent  for  the 
land,  for  there  are  instances  of  farms  being  let  on  payment  of  rates,  taxes,  and  tithe. 
And  there  are  many  cases  where  tithe,  rates,  and  taxes  come  to  more  than  the  land^ 
owner  is  getting  as  rent.  It  was  a  common  expression  to  hear  used  "our  raw 
"  material  is  being  taxed  when  we  are  trading  at  a  loss."  It  was  generally  sug- 
gested that  the  agricultural  interest  bore  an  unfair  burden  of  rates  and  taxes,  and  that 
personal  property  should  bear  a  greater  share.  It  would  be  unnecessarily  over- 
burdening this  report  if  evidence  was  quoted  in  support  of  these  universally  expressed 
views ;  but  I  may  say  a  resolution  was  passed  in  favour  of  this  suggestion  at  the 
large  meeting  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  proposed  by  Mr.  Wakelin,  and  supported  by 
Mr.  W.  Biddell,  the  Rev.  F.  B.  Warren,  Mr.  Holton,  and  Mr.  U.  Burrell.  Mr. 
Wakelin,  in  course  of  his  speech,  said  as  follows :  **  If  we  are  not  to  look  for 
"  increased  prices  then  we  must  look  to  a  reduction  in  the  burdens,  which  at  the 
**  present  time  press  unduly  upon  the  land.  I  may  perhaps  be  told  that  this  is  a 
"  small  matter,  and  I  have  been  asked  to  what  extent  the  course  I  propose  would 
**  benefit  me.  My  answer  is  that  it  would  benefit  me  to  the  extent  of  Ss.  an  acre. 
**  That  is  a  small  amount  I  admit,  but  when  we  remember  that  there  are  thousands 
"  of  acres  of  land  which  do  not  represent  that  amount  to  the  owners,  then  I  think 
"  that  it  will  be  agreed  that  it  certainly  means  something." 

At  the  Ipswich  meeting,  Mr.  Keith,  a  Scotch  farmer,  thus  spoke :  "I  don't  think 
''  that  we  have  much  reason  to  complain  of  the  landlords,  but  we  have  a  good  deal  to 
''  complain  with  regard  to  the  burdei^  on  the  land.    The  tax  or  rate  collector  seems 
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^'  to  be  always  at  our  doors.  In  Scotland,  where  I  farmed  very  heavily,  we  were  not 
*'  rated  to  anything  like  the  same  extent." 

To  quote  one  landowner,  Colonel  Bamadiston,  chairman  of  the  West  Suffolk  Oouniy 
Gouncil,  said :  "  Poor  rates,  lunatic  asylum  expenses,  police  and  highway  rates  should 
"  be  borne  by  the  general  public,  i.e.y  by  sums  Tot^  by  Parliament." 

A  witness,  who  farmed  87  acres,  and  also  had  a  business  in  an  agricultural  town  as  a 
cake,  manure,  and  coal  merchant,  thus  illustrated  the  greater  burdens  he  had  to  bear  as 
an  agriculturist  than  a  trader.  "  My  farm  is  assessed  at  9TL  a  year.  My  place  of 
"  business  on  which  I  myself  have  spent  4,000i.  is  assessed  at  56Z.  10«." 

120.  Landowners  and  agents  unanimously  asserted  that  the  imposition  of  the  death  The  death 
duties  would  prove  a  heavy  burden  on  the  land  at  a  time  when  all  available  capital  ^^aties. 
was  required  to  prop  up  a  tottering  industry.     It  was  said  that  their  effect  has  already 

been  shown  in  decreased  expenditure,  and  that  many  properties  v\'ould  be  unable  to 
bear  the  burden  of  the  payment.  The  smaller  landowners,  it  is  said,  will  particularly 
feel  the  imposition  of  these  duties,  particularly  if  their  properties  are  subject  to 
charges.  An  owner  on  about  3,000  acres  writes  :  **  The  death  duties  are  a  cruel  blow 
"  below  the  belt.  My  savings  in  the  shape  of  life  insurances  for  my  younger 
**  childrea  (10  of  them)  will  go  to  pay  these  iniquitous  duties." 

121.  Railway  rates   were  frequently  said  to  be  too  high,   and  the  abolition  of  Itailway 
preference  rates  to  foreigners  over  English  lines  was  often  demanded.     I  was  informed  '•^" 
that  the  small  men  in  the  fen  district  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mildenhall,  who  sent 

up  produce  to  London,  greatly  felt  the  burden  of  railway  charges  for  their  produce 
and  for  the  "  empties,"  and  that  these  charges  combined  with  those  of  the  commission 
agent  almost  swamped  their  profits. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  an  account  given  me  by  a  farmer  near  Mildenhall. 

London,  S.E.,  March  12,  1888. 
Tdegraphic  Address : 
J. W ,  **  London." 

Sold  for  Mr. 

By  J.  W., 

Commission  Salesman. 

No. Market. 

£    8.    d. 
March  10.     40  bags  of  kohl  rabbie,  at  1^.  3rf.     -  -  -  -  2  10    0 

£  9.  d. 
Carriage        -  -  •  -  -  0  18    9 

„        on  empties  -  -  -  0    0    7 

Cartage         -  ...  -  — 

Freight  -  .  -  -  .  — 

Commission  -  -  -  -  -  100 

1  19    4 


By  cheque  enclosed        -  -  0  10    8 

122.  In  my  reports  on  Lincolnshire,  Lancashire,  and  Northumberland  I  discussed  at  Miscel- 
length  the  arguments  adduced  in  favour  of  the  various  suggestions  made  for  relieving  laneous 
the  agricultural  interest.     I  do  not,  therefore,  purpose  on  this  occasion  to  do  more  '^"^^^b- 
than  shortly  indicate  those  which  have  not  already  been  alluded  to  in  this  report. 
[Appendix  B.  8.] 

ta.)  A  duty  on  all  foreign  imports. 

[h.)  A  duty  on  all  foreign  manufactured  articles. 

((?.)  A  duty  on  foreign  barley.* 

(rf.)  A  duty  on  foreign  flour. 

{e.)  Marking  of  foreign  meat,  and  compelling  butchers  to  take  out  a  licence  to  sell  it. 

(/.)  The  repeal  of  the  malt  tax. 

{g.)  That  beer  should  only  be  brewed  from  malt  and  hops,  and  if  other  ingredients 
are  used  they  should  be  indicated  on  a  label. 

(A.)  More  stringent  measures  to  prevent  the  adulteration  of  butter,  and  all  agri- 
cultural produce. 

*  At  the  Ipswich  meeting  Mr.  Herman  Biddell  said:  ^^I  don't  mind  giving  the  agricultural  labourers  the 
*'  wheat,  but  I  do  mind  giving  the  brewers  the  barley." 
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82  BOTA£  OOMMIBSION   ON  AGBICUXTURB : 

(i.)  BorrowiBg  money  at  a  cheap  rate  for  perman^it  improyements. 
Ij.)  Co-operation  in  sale  of  agricultural  produce. 
(A.)  Light  railways.* 

XI.^^— CONCLUStOK. 

123.  In  concluding  this  report  I  desife  to  again  emphasise  my  previous  statements 
that  the  agriculturists  of  Suffolk  are  in  great  straits,  and  that,  unless  help  speedily 
comes  in  the  form  of  a  rise  in  prices,  a  grea-t  disaster,  far  reaching,  and  perhaps  irrevoc- 
ahle  to  a  great  extent  in  its  results,  must  fall  on  landowners,  formers,  and  lahourers. 
Capital  has  been  slowly  drained  fi*om  the  county,  and  the  stage  is  now  reached  when 
it  is  impossible  for  landowners  and  farmers  to  go  on  drawing  from  private  resources 
in  the  hopes  of  better  times  coming.f  A  very  large  number  of  farmers  have  given 
notice  to  quit  at  Michaelmas  1895,^  and  a  large  proportion  of  these  have  no  intention 
of  remaining  on.  It  is  the  opinion  of  both  landowners  and  farmers  that  when  these 
tenancies  expire  a  considerable  area  will  be  allowed  to  go  out  of  cultivation.  I  have 
received  several  letters  from  landowners  saying  that  it  is  theiij  intention  to  abandon 
certain  farms  next  autunm  if  their  present  tenants  go.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that 
some  years  ago  landowners  tried  farming  their  own  land  and  found  that  it  entailed  great 
pecuniary  losses,  and  that,  in  many  instances,  after  losing  heavily,  they  relet  the  land 
at  any  price  to  get  rid  of  it.  In  many  cases  land  will  be  thrown  on  their  hands  in  an 
almost  worthless  condition  next  Michaelmas.  At  present  prices  it  will  certainly  not 
be  worth  their  while  to  farm  it.  Some  few  with  capital  might  attempt  to  do  so  either 
in  the  hope  of  there  being  a  change  for '  the  better,  or  with  the  object  of  giving 
employment  to  the  labourers,  but,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  I  believe  that  landowners 
have  lost  too  much  capital  to  permit  them  iib  risk  losing  more.  An  agent  to  a  nimiber 
of  properties  thus  wrote  in  February  1895  :  "  I  am  fully  convinced  that  landlords  will 
**  not  farm  any  more  land.,  and,  should  farms  become  vacant,  they  will  be  let  go.  In 
"  fact  these  are  now  becoming  my  instructions." 

That  the  acreage  of  derelict  land  is  likely  to  largely  increase  may  be  safely  pre- 
dicted from  the  evidence  already  given,  namely,  that  since  Michaelmas  1894  30  farms 
comprising  3,353  acres  have  been  abandoned.;^  And  anyone  who  will  drive  through 
SuflTolk  and  observe  the  condition  of  the  land;  m  many  districts,  which  is  now  let,  will 
see  that,  if  the  present  tenants  go,  in  a  number  of  cases,  no  new  tenants  would  enter 
upon  the  farms  at  any  rent  in  their  present  condition  and  at  present  prices. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  reporting  to  the  Royal  Conamission  on  counties 
widely  dissimilar  in  character,  and  in  which  the  agricultural  depression  has  made  its 
mark  in  varying  degrees,  namely,  the  counties  of  Northumoerland,  Cumberland, 
Lancashire,  Lincolnshire,  Suffolk,  and  Cambridgeshire.  And,  having  had  this  varied 
experience,  I  say,  after  an  exhaustive  inquiry  in  Suffolk,  and  with  no  desire  to  paint 
the  picture  blacker  than  it  is,  that  agriculture  in  that  county  is  weU  nigh  strangled. 

I  have,  &c. 
(Signed)        ARTHUR  WILSON  FOX, 

Herbert  Lyon,  Esq.,  Secretary,  Assistant  Commissioner. 

Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture, 


*  An  interesting  paper  on  agricultural  tramways  wAs  read  by  Mr.  J.  K.  Rodwell,  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
before  the  West  Suffolk  Chamber  of  Agriculture  in  1882,  of  ^hich  the  following  is  an  extrmt :  **  Steam-carriage 
**  needs  to  be  still  iurther  developed,  m  order  to  give  fanners  the  full  benefit  of  cheap  transport,  and  what  is 
"  required  is  not  so  much  an  extension  of  the  present  system  of  railways  with  stations  at  intervals  along  the  line, 
♦*  fot  that  only  benefits  the  furmers  who  aie  ne^ir  such  stations,  but  take  a  system  of  pick-up  traffic  all  along 
"  the  line,  such  ns  would  be  cari'ied  out  by  agricultural  tramways." 

t  Mr.  Kerry  Rix,  agent  to  Sir  Savile  Crossley,  writes  :  "  The  kill  of  fanning  now  is  want  of  capitjj.  Wages 
•'  are  higher  and  the  quality  of  labour  worse.  My, experience  is  that  men  with  capital  will  not  farm,  risking 
'*  money  for  a  low  return  with  greatly  increased  ianxieiy."  , 

X  I  have  since  leamt  that  the  two  farms  of  566  ^  acres  and  532^  acres  are  definitely  abandoned  (see  para- 
graph 73).  Therefore  the  number  of  farms  abandoned  since  Michaelmas  1894  is  32,  and  the  total  acreago 
4,451  acres. 
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Appbndix  a  1  (B.)- 

Bai.aj«cs  Shbbt  of  an  Abablb  Hbavy  Land  Farm  of  230  Acree  in  Wist  Suffolk,  Bhowing  let,  the  Avenge 

of  5  Yean  1840u44 ;  2nd,  the  5  Years  1863-67  ;  3rd,  the  4  Years  1890-33 ;  4th,  the  kst  Year  1894. 


UlOBIPTB. 

Patmbkts. 

Firodiioe. 

1840-44. 

1868-07. 

1890-9S.    1    1898-94. 

BxpencUtwre. 

1840-44U 

186S-67. 

1880-03. 

1898-94. 

WhMt  - 

488    8    7 

»4    6 

6 

88110    1 

£   9.   d. 

176  10    6 

Manual  labour 

£    9.    d. 
888  16    1 

£     ».d, 
870    9    6 

£     9.d. 
484    9    8 

£     «.d. 
408    9  11 

Btrkj  . 

808  18    7 

606  18 

6 

884  18    8 

866  18    0 

of. 
Oorn,   oake^    fto.  for 

stock. 
Tithes  - 

16    0   6 

- 

8  16    8 

4    8    9 

Beam   - 

-  96    8   0 

68  19 

0 

196    8    8 

'78  18    6 
•  181    8  10 

887    8   6 
68  10   0 

484  19    6 
6114    8 

688  18    1 
46    8    9 

671    0    7 

Peai      • 
Honet  - 

^    _ 

6  16 

0 

_ 

I  87    8    0 

Batei    - 
Taxee    - 

-  88  18    9 

'  87    4    1 
.    7U    6 

16   7    9 
12    3 

-  66    6    8 

cattle  . 

80  10    0 

178  18 

6 

818    4    6 

167  18    0 

Tredeemen's  billt      - 

76   8    8 

61  19    8 

68  18    7 

68    7    4 

Bheap   . 

97    0   7 

17S17 

8 

64  18    8 

99    4    3 

Manure 

14    110 

10S16    0 

48    1    6 

016    0 

Swine   • 

09  10    1 

49U 

7 

864   7    8 

878  18    8 

&0. 

Sundriea 

Deoreaied    value    of 

oom  tilla«ee»  Ac. 
Bent     - 

Profit    - 

iV^o^tf.— Tenant's  capi- 
tal,   i.*.,   value   of 
stock,  onyp,  and  til- 
Iag8a,te.was 

88  16  10 

48  16    6 

97    8    6 

9110    4 

Clover  leed     - 
BMjtokdwkmw 
Powli   . 
Sondriei 

1    9    8    7 

81  6 

82  8 

4 
1 

68    8  10 
117  12  10 

66  17    6 
r  70  17    S 
1    7    S    0 

1  90    7    0 

821    6    0 
S3    8    4 

110    8    6 

800    7  11 
810    8    6 

196    7  10 

160    0    0 
0    3    9 

r  48  IS    6 

1  97  14    6 

160    0    0 

7  18    0 

ijm  6  5 

1,687    9 

8 

1.689  11  11 

1.408  18    2 

1,000   8    6 

1,087    9    8 

1,689  1111 

1,488  18    8 

1.788  18    0 

8,889  14    6 

8,068    8    6 

1,660    0    0 

Appbndix  A  1  (C). 

Accounts  of  a  Farm  in  Wbst  Suffolk  from  1883  to  1894. 

Acreage— 480  acres  arable. 
Soil  is  mixed  day  and  wet  land.    Farmed  on  the  four-  70  acres  pasture. 

course  qrstem.    Ayerage  capital  employed,  6,0001.  ^^q  j^^j^ 

Balancb  Shbbt,  1883  and  1884. 


Bbcbipts. 


Wheat     .  -  - 

Barley      - 

Beans       -  -  - 

Peas 

Seeds 

Sundries  •  •  - 

Hmrsea, 

Sales        •  .  - 

Yaloation 

Shmp. 

Sales 
Yalnation 

BvUoeks. 

Salea 
Valuation 

Pigs. 

Sales 
Yaloation 


Sales,  milk,  &c 
Yalaation 


Sales 
Yaloation 


Cows, 


Fm$U, 


£  s.  d. 

942  5  2 

1,107  2  5 

95  19  9 

181  12  6 

205  0  4 

180  0  0 


880  18  6 
960  0  0 


852  5  6 
1,442  8  0 


1,186  8  2 
80  0  0 


484  17  8 
284  18  0 


81  16  6 
166  0  0 


88  10  1 
20  18  8 


8,565  8  10 


BZ7Kn>ITUBB. 


Bent 

Bates  and  taxes  - 

Laboor  - 

Trade  bills 

Seed  com 

Artificial  manares 

Sandries 


Horses, 


Yaluadon 
Porehases 
Ck>rn 


SJmp. 


Yaloation 
Porofaases 
Caka  and  com 


BuOoeks. 


Yaloation 
Porehases 
Cake  and  com 


Yaloation 
Parehases 
Com 


Pigs. 


Valoatioo 
Porehases 
Cake  and  oOTn 


Yaloation 
Purchases 
Com 


Corns. 


Fowls. 


Profit 


£     s.  d. 

600    0     0 

99     5     0 

1,126  18     1 

241     2     8 

202     7     1 

188  14     6 

11     8  10 

840  10     0 
888  10     6 
848  12  10 

1,418     4     0 
297  18     6 
197     1     1 

121     0     0 
705     0    0 
888  10  10 

161  12    0 

9     0    0 

526    4    4 

158    0    0 
18  10     0 
42  19  10 

18  10    6 
18  17     6 
27  14  10 

529     5     4 

8,565    8  10 

L  8 
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ApPBNDIX  a  1  (C,)— iCOAt. 

Balakos  SHKtfr,  1884  and  1886i 


BaoBiPTf. 


Wheat     - 

Barlej      - 

Oats        -  - 

Peas 

Seeds       - 

Snndriii  - 

Sales 
Yalnatioii 

Shetp, 
Sales 
Yalnatioii 


Sales 
Yalnatioii 


Bulloch. 


Pigs. 


Sales 
Yalnatioii 


Sales,  milk,  &e. 
Yalnation 


FowU. 


Sales 
Yalnation 


Loss 


Bbobipts. 


Sales 
Yalnation 


Sheep, 


BulloekM. 


Sales 


Pigs. 


Sales 
Yalnation 


Cows. 


Sales,  milk  &e.    - 
Yalnation 


FowU. 


Sales 
Yalnation 


A69  18  1 

854  15  0 

126  It  6 

219  13  8 

8  6  6 

148  9  8 


141  12  0 
1,011  0  0 


618  11  S 

996  11  p 


408  7  6 
24  0  0 


571  7  1 
170  10  0 


98  0  6 
168  0  0 


46  6  6 
21  14  8 

528  8  5 


6,727  17  5 


BXPBHDITDBJI. 


Bent 
Bates  a 
IjabOnr  - 
Trade  IrfUs 
Seed  corn 
ArtUlcial 
Sundries 


Yalnation 
Pnrchases 
Ck>m 


Horses. 


Yalnation 

Cake  and  com   - 


Skeep. 


BuOoeks. 


Valuation 
Purchases 
Cake  and'Com 


Valuation 
Com 


Valuation 
Pnrchases 
Cake  and  eom 


Yalnation 
Purchases 
Com 


Pigs. 


Cows. 


Fowls. 


A  s. 

i 

600  0 

0 

69  14 

4 

962  4 

1 

218  16 

1 

248  8 

11 

121  5 

0 

20  12 

7 

960  0 

0 

180  0 

0 

882  16 

4 

1,442  6 

0 

198  1 

4 

80  0 

0 

196  15 

0 

168  4 

10 

264  18 

0 

485  8 

8 

166  0 

0 

6  2 

0 

85  9 

1 

20  18 

8 

2  8 

0 

18  4 

8 

6,727  17    5 


Bai^nci  Shbvt,  1885  and  1886. 


Wheat      - 

Barlej      - 

Oats 

Beans 

Peas 

Seeds 

Sundries  • 

Horses. 

Sales 
Yalnation 


£     s.  d. 

486    7  5 

1,043  18  -9 

105  IS  0 

61     #  6 

898  18  8 

71   11  0 

264  19  7 


814  10    0 
876    0    0 


796    t    4 
718    «    0 


80    0    0 


548  IB    O 
146    4    D 


115  li     1 
124     0    0 


114  18     6 
25  14    8 


BxPSNDITOXa. 


Bent      f 

Bates  and  taxes - 

Labour  -  -  - 

Trade  biHs 

Seedcova 

Artificial  manures 

Sundries .  -  . 

Horses. 

Yalu^ition 
Pnrchases 
Com      - 

Shmp. 
Valimtian 
Puro^asas 
Cake  and  com    - 

Bullocks. 
Yalnation 
Cake  and  com   - 

Pigs. 

Valuation 
Piurehases 
Com     - 

Cows. 

Valuation 
Purchases 
Cake  and  com    - 

Fowls. 
Valuation 
Purchases 
Com      - 

Profit 


6,182  10    8 


A  s.   d. 

540  0    0 

82  2    8 

927  18    7 

281  16     8 


242     4 
22  10 


19  10     8 


1,011  O  0 
100  0  b 
809     4     9 


996  12    0 

87     4    9 

291     8  10 


24    0    0 
1     8     1 


170  10    0 

8    0    0 

467  19     5 


168    0    0 

8    0    0 

48  12     1 


21  14  8 

14  10  8 

84  17  2 

818  11  6 


6,182  10    8 
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Balancb  SHBBiT,  1887  and  1888. 


RiCBlPTB. 


Wheat      r 
Barlej      -     .,  t    • 
Peas 
Seeds 
Sundries  - 

Sales 
Yaloation 

Sales 


Sales 
Valuation 


Sales 
Valuation 


Har$e^. 


Sheep. 


BuUaeks. 


Pig^. 


SaleS)  milk,  &€. 


Safes 

Vahiation 


Caws. 


Fowls. 


£     s.    d. 
591     7     6 
859     5     3     . 
105     6     2     . 
178     4     6    ,  J 
451  la     9     . 

239     5     0 
,     776    0    0 

1           803  10     8 

>      •               ■-  ■     1 

487    -0    6 
1             88     0     0 

1           265    .9  '  il  ' 
250     0    0 

172     4     0 

96  14     6! 
25  19     8,     : 

5^84  19    4 

EZPERDITUBB. 


Balanci  Shbbt,  1886  and  1887. 

RaonPTS. 

KXPBWDITUBB. 

Wheat     - 
Barlej     • 
Beans       - 
Peas 
Oats 

Seeds       - 
Sundries  - 

Horses. 

£    s.  d. 
480    5    3 
895  11     9 

4ft  10,  6 
862  13     9 
186     8     6 
809     4     3 
159     8  10 

Bent       ..... 

Bates  an4  ta»)s  -           -           .           . 

ILaboor   -           - 
.tTradehiDs           .... 

Seed  com           -           -           -           . 
'Axtiflcial  manures           -           .           . 

Bundries  -        .   - 

Horses. 

£     «. 
540    0 

97  16 
926     6 
849     9 
199  18 
145  17 

21     6 

d. 
0 
0 
9 

1 

0 

10 

5 

Sales 
Valuation 

Sheep. 

75  12     6 
988     0     0 

*    t    1 

1 

876     0 

57  10 

285     4 

0 
0 

1 

Sales 

BuUocks. 

978  19     4 

Valuation           -      .     - 

Purchases           ... 

Cake  and  com    -            .            .            . 

Bullochs. 

718     6 

84  13 

174     5 

0 
9 

8 

Sales 

Pigs. 

427  13     8 

I'urchases           .... 
Cake  and  com    .... 

Pigs. 

283     0 
121     5 

0 

7 

Sales 

-            •            -            « 
Cows. 

265     3     6 
81   19     0 

Valuation            .... 
Com 

Cows. 

146     4 
206     8 

0 

1 

Sales,  milk,  &o. 
Vahiatton 

FowU. 

56     8     8 
156  10     0 

Valuation           .... 
Cake  and  com    -           - 

FowU. 

124     0 
20  14 

0 
0 

Sales 
Valuation 

. 

135  15     6 
41     0     ^ 

Valuation           .... 

Purchases 

Com       -           .           . 

25  14 
73     4 
57  14 

8 
0 

7 

Profit     ,     . 

22     6 

8 

5,492     4     9 

5,492     4 

9 

. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

Rent.,    ^ 

- 

- 

- 

540 

0 

0 

Rates  |U)4  taxei 

1  - 

- 

. 

84 

8 

8 

Labour   - 

- 

. 

- 

980  19 

6 

Trade  bills   , 

. 

. 

. 

229 

16 

4 

Seed  pom    ,. 

. 

- 

. 

210 

16 

8 

Artificial,  manures 

- 

. 

177 

1^ 

6 

.Sundries - 

Horses. 

" 

* 

19 

11 

2 

(Valuation 

.            • 

- 

. 

988 

0 

0 

Purchases 

. 

. 

. 

90 

8 

0 

.Com.     .. 

- 

- 

- 

250 

17 

6 

^• 

Sheep. 

Purchases 

. 

. 

. 

546 

0 

0 

Cake  and  com 

Bullocks. 

■ 

• 

80 

16 

9 

Purchases 

. 

-  . 

. 

236 

5 

0 

'  (^ake  and  com 

Pigs. 

185 

12 

4 

Valuation 

. 

, 

, 

81 

19 

0 

Purchases 

. 

- 

. 

128 

3 

0 

Cora 

Cows. 

■ 

" 

195 

4 

7 

Valuation 

. 

. 

^ 

156 

10 

0 

Cake  and  com 

FowU. 

■ 

■ 

18 

1 

11 

Valuation 

•           . 

. 

. 

42 

0 

2 

Purchases 

- 

- 

. 

21 

11 

9 

Com 

- 

- 

- 

48 

2 

6 

Pr 

ofit 

- 

- 

142 

2 

9 

5,834 

19 

4 

J.  4 
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ROTAL  00HMIS8I0K  ON  AORIOULTUBB: 


Appendix  A  1  (C.)— con*. 
Balancr  Shirt,  1888  and  1889. 


BaGIZFTB. 

BZPBHDITUXB. 

1    1    f    •    1    1    1 

Illllll 

iETortsf. 

£     t, 
535    4 
925  11 

12  15 
157     2 
415     1 
162  16 
222  18 

d. 

8 
6 
0 
8- 
0 
5 
4 

Bent       -           ...            - 

Bates  and  taxes  -            -           -           - 
Laboor  -           -           -           -           - 
Trade  bills          .... 
Seed  com           .            -           -           . 
Artificial  mannres          ... 
Sundries             .... 

HoTseSm 

£     «.  d, 
450    0    0 
87    8    2 
1,018  19    2 
800  15     9 
288     1     2 
167     6     0 
188  12     6 

Sales 
Yalnation 

Sh^, 

100  11 
762    0 

0 
0 

Yalnation            -            -            -            - 
Purchases           -            -            -            . 
Com       -            -            -           .           . 

Sheep. 

776     0    0 

55     0     0 

289  10     0 

Sales 

BvUoeh, 

1,158  10 

3 

Purchases           .... 
Cake  and  eorn    .... 

Bullocks. 

981   10     0 
142     0  11 

Sales 

Pigs. 

742     7 

0 

Yalnation            -            -            -            . 
Purchases           -           -           -            - 
Cake  and  com    .... 

Pigs. 

83     0     0 
372  10     0 
200  14     1 

Sales 
Yalnation 

FawU. 

425     9 
107     0 

2 
U 

Yaluation            .            -            .            - 
Purchases           .           .            .           - 
Cora       -           -            -           -           . 

JF^mle. 

250     0     0 

70     0     0 

210  16     7 

Sales 
Yalnation 

-            -           -            - 

86  16 
18  18 

6 
0 

Yalnation           .... 
Com       .           -           -           .           . 

rTOnf           .            -             • 

25  19     8 
24  15     3 

5     7     8 

5,778     1 

1 

5,778     1     1 

Balanos  Shbbt,  1889  and  1890. 


BaoQum. 


Wheal 
Barley 
Beans 
Peas 

Seeds 
Sundries 


Sales 
Yaluation 


Sales 
Yaluation 


£    e.  d. 

714    0  10 

746  12    6 

86    4    8 

95  14    9 

162  18    8 

105    2     6 

Screes* 

. 

^ 

112     0     0 

- 

- 

- 

768    0    0 

Sheep. 

^ 

, 

1,872  12     8 

- 

- 

- 

728    0    0 

\ 


Sales 


Sale 


Blocks. 


Pigs. 


Fowls. 


Sales 
Yalnation 


Loss 


748  14    8 


129  10    0 


86    5     1 
15     7     9 


174  17  10 


BzPflMDITUBS. 


6,491     0     8 


Bent  - 
Bates  and 
Labour  - 
Trade  bills 
Seedoom 
ArCifieial 
Sundries 


Yalnation 
Com 


Pniehases 
Cake  and 


Purchases 
Cake  and 


Yalnation 
Com 


Yalnation 
Purchases 
Com 


MMcreee. 


Sheep. 


Btdloeks. 


Pigs. 


Fowls. 


£    s.  d. 
450    0    0 

65    2    9 
980  11     0 
248     8     6 
208     9     1 

57  10    0 

25  10     1 

762    0    0 
819     6     8 

2,826     6     0 
282  12     5 

444     0    0 
208  17     6 

107     0    0 
11     1     3 

18  18     0 
11     6     9 

19  5     8 

6,491     0    8 
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Appbndi^  a  1  (C.)— oofi^. 
Balancb  Shbvt,  1890  and  1891. 


Bbcbifti.' 


Wheat 

Barley 

BeasB 

Oats 

Peas 

Seedf 

Sundries 


Salet 
ValoAtion 


Salea 
Valnatiozi 


Sales 


Sales 
Valnation 


Sales ' 
Valuation 


Harsei, 


Sheep, 


Bullocks. 


Pigi. 


Fowls, 


A    s,    d. 


684.   8 

1,124  18 

113     5 

32     1 

168     5 


180    0  10 
92     0    5 


96    0    0 
770    0     0 


1,540  17     0 
884     0    0 


648     0     0 


151     6     8 
175  10    0 


185  16    8 
21  17     9 


6,762  17     4 


"EXftttOOUBM, 


Bent 

Bates  and  taxes  - 

labour  - 

Trade  bills 

Seed  com 

Artificial  manures 

Sundries 


Valuation 
Purchases 
Com 


Valuation 
Purchases 
Cake  and  com 


Horses, 


Sheep, 


BvUocks, 


Purchases 
Cake  and  oom   - 


Purchases 
Com 


Valuation 
Purchases 
Com      - 


Pigs. 


Fowls. 


Profit 


A    s. 

450    0 

77  18 

986  10 

804  18 

204    6 

61     0 

15  15 

4. 

0 

1 
0 
9 
6 
0 
4 

768    0 

98  10 

351  18 

0 
0 
8 

728    0 

1,888    9 

318  17 

0 
6 
6 

891     5 
186  16 

0 
6 

144  13 
191  16 

6 
1 

15     7 
47    8 
74  15 

9 

7 
8 

18  6  n 

6,702  17 

4 

Balakob  Shbbt,  1891  and  1892. 


1 

Bbobxfts.                                         1 

Wheat      -           .           -           -           - 

Barley 

Oats          ----- 
Beans        -            - 

Peas 

Seeds 

Sundries  -           -           -           -           - 

Horses. 

Sales 

Valuation             -            .            -            - 

Sheep. 
Sales        .           -           -           -           - 

Bullocks. 

Sales 

Valuation-            -           -           -           - 

Pigs. 

Sales        1           ...           - 
Valuation-           .           .           -            - 

FowU. 

Sales 

Vahiatkm 

£  *.  d. 
728  0  9 
692  11     9 

79  6  0 
127  12  0 
242  7  6 
285  2  6 
100  11     4 

185  15     0 
780     0     0 

1,180  14    0 

1,080  10     6 
108     0     0 

328  18  10 
69     0     0 

51  17     8 
21     6     0 

Bent       .            -            -            .            . 
Bates  and  taxes .... 
Labour  ..... 
Trade  biUs          .            .            .            . 
Seed  com           .           -           .            - 
Artificial  manures 
Sundries             .... 

Horses, 

Valuation           -           .           .            . 
Purchases           .... 
Com 

Sheep. 

Valuation           .... 
Cake  and  com    -           .           -           - 

Bullocks. 

Purchases          .           .           .           - 
Cake  and  com    .            .            .            - 

Pigs. 

Vahiation           .           -           -           - 
Com       .           -           -           -           . 

FowU. 

Valuation           -           .           .           - 
Com       -           -           .           -           - 

Profit 

&  s.  d. 
450    0    0 

58  12     7 

1,029  16    0 

808  18     1 

229  10     0 

57     2     7 

19  18     3 

770    0    0 

92    1     6 

831     8    0 

884    0    0 
184  11     6 

615     0     0 
444     4     3 

175  10     0 
804  19     3 

81  17    9 
86  15     6 

106  18    8 

5,955  18     5 

5,955  18    5 

0    86009* 


M 
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BOTAL  COMMISSION  OK   AGRICULTUBB : 


Appendix  A  1  {C.)—cont, 
Balancs  SttKBT,  1892  and  1893. 


BaoitFTt. 


Wheat 

Bar% 

Oats 

Beans 

Feas 

Seeds 

Sondriet 


Sales 
Valuation 


Hones. 


Sheep. 


Sales 
Valuation 


EuUockt. 


Sales 
Yalnation 


Pigs. 


Sales 
Valuation 


Sales 
Yalnation' 


Fowls. 


A  s.  d. 

472  6  6 

609  4  1 

59  I  2 

104  19  6 

858  6  0 

169  0  10 

181  8  8 


170  16    6 
688    0    0 


908    4     1 
148     0     0 


648  18     6 
104     0     0 


905  11     6 
89  18     0 


57     1     8 
24     1     8 


4^88     6  10 


BzPMHDcnma. 


Bent      - 
Bates  and  taxes  * 
Labour   - 
Trade  bills 
Seed  com 
Sundries- 


Yalaation 
Porehaaes 
Corn 


Porohases 
Cake  and  oom 


Hones. 


Sheep. 


BnUoehs. 


Valuation 
Purchases 
Cake  and  com    • 


Valuation 
Cora 


Pigs. 


Fowls. 


Valuation 
Purchases 
Com 


XTOftt  • 


£  s.  d. 

875  0  0 

70  19  10 

918  5  0 

856  19  7 

888  1  8 

89  8  10 


780    0    0 

45    0    0 

867  14    0 


808  14    0 
167    0    5 


108  0  0 
188  10  0 
889  16    7 


69    0    0 
104  19    9 


91     6  0 

4    0  8 

86    5  9 

40  11  8 


4^88     6  10 


Balance  Subbt,  1893  and  1894. 


BaosiFT8. 


Wheat      - 

Barley 

Beans 

Oats 

Peas 

Seeds 

Sundries    - 

Honss. 

Sales 
Valuation 


Sheep. 


Sales 


Sales 


BvUoeks. 


Pigs, 


Sales 
Valuation 


Fowh. 


[^  £     t. 

189    0 

457  18 

85  17 

30    5 

171  18 

847     1 

88    2 


d. 
8 
6 
7 
0 
9 
0 
9 


Sales 
Valuation 


X«OBf 


95  18    0 
606     0     0 


947  11     6 


608  11     0 


878    8    0 
87     0    0 


66  18    9 
25    8    6 

690     1     9 


4,714    0    4 


EUfUDlTUXB* 


Bent 

Bates  and  taxes  - 

Labour    - 

Trade  bills 

Seed  com 

Artificial  manures 

Sundries' 


Horses. 


Valuation 
Purchases 
Com 


Valuation 
Purchases 
Cake  and  com 


Sheep. 


Btdlochs. 


Valuation 
Purchases  ' 
Cake  and  com    - 


Pigs. 


Valuation 
Com 


Fowls. 


Valuation 
Puiehases 
Com 


£     s.  d. 
850  0  0 

48  0  0 
898  6  0 
864  10  0 
860  15  9 

98  5  0 
7  19  4 

688  0  0 

80  10  0 

878  8  9 

148  0  0 
671  8  0 
109  19  1 

104  0  0 
940  18  6 
157  16  11 

89  19  0 
165  0  6 

94  1  8 

4  19 
49  1  6 

4,714    0 


Total  loii  trom  1883  to  1894     • 

Avenge  annual  loia     •  '\^ 

No  interest  ia  charged  on  capital. 

Nothing  is  ohaijj^ea  for  management. 

Any  houaekiseping  expenses  are  chuged  in  the  account. 


£  s.  d. 
=  204  18  2 
=    18  12    6| 

36  per  oent.  oa  eepitd  snplojwL 
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APPEKDIX. 
Appendix  A  1.  (F.)» 

Account  of  Four  Farms,  about  1 J50  Acres,  fanned  by  the 
Grnbral  Farming  Account  for  the  Year  ending  Mi< 


88 


Tenant,  1892-93. 
1893. 


De. 

£      $. 

d. 

Ce. 

£      5.     d. 

To  Valuation     -            -            -            - 

2,681     4 

6 

By  Hay  and  straw  sold 

201  15  10 

Bstimated  Talne  of  grazing  stock    - 
„             „       hone,  stock,  and 

8,285  13 

0 

Miscellaneous 

528     8     7 

2,656    0 

0 

Lire  stock 

6,588  15     4 

implements. 

Stock  taken  in  to  keep 

88    0    0 

Laboor        -           -           -           - 

2,062    4 

2 

Dairy  produce 

1,302  16  10 

Bent,  rates,  taxes,  and  insurance     - 

1,554     4 

11 

Tradesmen's  bills    - 

498  15 

4 

Com  and  seeds  bought 

779    8 

1 

Com,  meals,  &e.  bought     - 

1,199     1 

6 

Cake           -           .           -           . 

898     2 

0 

Estimated  yalne  of  com  in  hand 

2,745  19     6 

Manure       .... 
Livestock  -           -           -           - 

216  18 
3,010  19 

8 

0 

„           „       grazing  stock 

„            „        lorse,   stock,   and 

8,208     8     6 
}        2,485  18     6 

Stock  let  out  to  feed 

88  14 

0 

implements. 

Sundries  bou^      - 

51     1 

10 

„           „       valuation  - 

2,284  16  10 

Bent  HaTeigate  Island 

200    0 

0 

Profit 

192     8 

4 

19,274     9 

U 

19,274     9  11 

No  interest  charged  on  capital. 

No  honsekeepinff  expenses  induded. 

Nothing  oha^^  for  management. 

Profit  =  2*  1  per  cent,  on  capital  employed. 


APPENDIX  A  2. 


LANDLOBDS'  accounts.    [Paragraph  71.] 
AocouKTs  OF  Lahi)  Fabmbd  bt  Lahdowhebs. 
Appendix  A  2.  (A.). 
A  farm  of  266  acres,  soil,  heavy  land,  capital  employed  abont  2,5002, 

Beceipts. 


Bobjeots. 

188«. 

1886-6. 

188S-7. 

1887-8. 

188M,. 

1889-90. 

18«hl 

1891-8. 

1898-8. 

1808-4. 

BOTMSSOld       > 

e   ».  d, 
7    0    0 

£    «.  d. 

£   «.  d. 

£     9. 

9    6 

d. 

£    B.    d, 

2818    6 

£    9,   d. 

£   9.  d. 
8618    6 

£    9.  d. 

£   9.  d. 

16    0    0 

£    9.    d. 

Gattle     ^ 

6    6    0 

84    0    0 

186    8    6 

119    6 

187  16    8 

847  17    8 

186    8    8 

178  16    0 

106    1    0 

806  10    0 

Sheep     „       - 

46  10    0 

»4    6    6 

129  16  U 

168    1 

178  16  11 

847  11    8 

197    6    8 

141  14    6 

187    9    8 

806  18  11 

PIgg        „       .         . 

120    4    4 

166    7  11 

140  11    6 

188    9 

186  14    8 

188    6    0 

164  16    0 

186  16    1 

806    1    J9 

180  16    9 

Wheat    n 

— 

181    2    6 

174    8    0 

804  16 

86812    8 

196    9    0 

876  18    6 

840  11    9 

170  17    0 

167  16    6 

Bariey    »       - 

— 

814  14    6 

860    6    9 

888    8 

825  18    9 

878  18    7 

878  16    9 

874  U    1 

801    4   9 

168    4    0 

0»ti 

- 

108    0    0 

68  18    0 

68  10 

66    9    6 

66    0    0 

S8  16   0 

67    4    0 

6618    0 

49  10    0 

Beans     h 

- 

60  16    0 

73  16    0 

68  17 

64    0    0 

68  18    9 

67    6    8 

98    8    9 

88  10    8 

88    1    6 

PCM          » 

— 

80    0    6 

60    7    0 

27  16 

68  16    8 

88    6    0 

89    0   0 

18  16    0 

88  16    0 

6    6    0 

Hajr  and  stmv  sold 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Glover  sold     • 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Boots     „ 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

-• 

- 

-• 

- 

— 

Linseed^ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

,- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Tares     „ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

-J 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Daily  and  poultry 

48    4  10 

69    a    4 

60    8    6 

78    9 

0 

108  11    8 

101    0    7 

86    6    1 

98  18    8 

90    3    6 

86  10    1 

•        81    8    0 

40    7    0 

86  19    1 

84    0 

7 

46  19    8 

68  17    0 

6    8    6 

10    9    8 

4  10    6 

916    6 

Bents  receired 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

.    68    9    0 

6118    0 

6112    6 

47  13    6 

Valuation  of  Utb  and 
dead  stook  in  hand 
at  end  of  year 

8*008  19    8 

8,071  18  10 

2.116  18  11 

9,310    7 

8 

8,278  16    6 

2,190  14    4 

1,940  19    2 

1.792  10    0 

1,610    6  10 

1,600    6    9 

By  balance      - 

196    2    0 

86718  11 

897    9    4 

- 

18116    6 

280  16    6 

488  16    6 

860    8    9 

440  18    8 

8018    i 

Totals 

•    2,664    8    6 

8^781    6  11 

8,646    0    6 

8,681    0 

8 

8,885    8  10 

8380    8    6 

3.788    2    7 

8,666    1    3 

9,880    3    4 

8,986    1  11 

M  3 
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ROYAL  OOMMISSIOK  OK  AOBICULTURE : 


Appbndix  a.  2.  (A.)«cofi/. 
Patmbnxs. 


Sttbieeta. 

1884-5. 

1885-6. 

1886-7. 

1887-8. 

1888-91 

1889-90. 

1890-1. 

1891-8. 

1898-8w 

1808H. 

Yalimlkm      lite  Md 
deadstock  *n  hand 
at   oommcnoeiiient 
of  jear. 

BMitandintanwt      - 

Tithes,  ratoa  and  taiM 

Fam  lahonrtn' wafBi 

Steam  thiMhing       - 

Steam  cnltiYmtiiiK     • 

TnTeUingandfre^t 

Blaokimith,    oarpen- 
ter,Ac 

Teteriiiai7      - 

Implementi    - 

Fann  stmdriei 

Intnrance 

Beer  and  brewing     • 

Hones  bou^t 

cattle      n     • 

Sbeep      ,      . 

Pirn 

Ptonltiy    n      - 

Oa^e        »      • 

Goneml  feeding 

Manores 

Seed,  com,  Ac 

Barley,  88  ooombes  sold, 
from  Wadgells  and 
credited  in  error    to 
Ketton. 

Balance  Or.  profit      - 

£    9.  d. 
440   5   0 

265    0   0 

96    2  10 

8  12    0 

878  17    9 

28  15    2 

7    6   0 
24    8    6 

112    6 
102    110 

29  17    7 
110    0 

800  6  0 
106  5  0 
192    8   0 

68  15  0 
0    5    0 

88  15  0 
812    5    2 

27  10   0 

99  10    8 

£   9.  d, 
2,098  19    8 

266  16   6 

99  18   5 

5    0    0 

848  18  7 
45  15  5 
8111    6 

18  15    8 

8  11  0 
18  8  2 
22    4  11 

2  17    6 

12  10   0 
187    5    0 

109  16    1 

4fi7U   7 

81  17   0 

84  18    6 

£    9.   d. 
2^12  10 

266  16  6 
99  18  5 
12  10    0 

848  9  11 
28  15    7 

15    6    8 

018   6 

38  18  11 
80    0    5 
217    6 

26    5    9 
55  10   0 

9  5  6 
89    7   8 

288  0  8 
48    8    9 

184    8    0 

£    9.    d. 
2^15  18  11 

806  16  6 
88  8  0 
15  19   0 

84518  10 
84    9    1 

18U   8 

811    4 

87    4    8 

86  17U 

8  17    6 

80    0    0 
12  10   9 
68  18   6 

0  2  9 
8917    8 

292  12  7 
46    0    0 

184  14    0 

72  15    2 

£    9.  d. 
2,810    7    2 

269  19  4 
8615  11 
15  10    0 

848  18  8 
85    6    6 

12    5    8 

110    0 

19  8    8 
26  18    9 

2  17    6 

11    0    0 
98  15    0 

20  10    0 
20  10    0 

108  11    0 
851    8    6 
8810   0 
89    7    2 

£    9.   d. 
2^278  16   5 

271  7  0 
80  14  2 
15  10   0 

858  8  4 
88    7    0 

15    8   4 

8  9  0 
86  18  5 
20  18   8 

8  17    6 

65    0   0 
14  10    0 
46    0    0 

148  14    0 

840   7    8 

74  17    0 

98    4  10 

£    9.   d. 
9,190  14   4 

874  6  6 
77  17  8 
8  15    0 

88011  6 
39    6  P 

1818   9 

8  11  8 
1510  9 
84  16  11 

8  17    6 

58    8    6 

86  10    0 
70   7    0 
6    6    0 

84  18  10 
828    5  11 

28  4  0 
100   6   0 

£   9.  d. 
1349  19   8 

878    8   8 

99    7   5 

7  5   9 

894   1    5 
89  18    4 

9    8   7 

84  16  10 

911    6 
84   8    6 

88  15    6 

8  17    6 

6    6    9 

80    9   0 

78    0    0 

810   0 

8    8   9 

78  18   6 

849  15   8 

56    8    6 

107  19   8 

68   0    9 

£   9.  d. 
1,798  16   0 

874   6    6 
74  15    9 

7  5   9 
971  17    4 

89   8    6 

9   8    9 

87   7   1 

818   t 

8  5  10 
86    8    8 

8  17    6 

18  9    0 
08  10   0 

19  5    6 

96   9    7 
868   6    6 

40   0   0 
114  19    4 

£   9.  4. 
Um   610 

807    S  S 

80    9  <• 

7   5  • 

886   8  8 

9   6  0 

01011 
14   8  S 

5   9  9 

49  1810J 
88U  2 

7610  Oi 

68   2  6 

810  0 

08   5  0 
278   8   2 

86  10  0 
84  17   0 

Totals 

2,554    8    5 

8J81    6  11 

8,546    9    5 

8,681    0    8 

8325    8  10 

8380    8   0 

8,788    8   7 

8365    1    8 

8329    8    4 

8326  1711 

*  The  hna  was  charged  with  tithe  in  1898,  but  not  in  1894. 


£    9.   d. 
Totfaio88fW)m  1884  to  1894        =2,477    4    8 

{=:     247  14    51 
=  9-8  per  cent,  on  oapitd  emplojed. 
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AFFISNBIX:. 

APPENDIX  A  2.  (C). 
Vallby  Farm,  Aoton,  Suvvolk. 
Fanned  bj  Rev.  Sir  Williain  Parker,  Bart. 
Michadmas  1892  to  Micfaaelxnas  1893. 


23  acrea  permanent  paature 
32  „  temporary  pasliire, 
91     „    arable. 

146 


EXPBITDITUBB. 


YfthiAtioii  at  th«  beginning  of  the  Yon  :— 
OfttUe 


PlKi 


OiloOe 
Barley 
llay 
Stover 


Tithe- 
lUtet- 
Sheep- 
PIgi    . 


Seed  ooam 
Manure 
Oae  . 


Other  feeding  itufls 

Labour:— 
Wages    . 


Bugine  and  thrashing 

Beer 

Harrett- 

Saddler 

Smith 

Implements  and  repairs 

Yarloui:— 
Intnranee 


Yeterinaiy  surgeon 
Bailiff's  harvest 
Yarioot  • 


InteNat  at  4  per  cent, 
capital   . 


90   e   0 


IM   6  0 

M  12  0 

912  0 

2    6  0 

Oil  6 

6    0  0 

SB    0  0 


23  16    0 
0    8    0 


on  1,000^  borrowed 


£   «.  d. 


268  18    0 


18    0    6 


42    0    0 


26    9    9 

7  18    8i 


28  19    0 
6    14 

10  10    0 

80  12    8 

173  16    6 


li 


168  8 
16  7  11 
8  16  4 
41    8    4 


4  19  10 
16  6  11 
19  16    6 


2  10  0 

2  18  6 

2  10  0 

10    1  8 


40    0    0 


e  9,  d. 


824    7    6 


88    8    61 


908  18    6 


220  14    8) 


41    2    2 


17  19    9 
40    0    0 


£1/)14  10  0 


Rbcbifn. 


Stock:— 
Cattle 


PIgt 

Fowls 

Com:— 
Wheat 


Bariey    - 

Peas       .         .  . 

Oarting  for  the  estate 
Yahiation:* 

Sheep 

Pigs  .                   • 

48  sacks  wheat  at  17«.  • 

6     M  tares  at  6ti.     • 

4     »  oatsatl0t.6<l. 

66     „  „   at9#.'.       . 

16     ^  peasatlSf. 


•BalanoeDr. 


206    2  0 

86  19  0 

4016  0 

16  12  0 

2    2  0 

24  16  0 

9  16  0 


188  16  0 

68    4  0 

60  12  0 

8717  0 


96  11  0 
71  16  0 
28    0   0 


248    1    t 


96    0    0 


«   s.d. 


884   8   0 


198    7 
4   8    6 


886    1    • 

146    6    6 


iBl,014  10   0 


*  No  rent  paid,  and  no  interest  diaiged  on  capital   Loss  =  about  II.  an  aore. 
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BOYAL  OOMMISSiSK^^dir  A6BI0ULTUBE ; 


Appkndix  a  2.  (C.)— con^fniMdL 
Michaehxus  1893  to  MichMlmas  1894. 


BZPJUIDlTIi  JKB. 


Sbcbiftb. 


Valuation  at  the  beginning  of  the  Year  f 


Sheep 
Pigs 

Wheat 
Tares 
OatB 
Peas 

Tithe. 


206    2    0 
M19    0 


40  16  0 

U  12  0 

26  17  0 

915  0 


7    2    0 
Pigs 8    0  10 


Seed  oats,  barley  and  seeds  bought 

Manures        .... 

Oake  -  .  .  .  - 

Other  foods  .... 

Wages 

Thrashing     • 

Bear  ..... 

Har?Mt 


BricUajer    • 
Implements  and  repairs 
Insnranoe 


Bate  - 
dandles 
Stallions' fees 
Bearing  fowU 
Yarious 


£   §,  d. 


a«8   1   0 


98   0   0 


S5    2  10 
811    6 


46  2    4 

8  8    9 

100  6  U 

112  0    6 


188  16  101 

3  10    3 

019    4 

64    0    0 


8  14  8 
611  0 
86    911 


2  10  0 
16  6 
0  8  6 
0    4  7 

3  0  0 
2    1  10 

26    4  1 


£  «.  d. 


Stock  sold:— 


Pigs 
Fowls 


Com  sold :— 
Wheat   - 


Barley    • 
Carting  far  estate  • 


896   1   0 


88  14   8 


10   2  10 


265  18    6 


Yarious 

Valuation  at  end  of  year  :— 

She^   -         .         . 
Pigs      . 

28  sacks  wheat  al  9«.6<2. 
46     »    barl(7  at  10«.  Sd. 
46     ,,     oats  at  9«. 
82     „     beans  at  15** . 
28  bu^els  tares  at  4r.  6d. 


£   t.d, 

241    8  0 

812  0 

18    6  0 

28    1  8 

20    6  0 

24    0  0 

6    6  0 


197    6    14 


46  16    7 


*3aUuiceDr. 


84  14   6 


£924    8    0) 


£  9,  d. 

206  2    0 

142  4   8 

9  8    0 


80    6    0 
88  16    0 


4  6  0 
1  12  2i 
0    4    9 


256    0    0 


86  18    8 


£   t.  d. 


36714  8 


69   1   0 


6    lUi 


841  IB   8 
140  12   7 


8   H 


*  No  rent  paid,  and  no  interest  charged  on  capital.   Loss  «  about  1^  an  acre. 
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BOTAL  COMMISSION  ON  AOBIOULTUBE : 

APPENDIX  A  4.    [Paragraphs  58  to  62.] 


Reductions  in  Rknt. 


APPENDIX  A  4.  (A.). 


Reductions  in  Rent  from  1877  to  1894  on  22  fturms  of 
an  Owner,  which  are  situated  in  four  Poor  Law  Unions. 


Acreage 

Rent. 

Tithe. 

D^ 

District 

crease 
per 

cent. 

Aimble. 

Fte- 
tore. 

Total. 

1877. 

1894. 

Acreii. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

£ 

6 

1.  GKfttWfUdmg- 
field. 

14fi 

12 

164 

246 

160 

38'7 

..      .      . 

63 

- 

63 

130 

60 

61-5 

8. 

114 

14 

128 

230 

100 

66-6 

4. 

70 

6 

75 

136 

26 

84*4 

S.Oookfleld 

204 

56 

200 

294 

244 

17-0 

206 

96 

281 

390 

200 

48-7 

7.  Hitchun 

37 

2 

39 

70 

46 

35-7 

8.  Norton  - 

36 

14 

60 

122 

60 

59*0 

9.       ..       - 

77 

60 

127 

268 

160 

41-8 

10.  Thnnton 

112 

14 

126 

276 

160 

46-4 

11. 

63 

IS 

76 

165 

100 

39-3 

12.  Whepitead      - 

263 

« 

318 

460 

260 

47-9 

13. 

- 

116 

237 

100 

57-8 

14. 

88 

30 

119 

212 

100 

62-8 

15.  BwlweUAsh    - 

96 

19 

114 

222 

38 

82-8 

16. 

90 

10 

100 

178 

60 

71-9 

17.  Hepwoiih 

188 

20 

206 

363 

80* 

77-9 

18. 

66 

12 

77 

100 

40f 

60-0 

19.  BnuUeld 

60 

10 

70 

126 

40 

68-0 

20.  Groton  - 

266 

46 

300 

680 

300 

43-3 

21.         .,     . 

150 

9 

168 

266 

190 

28*2 

22.LiiidJQ7 

96 

5 

100 

146 

70 

51-7 

- 

3.010 

5471 

2,523 

49*8 

*  Outgoing!  only  paid  1^  tenant, 
t  fusing  to  701.  in  eight  years. 


Appendix  A  4.  (B.). 


Reductions  in  Rent  on  a  Propebty  in  East  Suppolk 
from  1881  to  1894. 


Name  of  Fann 

and 
where  sitnate. 

Contents. 

Old  Bent 
of 

1881.* 

New  Bent 

of 

1884. 

Decrease 

percent 

In  Marle^foTd, 

A.  B.    p. 

£  9.  d. 

£  §.   d. 

1.  Marlesford  HaU. 
park,  woods,  and 

*) 

Vioe  1  8 

183  10    0 

288    0    0 

+  76*6 

2.  Sporting  • 

^ 

3.  HaDftyrm 

342    0    3 

418    0    0 

208    0    0 

50-2 

4.  Common  farm     • 

75    2  31 

102    0    0 

46    0    0 

55-8 

6.  Upper     common 
farm  and  two 
cottages. 

69    019 

106  13    0 

50    0    0 

53*9 

6.  Milestone  Farm  • 

143    1  12 

224    0    0 

135    0    0 

39-7 

7.  Bridge  Farm  (in 
part). 

21    3  81 

28    0    0 

18    0    0 

35-7 

17.  HiPHonse 

1    1  80 

40    0    0 

40    0    0 

- 

18.  Cottages  . 

3    1  30 

81  14    0 

84  17    0 

+    3-7 

19.  Allotments 

8    3    9 

13    6    6 

11    8    8 

13-4 

InParhcm, 

8.  Green  Farm 

80    226 

52  10    0 

30    0    0 

48*8 

In  Great  Qlemham. 

9.  Paul's    or    Park 
Fkrm. 

187    3  39 

246    0    0 

162  16    0 

M'6 

10.  Teppers  Farm    • 

134    2  10 

130    0    0 

66    0    0 

WO 

In  SwefUng, 

11.  HaU  Farm 

824    SSO 

376    0    0 

150    0    0 

60*0 

94    336 

120    0    0 

40    0    0 

66*6 

13.  Office  Farm 

114    1  30 

190    0    0 

60    0    0 

68*4 

14.  HaU   Farm   and 
sporting. 

244    3  16 

330    0    0 

130    0    0 

61*6 

In  Camp$ey  A»he. 
( 

ppor«n| 

Tithe  I 
16    0    OS 

^ 

16.  JoUjr  Farm 

►     89*0 

v 

106    0    0 

108  10    0 

50    0    0 

) 

16.  Woods  n  d 

16    2  38 

- 

- 

- 

1,990    3  32 

2^74    1    0 

1,296    0    8 

49*8 

Tenants  paying  tithe. 
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APPENDIX  A  5.     [Paragraph  27.] 

Particulabs  aa  to  Rent,  Land  on  the  Ownbrs^  Hands,  Mansions  Lbt,  &o.,  in  certain  Unions. 

Appendix  A  5.  (A). 
MuTFOBD  and  Lothinoland  Union. 


Parish. 

Area 
involuntarily 

Farms  Abandoned. 

Properti 

esSold. 

Mansion  let 

No.  of  Acres 
let  for  under 

firmed. 

No. 

Acreage. 

No. 

Acreage. 

10«.  an  Acre 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Ashby       - 

70 

None 

— 

None 

— 

None 

None 

Bambj     -           -           - 

None 

None 

— 

None 

— 

None 

None 

Belton       - 

None 

None 

— 

None 

— 

None 

♦None 

Blondeston 

None 

None 

— 

1 

207 

None 

None 

BradweU  - 

None 

None 

— 

2 

575 

None 

None 

Bnigh  Castle 

None 

None 

— 

9 

t868 

None 

None 

Carlton  Colville    - 

None 

None 

— 

1 

13 

None 

2S5 

Corton      - 

None 

None 

— 

2 

t500 

None 

None 

Flixton      - 

None 

None 

— 

1 

135 

None 

None 

Gisleham  -            -            . 

None 

None 

— 

3 

198 

None 

None 

Gunton     - 

None 

None 

— 

1 

{240 

None 

None 

Herringfleet 

None 

None 

— 

None 

— 

1 

90 

Hopton     - 

None 

None 

— 

4 

t850 

None 

None 

Kessingland 

80 

None 

— 

8 

874 

None 

None 

Lonnd       .            .            - 

180 

None 

— 

None 

— 

None 

None 

Mutford    -            -            - 

120 

None 

— 

1 

185 

None 

None 

Oulton 

None 

None 

— 

7 

430 

None 

None 

Pakefield  - 

None 

None 

— 

8 

160 

None 

None 

Rnshmere  -           -            - 

None 

None 

— 

None 

— 

None 

None 

Somerleyton 

None 

None 

— 

None 

§773 

None 

None 

Total      - 

450 

None 

— 

48 

5,507 

1 

325 

*  This  inolndes  Lonnd  and  Ashby. 

f  These  were  not  in  consequence  of  agricultural  depression. 

t  These  properties  haye  mostly  been  sold  by  the  mortgagees  at  less  than  half  their  original  ralae. 

§  Except  some  worthless  heatii  land. 
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R07AL  COHMISSIOir  ON  AaRICULTURE : 


Appbndix  A  6.  (B.). 

C08FOBD  Union. 
Particulars  as  to  Rrnt,  Land  on  Owhkrs'  Hands,  Arandonbo  Farms,  Mansions  Lrt,  &o. 


1. 

2. 

8. 

4. 

No. 

6. 
Ko. 

Parish. 

Area  of  Land 

farmed 
inyolontarily 

by 

Landowners. 

No.  of  Farms 
totally  abondoned 
and  their  Acreage. 

No.  of  Properties 

sold  since  1880  and 

total  Acreage. 

of  Acres 

not  worth 

more  than 

Iff.  an  Acre 

tithe  free 

as  rent 

of  Land- 
owners 
whose 
Idansions 
are  let  to 
Strangers. 

Remarks. 

No. 

Acreage. 

No. 

Acreage. 

A.     B.   p. 

▲.    B.  p. 

▲.    r.   p. 

Aliham  - 

760    0    0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bildeston 

171     0    0 

2 

56     0     0 

1 

With  reteenee  to  question 
(8)  B.D.C.  reports  that 
680  acres  haye  ftdlen 
into  the  hands  of  the 
mortgagees. 

Boxford  - 

— 

— 

^ 

2 

885    0    0 

— 

— " 

Brent  Eleigh 

550     0     0 

1 

228    0    0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Brettenham 

700     0     0 

1 

61     0     0 

— 

— 

— 

1 

ChelBworth 

— 

— 

— 

1 

72    0    0 

— 

— 

Cockfield 

640     0     0 

2 

99     0     0 

— 

— 

200 

— 

Ko  mansions  in  parish. 

Edwardston 

90    0    0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Elmsett  - 

— 

— 

— 

8 

140    0    0 

— 

— 

Groton   - 

220     0    0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Hadleigh 

1,000    0     0 

— 

— 

4 

200    0    0 

-. 

— 

No  large  hindowners  or 
mansions  in  this  parish. 

Hadleigb  Hamlet 

140     0     0 

— 

— 

1 

20     0    0 

— 

— 

mtcham- 

898     0    0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Kersey    - 

100     0     0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Eettlebaston 

175     0     0 

— 

— 

2 

172    0    0 

— 

I^ayenham 

1,240     0    0 

— 

— 

8 

400    0     0 

— 

Layham • 

40     1   12 

6 

819     1  88 

1 

B.  D.  C.  reports  that  there 
are  1,879a.  2r.  Ip. 
farmed  by  15  owneis, 
but  whether  inyolon- 
tarily or  not  he  cannot 
say. 

Lindiey  - 

— 

— 

— 

■~~ 

— 

110 

— 

No  mansions  in  parish. 

Miiden    - 

810     0     0 

" 

" 

1,825 

" 

question  4,  reports  that 
eyery  acre  comes  vnder 
this  heading. 

^[onks  Eleigh     - 

595     0     0 

— 

— 

4 

580    0    0 

— 

— 

Nanghton 

110     0     0 

— 

— 

2 

140    0    0 

— 

— 

Kedging. 

— 

— 

— 

2 

201     0     0 

— 

— 

Polstead- 

470     0     0 

800 

With  reference  to  qnestion 
1,  9.  D.  C.  reports  that 
there  are  "more  to 
follow"  next  Michael- 
mas. 

Preston  • 

500     0     0 

1 

35     0     0 

2 

820     0     0 

200 

With  reference  to  qnestion 
8,  B.  J>.  C.  repOTts  that 
the  two  fimns  haye  been 
taken  possession  of  by 
the    mortgagees,    there 

1 

being  no  sale  fbr  same. 

Semer     - 

— 

^__ 

- 

2 

290     0     0 

— 

— 

Thorpe  Morieux  - 

190     0     0 

1 

276 

B.  D.  C.  reports,  with  re- 
ference to  qnestion  5, 
that  there  are  two  good 
fannhonses  let  to  stew- 
ards. 

Wauisham 

85     1  28 

— 

— 

3 

58     2     8 

— 

— 

Whatfield 

— 

— 

— 

1 

88    0    0 

— 

— 

Touls 

8,934     3     0 

5 

418     0     0 

40     1 

3,892     0     6 

2,411 

4 
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ROYJLi.  COMMISSIOiJ  OJJ   AOBIOULTURE : 

APPENDIX  A  6.     [Paragraphs  60  and  51.] 


Fall  in  Pbicbs. 


Appendix  A  6.  (A.). 


The  Valus  of  an  Acre  of  Wheat  and  Barley  from 
1883  to  1893  ^n  Mr.  Arthur  Qoldsmith'b  Farm 
(650  acreB)>  $Ai>i8TOK. 

(These  totals  include  all  tail  corn.) 


Year. 


1888 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1898 
1894* 


Wheat. 


Total 

Amoont 

made. 


942  5  2 

569  18  1 

486  7  5 

480  5  3 

591  7  6 

714  0  10 

535  4  8 

634  8  1 

728  0  9 

472  6  6 

189  0  8 


Value  per 
Acre. 


9i 

0 

1^ 

1 

8 
5  11 

10  llf 
9  1 

16  4^ 
5  2 
7  0 


A  s. 
8  17 

7  1 

8  2 
7  10 
6  14 
6  5 
6 
7 
9 
4 
3 
4 


Barlej. 


Total 

Amount 

made. 


£   «. 

1,107  2 
854  15 

1,048  18 
895  11 
859  5 
746  12 
925  11 

1,124  18 
692  11 
609  4 
457  13 


Value  per 
Acre. 


9    7 

7  11 

8  0 
7  4 
6  16 

6  15     9 

7  2 
7  18 
6     3     8 
6     4 

3  19 

4  1 


Appendix  A  6.  (B.) 

The  Value  of  an  Acre  of  Wheat  and  Barley  at  the 
Rendlesham  Farm  and  the  Eyke  Farm. 


Yeaf. 


1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1888 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1898 
1894* 


Wheat. 


Barley. 


£    M, 

8  18 

7     7 


8 
9 
7 
8 
6 

6  18 
8  10 

7  13 

8  6 


d, 
1| 
5l 

5^. 

5 


16  10^ 
■^     5 

.3 

8 

5  4  11^ 
7  14    4} 

6  11     4 
4  15  10^ 

6  5     5 

7  16 

8  1 

3  18 

4  3     5 
8  12     6 


£  t.      d. 

8  10     8f 
6     8  11} 

9  5     4} 

5  17     7 

6  14 
5 
9 
8 

19 
14 

13  11 
12 


6  16 


0 
6 

H 
lU 

5 
1 
0 


Wheat. 


«.  d. 
0  1 
8  11 


7  7  10* 
6  18    8f 

8  8    6{ 


7  17 
6  16 
6    0 

8  11 
6     9 


8  14 
8  10 


1 
4 
0 


Barlej. 


These  figures  are  based  on  prices  obtained  up  to  April  1,  1895. 


APPENDIX  A.  7.     [Paragraphs  100,  102  and  103.] 
Labour. 


Appevdix  a  7.  (A.) 

Number  of  Farmers,  Labourers,  &o.  in  the  County 
of  Suffolk  in  1871,  1881,  and  1891. 


CUss 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

Suffolk. 

Fanner,  grazier  -           -           - 

4,654 

4,026 

3,724 

Farmer's  son,  brother,  grandson. 

nephew           -            -            - 

1,801 

1,164 

1,042 

Farm  bailiff 

746 

934 

908 

Agricultural  labourer     - 

38,8561 
238/ 

35,515-f 

♦38,643 

Farm  serrant  (indoor)  -        >    - 

*562 

Shepherd            -            .            - 

733 

769 

774 

Nurseryman,   seedsman,  florist. 

gardeoerf       -            -            - 

2,195 

2,581 

3,049 

llorsekeepert     -            -            - 

]       — 

— 

— 

Agricultural  machine  proprietor. 

1 

attendant       ... 

1         92 

224 

285 

Drover  .            -            -            - 

1         91 

71 

90 

Gamekeeper 

457 

512 

648 

Total 

49,358 

45,796 1 

♦44,113 
♦55« 

Appendix  A  7.  (B.) 
Current  Rate  of  Weekly  Wages  paid  to  ordinaiy 
Labourers  dnrinff  certain  Years  on  Mr.  Fergus- 
son's  Farm,  near  Thetforo. 


*  In  the  Census  of  1891  persons  who  were  in  the  Census  Returns  of 
1871  snd  1881  classed  under  "agricultural  labourer,  farm  servant,  and 
cottager  "  were  given  under  two  heads,  viz.,  "agricultural  labourer, 
farm  servant "  and  "  horsekeeper,  horseman,  teamster,  and  carter." 
The  italic  figures  in  the  1891  column  show  uie  number  of  the  latter 
and  the  Boman  figures  the  number  of  the  former  class. 

t  In  the  Census  Returns  of  1871  and  1881  gardeners  were  shown 
partlj  in  the  domestic  class  and  partly  in  the  agricultural  class,  but. 
m  the  Returns  for  1891  they  were  all  included  in  the  agricultural 
class.  The  figures  in  the  above  table  for  1871  and  1881  include  both 
classes. 

t  The  nersons  classed  und«>r  "groom,  horsekeeper,  horsebreaker "  in 
the  Cengus  Returns  of  1871  ana  1881  are  included  with  "coachman. 
"  cabman,  groom.  &c."  in  the  Returns  for  1891.  and  have  therefore  not 
been  given  in  the  above  table. 

In  1891  only  persons  of  and  above  lOyears  of  tan  are  inohided  in  the 
o-Tcnpation  Returns  of  England  and  Wales,  and  the  same  is  believed  to 
be  the  case  in  the  Returns  for  Scotland. 

In  the  Census  Returns  for  Scotland  for  1881  and  1891  farmers'  sons 
under  15  years  of  age  were  included  with  children  or  scholars*  and 
in  order  that  the  numbers  in  the  above  tables  maybe  comparative,  only 
armers*  sons  of  and  above  16  are  included  in  thel8  1  figures. 


Weekly  Wages  of  Ordinary 
Labourers. 

Total  Labour  BUI. 

Farm  822  acree  Arable. 

996    „     Meadow, 

Heath,    and 

Years. 

May. 

November. 

Plantation. 
1,818  acres. 

s.   d. 

jr.   d. 

£       ».   d. 

1869 

9     6 

9    6 

944    5    6 

1870 

10     0 

10    0 

978  19  11 

1871 

10     6 

11     0 

948  18  10 

1872 

18     0 

13    0 

1,107  14    9 

1878 

14     0 

14     0 

1.072  17     8 

1874 

14     6 

13     0 

1,088  17     8 

1875 

18     0 

18     0 

1,069    5     7 

1876 

18     0 

18     0 

1,063  18     5 

1877 

18     6 

14     0 

1,126     6     2 

1878 

18     6 

18     0 

1,163  18     8 

1879 

12     0 

12     0 

1,094     2     5 

1880 

12     0 

12     0 

1,089     6  10 

1881 

11     0 

12     0 

1,082  16     2 

1882 

12     0 

12     0 

1,086     6     7 

1888 

12     0 

12     0 

1,100    2  10 

1884 

12     0 

11     0 

1,149  11  10 

1885 

11     0 

11     0 

1,148  18     4 

1886 

10     0 

10     0 

966  12     3 

1887 

10     0 

10     0 

965  18     9 

1888 

10    0 

10     0 

972  11     2 

1889 

10    0 

10     0 

1,017     9     9 

1890 

11     0 

11     0 

1,005     7     2 

1891 

12     0 

12     0 

1,012    5     7 

1892 

12     0 

11     0 

1,020  19     0 

1898 

11     0 

11     0 

846  13     1* 

1894 

11     0 

10     0 

922  19     9 

*  Lower  in  consequence  of  the  dry  seaeon. 

Note. — ^These    men    have  in   addition  free  cottages 
gardens,  coals  carted,  harvest  money,  and  piece-woik. 
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Appendix  A  7.  (C.) 
Mr.  Walton  Burrbll's  Farms,  Fornhak  St.  Martin,  Bury  St.  Bouunds,  Suvfolk. 


fears. 

1                                            > 

Weeklj 
Wafeiof 

ordinaiy 
Labourers. 

Total  Labour  «ill. 
Farm  550  acres  Arable. 
125    „     Waste  and 
Pasture. 

675  aore«. 

'         i 

Total  Labour  BiD. 
Farm  400  acres  Arable. 
162    „     Waste  and 
Pasture 

562a<M8. 

«.    d. 

A       $,    d. 

&       ».    d. 

Firoii] 

Oerober  11 

,  1874,  to  October  U 

a87;^ 

18    0 

1,190    8    0 

— 

>f 

»» 

1875,  „          „ 

1876 

18    0 

1,314    4    9 

— 

»t 

99 

1876,  „          „ 

1877 

18    0 

1,358  10     0 

1 

— 

»> 

W 

1877,  „ 

1878 

18    0 

1,398     4     0  j 

— 

»» 

99 

18W,  „          ^ 

1879 

19    0 

1,294    .1     0  . 

•      — 

ti 

f» 

1879,  „ 

1880 

If    0    ' 

1,395     3     0  i 

824  18     (1 

>» 

M 

1880,  „          „      , 

1881            . 

12    0 

1,22?     3     0  : 

756    5    0 

«* 

»■   ' 

188U  » 

1682 

12    0 

1,268     0     0 

.       771  16     0 

»» 

»f 

1882,  „ 

1888 

12     0 

1,822    3     0 

736  14    0 

»> 

n 

1888,  „          „ 

1884 

11     0 

1,375     6     0 

806  11     0 

» 

n 

1884,  „ 

1885 

11     0     . 

1,220     9     0 

785  18    0 

>t 

99 

18«5,  „          „ 

1886 

11     0 

1,171  15    0 

-667     9     0 

»» 

M 

1886,  „ 

1887 

11     0 

1,201   10    0 

720     8     0 

99 

W 

1887,  „ 

1888 

11     0 

1,082     7     0 

649  18     0 

n 

>l 

looo,    „              „ 

1889 

12     0 

1,192  12     0 

760  11     0 

ft 

n 

1889,  „ 

1890 

12    'o 

1,204  13     0 

778     9    0 

*f 

»» 

1890,  „          „ 

1891 

12     0 

1,320  17     4 

674    4    0 

99 

f> 

1891,  „   .       „ 

1892 

12     0 

1,186     4     1 

1 

732     8    0 

NotB. — Tbese  men  baye,  in  addition,  harrest  monej,  piece-work,  rough  firing,  and  potato  ground. 


Appendix  A  7.  (D.). 
Wbbklt  Waobb  paid  to  ordinary  Labourbrs  by  Mr.  Burrbll  at  Wbstly,  Suffolk,  from  1852-72. 


Year. 

Bate  of 
Wages. 

Tear. 

Bate  of 
Wages. 

«. 

s. 

1852-53 

8 

1863-64 

10 

1858-54 

9 

1864-65 

10 

1854-55 

12 

1865--66 

10 

1855-56 

12 

1866-67 

10 

1856-57 

12 

1867-68 

11 

1857-58 

11 

1868-69 

12 

1858-59 

10 

1860-70 

10 

1859-60 

10 

1870-71 

10 

1860-61 

10 

1871-72 

10 

1861-42 

11 

1872-73 

12 

1862-68 

11 

02 
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BOTAL  OOMMISSION  ON  AQBICULTVBS : 

APPENDIX  A  8.    [Paragraphs  97  and  98.] 


Ratu. 

Appendix  A  8.  (A.)* 

ExPBNOiTURB  and  Recbipts  in  the  Poor  Law  Unions  of  Suffolk,  1881M  and  1892-3. 


Lady  Daj  1889-8. 

Lady  DiVil898-8. 

Union. 

Rateable 
Yaloe. 

Total 
Booeipta. 

Treaaniy 

Sab- 
▼entiona. 

Total 

Ezpen- 

ditina. 

Bate  of 

Expen- 

ditorein 

the£. 

Bate  of 
Poor  Bate 
intlie£. 

Valne, 

Total 
Beoeipta. 

▼entiont. 

Total 
Expen- 
diture. 

Bate  of 

dit^ 
intha£. 

Bate  of 
Poor  Rate 
inthe£. 

Biabrid«e      - 

£ 

£ 
0,668 

£ 

£ 
10,987 

?  6-7 

«.    d. 

8    8*7 

68,668 

£ 
11,670 

£ 
1.489 

£ 
10361 

§.   d, 

8    8-0 

t.  d, 

8  10-6 

Sudbniy 

141688 

17,141 

981 

lO^U 

8    8*4 

8    8*1 

1S4J94 

10066 

S384 

10686 

8    6*0 

8   1-6 

Oofford 

1001097 

8^4 

671 

8,864 

1    7-7 

1    6*4 

76,146 

:0888 

1311 

0179 

8   1*8 

1    9-8 

ThingM 

114887 

7,886 

649 

10J7S 

1    9-6 

1    1*8 

90,766 

0878 

1,775 

8344 

110*1 

1    6-9 

BmyStBdnraads  - 

5iSU 

6^660 

819 

6^ 

8    4*6 

8    8*1 

60887 

0886 

11408 

6397 

8    6*6 

110-0 

MildflnhaU    • 

6^788 

7,890 

194 

7.080 

8    6*6 

8    6*8 

48389 

4866 

796 

0861 

8    1-8 

1    8*9 

Stow   - 

98A18 

9010 

699 

9^09 

110*8 

1    7*8 

•U67 

9,767 

1378 

0988 

110*8 

1    6*6 

Hwtismm   - 

98^M6 

8.684 

664 

9J40 

1U*9 

1    7*8 

77,961 

9348 

0198 

0784 

8    8*0 

110-6 

Hoome 

80^ 

8,808 

406 

7,788 

111*1 

1U*9 

68,618 

7318 

1.487 

0696 

111*4 

1    7-1 

BooBore  and   Clay- 
don. 
Bamford 

964»1S 

7A>19 

600 

6,074 

1    4*7 

1    8*8 

81,078 

0616 

1.716 

0081 

111*7 

1    7-9 

81.700 

6y467 

878 

6086 

1    8*1 

1    8*8 

68.066 

7301 

1.481 

0886 

110*0 

1    7*8 

Iptwioh 

186,068 

86^67 

M16 

86471 

8  10*6 

2    6*9 

818,868 

80877 

0088 

96,749 

9    4*9 

110-4 

Woodbridg«  - 

188,960 

U,0«8 

787 

10878 

1    9*0 

1    6*7 

148,899 

10468 

0667 

18311 

110-9 

1    7*8 

Ploin«as<^   - 

118^71 

8,971 

666 

8,708 

1    6*6 

1    4*9 

100788 

11304 

8314 

10178 

111*8 

1    9*9 

Blything 

147,886 

10888 

687 

11,694 

1    7*9 

1    8*8 

180887 

10787 

8307 

110718 

8    8*4 

110-0 

Wangfoid      . 

78,868 

0877 

416 

9,871 

8    7-1 

8    4*9 

69,694 

10691 

1.788 

10388 

8  11*7 

9    6*6 

Mntford     and    Lo- 
ihingland. 

167,614 

1X791 

7171 

111667 

1    7*1 

1    6*1 

140806 

U386 

O800 

16361 

8    1*8 

1    9*0 

Appendix  A  8.  (B.). 
Bates  paid  on  a  Farm  of  590  acres  in  East  Suffolk. 


Tear. 

Poor's  Bate. 

^T' 

School  Bate. 

ChorohBate. 

TotAlBatea. 

Valne  of 

Com 
Produoed. 

1861       -           •          - 

3  a.  d. 
8118   9 

£  t.d. 

£  §.d. 

£    9.d. 

7  16    4 

£  §,d. 
89  10   1 

£ 
O890 

1868       -           -           • 

8116   0 

16  18    0 

- 

10   8    7 

68    9    7 

9394 

1868 

4711    4 

- 

- 

90  17    9 

68    8    6 

0797 

1864       -           •          - 

Ateraffe  - 

1870      .         -         - 

87    8    6 

17    9    6 

— 

8  17    6 

118  10   6 

8300 

4911    0 

8    7    0 

- 

19   0    0 

60  18    0 

8369 

66    6    0 

«. 



_ 

66    6    0 

8300 

1871      ••         • 

76    6    0 

9    7    6 

- 

- 

84    7    6 

0810 

1879       -          •          • 

87  10    0 

- 

918    9 

- 

47    3    9 

3380 

1878       ••          • 

77    0    0 

19    6    0 

6    8    4 

- 

109  18    4 

O700 

1874       -          •          - 
Average  • 

1880       -          •          - 

67    7    6 

— 

619    9 

- 

7819    8 

0686 

69  18    6 

6  14    0 

711    0 

- 

79  18    0 

0411 

89    8    6 

10    1    6 

4  16    8 

_ 

64    1    8 

0940 

1881       - 

48    9    6 

10    8    8 

912    6 

- 

67  17    3 

O690 

1882       -          -           • 

42    6    8 

7  13    9 

4  16    8 

- 

64  16    8 

0786 

1888       •           -          • 

41    0    0 

16    6    0 

8  17    0 

- 

61    8    0 

0616 

1884       ..          • 
Atwraee  • 

1890       .          -          - 

80  16    0 

8    110 

8    110 

- 

46  18    8 

0874 

40    6    6 

10    9    0 

6    4    9 

- 

66  19    8 

0661 

84    7    6 

90  19    6 

8    8    9 



68    8    9 

1370 

1891       ••          - 

90  16  10 

18    6    8 

9    8    4 

- 

67    6  10 

O190 

1899       -          .          - 

48    8    7 

7    8    9 

6  14    7 

- 

66    1  11 

1386 

1896       -          -          • 

89  19    9 

9    8    4 

4  11    8 

- 

68  14    9 

uio 

1894       -          •          - 
Average  • 

89    1    8 

18  15    0 

18  16    0 

- 

68  11    8 

1310 

86  18    6 

18  16    0 

7    6    6 

- 

66  16    0 

1318 
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Appendix  A  8.  (C). 
Assessment  of  Land  in  the  Blythino  Union  (45  Parishes)  in  1873  and  1894. 


Buritheii. 

78. 

Yalne 

per 

Acre. 

1894. 

Oroaa    Value 
Ajseaa-      per 
ment.     Acre. 

Reduo- 
tioa 
per 

Acre. 

Per 
cent. 

of 

Reduc 

tion. 

£ 

t.    d. 

£ 

t.    d. 

«.    d. 

Aldrinf^uun 

957 

17    2 

759 

18    4 

8  10 

22 

Bemiore 

1.7t9 

16    6 

1,138 

10  10 

5    8 

84 

Blyfoid 

1.076 

23    6 

740 

17    6 

6    0 

26 

Bnmpton 

%.m 

28    6 

1,469 

16    0 

12    6 

44 

Bramlleld 

1331 

27    2 

1,674 

15    0 

12    2 

45 

Ghediflfton 

W4 

SO    0 

1,966 

17  10 

12    2 

40 

OooklQjr 

2,175 

26    6 

1,087 

U    6 

18    0 

48 

Oofehithe  . 

890 

12    2 

468 

8    4i 

3    91 

31 

Cntfleld     . 

2,701 

29    9 

1.690 

19   6k 

10    H 

35 

DMnbun 

9,686 

29    0 

1,467 

15    6 

18    6 

46 

Dnnwidi 

600 

18    6 

855 

8    5 

5    1 

40 

Barton  BATTOta    • 

150 

12    0 

129 

10    4 

2    4 

20 

Frostenden 

1,651 

29    2 

882 

16    9 

12    5 

42 

Henham 

4482 

29    8i 

2,586 

17    U 

12    7 

48 

Henstead    . 

1,887 

22    2 

882 

12    0 

10    2 

46 

Hetaninffham 

1,860 

26    8 

965 

13    Oi 

18    H 

50 

Hdton 

1381 

84  10 

757 

17    6 

17    4 

60 

Huntingfleld 

2^669 

25    6 

1,451 

14    3 

11    2 

44 

Kelaale       . 

4^ 

29    81 

2,686 

17    U 

12    7 

48 

KnodiahaU- 

S.088 

26    8 

1340 

15    9 

9    6 

88 

Leiston 

5,119 

22    8 

2,724 

12    U 

10    61 

46 

Linatead  Ma«n»    • 

1326 

28  11 

1,004 

16    0 

12  11 

44 

Lin8t«ad  Pmnr»     . 

649 

80    1 

420 

15    94 

14   8i 

47 

Middleion  . 

2,686 

29    0 

1,467 

15    6 

18   6 

46 

Peaaenhall 

• 

2.489 

28 

1367 

16    9 

11    9 

41 

1873. 

1894. 

Groas     Value 
Aaaeaa-      per 
ment.     Acre. 

B«duo. 
tion 

Acre. 

Per 
cent. 

of 
Reduc- 
tion. 

Pariahea. 

Oroaa 
Aaaeaa- 

ment. 

Value 
Acre. 

Rejrdon      - 

£ 
8,162 

9,  d, 

24    9 

£ 
1,831 

§,d, 
14  11 

$,d. 
9  10 

40 

Ecunbuivh  - 

a;159 

29    6 

1,124 

17    6 

18    0 

40 

Slbton 

3389 

25    9 

1,675 

13    9 

12    0 

46 

1372 

26    2 

786 

16  10i 

10    81 

39 

South  Gove- 

1.174 

20  10 

610 

10  11 

9U 

47 

SpezhaU     . 

1307 

22    2 

1.170 

14    4 

7  10 

86 

Stoven 

920 

26    0 

576 

15    0 

10   0 

40 

Theberton  • 

2.150 

24    6 

1394 

15    0 

9    6 

38 

Thorington 

1,469 

26    1 

972 

16    9 

8    4 

88 

Ubbeaton    . 

1,664 

22    0 

922 

16    0 

6    0 

27 

UggeahaU  • 

2.002 

24    6 

U61 

17    0 

7    6 

80 

Walberawiok 

1383 

20    7 

11369 

10    8 

10    4 

60 

Walpola      . 

«3S1 

30    8 

U45 

14  11 

15    4 

60 

Wangford  • 

1.087 

80    li 

634 

15    91 

14    4 

47 

2389 

27    8 

1377 

19    1 

8    7 

80 

Weatball    . 

8,061 

29    8 

1,684 

16    0 

13    8 

46 

Weatleton  • 

4362 

15    0 

2.630 

9    6 

5    6 

86 

Wiaaett 

2300 

27  11 

1.466 

15    3 

12    8 

46 

Wrentham  • 

2376 

24    7 

1317 

18    Oi 

U    64 

47 

Tozford 

8338 

27    4 

1.762 

14  10 

12    6 

46 

Tot»l«  - 

99,582 

- 

66303 

- 

- 

481 

Averages 

- 

25    1 

- 

14    8 

10    5 

1-5 

NoTB.— Theae  figures  only  refer  to  oooupationa  of  20  aorea  and 
upwards. 


APPENDIX  A  9.     [Paragraphs  11, 12  and  13.] 


Agricultural  Return. 
Appendix  A  9.  (A.) 
Acreage  of  Crops  in  the  CouirrY  of  Suffolk  in  1874  and  1894. 


Increase 

Crops. 

1874. 

1894. 

or 
Decrease 
percent. 

Total  acreage  under  all 

kinds  of    crops— bare 

fallow  or  grass 

762,340 

769,765 

+     0-97 

Corn  crops  : 

Wheat 

160,032 

106,020 

-  88*75 

Barley  or  ber© 

140,158 

146,892 

+     4-46 

Oats 

12,490 

85309 

+  181-90 

By©  -           -           - 

5,513 

6,854 

+   15-25 

Beans 

43,107 

31,284 

-  27-43 

Peas 

26,066 

26,781 

+     2-74 

Total  of  com  crops 

887,856 

852,040 

-     912 

Green  crops ; 

Potatoes 

1,946 

2,283 

+    17-82 

Turnips  and  swedes  - 

60,767 

56,138 

-     7-62 

Mangold      - 

33,648 

33,595 

-     0-14 

Carrots 

652 

— 

— 

Cabbage,  kohl  rabi. 

and  rape  - 

2,839 

4,569 

+    60-94 

Vetches,  lucem,  and 

] 

other  green  crops, 
except    clover    or 

I  22,730 

r  10,403  \ 
t    6,780/ 

-  24-40 

grass 

J 

Total  of  green  crops 

122,577 

113,768 

-     719 

Crops. 

1874. 

1894. 

Increase 

or 
Decrease 
percent. 

Clover,      Sainfoin,     and 
grasses  under  rotation  : 
For  hay 
Not  for  hay  - 

49,662 
83,483 

61,618 
28,947 

+   24*06 
-   18-42 

Total 

88,095 

90,560 

+      8-98 

Permanent     pasture     or 
grass,  not  broken  up  in 
rotation : 
For  hay 
Not  for  hay  - 

36,772 
106,884 

73,755 
111,421 

+  100-57 
+     4*29 

Total 

143,606 

185,176 

+   28*95 

Flax 

Hops       -            -            - 
Bare  fallow,  or  uncropped 
arable  land 

804 
97 

24,805 

56 
17 

27,437 

-  9308 

-  82-48 

+    10*61 

O  8 
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ROYAL  (X)MMISSION   ON   AGRICULTURE: 


Appkndix  a  9.  (B.) 
NuMBKR  of  H0MK8,  Cattlb,  Shbbp,  and  Pios  in  the  County  of  Suffolk  in  1874  and  1894. 


Increase 

Class. 

1874. 

1894. 

or 
Decrease 
percent 

Horses : 

Used  Bolelj  for  agricultural  purposes 

31,981 

31,956 

-     008 

Unbroken  horses  and  breeding  mares 

Total           .... 

Cattle: 

Cows  and  heifers  in  milk  or  in  calf    - 

M12 

10.941 

.      +■  10-77 

41,198 

42,89f 

*      +•    4-14 

20,912 

22,923 

+    18-41 

Other  cattic,  of  2  years  and  aboye 

21,971 

18,686 

-  37'-94 

Under  2  years           -           -           .           - 
Total            -            -            -            - 

Sheep: 

Of  all  ages     . 

28,711 

26,214 

-     8*70 

70,894 

62,772 

-   11*46 

-^,-  ■ 

505,548 

40^802 

-  20'20 

Pigi: 

Of  aU  ages 

122,900 

134,848 

+     9-72 

- 

APPENDIX  A  10.    [Paragraph  81.] 


Rainfall  from  1880  to  1894. 
Registered  by  W.  Pagb  T.  Phillips,  The  Cedan,  Melton,  Woodbridge. 


Monti. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1888. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886.     1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

January 

1 
-80 

•94 

1-54 

1-87 

r80 

2-41 

2' 70 

2-45  1  1^90 

•98 

2-09 

286 

1*22 

2*71 

2-19 

February 

1-70 

1-91 

•85 

2-52 

•94 

2-85 

•28 

•54 

1-82 

2^20 

1^10 

0 

2*50 

2*74 

140 

March  - 

•46 

2-88 

1^35 

142 

r24 

•99 

1-94 

1^68 

8-54 

1-2* 

2-45 

1-70 

150 

•30 

VOX 

April    - 

1-66 

l-Ol 

368 

•78 

1*98 

165 

1-50 

1-34 

1-85 

1*86 

189 

•86 

214 

•5 

2-48 

May      - 

•44 

•88 

1^43 

1-72 

•80 

2^92 

2^08 

^78 

•95 

S'll 

168 

2-19 

•93 

2-15 

2*28 

June     - 

2-26 

2-18 

2^09 

1-69 

1-31 

102 

•82 

•49 

162 

2-79 

2-81 

1^06 

456 

•50 

2^50 

July      - 

8*17 

146 

2-40 

2-59 

2-00 

•65 

3^48 

1-58 

527 

8  08 

4^15 

8^58 

1-42 

8^53 

3-80 

August - 

1-90 

1-88 

1^41 

•69 

1-36 

1-18 

151 

1^15 

1-61 

820 

2-08 

3-40 

460 

P75 

2-77 

September 

2-82 

3-03 

3^21 

2-46 

4-60 

564 

1^16 

2-35 

203 

205 

1^41 

'64 

1^86 

109 

126 

October 

8-58 

3^23 

5*  33 

2^31 

289 

5^08 

8^10 

261 

•89 

4-61 

1-30 

4^69 

7-32 

219 

1^62 

Norember 

3-65 

172 

2*99 

3-16 

•80 

2-57 

2^90 

8^38 

3-95 

1*86 

358 

1-85 

218 

8'57 

2-54 

December 

2-40 

2^37 

346 

1-87 

2-51 

1^06 

4^19 

1-45 

95 

ISO 

•97 

321 

1-58 

170 

2^10 

1st  quarter 

2*46 

5- 18 

3-74 

5-81 

8'98 

5' 75 

4^22 

4-67 

7-26 

4^42 

5-64 

4^56 

5^22 

5^75 

460 

tnd  quarter 

4-35 

4^07 

7-20 

4*19 

8*54 

5-59 

3-90 

8-61 

442 

7-76 

538 

411 

7*68 

270 

7-26 

drd  quarter 

7-89 

6*37 

702 

574 

7-96 

7^47 

615 

503 

8^91 

8^33 

7*64 

757 

7^88 

6-87 

7^85 

4th  quarter 

9-58 

7^32 

11-78 

7-34 

5^70 

8^71 

10- 19 

7-44 

5-79 

7-27 

5-80 

9-75 

11  08 

7*46 

6-26 

Total  for  year 

24*28  i22-94 

29-74 

28^08 

2118 

27  52 

24-46 

120  75 

1 

26  •38 

27^78 

24*46 

25^99 

81*76 

22-28 

2595 
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ROYAL  COAIMISSIOK  ON  AGRICULTURE!: 


APPENDIX  B. 


Appendix  B  1.    [Ptffagrftphi  47,  48  and  49.] 
Ea^dbncs  of  Agricultural  Dbprbssion. 


Mr.  Walker  (ralaer 
and      M»iK     to 
Wjodbi  id|5e 
Boarri  of  Guar* 
dians). 


Mr.  Alfred  Smith, 
flurmer. 


Mr.  J.  C. 
farmar. 


Uawaoo, 


Woodbridge  < 


Naeton 


Ml.  W.  BiddeU 
(owner  and  ooen- 
pier). 


Lavenham 


Meeting 


Lavenham 


The  rent  of  heavy  landa  haa  . 
down  60  ner  cent,  gtnoe  187S. 
And  on  light  land  4)  per  oent. ; 
this  applies  to  farms  over  120 


There  is  a  good  deal  of  competi- 
tion for  farms  np  to  100  acres. 
This  is  becaose  a  man  who  has 
capital  enou^  to  take  a  large 
farm  now  prefers  to  nut  ma 
money  into  something  eue. 

Leas  stock  have  been  kept  round 
this  distrint. 

In  the  neighboorhood  there  are 
aboat  6,000  acres  on  the  owner's 
hands,  and  about  2,000  acres  let 
to  tenants  merelv  for  the  sake 
of  the  shooting.  And  is  the  only 
consideration  which  finds  ten- 
ants tor  this  land. 

I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  the  minority  of  farmers 
have  Ix'en  dnwing  on  capital 
fbr  the  last  10  years. 

An  average  fkrmer  cannot  live  on 
his  Csrm  at  present  prices  and 
pay  rent. 

No  land  in  the  county  of  Suffolk 
to-day  is  worth  any  rental  save 
the  veiy  best,  situated  near  a 
town  or  railway. 

In  the  last  seven  years  I  have  let 
over  200  acres  go  uncultivated, 
and  just  take  what  little  sheep 
feed  it  produces.  Others  have 
done  the  same  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  this  neighbourhood, 
but  if  live  sheep  come  from 
Argentine,  and  brewers  use 
nothing  but  foreign  barley,  the 
end  miut  come  very  soon. 

On  the  ordinary  farms  in  the 
county  there  is  less  manure, 
less  labour,  less  energy,  less 
perseverance. 

All  the  bad  land  has  got  to  go  out 
of  cultivation.  We  must  reduce 
the  cost  of  producticn. 

I  don't  think  there  are  so  many 
cattle  and  sheep  kept  as  there 
were. 

Leas  draining  has  been  done  since 
the  depression,  as  landlords 
have  not  had  the  money  to  pay 
for  pipea,  or  tenanta  the  money 
to  pay  for  labour. 

More  land  is  ou  the  owner's  hands 
than  there  was. 

Farmers  have  not  only  got  no 
capital  but  can  get  no  credit. 
Some  years  ago  a  man  could 
take  a  tsarm  with  luJf  the  capital 
he  can  now,  as  formerly  he  could 
borrow  most  of  it. 

There  are  a  good  many  areas  of 
rent.  They  specially  accumu- 
lated last  year. 

A  number  more  farms  will  soon 
be  thrown  on  the  owner's  hands. 

Many  of  the  reductions  are  taking 
place  on  modem  rents. 

The  majority  of  the  farmers  are 
losing  mouey. 

Plenty  of  properties  have  been 
sola  for  what  the  buildings  have 
cost  to  erect. 


Generally  speaking  the  land  in  the 
diRtrict  has  deteriorated  from 
having  less  money  spent  upon 
it. 

Pewer  breeding  ewes  have  been 
kept  in  the  district.  The 
ordinary  farmers  are  keeping 
fewer  bullocks,  especiidly  the 
smaller  ones.  The  small  fkrmers 
are  buying  a  worse  quality  of 
bullock,  and  some  are  letting 
their  feed  to  dealers  because 
they  have  no  money  to  buy. 
Farmers  are  now  selling  olT  an 
enormous  amount  of  hay  and 
straw,  which  is  sent  away  by 
tmin.  Some  years  ago  this  was 
almost  unknown.  Not  half  a 
rafficient  quantity  of  manure  is 
b 'ought  bt^  to  compensate  for 
this. 


Meeting— ocm^. 


Mr.  Payne  (chair- 
man of  the  Bis- 
bridge  Board  of 
Guardians)  (fiar- 
mer,  1,800  acres). 


Mr.  Dawson   (far- 
mer, 1,016  acres). 


Mr.  Stanford  (auc- 
tioneer, valuer, 
and  agent). 


Henry  Howard 
(farmer.  00  acres) 


Mr.  Turner  (far- 
mer, 130  acres) 
(owner  and  oc- 
cupier). 


District. 


Lavenham— 
e<mt. 


Whizoe- 


Naoton 


Halesworth  - 


Evidence. 


Stradbroke    - 


CratAeld 


The  last  10  years  there  is  hardly  a 
farmer  here  who  is  bringing  up 
his  sons  tothe  buainess/because 
they  have  not  the  capital  to  do 
so. 

Though  no  farms  are  actually 
derelict  in  the  district,  certain 
portions  of  farms  have  been 
allowed  to  seed  themselves 
down,  and  this  keeps  on  in- 
creasing. 

In  Preston  pariah  there  are  500 
acres  of  land  on  which  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  pay  rates  and 
taxes. 

In  the  last  f^  yean  less  bnildhig 
has  been  done,  especiaUy  on 
estates  of  about  2,000  acres.  And 
drainage  of  land  has  also  been 
much  neglected  in  the  h»t  10 
years. 

Except  in  certain  instances  the 
land  has  deteriorated  in  this 
district.  This  I  attribute  wholly 
to  the  want  of  capital,  and 
hence  economy  on  Ubonr  and 
manure. 

Fewer  cattle  and  sheep  are  kept, 
especiaUy  on  the  smaller  farms. 

Bent  and  good  land  here  have 
dropped  60  per  cent.  Bednc* 
tlons  average  from  60  to  71  per 
cent. 

For  a  series  of  years  fkrmers  of 
heavy  land  have  been  loafng 
money. 

Selling  hur  and  stvaw  off. 
creasing  In  the  district. 

If  present  prices  continue,  the 
heavy  and  light  lands  are  bound 
to  go  out  of  cultivation. 

The  land  has  most  certainly  de- 
teriorated in  this  district,  and 
less  labour  has  been  employed 
upon  it. 

Ajsood  deal  of  hu&d  attached  to 
farms  which  are  let  is  prac- 
tically abandoned,  being  just 
allowed  to  ^eed  itself  down. 

The  productive  power  of  land  has 
decreased,  partly  owing  to  bad 
seasons  and  partly  owing  to 
under-farming. 

The  produce  of  my  barley  crops 
on  m  V  fkrm  was  often  over  seven 

Juarters  to  an  acre  up  till  1884. 
have  fkrmed  this  farm  well  up 
sine  f  and  have  never  exceeded 
five  and  a  half  quarters  to  the 
acre. 
Farmers  are  living  in  a  very 
different  style  to  what  they 
were.  They  are  not  putting 
their  sons  into  fsrming,  because 
I     they  can't  afford  it. 

Bankers  have  pulled  fkrmers  up 
I     considerably. 
Leas  has  been  spent  on  buildings 

now. 
Fewer  stock  are  being  kept    My 
sales  of  stock  have  decreased. 
Some  farmers    t«ke  in    other 
people's  stock. 

I  am  sure  that  19  out  of  eveiy  20 
farmers  are  losing  money. 

Farmers  here  can't  afford  to 
farm  the  land  as  well  as  they 
did. 

If  present  prices  continue  the 
poorer  heavy  lands  must  go  out 
of  cultivation.  We  must  reduee 
the  cost  of  our  cultivation. 

Since  Michaelmas  I  have  empkiyed 
two  men  instead  of  four,  and 
fbur  horses  instead  of  six. 

Three-quarters  of  the  farmers 
here  are  losing  money,  and  have 
been  doing  so  for  some  yeark 

We  must  grow  com  for  our  own 
consumption,  and  leave  off 
growing  it  to  sell.  I  am  going 
to  use  the  wheat  I  grow  in  the 
future  for  boiling  it  for  my 
animals.  The  onbr  thing  to  do 
now  is  to  go  infcir  stock  and 
save  the  labour  bill. 
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Name. 


District. 


ETidenoe. 


Hr.  C.   H.  Smith 
(lRniier,fiOOacree). 


Mr.  Girling  (Tioe- 
oludniuui  of  the 
Blything  Board 
of  Guardians) 
(farmer  and  in- 
come tax  com- 
mlwionwr). 

Domtation  from 
BbrthinK    Board 


Bljthinc 
of  Goardis 


Mr.  Garroold  (ftu*. 
men  460  acres) 
(ovner  and  occu- 
pier). 

Mr.  Ctoorge  Xewson 


Mr.  James    Deck 
(farmer.flOtecres) 


Mr.  Snell   (owner 
and  occupier). 


Wangfcnrd 


The  majority  of  burners  havts  been 
losing  money  for  nine  years. 
The  poor  land  has  all  gone 
back  very  much  in  the  last 
10  years.  The  heavy  land  does 
not  now  pay  for  labour.  Yuu 
must  clean  It  as  best  you  can, 
put  some  seeds  in.  and  let  it 
remain.  Some  land  is  allowed 
to  lay  itself  down  to  grass. 

If  prices  don't  improTe  we  shall 
▼ery  soon  haye  a  lot  of  derelict 
(tons. 

Auctioneers  and  dealers  are  now 
putting  stock  on  tho  farms. 


Halesworth 


Haleeworth 


Spezhall 


Halesworth 


Halesworth  • 


A.  number  more  fsrmcrs  baye 
appealed  to  the  Income  Tai- 
CJommissioners  during  Ihe  Ijmh. 
two  years,  and  most  give  suffi- 
ciently good  accounts  to  pass. 


Name. 


District. 


Mr.  Herman  Bid- 
dell  (owner, 
occupier,  and 
agent). 


Nettlestead 
Hall,     Ips- 
wich. 


Playford 


A  tithe  ooDeotor 


Mr.  TUlit  (faioome 
tax  oommis* 
sioner). 


Mr.  Ohamben  (fkr- 
mer). 


Eye 


Ling 


Mr.  Long  (farmer) 


Mr.  Alfred  Preston 
(auctioneer). 


Mr.     B.     Cooper 
(land  agent). 


If  prices  remain  as  they  are,  the 
inferior  land  will  all  go  out  of 
cuUiyation  within  four  or  flye 
years. 

The  majority*  of  farmers  have  not 
had  a  balance  on  the  right  side 
for  the  last  four  or  ttve  years. 

Decidedly  the  majority  of  farmers 
have  been  losing  money  for  the 
last  Ave  years. 


I  have  ftoned  100  acres  of  my 
own,  strong  heavy  land,  for  six 
years,  and  I  had  quite  enough 
capital;  but  I  have  lost  If.  an 
acre  on  it  every  year  during 
that  period. 

If  present  prices  continue  all 
heavy  land  must  go  out  of  cult!- 
vation. 

For  five  or  six  years  the  majority  of 
farmers  have  been  losing  mon^y 
every  year. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  rent  at  all. 
My  farm  was  cheaper  in  1872  at 
21,  an  acre  than  now  at  nothing. 

Ton  can  buy  produce  in  the 
market  (dieaper  than  you  can 
grow.  If  we  can't  ffrow  com 
we  must  lay  down  the  land  to 
grass,  which  means  doing  with- 
out labour  and  the  men  must 
leave  the  country  district.  We 
must  also  sell  our  horses.  But 
the  nation  cannot  afford  to  do 
this,  for  it  is  shutting  up  what 
has  been  a  mint  to  them ;  sod 
it  also  means  that  the  ranks  of 
the  unemployed  in  the  towns 
wiU  be  greatly  sweUed. 
I  am  an  owner  ks  well  as  an 
occupier,  and  I  am  worse  off  as 
an  owner. 

Nothing  can  keep  heavy  land  In 
cultivation  in  Suffolk  unless  we 
have  higher  prices.  To  do  this 
a  tax  would  nave  to  be  put  on 
flour  and  barley.  Why  should 
we  put  a  tax  on  teiL  which 
we  don't  produce,  and  let  in 
barley  fkee  to  make  intoxicating 
liquor? 

We  are  gradui^  getting  denuded 
of  labour.  What  we  shall  have 
look  to  are  men  with  large  fami- 
lies who  are  unable  to  move  fbr 
that  reason  into  the  town.  I  can't 
tell  where  the  money  will  oome 
from  to  pay  the  labourers  this 
summer.  I  think  we  shall  see 
distress  amons  the  labourers. 
I  am  convincea  that  the  greater 

Krt  of    the  labourers'  wages 
ve  been  naid  out  of  capitaL 
I  am  of  opinion  that  most  mrmers 
who  have  not  had  private  means 
or  money  from  friends    have 
gone. 

I  find  it  nearly  impossible  to 
collect  tithes.  I  know  of  a  land- 
lord who  owes  over  4001.  which 
has  been  accumulating  for  five 
years.  I  have  collected  tithes 
for  40  years,  and  I  find  it  harder 
to  get  tithes  out  of  the  landlords 
than  out  of  the  tenants. 

There  have  been  a  very  great 
number  of  appeals  under  Sche- 
dule B.»'and  most  of  them  have 
been  successfU.  Farmers  have 
been  losing  money  for  some 
years. 

I  hire  my  present  farm  of  aoo 
acres  for  nothing,  which  my 
fMAier  took  hi  1S64  and  paid  saoi. 
a  year  rent;  but  my  father 
made  it  pay  better  at  that  rent 
thanldo. 

Farmers  have  not  now  got  the 
capital  to  take  advantage  of  a 
good  season  when  it  comes. 


Worlingworih 


Bury  BU  Ed- 
munds. 


Mr.  Edward  Peck 
(farmer,  870 
acres). 


Mr.  TiUit  (hurmer) 


Bye 


Mollis 


Mr.Youngman  (yeo- 
man fanner). 


Meeting 


Wiokham- 
brook. 


Evidence. 


My  father  bought  400  acres  in 
1870  at  ItMOT.,  and  could  have 

Sot  14.000f.  for  it  a  year  later, 
inoe  then  we  have  spent  2.0002. 
on  buildings  and  cottager. 
Now  the  whole  property  is  not 
worth  more  than  4wOU<i2. 

A  lot  of  rent  has  been  written  off 
and  there  are  not  many  arrears 
now. 

There  are  no  buyers  of  land  at  all. 

A  fhrm  let  recently  near  Depdeti 
at  4s.  8(2.  ^  acre  formely  let 
for  16s.,  this  being  cold  bea%y 
bmd,  while  better  hmd  let  at 
18f.  formeriy  let  at  30s.     All 
rents  have  come  down  at  least 
90  per  cent. 
Between  Buiy  St.  Edmunds  and 
Grafton  there  is  not  a  single 
estate,  except  the  Duke  of  Graf- 
ton's, which   has  not  changed 
hands  during  the  last  40  years. 
The  land  in  the  county  generally 
has  irone  back  60  ner  cent,  in 
condition  smce  the  depression 
began,  owing    to  non-employ- 
ment of  labour  on  account  uf 
economy,  and  the  impoMsibility 
of  getting  boys :  to  some  extent 
to  less  manure  being  used ;  but 
all  the  same  a  good  deal  of 
artificial  is  used. 
In  some  cases  where  land  has 
been  on  the  owner's  hands  some 
time  the  owner  sayi^  "  let  just 
"  to  cover  the  expenses,  but  let 
"  it  if  you  possibly  can.** 
I  have  recently  let  a  fkrm  of  440 
acres  and  the  owner's  net  re- 
turn is  4d.  an  acre. 
At  the  early  part  of  the  depression 
the  landownor  spent  more  on 
new  buildings  tolindnee  tei»nts 
to  come,  but  in  the  last  few 
years  they  have  not  been  able 
to  spend  so  much  monnr. 
Gn  a  number  of  properties  now 
the  landowners  are  bound  to  let 
cottage!  with  the  farms  though 
they  don't  like  it.    The  fimners 
want  them  in  order  to  have 
more  control  over  their  men, 
and   they   won't  hire  a  farm 
now  if  they  are  at  the  labourers* 
mercy. 
An  enormous  number  of  changes 
in  tenancies  have  taken  place 
since  the  depression. 
There  is  not  naif  the  number  of 
sheep  kept  now  on  the  li^t 
lands,  but  they  have  not  re- 
covered from  the  losses  by  fluke 
hi  1879. 
Nowadays  there   is  seldom  the 
chance  of  a  son  succeeding  his 
father  in  the  farm  If  the  pro- 
perty has  to  be  divided. 

I  believe  the  majority  of  farmers 
have  been  fkrming  at  a  loss  for 
the  last  10  years.  I  have  done 
so  for  18  years  end  can  sho^r  tao 
accounts. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  rent  at  all. 
We  could  uot  tuake  it  pay  any- 
how. The  poorer  lands  must 
all  go  out  of  cultivation  at 
present  prices. 

I  show  a  loss  last  year  of  6u0;. 
without  considering  deprecia- 
tion of  3002.  in  my  valuation. 

A  ipreat  many  changes  of  tenants 
have  taken  p?ace  during  the 
fawt  10  years. 

Bents  have  been  0  per  cent,  since 
1879. 

A  farm  near  Hoxne.  fiUrly  good 
land,  was  let  for  nothwg  for  a 
year  from  last  Michaelmas  year, 
then  U,  an  acre  for  one  year, 
and  to  be  increased  Is.  an  acre 
every  year  for  five  years. 


A  tenant  is  much  better  off  than 
a  yeoman  ftumer;  it  is  very 
hard  after  a  man  has  sunk  a 
lot  of  money  on  building  that  a 
mortgagee  can  foreclose  anu 
take  them  as  well  ss  the  land 
on  which  he  only  advanced  the 
money. 


The  good  and  moderate  land  has 
been  kept  cm  fairly  well.  The 
heavy  land  has  gone  back  and 
there  is  not  so  much  draining 
on  it. 

A  lot  of  Umd  is  unlet  but  not 
so  much  as  there  was  a  few 
yesrs  ago.  Some  farms  are 
mrmed  mr  non-resident  tenants. 

Lettina  value  of  the  best  Uiod  to^ 
good'^tenant.is  10s.  an  aor^  ttthe 
free,  and  there  is  a  good  deal 
let  at  6t.  and  2s.  dd,  an  acre. 
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ROTAL  COMMISSION  ON  AGRICT7LTC7KE : 


Name. 


District. 


Meeting— «>»^. 


Wickham- 
brook. 


The  late  Mr.  H. 
Sporlinfc  (aue- 
tioneer,  land 
agent,  and  tenant 
farmer). 


Mp.    Burch    (far- 
mer). 


Ipswich 


Wipston 


Evidence. 


Name. 


District. 


A  farmer  present  paid,  in  1880. 
S3«.  6d.  an  acre  for  117  acres 
and  tithe  in  addition ;  he  now 
pays  2s.  an  acre  and  no  tithe. 
Rents  all  through  have  been 
redu(^  quite  50  to  60  per  cent. 

There  is  not  so  much  done  in 
the  way  of  repairs  and  build- 
ings since  1880.  You  can't  get 
the  agents  near  the  premises. 
Also  there  is  not  so  much  drain- 
age being  done. 

There  is  not  so  much  artificial 
manure  used. 

There  are  certainly  fewer  sheep 
and  cattle  kept  m  the  district 
than  formerly. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases 
last  year  farmers  did  not  make 
their  rent. 

The  landlords  are  really  suffer- 
ing worse  than  the  truants. 

I  am  laying  land  down  to  grass 
and  lessening  my  labour  bill. 
It  means  dislodging  50  per  cent, 
of  the  labourers  from  the  land ; 
if  barley  goes  down  in  price 
nothing  can  save  the  com  in- 
dustry in  England. 

Within  three  miles  of  mr  house 
in  10  years  there  have  oeen  10 
failures  and  three  suicides. 


The  Meeting  . 


Mr.  A.  Barwood 
(owner  and  occu- 
pier). 


Mr.    (Tlarke    (far- 
mer,  438  acres). 


Mr.  Slater  (fanner.  | 
260  acres). 


Mr.  Hitchcock  (far- 
mer, 300  acres). 


Nettleatead 
HalL 


BelsteadPark. 
Ipswich. 


EWdence. 


Shotleigh 


Clare 


Stowmarket 


The  bulk  of  land  in  West  Suffolk 
is  not  worth  more  than  lQl.io 
12J.  an  acre. 

A  great  deal  of  straw  is  now 
being  sold  off  the  land. 


The  difference  fai  the  price  of 
produce  sold  off  mT  farm  now 
amounts  to  more  than  all  the 
rent  I  paid  10  ^rears  ago. 

Generally  speaking  my  good  land 
is  as  nroductive  as  it  was,  and 
thus  tbe  dei^ressioQ  moit  be  doe 
to  fall  in  prices. 


The  m^ority  of  farmers  can't 
find  money  to  meet  their  ex- 
penses. 

If  land  was  let  free  we  oonld  not 
grow  wheat  and  barl^  at  a 
profit  at  present  prices. 

The  landlords  are  going  abroad 
or  to  London,  and  the  Tillages 
have  to  do  without  their  money 
that  they  usually  spent  there. 

I  also  collect  tithes  and  taxes, 
and  I  never  had  Just  difficulty 
to  get  taxes  as  before  this  year. 


Appendix  B  2.    [Paragraph  58.] 
Reductions  in  Rent. 


Name. 


The  West  Suffolk 
Committee. 

Mr.   Snell    (owner 
and  occupier). 


The  late  Mr.  H. 
Spnrling  (ano- 
tioneer.  land 
agent,  and  tenant 
farmer). 


Mr.  Bnroh  (fiumer) 


Mr.  Lingwood  (far- 
mer). 


Mr.  Keith  (farmer, 
1,100  acres). 


Mr.  Alfred  Preston 
(auctioneer). 


District. 


West  Suffolk 


Nettlestead 
HaU. 


Ipswich - 


Winston 


East  Suffolk 


Trimley  ■ 


Worlingworth 


Evidence. 


30  to  80  per  cent. 

My  landlord  has  reduced  all  I 
asked,  and  I  would  rather  give 
up  the  farm  than  ask  for  more. 

We  havo  had  our  farm  for  100 
years.  My  landlord  has  met 
me  so  honourably  that  I  will 
never  ask  him  for  another  shil- 
ling, and  if  any  farther  reduo- 
tion  is  needed  I  must  give 
notice. 


The  rental  of  the  heavy  land  in 
my  district  has  decreased  quite 
75  per  cent,  in  20  years. 

I  know  of  a  f&rm,  formerly  let  at 
34t.  an  acre,  tenant  paying  tithe, 
on  which  a  man  brought  up  a 
large  familv,  now  let  at  7«.  an 
acre,  tithe  nnse. 


It  is  generallv  the  view  of  tenants 
that  landlords  have  treated 
them  generously.  Many  ten- 
ants care  for  the  welf^  of 
their  landlords  as  much  as  for 
their  own. 


The  landlords  assist  the  tenants 
as  much  as  they  oonld  expect. 


Three-fourths  of  the  landlords 
have  met  the  tenants  splendidly. 

The  old  tenants  arc  the  cheapest 
to  the  landlords;  they  have 
been  brought  up  in  the  old 
buildings,  and  don't  want  new 
ones,  like  the  fresh  tenants. 


Name. 


Mr.  Walker  (valuer 
and  olerk  toguar- 
dians.  Wood- 
bridge), 


Meeting 


Mr.  Stanford  (auc- 
tioneer, valuer, 
and  agent). 

Mr.  C.  M.  Smith 
(farmer, 
600  acres). 


District. 


Evidence. 


Mr.  James    Deck     Halesworth 
(farmer, 
fiOO  acres). 


Woodbridge 


Woodbridge  • 


Halesworth   - 


Wangford 


Meeting 


Mr.    Carter    (ftir- 
roer,  114  acres). 


Mr.  Gitus  (farmer) 


Eye        - 
Stowmarket 

Mildenhall 


All  farmers  consider  that  land- 
lords have  met  them  in  a  noble 
manner.  But  reduction  of  rant 
has  very  little  to  do  with  the 
remedies  for  the  agricultuial 
dei»eB8km. 


BiOduction  in  rent  averages  60  per 
cent,  in  the  district.  Bad  fauid 
in  some  cases  is  let  fne,  and 
does  not  pay  then. 


Bents  have  decreased  from  60  to 
76  per  cent. 


In  this  immediate  district,  which 
is  a  fairly  good  one,  rents  have 
come  down  60  per  cent.,  bnt  in 
worse  districts  up  ito  80  or  lOO 
peroent. 


Bound  here  the  landlords  have 
behaved  very  well,  and  in  many 
cases  are  worse  off  than  the 
tenants,  as  thev  can't  get  away 
from  their  land. 


Fall  in  rent  has  been  00  per  cent, 
since  1879. 


Bents  have  dropped  fully  60  per 
cent,  round  Stowmarket  sinoe 
1879. 


^ts  round  Mildenhall  have 
generally  dropped  60  per  cent 
sinoe  1879. 


since  1879. 


Appendix  B  3.     [Paragraph  72.] 
Depreciation  in  Value  of  Land. 


SituAtioD. 


Near  Clare 


Near  Norton  - 


West  Snffolk 


Size  of 
Farm. 


Acres. 
250 


H 


2<'0 


Description. 


Former  Price. 


Present  Price. 


A  good  farm,  moderate  build- 
ings, land  tax  redeemed.  Tithe 
fr^.  Two  miles  from  good 
railway  station. 

Very  good  land  ancl  some  good 
pasture.  Qood  bmldings. 
Tithe  free. 

Very  good  land.  1,000/.  spent 
on  buildings,  1874-78. 


Valued  at  50/.  an  acre  in 
1870. 


Sold  in  1880  for  600/. 


Bought  in  1874  for  8,000/. 


Sold  in  1893  at  4/.  an  acre, 
incloding  150/.  of  timber. 


Sold  in  1898  for  200/. 


Sold  in  1893  for  8/.  an  acre* 
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Situation. 


Size  of 
Farm. 


DeBcription. 


Fonner  Price. 


Present  Price. 


West  Suffolk  - 


»»  it 


>»  »> 


North  Suffolk 


>»  *» 


South-east  Suffolk 


»  f> 


Near  Lavenham 
Korch-east  Suffolk 


South-west  Suffolk 


Stonham 


Near  Halesworth 


The      Mutford      and 
Lothingland  Union. 


Acres. 
480 


217 
4,800 

400 

241 

800 

1,000 

85 
95 

108 
240 


187 


240 


110 
97 

83 

60 

240 
200 


Heavy  land 

Good  land 

A  good  property 

Good  land  and  huildings 


Let  up  to  1880  at  400/.  and  tithe. 
Farm  in  good  condition.    Suh-  | 
sequenily  reduced  to  250/.  , 


Fairly  good  light  land, 
huildmgs. 


Good 


Good  light  land.    Good  huildings 

Heavy  land.    Good  buildings    - 
Very  heavy  land.   Buildings  good 

Heavy  land         -  -  - 


A  very  fair  useful  farm  with  fair 
buildings.  '     ' 


Very  nice  land,  mixed  soil. 
One-fourth  pasture.  Excellent 
buildings. 


The  land  was  described  by  H  lead- 
ing estate  agent  as  the  best 
land  in  the  county.  It  is 
beautiful  sheep  land  and  four 
miles  from  a  market  town. 
63  acres  are  pasture,  well 
watered,  and  very  productive. 
Two  sets  of  good  buildings 
and  cottages.  Three-foxuihs 
of  the  land  tax  redeemed. 

Good  heavy  land.  Large  old 
house.  Two  sets  of  premises 
and  two  cottages. 

A  very  good  farm,  conveniently 
situated.  Buildings  fair.  25 
acres  of  pasture. 


A  farm  adjoining  Lord  Tolle- 
mache's  estate. 


Mixed  and  heavy  soil.  Build- 
ings moderate.  Mortgaged  for 
2,400/. 

Heavy  land.     Bad  buildings 


Bought  in  1878,  13,000/,- 

1863,  bought  for  12,000/. 
1872,  worth  250,000/.       - 


Bought  for  12,000/.  in 
1870  and  2,000/.  spent 
on  it. 


Bought  for  17,500/.  in 
1873  and  mortgaged 
for  14,000/. 

Bought  for  19,500/.  in 
1869. 


1885,  offered  for  sale  and 
withdrawn  at  1,850/. 

Valued  for  mortgage  in 
1875,  and  2,500/.  was 
advanced  on  it. 

Sold  for  4,350/.  about 
187?. 

Sold  at  auction  in  1880 
for  4,800/.,  rented  to  a 
good  tenant  for  850/., 
and  subsequently  re- 
duced to  200/.  Broth)er 
of  owner  then  took  farm 
and  at  last  no  rent  was 
paid. 

Sold  for  6,500/.  in  1869. 
First  mortgage,  4,000/. ; 
second  mortgage,  8,000/. 


Bought  by  auction  in  1873 
for  13,000/.,  there  being 
plenty  of  competition. 
Then  mortgaged  for 
9,000/.  to  first  moft- 
gagee,and  subsequently 
a  second  and  third 
mortgage  put  on  it.    , 


Sold  in  1874  for  4,250/., 
mortgaged  for  3,000/. 

I 
Bought  in  1878  for  4,250/., 
and    then    let    for    10 
years  at  200/.,   tenant 
paying  tithe  of  23/. 

Bought  in  1874  for  8,850/. 

Price  in  1876,  4,800/.      - 

Price  in  1876,  8,50o/. 
Price  in  1878*  10,500/.    - 


Offered  for  sale,  1893,  at 
4,000/.    No  offer. 

Offered  in  1893  for  5,000/. 

A  purchaser  bid  114,000/. 
m  1889,  and  bought  for 
81,000/.  in  1893. 

1894  valued  at  4,000/. 


Landlord  sold  the  farm  in 
1898  for  75«.  an  acre. 


Valued  for  purchase  in 
1889  at  10,000/.,  and  in 
1894  at  8,000/. 

Valued  in  1889  at  12,500/., 
valued  at  8,000/.  in 
1894. 

Sold  in  1886  for  1,475/. 
Sold  in  1890  for  1,000/. 


Sold  by  auction  in   1893 
for  450/. 

Sold  by  auction  in  1893 
for  900/. 


A  well-known  valuer  ad- 
vised the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery to  accept  2,000/.  in 
1894  on  behalf  of  the 
first  mortgagee. 

Sold  in  1893  by  trustees 
of  first  mortgagee  for 
1,800/. 


Mortgagee  sold  by  auction 
in  1893  for  450/. 


Has  since  been  let  for  90/., 
landlord  paying  tithe, 
but  is  now  vacant,  and 
the  owner  will  take 
1,000/.  for  the  freehold. 

Sold  in  the  autumn  of 
1894  for  610/.,  or  a  loss 
of  81  •  7  per  cent.  After- 
wards bought  by  Lord 
Tollemache  for  750/. 

Price  in  1894,  736/. 


Price  in  1893,  900/. 
Price  in  1887,  4,500/. 
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Appendix  B  4.     [Paragraphs  76,  ;8.] 
Effects  of  the  Agricultural  Defrbssion  on  Large  and  Small  Farms. 


Name.* 


Mr.  8  7  m  o  n  d  8 
(agent,  auotio- 
neer,  and  ftumier) . 


Mr.     B.     Cooper 
(land  agent). 


Mr.  Alftvd  Preston 
(anctioneer). 


Mr.  Wrinch    (ter- 


Meetlng' 


Mr.  Wallaiiger  (fkr- 
mer,  181  acres). 


Mr.UiUus(raraier) 


A     fiirnier    (1,500 
). 


Mr.  IV»«  (1*800 
acres)  (chairman 
of  the  Risbridge 
Board  of  Guar- 
dians). 


District. 


B«Tgate,Dis8 


Buiy  St.  Ed- 
munds. 


Worllngworth 


Shotkgr 


Wickham- 
brook. 


Wickham- 
brook. 


MildenhaU 


Samford  Union 


Whixoe 


Evidence. 


The  small  men  are  doing  no  better 
than  thA  big  ones.  A  few  small 
m«i  hold  their  own  if  they  have 
some  crown-up  sons  who  will 
work  from  early  mom  till  late 
at  night  for  their  fbod  and  tbeir 
clothes. 

No  doubt  a  man  can  aiford  to  let 
big  occupations  cheaper  than 
small  onesi  expense  of  snlitting 
up  big  fltfms  would  now  be  too 
much. 

If  you  divide  the  large  light  land 
farms  ^ou  will  have  great  diffi- 
cult m  getting  water  for  the 

The  depression  has  proved  that 
small  hokiings  from  10  to  M 


acres  and  landlord  fkrming  hare 

{iroved  a  total  milure.    Land- 
ord  farming  is  going  out. 

The  small  men  have  been  squeeied 
out  here  since  1879.  They  have 
gone  through  the  bad  prices. 
They  could  not  make  enough  to 
keep  themselves. 

Some  fkurmers  have  economised  in 
labour,  particularly  the  smaller 
men,  as  they  have  no  capital. 

Ccurtainly  the  larger  farmers  have 
suffered  less  than  the  smaller 


More  small  flumers  have  given  up 

than  big  ones. 
It  is  cheaper  to  f^rm  wholesale 

than  retail. 
The  small  fkrms  are  not  in  such 

good  condition  as  the  large  ones, 

as  th^  are  keeping  less  stock. 

I  have  been  here  14  years,  and  was 
a  working  man  belore.  I  used 
to  pi^  4Mr.,  and  now  W,  I  and 
my  son  of  16  work  the  land.  If 
I  went  out  now  1  should  be  a 
poorer  man  by  1602.  than  when 
I  came  in.  lam  behindhand 
now  and  can't  get  straight. 
If  I  had  12s.  a  week,  one  son  6*., 
the  other  Ss.,  we  shoukl  be 
better  off. 

There  is  no  chance  for  men  on 
small  holdings  now.  The  rent 
is  reasonable  and  I  work  when 
other  people  are  in  bed.  I  have 
no  restrictions  and  can  fum  as 
Hike. 

The  small  fkurms  in  the  fens  vary 
from  20  to  100  acres,  the  rents 
generally  from  lOt.  to  lis.  an 
acre,  but  the  best  land,  let  for 
market  gardening,  lets  fhnn  1{. 
to  tl,  an  acre,  which  formerly 
let  ttom  41.  to  U,  an  acre. 

Thoy  often  have  insufDoient 
capital,  and  have  to  borrow 
implsmentN  Arom  the  big 
farmers.  Thev  are  very  in- 
dustrious and  work  from  4  or 
6  a.m.  to  8  or  9  p.m. 

All  round  Shotleigh  and  also 
round  Ipswich  the  small  men 
have  been  sqaeesed  cut  I  took 
two  of  these  farms  and  the  land 
was  much  let  down. 

Fewer  cattle  and  sheep  are  kept 
in  the  district,  especially  on  the 
smaller  fhrms. 


Name. 


District. 


Evidence. 


Meeting  • 


Mr.  Stanford  (auc- 
tioneer, valuer, 
and  agent). 


Mr.  Turner  (far- 
mer, 180  aeres), 
(owner  and  oc- 
cupier). 

Mr.  C.  M.  Smith 
(fkurmer,  000  acres) , 


Mr.  Chandler  (far- 
mer, 000  acres). 


A  farmer  (170  acres. 
Lord  de  Sauma- 
res's  estate). 


Mr.  J.  0.  Dawson 
(farmer,  1,016 
acres.  Lord  de 
Saumares's  and 
Otpt.  Pretyman's 
estates). 

Mr.  W.    Chandler 

ifBrmer,600  acres, 
lajor    PhiUpps' 
estate 

Mr.  W.  F.  Kecble 
(farmer,  SMfacres, 
R.  Kerrison,  Esq.'s 
estate). 

Mr.  C.  A.  Creasy 
(fsrmer,  600  acres, 
Capt.  Pretyman's 
estate). 


Mr.  Fuller  Guy, 
(ftirmer,284  acres. 
Lord  Manners 
estate). 


Mr.  Qeonre  Blen- 
oowe  (auctioneer 
and  agent). 


Lavenham 


Halefworth 


Cratfleld 


Wangford 


Sproughton  • 


Bosmere  snd 
Ckurdon 
Union. 


Nsoton,  nei 
Ipswich. 


Sproughton, 
Sanuord 
Union. 


Tattingstone, 
Samford 
Union. 


Walton. 
Woodbridge 
Union. 


St.  Ja  m  es 
Bunr,  Bury 
St.j^. 
munds. 


Bury  St.  Ed- 
mimds. 


The  small  men  have  been  mined 
sooner  than  the  hunge  ones, 
many  of  these  small  men  have 
been  labourers  or  small  trades- 


The  small  working  fsrmers  work 
trcm  6  ajn.  to  8.80  pjSL,  and 
also  their  wives  work  veiy 
hard.  The  daughters  go  off  to 
shops. 

A  season  like  last  one  beats  small 
men  with  no  capital. 

A  k)t  of  small  farmers  can't  Una 
now  for  want  of  capitaL 


Less  stock  is  kept  here  by  the 
smaller  men,  and  also  Yjy  some 
of  the  large  ones  who  have  lost 
monoy. 

I  do  not  believe  in  small  fkrms  as 
a  solution  in  England.  English- 
men, owing  to  their  ideas,  are 
not  suited  tor  small  farms.  I 
mean  those  from  10  to  60  acres. 
I  have  seen  very  many  total 
failures  and  few  suoceaMs. 

The  farms  that  have  felt  the  de- 
pression least  have  been  those 
where  the  fsrmers  worked 
veryhard*  and  lived  harder,  and 
those  where  the  fsrmers  were 
large  ones,  and  in  a  better  posi- 
tion totmake  a  bargahi  with  ueir 
landlords. 


I  should  say  the  large  stoek     ._ 
have  felt  the  depression  least. 


I  believe  the  small  fiums  snlbr 
the  most,  and  are  the  most 
depredated. 


The  hurge  farms,  40O  acres  and 
upwards,  have  felt  the  depreeskn 


I  think  the  farms  with  most  pas- 
ture land  where  stoek  has  been 
kept  have  not  felt  the  depression 
so  much  as  com  growers,  iire> 
speetive  of  sise. 

Largefkrms  have  felt  the  depres- 
sion least,  because  the  occupier 
has  been  better  able  to  adapt 
himself  to  cireumstanoes  than 
the  small  men.  Where  large 
occupations  have  been  ex- 
changed for  smaller  ones  it 
indicates  only  loss  of  tlie  capital 
necessary  for  a  large  farm. 

Ftums  of  about  50  or  60  acres  are 
easiest  to  let,  and  more  in  demand 
because  btfger  farmers  have  had 
to  come  down  to  them. 

If  large  farms  were  now  to  be 
divided  up,  and  buildings  put  up^ 
the  rest  would  be  so  great  that 
rents  would  have  to  pay  the 
interest  on  the  outlay,  leaving 
nothing  for  the  value  of  the  land. 


Name. 


District. 


Mr.    Clarke     (fsr- 
mer, 468  acres). 


Mr.  Herman  Bid- 
dell  (owncn 
suctioneer,  and 
farmer). 

Mr.  Wrinch  (far- 
mer, 1,600  acres). 


Shotley 


Pl^yford 


Shotley 


Appendix  B  5.     [Paragraphs  24  to  29.] 
Contracts  between  Landlords  and  Tenants. 


Evidence. 


We  have  practically  a  free  hand 
in  farming  for  sale  or  growth. 
Wo  have  shaken  ourselves  clear 
of  restrictions. 

If  anyone  wants  a  land  court  in 
this  country  it  is  the  landlords, 
for  the  tenants  can  make  their 
own  bargain. 

The  question  of  securitv  of  tenure 
does  not  arise,  we  nave  all  we 
want  in  that  respect.  As  long 
as  we  pay  our  rents  we  can  stop 
for  ever.  There  is  no  end  of  boen 
talked  about  that.  If  we  can't 
make  our  own  bargains  we  won't 
ask  anybody  else  to  help  us  to  do 
so. 

We  have  freedom  of  cultivation 
as  to  sale  and  growth  of  crops. 


Name. 


District. 


Evidence. 


Hon.  L.  Johnstone 
(agent  to  Mr. 
Bonier's  estate). 


Meeting 


Wolverttone-  I 


Wickham- 
brook. 


The  tenants  have  freedom  of 
cultivation  both  as  to  sale  and 
growth  of  crops.  Theiy  have  no 
agreements  at  all,  and  farm 
according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country. 


The  sitting  tenant  has  now  a  much 
better  chance  than  he  had  12 
years  ago.  Then  there  were  18 
or  14  men  after  a  fana  before  a 
man's  body  was  odd.  Kow  there 
is  no  competition. 

Some  sitting  tenants  are  paying 
higher  rent  than  new  men. 

The  yearlv  tenants  fsrm  more 
cautiously  than  those  under 
leases  because  they  do  not  feel  so 
secure.  A  two  vears' notice  on 
either  side  is  the  best  contract. 
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Nave. 


Htd&atHfont. 


Mr.  Nnnn    (far. 
m«r). 


Mr.  Sjmondt 
(ai^ent,  wiclioneer, 
and  tarrner). 


itation  lh>iii 
jSlytking  Board 
of  Quaraiam, 

Mr.  Trotter  (a«ent 
to  the  Bar!  of 
Stradbrol^e). 

Mr.  Alfred  Hai> 
wood  (o>inieraiid 


District. 


Bridoioe. 


Ifiekham- 
brook. 


Boxy  St.  Bd. 
munds. 


MelUs. 


Mr.  flnell   (owner  i 
and  tenant  far- 
mer). 


Ualctworth 


Henham. 
"Wangfbrd. 


BelateadHaU, 
Ipswich. 


Nettlestead 
Hall,  Ipswich. 


Mr.BodweU  (land  I  Bury  m,  Bd- 
agent).  i     munds. 

Mr.      B.     Cooper  I  ^ 

(land  agent). 


Mr.  Timt  (fsrmer) 


Mr.  Alftred  Preston 
(auctioneer). 


Mellis 


Worlingworth 


There  is  no  bother  about  restric- 
tions at  aU.  Men  do  as  thejlike 
now,  both  as  to  the  sale  and 
growth  oi  crops. 

There  is  not  sufBcient  security  for 
a  food  man.  If  a  man  farms 
badly  he  is  as  safe  as  a  house. 

What  we  want  are  long  leases 
with  the  option  of  a  break. 

If  a  landlord  and  tenant  want 
to  alter  the  rent»  let  a 
valuer  be  called  into  decide 
it. 

If  a  man  pays  his  rent  he  should 
stay,  u  a  man  farms  badly  the 
landlord  shoold  claim  dilapi- 
dations at  the  end  of  the  tenancy, 
I  don't  Ithink  landlords  claim 
sufBoient  for  dilapidations. 

I  think  that  landlords  and  tenants 
should  settle  the  rent  between 
themselves  at  the  commencement 
of  the  tenancy. 

We  have  quite  as  much  freedom 
of  cultivation  in  this  ooontyas 
we  ought  to  have.  We  practi. 
cally  oo  what  we  like. 

I  have  a  81  years'  lease,  and  have 
been  hanosomely  met. 

As  to  fixity  of  tenure,  I  have  |^t  it. 
But  yearly  tenants  have  quite  as 
mucn. 


PraoiioaUy  there  are  no  restric- 
tions. 


FMrmen  have  quite  a  free  hand  i 
to  sale  and  growth  of  crops. 


There  is  certainly  not  general 
grievance  about  restrictions. 

A  new  tenant  and  a  landlord  now 
deal  Ibr  a  farm  on  strictly  a 
oommeroial  basis. 

It  is  now  a  free  bargain  and  the 
landlord  has  no  more  advantage 
in  dealing  than  the  tenant. 

The  tenant  has  as  a  good  a  chance 
as  anyone,  as  he  can  get  what 
terms  ne  lUces  from  his  landlord. 

The  tenants  can  now  make  the 
best  bargain  out  and  out. 


are  in  a  great  minority, 
(hough  some  are  granted  stiU. 

The  best  lease  is  four  years'  notice 
either  side. 

Men  will  not  be  hampered  by  re- 
strictions now.  But  they  must 
leave  the  land  when  they  leave 
on  the  four-course  shift  the  last 
year,  and  not  break  up  old 
pasture. 

Many  fkrmers  have  sold  off  hay 
and  straw  and  nothing  has  been 
said. 

I  think  fanners  sboold  tmrm  as 
they  Uke,  provided  they  leave 
the  land  as  they  found  it. 

The  best  security  to  give  a  tenant 
isafouryeanr  lease,  renewable 
every  two  years,  this  prevents 
little  quarrels  being  made  too 
much  of,  they  are  forgotten  in 
four  years. 

It  wodld  be  a  fearful  bad  thing 
for  llunners  if  the  law  of  distress 
were  abolished,  for  the  landlords 
then  would  not  dare  rive  the 
tenants  credit,  but  niow  the 
landlord  irives  the  tenant  the 
utmobt  latitude. 

There  are  absolutely  no  restric- 
tions as  to  growth  and  ale  of 
crop  in  the  district.  Bveryone 
farms  as  they  Hie. 

A  farmer  can  now  drive  his  own 
bargain,  formerly  a  man's  pedi- 
gree, politics,  and  character  had 
to  be  right.  The  apron-string 
farmers  have  gone. 


Name. 


Mr.  Alfred  Preston 
(auctioneer)— 
eont. 


Mr.  Carter  (fkrmer, 
114  acres). 

Mr.  Gittus  (fkrmer) 


Meeting 


Mr.  Blencowe(agent 
and  auctioneer). 


Distiiet« 


Bridsoce. 


Worlingworth 


Stowmarket  • 


MildenhaU 


Lavenham 


Bury  8t.  Bd- 

TQUndS. 


Mr.  Alfred  gmith- 


Mr.  Payne  (chair- 
man of  the  Bis- 
bridge  Board  of 
Guardians),  (far- 
mer, 1300  acres). 

Mr.  Stamford  (aoo- 
tioneor,  valuer, 
and  agent). 

Mr.  C.  M.  Smith 
(fsrmer,  600 
acres). 

Mr.  Girling  (vice- 
chairman  of  the 
Blything  Board 
of  Quttrdians) 
(farmer  and  in- 
come tax  com- 
missioner). 

A  farmer(170aores, 
Tjord  de  Saii- 
marei'to  estate). 

Mr.  J.  0.  Dawson 
(farmer.  1,016 
acres.  Lord  de 
Saumarea  and 
Capt.  Pretyman's 
ostites). 

Mr.  W.  Chandler 
(fBrmer,600  acres. 
Major  Philipps* 
estate). 

Mr.  Fred  Miller 
(farmer,210acrM, 
J.  Bebon,  Bsq.'s 
estate). 

Mr.  C.  A.  Creascy 
(fkrmer,600acres, 
Capt.  Pretyman's 
estate). 


Mr.  Fuller  Guy 
(farmer,224Acres, 
Lord  Manndn' 
estate). 


Whixoe 


Halefworth 


Wangford 


Hales  worth 


Bosmove  a 
CXaydon 
ITmon. 

Naoton  • 


Sprougfaton 


Otk^Hall, 
Woodbridge. 


Walton 


St.  James* 
Bury,  Buy 

munds. 


Ton  can  grow  and  sow  what  yon 
like  now,  and  this  has  been  so  for 
10  years.  Cross  cropping  is  no 
good  to  a  man  unless  he  has  the 
capital  to  buy  manure,  or  else  it 
will  beat  Mm. 

There  is  praotioaUy  freedom  of 
cultivation  now  everywhere. 

My  father  and  I  have  been  here 
60  years  on  a  two  vean'  agree- 
ment, this  is  the  oest  sort  of 
aneement  a  man  can  have^  it 
gives  a  tenant  fair  seeurily,  and 
enables  the  landlord  to  get  rid 
of  a  bad  tenant. 

There  are  no  restrictions  in  the 
district.  Fanners  have  perfect 
freedom.  As  to  fixity  of  tenure, 
we  are  all  too  much  fixed 
already. 

Since  the  bad  times  restrictions 
as  to  sale  and  growth  of  crops 
are  ignored,  though  agreements 
usnslly  contain  clanses  that  the 
tenant  must  leave  the  land  on 
the  fbnr-oonrse  shift  and  must 
not  sell  more  than  a  limited 
amoont  of  hay,  straw,  and  roots 
for  which  be  must  bringbMk  an 
equivalent  in  feeding  stuns  or 
artificial  manure. 

I  can  grow  and  sell  what  I  like, 
and  so  can  anyone  on  the  big 


There  is  ample  security  for  any 
tenant  on  a  big  estate.  I  would 
rather  be  a  tenant  under  Lord 
Eendlesham  and  Lord  Bristol 
than  be  owner  of  land.  I  have 
all  the  liberty  and  security  I 
want. 

People  can  have  fturms  at  thair 
own  price  and  on  their  own 
terms. 


A  tenant  wont  sign  an 
with  restrictions  now 


People  farm  as  they  like  now,  and 
treat  covenants  as  all  bosh. 


There  are  no  restrictions  now. 

We  have  security  of  tenure  enonf^ 
we  want  no  more.  We  can 
secure  what  we  want  from  the 
landlord,  the  people  we  want 
securitynom  are  thelaw-makers, 
they  are  our  greatest  enemies. 

Thtee  are  no  restrictions  as  re- 
gards sale  and  growth  of  crops., 


There  are  no  particular  restric- 
tions as tocropping.  I  consume 
all  produce,  hay.  straw,  and 
roots,  and  always  have  done. 


I  have  no  restrictions  whatever. 


I  have  no  restrictions. 


As  to  growth  of  crops  we  are  not 

tiea  too  much  now. 
No  strew,  ha^,  or  roots  allowed  to 

be  sold,  which  is  a  considerable 

disadvantage. 

There  are  no  restrictions  except 
that  by  the  custom  of  the  coun- 
try on  leavinc  the  farm.  I 
should  be  liable  to  claims  for 
cross  cropping,  and  should  have 
to  prove  that  I  had  not  injured 
the  land  thereby. 
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Appendix  B  6.    [Paragraphs  3(M4.] 
The  Agricultural  Holdings  Act. 


Name. 


Diatrici. 


Evidence. 


Mr.  Wrinch  (far- 
mer, 1,600  acres). 


Mr.  Goldsmith  (far- 
mer, 900  acres). 


Meeting 


Mr.  Nunn  (farmer) 


Mr.  8ymonds 
(a«ent,aiictioneer, 
and  farmer). 


Mr.      B.     Cooper 
(land  agent). 


Shotioy 


Bapiston 


Wiokham- 
brook. 


Buiy  St  Ed- 
monds. 

Mellis    - 


Bury  St.  Ed- 
munds. 


Mr.  Timt  (farmer) 


Mr.  Alfred  Preston 
(auctioneer). 

Mr.  Carter  (farmer, 
lUacKs). 


Mr.  Blencowe  (anc- 
tioneer  and 
agent). 


Mr.  Stanford  (aue-     Halosworth 
tioneor,     valuer, 
and  agent). 


Mellis 


Worlingworth 


Stowmarket 


Bury  St.  Ed- 
munds* 


Mr.  Bock  (farmer, 
700  acres). 


Hinton 


We  can't  improve  on  the  custom 
of  the  ooontrr.  We  don't  want 
any  Amended  Agricultural 
Holdings  Act.  We  prefer  to  be 
left  alone  without  law. 

I  think  the  aUowanoes  we  get 
under  our  custom  are  fair  and 
reasonable. 

If  you  farm  to  rob  the  farm  you 
rob  yourself.  There  is  no  use 
fkrmmg  low  at  the  end  of  a 
tenancy,  though  perhaps  a  little 
labour  could  be  knocked  ofL 

It  is  the  best  policy  for  a  man  to 
farm  well,  whether  he  is  on  a 
lease  or  a  yearly  tenuioy. 

We  should  leave  land  as  we  take 
it.  If  better,  we  should  be  paid 
for  it,  if  worse,  we  should  pi^. 
Ever^  field  in  a  farm  should 
have  its  condition  noted  when  a 
man  enters. 

Com  consumed  on  the  premises 
should  be  compensated  for  if 
proper  proof  is  forthcoming. 

Scone  of  the  allowances  und^  the 
Agricultural  Holdings  Act  are 
too  high,  and  it  comes  too  hard 
on  the  incoming  tenant. 

We  have  nothing  to  oomphun  of 
about  dilapidanons.  We  know 
no  landlord  here  who  has 
claimed  for  dilapidations  either 
to  the  buildings  or  to  the  soil. 

The  law  of  distress  as  it  now 
exists  is  fkir  both  to  huidlord 
and  tenant. 

Com  consumed  on  the  premises 
should  be  compensated  for. 

I  think  outgoing  tenants  generally 
get  all  they  ought  to  out  of  the 
soil  when  they  leave.  I  don't 
think  it  is  a  good  tiling  to  have 
valuations  too  high,  as  it  pre- 
vents many  fumers  coming  in. 

The  valuations  are  too  high  for 
incoming  tenants.  We  pay  rent 
and  rates  on  fhllows  and  for  all 
hay  and  manure.  In  Norfolk 
you  don't  pay  for  tillage,  but 
onW  for  the  value  of  the  crop. 
I  do  not  think  a  man  should 
pay  for  tillages,  which  are  often 
badly  done,  and  for  four  or  five 
plocghings  for  tbib  crop  may 
have  no  results.  If  only  the 
crop  was  paid  for,  the  outgoing 
tenant  would  have  a  much 
greater  interest  in  producing  a 
good  crop. 

In  the  great  minority  of  oases, 
landlords  and  tenants  agree  to 
put  aside  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  Act.  As  a  rule  the 
two  contracting  parties  can 
make  better  and  more  agreeable 
terms  for  themselves  than  any 
Act  can. 

If  possible  it  would  be  a  very 
good  thing  to  punish  a  man 
pecunarilv  who  depreciates  the 
value  of  the  land. 

There  are  a  lot  of  men  who  go 
about  milking  farms. 

No  feeling  about  dilapidations 
here.  Landlords  and  tenants 
pun  well  together  about  this. 

We  never  touch  the  Agricultural 

Holdings  Act  on  account  of  the 

dilapidations. 
I  Under  the  custom  the  outgoing 

tenants  are  more  favoured  than 

the  incoming  tenants. 
The  valuation  comes  to  50».  an 

acre. 

The  Norfolk  custom  is  better  than 
the  Suffolk. 

Then'  ought  to  be  some  compen- 
sation given  for  the  condition  of 
the  land. 

Under  the  custom  the  landlord 
cannot  get  much  for  the  huid 
being  out  of  condition,  not  as 
much  as  if  he  made  a  set  off 
under  tuv.  Act. 

I  nt'ver  had  to  do  with  a  case 
where  the  Agricultural  Holdings 
Act  was  put  into  operation. 
Our  custom  is  better  tnan  any 
Act,  the  procedure  is  simple, 
and  the  expense  less. 

The  better  u  man  farms  up  to  the 
end  of  his  tenancy,  the  more  he 
gets. 

The  Suffolk  custom  is  out  and  out 
better  than  the  Devonshire  one 
for  farmers. 


Name. 


District. 


Evidence. 


Mr.  Trotter  (agent 
to  the  Bail  of 
Stradbroke). 


Mr.  Walker  (valuer 
and  clerk  to 
Woodbridge 
Board  of  Guar- 
dians). 


Mr.  Alfred  Smith 
(farmer). 


Mr.  Forrest  (a 
Scotch  Itemer, 
380  acres). 

Mr.  Payne  (chair- 
man of  the  Bis- 
bridge  Board  of 
Guardians),  (far- 
mer, 1,800  acres). 


A  farmer  (170  seres. 
Lord  de  Sauma- 
rez's  estate). 


Mr.  J.  C.  Dawson 
(farmer,  1,016 
acres.  Lord  de 
Saumarez's  and 
Capt.Pretyman's 
estates). 


Mr.  W.  Chandler 
(farmer,  600  acres. 
Major  Phihpp's 
estate). 


Mr.  W.  F.  Keeble 
(farmer,  520  acres, 
ILKerrisou^sq.'s, 
estate). 


Mr.  A.  J.  Boldero 
(owns  farm  of 
8^2  acres). 

3Ir.  C.  A.  Creasy 
(farmer,  600  acres, 
Capt.Pretyman" 
estate). 


Mr.  A .  Gold, 
smith  (farmer. 
560  acres,  the 
Duke  of  Graf- 
ton's estate). 


Henham  Hall,    (generally  speaking  the  farmers 
Wangford.  are  quite    satisfied   with   the 

custom  of  the  countnr. 
I  much  prefer  the  Norfolk  custom 
to  the  Suff  oll(  custom,  as  I  think 
it  fairer  to  pay  for  the  crop  and 
not  for  the  tiPages. 

Woodbridge  •  I  onl^  acted  twice  under  the 
Agricultural  Holdings  Act;  if 
we  can  burr  it  we  do:  the 
custom  of  the  country  is  far 
better  than  the  Act  Neither 
landlord  or  tenant  will  adopt  it 
if  possible ;  the  custom  is  better 
than  any  amendment  oi  the  Act 
that  I  can  suggest. 
I  think  that  farmers  take  out  of 
the  soil  under  the  custom  what 
they  put  in. 

Bendieeham  -  As  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  am 
perfectly  satisfied  with  allow- 
ances under  the  custom. 

It  is  easier  to  take  a  farm  hi 
Suffolk  than  in  Lanarkshire. 


Whixoe  -  The  Agricultural  Holdings  Act 
does  not  give  a  good  man  suffi- 
cient compensation  to  farm 
well  up  to  the  end  of  his 
tenancy.  I  am  not  in  favour 
for  givme  compensation  for^ 
improved  condition  of  a  farm. 
(Mmpensation  should  be  given 
for  com  consumed  on  the 
premises,  and  a  higher  scale  for 
feeding  stufb,  «.«.,a  small  allow- 
ance for  the  second  year,  instead 
of  only  an  allowance  for  one 
year. 

Bosmere  and     I  have  the  usual  Suffolk  oorenants 
Ola^^'don  with  my  landlord  as  to  compen- 

Unions.  sation  for  dilapidaUons,  Ac ;  he 

contracts  out  of  the  Agricul- 
tural  Holdings  Act.  The  Act  is 
seldom  put  into  practice ;  there 
are  so  many  "saving  chuues** 
in  it,  and  it  opens  the  door  to  so 
much  litigation  that  the  remedy 
is  worse  than  the  disease.  Con- 
sequently farmers  always  whip 
their  land  if  likely  to  leave.  A 
bad  system. 

Nacton,  near     I  have  no  agreement  with  my 
Ipswich.  landlord  at  present;  he  keeps 

up  the  repairs.  As  to  compen- 
sation for  unexhausted  improve- 
ments, in  chalking  and  limeing 
land  the  cost  is  spread  over  four 
vears. 
The  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  is 
occasionally  put  into  operation. 

At  the  end  of  tenancy  buildings 
and  gates  must  be  left  in  tenant- 
able  repair. 

Landlord  finds  rough  materials 
and  tenant  labour. 

We  have  the  usual  Suffolk  cove- 
nants^ which  I  think  quite 
sufficient. 

The  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  is 
very  seldom  used.  I  do  not 
think  it  much  use,  as  the  land- 
lord's written  consent  must  be 
obtained  for  eveir  improvement 
to  make  it  available  to  the  out- 
going tenant. 

Tattingstone,     I  have  to  leave  everything  in  good 
Saraford  repair.    The  Agricultural  Hold- 

Union.  ings  Act   is  adopted,  but   has 

never  been  put  in  foroe  to  my 
knowledge;  it  is  practically 
useless  or  worse  to  the  tenant. 
A  good  farmer  does  not  get 
sufficient  compensation  under 
the  Suffolk  custom. 

Battlesden,         I  am  not  awaiv  that  the  Agricul- 
Stow  Union.       tural   Holdings  Act   has   even 
been  put  into  operation. 

Walton,  Wood-*  I  have  strict  repairing  leases,  and 
bridgeUnion.  no  agreement  as  to  compe-naa- 
tions. 
The  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  is 
treated  with  contempt.  Tenants 
should  have  power  to  erect 
,  buildings  or  other  permanent  im- 
provements, and  remove  them 
or  get  compensation  at  end  of 
lease ;  also  full  compensation  for 
feeding  stuffs  and  manure 
bought  the  hut  two  years. 

Sapiston,  Thet-  The  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  is 

ford.  not  often    put   into  operation. 

Under  it  the  landlord   nearly 

always  gets  the  best  of  it.    If 

fences,  watercourses,  gates,  Ac 

!     are    neglected.   Umdlord    does 

I     them,  and  charges  tenant. 


Spreughton, 
Samford 
Union. 
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Nftme. 


Bfr.  G.  Poller  Qoj 
(farraer.SM  acres. 
Lord  Manner'a 
estote). 


Q«  H.  Hervej,  Bao. 
(agent  to  the 
Marquis  of  Bris- 
tol, 15.000  acres). 


Address. 


St  James' 
Bory,  Bury 
StSdmanos 
Union. 


Iokworth3ar7 
StKdmunds, 
Thingoe 
Union. 


Lient.-Co1.  Pock- 
linirton  (land- 
owner, 660  acres). 


J.  K.  Brooke,  Bsq. 
(landowner,  1,500 


Hon.  Lonis  John- 
stone (agent  to 
0.  H.  Bemers, 
Esq.,  6.000  acres). 


Ool.  Barnadiston 
(landowner,  3,000 
acres). 


Bvidence. 


the  landlord  allows  a  reasonable 
sum  for  repairs,  which  are  exe- 
cuted at  once  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  tenant. 

The  Agricultural  HoldinKs  Act  is 
seldom  or  never  put  in  opera- 
tion.   The  Act  is  useless. 


The  estate  agreement  regulates  all 
questions  of  compensation  for 
dilapidations  or  imnrovements. 
The  landlord  does  all  permanent 
improvements. 

I  have  had  the  management  of 
dose  on  A0,000  acres  of  land  in 
the  last  30  years,  and  am  glad  to 
say  I  have  never  been  under  a 
landlord  where  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  Act  was  required. 

There  are  no  restrictions  where 
land  is  properly  farmed. 


Name. 


Ghelsworth,       No    dilapidations     ha?e     been 
Bilderton,€k)8-  i     chargea  for  as  a  rule, 
ford  Union,  i  The  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  is 

not  known  anything  about  in 

these  parts. 


Sibton    Park, 
Blything 
Union. 


No  compensation  for  dihq[>idations 
is  ever  claimed.  It  would  be 
useless.  Veiy  heavy  loss  is 
always  sustained  by  the  landlorcl 
on  a  change  of  tenancy. 

The  custom  of  the  ooimtry  is 
adopted  as  regards  unexhaustea 
improvements.  1  never  knew 
but  one  tenant  who  undertook 
permanent  improvements,  and 
he  was  repaia  in  full  after  2# 
years'  enjoyment  of  them.  Th# 
only  agreement  I  have  is  thft 
oustonaiy  valuation. 
)  I  think  the  Agricultoral  Holdings 
Act  is  quite  superCLuous.  No 
attention  is  paid  to  it  here. 


Woolverstone, 
Ipswich. 


The  Byes, 
Sudbury. 


We  have  the  custom  of  the  ooun^ 
on  this  estate.  No  use  is  made 
of  the  Agricultural  Holdings 
Act. 


I  do  all  permanent  improvements 
except  labour  of  draining.  I 
And  tiles.  The  tenant  is  al- 
lowed aocordinff  to  the  custooi 
of  the  country,  if  he  leaves  before 
the  period  is  out. 


Address. 


Mr.  Henry  Bead 
(land  agL«nt,  6,000 
acres). 


Beccles^ang* 
ford  Union. 


Bvidence. 


James  Toller,  Esq. 
(agent  to  Hon. 
w.  Lowther, 
4,000  acres). 

Hon.  Stanhope 
Tollemache 
(agent  to    Lord 
Tollemache,  6,360 
acres). 


CJampseyAshe, 
Plomosgato 
Union. 


Hclmingham, 
Stoiiham, 
Bosmereand 
Claydon 
Umons. 


E.  J.  Oheney.  Bsq.  i  Hartesmere, 
(agent   to   Lord       Bosmereand  | 
Henniker,  12.000        Gla^rdon 
acres).  Umons. 


Norton  Garrard, 
Esq.  (land  agent, 
1.400  acres). 


Rev.  Sir  W.  Hyde 
Parker  (land- 
owner, 5,500 
acres). 


Lord  do  Saumares 
(landowner, 
13,500    acres    in 
Suffolk  and  Nor- 
folk). 

Keny  Bix,  Esq. 
(agent  to  Sir  S.B. 
Crossly,  5.317 
acres). 


Hoxne.  near 
Scole,  Hoxne 
Union. 


HeUord  Htf  1, 
Sudbury 
Union. 


Shrubland 
Park,    Ood- 
denham, 
Suffolk. ' 


Somerleyton, 
Lowratoft. 


The  t-enants  have  generally  been 
allowed  compensation  on  quit- 
ting for  unexliausted  improve- 
ments In  under-draining  and 
claying.  This  extends  to  four 
and  eight  years.  Tile-draining, 
I  think,  goes  back  about  eight 
years.  The  Agricultural  Hold- 
ings Act  has  not  been  much 
adopted  here.  Both  oati 
and  incoming  tenants  are  afi 
of  it 

The  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  is 
seldom  or  never  put  into  force, 
and  is  quite  useless. 


The  estate  agreements  render  the 
Agricultuiiikl  Holdings  Act  in- 
operative. 


The  farms  are  all  under  the 
Suffolk  covenants,  except  a  few 
where  the  value  of  the  **  beet '' 
grown  during  the  last  year  of 
the  tenancy  u  taken  instead  of 
the  tillages,  rent  and  parish 
chaiiges.  I  have  only  had  one 
case  under  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  Act  in  10  years.  I 
believe  tenants  fear  the  counter- 
claim for  dilapidations. 

The  permanent  improvements  are 
all  done  by  landlords.  Unex- 
hausted improvemente  are  con- 
sidered in  valuation. 

The  Agricultural  Holdings  Act 
has  no  effect. 

All    compensation    for    improve- 

I     ments  is  usually  agreed  upon 

I     mutimU^.   The  custom  of  the 

count7  m  valuation,  except  in 

,     draining. 

I  We  use  the  custom  of  the  county 
on  all  questions  of  compensa- 
tion. 


I 


The  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  is 
a  d^  letter.  Not  one  fhumer 
in  20  attempts  to  make  use  of  it, 
and  all  when  leaving  the  fann 
try  to.  abd  generally  do,  take  out 
all  the^  have  put  in  the  land 
during  the  tenancy. 


Appendix  B  7.    [Paragraphs  95,  96.] 
Gamb. 


Name. 


District 


Evidence. 


Meeting 


Hr.Nnnn  (fanner) 


Mr.      B.     Cooper 
(land  agent). 


Wickham- 
brook. 


Bury  St.  Ed- 
munds. 


Bury  St  Ed- 
munds. 


There  is  no  bother  about  game 
here.  The  tenants  have  it  from 
the  landlords.  On  some  estates 
the  tenants  would  be  glad  to 
take  it,  but  landlords  won't 
let  it  to  them,  as  they  want  to 
let  their  houses.  There  are 
more  shooting  tenants  than 
there  used  to  be. 

I  say  most  decidedly  the  Groxmd 
Game  Act  should  be  extended 
to  wing  game.  Letting  shooting 
to  a  stranger  is  like  having  two 
dogs  pickLng  off  one  bone^  it 
doesn't  answer. 

Ton  will  find  in  the  future  that 
tenants  will  insist  on  bavins  the 
j  game,  and  then  the  landlords 
will  be  riven  the  first  oppor- 
tunity 01  taking  it  back  at  a 
rent.  [  know  the  farmers 
would  like  this  and  the  shooting 
tenants  know  it  is  bound  to 
come,  then  the  farmers  would 
be  able  to  prevent  an  overdose 
of  game.  Most  undoubtedly  more 
game  is  now  kept  in  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk  since  the  depresMion 
and  farmers  are  suffering  from 
it  in  many  districts.  There  are 
f&r  more  shooting  tenanto  than 
there  used  to  be. 

There  are  more  hares  and  rabbite 
than  there  were  before  the  Act. 
The  young  farmers  kill  them, 
but  the  old-fashioned  farmen 
say.  "My  landlord  likes  them, 
and  he  snail  have  them." 

But  many  farmers  encourage  the 
hares  and  rabbits  to  shoot  them- 
selves. There  should  be  a  close 
time  for  hares,  for  it  is  cruel  to 
shoot  them  when  they  have 
young  ones.  The  only  ill-feel- 
ing that  has  arisen  anywhere  in 
the  county  has  been  due  to  the 
question  of  game. 


Name. 


District 


Mr.  Bdward  Peck 
(farmer,  870 
acres). 


Mr.  Alfred  Preston 
(auctioneer). 


The  meeting 


Mr.  Fiske  (owner 
and  occupier). 


Mr.  P.  M.  Browne 
(farmer). 


Mr.  Slater  (fkrmer, 
250  acres). 


Eye     - 


Worlingworth 


Lavenham 


Bramford, 
Ipswich. 


Fomham  All 
Saints. 


Chire 


Evidence. 


In  this  neighbourhood  there  is 
certainly  some  {prievanoe  about 
game,  chiefly  owing  to  shooting 
tenants. 

There  are  now  heaps  of  shooting 
tenants  in  the  market.  In  the 
old  days,  landlords  would  rather 
have  let  their  birthrights  than 
their  shooting.  There  is  no 
bother  at  all  about  game  in  the 
district,  and  a  good  many  far- 
mers have  it  themselves. 

There  is  no  bother  about  game 
here. 

The  changes  in  the  times  have 
made  a  considerable  difference 
as  to  the  question  of  game.  The 
tenants  are  now  masters  of  the 
situation,  as  they  can  easily  get 
other  farms.  But  I  think  gs^ 
troubles  might  arise  again  if 
times  were  better. 

Landlords  have  been  obliged  to 
let  their  shooting  as  they  hav6 
been  so  hard  up.  We  don't 
object  to  preserve  for  the  land- 
lords and  their  Mends,  but  we 
do  care  very  much  about  having 
strangers  shooting  who  care 
nothing  for  our  interests.  We 
object  to  the  land  being  let  to 
make  two  rents.  I  pay  23s.  an 
acre,  and  the  game  is  let  for 
another  St.  an  acre.  The  only 
Act  in  this  generation  which  has 
ever  done  the  farmers  any  good 
is  the  Ground  ChuneAct  That 
Act  should  be  extended  to 
winged  game  to  prevent  sub- 
letting. 

The  Ground  Game  Act  has  been 
most  satisfactory.  No  tenanto 
in  our  district  have  abused  it. 
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ROTAL  00BCMIS8I0N  ON  AGRICULTURE: 


Kftme. 


Ditttrict. 


Biiddnoe. 


Mr.   Harv^   {ixr- 
luer) 


llr.  W  Bidden 
(owner  and  occu- 
pier). 


Timwortb 


Layenham    • 


Greal  damaee  ii  done  by  game  at 
eeed  time.  There  is  more  pre- 
■ervation  of  p^ame  aa  more  ihoot- 
ing  ii  let.  Again,  the  rermin 
increaae  on  account  of  the  game, 
aa  they  come  for  the  food.  The 
rats  do  a  great  deal  of  damage 
near  the  ooverts. 


It  is  a  bad  thing  for  tenants  when 
shooting  is  let,  as  it  makea 
unpleasantness.  The  shooting 
tenant  frequently  does  not 
regard  the  interests  of  the 
fanner. 

Ground  game  is  kept  down  better 
now,  but  the  head  of  pheasants 
is  getting  up  on  some  estates 
where  there  are  shooting  ten- 
ants. 


Name. 


District. 


ETidence. 


AfkumerUTOacrea, 
Lord  de  Sauma- 
rea's  estate). 


Mr.  J.  0.  Dawson 
(ftemer,  1,016 
acres.  Lord  de 
Baumaiei's  and 
and  Oaptain 
Pretyman's  es- 
Utes). 


Mr.  W.  Chandler 
(farmer,  flOO 
acres.  Major  Pbil- 
Upp's  estate). 


Mr.  W.  T.  Keeble. 
(farmer.  020 
acrea.  B.  Kerri- 
son,  Esq.'s  estate. 


Mr.  A.  J.  Boldero 
(owns  farm  of  382 
•). 


Mr.  0.  A.  0«a«y 
(tanner,  fiOO 
acres,  Oaptain 
Pretyman). 


Mr.  Arthur  A.(3oId- 
smith  (firmer, 
500  acres,  Duke  of 
GraftoD^s  estate). 


Bosmere  and 
Cla^don 
Umons. 


Nacton.  ne 
Ipswich. 


Rproughton, 
Samfbrd 
Union. 


Tattingstone, 
Bamiord. 


Battleoden. 
StowUnum. 


Walton,Wood- 
bridgeUnion. 


BapisUm^Thet- 
ford  Union. 


The  effect  of  the  Bill  has  been 
good.  In  the  present  condition 
of  things  fanners  can't  afford 
to  be  handicapped  in  any  way, 
eren  for  sport,  out  do  not  object 
to  a  moderate  quantity  of  mixed 
game. 

The  Hares  and  Babbits  Bill  was 
one  of  the  best  erer  passed  by  a 
Liberal  (3k>vemment.  Ganie 
jtresenring  is  carried  to  too 
great  an  extent.  A  great  deal 
of  land  is  now  let  to  shooting 
tenants,  and  thej  make  the 
tenants  keep  too  much  game, 
and  their  crops  suffer  in  conse- 
quence. The  shooting  ought 
not  to  be  let  over  the  tenants' 
heads,  and  thejr  oucht  to  be 
compelled  to  wire  the  ground 
game  in  the  woods. 

I  think  this  BiU  did  immense 
good,  and  if  the  landlords  let 
their  land  they  must  give  up 
presenring  game  upon  it ;  it  6 
ridiculous   under  present  cir- 


O.H.Herv«y,Bsq. 
(agent  to  the 
Marquis  of  Bris- 
tol, lO/MO  acres). 


Iekwortb,Bnry 
St.  Edmunds. 


The  Bill  outs  both  ways.  It  Is 
an  advantage  to  the  nrm,  but 
I  have  had  great  damage  fhmi 
the  woods  of  an  adjacent  owner, 
and  no  redress. 

The  game  should  be  unseparable 
from  the  occupation  of  land, 
except  as  let  by  the  occupier. 

The  Hares  and  Babbits  Bill  has 
done  a  great  good. 


The  Bill  is  not  much  use  to  the 
tenant,  and  is  often  an  annoy- 
ance to  the  landlord,  whocould- 
treat  the  tenants  better  without 
it. 

The  Hares  and  Babbits  Bill  is  the 
best  Bill  that  was  ever  passed 
for  farmers.  I  contend  that  a 
man  can't  estimate  the  amount 
of  damage  done  by  game  pre- 
senrers  to  their  tenants  all  the 
year  round.  The  greatest 
damage  is  done  at  seeding  time, 
when  it  is  impossible  to  prevent 
them  extracting  the  seed.  I 
have  dulled  many  acres  twice 
and  three  times.  I  think  it 
most  uidust  to  a  tenant,  after 
he  has  hired  his  fkrm  at  a  rent, 
that  his  huidlord  should  let  the 
right  of  shooting  to  another. 

Gn  highly  preserved  estates,  and 
where  the  shootinc  Is  let,  there 
is  no  doubt  this  Bill  has  been 
advantageous  to  the  occupiers 
ofthelftnd* 


farmer 
'). 


(600 


Near  Ipswich 


Mr.  Stanford  (auc- 
tioneer, vahier, 
and  agent). 

Mr.  Colman  (fw- 
mer,  500  aeres). 


W.N.  Waller,  Esq. 
(landowner,  1,400 
acres). 


Lieut-Ool.  Pock- 
Hngton  (hud- 
owner,  600  acres). 


Oapt.      Pretyman 
Oandowner,   400 


J.  K.  Brooke.  Esq. 
(landowner,  1,500 
acres). 


Hon.  Iiouis  John- 
stone (htnd  agent 
forO.H.Bemers, 
Esq.,64l00acres). 

E^ny    Bix,   Esq. 

i agent  to  Sir  S. 
i,  Onssl^,  Bt, 
587  acres). 

Ool.  Bamadiston 
(kndowner,8/)00 
acres). 

H.  Read,  Esq. 
(hmd  agent,  6,000 
-      1). 


Hon.  Stanhope 
ToUemach  e, 
(agent  to  Lord 
ToUemaohe, 
6.860  acres). 


E.  J.  Cheney,  Esq. 
(agent  to  Lord 
Henniker.  12y000 
I). 


Norton  Ganard, 
Esq.  (land  agent, 
1.400  acres). 

Rev.  Sb  WiUiam 
Hyde  Parker, 
Bart    (land- 
owner,    8,500 

acres). 


Lordde  Saumaret 
(bmdowner,  18,500 


Hatotworth 


The  Blythlng 
Union. 


The  Ghround  (3ame  Act  has  been 
veiy  beoeAdaL  I  would  not 
farm  my  farm  rent  free^  if  I 
oould  not  Ull  hares  and  rabbits. 
Pheasants  are  increasing,  my 
flelds  are  a  biff  f6wl-yard. 

If  shooting  has  to  be  let  then 
tenants  should  have  the  c^titm 
of  it. 


No  trouble  about 
district. 


in  thii 


The  Green, 
Little  Bea- 
lings.  Wood- 
bridgeUnion. 


The    Grange, 
Chelsworth, 
BUderstone, 
OMford 
Union. 

Hangfalcy 
Park,  Stow 
Union. 


Sibton   Park, 
Blything 
Union. 


WoolvertoD, 
Ipswich, 
Samfbrd 
Union. 

Somerleyton, 
Lowestoft. 


The  Byes, 

Sudbury. 


Beeclea^ang- 

ford  Uni<m. 


Hefaningfaam, 
Stonham, 
Bosmere 
and  Claydon 
Unions. 

Unions        of 
Hartismere, 


One  of  the  greatest  curses  to  a 
tenant  farmer  is  sub-letting  the 
shooting,  which  frequently 
means  an  increaae  of  game.  Hie 
game  should  be  let  to  the  ten- 
ants before  a  stranger.  I  wonM 
give  1091,  a  year  extra  for  the 
gfune  on  the  farm.  Landlordi 
should  be  sssessert  far  hi|^  on 
their  game. 


The  BiU  isonlvahalf  i 
There  should  be  an  absohtte 
prohibition  to  keep  rabbits,  ex* 
cent  in  endoeed  warrens.  All 
others  should  be  compuliorily 
destroved  and  krat  down.  Close 
time  for  Hares  Bill  is,  in  my 
opinion,  a  silly  i 


The  effect  of  the  Bill  has  been 
a  verv  marked  diminutko  in 
quantity  of  ''ground  game" 
with  no  appredable  benefit  to 
the  tenant  nurmers. 


lasreat  re 
in  the  number  of  hares,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  anyone  is  satisfied 
wHh  the  result. 

The  effect  of  the  BIU  has  been 
that  the  tenants  have  carefully 
preserved  the  rabbits  and  ei* 
terminated  the  hares. 

Babbits  have  decreased.  The 
tenants  havealways  kept  us  lots 
of  hares. 


We  have  a  good  understaadiag 
with  our  tenants  so  the  Hsrei 
and  Babbits  BiU  has  hadUttle 
or  no  effect 

Babbits  have  increased,  hares  have 
decreased,  as  Ikr  as  I  see  pe^ 
sonaUy. 

The  Act  has  worked  fairly. 


The  Ground  Game  Act  has  had 
no  .eftect  on  this  estate.  The 
ground  game  has  always  been 
kept  down. 


The  effect  of  the  Bill  has  been 
to  greatly  reduce  the  number  of 
haies  and  rabbits,  and  to  ezter* 
minate  themon  land  notstnetly 


and 
don. 


Hoxne,    near    The  BOl  has  had  no  effect. 
Scole,Hoxne 
Union. 


Melford  HaU, 
Sudbury 
Union. 


Shrubland 
Park,   Cod- 


The  BiU  has  caused  the  tensntato 
nearly  annihilate  hares,  but  in 
many  instances  to  largdy  pre- 
serve rabbits  as  they  were  not 
preserved  before.  Howersr, 
both  are  carefully  kept  down  on 
this  estate. 

Hares  are  almost  extinct,  bat 
farmers  have  benefited  therel^. 
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Appendix  B  8.    [Ftoagraphi  118-122.] 
Rbmsoiks  and  Sugqbstions. 


Kame. 


IDiitrict. 


Eridenoe. 


Mr.  Snell   (owner 
mod  oooupier). 


The  Iftte  Mr.  H. 
fltoarliiiff  (auo- 
tKmeer,  land 
tgent«  and  tenant 
tanner). 

Mr.  Bwoh  (ter- 
mer). 

Mr.  George  Fiake 
(owner  vid  ooen- 
pier). 


Mr.    Lingwood 
(fanner). 


Mr^J.A.Snith 


Bai7  SI.  Bd- 
mundi. 


Nettleatead 
HaU. 


Ipiwiob 


Winaton 


Bnunpton. 
near      Ip 
wloh. 


Meeting 


Diaijy  Oom* 
panj. 


Wickham* 
brook. 


Mr.  TiUet  (fmner) 


Mr.  Lock   (owner 
and  occupier). 

Mr.Hitohcock 
(farmer,         900 
•). 


Mr.  W.  R  Grim- 
wood  (Carmer, 
1,000  acrea). 

Mr.  D.  Garter  (for- 
mer, 800  acres). 


Mr.  Joieph  Smith 
(farmer). 


MeUia 


Stowmarket  • 


Wickham- 
>keith. 


Beaolutiona  passed  in  taronr  o<— 
1.  Liirhteiung  burdens  upon  the 

landT^ 
S.  The  marking  of  foreign  meat 
8.  That  beer  should  be  made 

trombarlciy,  malt^  and  hops 

onlj. 
4.  BhnetaUism. 

L  Duty  on  bariej. 

1.  BimetaUism. 

8.  Beduotion  in  rent  is  not  the 
remedy. 

L  Higher  piloes. 

2.  Ohmpercostof  ptodnotion. 

8.  The  aboUtion  of  the  shilling 
duty  on  eom  was  a  Tery 
siUything. 

Nothing  ean  help  us  but  a  rite  in 
prioes. 

I  see  no  harm  in  putting  a  duty 
on  foreign  flour,  foreigners 
tax  our  goods,  and  further  we 
put  a  du^  on  tea  and  tobacco 
which  we  don't  produce. 

We  must  raise  pnoes  (»r  cultiTate 
the  land  cheaper,  but  I  don*t 
beliefe  land  can  be  tamed  to 
grass  suocessftaUy.  If  I  had 
600  aeres  of  land  hid  down  and 
no  rent  to  pay  I  should  not  be 
able  to  lire  on  it. 

L  Repeal  of  the  malt  tax  was  a 
seTsre  blow. 

8.  Tax  flour.  It  would  make  no 
diflecenoe  to  the  price  of 
bread,  and  would  open  up 
our  mills  to  oouTert  foreign 
wheat  into  flour. 

8.  Put  a  duty  on  oil-cake. 

Monegr  should  be  boirowed  at  a 
cheap  rate  to  erect  buildings. 

1.  Bimetallism. 

2.  A  department  in  the  Board  of 

Trade  to  settle  railway  rates 
without  expense  to  agricul- 
turalists. 

8.  Some  oo-operatiTe  system  of 
selling  butter. 

I  know  a  salesman  who  asked  fbr 
700  lbs.  a  day  of    the  same 

auality  of  butter,  and  no  one 
1  the  eastern  counties  could 
let  him  have  it,  and  he  had  to 
go  to  Normandy. 

1.  Poor  rates,  police,  highway  and 
sanitary,  and  eduoaikmal 
rates  should  be  paid  1^  the 
National  Bxehequer. 

8.  Shift  a  portion  of  the  beer-tax 
on  to  barley,  and  the  rest 
on  to  beer  made  of  anything 
else  except  malt  and  hops. 

8.  Tax  foreign  flour.  This  would 
give  employment,  and  would 


Name. 


gve  farmers  bran,  and  feed- 
g  stofls  would  be  cheaper. 
4.  We  should   grow  a    deflnite 


Haaketon, 
Woodbridge. 


o    8«00t. 


District. 


Mr.   Keeble   (fhr- 
-^ 1). 


Mr.  W.  Biddell 
(owner  and  occu- 
pier). 


acreage  a  week  every  year 
to  proride  food  in  tune  of 
war. 
5.  Blmeiallism. 

Kothini^  except  improrement  in 
prices  will  ever  meet  the  case. 

Protection. 


If  we  are  to  compete  with  the 
foreigners  we  must  have  the 
burdens  taken  off  our  land ;  the 
land  tax  and  tithe  must  be 
abolished.  The  former  should 
haTe  been  taken  away  when 
they  did  away  with  protection. 

Why  should  land  be  assessed  and 
not  trade? 

1.  Label  all  beer  not  brewed  from 

malt  and  hops. 
8.  Put  a  tax  on  flour. 

1.  Make  brewers  brew  from  malt 

and  hops. 

2.  Tax  foreign  flour,  labour  will 

then   be    employed  at  the 
mills,  and  we  shall  also  get 
the  bran. 
8.  Take  taxation  off  the  land. 

1.  Tax  foreign  flour. 

2.  The  butcners  to  take  out  license 

for  sale  of  foreign  meat. 
8.  Strengthen  the  Marfntrine  Act. 
Beer  to  be  made  from  malt 
and  hops.    Label  beer  made 
flrom  any  other  ingredient. 


Meeting 


Tattingstone 


Lavenham 


LaTonbam 


Mr.  Payne  (chair- 
man of  the  Bis- 
bridge  Board  of 
Guardians). 

Mr.  John  Knights 
(termer.         101 
I). 


Henxy       Howard 
(farmer,  90  acres). 


Whixoe 


Stiadbroke 


Mr.  0.  M.  &nith 
(farmer,         000 
I). 


Mr.  Girling  (Tioe- 
chairman  of  the 
Blytjiing  Board 
of  Guardians) 
(famer  and  in- 
come tax  com- 
missioner). 


Mr.ScriTener(land- 
owner). 


Wangford 


Haleeworth 


Toxford 


Eridence. 


Deputation  Arom 
Blytlitog  Board 
of  Guardians. 


Mr.  Qarrould 
(farmer,  460 
acres;  owner  and 
occupier). 


\ 


I  Halesworth 


SpexhaU 


The  land  has  to  pay  for  the  educa- 
tion. Personal  property  ahould 
bear  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
burden. 

I  think  that  the  growth  of  sugar 
should  be  encouraxed.  If  |we 
can't  grow  the  barley  we  might 

Eyw  the  sugar  for  the  beer, 
renham  was  the  seat  of  the 
sugar  manufScturies,  and  about 
86,0002.  to  80,000{.  a  year  was 
spent  on  the  district.  Incon- 
sequence a  great  deal  of  beer 
was  grown  in  the  neighboui- 
hood.  For  two  years  I  grew  a 
thousand  tons  m  beet  at  U,  a 
ton. 

1.  Tithe  has  not  taMea  in  propor- 

tion to  the  value  of  oomund 
or  rent. 

2.  Land  tax  should  be  abolished. 

Personal  nroperty  should 
bear  a  fair  anare  of  Iccal 
burdens.  Beor  made  from 
anything  else  but  malt  and 
hops  should  be  labelled. 
Cost  of  education  at  national 
charge,  Lavenham  new  school 
will  cost  I8,<i00f.,  and  when 
80  per  cent,  of  the  boys  are 
educated  they  will  go  to  the 
manofactnrers  who  nave  not 
paid  for  their  education. 

1.  Beduotion  of  railway  rates* 

2.  Reinstate  the  malt  tox. 
8b  Bimetallism. 

4.  Light  railways. 

Label  beer  if  not  brewed  firom 
malt  and  hops. 


1.  Put  a  duty  on  foreign  barley. 

The  price  of  com  is  the  root 
of  the  depression,  and  arable 
farming  must  go  to  pot. 

2.  All  beer  should  be  made  of  malt 

and  hops. 

All  this  depression  is  merely  a 
question  of  prioes.  Protection 
is  the  only  remedy. 

1.  The  Government  should  define 

beer  as  brewed  from  malt 
and  hops.  Beer  made  from 
anything  els<e  should  be  so 
labelled. 

2.  Farmers  should  be  allowed  to 

brew  beer  for  their  men  with- 
out having  to  take  out  a 
license.  C)ost  of  education 
should  be  national  charge. 

8.  Mark  foreim  meat. 

4.  Close  the  House  of  ComniOKN 
for  five  years  and  repeal  the 
Education  Act. 

1.  Rates  and  taxes  should  be  as-  * 

sessed  on  net  rentaL  I  show 
no  net  rental  on  my  estate. 

2.  Tithe  should  lie  revalued.    It  is 

much  too  high.  Section  8  of 
the  Tithe  Act  is  absolutely 
useless.  Tithe  has  not 
dropped  nearly  so  much  in 
proportion  as  the  value  of 
land  or  rent,  and  moreover 
there  are  no  deductions  fhim 
it.  I  say  that  tithe  should 
be  redeemed. 

8.  Land  tax  should  be  abolished. 

4.  Landlords  should  be  able  to 
borrow  money  cheaper  for 
building,  draining,  and 
pisnting. 

6.  Light  railways  would  be  a  good 
thing    in    many    parts    of 

6.  Rates  and  taxes  should  not  be 
paid  on  portions  of  fkirms 
which  are  abandoned. 

1.  Education  is  to  be    made  a 

national  charge. 

2.  Public  to  contribute  towards 

the  maintenance  of  roads. 

1.  Fair  trade. 

2.  Foreign  meat  should  be  sold  as 

such. 

3.  Reduced  railway  rates. 

4.  Roads  and  schools  should  be 

paid  out  of  the  Imperial  taxa- 
tion. 

6.  Brew  beer  from  malt  and  hops. 

0.  A  reduction  should  be  madi 
for  waste  hmds,  road  Ac 
when  assessing  fhrms.  Tea 
per  cent  of  a  nrm  is  waste 
land,  and  produces  nothing. 
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Name. 


District. 


Mr.   Lee  and  Mr.     Haleswortb 
New8on(fvmer8). 


ETidenoe. 


Mr.    James    Deck 
(fkrmer.         600 
)• 


Mr.  Arthur  Gold- 
smith (farmer, 
6fi0  acres). 

Norton  Garrard  , 
Esq.  (landafrent). 


G.  H.  Hervey, 
Esq.  (afcont  to 
the  Marqu'.s  of 
Bristol,  15,000 
acres). 

W.N.Wallw.Bsq. 

(landowner,  1.400 
acres). 


Lieut.-Col.  P(«ck- 
lington  (land- 
owner, 660  acties). 


J.  K.  Brooke,  Esq. 
(landowner,  1,600 
acres). 


Halesworth 


1.  Tithe  should  be  further  reduced. 

The  com  avera^  should  be 
taken  from  the  fiurmersand 
not  ftom  the  merchant ;  and 
even  then  you  are  taking  the 
best,  for  the  fanner  consumes 
the  worst  and  what  he  can't 
sell. 

2.  Eduction  should  be  paid  for 

imperially. 

The  duty  on  wheat  on  a  sliding 
scale.  We  cannot  possibly  grow 
wheat  under  40^.  a  quarter. 


Sapiston,Thet-  >  Lower  rente,  better  prices  for  our 
ford,  I     produce. 

Hoxne,    near  |  The  only  remedy  is  protection. 
Scole(Hoxne  | 
Union). 


Ickworth, 
Bury       St. 
Edmunds. 


The  Green, 
Little  Beal- 
iDf»,  Wood- 
bridge  Union. 


Cltelswortli, 
Bilderstone. 
Cosford 
Union. 

Sibton    Park. 
Blything 
Union. 


i 


€k)1.  Bamadiston 
(landowner,  3»000 
acres). 


A  farmer  (170  ain^es,  I 
Lord  de  Sauma- 
rez's  estate).         i 


The  Byes,  Sud- 
bury Union, 


Bosmere  and 
Ola^don 
Unions. 


I 


Mr.  J.  C.  Dawson 
(farmer,  1.016 
acres.  Lord  de 
Saumarez  and 
Capt.  Pretyinan's 
estates). 


Nacton.  near 
Ipswich. 


There  can  be  only  one  remedy, 
viz.,  a  return  to  protection,  or 
else  universal  free  trade. 


The  remedies  I  would  suggest 
are,  a  bonus  to  the  farmer  on 
I  all  the  main  articles  of  pro- 
duce, as  is  done  in  other  coun- 
tries and  the  colonies,  and  a 
re-adjustment  of  the  excessive 
burdens  continually  heaped  on 
the  land. 

The  remedies  are  remission  of 
I  land  tax.  and  charging  "  rates  " 
I     on  every  description  of  property. 


Landlords  should  farm  their  own 
land,  not  by  agents.  The  profit 
to  be  made  by  farms  is  now  so 
small  that  there  can  be  no 
division  between  landlord  and 
tenant.    One  or  the  other  must 

take  the  whole. 

I 

Poor  rates,  lunatic  asylums  ex- 
I  pensee,  police  and  highway 
rates  should  be  borne  by  the 
general  public,  i^.,  by  sums 
voted  by  Parliament.  It  cannot 
be  justice  that  the  landowners 
should  pay  half  of  all  these. 

Not  protection,  but  freedom, 
Preedom  from  the  dead  weight 
of  the  remains  of  the  old  feud^ 
system  —  including  copyhold, 
entail,  Ac.,  get  rid  of  the  lawyer 
as  far  as  i)08.«rible.  make  land 
easy  and  cneap  of  transfer,  and 
then  leave  the  farmers  to  work 
out  their  own  salvation. 

The  only  remedy  is  higher  prices. 
Chirtail  expenditure  in  every 
possible  way.  and  lay  all  the 
poorest  land  down  for  sheep 
runs.  , 


Name. 


District. 


Bvidmce. 


Mr.  W.  Chandler 
(flurmar,  600 
acres.  Major 
Philipps'  estate). 


Mr.  W.  F.  Keeble 
(tarmu,  690 
acres,  Mr.  R. 
Kemson's  es- 
tate). 

Mr.  P.  Miller  (far- 
mer, 210  acres, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Re- 
bow's  estate). 

Mr.  A  J.  Boldero 
owns  fiurro  of  382 
acres. 


Mr,  C.  A  Creasy 
(farmer,  600 

acres,  Capt.  Pre- 
tyman's«state). 


Mr.   John  Wright  | 
(farmer).  < 


Sproughton, 
Sonubrd 
Union. 


Tattingstone, 
fianwvd 
Union. 


I  can  suggest  no  remedy  except 
that  the  expenies  must  be  re- 
duced; rent.  Ac  must  be  re- 
duced, and  the  tithe  must  come 
off  to  assist  the  owner  of  the 
soil. 

The  land  must  be  itiU  further 
relieved  of  expenses  to  meet  tne 
tradfi,  in  whioh  I  am  a  Ibrni 
believer  all  round. 


Otlay       Hall,    The  only  remedy  lies  in  taking 
Woodbridge       the  harden  off  the  land 
Union.  ; 


Battlesden. 
Stow  Union. 


Walton, 
Woodbridge 
Union. 


Lavenham 


Mr.   George  Blen-  i  Bury  St.  Ed- 
cowe  (auctioneer  {     w^gnrff. 
and  agent).  , 


James  Toller,  Esq. 

iland    agent    to 
Ion.    W.    Low- 
ther,  4,000  acres). 

Rev.  Sir  William 
Hyde  Parker,  Bt. 
(landowner,  3,600 
acres). 


Kerry  Rix,  Eag. 
(agent  to  Sir  8. 
B.  Crossley.  5,317 
acres). 


Campsey  Ashe, 
Plomesgate 
Union. 


Melford  Hall, 
Sudbury, 
Suffolk. 


Somerleyton, 
Lowestoft. 


The  remedies  are :  Protection  on 
wheat  and  flour,  lessening  the 
burdens  on  land.  Government 
taking  over  the  cost  of  schools, 
&c.  The  re-adjustment  of 
tithe. 

Foreign  produce  to  be  ehaiged  at 
the  same  rate  per  mile  from 
place  of  debarkation  as  English, 
and  thnsiget  the  mtes  redact 
able  for  English.  Foreign  pro- 
duce should  be  marked  as 
such. 

Beer  made  from  other  than 
barley,  malt,  and  hops  to  be 
declared  as  such. 

Relieve  the  land  of  burdens,  as  it 
our  raw  materiaL  Unless  a 
remedy  is  found  for  the  present 
ruinous  low  prices,  owners,  oc- 
cupiers, and  labourers  will  be 
ruined  at  no  d»taut  period. 

The  rining  of  the  com  mar- 
ket by  Americans  may  be  a 
great  cause  for  depreasing  our 
prices. 

Wo  cannot  cultivate  the  land  of 
England  at  present  prices,  and 
it  must  go  out  of  cultiva- 
tion as  ter  as  com  is  concerned, 
for  it  cannot  pay  if  let  free  of 
rent,  rates,  and  taxes.  Unless 
prices  advance,  com  oultivatioD 
must  go  out. 

A  small  tax  on  foreign  barley,  abo 
fiour  and  other  manufkK;tared 
goods. 


Any  legislation  to  relieve  heavy 
local  taxation  (especially  land 
tax),  unfair  railway  rates,  and 
present  unprecedented  portion 
of  tithe  rentchai^  will  assist 
in  relieving  agncultural  de- 
pression. 

Local  burdens  are  all  levied  npon 
real  estate.  A  large  trade  w 
manufactory  is  just  as  much 
benefited  by  better  roads,  for 
instance,  as  a  large  farm,  yet 
the  land  bears  nine-tenths  of 
the  rate. 
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APPENDIX  B  11. 


Appendix  B  11.  (A.). 


Account  of  a  Mbbtino  held  at  Buey  St.  Edmunds  on  May  16,  1894. 
IThe  Bury  and  Norwich  Post.] 


AoRicuLTURiiL  iNauiRY  at  BuRY  St.  Edmunds. 
Important  Evidence  and  Resolutions. 

In  the  Town  Hall  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  Mr.  Wilson- 
Fox,  who  has  been  appomted  under  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Agricolture  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  agriculture 
in  Suffolk,  held  a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
evidence  and  elioitinp^  information  on  the  subject.  Mr. 
O.  D.  Johnson,  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  vice- 
chairman  of  the  county  council,  presided,  and  with  him  on 
the  jdatform  were  Mr.  Wilson-Fox,  Colonel  Joeselyn,  Mr. 
George  H.  W.  Hervey,  Mr.  Robert  Burrell.  and  Mr. 
Walton  Burrell.  The  large  hall  was  filled  with  an 
audience  thoroughly  representative  of  agriculture  in  its 
various  grades,  and  amongst  those  present  were  the  Kevs. 
F.  E.  Warren,  A.  Packer,  J.  S.  Holden,  J.  F.  Kennard, 
Messrs.  A.  S.  Wakelin,  Fergusson,  Traylen,  Cordy  S.  Wol- 
ton,  E.  Prentice  (Stowmarket),  G.  Bevan  (Sudbury),  W. 
Biddell,  J.  M.  King,  P.  M.  Browne,  W.  N.  King,  Duncan 
Parker,  A.  J.  Hooper  (Mayor  of  Bury),  G.  Cornish,  W.  E. 
Riley,  L.  C.  Besant,  D.  M.  Cameron,  G.  J.  Paine,  T. 
Gough,  Osborne  Mawby,  E.  Holton  (Bures),  P.  Grieve, 
A.  Goddard,  Sparkes,  F.  H.  Taylw,  W.  Jaggwrd,  H.  Lacy 
Scott,  D.  Paine,  Fison,  W.  Nicholl,  J.  K.  Rodwell,  J.  C. 
Browne,  W.  Gifford,  —  Guy,  &c. 

The  Chairman  said  thev  were  all  aware  that  the  object  of 
the  meeting  was  to  lay  before  Mr.  Wilson- Fox  their  views 
concerning  the  present  agricultural  depression,  a  depression 
which  they  were  painfully  aware  extended  over  some  years 
|)ast,  and  which  instead  of  decreasing  had  increased  yearly. 
The  effect  of  that  depression  had  been  to  reduce  the  value 
of  land  to  something  like  two  thirds ;  to  reduce  the  tenant 
farmers'  capital  in  many  instances  to  vanishing  point ;  and 
now  it  had  extended  to  the  third  most  and  numerous  class 
engaged  in  agriculture,  and  the  labourer  to  some  extent 
was  feeling  the  depression,  his  wages  being  lower  than 
they  were  a  year  ago.    The  Government  of  the  day  had 
become  aware  of  that  depression,  and  had  appointed  a 
Royal   Commission    to   make  an  investigation    into  the 
causes  of  agricultural  depression,  with  a  view,  if  possible, 
to  finding  a  remedy.     He  hoped  they  would  all  do  their 
utmost  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioner  all  the 
information  they  could,  in  order  that  the  subject  of  agri- 
cultural depression  mi^ht  be  probed  to  the  bottom,  and  a 
remedy  found,  if  possible.    To  his  mind  the  difficulties 
with  which  agriculture  was  beset  were  numerous,  promi- 
nent amongst  them  being  foreign  competition.     (Hear, 
hear.)    A  practical  remedy  for  that  might  not  be  easy  to 
find,  but  ne  thought  that  they  as  agriculturists  of  this 
country  had  at  any  rate  a  just  cause  to  demand  that  such 
foreign  competition  should  be  fair — (hear,  hear) — and  that 
the  conditions  under  which  they  carried  on  agriculture  in 
this  country  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  to  those 
which  prevailed  in  foreign  countries  and  in  those  colonies 
which  competed  with  them.    (Applause.)     He  hoped  that 
during  the  course  of  the  present  meeting  someone  would 
bring  forward  that  subject,   so  that  the   Commissioner 
might  take  their  opinions  upon  the  point.    Amongst  the 
competition  to  which  he  had  alluded  was  that  of  meat  as 
well  as  grain,  and  he  thought  they  ought,  as  agriculturists, 
to  demand  with  one  voice  that  when  foreign  meat  was  sold 
in  this  country  it  should  be  sold  as  such.    (Applause.) 
Such  a  course  would  not  only  benefit  the  producer  in  this 
country,  but  would  also  benefit  the  consumer,  because 
while  he  did  not  object  to  anyone  who  liked  having  a  leg 
of  foreign  mutton  on  his  table  if  he  desired  it,  he  thought 
a  customer  had  a  right  to  receive  English  mutton  if  he 
asked  for  such,  ana  paid  the  price  of  it.     (Applause.) 
Then,  again,  there  were  many  who  like  a  glass  of  beer 
made  ^m  malt  and  hops,  and  they  ought  to  be  able  to 
have  it,  while  those  who  preferred  a  decoction  of  anything 
else  would  be  quite  welcome  to  it.    There  was  another 
matter,  which,  in  sporting  phraseology,  was  looked  upon 
as  a  dark  horse,  that  was  tne  currency  question.     It  was 
his  belief  that  the  alteration  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
currency  during  the  past  30  years  had  a  great  dedl  to  do 
witl^  t}ie  prewiAg  low  prices,    Silver  had  been  displaced 


by  the  States  comprising  the  Latin  Union,  and  he  believed 
was  also  about  to  be  displaced  by  India  and  America,  and 
the  result  was  that  all  tne  nations  of  the  world  rushed  to 
gold  as  a  standard  of  currency,  and  the  consequence  was  a 
less  amount  of  money  and  lower  prices  when  measured'  by 
gold.  He  had  thought  over  this  question  a  great  deiil, 
and  had  heard  it  discussed  by  experts  on  both  sides,  and 
his  view  was  that  silver  should  be  restored  to  its  former 
position,  and  form  a  standard  circulating  medium.  He 
considered  that  those  who  advocated  this,  namely,  the 
bimetallists,  were  advocating  a  policy  which  would  prove 
beneficial  to  the  agricultural  industiy  and  to  the  country 
generally.  They  as  agriculturists  had  everything  to  gain 
and  nothing  to  lose  by  an  increase  of  the  currency,  which 
was  the  policy  of  the  bimetallists,  and  with  which  he  was 
in  agreement.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  hoped  they  would  fidve 
the  Commissioner  as  much  detailed  and  unvamisned 
information  as  they  could,  and  he  trusted  that  Parliament 
in  its  wisdom  might  find  a  remedy  for  the  existing 
depression.     (Applause.) 

Burdens  on  Land. — Mr.  Wakelin  said  he  had  been 
asked  to  submit  a  matter  for  their  consideration  that  after- 
noon, and  he  willingly  acceded  to  the  request,  because, 
although  it  might  not  be  considered  a  matter  of  extreme  im- 
portance, it  was  in  his  opinion  a  question  of  justice.     He 
thought,  as  he  was  sure  many  of  those  present  would  agree 
with  nim,  that  the  present  burdens  on  agricultural  land  were 
unfair,  and  he  would  submit  one  or  two  reasons  why  those 
burdens  should  be  removed.    The  chairman  had  spoken 
on  the  subject  of  the  depression  existing,  and  there  was  no 
need  for  him  to  go  into  the  point,  because,  although  there 
might  be  some  slight  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the 
extent  of  that  depression  between  those  not  connected 
with  the  land,  anv  impartial  observer  who  had  taken  a 
thoughtful  view  of  the  situation  would  know  that  the  last 
few  years  had  been  dreadful  ones  for  agriculture.     (Hear, 
hear.)     Owners  had  been  compelled  to  leave  their  estates  ; 
tenants  had  lost  a  large  amount  of  capital;   and  the 
labourers  had  been  displaced  and  had  drifted  to  the  towns. 
This  question  of  the  displacement  of  the  labourer  was  one 
of  the  most  serious  of  the  present  time,  in  his  opinion, 
although  there  were  some  who  did  not  regard  it  m  that 
light,  while  others  considered  that  the  labourers  were  the 
best  off  of  the  three  classes.    They  had  been  the  best  off, 
he  believed,  during  the  past  few  years,  but  the  time  was 
fast  coming  when  they  would  be  seriously  affected  by  the 
depression  by  being  unable  to  find  employment.    In  fact, 
he  knew  that  at  the  present  time,  in  tiiis  busy  season, 
there  were  many  men  out  of  work,  and  he  was  afiradd  this 
state  of  affiairs  was  likely  to  become  worse  instead  of  better. 
He  therefore  moved :  *'  That  this  meeting  is  in  favour  of  a 
**  re-adjustment  of  local  burdens,  so  that  land  is  relieved 
*'  of  its  present  unjust  taxes,  and  that  all  classes  should 
**  pay  in  proportion  to  their  ability."    (Hear,  hear.)     He 
had  long  held  that  they  were  unfairly  assessed  for  the 
educational,  highway,  and  poor  rates,  and  these  burdens 
needed  to  be  re-adjusted.     He  readily  acknowledged  that 
the  Education  Act  of  1870  was  a  good  one,  but  it  was 
a  measure   for   the  national    benefit,  and    he   thought 
juBtice  dictated  that  the  nation  should  bear  the  expense. 
(Applause.)    The  cost  of  building  and  maintaining  schools 
fell  very  heavily  upon  occupiers  of  land,  and  although 
he  wiUmgly  admowledged  that  owners  had  come  for- 
wtad  and  assisted  huidsomely,  those  present  knew  that 
the  pressure  of  those  burdens  had  pressed  with  great 
severity  upon  occupiers.    Then  there  were  the  highway 
and  other  rates,  and  as  the  principle  of  local  govern- 
ment   became  extended    local    burdens  would    increase, 
and  expenses  would   be   heavier  under  the   parish  and 
district  councils.    (Hear,  hear.)    This  was  certainly  a  badi- 
handed  way  of  looking  at  the  subject  of  local  government, 
but  they  must  recollect  that  it  was  the  ratmiayars  who 
would  have  to  pay  for  all  these  things.     His  ioiea  was  that 
the  highways  were  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation,  and  the 
coat  of  their  maintenance  should  me  met  by  Imperial,  and 
not  local,  taxation.    (Hear,  hear.)     Or,  at  any  rate,  that 
the  assessment  should  be  spread  over  a  larger  area.    He 
flhould  Hke  to  se&ih^  present  poor  l%w.  system  9wegi  away 
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— (cheen) — and  ibis  was  a  question  which  was  rapidly 
coming  to  the  firont.  Most  of  them  knew  that  their  chair- 
man took  a  deep  and  intelligent  interest  in  aU  matters 
concerning  the  working  classes,  and  he  should  like  to  see 
Mr.  John^n's  views  carried  into  effect,  and  a  system  of 
old  age  pensions  in  forc^.  (Applause.)  He  thought  the 
incidence  of  land  taxation  was  very  un&ir.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Land  was  cabled  upon  to  pay  very  much  more  than  it 
ought,  and  in  many  cases  the  tithe  was  an  excessive  bur- 
den, and  should  undergo  reduction.  This  was  a  question 
which  troubled  the  landlord  worse  than  the  tenant--(bear, 
hear) — ^but  they  had  to  consider  what  would  be  for  the 
benefit  of  landlords,  tenants,  and  all  classes  connected 
with  agriculture.  They  had  to  meet  in  the  present  day 
what  he  regarded  as  very  unfair  competition,  because  the^ 
were  handicapped  to  begin  with,  and  were  placed  in  much 
the  same  position  to  their  competitors  as  a  combatant  in  a 
wrestling  match  would  be  who  had  one  hand  tied  behind 
him.  ^reign  flour  was  being  brought  to  England,  not 
only  to  the  towns,  but  to  the  rural  parishes,  and  unless 
thev  made  some  alteration  they  would  be  called  upon  to 
make  sood  roads  for  foreign  flour  to  pass  over  in  order  to 
be  sola  in  competition  with  their  produce.  ("  Hear,  hear," 
and  applause.)  If  that  was  not  unjust  he  wanted  to  know 
what  was.  Therefore,  if  they  were  not  to  look  for  in- 
creased prices,  that  was  if  the  general  body  of  the  people 
would  not  allow  an  import  duty,  then  they  must  have  a 
reduction  in  the  burdens  which  at  the  present  time  pressed 
unduly  upon  their  land.  He  should,  perhaps,  be  told  this 
was  a  small  matter,  and  he  had  been  asked  to  what  extent 
the  course  he  proposed  would  benefit  him.  His  answer 
had  been  that  it  would  benefit  him  to  the  extent  of  3t.  an 
acre.  That  was  a  small  amount,  he  admitted,  but  when 
they  remembered  that  there  were  thousands  of  acres  of 
land  which  did  not  represent  that  amount  to  its  owners, 
then  he  thought  they  would  agree  that  it  was  certainly 
something.  And  furthermore,  when  they  looked  into  the 
matter  they  would  probably  find  that  wose  who  looked 
with  coldness  or  disfavour  upon  the  view  he  had  advo* 
cated  were  influenced  by  the  fear  of  the  burden  being 
removed  to  their  shoulders.  If  the  present  burden  was 
so  small,  however,  why  did  they  object  to  share  it  F  {"  Hear, 
hear,"  and  laughter.)  So  far  'as  he  was  personally  con- 
cerned, he  had  not  much  belief  in  Royal  Commissions — 
(laughter) — ^but  he  did  not  wish  to  say  anything  which 
might  be  construed  into  disnaragement  of  Mr.  WilM>n-Fox» 
who  he  had  no  doubt  would  do  his  duty  well,  and  would 
convey  to  the  Royal  Commission  a  full  and  correct  report 
of  the  state  of  afiodrs  laid  before  him  at  the  present  meetmg. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  BiDDSLL  seconded  the  proposition,  believing  that 
in  the  matter  of  rates  and  other  chiurges  land  was  unjustly 
taxed.  At  the  same  time  he  did  not  say  this  would  put 
them  in  the  rijorht  position,  but  they  were  entitled  to  a  re- 
ad justment.  Take  a  school  rate,  for  instance ;  he  thought 
that  factories  and  other  works,  which  employed  a  far 
larger  amount  <^  labour  than  he  did,  shoula  pav  a  larger 

nortion  towards  the  cost  of  the  education  of  tnose  chil- 
who  would  ultimately  benefit  such  fiactories  b^  their 
labour.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  certainly  could  see  nothing  to 
keep  their  lands  from  going  to  grass  but  higher  prices  for 
wheat  and  barley*  (Hear,  hear.)  He  was  quite  free  to 
admit  that  the  country  was  not  in  a  state  to  bear  a  duty 
on  wheat,  but  he  thoujKht  they  might  have  an  import  or 
excise  duty  upon  all  roreign  articles  for  producing  beer. 
If  they  could  keep  up  the  price  of  barley  they  would  do 
much  towards  keeping  the  land  in  cultivation.  They  were 
drifting  more  every  day  into  pasture,  and  that  meant  11. 
or  dOf .  an  acre  less  for  labour,  and  he  contended  that  the 
great  aim  of  the  Legislature  should  be  to  keep  the  working 
classes  employed.  (Applause.)  Then  as  regarded  the 
importation  of  foreign  flour,  he  was  in  favour  of  a  slight 
duty  on  imported  manufactured  articles.  (Hear,  hear.) 
He  saw  no  remedy  but  higher  prices  for  their  produce,  and 
when  they  considered  that  if  tneir  land  was  laid  down  to 
pasture  the  produce  of  the  earth  generally  would  be  ftrom 
2/.  to  50s,  per  acre  less  to  the  nation  than  if  cultivated, 
then  he  contended  something  should  at  once  be  done, 
because  by  putting  the  land  down  to  pasture  they  would 
be  reducing  the  national  wealth.  (Hear,  hear.)  Aa  to  the 
agricultural  labourers,  he  held  that  in  the  lon(^  run  their 
wages  regulated  the  wages  of  other  trades  and  industries, 
and  if  their  wages  were  Tow,  so  ultimatelv  would  be  those 
of  other  classes  of  labour,  no  matter  what  the  nature  of 
the  employment,  because  at  the  present  time  they  might 
say  skill  was  at  a  discount.  Many  people  thought  that 
because  there  were  not  large  numbers  of  agricultural 
labourers  out  of  employment — although  he  was  sorry  to 
say  there  were  a  great  many  who  were  unemployed — ^that 
the  country  wa^  ip  a  prospe^ms  state,  but  he  warned  them 


that  such  was  not  the  case,  and  that  the  depopuktion  of 
the  viUaffes  was  the  reason  that  there  were  not  more  agri- 
cultural labourers  out  of  employment  than  was  the  case, 
(dear,  hear.)  Not  only  had  they  drifted  in  large  numbers 
to  the  towns,  but  many  of  those  who  had  remained  had 
refirained  from  marrying  owing  to  inability  to  bear  the 
expense  of  a  wife  and  fttmily.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Biddell 
said  he  had  not  intended  to  make  a  speech,  but  he  had 
brought  with  him  a  few  notes  which  he  had  written  on 
the  subject  of  agricultural  depression,  and  which  he  had 
pleasure  in  handmg  to  the  committee. 

The  resolution  was  then  put  to  the  meeting  and  carried 
unanimously. 

Thb  Sals  op  Forbion  Mbat.— Mr.  Cordy  S. 
WoLTON  introduced  the  subject  of  foreign  meat,  and  said 
under  the  present  system,  whereby  it  was  sold  as  English 
meat,  the  farmers  of  this  country  were  injured  by  the  unfair 
competition,  while  the  consumer  was  injured  by  paying 
more  for  the  article  than  he  ought  to.  He  considered  that 
every  dealer  in  foreign  meat  should  be  requk«d  to  take  out 
a  license — (hear,  hcAr) — ^for  which  he  should  pi^  a  small 
sum,  the  money  thus  received  to  be  applied  towards  paying 
an  inspector  to  see  that  the  dealer  fulfilled  his  duties  and 
obligations.  Each  should  be  required  to  exhibit  in  a 
prominent  position  in  his  shop  a  notice  with  large  letters 
mtimating  that  he  sold  forei^  meat,  and  he  should  be 
required  to  sell  the  latter  article  over  a  separate  counter 
from  that  where  English  meat  was  vended,  so  that  thm 
might  be  no  confusion  or  mistake.  (Hear,  hear.)  He 
considered  that  an  extension  of  the  Margarine  Act  to  tiiis 
question  would  be  better  than  an  extension  of  the  Mer- 
ndise  Marks  Act,  being  strongly  in  favour  of  stringency 


witii  the  nature 
or  foreign— that  they  were 


in  regard  to  the  public  beuig 
of  the  meat — whether  Englisb 
buying. 

Mr.  G.  Bbvan  fSudburv)  said  not  only  was  fkragn 
meat  sold  as  Englisn,  but  tne  butchers  went  further,  and 
described  it  as  "  Canterbury  muttcm."    (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Gborob  Hbrvby  expressed  himself  in  hearty 
agreement  with  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Wolton,  and  cited  an 
instance  which  had  come  under  his  personal  observation  of 
the  deception  and  roguery  practised  in  regard  to  foreign 
meat.  A  gentleman,  whose  word  to  him  was  beyond  all 
doubt,  had  informed  him  that  he  went  one  day  to  the 
London  Docks  to  see  some  foreign  meat  landed,  and  he 
took  with  him  some  men  to  foUowthe  different  purohasers, 
to  see  where  they  went.  The  meat  was  sold  by  auction  in 
the  Qocks  at  prices  varying  from  'dd.  to  4d,  per  pound, 
and  on  the  purcliasers  being  followed  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  meat  was  taken  to  some  of  the  best  butchers' 
shops  in  London,  where  it  was  sold  next  day  as  English 
mutton  at  prices  ranging  from  \0d,  to  Is.  a  pound.  This 
was  not  fair,  and  he  did  not  think  the  English  producers 
or  the  consumer  should  be  robbed  in  this  wav.   (Applause.) 

At  the  request  of  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Wolton  moved 
a  resolution  on  the  subject,  his  proposition  being  **  That 
*'  the  Government  be  re(][ue8ted  to  take  such  steps  as  to 
"  ensure  foreign  meat  being  sold  as  such."    (Hear,  hear.) 

Thb  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Hbrvby,  and  carried  unani- 
mously. 

PuRB  Bbbr.— Mr.  G.  J.  Painb  said  he  had  been  asked 
by  the  chairman  to  bring  before  their  notice  the  question 
of  the  beer  tax  and  pure  beer,  as  it  affected  the  farming 
interest  in  the  corn-growing  districts,  and  this  he  would 
endeavour  to  do  in  as  concise  and  brief  a  manner  as 
possible,  having  regard  to  the  importance  of  the  subject. 
When  the  malt  tax  was  repealed,  or  rather  transferred 
f^m  malt  to  beer  in  1880,  it  was  done  with  a  view  to 
benefit  the  agricultural  interests  in  this  country ;  at  least 
that  was  the  object  stated  by  the  then  Prime  Minister,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  but  he  did  not  wish  to  blame  Mr.  Gladstone 
for  what  he  had  done  in  that  respect,  for  if  there  was  one 
body  more  than  another  at  whose  earnest  request  he  did  it, 
it  was  the  Chambers  of  Agriculture  and  the  farmers  of 
England— (hear,hear)— who  believed  that  they  would  be  able 
to  utilise  the  inferior  barley  for  feeding  purposes  as  soon 
as  the  malt  tax  was  repealed,  but  this  was  a  fallacy,  and 
sad  experience  had  taught  the  farmers  that  only  in  a  very 
few  exceptional  cases  had  malt  been  brought  into  use  for 
such  purposes,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  iteration  of  the 
tax  from  malt  to  beer  had  largelv  encouraged  the  use  of 
substitutes  for  English  malt  and  hops,  which  had  un- 
doubtedly been  very  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the 
growers  of  those  commodities  in  this  country.  Besides 
this,  the  growers  of  barley  and  hops  had  under  the  change 
an  increased  duty  imposed,  as  the  duty  on  a  quarter  of 
malt  was  2\s,  8d.,  whereas  the  duty  on  its  equivalent, 
namely,  four  barrels  of  beer,  was  268.,  an  increase  of  15 
per  cent,  on  barley  and  hops  if  taken  as  the  raw  matorbl, 
which  had  not  been  contemplated  by  the  ftrmen  when 
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they  asked  for  the  repeal  of  the  malt  tax.  For  these 
reasons,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  farmers,  to 
some  extent,  had  been  deceived  and  disappointed  in  the 
results  which  many  expected  in  the  (so-called)  repeal  of 
the  malt  tax,  and  tnat  being  so,  they  thought  very  naturally 
that  the  agricultural  interest  was  entitled  to  some  con- 
sideration at  the  hands  of  Her  Mi^esty's  Qovernment, 
espedally  when  they  found,  as  many  of  them  had  done 
during  the  past  season,  that  many  maltsters  closed  their 
doors  af^ainst  the  home-grown  product,  preferring  to  malt 
the  foreign  barley  in  its  place,  and  leaving  the  home-grown 
in  the  hands  of  the  producers,  unsaleable,  and  only  to  be 
disposed  of  in  the  shape  of  pork.  He  was  told  by  a  brewer 
in  that  town  in  1882,  after  the  wet  seasons  they  had  then 
experienced,  that  what  they  were  contending  against  was 
the  unfavourable  seasons  for  their  barleys,  and  that  with 
the  return  of  sunshine  their  barleys  would  again  be  in 
favourable  competition  with  the  foreign ;  but  goodness 
only  knew  they  had  had  sufficient  sunshine  last  year,  but 
without  the  result  that  he  anticipated.  Indeed,  things  had 
become  worse  for  the  poor  barley  grower,  and  in  the  face 
of  all  this  the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Sir 
William  Harcourt,  had  the  conscience  to  put  an  mcreased 
tax  on  barley,  or  rather  that  portion  of  it  which  found  its 
way  into  the  mashtub,  thereby  holding  out  a  further  in- 
ducement to  the  brewers  to  seek  other  substitutes,  such  as 
maise,  rice,  bounty-fed  sugar  from  Germany,  and  the 
various  substitutes  for  hops,  which  they,  as  producers  of 
barley,  had  every  reason  to  protest  against.  (Cheers.) 
Why,  they  ask,  should  not  the  brewer  be  subject  to  the 
same  laws  as  the  grocer  with  his  coffee  and  chicory,  and 
the  butter  merchant  iiiith  his  butter  and  margarine?  It 
was  said  that  there  was  a  difficulty  in  defining  adulteration 
in  beer,  and  one  analyst  had  gone  so  far  as  to  state  that 
until  some  statutory  definition  was  given  as  to  what  beer 
was,  the  analyst  must  certify  anything  as  beer,  provided  it 
contained  nothing  injurious  to  health.  Surely  that  was 
straining  a  point,  and  put  the  brewer  on  a  different  footing 
to  the  grocer  and  the  butter  merchant  and  others.  For  his 
part,  he  should  like  to  refer  that  analyst  to  the  English 
dictionary,  and  there  he  would  be  able  to  find  what  beer 
should  be  composed  of,  and  then  let  him  base  his  reports 
of  his  analysis  of  beer  on  the  instruction  there  gained,  and 
he  (the  speaker)  should  be  very  much  surprised  if  he  did 
not  find  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  adulteration,  and  in  many 
cases  that  neither  malt  nor  hops  had  found  their  way  into 
its  composition.  The  time  was  not  long  ago  when  people 
used  to  boast  of  their  ''  nut  brown  ale,"  harmless  and  full 
of  nutriment,  but  that,  like  other  things,  seemed  to  have 
gone  out  of  fashion,  and  the  public  palate  has  now  been 
trained  to  drink  a  **  pale  concoction  " — he  could  not  call 
it  de — ^intoxicating,  very  deficient  in  nutriment,  but 
possessing  hidden  powers  of  encouragement  for  a  second 
and  a  thira  glass,  thus  leading  to  intoxication,  and  at  the 
same  time  not  having  the  desired  effect  of  relieving  thirst 
and  supplying  nutriment.  He  contended  that  in  the  feuse 
of  these  unremunerative  prices  for  barley,  that  the  time 
had  come  when  the  brewers,  who  had  a  great  monopoly, 
should  be  brought  under  the  Adulteration  Act  (if  they 
were  not  already  there),  and  be  compelled  to  brew  beer 
from  malt  and  hops.  Never  was  this  country  in  a  more 
deplorable  state  than  it  was  in  at  the  present  time.  Wheat 
had  no  longer  become  profitable  to  grow,  and  it  was  there- 
fore a  further  inducement  to  him  to  advocate  for  barley. 
Surely  if  the  Government  could  see  their  way  to  adopt 
these  views,  as  to  beer  being  made  pure,  it  would  be  some 
assistance  to  the  poor  struggling  farmer.  But  what  he 
should  like  to  see  also  was  that  instead  of  imposing  a  tax 
of  68,  9d,  per  barrel  of  beer,  that  the  Government  should 
reduce  that  amount  bv  3s.  or  4«.  a  barrel,  and  raise  the 
deficiency  thus  created,  by  an  equivalent  duty  on  all 
foreign  substances  that  now  found  their  way  into  the 
manufacture  of  beer.  Such  a  proceeding  could  not  be 
open  to  the  usual  charge,  which  was  always  brought 
against  those  who  suggested  the  imposition  of  a  duty, 
namely,  "  that  it  would  affect  the  position  of  the  con- 
sumer,'' for  the  tax  upon  the  consumer  would  nut  be 
'  altered  in  the  least,  and  the  growers  of  barley  and  hops 
would  reap  a  benefit  which  was  never  more  needed.  It 
mij^ht  also  be  the  means  of  keeping  the  land  under 
cultivation,  and  bring  those  farms  back  into  cultivation, 
which  are  now  dormant — (cheers) — and  if  so  it  would  be 
impossible  to  estimate  the  advantage  it  would  be  to  the 
country,  and  all  persons  interested  m  the  land,  the  land- 
lords, the  tenants,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  agricultural 
labourer,  who  might  find  a  more  profitable  return  from  his 
allotment  by  sowing  a  portion  of  it  with  barley  than  he 
now  did  from  potatoes.  (Applause.)  He  moved  :  "  That 
**  beer  should  be  brought  under  the  Adulteration  Act  so  as 
*'  to  secure  it  being  brewed  from  malt  and  hops  only,  and 
*'  that  the  Government  be  requested  to  take  into  con- 
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**  sideration  the  subject  of  the  beer  dutv  with  a  view  to 
"  removing  a  portion  of  it  on  to  importea  articles  used  in 
'*  the  manuikcture  of  beer.** 

Mr.  Mawbt,  as  a  large  grower  of  barley,  seconded  the 
resolution  with  pleasure,  believing  that  it  would  benefit  a 
great  proportion. 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Chairman  said  Mr.  Fox  would  be  glad  to  hear 
their  views  on  any  subject  which  they  desired  to  ventilate, 
and  therefore  if  there  were  any  matters  connected  with 
agriculture  which  had  not  yet  been  introduced,  and  which 
they  wished  brought  forward,  now  was  the  time  to  lay 
them  before  the  Commissioners.  He  also  mentioned  that 
Mr.  Fox,  who  intended  remaining  in  Bury  for  a  short 
time  for  the  piurpose  of  collecting  evidence,  would  attend 
at  the  Town  Hall  that  day  week,  from  ten  in  the  morning 
until  five  in  the  afternoon,  in  order  to  received  information 
privately,  which  information,  so  far  as  the  names  of  persons 
and  districts  were  concerned,  would  be  treated  as  con- 
fidential.    (Hear,  hear.) 

The  Rev.  F.  E.  Warren  strongly  advocated  the  taxing 
of  personalty  as  well  as  realty,  for  local  purposes— -(applause) 
— and  believed  this  would  achieve  the  omect  aimed  at  in 
the  first  resolution  submitted  to  them.  He  knew  that  no 
statesman  had  yet  proposed  such  a  thing,  and  therefore 
that  there  was  mat  difficulty  in  the  way  of  carrying  out 
such  a  scheme,  out  let  them  look  at  the  enormous  sum 
possible  to  be  derived  from  these  sources.  Take  the  case 
of  a  man  with  a  large  income  coming  to  live  amongst  them, 
and  they  had  had  such  an  instance  in  their  member  of 
Parliament  who  was  not  an  owner  of  land.  Suppose  his 
income  to  be  ten  thousand  a  year,  he  should  pay  upon  that 
amount  to  local  rates,  and  not,  as  was  probably  the  case, 
upon  an  assessment  of  about  two  hundred  a  year. 
(Applause.)  In  this  way  they  would  see  what  an  enor- 
mous source  of  wealth  such  a  scheme  as  he  suggested  would 
prove  to  the  taxes  of  the  country.  In  the  old  times  when 
wheat  sold  at  forty  shillings  a  quarter  they  did  not  feel  the 
burdens  so  much,  but  now  that  prices  were  so  low  they 
must  do  something — the  worm  must  turn  at  last.  His 
own  view  of  the  matter  was  that  personalty  was  so  largely 
represented  in  the  House  of  Commons,  much  more  largely 
than  land,  that  there  would  lie  the  difficulty. 

The  Chairman  expressed  their  indebtedness  to  Mr. 
Warren  for  bringing  this  matter  forward,  but  he  would 
like  to  mention  that  the  point  raised  by  Mr.  Warren  \vas 
already  covered  by  the  first  resolution,  which  stated  that 
"  ail  persons  should  pay  according  to  their  ability."  He 
took  it  that  a  man  with  an  income  of  ten  thousand  a  year, 
derivable  from  railway  shares  or  some  other  similar  source, 
was  quite  as  capable  of  paying  on  it  the  same  proportion 
as  agriculturists  paid  on  the  income  (if  they  had  one) 
derived  from  their  land.  There  was  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  all  pay  according  to  their  ability,  instead  of  land 
having  practicsQly  to  bear  tne  whole  burden.  (Applause.) 
He  believed  the  words  '*  in  pro])ortion  to  theur  ability  to 
pay  *'  had  been  used  a  good  deal  in  high  places  lately,  and 
they  had  been  advisedly  introduced  into  the  first  resolution. 

Mr.  E.  HoLTON  qmte  agreed  with  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Warren.  He  did  not  understand  whv  the  income  tax 
assessment  was  something  like  seven  hundred  millions, 
while  the  police,  highway,  and  other  rates  were  on  the  low 
assessment  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions.  It  was  very 
ui^ust  to  saddle  upon  the  land  all  the  local  burdens  and 
charges,  which  were  becoming  very  heavy,  especially  now 
that  they  had  fi-ee  education,  while  parish  councils  would 
undoubtedly  prove  expensive  in  those  parishes  where 
adopted,  and  therefore  ne  thought  they  had  just  cause  of 
complaint  in  regard  to  local  burdens.  Some  persons  said 
that  relief  in  respect  of  local  taxation  would  not  help  them 
much,  but  it  would  prove  of  some  assistance,  and  every 
little  helped.  The  speaker  quoted  the  result  of  the  analy- 
tical examination  ot  five  samples  of  beer  which  were  sub- 
mitted for  analysis  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Quilter  some  few 
years  ago,  showing  that  the  analyst  liad  declared  that  one 
only  of  the  samples  would  pass  the  test,  the  other  four 
being  "merely  muck.*'  (Laughter.)  The  great  difficulty 
in  dealing  with  this  matter  was  that  there  was  nothing  in 
the  beer  which  was  i::\jurious  to  health. 

Mr.  R.  BuRRBLL  said  that  tithes  and  rates  very  nearly 
amounted  to  the  rental  on  land,  and  with  such  burdens 
they  could  not  compete  with  the  foreigner.  Land  was  the 
raw  material  of  the  agriculturist,  and  he  thought  it  should 
only  be  rated  at  one-fourth  what  other  property  was.  Why 
should  it  be  rated  as  at  present  ^  hen  prices  were  so  low  P 
Very  little  was  left  for  tne  landlord  after  the  payment  of 
tithes,  rates,  and  other  burdens,  and  in  some  cases  nothing 
at  all  was  left.  He  thought  the  landlord  was  even  worse 
off  than  the  tenant,  be>cause  the  latter  could  get  away  from 
the  lai^<^>  ^<^  ^^c  landlord  could  not.  He  looked  at  the 
tnatter  from  both  sides,  being  a  landlord  and  a  tenant,  and 
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he  knew  that  he  wa«  better  o£E  as  a  tenant  than  as  a  landn 
lord.  (Hear,  hear.)  Prices  were  very  much  too  low,  and 
unless  they  could  be  raised  he  saw  very  little  hope  of  iigriw 
culturists  Deing  able  to  make  both  ends  meet.  It  was  quite 
impossible  to  grow  wheat  at  a  profit  at  \3s.  per  coomb, 
which  was  the  average  of  their  market  now— ("  hw#^^w»" 
and  a  Voice  :  "  I2s, ") — and  wheat  must  therefore  go  out 
of  cultivation.  He  was  also  afraid  barley  would  have  to 
go  the  same  way,  because  it  was  hopeless  lor  them  to 
endeavour  to  compete  with  the  foreigner  unless  their 
burdens  were  reduced.  The  way  that  they  had  been  forced 
to  affect  a  saving  was  the  worst  possible  form,  namely,  in 
labour,  with  a  consequent  loss  of  fertility  of  soil,  and  if 
they  had  a  few  more  years  such  as  they  had  recently 
experienced,  there  would  be  very  little  farming  continued 
in  this  country.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  Fergusson  was  of  opinion  that  the  currency  ques- 
tion had  to  answer  for  the  low  price  of  wheat.  For  instance, 
20  years  ago  in  India  U.  would  pay  60  men  for  their  day's 
labour,  whereas  at  the  present  time  the  same  sum  would 
pay  for  the  employment  of  120  men  for  one  day.  Therefore 
it  stood  to  reason  that  wheat  could  be  produced  in  India 
at  the  present  day  for  half  what  it  could  20  years  ago.  He 
maintained  that  the  depreciation  of  silver  must  be  followed 
by  that  of  wheat ;  both  must  go  together.  This  subject, 
however,  was  a  very  difficult  one  for  old  men  to  understand, 
much  less  young  men  like  himself,  and  he  should  be  pleased 
to  hear  the  views  of  any  present  who  had  studied  the  ques- 
tion. He  moved  :  *'  That  this  meeting  is  of  opinion  that 
''the  depression  in  agriculture  is  largely  due  to  the  de- 
**  monetisation  of  silver;  and  prays  that  steps  may  be 
"  taken  by  international  agreement  to  restore  it  to  its 
"  proper  function." — Mr.  Holton  seconded. 

Mr.  Guy  raised  the  point  that,  presuming  the  adoption 
of  the  resolution  would  bring  about  the  suggested  result 
of  an  increase  in  prices,  would  it  be  tolerated  by  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  ? 

The  Chairman  said  if  it  was  admitted  that  prices  were 
influenced  by  the  circulating  medium,  then  the  bimetallists 
had  a  very  strong  case.  He  argued  that  prices  were  so 
influenced  and  affected,  and  that  it  was  unfair  to  tamper 
with  the  circulating  medium  in  the  way  that  had  been 
done.  Ijooking  back  to  the  old  times,  they  saw  that  years 
ago  \s.  6d,  would  buy  a  sheep,  and  2*.  6d.  a  bullock,  whilst 
coming  to  more  recent  times  they  saw  that  when  there  was 
an  mcrease  in  money  there  were  higher  prices,  a  decrease 
in  money  being  followed  by  lower  prices.  What  the  bi- 
metallists asked  for  was  that  there  should  be  a  normal 
amount  of  money  in  proportion  to  the  population  and 
commodities  of  the  world.  The  circulating  medium  had 
been  tampered  with,  the  countries  comprising  the  Latin 
Uniop  having  abolished  the  silver  standard  some  25  years 
ago,  with  the  result  that  all  the  world  had  rushed  for  gold, 
and  the  increased  demand  had  caused  a  scarcity  in  the 
supply — (hear,  hear)— and  he  contended  that  as  tne  present 


low.  prices  were  largely  due  to  the  arbitrary  action  of-  tbe 
States  who  had  aboUahed  the  silver  standard,  it  was  their 
duty  to  restore  it  to  its  original  position,  and  thuato  pro- 
vide a  normal  amount  of  currency  in  proportion  to  the 
population  and  commodities  of  the  world. '  (Applause.) 

Tbe  resolution  was  then  put  to  tho  mteeting  and  carried 
by  a  unanimous  vote. 

No  other  subjects  of  discussion  being  biotight  forward, 
Mr.  Fox  said  there  were  one  or  two  points  in  regard  -to 
whidi  he  would  Hke  some  praotioal -answers  to  plaoe  before 
ike  Royid  Commission.  In  the  first  plaoe  be  shoold  like 
to  know  the  year  in  which  their  troubles  as  agricnltorists 
began? 

The  years  1873-77  and  79  were  severally  named,  hvtt  the 
general  concensus  of  opinion  was  that  1877  marked  the 
beginning  of  bad  times  for  agriculture. 

Proceeding  to  obtain  evidence  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
depression  which  prevailed  in  West  Suffolk,  Mr.  Fox 
elicited  that  there  were  iarms  which  had  been  actually 
abandoned  since  1877,  and  the  depreciation  in  the  value 
of  fidrly  good  land  was  stated  to  be  about  50  per  cent.,  the 
chairman  stating  that  he  estimated  the  depreciation  at 
from  30  to  80  per  cent.  Several  cases  were  cited  where 
^ms  were  let  to  tenants  rent  free.  In  repl^r  to  (jnestions, 
it  was  also  stated  that  agreements  were  not  in  existence  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  and  that  the  Small  Holdings  Act 
was  not  put  into  operation,  because  the  want  which  it 
supplied  had  already  been  met  in  West  Suffolk.  Mr.  Fox 
next  asked  whether,  on  the  whole,  those  present  thought 
landlords  and  tenants  had  met  each  other  ^rly  during  the 
depression  in  agricultiire  ? 

Mr.  Ro DWELL  thought  that  both  landlords  and  tenants 
had  pulled  well  together  during  trying  times.  (Cheers.) 
Landlords  had  done  their  utmost  to  meet  tenants,  and  had 
reduced  rents  as  much  as  they  could,  while  the  tenants  on 
ihe  other  hand  had  done  their  best  to  keep  up  the  land. 
(Hear,  hear.)  He  believed  that  rents  on  good  land  had 
come  down  40  per  cent. 

At  the  close  of  the  proceedings,  Mr.  Fox  proposed  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  for  the  trouble  he  had 
taken  to  obtain  a  large  and  representative  gathering  on  the 
present  occasion,  and  he  spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  evi- 
dence given  by  Mr.  Johnson  before  the  Royal  Commission. 
If  they  had  heard  that  evidence  they  would  have  felt  venr 
proud  of  their  chairman — (applause,  and  a  Voice,  **  We 
are")— for  he  had  given  his  evidence  as  well  as  anyone 
possibly  could. 

The  Mayor  OP  Bury  seconded,  and  placed  the  Mayor's 
parlour  at  the  Town  Hall  at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  Fox  during 
the  ensuing  week. 

The  proposition  having  been  carried,  the  chairman 
responded,  and  also  thanked  the  Mayor  for  his  kindness 
in  placing  the  Mayor's  parlour  at  the  service  of  Mr.  Fox. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 
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Public  Meeting  at  Ipswich. 

A  meeting  of  the  East  Suffolk  Chamber  of  Agriculture 
was  held  on  Tuesday  afternoon  at  the  Town  Hall,  Ipswich, 
*'  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  Mr.  A.  Wilson  Fox,  Assis- 
"  tant  Commissioner  under  the  Royal  Commission  on 
**  Agriculture,  to  confer  with  the  members  to  take  evidence 
"  as  to  the  condition  of  agriculture  in  East  Suffolk."  The 
chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Edward  Snell  (Vice-President), 
and  amongst  those  present  were  the  Marquis  of  Bristol, 
Mr.  Roger  Kerrison,  Sir  W.  B.  Gurdon,  K.C.M.G.,  Mr. 
Herman  Biddell,  Mr.  J.  A.  Hempson,  Mr.  A.  Harwood, 
Mr.  H.  F.  Harwood,  Mr.  F.  T.  W.  Burch,  Mr.  W.  Alex- 
ander, Mr.  D.  Burrows,  Mr.  C.  A.  Creasey,  Mr.  E. 
Packard,  jun.,  Mr.  H.  Spurling,  Mr.  T.  N.  Scarfe,  the 
Rev.  J.  F.  A.  Hervey,  Mr.  F.  Messent,  Mr.  B.  A.  Posford, 
Mr.  Horace  Wolton,  Mr.  George  Fiske,  Mr.  J.  Toller,  Mr. 
E.  A.  Lock,  Mr.  Joseph  Hunt,  Mr.  W.  W.  Hunt,  Mr.  G. 
8.  Clarke,  Mr.  James  Youngman,  Mr.  C.  Howard,  Mr.  H. 
Waspe,  Mr.  J.  J.  Hornby,  Mr.  F.  Downing,  Mr.  W.  K. 
Allen,  Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  Mr.  J.  C.  Dawson,  Mr.  Ernest 
Prentice,  Mr.  W.  S.  Grimwade,  Mr.  R.  Corder.  Mr.  W. 
Cockrill,  Mr.  T.  Keeble,  Mr.  Alfred  J.  Smith,  Mr.  Geo. 
Mayhew,  Mr.  S.  R.  Sherwood,  Mr.  W.  Chandler,  Mr.  C. 
C.  Smith,  Mr.  E.  W.  Keysey.  Mr.  H.  Cooper,  Mr.  Ranson 
(Sproughton),  Mr.  W.  Arnott,  Mr.  J.  L.  Biddell,  Mr.  G. 
A.  Simpson,  Mr.  Charles  Butcher,  Mr.  J.  Hobbs,  Mr.  S. 
T.  Harwood,  Mr.  G.  P.  Watkins,  Mr.  T.  Mellonie,  and  Mr. 
J.  A.  Smith  (hon.  secretary  of  the  Chamber). 


Amongst  the  letters  of  apology  for  non-attendance  was 
the  following  from  Mr.  R.  L.  Everett,  M.P. : — 

Rushmere,  May  19th,  1894, 
Dear  Mr.  Smith, 

I  SHALL  not  be  able  to  get  awa^  from  London,  and 
if  I  could  I  hardly  think  I  should  be  in  my  place,  as  I  am 
one  of  those  to  whom  the  report  of  Mr.  Fox  is  to  go.  I 
hope  you  will  have  a  good  meeting,  and  that  the  real  canse 
of  the  depression— the  ever-falling  price — and  its  cause, 
will  be  dwelt  upon  more  than  such  things  as  pure  beer, 
reduction  of  local  rates,  marking  of  foreign  meat,  and 
such  minor  matters,  which  ail  put  together  will  not  benefit 
us  more  than  one  or  two  shillings  an  acre  at  the  most. 
Our  losses  by  falling  prices  represent  pounds  an  acre,  not 
pence  or  shillings. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  expressed 
regret  at  the  absence  of  their  president  (Mr.  F.  S.  Steven- 
son, M.P.),  from  whom  a  telegram  had  been  received, 
stating  that  he  was  detained  by  business  connected  with 
the  Charity  Commission  in  London.  With  reference  to 
the  business  before  tbem,  he  said  the  depression  in  agri- 
culture was  now  so  acute  that  there  could  be  no  two 
opinions  upon  the  desirability  of  endeavouring  to  find 
some  means  of  meeting  the  crisis.  (Hear,  hear.)  The 
cause  of  it  was  apparent  to  everybody — namely,  low  prices 
— and  it  had  become  pretty  well  certain,  unless  some  im- 
provement took  place  in  this  respect,  that  corn-growing  in 
the  heavy  land  districts  must  be  wholly  or  in  great  part 
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abandoned.  The  conseauences  of  this  would  obviously  be 
so  serious,  more  especially  with  regard  to  the  unemployed 
labour  of  the  country,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  the  first 
national  importance.  Protection  appeared  to  him  to  be 
out  of  the  question.  The  country  would  not  have  it,  and 
it  was  utteny  useless  to  strive  after  a  remedy  which  they 
knew  to  be  unattainable.  The  object  of  that  inquiry,  how- 
ever, was  to  ascertain  whether  any  practicable  remedies 
could  be  found.  At  a  private  meeting  held  in  his  house  on 
the  previous  day,  the  subject  was  discussed  from  this  point 
of  view,  and  several  sugf^estions  were  made  to  the  Com- 
missioner. For  his  own  purt  the  chairman  hinted  that  it 
might  be  possible  to  obtain  some  assistance  from  such 
matters  as  a  small  duty  upon  barley,  the  brewing  of  pure 
beer  from  malt  and  hops,  bimetallism,  or  the  reduction  of 
local  taxation,  and  he  mvited  speeches  more  particularly 
upon  these  or  any  other  points  which  might  give  promise 
or  idief. 

The  Assistant  Combiissiokbr,  in  pleasant  and  genial 
terms,  explained  his  methods  of  procedure.  He  proposed 
to  visit  various  parts  of  the  district,  and  to  sit  all  day  at  the 
Ipswich  Town  Hall,  on  Tuesday,  June  12th,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  information  privately. 

With  reference  to  the  speeches  which  followed,  it  may 
be  said,  without  ofEenoe,  perh^is,  that  they  were  mainly  a 
repetition  of  what  has  been  heard  over  and  over  again  at 
various  agricultural  meetings,  so  that  a  detailed  report  is 
hardly  cfdled  for. 

Mr.  Herman  Biddrll  said  he  had  no  wish  to  turn  the 
inquiry  into  a  political  meeting,  or  to  throw  cold  water 
upon  the  Commission,  but  he  could  not  shut  his  eyes  to 
the  fact  that,  not  so  very  long  ago,  a  most  searching  and 
expensiTe  investigation  into  the  same  subject  was  nmde  by 
a  Commission  under  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  that  no 
practical  good  came  of  it.  In  any  ease,  therefore,  they 
might  weU  doubt  the  value  of  a  second  inquiry ;  but  what, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  had  actually  happened  F  Why,  the 
very  Government  which  started  the  inquiry  into  the  de- 
pressed state  of  the  landed  or  the  corn-growing  interests 
had  commenced  practical  operations  by  adding  117  per 
cent,  to  the  death  duties  on  landed  and  real  property. 
What  woiild  any  countnr  think  of  a  Government  which 
was  thus  treating  one  of  its  most  important  branches  of 
industry  ?  He  might  be  told  that,  at  the  same  time,  the 
Government  proposed  to  impose  the  income-tax  upon  what 
they  were  pleased  to  call  the  net  instead  of  the  gross 
assessment,  and  he  was  quite  ready  to  admit  that  they 
ought  to  welcome  even  that  measure  of  relief;  but  this 
was,  after  all,  only  an  act  of  tardy  justice,  the  landed 
interest  having  for  years  been  paying  on  incomes  which 
were  never  made.  He  could  not  help  looking  rather 
coldly  upon  a  Conunission  of  Inquiry  into  the  condition  of 
Agriculture,  which  was  heralded  by  a  most  serious  addition 
to  the  burdens  of  agriculture,  (mar,  hear.)  At  the  same 
time  he  urged  his  brother  farmers  to  give  the  Conmiissioner 
all  the  information  they  could.  I'he  Government  would  at 
least  learn  that  present  complaints  as  to  the  ruin  of  the 
com-ffro\iing  interest  rested  upon  a  sound  foundation,  and 
that  rarmers  and  landowners  were  not  crying  out  without 
real  and  bitter  cause.  Touching  upon  remedies,  Mr. 
Herman  Biddell  contended  that  it  was  only  by  obtaining 
better  prices  for  their  produce  that  they  could  obtain  per- 
manent and  sensible  relief.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  Downing  (Ufford),  in  the  course  of  a  vigorous  and 
amusing  speech,  contended  that  what  the  farmers  were 
more  acutely  suffering  from  >vas  the  repeal  of  the  malt 
tax.  He  did  not  find  so  much  fault  with  the  repeal  of  that 
tax  itself,  as  with  the  muddlesome  wav  in  which  it  was 
done.  In  his  action  upon  this  point,  the  Grand  Old  Man 
had  shown  himself  a  Grand  Old  Muddler.  ("  Oh,"  and 
laughter.)  They  wanted  pure  beer  and  a  duty  upon  the 
foreign  barley  that  was  made  into  malt.  When  he  brewed 
his  own  beer,  he  got  drains  from  the  malt  which  he 
looked  upon  as  the  mother  of  his  beer ;  but  a  great  deal 
of  the  brewers*  beer  had  got  no  mother  at  all.  (Laughter.) 
A  poor  milkman  was  fined  for  adding  water  to  or  adul- 
terating his  milk ;  why  should  not  equal  care  be  taken  that 
the  brewer  sold  pure  beer  ?  not  the  **  swanky,"  "  knock- 
'em-down,"  **  sudden  death"  sort  of  slush  which  now 

Csed  for  beer.  (Renewed  laughter.)  If  they  had  pure 
r,  a  lot  of  teetotallers  would  probably  take  to  drinking 
it.  Old  England  would  prosper,  and  farmers  and  labourers 
would  sing  "  Rule  Britannia."  (Continued  laughter.) 
Mr.  Downing  summed  up  his  policy  in  a  demand  for 
taxing  foreign  barley,  foreign  meal  and  flour,  and  all 
mancSactured  articles  that  could  be  produced  in  this 
country.  With  the  money  thus  provided,  he  would  meet 
the  cry  for  old  age  pensions. 

Mr.  F.  T.  W,  BuRcii,  while  agreeing  with  a  good  deal 
that  had  been  said  by  tlie  last  speaker,  said  he  could  not 
foUow  him  in  all  his  conclusions.     On  the  previous  day, 
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he  (Mr.  Burch)  gave  the  Commissioner  some  information 
which,  could  not  have  been  so  freely  and  frankly  offered 
in  the  presence  of  reporters ;  but,  coming  from  a  district 
which  had  been  as  hardly  hit  as  any  district  in  the  country, 
he  might  say  generally  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  exag- 
gerate the  extent  of  the  depression.  Landlords  had  to  be 
content  with  a  rent  of  about  one-third  of  what  they  had 
20  years  ago,  and  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  let  farms 
at  that ;  and  within  10  miles  of  his  ou^n  house,  within  the 
last  20  years,  two  men  had  committed  suicide,  while  10 
more  had  been  compelled  to  compound  with  their  creditors. 
What  would  become  of  the  rest  of  them  was  a  question 
which  he  must  leave  to  the  future.  It  was  quite  obvious, 
however,  that  one  of  the  greatest  industries  of  the  country 
ought  not  to  be  in  such  a  position  as  that,  and  while  he 
could  quite  understand  the  demand  in  towns  for  a  cheap 
loaf,  he  ventured  to  think  that  even  that  privilege  might 
after  all  be  too  dearly  bought.  If  the  land  went  out  of 
cultivation,  a  time  of  terrible  retribution  might  come  in 
the  event  of  war  or  a  general  lack  of  employment.  As  to 
remedies,  they  were  told  that  they  could  not  have  pro- 
tection, that  the  working  classes  would  not  stand  it  at  any 
price.  It  was  a  very  curious  fact,  nevertheless,  that  work- 
mg  men  were  everywhere  insisting  upon  a  form  of  pro- 
tection for  their  own  labour  by  means  of  IVades  Unions. 
However  that  might  be,  it  was  quite  clear  that  low  prices 
were  the  cause  of  the  depression,  that  these  low  prices 
were  caused  b^  foreign  competition,  and  that  until  they 
ffot  higher  prices  English  farmers  would  keep  on  going 
from  bad  to  worse.  Where  the  worst  would  find  them,  he 
really  couldn't  tell — (laughter) — but  it  was  a  very  serious 
matter. 

Mr.  James  Youngman  contended  that  one  great  cause 
of  agricultural  failure  had  been  the  want  of  security 
for  investment  and  enterprise.  (Hear,  hear,  and  a 
voice:  "That's  the  true  reason,  gentlemen."}  In  his 
opinion  the  time  had  come  when  landlords  should  be 
asked  to  do  something  moie  than  they  had  yet  done  to 
help  agriculture.  To  give  the  tenant  liberty  without 
giving  him  security  was  of  no  avail.  Landlords  had 
reduced  rents,  they  had  lessened  restrictions ;  but  he  did 
not  think  they  gave  full  securily  for  such  enterprise  or 
investment  as  might  meet  the  difficulties  of  the  present 
time.  He  used  d^e  words  "  might  meet  "  advisedly.  He 
had  some  faith  and  hope  that  it  was  possible  for  a  system 
of  agriculture  to  be  discovered  which  would  fit  in  with 
the  Tow  prices  of  com — that  the  day  might  come  when 
they  should  rejoice  in  the  low  price  of  such  an  article  as 
wheat,  as  they  now  did  in  the  low  price  of  maize.  No 
tenant  felt  safe  in  launching  out,  however,  while  he  had 
before  him  the  old  covenants  and  conditions  under  which 
he  was  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  forfeit  what  he  had  in- 
vested in  the  land  at  the  end  of  his  lease.  Under  the  new 
conditions  that  he  would  advocate,  it  might  be  that  the 
landlord  would  have  little  more  than  a  rentcharge  upon 
the  land ;  but  things  must  ultimately  come  to  something 
like  that,  or  agriculture  must  ^.  He  went  back  upon 
the  good  old  cry  for  tenant  right.  If  that  were  fuUy 
granted,  he  believed  that  enterprise  and  capital  would  be 
attracted  to  the  land  and  that  English  agriculture  would 
adapt  itself  to  the  changed  conditions.  The  landlord 
might  now,  at  any  rate,  look  forward  hopefully  to  a  new 
market,  for  after  the  9th  of  next  November  there  would 
come  into  existence  new  local  bodies,  who  would  be  pre- 
pared to  hire  land  at  a  greater  extent  than  it  had  been 
lettable  hitherto ;  and  to  buy  it  also. 

Mr.  Herman  Biddell  said  the  best  answer  to  Mr. 
Youngman's  argument  was  that  the  small  landowner, 
who  farmed  his  own  land,  had  felt  the  depression  most 
keenly. 

Mr.  Youngman  :  Yes,  because  he  is  generally  the  tenant 
of  a  worse  landlord  than  all  the  rest — a  mortgagee. 

Mr.  Alfred  Smith  said  he  bad  meant  to  have  con- 
tented himself  with  proving  a  case  privately,  from  his 
own  books  and  his  own  personal  knowledge,  which  would 
even  surprise  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  he  believed.  He 
could  not  allow  Mr.  Youngman's  remarks  to  pass  un- 
challeged,  however,  for  that  gentleman  had  macfe  a  mis- 
take, and  he  (Mr.  Smith)  was,  unfortunately,  just  the  man 
to  put  him  right.  (Laughter.)  He  (the  speaker)  was  the 
tenant  of  as  good  a  nobleman  as  there  was  in  the  county  ; 
in  respect  of  liberty  and  security,  he  had  everything  that 
a  tenant  could  want,  and  yet  he  found  himself  unable  to 
get  a  farthing  interest  for  his  money.  Upon  the  general 
question,  Mr.  Smith  said  that  legislation  of  late  years  had 
been  principally  designed  for  the  benefit  of  the  labouring 
classes,  while  tenant  farmers  had  been  left  out  in  the  cold. 
It  appeared  to  him  that  this  was  just  the  wrong  way  of 
going  to  work.  If  something  had  been  done  for  himself 
and  the  tenant  farmers  generally,  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
get  a  ^^'  return  for  their  capital,  it  would  have .  been  to 
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ibeir  inteKBt  and  adviattn  to  hat«  looked  wfAl  after)  tlit 
agricultural  taboufers.    (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  Charles  Butchbr,  who  was  indistinctly  heard, 
said  he  shonld  like  to  kno^  where  the  landlord's  security 
was  to  be  found.  The  valuaition  upon  a  tenants  improTe* 
ments,  he  was  understood  to  say,  might  come  to  as  much 
as  the  letting  value  of  the  land.  The  improvements  were 
not  worth  what  they  cost  to  Anybody,  in  short,  and  con- 
sequently there  was  no  encouragemetit  to  carry  them  out.' 

Mr.  J.  A.  Hbmpson  said  that  Mr.  Youngman's  arffu- 
ment  amounted  to  a  proposal  for  confiscating  the  land  of 
the  country.  The  present  altered  position  of  the  tenant 
former  had  been  quite  overlookea  by  that  gentleman. 
However  he  might  have  been  tied  down  years  ago,  the 
tenant  furmer  could  now  hire  land  anywhere,  and  was 
able  practically  to  make  his  own  terms.  As  men  of  busi- 
ness and  with  some  knowledge  of  economical  laws,  they 
could  hardly  entertain  Mr.  Youngman's  proposal  for  a 
moment,  for  if  the  rights  of  property  were  once  trenched 
upon  to  that  extent,  no  property  in  England  would  be 
safe. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Grimwadb  said  rather  drily  that,  if  security 
and  liberty  were  the  only  things  necessary  to  the  success 
of  agriculture,  those  landlords  who  farmed  their  own  land 
must  be  in  a  very  happy  position.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  they  did  not  nna  the  position  a  very  happy  one. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  Charles  Ha  ward  expressed  his  oft-repeated  con- 
viction that  the  low  prices  from  which  agriculture  is  suffer- 
ing are  caused  by  the  state  of  our  financial  laws.  The 
root  of  the  mischief  was  the  adoption  of  a  gold  circula- 
tion, with  gold  at  a  fixed  price  by  law,  and  that  price  very 
low. 

Mr.  Mbllonib  embodied  his  views  upon  the  subject  in 
the  following  resolution  :  '*  That  this  meeting  of  land- 
**  owners,  farmers,  and  others  directly  interested  in  affri- 
^  culture  desires  to  convey  to  the  Royal  Commission  that 
**  although  some  relief  of  the  depression  by  other  legis- 
'*  lative  measures  should  be  immediately  provided,  no 
^  remedies  will  do  full  justice  or  be  found  permanently 
"  efficient  whi<di  do  not  include  an  alteration  of  the  law 
**  affecting  imports  by  a  graduating  scale  of  duties  pro- 
''  portionate  in  amount  to  the  State  burdens  left  on  home 
"  produce." 


•  Majmr  KBivit,'epeakiM|^  «e  a  nerth-eountrynmif^  iHm> 
had  come  to  ftam  in  Suffolk,  said  his  idea  was  that  a  good 
deal  of  the  depk^seion  waff  ofamd  by  the  state  df  thw  laM. 
P^rt  of  tke  land  in  thp  country  was  4kr  too  heavy  t»  farm 
wi^  mBoh  hope  of  mrofit,  and  another  part  was  far  too 
light.  He  did  not  think  they  had  much  reawm  to  <^ij|. 
plain  of  the  landlords— *(hear,  hear)-— but  that  they  had  a 
Ipood  deal  to  complain  <^  in  regard  to  the  burdens  upon 
land.  The  tax  or  rate-gatherer  seemed  to  be  ahnost 
always  at  thdr  doors ;  in  Scotland,  where  he  had  temM 
very  heavily,  they  were  not  rated  to  anything  like  the 
same  extent.  During  the  last  three  or  four  years,  too, 
the  state  of  the  labour  market  had  been  a  cause  of  depres- 
sion and  uneasiness.  A  lot  of  nonsense  had  got  into^the 
country  with  regard  to  labour,  although  he  was  happy  to 
say  that  things  were  now  becoming  quieter  and  more 
peaeeable.  The  depression  was  mainly  caused  by  low 
prices,  however,  and,  although  he  used  to  be  a  Liberal  in 
Scotland,  his  views  had  undergone  some  change  since  he 
came  down  to  Suffolk — (laughter) — and  he  had  begun  to 
think,  as  had  many  others,  he  believed,  that  the  cheap 
loaf  was  not  altogether  tiie  best  and  only  th^.  The 
lot  of  the  labourers  would  be,  by-and-bye,  very  hard,  at 
any  rate,  if,  owing  to  the  cheap  loaf,  they  lisiled  to  find 
employment. 

The  Rev.  J.  F.  A.  Hbrvby  put  the  case  for  bimetallism 
very  cleariy  and  strongly  before  the  meeting,  wbich  had 
by  this  time  dwindlea  away  to  a  very  smidl  gathering 
indeed,  and  the  inouiry  died  out  in  a  discussion  between 
Mr.  Hervey,  Mr.  Henry  Spurling,  and  Mr.  E.  A.  Look, 
as  to  whether  the  low  prices  of  to-day  are  really  due  to 
the  appreciation  of  gold  or  to  the  development  of  fresh 
eom-prodncing  countries  and  cheap  rates  of  ocean  con- 
veyance.— Mr.  J.  A.  Smith  favoured  the  bimetallists' 
argument,  and  Mr.  C.  Butcher  hazarded  a  solution  of  the 
mysterious  currency  question  which  would  make  the  actual 
coins  a  standard  of  vahie  (whether  they  were  of  gold,  silver, 
or  copper)  rather  than  gold  itself. 

The  Chairman,  in  summing  up  the  discussion,  said 
the  significant  fact  remained  that  he  could  go  on  to  any 
market  and  buy  almost  any  kind  of  grain  at  a  cheaper 
price  than  they  could  produce  it  at  home. 

The  meeting  dosed  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chair- 
man, which  was  proposed  in  happy  terms  by  the  Deputy 
Commissioner. 
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Stowmarket,  SufEolk, 
April  1850. 
The  county  of  Suffolk,  with  reference  to  the  character 
of  its  soils,  may  be  divided  into  three  sections,  each 
maintaining  a  distinctive  character.  On  the  eastern  coast 
lies  a  narrow  track  of  sandy  land,  mixed  with  shells  and 
other  fossil  deposit,  interspersed  with  salt  marshes,  and 
varying  greatly  at  different  points  in  the  amount  of  its 
fertility.  In  some  places  it  is  a  light  barren  sand  not 
worth  5s.  an  acre,  while  in  others  the  rent  rises  to  28s. 
The  second  description  of  soil  extends  over  by  far  the 
largest  proportion  of  Suffolk,  occupying  the  entire  central 
and  south-western  districts,  and  consisting  generally  of 
clayey  loam,  resting  on  a  subsoil  of  marl,  chalk,  or  clay, 
and  presenting  in  consequence  a  considerable  variety  of 
texture.  The  local  term  applied  to  it  is  **  heavy  land,"  in 
contradistinction  to  the ''light  land  "which  is  found  on 
either  side  of  it.  The  third  section  into  which  the  soil  of 
Suffolk  may  be  divided  lies  on  the  north-west  side  of  the 
county,  and  a  large  part  of  it  is  very  inferior  in  quality, 
being  a  blowing  sand  on  a  chalk  or  chalky  clay  subsoil. 
This  land  was  a  sandy  waste  in  the  time  of  Arthur  Young, 
but  has  since  been  to  a  great  extent  broken  up  by  the 
plough.  The  lighter  soils  of  Suffolk,  both  on  the  eastern 
and  western  sides  of  it,  are  generally  held  by  large  farmers 
who  hold,  in  conjunction  with  their  tenements,  portions  oi 
feu  and  moorish  land.  On  the  heavy  lands  farms  are 
generally  small,  though  there  are  some  exceptions  to  this. 
They  seldom  exceed  300  acres  in  extent,  and  are  sometimes 
not  more  than  100  and  even  50  acres.  The  large  holdings 
are  generally  in  the  possession  of  men  of  capital,  while 
the  small  farmers  are  said  to  be  ill-provided  in  that  respect, 
and  suffering  from  the  pressure  of  the  times.  They  are 
also  in  most  instances  tenants  from  year  to  year,  which  is 
not  usually  the  case  with  the  large  fanners.    The  latter 


generally  have  leases  varying  in  their  duration  from  7 
and  8  to  14  years,  but  seldom  extending  beyond  that 
period.  Farm  buildings  throughout  Suffolk  being  erected 
by  the  tenant  principally,  if  not  entirely,  at  his  own 
expense,  are  made  in  a  very  unsubstantial  manner ;  the  side 
walls  being  of  wood,  the  roof  thatched,  and  the  whole 
requiring  constant  repair  and  being  a  fruitful  source  of 
inconvenience  and  waste.  The  cattle  sheds,  the  bams,  and 
in  fact  all  the  premises  are  deficient  in  economical  arrange- 
ment. Some  of  the  more  modem  building  are  constructed 
of  clay  dried  in  blocks  but  not  burnt,  which  is  found  to 
make  a  very  cheap  and  durable  wall. 

The  chief  feature  of  Suffolk  apiculture  is  the  success 
with  which  heavy  land  farming  is  carried  on.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  county,  embracing  nearly  all  the  central 
part  of  it,  consists  of  what  is  usually  termed  strong  land  in 
contradistinction  to  turnip  and  barley  land.  This  is  not  a 
continuous  tract,  however,  as  it  is  everywhere  interspersed 
with  fields  of  a  more  friable  texture,  which  are  found  very 
valuable  when  held  along  with  a  clay  land  farm.  The 
clay  land  forms  not  a  flat,  but  a  gently  undulating  countiy, 
affording  ready  means  for  draining.  The  soil  contains 
generally  a  considerable  admixture  ot  gritty  sand  and  some 
pebbles,  while  in  the  subsoil  in  many  cases  are  found  beds 
of  chalky  marl,  which  after  exposure  to  the  air  are  applied 
with  much  advantage  to  the  surface.  Drainage  is  of 
course  the  primary  improvement  on  this  description  of 
land,  and,  as  in  scarcely  aoy  instance  has,. the  luidlord 
hitherto  contributed  any  portion  of  the  outlay*,  this  is 
effected  in  the  cheapest  manner.  Drains,  "a  ieet  deep 
and  15  feet  apart,  filled  with  bushes,  are  giving  place. to 
drains  3  feet  deep  and  24  feet  apart  still  fiUed  with  the 
same  maten^d.  The  cost  of  the  operatiop  in. labourers' 
wages  is  under  305.  an  acre,  and  the  benefits  are  expect 
to  last  for  a  14  jears'  lea^e..   The  land  is  then  gone  over 
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again,  the  direction  of  the  drains  being  now  made  so  as  to 
cross  obliciueljr  the  old  drains,  and  thns  to  bleed  vuoh  as 
still  remain  openi  As  a  long  fallow  is  regarded  a  routine 
operation  twice  or  thriee  in  the  course  of  a  short  lease,  so 
is  dining  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  regular  recurrence 
once  every  14  or  16  years.  There' can  be  little  doubt  that 
if  executed  in  a  careful  manner  with  tiles  the  work  would 
be  made  complete,  and  this  constant  draught  on  the 
tenant's  capital  rendered  unnecessary.  For  main  drains 
pipes  are  generally  used  at  present,  and  in  all  cases  where 
it  18  found  desirable  that  the  work  should  be  permanent, 
pipes  or  tiles  are  used  throughout,  and  the  drains  cut  from 
3  to  4  feet  in  depth. 

By  the  terms  of  agreement  a  portion  must  be  wrought 
in  naked  fallow,  and  that  receives  during  the  summer  the 
usual  course  of  ploughings,  being  laid  up  in  stetches  for 
the  winter  and  sown  with  Wley  the  following  spring.    The 
whole  of  this  division  after  roots  and  fallow  should,  in 
strict  terms  of  lease,  be  sown  with  barley ;  but  wheat  is 
very  frequently  substituted  after  the  root  crops.    Barlev  is 
drilled  in  on  the  stetch  in  spring,  and  the  ground  is  then 
sown  with  a  peck  of  red  clover  seed  per  acre.     In  some 
cases  this  is  covered  slightly  by  having  the  ground  hand 
raked,  which  is  done  for  about  7d.  an  acre.    One-half  of 
this  division  is  usually  sown  with  clover  ;  the  other,  after 
the  com  crop  being  removed,  is  prepared  for  beans  in  the 
same  manner  as  already  described  for  roots.    Every  crop 
is  repeatedly  horsed  and  hand-hoed,  and  the  soil  kept 
remarkably  clean.    Thirty-two  bushels  an  acre  of  wheat, 
44  of  barley,  36  of  beans,  may  be  reckoned  average  crops 
on  the  better  description  of  heavy  lands,  where  the  details 
just  mentioned  are  carefully  pursued.    The  management 
of  stock  is  not  attended  with  anything  like  the  same  success 
as  the  com  crops;  and  this  department  is  felt  by  the 
farmers  as  not  oiUy  barren  of  profit  itself,  but  also  trenching 
heavily  on  the  returns  of  the  other.    The  land  being  chiefly 
under  the  plough,  the  stock  of  cattle  kept  is  usually 
purchased  in  autumn  to  be  fed  during  the  winter  and  sold 
oflp  in   spring.    They  are  put  into  large  yards  supplied 
abundantly  with  straw,  with  14  lbs.  to  IH  lbs.  a  day  of 
com  and  cake  each,  and   I   to  2  bushels  of  mangold 
wunel.    As  few  of  the  farmers  breed  their  own  stock,  they 
usually  comprise  many  varieties — polled  Galloway,  Scots, 
shorthorns,  Irish  cattle,  &c. — and  as  the  breeders  of  the 
best  description  of  cattle  in  their  native  districts  are  now, 
by  the  extension  of  ^reen  crops  and  facilities  of  mpid 
communication,  becoming  the  feeders  also,  it  fbllows  that 
the  worst  specimens  of  each  breed  now  find  their  way  to 
the  feeding  counties.    The  quality  of  the  polled  Scots  now 
sent  to  Norwich  is  quite  inferior  to  what  it  used  to  be,  and 
nothing  pays  worse  than  a  bad  animal  of  this  breed. 
Beginning  with  bad  animals  of  their  several  kinds,  the 
Suffolk  furmers  gmdse  no  expense  in  trying  to  make  them 
fiat.    Each  bullock  costs  for  its  food  not  less  than  40s,  a 
month,  and  as  the  returns  for  the  last  two  seasons  have 
not  probably  exceeded  20;.  in  the  increased  value  of  the 
animal,  there  is  an  apparent  loss  of  6L  on  each  animal  for 
the  winter's  keep.    To  the  manure  the  farmer  looks  for 
this  loss,  but  a  little  consideration  will  show  that  this  is  a 
most  expensive  mode  of  making  manure.    On  a  farm  of 
350  acres  we  shall  suppose  a  stock  of  40  cattle  to  be  fed 
during  six  months  of   winter.    At  present  prices,  and 
with  the  usual  mode  of  feeding,  these  lay  a  charge  of  240/. 
on  the  manure.    These  40  cattle  make  about  1,000  yards 
of   manure;  but    at   least  one-fourth  of   this    must  be 
deducted  for  the  value  and  bulk  of  straw.     We  have  thus 
750  ywrds  of  dung  costing  240/.,  or  nearly  6s,  6d,  a  yard. 
This  applied  at  the  rate  of  15  yards  to  an  acre  will  mauure 
50  acres  of  land.    But  if  the  same  sum  were  expended  on 
guano,  superphosphate,  and  rape  cake,  at  the  present  prices 
of  these  articles,  120  acres  of  land  could  be  annually 
manured  at  the  rate  of  2  cwt.  per  acre  of  each  of  these 
substance  or  6  cwts.  altogether,  with  the  certainty,  in  our 
opinion,  of  a  much  heavier  crop  from  each  acre  than  would 
be  yielded  by  the  application  of  15  yards  of  manure.     By 
the  adoption  of  this  plan  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  tread 
down  the  straw  in  yards  merely  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
it  converted  into  dung,  as  the  greater  amount  of  green 
crops  would  admit  of  a  double  stock  of  cattle  and  would 
afford  to  these  a  supply  of  much  less  expensive  food.    This, 
however,  leads  to  a  large  question  which,  as  it  involves  a 
change  in  the  stock  farming  altogether,  we  have  not  at 
present  space  to  enter  upon. 

On  the  farms  of  Mr.  Casson,  of  Dennington,  who  holds 
upwards  of  5,000  acres  of  lands,  2,000  of  which  are  of  the 
heavy  land  already  described,  we  found  some  variations  in 
the  management  adopted.  On  one  farm,  which  is  his  own 
propertyThe  is  trying  whether  he  cannot  on  the  heavy  land 
grow  crops  every  year,  without  any  naked  fallows  or  root 
crops  which  are  at  present  found  so  unremunerative.  The 
course  he  follows  here  is  to  have  (1)  a  bean  crop,  followed 


by  (2)  wheat  and  (3)  barley,  which  is  soii'n  with  (4)  clover, 
and  followed  by  (5)  wheat  and  (6)  barley.  Every  crop  is 
most  carefully  h«rse  and  hand-hoed,  all  being  drilled,  and 
the  land  is  kept  quite  clean.  The  practice  has  not  been 
long  enough  followed  to  be  accepted  as  proof  of  its 
correctness ;  but  this  much  has  been  ascertained  that  by 
careftilly  horse  and  hand-hoeing  every  crop  weeds  are 
extirpated,  and  the  yield  of  each  of  tne  grain  crops  has 
been  qmte  equal,  and  of  bariey  generally  snperior,  to  what 
is  got  under  the  regular  four-course.  For  the  work  of  his 
different  farms  Mr.  Casson  keeps  a  stock  of  about  120 
horses.  Two-horse  ploughs  are  universal  in  both  light 
and  heavv  land,  and  the  land  isjploughed,  when  necessary, 
with  a  deep  strong  furrow.  The  whole  management  of 
this  extensive  holding  is  conducted  with  great  neatness 
and  skill.  The  bill  for  oil  cake,  &c.,  for  feeding,  some- 
times exceeds  1,200/.  in  a  year,  and  an  equal  sum  is 
expended  on  artificial  manures. 

Much  of  the  heavy  land  has  been  broken  up  from 
pasture  within  recent  years.  The  native  vigour  of  the  soil 
m  such  cases  is  very  great,  and  it  is  usual  to  take  several 
crops  of  wheat  in  succession  without  any  manure.  The 
mode  adopted  in  breaking  up  the  land  at  first  is  to  pare 
and  bum  it  at  a  cost  of  about  25s,  an  acre.  If  this  can  be 
done  early  enoutrh  in  the  season  a  crop  of  oats  is  taken.  If 
too  late  for  oats  the  land  is  sown  with  rape  and  fed  off. 
Wheat  is  then  taken  in  succession — four  or  five  times — and 
great  cjops  are  reaped.  On  the  farm  of  Mr.  Bond,  of  Earl 
Soham  (which  is  very  neatly  and  well  managed),  the  second 
wheat  crop  yielded  40  bushels  an  acre,  weighing  69  lbs.  per 
bushel.  On  this  farm,  besides  the  usual  careful  manage- 
ment of  all  the  com  crops,  the  clovers  are  gone  over  by 
children  and  every  weed  picked  out  by  hand. 

In  the  cultivation  of  the  lighter  soils  of  the  county  the 
usual  details  of  the  four-course  system  are  followed  out 
with  a  peculiarity  in  the  preparation  of  Mlows  for  green 
crops  which  has  arisen  from  an  absurd  clause  in  the  leases 
and  the  mode  of  payments  between  incoming  and  outgoing 
tenants.  Farmers  are  required  to  plough  their  winter 
fallows  five  times,  no  matter  how  light  the  land  may  be, 
even  though  it  should  be  a  blowing  sand;  and,  where 
covenants  are  strictlv  enforced,  this  unnecessary  expense 
must  be  incurred.  But  the  hardship  is  peculiarly  great  to 
an  incoming  tenant,  who  must  pay  his  predecessor  for  each 
of  these  operations,  though  they  are  m  most  cases  rather 
iigurious  than  otherwise.  The  year's  rent  and  rates  are 
likewise  charged,  so  that  the  entry  to  a  large  light  soil  farm 
is  a  very  expensive  matter;  the  whole  amounting  to  a 
charge  of  about  5/.  an  acre  on  the  fallow  division.  Now, 
if  this  were  an  absolutely  necessary  expense  we  should 
have  less  to  say  against  it ;  but  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Bond, 
at  Wickham  Market,  we  found  that  his  li^^ht  land  is  only 
ploughed  once  in  preparation  for  roots,  which  ploughing  is 
delayed  till  spring.  The  land  turns  up  finely  pulverised  ; 
it  is  perfectly  wrought,  and  produces  crops  which  contrast 
favourably  with  those  of  any  farm  managed  according  to 
the  usual  prescription.  We  had  an  opportunity  of 
ascertaining  the  opinions  on  the  point  of  several  of  the 
most  intelligent  light  land  farmers  in  the  county,  and 
found  them  unanimous  in  their  condemnation  of  it. 
Manure  is  used  rather  sparingly  on  the  light  land  farms, 
and  very  moderate  green  crops  are  grown.  So  little  is  the 
turnip  crop  valued,  that  in  many  places  it  is  sold  for 
consumption  by  sheep  at  1/.  to  21,  an  acre,  and  sometimes 
even  less.  On  farms  where  breeding  stocks  of  sheep  are 
kept,  it  is  thought  that  turnips  which  have  been  manured 
with  guano,  or  other  forcing  manure,  are  injurious  to  the 
ewes ;  and  accordingly  to  guard  against  this  danger,  the 
turnip  crop  on  such  farms  is  sown  without  any  manure. 
It  is  not  easy  to  understand  the  rationale  of  this,  but  it 
may  be  perhaps  owing  to  the  more  succulent  nature  of  the 
root  ana  its  stronger  growth  in  spring,  purging  poorly-fed 
stock,  and  causing  them  to  ''  warn  "  their  lambs.  On  a 
farm  managed  on  this  plan  we  found  the  tenant  com- 
plaining of  meagre  crops;  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
they  could  be  anything  else.  A  light,  sandy  soil,  turnips 
with  no  manure,  eaten  off  by  a  breeding  flocks  of  ewes,  are 
not  the  most  favourable  preparations  for  remunerative  corn 
crops. 

In  the  arrangement  of  farm  buildings  the  occupier  of  a 
large  farm  prerers  having  several  barns  and  feeding  sheds 
at  different  points  of  his  farm  to  having  them  all  placed  in 
one  central  position  near  his  own  house,  and  more 
immediately  under  his  eye.  He  argues  that  a  great  saving 
of  cartage  ensues  ftt>m  this  practise,  as  the  com  crops  are 
stacked  at  a  barn  near  where  they  liave  been  reaped,  the 
roots  are  carried  to  a  yard  at  no  great  distance,  and  the 
manure  from  both  is  returned  to  the  land  without  heavy 
cartage.  To  suit  this  arrangement  of  buildings,  portable 
thrasuing  machines,  whether  of  steam  or  horse-power,  are 
Uxost  valued  in  the  county. 
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The  mode  of   conducting  harvest  work  is  somewhat  farms  much  over-run  with  game.     It  is  believed  to  protect 

peculiar,     it    is    usually  done    by  task  work.    All    the  the  crop  in  a  considerable  degree  by  rendering  it  distasteful 

labourers  are  joined  in  the  engaf^ement,  and  the  earnings  to  the  game.     On  asking  a  farmer  the  present  price,  he 

divided  among  them.     Seven  shillings  an  acre  for  cutting  said  it  was  rather  scarce  this  season  in  his  neighbourhood 

and  securing  the  crop,   inclusive  of  wheat,  barlev,  and  on  account  of  a  lar^e  demand  from  Lord  Rendlesham,  who 

beans,  is  paid  bv  some  farmers.    This  usually  includes  also  requires  it  for  application  to  a  game  farm  which  has  beea 

the  hoeing  of  tne  late  turnip  crop  twice,  which  is  done  in  lately  thrown  on  his  lordship's  hands, 

the  mornings  or  in  weather  not  suitable  for  com  harvest.  rm.     *            _x                              u              j  i. 

For  this  sum  the  people  cut  the  crop,  pitch  it  into  the  .^^e  fajm  carts  seem  very  cumbrous  and  heavy,  and 

carts,  and  buUd  it  in  the  rick  vard.    'The  carters  are  paid  ?^***  ^*^  "^^^^  advantage  have  some  of  the  skiU  which 

separately,  and  the  thatching  Is  done  separately  by  twk  «  «.<>  conspicuous  m  the  drills  and  horse  hoes  apphed  to 

work.    At  this  rate  of  payment  they  earn  1/.  a  week,  but  J^^^  constructaon.     Ploughs  are  generally  of  wood  with 

work  hard  for  it  ®  weanng  parts  of  iron,  and  almost  universally  with  only 

Soot  is  used  pretty  extensively  as  manure,  especiaUy  on  ^^«  ^^^^'  »°d  *  cross  pin  by  which  to  guide. 
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THE  HEATHFIELD  DISTRICT  OF  SUSSEX. 


To  Herbert  Lyon,  Esq.,  Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture. 

Norfolk  House,  Norfolk  Street, 
London,  W.O., 
Sir,  June  28th,  1894. 

1.  I  have  the  honour  to  present  the  following  report  on  the  poultry  rearing  and 
fattening  industry  in  the  Heathfield  District  of  Sussex. 

I. — ^Arba  of  Inquiry. 

2.  My  instructions  being  to  visit  and  report  upon  the  Heathfield  District,  I  had  in  Deanition  of 
the  fiirst  place  to  endeavour  to  define  the  s\rea  within  which  the  inquiry  ought  to  be  <^^<5t. 
limited.     This  was  not  altogether  easy,  and  so  far  as  one  branch  of  the  inquiry  was 
concerned,  it  was  practically  impossible.     The  rearing  of  chickens  which  are  brought 

into  the  Heathfield  District  to  be  fattened  extends  over  a  considerable  part  of  Sussex 
and  into  the  borders  of  Kent  and  Surrey,  while  it  also,  as  wiU  be  seen,  goes  on  to 
some  extent  in  Ireland.  For  practical  purposes,  however,  the  "  poultry  district "  may 
be  said  to  comprise  the  parishes  of  Rotherneld,  Buxted,  Mayfield,  Uckfield,  Heathfield, 
Bur  wash,  Brightling,  Framfield,  Waldron,  Dallington,  Bast  Hoathley,  Warbleton, 
Chiddingley,  Hellingley,  and  Ashburnham.  The  whole  of  the  trade  lies  within  an  easy 
radius  of  Heathfield  and  Uckfield  railway  stations,  from  whence  the  bulk  of  the 
poultry  fattened  in  the  district  is  sent,  the  former  station  receiving  about  five-sixths  of 
the  total  quantity. 

11. — Physical  Oharaotbristics  of  District. 

3.  Q-eologically  the  district  lies  on  the  Hastings  Sands,  which  consist  of  beds  of  Geology; 
sand,  sandstone,  shelly  limestone,  ironstone,  and  clay.     The  land  is  naturally  light,  and  ^^  ^^ 

Srobably  much  of  it  has  been  reclaimed  within  living  memory  from  a  condition  of  ^^^ 
eath.  The  district  is  hilly,  with  deep  valleys  between  the  hills,  and  it  is  well  wooded, 
the  hedges  being  as  a  rule  high  and  luxuriant  around  the  small  enclosures.  It  seems 
possible  that  the  warmth  and  shelter  afforded  in  these  hollows,  well  protected  as  they 
are  from  cold  winds,  may  have  conduced  to  the  rearing  of  early  chickens,  which  is  the 
foundation  of  the  industry  of  the  district. 

HI. — ^Agricultural  FSatures  op  the  District. 

4.  Tables  supplied  by  the  Board  of  Agricidture  are  given  in  Appendices  I.  and  II.,  Area  and 
which  show  in  detail  for  each  parish  in  the  district,  the  area  under  the  several  crops,  the  produce  of 
number  of  each  kind  of  live  stock  kept  in  1881.  and  1893  respectively,  and  the  produce  ^^^P®* 
per  acre  of  the  chief  crops  in  1891,  1892,  and  1893. 

In  1881  the  total  cultivated  area  was  65,493  acres,  and  in  1893,  66,631  acres.  In 
the  former  year  there  were  1,322  occupiers,  with  an  average  of  49*54  acres  apiece, 
while  in  the  latter  year  there  were  1,357  occupiers,  with  an  average  of  49*10  acres  each.* 
Permanent  pasture  has  increased  in  the  12  years  from  33,829  acres  to  41,285  acres. 
Whereas,  therefore,  in  1881,  51*6  per  cent,  of  the  cultivated  area  was  returned  as  in 
permanent  pasture,  in  1893,  61*9  of  the  cultivated  area  was  so  described.  There  was 
oonsequenlily  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  land  growing  com,  but  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  while  the  area  under  wheat  diminished  by  36  per  cent,  that  under  oats 
decreased  by  only  12  per  cent.  The  substitution  on  much  of  the  arable  land  of  oats 
for  wheat  may  be  attributed  partly  at  least  to  the  special  circumstances  of  the  district, 
inasmuch  as  there  is  a  large  local  demand  for  oats  as  food  for  poultry.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  in  the  three  years  1891-93  the  yield  of  wheat  was  only  in  one  parish 
(Burwash)  up  to  the  average  for  England,  while  the  yield  of  oats  was,  in  1891  in  six 
parishes  and  in  1892  in  three  parishes,  above  the  average  of  the  rest  of  the  country. 
In  1893  the  oat  crop  was  a  failure,  and  much  below  other  districts.  There  is  a 
considerable  extent  of  hops  grown  on  the  larger  farms  of  the  district.     The  land  is, 


•  The  alteration  in  1892  of  the  basis  of  the  Returns  from  occupiers  of  over  a  quarter  of  an  acre  to  occupiers 
of  over  one  acre  somewhat,  but  not  very  materiallj,  affects  t^xis  comparison. 
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except  in  places  where  the  clay  lies,  light,  and  though  it  is  common  to  plough  with 
three  horses  in  line  this  is  due  rather  to  the  large  extent  of  uphill  work  than  to  the 
difficulty  of  working  the  soil. 

rV. — Origin  of  the  Industry. 

5.  I  have  not  attempted  to  ransack  ancient  history  to  discover  when  the  rearing  and 
fattening  of  poultry  first  became  a  special  feature  of  the  district,  but  I  gathered  from 
those  who  have  given  attention  to  the  question  that  its  origin  dates  from  time 
immemorial.  Certain  it  is  that  long  before  the  railway  era  the  industry  was  of  such 
importance  that  there  was  a  regular  service  of  four-horse  waggons  running  three  times 
a  week  to  convey  the  dead  poultry  to  London.  It  has  already  been  suggested  that  the 
physical  characteristics  of  the  district,  the  sandy  soil,  and  the  sheltered  valleys  may 
possibly  have  conduced  to  the  establishment  of  the  industry.  The  district  was  at  one 
time  a  wild  heath,  and  many  of  the  earlier  inhabitants  were  probably  "  squatters  "  on 
the  land.  They  are  said  to  have  had  a  reputation  for  independence,  and  indeed 
lawlessness,  up  to  within  recent  times,  Heathfield,  it  may  be  mentioned,  claims  the 
distinction  of  being  the  scene  of  the  death  of  the  famous  Jack  Cade.  The  fact 
that  up  to  the  year  1720  Sussex  was  the  principal  seat  of  the  iron  manufacture, 
and  that  in  the  Heathfield  District  are  still  found,  both  in  the  names  of  farms  and  fields 
and  in  the  deposits  of  "  slag,"  traces  of  numerous  furnaces,  indicates  the  existence  of  a 
population  who  were  not  solely  dependent  on  the  tillage  of  the  soil,  and  who  might 
naturally  possess  considerable  enterprise  and  commercial  instinct. 

6.  It  was  suggested  to  me  that  the  existence  of  a  native  kind  of  fowls  of  superior 
excellence  for  the  table,  and  having  an  accommodating  propensity  to  sit  early  and 
often,  led  the  inhabitants,  on  recognising  their  good  qualities,  to  devote  special  atten- 
tion to  the  rearing  and  fattening  of  them.  I  am  bound  to  say  that,  apart  from  actual 
evidence,  it  seems  quite  as  probable  that  the  industry  developed  the  fowls  as  that  the 
fowls  originated  the  industry.  In  other  words,  the  undoubted  adaptability  of  the  fowls 
of  the  district  to  its  particular  ends  may  be  the  effect  and  not  the  cause  of  the  attention 
given  to  their  rearing  and  breeding. 

V. — Growth  and  Present  Extent  op  the  Industry. 

7.  Such  speculations,  however,  are  of  little  practical  value,  except  in  so  far  as  they 
bear  slightly  on  the  question,  whether  the  industry  peculiar  to  the  district  round 
Heathfield  might  be^  equally  well  carried  on  in  any  other.  That  of  late  years  the  trade 
has  very  largely  increased  is  certain.  Ten  years  ago,  according  to  an  estimate  made 
by  Mr.  Head,  the  station  master  at  Heathfield,  the  dead  poultry  sent  from  his  station 
was  of  the  total  value  of  60,OOOZ.  per  annum,  whereas  now  the  value  is  about  14O,O00Z. 
Mr.  Head  has  had  14  years'  experience  of  the  trade,  and  he  states  that  its  increase  has 
been  year  by  year  continuous,  and  he  thought  that  within  the  past  three  years  there 
had  been  an  increase  of  something  like  30  to  40  per  cent. 

8.  I  obtained  from  the  station  master  at  Heathfield  the  total  quantity  of  dead 
poultry  sent  away  in  1893 ;  and  I  also  obtained  from  the  railway  carting  agents  at 
TJckfield  the  quantity  sent  away  by  goods  train  from  that  station  in  the  same  year.  I 
was  unable  to  obtain,  though  I  applied  for,  the  quantity  sent  by  passenger  train  from 
TJckfield ;  but  I  have  assumed  that  it  bore  at  TJckfield  the  same  proportion  as  at  Heath- 
field to  the  total  traffic.  The  total  quantity  sent  from  both  stations  during  the  12 
months  amounted  to  1,840  tons.  Assuming  the  average  weight  of  each  chicken  to 
be  4  lbs.,  this  represents  rather  more  than  one  million  (1,030,400)  chickens.  Of  this, 
82  per  cent,  went  from  Heathfield  and  18  per  cent,  from  TJckfield.  The  despatch,  of 
course,  varies  considerably  according  to  the  time  of  year,  being  at  its  least  during 
the  months  of  January,  February,  and  March,  and  then  increasing  rapidly  to  its 
maximum  in  July,  August,  September,  and  October.  The  largest  quantity  sent  in 
one  week  was  recorded  in  "  Jubilee ''  year,  being  47  tons  15  cwts. 

9.  One  reason  why  the  output  of  poultry  has  increased  in  recent  years  is  that 
farmers  of  the  district  have  '*  gone  in  for  it  because  other  things  don't  pay.*'  This 
was  expressed  to  me  in  almost  identical  words  by  some  of  the  farmers  whom  I  visited. 
Another  reason  is  that  withia  the  last  seven  years  considerable  quantities  of  poultry 
have  been  sent  over  alive  from  Ireland  to  be  fattened  in  the  district.  In  1893  there 
arrived  at  Heathfield  Station,  1,014  "  tops,"  or  crates,  each  containing  on  an  average 
about  50  chickens.  This  would  represent,  therefore,  about  50,700  chickens  brought 
into  the  district  from  Ireland,  there  fattened  and  killed,  and  thence  despatched. 
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VI. — Rearing. 

10.  The  rearing  and  fattening  of  the  chickens  are  two  absolutely  distinct  branches.  Chicken 
As  a  general  rule,  the  chickens  are  reared  by  one  man,  and  fattened  by  another.     In  a  rearers, 
few  cases  the  "  fatter''  also  rears  some  chickens,  but  where  the  two  branches  of  the 
industry  are  carried  on  by  the  same  person,  they  are  kept  entirely  separate.     Chickens 

are  reared  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  almost  everyone  in  the  district,  from  the 
large  farmer  to  the  cottager.  The  '*  fatters,"  who  are  also  termed  "  higglers,"  go 
out  two  or  three  times  a  week  collecting  chickens  from  the  farms  and  cottages.  Their 
journeys  extend  over  a  wide  area,  reaching,  as  has  been  already  indicated,  far 
outside  the  actual  district  which  I  visited.  In  the  old  days  the  higglers  commonly 
went  on  foot  with  a  sort  of  double-decked  semi-circular  cage  strapped  on  their  backs* 
in  which  to  carry  the  fowls.  Now,  however,  time  is  more  precious,  and  distances 
traversed  are  much  greater,  so  that  the  journeys  are  made  in  light  carts.  There 
appears  to  be  a  kind  of  etiquette  by  which  each  higgler  has  his  own  particular 
customers  who  sell  to  him  only,  and  On  whom  other  higglers  do  not  call.  They  usually 
call  on  each  customer  about  once  a  fortnight  and  clear  out  all  the  chickens  which 
are  suflBciently  forward  for  their  purpose  at  the  market  price  of  the  day. 

11.  It  is  somewhat  surprising  to  an  outsider  to  find  the  breed  of  fowls  in  the  district  Breed 
80  nondescript.  There  is  little  or  no  attempt  to  keep  a  pure  breed,  and  the  class  of 
fowls  usually  kept,  though  having  a  general  character  so  to  speak,  are  certainly  cross- 
bred. Probably  the  foundation  is  the  Dorking.  In  some  cases  the  Brahma-Dorking 
cross  is  kept.  One  very  large  rearer  said  that  he  had  tried  almost  all  the  breeds, 
many  of  which  were  greatly  extolled,  but  that  none  were  any  good,  and  he  was 
prepared  to  show  100  of  his  cross-bred  fowls  against  100  of  any  pure  breed.     The  best 

of  the  pure  breeds,  in  his  opinion,  was  the  Langshan,  but  it  would  not  stand  the 
fatting  coops.  The  Indian  game  has  been  tried  in  one  or  two  cases.  One  small  farmer 
had  just  started  a  trial  of  the  Indian  game-Dorking  cross,  and  another  expressed  his 
intention  of  trying  Indian  game  alone. 

12.  Mr.  W.   A.   Haviland,  of  Warbleton,   the    Secretary   of   the    Hurstmonceux  The  old 
Farmers'   Club,  who  has  devoted  much  attention  to  the  subject  of  poultry  rearing,  Sussex  fowl, 
writes : — 

"  I  cannot  help  remarking  what  a  great  pity  it  is  that  the  old  Sussex  fowl  as  it  used  to 
be  found  in  the  district  round  Heathfield  and  Warbleton  some  15  or  20  years  ago  is 
being  allowed  to  die  out.  As  a  table  bird,  and  as  a  breeder  of  birds  for  the  table,  it 
was  almost  perfect,  with  its  small  white  legs  and  heavy  body,  with  good  breast  meat. 
It  may  not  have  been  a  prolific  laying  breed,  but  was  very  hardy,  the  chickens  coming 
early  to  maturity,  and  being  easy  to  rear  in  the  early  months  of  the  year.  In  colour, 
no  doubt,  it  varied  a  good  deal,  the  hens  being  mostly  speckled  or  brown,  and  the 
cocks  either  red  or  grey,  with  a  long  single  comb.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  to  this 
good  old  breed  that  Sussex  owed  her  reputation  for  sending  good  chickens  \o  the 
London  markets." 

Mr.  Haviland  and  others  have  urged  these  views  for  some  time  past,  and  it  was 
admitted  that  the  advice  had  been  of  good  eflfect,  and  that  at  the  present  time  there  is 
considerable  attention  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  a  good  class  of  fowls.  The 
cottagers  take  a  great  pride  in  their  **  roosters,''  as  the  breeding  cocks  are  commonly 
termed,  and  show  great  keenness  in  buying  a  suitable  one,  so  as  to  maintain  their 
stock,  and  to  guard  against  the  evil  of  in-breeding,  to  which  they  are  thoroughly 
alive.  The  cottager,  with  his  dozen  hens,  will  be  as  much  concerned  in  the  choice  of  a 
suitable  "  rooster"  as  the  owner  of  a  pedigree  herd  in  the  purchase  of  a  new  bull. 

13.  The  system  of  rearing  adopted  can  be  best  described  by  extracts  from  evidence  Collection 
given  by  individuals,  selecting  a  few  as  typical.     I  drove  and  walked  over  the  greater  ^^  evidence, 
part  of  the  district  and   visited  many  of  the  farmers   and  small  holders.     With  a 

few  exceptions  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  found  no  great  willingness  to  give  details. 
There  was  an  evident,  and  perhaps  not  altogether  surprising,  reluctance  on  the  part, 
especially  of  the  smaller  meuj.  to  give  information  which  they  probably  thought  might 
enable  or  induce  other  districts  to  enter  into  competition  with  them. 

14.  Mr.  Nelson  Kenward,  of  Waldron,  is  one  of  the  largest  rearers  in  the  district,  Mr.  Ken- 
and  he  gave  most  valuable  evidence.     I  paid  two  visits  to  his  farm,  and  I  desire  ^^^y 
especially  to  acknowledge  the  thorough  and  painstaking  way  in  which  he  replied  to  all  ^'    ^^ 
my  inquiries.     He  farms  200  acres,  about  two-thirds  being  grass  land,  and  8  acres 
under  hops.     He  laid  down  two  fields  to  pasture  about  eieht  years  ago,  a^jd  they  are 

now  coming  to  a  good  turf,  having  had  practically  no  dressing  but  fowl  manure.     This 
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was  a  good  instance  of  tlie  value  of  fowl  manure  as  a  dressing.  It  was  applied  at  tlie 
rate  of  about  14  or  15  cartloads  per  acre,  and  Mr.  Kenward  considers  that  "  one  load  of 
'*  chicken  manure  will  go  as  far  for  any  Crop  as  two  loads  of  ordinary  farmyard  manure.'* 
No  manure  is  purchased,  but  a  very  large  quantity  of  com  is  bought,  about  850Z.  being 
spent  last  year  in  this  way.  The  stock  on  the  farm  at  the  time  of  my  visit  were  10 
cows,  18  two-year  olds,  10  yearlings,  10  calves,  and  7  horses.  No  pigs  or  sheep  are 
kept.  Only  3^  acres  of  wheat  were  grown  last  year,  the  main  cereal  crop  being  oats 
which  are  fed  to  the  fowls. 

15.  Mr.  Kenward  rears  about  8,000  chickens  per  annum.  At  the  time  of  my  visit 
I  saw  50  coops  set  out,  at  intervals,  round  a  12  acre  pasture,  each  coop  covering  a  hen 
and  brood,  the  chicks  ranging  from  those  just  out  of  the  shell  to  those  nearly  ready  to 
go  away  from  the  hen.  The  chickens  are  fed  four  times  a  day  on  oatmeal  mixed  with 
milk  while  in  the  coops,  and  three  times  a  day  after  they  leave  the  hens.  The  larger 
fowls  get  ground  oats  twice  a  day  and  whole  wheat  once  a  day.  The  coops  used  are 
of  a  pattern  invented  by  Mr.  Kenward,  having  a  double  flap  in  front,  the  first  part 
being  turned  down  in  wet  weather  affording  good  shelter,  and  still  leaving  an  opening 
for  light,  air,  and  access,  and  the  second  part  when  turned  down  completely  shutting 
in  the  inmates  for  the  night.  It  is  very  simple  but  very  effective,  and  the  mere  saving 
of  time  in  going  round  a  large  number  and  shutting  them  up  for  the  night  is  alone 
sufficient  to  recommend  it.  In  proof  of  its  protective  efficiency  it  is  sufficient  to  state 
that  only  twice  have  foxes  got  at  chicks  out  of  the  coops,  in  one  case  the  back  being 
torn  off,  and  in  the  other  the  coop  turned  over  bodily. 

16.  The  sort  of  fowls  here  kept  is  the  Brahma-Dorking  cross.  Mr.  Kenward  has 
tried  several  pure  breeds,  but  has  given  them  up.  He  stated  that  he  bought  half  a 
dozen  Orpingtons  lately,  but  **  wrung  their  necks  in  a  few  weeks  in  disgust."  He  has 
been  farming  about  18  years,  and  went  in  for  poultry  about  10  years  ago,  because  he 
was  "  bound  to  find  something  beyond  corn  and  stock  to  make  his  farming  pay  in  these 
times."  He  began  modestly  at  first  and  has  gone  on  increasing  gradually,  which  is,  he 
considers,  the  only  safe  way  to  work.  He  does  not  believe  in  poultry  farming  pure  and 
simple,  but  thinks  that  fowls  must  be  kept  on  a  farm,  even  on  the  largest  scale,  as  a 
branch  of  the  business  and  not  as  the  sole  product  of  the  land.  Cows  and  chickens 
are,  aa  I  learnt  from  several  witnesses,  complementary  to  each  other.  The  main 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  chickens  take  the  skim  milk  which  is,  indeed,  necessary  for 
them.  Mr.  Kenward,  for  instance,  not  only  uses  all  his  own  skim  milk,  but  buys  a 
considerable  quantity  as  well,  though  this  is  really  a  part  of  the  fattening  business  which 

1  msh  to  deal  with  separately.  The  number  of  cows  in  the  district  has  increased 
from  4,548  in  1881  to  5,486  in  1893  {see  Appendix  I.). 

17.  The  rearing  chickens  go  over  the  farm  field  by  field,  in  rotation.  The  coops 
which  I  saw  on  the  grass  land  would,  I  was  told,  be  all  removed  in  a  few  days  on  to 
the  arable  land.  When  the  chickens  come  from  the  coop  they  go  into  movable 
wooden  houses  or  "  night  hutches,"  of  which  Mr.  Kenward  has  about  25.  These,  of 
bourse,  allow  entire  freedom  to  the  chickens  to  range  during  the  day  over  the  field  in 
which  they  are  placed,  being  only  used  to  shut  them  up  in  by  night  and  as  shelter 
during  the  day.     The  dimensions  of  those  used  by  Mr.  Kenward  are  5  feet  6  inches  by 

2  feet  8  inches  and  2  feet  6  inches  high,  and  they  are  raised  18  inches  from  the  ground 
on  four  stout  legs.  They  are  lifted,  by  means  of  a  pair  of  handles  at  each  end  which 
enable  them  to  be  moved  about  (sedan  chair  wise)  by  a  couple  of  men  very  readily. 
The  bottom  of  the  hutch  is  a  wooden  ''  grating,"  and  over  this  Mr.  Kenward  puts  a 
false  bottom  of  wire  netting.     This  allocs  plenty  of  ventilation  and  at  the  same  time 

Hen  houses,  affords  ample  protection  against  foxes.  There  were,  in  addition  two  or  three  larger 
houses  about  8  feet  by  6  feet,  and  6  feet  high,  mounted  on  small  travelling  wheels  which 
are  used  for  sitting  hens.  These,  however,  were  for  the  most  part  accommodated  in  fixed 
wooden  houses.  One  of  these  fixed  houses  was  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  fields  of  new 
pasture  already  mentioned,  and  another  in  a  piece  of  rough  pasture  not  very  far  removed 
from  the  condition  of  heath.  The  latter,  by  the  way,  was  an  old  railway  coach  taken 
off  its  wheels  and  cheaply  converted.  Cattle  graze  amicably  enough  in  the  same  fields 
with  the  poultry,  the  fixed  houses  being  protected  by  a  guard  rail,  and  the  movable 
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huts  by  a  couple  of  hurdles  placed  in  front  of  them  thus    57       7^-    All  the  houses 


and  coops  are  made  on  the  farm. 
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18.  The  success  of  rearing  depends  so  absolutely  on  individual  care  and  unremitting  Labour, 
attention  that  there  is  naturally  some  difficulty  in  getting  efficient  labour.      Mr. 
Kenward  solves  the  difficulty  by  an  adaptatio».of  the  principle  of  profit-sharing, 
analogous  to  that  commonly  adopted  by  flock-owners  with  their  shepherds.     The  men 

who  attend  to  the  rearing  of  the  chickens  get  a  regular  wage  of  15s.  per  week,  and  a 
commission  averaging  9d.  per  dozen  on  all  the  chickens  which  they  successfully  rear. 

19.  I  may  take  as  the  next  type  a  small  farm  of  56  acres  which  I  went  over.     Here  ^^  a  ^^ 
there  were  about  500  chickens  in  coops  and  about  100  hens.     The  system  adopted  was  ^™  ^•"^ 
substantially  the  same  as  in  the  former  case.     The  chickens  get  ground  oats  and  water 

and  are  fed  on  this  alone  four  times  a  day  while  in  the  coops.  Afterwards  they  are 
fed  three  times  a  day  and  get  some  maize  as  well  as  ground  oats.  I  may  mention 
here  that  ground  oats  are  universally  used  both  for  rearing  and  fattening  throughout  the 
district.  I  was  told  that  bariey  meal  is  "  too  heating  "  and  that  maize  is  objectionable 
for  the  same  reason.  On  this  farm  the  fowls  are  of  the  "  old  breed  of  the  county." 
They  cannot  be  otherwise  described  though  they  ** favour"  the  Dorking,  but  without, 
as  arule,  the  fifth  toe  which  is  the  distinctive  mark  of  that  breed.  The  first  broods 
are  got  in  December,  and  they  were  at  the  time  of  my  visit  (March  30th)  just  put  up 
for  fattening.  The  chicks  are  not  allowed  access  to  water,  and  are  considered  to  thrive 
better  without  it.  The  practice  here  is  to  rear  cocks  for  stock  and  to  buy  in  pullets, 
the  more  ordinary  practice  being  just  the  reverse,  viz.,  to  buy  cocks  and  save  pullets. 
A  dog  is  kept  chained  up  in  the  field  where  the  chickens  run  to  frighten  oflF  any 
ammj3s  which  may  attack  them.  Rooks  are  the  worst  foes  to  chickens.  Fatting  is 
carried  on  also,  but  at  a  separate  small  holding  of  six  acres.  It  is  essential  that  the 
fattening  should  be  kept  entirely  distinct  from  the  rearing. 

20.  One  of  the  moBp  noteworthy  instances  which  came  under  my  notice  was  that  of  a  On  a  27 
young  man  whose  farm  of  27  acres  I  visited.     He  had  just  purchased  the  holding  and  a®^^*'^- 
had  been  in  possession  about  six  months.     He  was  33  years  of  age  and  started  life 

as  a  labourer.  He  struck  me  as  being  unusually  intelligent,  thrifty,  and  hard-working, 
in  fact  he  attributed  his  success  entirely  to  unremitting  work.  Every  day  he  said, 
week  in  and  week  out,  he  worked  as  long  as  there  was  daylight.  But  he  formed  a 
striking  example  of  what  can  be  done  by  means  of  poultry,  for  he  began  with  rearing  a 
few  fowls,  gradually  increased  his  stock  and  then  started  fattening,  and  so,  step  by  step, 
attained  his  present  independent  position.  He  had  at  the  time  of  my  visit  a  large 
number  of  coops  in  a  nine-acre  field  of  grass,  which  had  been  laid  down  three  years 
previously.  He  rears  about  600  chickens  himself,  and  collects  once  a  week  for  his 
fattening  shed,  being  away  the  whole  day  with  his  horse  and  cart.  He  showed  me  his 
horse  of  which  he  was  evidently  and  justifiably  proud,  a  handsome  mare  which  might 
very  probably  be  worth  40Z.  He  had  five  cows  of  the  Jersey-Shorthorn  or  Jersey- 
Sussex  cross,  and  a  few  sheep.  The  farm  is  now  all  grass,  and  since  ho  had  come  into 
occupation,  he  had  grubbed  a  piece  of  plantation  and  sown  it  down  with  grass.  He 
had  erected  a  range  of  fattening  sheds  and  pens,  largely  by  his  own  labour,  and  he  had 
also  made  all  his  own  coops.  He  wa^  just  thinking  of  buying  a  separator  to  deal 
rapidly  with  the  milk,  maldng  butter,  of  course,  from  the  cream,  and  using  the  separated 
milk  for  the  chickens.  He  was  also  about  to  try  an  experiment  in  crossing  the  Indian 
game  and  Dorking,  as  he  believed  that  this  ought  to  produce  a  good  class  of  fowl  for 
his  purpose. 

21.  A  still  smaller  farm,  of  19  acres,  may  be  cited  as  an  example.     Here,  the  farmer.  On  a  19 
with  his  wife  and  son,  carried  on  practically  the  whole  business,  the  chicken  being  *^®  ^*'^™- 
managed  mainly  by  the  two  latter.     The  farmhouse,  which  was  only  a  fairly  commodious 
cottage,  abutted  on  the  road,  and  more  than   20  coops,  each  with  its  brood  of  chicks, 

were  ranged  imder  the  hedges  on  the  adjacent  roadside.  Two  or  three  or  half  a  dozen 
coops  together  by  the  roadside  are  a  common  enough  sight  in  the  district,  but  this  was 
the  largest  number  which  I  saw  belonging  to  one  person  occupying  the  public  highway. 
I  was  told,  however,  by  many  persons  that  chickens  never  do  so  well  as  by  the  roadside, 
the  grit  from  the  roads  and  the  insect  life  in  the  hedge  banks  probably  conducing  to 
keep  them  healthy  and  thriving.  On  this  farm  about  600  chicken  are  reared  during 
the  year.  The  farm  is  all  grass  and  five  cows  are  kept.  Butter  is  made  from  the 
cream  and  averages  \3d.  per  pound  for  six  months  and  15d.  per  pound  for  six  months. 
Fattening  has  only  recently  been  started ;  the  son,  a  bright  lad  of  about  18,  having  been 
away  for  two  years  and  learnt  the  business  and  returned  to  start  it  on  his  father's  farm. 
They  agreed,  however,  that  rearing  paid  best,  the  margin  being  so  small  in  the  fattening 
business  owing  to  the  competition  among  the  higglers  for  chickens,  and  the  fact  that 
the  demand  exceeds  the  supply.    A  good  many  chickens  were  bought  for  fattening  from 
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the  district  of  10  miles  round.  The  cost  of  rearing  a  chicken  was  put  at  1^.  on  au 
average  all  round,  and  they  make  prices  ranging  from  Is.  8d.  to  3s.  or  3s.  6d.  Of 
course,  the  majority  only  fetch  the  lower  prices,  and  comparatively  few  come  in  at  the 
time  when  high  prices  are  made.  Still,  it  is  evident  that  the  margin  of  profit  is  a  good 
one.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fattening  often  does  not  give  a  margin  or  more  than  9d. 
or  Is.  apiece  between  the  cost  price  and  the  sale  price. 

22.  Most  of  the  labourers  and  cottagers  in  the  district  keep  a  few  fowls,  and  rear 
some  chickens  for  the  higglers.  One  case  I  may  quote  as  fairly  typical  showing  how  a 
man  may  start.  He  is  employed  as  a  farm  labourer,  and  gets  15s.  per  week  wages, 
out  of  which  he  pays  2s.  per  week  for  his  cottage,  with  a  good  garden.  His  employer 
lent  him  24  hens  and  two  cocks,  and  a  movable  house,  and  aDowed  him  to  run 
the  fowls  over  his  fields.  From  this  stock  he  reared  chickens  all  the  year,  selling 
them  at  from  Is.  8d.  to  3s.  6d.  each,  and  contriving  by  good  management  to  get  a  large 
number  in  April,  when  they  fetched  about  the  highest  price.  He  spent  17Z.  in  ground 
oats  and  maize,  the  bills  for  which  I  saw,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  had  made  a  clear 
profit  of  20/.,  and  after  returning  the  26  stock  fowls  had  six  pullets  left  to  go  on  \vith. 
No  doubt  from  this  he  will  go  on,  and  with  ordinary  good  fortune,  may  soon  be  on  the 
road  towards  becoming  a  small  holder.  This  is  a  fair  instance  of  the  way  in  which, 
with  intelligence  and  thrift  on  the  part  of  the  man,  and  a  little  generosity  on  the 
part  of  his  employer,  a  labourer  may  obtain  what  is  really  a  start  in  life  towards 
independence. 

23.  The  cottagers'  fowls  are,  for  the  most  part,  looked  after  by  their  wives.  They 
are  reared  by  the  roadside,  and  need  constant  attention.  In  walking  about  the 
district  I  frequently  inquired  about  them.  I  may  quote  the  answer  of  one  old  woman 
whom  I  accosted  as  she  was  shutting  up  a  coop  at  evening  on  a  patch  of  waste  land 
by  the  roadside  some  20  yards  from  her  cottage.  "  Oh,  yes,"  she  said,  '*  they  pay  in 
"  ^  way,  but  they  cost  me  a  good  many  steps  and  a  lot  of  bother."  It  was  difl&cult  to 
get  any  more  definite  answer  than  this,  which  represents  the  tenour  of  many  replies. 


Small  tmdes- 
people. 


Disease. 


ToulUy 
tarmd. 


24.  One  other  case  may  be  cited  as  a  representative  one  of  the  small  tradespeople 
class,  i.e.j  of  those  who  are  a  step  above  the  labourers,  and  do  not  actually  live  by  the 
land.  An  intelligent  man,  a  carpenter  by  trade,  and  parish  clerk,  showed  me  his 
fowls.  He  keeps  a  Brahma-Dorking  cross,  and  gets  cliickens  all  the  year  round 
except  in  the  autumn.  The  chicken  are  reared  and  fattened  at  home,  so  that  all  the 
profits  are  secured,  including  the  feathers,  but  no  attempt  i»  made  to  collect  others  for 
fattening.  During  the  season  about  a  dozen  per  week  are  sold.  He  rents  about  six 
acres  of  grass  land,  keeping  a  couple  of  cows.  The  chickens  are  hatched  out  on  the 
grass,  and  brought  at  once  into  the  garden  ground,  as  they  are  thought  to  do  better 
there  than  on  the  grass  when  very  young.  This  man  stated  that  a  relative  of  his  who  had 
a  small  grass  farm  of  13  acres  made  20Z.  profit  by  rearing  fowls  in  the  previous  year. 
He  was  reticent  as  to  his  own  profits,  but  I  gathered  that  the  chicken  added  an 
appreciable  sum  to  his  year's  income.  This  was  one  of  the  few  instances  I  found  in 
which  the  chickens  were  fattened  by  the  rearer  without  any  attempt  to  go  into  the 
fattening  business.  I  judged  that  the  constant  attention  and  skilfulness  of  the  wife 
were  here  largely  accountable  for  the  success  attained. 

• 

25.  The  one  drawback  to  the  industry  of  chicken  rearing  is  the  risk  of  losses  by 
disease  or  by  natural  enemies.  The  former  risk  is  the  most  serious.  One  occupier  of 
160  acres,  who  rears  about  2,000  chickens  per  annum  stated  that  last  year  he  suffered 
heavily  because  his  neighbour  "  did  not  keep  his  fowls  clean,"  and  that,  consequently, 
they  got  distemper,  ana  infected  the  poultry  on  adjoining  farms.  Another  occupier 
of  200  acres,  who  rears  largely,  said,  in  reply  to  my  inquiry,  that  he  never  had  any 
great  loss  by  disease,  and  that  "  there  was  no  need  to  if  the  place  is  kept  well  lime- 
washed  and  clean."  Many  stated  that  they  lost  fowls  occasionally  from  disease,  but 
on  the  whole  the  system  of  management  is  arranged  by  experience,  so  as  to  guard 
against  this  risk. 

26.  I  did  not,  somewhat  to  my  sia^rise,  find  a  "  poultry  farm,"  pure  and  simple,  in 
the  district.  Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  establish  one,  but  they  have  been 
given  up  after  more  or  less  perseverance.  Practical  farmers,  such  as  those  I  have 
referred  to,  who  rear  large  numbers  of  chickens,  insisted  that  only  in  connexion  with, 
and  as  a  branch  of,  farming  would  many  fowls  pay.     Mr.  Haviland,  whose  knowledge 
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both  of  the  subject  and  the  district  is  great,  stated  that  "  no  poultry  farm  lasts  more 
than  three  or  four  years/'  Theoretically,  he  considers  it  possible  that  a  poultry  farm 
might  be  successfully  managed,  but  he  could  cite  no  example  in  the  district. 

27.  Losses  of  chickens  by  rooks  were  most  complaiaed  of.  One  farmer,  who  rears  Natural 
some  3,000  chicken  per  annum,  said  that  rooks  are  "our  greatest  enemy."  They  enemies. 
had  carried  off  50  in  the  previous  week,  and,  he  added,  "  what  our  counti  y  gentleman 

"  want  to  harbour  them  for  is  a  mystery  I  fail  to  solve  in  these  cruel  times  of 
"  agricultural  depression."  Stoats,  wesisels,  and  rats  are  also  troublesome.  Game  is, 
however,  preserved  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  district,  and  the  game-keepers, 
therefore,  are  active  allies  of  the  chicken-rearers  in  waging  war  on  vermin.  I  heard 
little  of  depredations  by  foxes,  but  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  district  is  not 
"  healthy  "  for  them. 

28.  It  might  naturally  be  thought  that  incubators  and  foster  mothers  would  be  incubators* 
almost  universally  used,  but  they  are  less  common  than  might  be  supposed.     Indeed, 

in  the  heart  of  the  district  they  seem  comparatively  little  used,  though  they  are  to  some 
extent  in  vogue  among  rearers  a  little  more  remote.  It  was  stated  to  me  that'while 
there  was  no  difficulty  at  all  in  hatching  artificially,  it  was  not  so  easy  to  rear  artificially. 
It  was  also  suggested  that  naturally  reared  chicken  are  preferable  for  fatting  purposes 
to  those  which  are  artificially  reared.  This,  however,  is  an  opinion  which  I  did  not 
verify. 


VII. — Fattening. 

29.  I  visited  several  fattening  establishments  of  different  sizes.     The  largest  was  Fattening 
that  of  Mr.  Oliver  who  turns  out  about  100  dozen  chickens  per  week,  or  say,  62,400  per  ostablish- 
annum,  the  actual  number  in  the  week  previous  to  my  visit  having  been  110  dozen.  "*®"^^' 
The  smallest  was  at  the  back  of  a  cottage  at  Maresfield,  where  I  found  in  a  little 
outhouse  the  proprietor  and  his  son  engaged  in  plucking  and  stubbing   a  couple  of 

dozen  chickens  which  had  been  just  killed  and  represented  the  day's  output,  in  the 
former  case  information  was  freely  given,  but  in  the  latter  my  inquiries  were  met  with 
evasion  and  even  resentment.  The  former,  however,  is  more  representative  and  I 
visited  others  practically  similar  in  arrangement  though  somewhat  smaller  in  extent. 

30.  The  "  fatter "   or  "  higgler "  as  has   already  been  indicated,  collects  chickens  Higglers, 
periodically  from  the  rearers.     If  he  has  a  large  business  he  may  collect  every  day 

in  the  week  from  different  parts  of  the  district,  but  more  commonly  he  makes  his 
*  ioumeys  on  one  or  more  fixed  days  each  week.  The  chickens  are  commonly  taken  at 
rrom  three  to  four  months  old,  the  price  varying  according  to  the  season.  The  fact 
that  the  higglers,  as  one  of  them  expressed  it,  "  run  over  one  another,"  and  are 
rarely  able  to  get  as  many  chickens  as  they  would  like,  tends  to  secure  the  rearer  the 
full  market  price  of  the  day. 

31.  The  chickens  are  taken  in  "  tops  "  or  crates  to  the  fattening  yard  and  at  once  System  of 
placed  in  the  fattening  pens.     These  are  lightly  constructed  wooden  cages  having  the  facing, 
sides,  front,  and  floor  made  of  bars  and  the  roof  of  board  or  corrugated  iron.     The  cages 

are  elevated  on  a  staging  about  4  feet  from  the  ground  and  are  subdivided  so 
that  each  compartment  will  hold  four  fowls,  leaving  them  just  room  to  turn  about.  A 
feeding  trough  is  hung  in  front  of  the  pens  and  there  is  often  a  covering  of  some  kind 
which  can  be  drawn  down  in  front  for  protection  against  the  weather  or  for  warmth. 
The  fattening  pens  are  frequently,  though  not  always,  under  cover  of  an  open,  or 
partially  open,  shed.  Sometimes  they  are  placed  in  a  bam  or  other  building  for  the 
winter  and  in  the  open  air  for  the  summer.  The  droppings  fall  through  the  bars  of 
the  pens  and  are  collected  periodically.  Earth  or  litter  of  some  kind  is  usually  placed 
to  catch  them  ;  in  one  case  chaff  being  used  for  the  purpose.  Strict  cleanliness,  with  a 
plentiful  use  of  lime-wash  and  carbolic,  are  considered  essential  by  the  best  fatters. 

32.  After  being  put  up  in  the  fattening  pens,  the  chickens  do  not  again  touch 
ground,  being  taken  out  only  to  be  killed.  The  period  of  fattening  varies  slightly,, 
some  chickens  being  "better  doers"  than  others.  It  is  seldom  less  than  three  or 
more  than  four  weeks.  The  chickens  are  fed  twice  a  day  on  ground  oats  mixed  with 
skim  milk  and  enriched  with  fat.  Beef  or  mutton  fat  is  commonly  used.  Mr.  Ken- 
ward  uses  Australian  mutton  tallow  which  is  imported  to  this  country  in  large  barrels, 
and  is  mainly  used,  I  believe,  for  soap  making.     This  costs  from  30«.  to  40s.  per  cwt. 
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The  fat  is  melted  and  mixed  with  the  ground  oats  and  milk.  For  the  first  half  of  the 
fattening  period  the  chickens  feed  naturally,  but  during  the  latter  half  they  are 
Cramming.  "  crammed/'  This  operation  used  to  be  performed  by  hand)  but  now  it  is  aSmost 
invariably  done  by  means  of  a  cramming  machine.  The  operation  of  mechanical 
feeding  is  performed  by  means  of  these  appliances  with  great  despatch.  The  machine 
is  wheeled  down  between  the  fattening  pens.  The  fattener,  who  must,  of  course,  be  a 
man  of  experience,  has  a  stool  on  which  he  sits  in  front  of  the  machine.  He  thrusts 
his  arm  into  a  pen  and  pulls  out  a  chicken,  places  it  between  his  knees  and  pushes  the 
flexible  india-rubber  tube  of  the  machine  down  the  throat  and  into  the  crop  of  the 
fowl.  A  boy  in  attendance  takes  a  turn  of  the  crank  wheel  of  the  machine,  thus 
forcing  a  certain  portion  of  the  food  into  the  crop  of  the  fowl,  which  is  then  replaced 
in  the  pen,  and  the  next  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner  and  so  on  down  the  whole  line. 
Some  machines  are  worked  by  a  treadle  so  that  the  boy  may  be  dispensed  with.  The 
price  of  a  cramming  machine  is  about  four  guineas. 

KiUingi  33.  It  is  usual  to  kill  three  times  a  week.     The  chickens  are  plucked  immediately 

^^^'^^^  they  are  killed.  The  "  stubbing  ''  is  done  very  much  by  women  and  children  who  get 
™^  '"**  as  a  rule  6d.  per  dozen.  When  stubbed  the  carcasses  are  placed  in  a  row  in  a  kind  of 
trough  with  a  heavy  weight  along  the  breasts.  This  gives  them  a  square  compact 
appearance,  and  they  are  then  closely  packed  in  "  peds  *'  and  despatched  by  the  carrier 
who  calls  at  each  of  the  chief  fattening  establishments  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and 
Friday  in  each  week. 

34.  The  London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway  Company  appear  to  give 
suflBcient  facilities  for  the  traflBc  to  London  by  attaching  a  special  van  to  a  passenger 
train  three  times  a  week.  This  van  is  generally  filled,  and  often  is  insuflBcient  to  t^e 
the  whole  quantity.  The  great  bulkgoes  to  Leadenhall  and  Central  Markets,  London, 
but  some  to  Brighton,  Hastings,  Worthing,  Chichester,  and  other  southern  towns. 
The  rates  and  conditions  issued  b^  the  railway  company  are  given  in  Appendix  HI. 
The  general  charge  is  20s.  per  ton,  including  delivery,  for  consignments  over  10  cwt. 

35.  The  system  of  collecting  the  dead  chickens  and  conveying  them  to  market  is 
"  Camera.**    very  completely  organised.     There  are  two  '^  carriers "  in  the  district  who,  between 

them,  deal  with  practically  the  whole  of  the  trade.  They  charge  Is.  per  dozen  for 
collecting,  conveying,  and  delivering  to  market,  including  the  freightage  by  rail.  The 
producer,  therefore,  does  not  come  into  direct  contact  with  the  railway  companies.  The 
chicken  are  consigned  to  salesmen  who  return  accounts  showing  the  number  of  fowls 
sold  and  the  price  realised.     Here  are  two  accounts  which  I  copied  as  specimens : — 

£    8.    d. 

25  fowls— 18  at  5s.  &d.  -  -  -  -     4  19    0 

7  at  4«.  6(Z.      .  .  .        .    1  11     6 


Commission 


Carriage  to 
market. 


6  10 
-    0    5 

6 
5 

-£6    6 

1 

£     8. 

.    6    0 
-    0    4 

d, 
0 
6 

.£5  15 

6 

"  Surrey 
fowb." 


Cheque  herewith 


24  fowls  at  5«.   - 

Commission  -  -  .  . 

Cheque  herewith 

The  salesmen,  as  a  rule,  deduct  the  amount  for  collection  and  carriage,  i.e.^  Is.  per 
dozen,  and  transmit  it  direct  to  the  carriers.  The  usual  charge  for  carriage  and 
commission  amounts  to  28.  6d.  per  dozen.  At  one  time,  I  was  informed,  it  was  the 
practice  for  the  salesmen  to  send  the  whole  amount,  after  deducting  their  own  com- 
mission, to  the  carriers  who  distributed  it  to  the  consignors  after  deducting  the 
carriage.  This,  however,  is  not  now  common,  the  cheques  being  sent,  as  above 
described,  direct  to  the  fatters.  < 

36.  Chickens  from  the  Heathfield  District  are  for  some  inscrutable  reason  generally 
known  in  the  London  market  as  "  Surrey  fowls "  and  the  quotations  of  them  are 
included  imder  that  heading  in  the  papers.  Only  a  few  ^'  Surrey  fowls  '*  strictly  so 
called  appear  in  the  market. , 
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37.  I  made  dpecial  inquiry  as  to  whether  the  system  of  middlemen  was  satisfactory  Middlemen's 
to  the  producers.  The  geileral  reply  was  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  middlemen^  profits. 
charges  were  considered  to  be  fair  and  reasonable.  It  was  admitted  that  it  was  not 
altogethe)^  satisfactory  to  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  salesmen  as  regards  the  prices 
realised  without  any  means  of  checking  his  accounts.  This,  however,  is  a  complaint 
commofi  to  producers  of  most  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  sent  to  the  London 
markets.     The  only  practical  check,  and  one  which  is  not  infrequently  adopted,  is  to  send 

to  more  than  one  salesman,  if  possible,  in  different  markets.  The  prices  returned  by 
one  therefore,  presumably,  are  a  check  upon  those  returned  by  another.  Nevertheless 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  system  is  commercially  unsound,  though  it  is  difficult 
to  suggest  a  practical  means  of  improving  it.  The  collection  and  publication  of 
official  returns  of  prices  by  the  market  authorities  is  the  only  help  which  at  present  it 
seems  possible  to  give  in  this  direction.  I  shall  deal  with  the  prices  realised  under  the 
heading  of  financial  results, 

38.  The  question  of  labour  is,  of  course,  an  important  one  to  those  who  fatten  on  a  Labour, 
large  scale.    In  one  case  as  many  as  10  men  are  regularly  employed  in  addition  to 
women  for  stubbing^     Wages  are  about  18s.  per  we^,  the  ordinary  wages  for  farm  Wages, 
labourers  being  13s.   per  week  with  a  cottage   and   15s*  without.     In  one  case  the 

head  f attener  gets  25s.  per  week,  including  a  house.     "  Stubbing  *'  is  largely  done  by  «<  Stubbing.*' 
women  and  children  and  is  paid  for,  as  previously  stated,  at  the  rate  of  6d.  per  dozen. 
One  large  fatter  pays  over  50s.  per  week  for  **  stubbing  *'  alone. 

39.  Every  fatter  has  a  certain  quantity  of  grass  land  on  which  to  make  use  of  the  Land 
manure  from  the  fattening  pens.     The  coarse  feathers  are  also  disposed  of  as  manm'e.  ^^c^P^®^ 
The   manure  is   sometimes   applied   raw,  sometimes  mixed  with  earth.     The  largest  ^  a^^^s. 
fatter  has  40  acres  of  land  for  this  purpose.     Another  who  fattens  about  80  dozen  per 

week  and  was  the  next  largest  visited,  has  about  30  acres.  A  few  cows  are  kept  mainly 
to  supply  the  skim  milk  for  fattening.  Of  course,  in  some  cases,  the  fatter  is  also  a 
farmer  and  rearer  as  well,  but  I  refer  here  to  the  ''  higglers  "  pure  and  simple. 

40.  Oaponiziug  seems  to  be  very  little  practised.     One  of  the  **  carriers,"  who  are  in  Caponizing. 
a  position  to  know  the  district  as  well  as  anyone,  only  knew  of  one  man  who  practised 

it,  and  that  was  outside  the  district  specifically  included  in  this  report.  Another 
witness,  a  fatter,  said  he  had  heard  of  the  practice  being  tried  in  the  district,  but 
could  not  tell  with  what  result.  Others  whom  I  asked  could  give  me  no  information 
on  the  subject,  and  I  believe  that  it  may  be  taken  that  it  is  only  carried  out  in 
exceptional  cases. 

41.  Ducks  and  turkeys  are  fattened  to  some  extent  in  the  district,  the  latter  rather  Duck?  and 
largely  for  the  Christmas  market.     One  witness  said  he  had  tried  sending  ducks  to  t'lrkeys. 
London,  but  though  they  were  **  splendid  "  they  would  not  make  the  top  price,  because 

they  did  not  come  from  the  Aylesbury  District. 

42.  The  Irish  fowls  which  are  brought  into  the  district  to  be  fattened  (see  para.  9),  Irish  fowls, 
come,  I  was  informed,  from  the  neighbourhood   of  Waterford,  Carrick-on-Sour,  Kil- 
kenny, TuUamore,^  Wexford,  &c.     They  are  sent  in  **  tops"  containing  four  dozen,  or 

50  each.  I  saw  one  truck-load  at  Heathfield  Stetion,  containing  about  300  altogether. 
They  are  about  eight  months'  old  when  they  arrive  and  are  considered  coarser  and 
slower  feeders  than  the  chickens  of  the  district.  They  take  as  a  rule  fully  four  weeks 
to  fatten.  They  are  bought  during  the  winter  months  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  the 
home  supply.  The  first  arrivals  come  in  November  and  the  last  in  April.  There  is  a 
certain  per-centage  of  loss  in  transit  amounting  to  one  to  two  dead  out  of  six  dozen. 
Occasionally  also  they  are  injured.  The  carriers  buy  them  largely  to  sell  to  ike 
smaller  fatters.  There  is  a  prejudice  against  them  in  some  quarters.  Mr.  Kenward 
stated  that  he  would  not  have  one  in  his  place ;  another  fatter  in  a  very  small  way 
said  he  had  tried  them  but  would  not  have  any  more.  In  point  of  fact,  it  is  evident 
that  they  are  only  used  from  necessity,  i.e.,  owing  to  insuflBlcient  home  supply,  and  not 
from  choice.  A  few  chickens,  I  was  informed  by  one  carrier,  come  from  "Wales,  but  this  Welsh 
i3  only  ^  linjited  trade.  ;  ..  chicken. 

r 

yn^* — ^FiNANcuL  Results. 

43.  If,  as  I  have  already  reported,  I  found  a  tendency  to  reticence  as  regards  the  Beticence 
details  of  rearing  and  fattening,  it  will  be  readily  imagined  that  this  applied  specially  to  a»  ^  Profit 
the  question  of  profit  or  loss.     In  most  eases  I  could  get  nothing  but  vague  statements  of  ^'  ^^^^ 
no  value.     I  have  quoted  (para.  28)  a  typi-cal  reply  of  a  cottager.    A  farmer  oocupymg 
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Ck)Stof 
rearing. 


Cost  of 
fattening. 


160  acres,  and  rearing  about  2,000  chickens  per  annum,  said  in  answer  to  the  question 
that  "profits  depend  on  luck,"  and  that  is  representative  of  many  replies.  The 
interpretation  of  the  saying  I  have  no  doubt  is  that  in  ordinary  years  and  with  average 
good  fortune  chicken-rearing  is  distinctly  profitable,  but,  of  course,  if  from  any  cause 
there  are  heavy  losses  either  in  hatching  out  or  during  rearing,  the  balance  may  be 
considerably  on  the  wrong  side  at  the  end  of  the  year.  I  was  informed  of  one  man 
who  lost  150  chicks  out  of  about  600,  and  of  another  who  set  1,000  eggs  and  only 
reared  250  healthy  chicks ;  but  such  cases  are,  1  think,  rare. 

44.  Several  witnesses  placed  the  average  cost  of  food  for  rearing  a  chicken  at  Is. 
One  farmer,  who  rears  about  8,000  per  annum,  said  this  was  the  cost  on  a  large  scale 
taking  the  year  through.  Another  farmer  said  this  represented  the  cost  in  summer, 
but  that  at  the  time  of  my  visit  it  was  more,  "  as  the  chickens  need  more  care  and  are 
"  longer  before  they  are  ready  for  the  higglers."  The  wife  of  a  small  holder  of 
19  acres  put  the  average  cost  of  food  at  Is.  per  chicken.  The  keeper  of  a  country  inn, 
also  a  farmer,  who  had  reared  about  200  chickens  per  annum  for  the  last  20  years  in  a 
couple  of  small  fields  behind  his  premises,  said  that  the  cost  of  food  might  be  reckoned 
roughly  at  half  the  gross  returns.  Thus,  he  said,  "  if  you  spend  30L  in  food  you 
should  get  601.  gross  returns." 

45.  The  cost  of  fattening  was  stated  to  be  about  Ss.  to  9s.  per  dozen.  One  large 
fattener,  whose  business  had  been  established  about  30  years,  said  he  **  could  hardly 
make  it  pay,"  and  others  said  much  the  same,  but  such  statements  are  naturally 
elastic,  and  the  fact  that  new  men  are  constantly  going  into  the  business  while  the  old 
ones  maintain  their  position  is  sufficient  indication  that  it  is  not  unprofitable. 

46.  It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  there  are  other  items  besides  food  which  go  towards 
the  cost  of  producing  a  chicken,  such  as  rent  and  labour.  Farm  rents  are  about  II. 
per  acre  on  an  average.  On  one  farm  of  200  acres  (with  20  acres  of  hops)  it  was  308., 
and  small  pieces  of  accommodation  grass  land  naturally  fetch  more,  but  Mr.  Scott,  of 
Heathfield  Park,  stated  that  11.  per  acre  was  the  average  rent  of  the  small  farms,  and 
the  evidence  given  by  tenants  in  the  main  corroborated  this  statement.  I  have  already 
referred  to  the  price  of  labour. 

Cheap  corn.  47.  The  cheapness  of  com  was  stated  by  more  than  one  witness  to  be  an  advantage. 
The  interest  of  some  of  the  farmers  in  the  district  has  in  point  of  fact  altered  smce 
they  have  taken  up  poultry  rearing  because  of  the  low  price  of  com.  A  good  deal  of 
com,  especially  the  oats  grown  in  the  district,  is  fed  to  fowls,  but  the  Russian  white 
oats  are  said  to  be  the  best  for  poultry,  and  are  usually  2s.  per  quarter  cheaper  than 
the  black  oats,  which  are  the  sort  mostly  grown  in  the  district.  One  farmer  put  the 
average  crop  of  oats  in  the  district  at  48  bushels  per  acre.  Last  year  (as  will  be  seen 
by  the  table  in  Appendix  II.)  they  were  leps  than  half  that  yield.  The  following  were 
the  average  prices  per  quarter  of  com  at  the  returning  markets  of  Sussex  last  year 
(1893)  :— 


Bents. 


Quantities  returned. 

Average  Price. 

Wlieat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oat«. 

Chicheeter  - 

Lewee        .        -        -        . 

Hayward'a  Heath    - 

Brighton    -        .        -        - 

Horsham     - 

Pulborough 

Qrs.  Bus. 

27,175  6 
7,404  1 
1,381     7 

18,263  7 
4,567  3 
3,661    4 

Qrs.  Bus. 

6,082    4 

7,025    4 

41    0 

13,695    0 

696    0 

2,042    0 

Qrs.  Bus. 
5,314    4 
1,350    4 

847    2 
1,137    4 
2,121     3 

668    1 

».     d. 
27     7 

26  9 

27  9 

27  3 

28  2 
27  10 

*.    d. 
28     7 
33  10 
22    1 
33  11 
26    4 
31     2 

».    d. 
18    3 

17  10 

18  0 

19  9 
19    1 
17    7 

FriceB. 


48.  The  prices  obtained  by  rearers  range  from  Is.  8d.  in  summer  to  Ss.  6d.  or  even 
4:8.  apiece.  The  time  of  my  visit  was  one  of  high  prices,  the  early  chicken  coming  in 
in  March  and  April,  making  Ss.  6d.  to  Ss.  9d.  and  4s.  without  difficulty.  The  top  price 
is  reached  in  May,  and  after  Jime  prices  begin  to  fall  rapidly.  The  prices  made 
by  the  fatters  vary  according  to  the  quality  and  size  of  the  particular  birds.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  prices  realised  last  year  by  a  large  rearer  and  fattener  who  aims 
at  maintaining  a  high  reputation  for  his  chicken,  and  who,  therefore,  probably  secured 
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rather    more    than    the    average    prices   at   market.     I   took    them   from    accounts 
produced : — 

January,  3s.  to  5s.  .  Price«  made 

FebruaiT,  Bs.  to  5s  "-^ .'' 

March,  4s.  to  5s.  od. 

April,  5s.  to  6s. 

May,  5s.  to  6s.  6d. ;  10  sold  at  7s.,  highest  price  realised. 

June,  4s.  to  6s. ;  lower  prices  towards  end  of  month. 

July,  4s.  to  5s.  6d. ;  large  supply,  100  sent  at  a  time. 

August,  2s.  6d.  to  4s. ;  prices  fell  rapidly  after  first  week. 

September,  3s.  to  3s.  9d. 

October,  3s.  to  3s.  6d. 

November,  3s.  to  3s.  6d. 

December,  3s.  to  4s.  9d. 

All  these  were  sold  either  at  Leadenhall  or  Central  Market,  London. 

49.  In  Appendix  IV.  I  give  a  statement,  which  I  have  compiled  from  the  **  Times,'*  ^"^®  ** 
of  the  prices  current  week  by  week  for  18  months  for  the  different  classes  of  poultry  ^^^  ^ 
at  the  Central  Market.  The  Heathfield  chickens  come  under  the  category  of  "  Surrey 
fowls,"  which  it  will  be  seen  fetch  the  highest  prices  with  the  exception  of  *^  capons," 
which  is  a  description  applied  to  exceptionally  large  and  fine  fowls  whatever  their 
origin.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  classification  adopted  is  peculiar  and  certainly 
defective,  inasmuch  as  it  entirely  ignores  the  enormous  quantity  of  French,  Russian,  and 

other  foreign  poultry  sold  in  the  market.  Presimiably  they  come  under  the  heading  of 
"English  chickens"  ^'^  Bostons,"  it  maybe  explained,  mean  Lincolnshire  fowls.  A 
large  salesman  at  Leadenhall  Market  informed  me  that  3s.  to  4s.  6d.  would  represent 
the  average  prices  made  by  Heathfield  chickens  from  February  to  July,  and  that  for 
the  rest  of  the  year  the  price  would  be  from  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  6d.  Another  salesman  in 
the  same  market  put  the  average  price  at  5s.  6d.  "  during  the  London  season." 

50.  A  farmer  occupying  2^10  acres  on  the  outskirts  of  the  district  furnished  me  with  Profits  from 
some  details  of  the  results  of  his  poultry  rearing.  His  wife  began  in  a  small  way  poultry  on 
about  25  years  ago,  and  gradually  increased  until  now  he  rears  from  2,500  to  3,000 
chickens  per  annum  from  100  hens.  He  has  one  son  and  daughter  at  home,  and  he 
stated  that  he  is  "  blessed  with  a  good  wife  (which  is  the  principal  item)  ancJ  we  all 
work.''  He  has  about  30  acres  of  arable,  30  acres  of  hops,  and  5  or  6  acres  of  fruit 
and  market  garden,  the  remainder  being  pasture.  He  keeps  from  12  to  14  cows,  makes 
about  60  lbs.  of  butter  per  week,  and  rears  calves  and  pigs  with  the  separated  milk. 
He  keeps  about  60  breeding  ewes,  and  fats  out  10  or  12  beasts  per  annum.  He  grows 
very  little  com,  and  consumes  nearly  all  he  grows,  having  only  sold  two  quarters  of 
wheat  for  the  last  two  years.  He  grows  a  considerable  quantity  of  vegetables  and  fruit, 
the  picking  and  packing  of  which  he  personally  superintends.  The  son  sees  to  the 
chickens  and  lambing,  and  the  wife  and  daughter  make  the  butter  and  tie  up  the 
asparagus  for  market.  The  labour  bill  is  10/.  per  week  in  winter,  and  15/.  in  summer, 
the  hop  picking  costing  300/.  extra.  He  rears  chickens  mostly  by  the  aid  of  incubators 
and  foster  mothers,  beginning  to  set  eggs  in  December,  and  leaving  off"  in  May. 
Eggs  are  sold  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  when  they  fetch  the  best  price  in 
Hastings.  The  chickens  are  sold  to  a  Heathfield  higgler,  the  price  realised  then  (early 
in  April)  being  3s.  6d.  each.  The  returns  for  two  years,  which  were  given  me, 
were : — 

£    8.    d. 

1893—2,228  chickens 288  19    6 

450  dozen  eggs   -  -  -  -        -      23  18    0 


240  acres. 


£312  17     6 


£    8.    d. 

1890— 3,150  chickens    -  -  -  -  -    338    3    0 

Eggs  and  ducks      -  -  -  -         -       18    0    0 


£356    3    0 
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The  food  purchased  was  reckoned  as  follows  for  each  year : — 

£    8.    d. 

About  60  qrs.  ground  oats        -  -  -  -      60    0    0 

„     50    „    maize        -  -  -  -        -      60    0    0 


£120    0    0 


To  this,  of  course,  must  be  added  the  com  grown  on  the  farm,  and  some  extra 
things  bought,  but  against  this  must  be  placed  a  certain  quantity  of  the  purchased  oate 
and  maize  fed  to  other  stock.  The  incubators,  foster  mothers,  nouses,  and  coops  cost 
about  120/.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  figures  given  that  the  chickens  appear  to  pay 
very  well,  and  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  years  given  were  probably  not  the 
most  favourable.  Last  year  (1893)  was  imiversally  admitted  to  be  a  bad  year,  while 
the  present  year  (1894)  is  likely  to  turn  out  an  exceptionally  good  one.  I  am  con- 
firmed in  my  impression  by  a  remark  of  the  farmer,  from  whose  accounts  these  figures 
are  taken.     He  said — 

*^  If  100  hens  are  properly  looked  after  they  will  yield  a  larger  return  in  12  months 
than  100  breeding  ewes." 

This,  from  a  practical  farmer  who  keeps  both  hens  and  ewes  is,  I  think,  noteworthy. 

On  a  70  51.1  received  some  accounts  of  the  return  from  fowls  kept  on  a  mixed  farm  of  70 

acre  fann.  acres.  The  poultry  here  was  managed  by  a  woman  living  in  one  of  the  cottages  who 
looked  after  them  most  carefully  until  she  got  too  old  when,  as  there  was  no  one  to 
take  her  place,  the  occupier,  who  has  two  other  holdings,  gave  them  up.  The  receipts 
and  expenditure  in  the  years  1887  and  1888  are  given  in  Appendix  V.  They  show 
in  the  former  year  a  profit  of  111.  4«.  2d.  on  the  sale  of  212  chicken  and  39  dozen 
^ggs,  and  in  the  latter  year  a  profit  of  13/.  9s.  9d.  on  the  sale  of  304  chickens  and 
61  dozen  eggs,  after  allowing  in  each  case  15  per  cent,  commission  for  management  and 
labour. 

On  a  100  52.  I  obtained  similar  accounts  for  a  100  acre  farm  occupied  by  the  same  fanner, 

acre  farm.  and  managed  by  a  bailifi*.  These  appear  in  Appendix  VI.,  and  show  profits  for  the 
three  years  specified,  as  follows  : — 

£    8.  d. 

1887 6  19  0 

1888                -                -                -                .       16     1  6 

1891 9    6  5 

In  1887,  211  chickens  and  10  dozen  eggs ;  in  1888,  288  chickens  and  33  dozen  eggs; 
and  in  1891,  513  chickens  and  16  dozen  eggs  were  sold.  The  marked  decrease  in  the 
profit  for  1891  was  due  to  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  chickens  were  attacked  by 
"  gapes  "  and  died.  The  farmer  in  this  case  makes  the  common  remark,  referred  to 
previously,  that  "  the  profit  depends  on  whether  we  have  good  luck  or  not.*'  In  1891 
the  returns  were  the  largest  he  ever  had,  and  the  profits  the  smallest,  and  he  thinks 
that  this  shows  that  it  does  not  pay  to  keep  too  many  together.  The  prizes  realised 
were,  from  March  to  end  of  April,  Ss.  6d.  each  ;  thence  to  end  of  July,  2s.  to  2s.  6d. ; 
thence  to  end  of  November,  Is.  9d.,  when  they  gradually  rise  again. 

On  a  200  58.  1  give  in  Appendix  VII.  a  detailed  account  for  the  year  1891   of  the  sales  of 

acre  farm.  poultry  on  a  200  acre  farm,  where  rearing  and  fatting  are  both  conducted  on  a  large 
scale.  It  must  be  remembered  that  whereas  the  figures  just  given  refer  only  to  fowls 
reared  and  sold  to  higglers,  in  this  case  they  include  the  double  profit,  i.e.^  on  fattening 
as  well  as  on  rearing.  In  this  case  the  year  is  chosen  because  it  was  the  last  for 
which  accounts  were  kept  in  quite  such  detail.     It  will  be  seen  that  the  result,  after 

?aying  interest  at  5  per  cent,  on  600?.  capital,  is  a  substantial  profit  of  268Z.  8s.  4i 
'he  farmer  from  whose  books  these  figures  were  taken  said  that  he  had  made  as  much 
as  3001.  to  4.001.  in  one  year  from  poultry,  but  not  within  the  last  year  or  two. 

ViJue  4if  54.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  all  the  accounts  given  nothing  is  charged  in  respect 

manure.         ^f  p^j^^     Tj^lg  -^  "because  the  manure  is  considered  as  an  equivalent.      There  is  no 

doubt  that  this  is  a  valuable  fertiliser.     I  have  already  referred  to  what  Mr.  Kenward 

has  done  with  fpwl  manure.     He  is  a  strong  believer  in  its  merits,  and  I  found  that 

other  farmers  held  similar  views. 
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IX. — Economic  and  Social  Results. 

55.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  poultry  rearing  has  been,  I  will  not  say  an  antidote  On  farmerB. 
to,  but  an  alleviation  of,  agricultural  depression  to  many  farmers  of  the  Heathfield 
District.  Those  who  have  taken  it  up  have  done  so  admittedly,  because  the  pressure 
of  the  times  compelled  them  to  look  about  for  new  methods  of  getting  a  return  from 
land,  the  cultivation  of  which  was  fast  becoming  unprofitable.  My  instructions  being 
only  to  inquire  into  a  particular  industry,  and  the  time  available  being  ndt  more'  than 
sufficient  for  that  purpose,  I  made  no  attempt,  except  incidentally,  to  inquire  into  the 
general  agricultural  condition  of  the  district,  as  to  which,  therefore,  I  refrain  from 
expressing  any  opinion.  But  the  evidence  brought  before  me  showed  conclusively  that 
farmers  who  had  gone  in  for  poultry  rearing  had  found  it,  as  a  rule,  a  useful  and 
profitable  adjunct  to  their  business. 


56.  I  have  used  the  term  **  farmers  '*  in  the  preceding  paragraph  as  applying  to  the  On  labourerH 
typical  tenant  farmer  occupying,  say,  one,  two,  or  three  hundred  acres.     But  it  seems  w^^small 
to  me  that  the  most  noteworthy  results  of  poultry  rearing  are  to  be  found  in  the  case    ^  ®"* 

of  small  holders.  It  is  they,  probably  by  reason  of  the  constant  personal  supervision 
which  they  can  give,  who  get  the  highest  returns.  Cases  such  as  those  referred  to  in 
paragraphs  20  and  22  show  that  the  *'  ladder  "  from  weekly  wages  and  the  prospective 
workhouse  to  occupation  or  ownership  of  land  and  independence,  which  it  is  so  desir- 
able to  set  up  for  the  industrious  rural  labourer,  is  provided  by  means  of  poultry.  The 
Rev.  Gr.  W.  Pennethome,  Vicar  of  Heathfield,  who  gave  me  valuable  assistance,  stated 
that  "  three  acres  and  a  cow,  plus  poultry,  or  better,  six  acres  and  two  cows,  plus 
poultry,"  provided  a  decent  living.  He  cited  several  instances  known  to  him  of  labourers 
who  had  risen  from  the  ranks,  so  to  speak,  by  the  aid  of  poultry. 

57.  One  rather  curious  social  result  was  referred  to  by  Mr.  Pennethorne.     He  said  Early 
that  poultry  rearing  tended  to  early  marriages,  as  it  enabled  young  men  by  thrift  and  marriagei. 
industry  to  save  money  quickly.     It  was  not  uncommon,  he  stated,  for  a  young  man  to 

save  lOOZ.  ))y  poultry  rearing  and  marry  on  it.  Whether  this  result  should  be  placed 
on  the  credit  or  debit  side  of  the  account  I  do  not  attempt  to  decide. 

58.  Another  result  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Pennethorne  was  the  employment  afforded  to  Labour  of 
women  and  children.     This  is,  of  course,  to  a  large  extent  advantageous;  as  they  are  women  and 
able  to  add  to  the  family  income  by  work  which  cannot  be  considered  arduous  or  <5^l^*^'^* 
unseemly.     But  unfortunately  the  fact  that  the  wife  and  children  can  well  look  after 

the  poultry  sometimes  enables  an  idle  husband  to  "sweat"  them  and  live  on  their 
exertions.  That  this  may  and  does  occur,  though  it  is  to  be  hoped  only  in  a  few  cases, 
I  was  informed  by  Mr.  Pennethorne.  The  children  also  who  are  employed  in 
**  stubbing  "  frequently  do  two  or  three  hours'  work  before  going  to  school,  and  so 
come  tired  to  their  lessons,  and  this  also  the  Yicar,  who  is  chairman  of  the  School 
Boards  considered  objectionable. 

59.  Tried  by  such  statistical  tests  as  are  available,  the  district  appears  to  have  come  Prosperity 
through  the  period  since  1881  better  than  agricultural  districts  have  done  generally,  o^  district. 
The  rateable  value  of  nearly  every  parish  has  increased,  in  some  cases  considerably, 

and  that  of  the  whole  district  has  risen  by  16,338/.,  or  16*9  per  cent.  (See 
Appendix  VIII.)  The  Census  Returns  for  1881  and  1891  give  the  following  figures 
for  the  district,  the  details  for  each  parish  being  given  in  Appendix  IX. 


1881. 


1891. 


Increase  per  Gent. 


Inhabited  houses 

Families  or  separate  occupiers 

Population 


4,238 

4,526 

21,477 


4,699 

4,866 

24,013 


11*0 

7-6 

11-8 


No  doubt  the  increase  is  due  very  much  to  the  growing  popularity  of  parts  of  the 
district  for  residential  purposes,  but  I  believe  the  figures  also  show  that  the  native 
population  has  fully  held  its  own. 


X. — Grievances  and  Suggestions. 

60.  Foreign  competition  was  complained  of  by  a  few  farmers,  but  rather  in  regard  Foreign 
to  the  agricultural  situation  generally  than  as  specially  affecting  the  chicken  industry.  <»n>P«^'t»o'* 
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Mr.  Oliver,  one  of  the  largest  fatters,  complained  specially  that  Russian  partridges  are 
allowed  td  be  sold  in  the  London  market  during  the  close  time  for  English  partridges. 
He  considered  this  to  be  unfair,  and  stated  that  it  had  the  effect  of  depressing  prices 
for  poultry.  A  table  is  given  in  Appendix  X.  showing  for  a  series  of  recent  years  the 
number  and  value  of  eggs  and  the  value  of  poultry  and  game  imported.  A  large  sales- 
man at  Leadenhall  Market  was  of  opinion  that  the  value  of  imported  poultry  was  much 
understated.  He  said  he  had  himself  paid  100,000/.  for  French  poultry  last  year. 
Russia  and  Austria-Hungary  are  responsible  for  a  large  quantity  of  the  foreign  poultry 
sent  to  London,  and  New  Zealand  had  just  become  a  competitor. 

Rates.  61.  The  burden  of  local  rates  was  mentioned  by  several  witnesses.     In  one  parish 

the  rates  were,  poor  rate,  2«.  4d.  in  the  pound  and  highway  rate  Is.  8d.  I  was  told  that 
a  poor  rate  of  Is.  6d:  for  the  half  year  was  about  to  be  made,  but  that  this  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  many  farmers  had  had  their  rents  reduced  so  that  the  rateable  value 
had  fallen.  In  another  parish  the  poor  rate  for  the  last  half  year  was  Is  6d.  in  the 
pound  and  the  highway  rate  Is.  2i.,  and  I  was  told  there  had  been  no  particular  increase 
School  or  decrease  in  recent  years.     In  the  parish  of  Heathfield  there  is  a  school  board  rate  of 

Board.  IQ^d.  in  the  pound,  which  owing  to  the  necessity  of  building  a  new  school — the  fourth 

in  the  parish  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  large  and  scattered  population — will  be  increased 
to  Is.  2d.  in  the  pound  next  year.  There  is  a  large  voluntary  school  and  but  for  it  the 
school  board  rate  would  probably  be  2s.  In  connexion  with  this  a  point  was  raised  by 
one  witness  who  lives  in  a  parish  where  there  is  a  voluntary  school.  He  said  he  had 
just  withdrawn  his  subscription  and  was  prepared  to  "  chance  a  school  board  "  as  he 
expressed  it,  because  others  would  not  pay  their  share  towards  supporting  the  volun- 
tary school.  He  admitted  that  a  school  board  would  be  more  expensive  and  seemed  to 
have  no  preference  for  it  on  principle,  but  he  was  willing  to  accept  it  because  under  it 
everyone  would  be  compelled  to  pay  his  share.  On  the  other  hand,  in  another  parish,  I 
was  told  that  they  used  to  have  a  school  board,  but  it  had  been  dissolved. 

Railwaj  62.  Under  the  system  of  paying  a  fixed  charge  to  the  carriers  for  collection  and 

rates.  railway  charges  the  question  of  railway  rates  does  not  directly  affect  the  producers  and 

they  seem  on  the  whole  fairly  satisfied.     It  comes  home  more  directly  to  those  who 

buy  the  Irish  chickens.     The  average  cost  per  fowl  is  about  2^d.  to  Sd.     The  following 

are  specimen  charges  taken  from  railway  accounts  : — 

£   s.  d. 

13  "  tops "  of  fowls  from  Dublin  (650)         -                -            -    7  17  6 

8            „                        „             (400)            -                .         .    4  19  2 

8            „                        „             (400)         .                .            -    4  13  4 

7            „                        „             (350)            .                -        -    4    7  6 

I  was  informed  that  the  rates  from  Ireland  had  been  lately  reduced.  They  were 
increased  (in  common  with  the  rates  on  all  lines  throughout  the  kingdom)  on  January  1st 
1893  for  about  three  months.  During  that  time  Mr.  Oliver  stated  he  had  paid  from  30«. 
to  21.  per  week  more  than  previously,  and  he  had  never  had  it  refunded.  An  under- 
taking was  given  on  behalf  of  the  railway  companies  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Railway  Rates  last  session,  that  all  such  overcharges  would  be  refunded  on  application, 
but  it  did  not  appear  that  in  this  case  specific  application  had  been  made.  IProbably 
this  was  the  case  in  many  instances  and  the  railway  companies,  therefore,  made  a 
considerable  profit  by  the  action  which  was  admitted  on  their  behalf  to  have  been 
**  a  mistake  "  and  was  condemned  by  the  Select  Committee. 

Preferential  63.  I  obtained  some  information  from  poultry  salesmen  at  Leadenhall  and  Central 
[^jj^^^*"  Markets  as  to  the  rates  charged  for  the  conveyance  of  poultry.  I  was  informed  that 
poul^.  poultry  and  game  are  delivered  to  London  from  Russia  at  a  total  charge  of  30s.  per 
ton,  while  for  poultry  and  game  from  Scotland  the  rate  is  51.  per  ton,  and  from 
Ireland  80s.  to  110s.  per  ton.  These  figures  were  supplied  by  one  of  the  largest  salesmen 
in  Leadenhall  Market  who  observed  that  the  advantage  given  by  railway  companies  to 
foreign  products  was  "  the  great  curse  of  the  British  producer."  Mr.  C.  E.  Brooke,  of 
the  Central  Market,  Master  of  the  Poulterers'  Company,  substantially  confirmed  these 
statements,  and  produced  receipts  for  the  conveyance  of  dead  poultry  from  Ireland,  and 
game  from  Scotland,  which  showed  higher  rates  than  those  just  quoted. 

Agricultural  64.  An   important   point  in   connexion  with  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  was 

Holdings  brought  before  me.      Compensation   is  payable  under  the  Act  for  purchased  com 

Schedule  L  consumed  by  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs.     It  was  strongly  urged  that  com  fed  to  poultry 

Part  in.  ought  to  be  included.     In  one  case  850Z.  per  annum  was  spent  on  com  for  poultry,  in 
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addition  to  150L  worth  of  home-grown  com.  It  was  contended  that  compensation 
ought  to  be  allowed  for  the  unexhausted  manurial  value  of  the  wholw  of  this  left  by  a 
tenant  on  quitting  his  holding.  In  any  amendment  of  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act 
the  claims  of  poidtry  to  be  included  ought  not,  I  venture  to  think,  to  be  overlooked. 

65.  A  suggestion  was  made  to  me  by  Mr,  Kenward  that  the  Government  should  Poultry 

"  add  a  Poultry  Department  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  aad  put  over  it  a  man  who  I>ppartoeiit 
"  has  been  through  the  mill."    Mr.  Kenward  thinks  that  even  in  the  Heathfield  District  of  a^. 
the  rearing  of  poultry  is  not  properly  understood  by  a  good  many  farmers,  and  that  culture. 
"  as  poultry  is  nearly  the  only  branch   of  farming   in  which  we   can   sucoessfuiiy 
"  compete  with  the  foreigner,"  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  send  out  experts  to  give 
instruction  on  the  subject.     I  believe,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  this  course  has  been 
adopted  by  some  County  Councils. 

66.  I  may  mention,  in  this  connexion,  that  Mr.  Young,  the  organising  secretary  of  Technical 
the  Bast  and  West  Sussex  County  Councils  gave  me  full  information  as  to  the  work  mstmction. 
which  has   been   done  by  the  technical   education    committees   in   connexion   with 
agriculture.     A  travelling  dairy  school  has  been  at  work  in  East  Sussex,  and  was 
attended  during  the  season  of  1S93  by  179  students  at  13  centres.     Lectures  were 

given  on  agricultural  science,  a  travelling  chemistry  school,  fitted  with  an  agricultural 
Ubboratory,  accompanying  the  lecturer.  An  agricultural  college  is  being  estab- 
lished at  Uckfield,  and  I  visited  the  admirable  buildings  and  grounds  which  had 
rust  been  acquired  for  it.  The  amount  of  money  allocated  for  the  year  1893-4  by  the 
East  Sussex  County  Council  was  as  follows :  dairy  work,  500Z. ;  gardening,  4001. ; 
agricultural  college,  6001.  (this  will  be  increased  by  2001.  in  1894-5) ;  agricultural 
science  lectures,  300Z. ;  total,  1,800Z.  An  outline  of  the  gardening  lectures  is  given  in 
Appendix  XI.  No  special  provisiou  has  been  made  for  instruction  in  regard  to 
poultry,  probably  from  the  impression  that  none  is  needed. 

67.  I   venture,   respectfully,  to    make    one    suggestion,   viz.,   that  the   Board   of  Statistics  of 
Agriculture  in  Great  Britain  should  follow  the  example  of  the   Irish  Agricultural  poultry. 
Department  and  collect  returns  of  the  number  of  poultry  kept  on  agricultural  holdings. 

Not  only  would  the  information  thus  obtained  be  statistically  valuable,  but  it  might 
indirectly  have  th§  advantage  of  leading  farmers  to  treat  poultry  more  seriously,  so 
to  speak,  as  part  of  the  live  stock  of  the  farm.  In  1884  and  again  in  1885  returns  were 
collected  and  published  of  the  number  of  farm  poultry  in  Great  Britain,  but  they 
were  discontinued  on  the  ground,  as  stated,  that  farmers  objected  to  give  these 
particulars.  I  would  submit  that  this  is  a  difficulty  which  perseverance  might 
overcome. 

68.  The  question  whether  the  Board  of  Agriculture  might,  if  Parliament  provided  State  aid. 
the  funds,  do  anything  for  the  direct  encouragement  of  poultry  rearing  is  not  one  on 
which  I  am  competent  to  express  an  opinion.  It  may  be  noted  briefly  that  in  Austria 
subventions  are  granted  by  the  State  to  societies  founded  for  the  improvement  of  the 
breed  of  fowls.  In  Denmark  a  yearly  subsidy  of  11 IZ.  is  granted  to  the  Danish 
Poultry  Farming  Society  for  encouraging  its  general  objects.  In  Prance,  a  special 
school  of  agriculture  has  been  organised  in  the  Houdan  country,  at  Gambais,  near 
Paris,  to  teach  what  are  the  best  breeds  and  the  improved  methods  of  rearing  and 
fattening  poultry.  In  Norway,  the  State  gives  a  yearly  grant  to  the  Society  for  the 
Improvement  of  Poultry.*    It  might  be  argued  with  reason  that  any  similar  work  in 

this  country,  supposing  it  to  be  thought  desirable,  should  be  undertaken  by  local  authori- 
ties, though  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  direction  of  the  Agricultural  Department  might 
be  advantageous.  It  is  somewhat  discouraging  to  reflect  that  an  enormous  amount  of 
money  is  annually  provided  by  private  enterprise  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
poultry  of  the  country  through  the  medium  mainly  of  poultry  exhibitions,  and  that  the 
expenditure  has  had  so  infinitesimal  a  result  in  assisting  the  commercial  production  of 
eggs  and  table  fowls.  Whether  it  might  be  possible  to  divert  the  energy  and  money 
now  expended  on  Poultry  Shows  into  more  practical  channels  is  a  matter  which  might 
be  worth  consideration. 

XI.  Conclusion. 

69.  The  question  naturally   arises,  whether  the  system  of  rearing  and  fattening  Adi^tabilitj 
poultry  which  is  so  successfully  carried  on  in  the  Heathfield  District  might  be  equally  to  other 

^ districts. 

•  Vide  Reports  from  Her  Majesty's  Representatives  on  the  organisation  of  Departments  of  Agricultare  in 
iforeign  countries,  and  on  the  nature  of  the  assisUmce  rendered  by  the  State  in  tlie  interests  of  agriculture. 
C— 7356. 
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well  adopted  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  I  must  submit  this  to  the  practical  con- 
sideration of  farmers  in  other  districts,  in  the  light  of  such  information  as  I  have  been 
able  to  lay  before  the  C^ommission  in  this  report.  I  give  in  Appendix  XII.  some 
useful  observations  on  "Poultry  keeping  as  connected  with  farming'' which  were 
furnished  to  me  by  Mr,  W.  A.  Haviland  to  whom  I  have  previously  referred  as  an 
authority  on  the  subject. 

70.  So  far  as  fattening  is  concerned,  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  is  a  distinct 
business,  and  that  chickens  fattened  in  the  Heathfield  District  have  a  long  established 
reputation  in  the  market.  This  is  a  valuable  **  asset "  and  no  doubt  other  chickens 
equally  good  would  not  be  able  to  command  the  same  price,  from  the  salesman  at  any 
rate,  as  genuine  **  Surrey  fowls."  But  it  is  singular  that  enterprise  in  rearing  seems 
to  lag  behind  the  demand  of  the  fatteners.  It  is  difficult,  on  the  face  of  it,  to  under- 
stand, for  instance,  why  Irish  farmers  and  cottagers  should  be  able  to  supply  a 
market  to  which  English  farmers  are  so  much  nearer.  Even  by  going  across  St. 
George's  Channel  the  fatteners  are  unable  to  get  sufficient.  One  of  the  carriers 
informed  me  that  he  knew  a  man  who  would  be  glad  to  have  100  dozen  chickens  per 
week  more  than  he  can  now  obtain.  And  it  may  be  said  that  English  chickens  are 
much  preferred  to  Irish,  if  there  were  only  more  of  them.  What  are  required,  how- 
ever, are  not  fowls  eight  or  nine  months  old  like  the  Irish,  but  chickens  which  will 
come  in  early  in  the  spring,  and  herein  of  course  lies  the  difficulty. 

71.  I  have  referred  early  in  this  report  to  certain  circumstances  which  appear  to 
me  to  make  the  Heathfield  District  especially  favourable  for  the  early  production  of 
suitable  chicken,  and  it  would  be  misleading  to  assume  that  without  the  combination 
of  all  these  circumstances  any  other  district  would  be  equally  well  adapted.  At  the 
same  time  I  cannot  but  think,  that  not  only  in  the  matter  of  egg  production  (as  to 
which  our  enormous  imports  show  the  scope)  but  also  as  regards  the  rearing  and 
fattening  of  chickens  more  might  be  done  by  farmers  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom  to 
supply  the  ever-increasing  demand  of  our  great  centres  of  population. 

I  have,  &c. 
(Signed)        R.  HENRY  REW, 

Assistant  Commissioner. 
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ROrAL  COMMISSIOK  ON  AGRIGULTUBS: 


APPENDIX  I. 


AssnucT  of  Pabish  Bbtubns  in  ELsathkeld  Distbiot  of  Aobbaoe 

Supplied  by  the 


No.  of 
Occu- 
piers. 

Total 
culti- 
vated 
Acreage. 

No.  OW  STATUTB  OB  IMPEBIAL  ACBBS 

DKBBR— 

Wheat. 

Cork  C 

BOPS. 

Bye 

(Corn). 

GRBEir  Crops. 

Parishes,  Ac 

Barley 

or 
Bere. 

Oats. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

Potatoes. 

Turnips 

and 
Swedes. 

Uangold. 

Otbbage. 

Kohl- 
Babi. 

RW. 

Botherfield— 
1881  - 

223 

8,676f 

773} 

126J 

924 

4 

731 

174 

52 

60} 

33} 

4 

41 



1898      - 

233 

9,493 

380 

76} 

839} 

141 

20i 

85} 

36^ 

94 

60} 

7} 

1 

15i 

Buxted— 
1881  - 

115 

6,135 

529} 

491 

6821 

U 

78} 

111} 

26i 

116 

65 

m 

— 

48} 

1893      - 

131 

5,3371 

306J 

30 

588} 

IJ 

.^^ 

931 

aij 

41 

29f 

5 

— 

- 

MayfieW— 
1881- 

140 

8,984J 

876 

721 

8801 

8} 

looi 

1001 

48J 

25 

12} 

If 

— 

ih 

1898      - 

188 

9,714i 

614 

35} 

9441 

5 

28} 

851 

38 

«4i 

52 

6} 

— 

6} 

Uokfield— 
1881  - 

43 

1,426| 

146i 

H 

126 

— 

91 

31 

"J 

22 

16J 

H 

— 

n 

1893      - 

42 

1,195J 

6o 

13 

79J 

1 

5} 

221 

4J 

"i 

9} 

3} 

— 

n 

Heathfield— 
1881  - 

141 

5,865} 

437  i 

281 

5051 

X 

'2 

761 

40J 

17J 

39} 

m 

^ 

— 

17 

1893      - 

157 

5,278i 

2191^ 

21 

439} 

— 

49 

781 

I3J 

40i 

19i 

5i 

— 

1 

Bnrwash— 
1881  - 

91 

5,178} 

400} 

501 

4541 

181 

123} 

65 

174 

19} 

21} 

7 

— 

— 

1893      - 

97 

5,078f 

229} 

811 

458} 

331 

92} 

13f 

31i 

26| 

3 

— 

2J 

Brightling— 
1881- 

34 

a,i7oj 

116§ 

151 

227 

— 

50 

321 

6* 

»1J 

11} 

— 

— 

— 

1893      . 

39 

2,494^ 

631 

4 

177} 

i 

30} 

361 

lOi 

89} 

20} 

} 

— 

i 

Framfield— 
1881- 

96 

4,585 

612 

64} 

564} 

6i 

461 

158} 

40 

80 

50} 

12J 

— 

16i 

1893      - 

97 

4,479} 

386 

44 

529 

H 

161 

88 

20} 

50 

43} 

19J 

— 

5 

Waldron— 
1881  - 

96 

8,812 

832 

9 

452 

H 

13 

47 

25J 

704 

28} 

12} 

— 

15J 

1893      - 

83 

3,855 

277 

22} 

824 

5 

341 

50 

27J 

58} 

38J 

7 

— 

8 

DftlliDgton— 
1881  - 

48 

2,042 

174} 

14} 

196} 

i 

521 

70} 

13} 

13 

6i 

i 

— 

i 

1893      . 

33 

1,386 

78 

— 

1001 

H 

6} 

26} 

«i 

17f 

2* 

i 

— 

— 

Eftst  Hoathley— 
1881- 

20 

1,7004 

1491 

15 

201} 

— 

19 

31 

17J 

46 

22 

8 

— 

27} 

1893      - 

23 

1,912 

146} 

12 

225} 

8 

4 

41 

10} 

31} 

17} 

3i 

— 

19 

Warbleton — 
1881  - 

98 

4,746i 

541} 

66} 

507 

3| 

60} 

631 

16} 

61} 

48 

If 

— 

10 

1893      - 

97 

4,882 

829 

12} 

395} 

14 

351 

84 

15} 

47 

83} 

2 

— 

26 

Chiddingley— 
1881  - 

70 

8,841} 

418} 

48 

387 

5 

28 

105} 

5i 

54| 

13 

H 

— 

5 

1893      - 

69 

3,438 

292 

15} 

2891 

S 

H 

69} 

6} 

45} 

28 

7} 

— 

8 

Hellingley— 
1881  - 

80 

4,981J 

629 

581 

608 

1 

1181 

1091 

»i 

92J 

30i 

81 

— 

24i 

1898     - 

86 

5,191i 

529} 

421 

549} 

31 

79} 

121} 

n 

92 

85 

19} 

— 

17 

Ashbamhmm— 
1881  - 

82 

8,346J 

3191 

5 

2841 

1 

77} 

87 

«i 

69} 

19} 

1 

— 

43 

1893      . 

32 

3,394 

236 

3 

240} 

— 

31 

651 

Hi 

62J 

15J 

2     ,     — 

i 

13| 
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of  Obow  and  of  Litb  Stock.— 1881  and  1893.    (8»e  paras.  4  and  16.) 
Board  of  Agricnltnre. 


No.  OF  Statute  or  Impbbial  Acrbs  ttwdbe— 

OSBSV  Chops. 

Flax. 

Hops. 

Bare  Fallow 

or  uncropped 

ploughed 

Land. 

Grass  Out  or  intended  for  Mowing 
for  Hay. 

Vetches 

or 
Tures. 

Laceme 

Carrots. 

Beet. 

root 
(except 
Sugar 
Beet). 

Sugar 
Beet. 

Other  Green  Crops 

(not  being  Clover. 

Sainfoin/' Seeds/* 

&cO.  but  including 

Crops  grown  in 

Market  (hardens 

not  separately 

named,  such  as 

Rhubarb,  Parsnips, 

Onions,  Ac. 

Clover,  Sanfoin. 

Bye  Grass,  and 

other  Grasses 

under  Rotation. 

Permanent  Grass 
for  Mowing,  such  as 

Meadow,  Down,  or 

Pasture,  not  broken 

up  in  Rotation. 

96i 

— 

H 





20} 

_ 

466^ 

605} 

*874 

♦4,391} 

77* 

— 

H 

— 

— 

2J 

— 

405| 

377f 

706} 

3,010} 

88} 

— 

5} 

— 

— 

36J 

— 

144 

246} 

♦468 

♦2,429f 

47} 

i 

li 

— 

— 

ai 

• 

156| 

298} 

400 

1,495| 

66 

u 

— 

— 

— 

160 

— 

580J 

583i^ 

*945} 

♦4,675} 

53 

19 

— 

— 

— 

4i 

— 

451J 

386} 

728} 

2,293} 

7f 

— 

1 

— 

— 

3i 

— 

78| 

58 

♦81} 

♦818} 

H 

— 

i 

— 

— 

7 

— 

63 

24i 

69 

338} 

i      119 

1       ■*" 

— 

— 

— 

5i 

— 

237 

322} 

♦475} 

♦8,019} 

411 

— 

2 

— 

— 

4 

— 

138^ 

'242  J 

356} 

1,^50} 

58J 

— 

15 

— 

—    , 

8 

— 

432 

262^ 

♦359 

♦2,878} 

59 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

— 

337f 

1821 

336 

1,013 

S4i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4J 

— 

96f 

92} 

♦138} 

♦l,822f 

25i 

— 

i 

i 

— 

n 

— 

74J 

651 

101} 

532 

94| 

— 

7 

— 

— 

18 

— 

82i 

180} 

♦454} 

♦2,095} 

69J 

2 

1 

— 

— 

4f 

— 

79 

216} 

412 

1,160} 

81J 

~ 

li 

— 

— 

6f 

-- 

122^ 

192} 

♦328} 

♦2,077f 

37i 

— 

1 

— 

— 

8f 

— 

96f 

154| 

249 

899} 

soi 

— 

— 

— 

— 

^ 

— 

92f 

90i 

♦178} 

♦1,113} 

2* 

— ^ 

— 

— 

— 

i 

— 

*1* 

63} 

81} 

257 

61 

— 

^ 

— 

— 

1 

— 

29 

7H 

♦215} 

♦787} 

31 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

— 

191 

123 

146} 

840} 

132} 

— 

i 

2* 

— 

38 

— 

204J 

268} 

♦464} 

♦2,275} 

58 

4 

i 

i 

— 

17 

— 

891 

155^ 

304 

851 

100^ 

— 

2 

1 

— 

24 

— 

66 

160} 

♦307 

*1,614 

47} 

— 

1 

— 

— 

3f 

— 

24J 

179} 

232 

735 

165} 

— 

3 

— 

— 

8 

— 

89i 

249} 

♦391} 

♦2,448} 

106} 

6 

1 

i 

— 

lOi 

— 

29f 

157} 

379} 

837 

57} 

— 

2* 

— 

— 

4 

— 

74 

97 

♦218} 

♦1,980} 

45 

"~~ 

*~~ 

— 

— 

1 

— 

35i 

45} 

152} 

640} 

IncIadiDg  grass  for  pasture. 
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BOYAL  COMMISSION  ON  AaBIOULTUBE: 


Abstbaci  of  Pabish  Ebtubhs  in 

HeATHFIXLD  DI8IBICT  Of 

No.  OF  Statute  or  Imperial  Acbbs  vvdbb— 

Grass  for  Pasture  and  for 
Granng  only. 

•  Small  Fruit. 

Gooseberries,  Strawberries,  and 

other  Small  Pruit.  including 

what  is  grown  between  Trees 

in  Orchards,  and  also  in 

Market  Gardens. 

Orchards. 

Market 
Gardens. 

Nursery 
Gardens. 

Mountain  or 
Heath  Land. 

Parishes,  &c 

Clover.  Sainfoin. 

Bye  Grass,  and 

other  Grasses 

under  Botation 

of  Crc^for 

one  or  more 

Years,  not  for 

Mowing. 

II 
l| 

Mi 

1 

Acresge  of  Land  phmted  with  Apple,  Pear, 
Plum,  Cherry,  or  Nut  Trees. 

1^ 

Acreage  of 

Nurserymen 
for  growing 

Trees, 
Shrubs,  Ac 

Used  for 

gracing  Stock; 

not 

included 

elsewhere  in 

theBetum. 

In 
Orchards. 

In 
Market 
Gardens. 

Not 
included 

in 

Orchards 

or 

Market 

Gardens. 

Botherfield— 
1881 

_  ■ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

48} 

6 

88 

1898    - 

271 

8,98Gi 

164 

i 

*i 

57 

8 

85 

533} 

Buxted— 
1881 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

80} 

— 

H 

— 

1898   - 

73J 

1,775} 

«J 

} 

H 

84} 

4 

10 

242} 

M«7field— 
1881 

— 

— 

•   — 

— 

• 

38 

186 

10 

— 

1898   - 

176i 

3,704i 

"* 

1} 

H 

57 

*4 

2 

10 

Uckfield— 
1881 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8} 

24 

4 

— 

1898    - 

38 

428 

2t 

— 

— 

5} 

6 

7 

46J 

Heathfield— 
1881 

— 

— 

— 

— 

18} 

4f 

8 



1898    - 

m 

2,295} 

8i 

14 

1 

30} 

»4 

5 

125} 

Borwash — 
1881 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

27} 

14 

— 

— 

1898    .        - 

53 

2,172i 

lOJ 

1 

— 

42} 

1 

— 

4 

Brifi^tling— 

1881 

— 

— 



— 

— 

1} 

—' 

— 

— 

1893    - 

31 

1,270} 

*} 

8 

u 

H 

8 

— 

484 

Framfield— 
1881 

— 

— 



— 

26 

1 

22 



1898    - 

8Si 

1,298} 

2 

4 

4 

31} 

6 

22 

96t 

Waldron— 
1881 

~ 

— 

— 

.— 

— 

14} 

— 

6 



1898    - 

45 

1,507} 

7 

— 

1* 

17 

4 

12 

57J 

Dallington— 

1881 

— 

— 

"— 

-^ 

— 

4 

"— 

— 



1898    - 

9 

688} 

H 

— 

i 

5} 



— 

40 

BastHoathley— 
1881 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 



1 



1898    - 

41 

708} 

J 

1 

— 

3 

1 

— 

114 

Warbleton— 
1881 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

18 

14 

— 



1898    - 

85^ 

1,828} 

8i 

H 

— 

10} 

4} 

9} 

41 

Ohiddingley— 
1881 

— 



— 

— 

5t 

H 

4 

-. 

1893    - 

91J 

1,417} 

1 

i 

— 

8 

i 

— 

— 

Hellingley— 
1881 



— 



— 

— 

12 

i 

— 

— 

1898    - 

87 

2,024 

H 

n 

'4 

20} 

2} 

— 

— 

Ashbomham — 
1881 

— 

— 



— 

— 

4} 

i 

— 

— 

1898   - 

369} 

1,529} 

H 

— 

4 

4 

— 

— 

— 

*  Not  separately  distinguished  in  1881. 
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AcKEAGB  of  Cbops  and  of  Live  Stock.— 18S1  and  1893. — eontmued. 


LivB  8tc*ck  oh  6th  Juhb. 


Horses. 
(Including  Ponies.) 


Number 
used  solely 
for  Agri- 
culture 
and  by 
Market 
Gardenors. 


Number  of 
Number  of  i     Mares 
unbroken 


Horses  of 

any  Age 

(including 

Foals). 


kept 

solely 
for  the 
purpose 

of 
Breeding. 


Cattle. 


Number  of 
Cows  and 
Heifers  of 
all  Ages  in 
Milk  or 
in  Calf. 


Number  of  Cattle  other  than 
those  in  Milk  or  in  Oalf. 


Two 
Tears 
of  Age 

and 
above. 


One  Year 

Old  and 

under  Two 

Years. 


Under  One 

Year 

Old  (in- 

eluding 

C^ves). 


Sheep. 


Number  of 

Ewes 

kept  for 

Breeding. 


Number  of 

Sheep  of 

other 

kinds. 

One  Year 

Old  and 

above. 


Number  of 

Lambs 

under 

One  Year 

Old. 


Pigs. 


Number 
of  Sows 
kept  for 
Breeding. 


Number  of 

Figiof 

all  Ages  of 

any  other 

kind. 


336 

64 

397 

101 

207 

36 

202 

38 

293 

74 

319 

88 

46 

13 

47 

11 

170 

53 

230 

26 

166 

55 

188 

34 

61 

18 

88 

17 

186 

35 

176 

27 

121 

34 

128 

17 

70 

16 

54 

10 

57 

20 

64 

24 

166 

51 

147 

26 

116 

39 

117 

28 

160 

61 

181 

89 

82 

14 

80 

27 

11 
11 

5 
16 

8 
17 

2 

1 

4 

8 

7 
7 


10 
4 

2 
2 

6 
3 

2 

1 


624 

788 

437 
479 

541 
760 

127 
183 

461 
494 

416 
414 

112 
203 

359 
399 

266 
812 

145 
155 

89 
122 

294 
340 

249 
330 

264 
413 

164 
144 


223 
313 

121 
181 

268 
821 

55 
34 

118 
164 

111 
251 

54 
54 

122 
121 

91 
75 

74 
76 

71 
65 

137 
224 

96 
102 

294 
245 

222 
171 


667 


409       I       459 

I 

387 


324       I       255 


778 


582       I       439 

i 
77 

40       I         24 
374 


217 


196 


323 


t ^ 

184       I       115 


60 

76 

"92 

86 

845 

89 

241 

208 

198 

158       I      207 


260 


216       I       194 


218 


142  128 


449 


554       I       763 
801 


124       I       346 
1,281 


571       I       825 
127 


50       I         51 

543 

/ ' ^ 

450       I       366 

945 

I ' ^ 

365       j       614 

306 


548       I       230 


I 

I 

1,060 


425  141 

678 

i ' V 

298       I       254 


854 

62 

165 

984 

808 

179 

996 

599       I       136 

787 

/ ' > 

746      I      277 

1,052 

/ ' ^ 

1,575       I       498 

1,700 


1,109  478 


171 
806 

421 
99 

272 
654 

37 
65 

349 
497 

505 
596 

174 
500 

447 
275 

254 
805 

119 
78 

683 
275 

531 

687 

574 
703 

617 
1,601 

982 
1,238 


598 


100       I       368 

446 
68       I       831 


434 


60       I       322 
91 


I — 
14 


65 


305 


65       I       288 

154 

i ' ^ 

41       I       209 

69 

I ' » 

10       I         52 

343 

i ' ^ 

51       I       255 

805 

22  I       177 

96 

/ ' \ 

16       I       107 

104 

/ * » 

23  I         71 

218 

I ' 1 

40       I       151 

182 


84 


86 


198 


26      I       158 
104 


t — 
10 


67 
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BOTAL  COMMISSION  ON  AQRICULTURE  : 


APPENDIX  II. 


Abstract  of  Estimate  of  the  Yield 

per  AcBE  of  the  Principal  Crops  in  1891,  1892,  and  1893  in  the 

HeaTHKBLD  DiSTKlCT  ( 

supplied  by  the  Boakd  of  Agkicultuke).    (See  paras.  4  and  47.) 

Parishes. 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

Bush. 

Bosh. 

Biuh. 

Bosh. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bush. 

Bosh. 

Rotherfield 

30 

25 

20 

35 

33 

21 

43 

57 

15 

23 

30 

13 

25 

27 

16 

Baxted 

29 

21 

21 

38 

34 

20 

44 

36 

22 

20 

26 

9 

27 

21 

11 

Majfield 

26 

25i 

24 

33 

34 

15 

40 

48 

24 

29 

30 

12 

25 

27 

15 

Uckfield 

29 

21 

21 

38 

34 

20 

44 

36 

22 

20 

26 

9 

27 

21 

11 

Heathfield 

24 

23 

18 

24 

23 

20 

32 

33 

16 

22 

26 

8 

24 

24 

14 

Burwash 

82 

27 

24 

44 

37 

21 

58 

47 

20 

33 

27 

12 

34 

26 

10 

Brightling 

24 

22 

18 

20 

24 

18 

32 

84 

16 

20 

22 

8 

24 

22 

14 

Framfield 

29 

21 

21 

38 

34 

20 

44 

36 

22 

20 

26 

9 

27 

21 

11 

Waldron 

28 

23 

19 

34 

36 

18 

41 

41 

23 

30 

25 

15 

22 

21 

14 

Dallington 

22 

22 

18 

20 

23 

— 

32     ! 

32 

16 

20 

23 

8 

20 

22 

14 

East  Hoathley    - 

29 

21 

21 

38 

34 

20 

44 

36 

22 

20 

26 

9 

27 

21 

11 

Warbleton 

22 

22 

18 

24 

25 

20 

32 

37 

16 

22 

2i 

10 

24 

24 

IG 

Chiddiogley 

24 

24 

20 

24 

24 

20 

32 

34 

16 

24 

25 

10 

24 

24 

16 

HeUingley 

96 

2.'> 

20 

24 

25 

22 

34     1 

36 

16 

24 

26 

12 

24 

26 

16 

Ashbornham 

24 

24 

20 

24 

24 

20 

36     1 
1 

33 

18 

24 

22 

10 

24 

24 

14 

Parishes. 

Potatoes. 

Turnips  and  Swedes. 

Mangold. 

Hay. 

Hay. 

1891. 

1892. 

1898. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Botherfield 

4J 

4 

3 

16 

15 

12 

28 

23 

14 

50 

43 

20 

26 

15 

5 

Baxted 

4 

4 

4 

18 

12 

12 

20 

20 

10 

42 

33 

22 

21 

14 

6 

MayfieM 

^k 

4^ 

5 

15 

16 

9 

22 

24 

14 

39 

38 

15 

26 

16 

6 

Uckfield 

4 

4 

4 

18 

12 

12 

20 

20 

10 

42 

33 

22 

21 

14 

6 

Heathfield 

H 

4    • 

H 

10 

12 

11 

18 

20 

10 

18 

20 

18 

17 

10 

5 

Bonrash 

7 

6 

4 

15 

16 

7^ 

25 

25 

11 

40 

25 

]6 

25 

17 

5 

Brightling 

3 

n 

4 

10 

10 

10 

18 

16 

10 

16 

20 

15 

17 

10 

5 

Framfield 

4 

4 

18 

12 

12 

20 

20 

10 

42 

33 

22 

21 

14 

6 

Waldron 

3} 

5 

6 

15 

15 

12 

24 

27 

13 

85 

30 

15 

33 

15 

6 

Dallington 

3 

4 

4* 

10 

10 

10 

17 

16 

10 

15 

15 

15 

15 

10 

4 

East  Hoathley    - 

4 

4i 

4 

18 

12 

12 

20 

20 

10 

42 

83 

22 

21 

14 

6 

Warbleton 

3 

4 

5 

10 

12 

11 

20 

19 

10 

17 

20 

18 

17 

10 

5 

Chiddingley 

3 

4 

Jt 

10 

12 

12 

20 

20 

10 

17 

15 

20 

17 

10 

5 

Hellingley 

H 

4 

11 

12 

11 

20 

20 

10 

18 

15 

18 

17 

10 

5 

Ashbumham 

3 

3 

4 

12 

10 

10 

18 

16 

10 

16 

15 

18 

17 

10 

5 

APPENDIX  III. 


London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway. 

Ratbs  and  Conditions  for  the  Convbyancb  of  Dbad  Poultry  from  Heathkeld  and  TJckmeld  Stations 

to  London.    {See  para.  34.) 


The  following  will  be  the  rates  for  the  conyeyanoe  of 
dead  poultry  to  the  London  markete  from  Heathfield 
and  Uckfield  Stations  by  special  yan  attached  to  pas- 
senger train  three  times  weekly,  yiz.,  Mondays,  Wednes- 
days, and  Fridays : — 


cwts. 

qrs. 

lbs. 

*. 

d. 

cwts.  qrs. 

lbs. 

8,      d. 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

8      2 

0 

11     0 

1 

2 

0 

8 

0 

9       0 

0 

11     3 

2 

0 

0 

4 

0 

9       2 

0 

11     9 

2 

2 

0 

5 

0 

10       0 

0 

12     0 

3 

0 

0 

6 

0 

10       2 

0 

12     3 

8 

2 

0 

6 

9 

11       0 

0 

12     6 

4 

0 

0 

7 

3 

11       2 

0 

12     9 

4 

2 

0 

7 

9 

12       0 

0 

13     0 

5 

0 

0 

8 

8 

12       2 

0 

13     8 

5 

2 

0 

8 

9 

13       0 

0 

14    0 

6 

0 

0 

9 

8 

18       2 

0 

14     8 

6 

2 

0 

9 

9 

14       0 

0 

14     6 

7 

0 

0 

10 

3 

14       2 

0 

14     9 

7 

2 

0 

10 

6 

15       0 

0 

15     0 

8 

0 

0 

10 

9 

For  consignments  of  less  than  10  cwts.  an  additional 
charge  of  6«.  per  ton  will  be  made  for  deliyery,  or  the 
charge  will  be  as  for  10  cwt.  at  the  deliyered  rate,  via., 

All  chargCH  payable  by  the  senders. 

Eyery  effort  will  bo  made  to  deliver  to  the  market 
promptly,  bnt  the  Company  will  not  guarantee  any 
given  time. 

The  forwarding  by  passenger  train  van  cannot  be 
guaranteed  unless  the  poultry  is  brought  to  the  station 
So  minutes  before  the  appointed  starting  time. 

All  packages  should  be  carefully  addressed. 

Consignments  forwarded  by  passenger  train  otherwise 
than  in  the  poultry  van  before-mentioned,  wiU  be 
charged  at  the  ordinary  passenger  rates  and  delivering 
charges. 

Geokge  W.  Stainpokth, 
Goods  Manager. 

London  Bridge  Terminus, 
March  20th,  1893. 
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APPENDIX  IV. 


Puces  of  different  Dbsobiftioks  of  Podltky  at  the  CBHrauL  Mabkbt,  London  (as  published  in  the  "  Times  ")  from 

December  31st,  1892  to  June  30th,  1894.    (8e«  para.  49.) 


Surreys. 

Bostons. 

Welsh. 

Capons. 

English 
Chickens. 

Irish. 

1892. 

8. 

d.      s. 

d. 

8. 

d.        8, 

d. 

s. 

rf.      *. 

d. 

1. 

d.       8. 

d. 

8, 

d.       8. 

d. 

8, 

d.     8.   d. 

December  31           -           - 

2 

Oto8 

0 

2 

0to3 

0 

1 

6  to  2 

3 

8 

0to4 

6 

1 

9  to2 

8 

1 

8to2     0 

1893. 

January  7          ... 

2 

8  „  3 

8 

2 

3  „3 

3 

1 

6  „  2 

8 

3 

6  „4 

6 

2 

0  „  2 

9 

1 

6  ,,  2    3 

«       H             -           - 

2 

3  ,.  3 

6 

2 

3  „8 

6 

1 

6  „2 

6 

3 

6  „  4 

6 

2 

0  „  2 

9 

1 

6.26 

„      21        -        -        - 

2 

6  „  3 

6 

2 

6  „3 

6 

1 

6  „2 

6 

3 

6  „  4 

6 

2 

0  „  2 

9 

1 

6  „  2     6 

„       88             -            - 

2 

6^3 

8 

2 

6  „  3 

8 

1 

6  ,.2 

6 

3 

6  „  4 

6 

2 

0  „  2 

9 

1 

6.26 

X'ebnMi7  4 

2 

6  „8 

8 

2 

6  „  8 

8 

1 

6,.  2 

6 

3 

6  „  4 

6 

2 

0  „  2 

9 

1 

6.26 

.,       " 

2 

6  „  3 

8 

2 

6  „8 

3 

I 

6  ,.2 

6 

3 

6  „  4 

6 

2 

0  „  2 

9 

1 

6.26 

..       18      .       -       - 

8 

0  „  4 

0 

2 

6  „3 

6 

5 

6  „  6 

6 

2 

0^8 

9 

1 

9.26 

„       85 

8 

0„  4 

0 

2 

6„3 

6 

— 

5 

6  „  6 

6 

2 

0  „  8 

9 

1 

9.26 

Morch4    .        -        -        - 

8 

0„4 

0 

2 

6„8 

6 

— 

5 

6  „  6 

6 

2 

0  „  3 

0 

1 

9.26 

„      11    -            -  •         - 

3 

0  H  4 

0 

2 

6  „  8 

6 

— 

6  „  6 

6 

2 

0  „  8 

0 

1 

9  „  2     6 

«      18-        -        -        - 

3 

6  „  4 

6 

2 

6„3 

6 

— 

6  „  7 

6 

2 

0  „  8 

6 

1 

9  „  8    0 

„     85    . 

3 

0„4 

6 

2 

8„8 

6 

— 

0  „  7 

0 

1 

9  „  3 

6 

2 

6  ,,  8     6 

April  1      -        -        -        - 

8 

0„4 

6 

2 

8  „8 

6 

— 

0,.  7 

0 

1 

9  „  8 

6 

„    8       - 

3 

6  „  5 

6 

2 

8„8 

6 

— 

0  „  7 

0 

2 

0  „  8 

6 

_ 

„    15    -        -        -        - 

8 

6„5 

6 

2 

6  „4 

6 



6  „  7 

6 

2 

6  „  4 

0 

2 

6to8     6 

„    88     - 

8 

6  „  6 

6 

3 

0„5 

6 

— 

6„7 

6 

2 

6  „  4 

6 

2 

6.86 

„    29    -        -        -        - 

3 

6  „  6 

6 

3 

0  „  5 

6 

— 

0„9 

0 

8 

0  „  4 

6 

8 

0.40 

May6        - 

4 

0  „  6 

6 

3 

0  „  5 

6 

— 

0  „9 

0 

8 

0  „  4 

6 

2 

6.86 

„    18      -        -        -        - 

4 

0  „  6 

0 

3 

0  „  5 

6 

— 

0  „  8 

6 

8 

0  „  4 

6 

3 

6  „  8     6 

«   88       - 

4 

0  „  6 

0 

2 

0  „  4 

0 

— 

0  „  8 

6 

2 

0  „  4 

0 

«   87      -        -        -        - 

3 

6  „  5 

6 

2 

0  .,  8 

6 

— 

0  „  9 

0 

2 

0  „  3 

6 

_ 

Jim^8 

8 

6  „  5 

6 

2 

8  „  8 

6 

.-. 

6  „  7 

6 

2 

8  „  8 

6 

_„ 

„    10     -        -        -        - 

8 

0„5 

0 

1 

9^3 

0 

— 

0  „  7 

6 

1 

9  „  2 

6 

_^ 

,.    17      - 

2 

0  „  5 

0 

1 

9„8 

0 

1 

9  to  8 

0 

6„5 

6 

1 

6.8 

0 

1 

4to2    6 

«    84     -        -         -        - 

2 

6,.  6 

0 

2 

0„8 

0 

2 

0„8 

0 

6  „  5 

6 

2 

0  „  8 

0 

1 

6.26 

Julyl     - 

3 

0  „  4 

0 

1 

9  „  2 

6 

0  „  6 

6 

1 

9  ,,  8 

0 

„   8         - 

2 

6  „4 

0 

2 

0  „  2 

6 

6  to  2 

8 

0  „  6 

0 

1 

4  „  2 

6 

..^ 

„    15      -        -        -        - 

3 

0  „  4 

0 

2 

0  „  2 

6 

9„2 

9 

6  „  6 

0 

1 

9  „  2 

6 

1 

6to2     8 

»    82       - 

2 

6  „  8 

6 

2 

0„2 

6 

9„2 

3 

0.7 

0 

2 

0  „  2 

8 

1 

6.20 

.,    29      -        -        -        - 

2 

8,.  3 

3 

1 

9  «2 

3 

6  „2 

0 

0  „  6 

0 

1 

8  „  2 

8 

Angiut  5    - 

2 

3  ,.  8 

3 

— 

6„2 

8 

6  „  6 

0 

1 

8  „  2 

3 

_^ 

„      12         ... 

2 

0„3 

3 

— 

6  „  2 

0 

0  „  4 

6 

1 

4  »,  2 

8 

__ 

,.19               -            - 

2 

6  „  3 

6 

2 

0to2 

6 

6  „  2 

0 

0  „4 

6 

1 

9  „  2 

6 

I 

4to2    0 

„      86          ... 

2 

0  „  3 

0 

1 

9  „  2 

3 

6„2 

8 

0  „  4 

6 

1 

8  „  2 

8 

September  2 

2 

0  „3 

0 

1 

9  „  2 

8 

4„2 

8 

0  „4 

6 

1 

3  „  2 

3 

__ 

„         9       -        -        - 

2 

0„  3 

0 

1 

6  „  2 

3 

6  „  4 

6 

1 

3  „  2 

3 

_^ 

„         16 

2 

0  „  2 

9 

1 

6  „  2 

0 

1 

3tol 

9 

3 

0  „  4 

6 

1 

3.2 

0 

_^ 

„         28    -        -        - 

2 

0  „2 

9 

1 

6„  2 

0 

— 

3 

0  „  4 

0 

1 

6  „2 

0 

1 

8tol    9 

„         30          -           - 

2 

0  „  2 

9 

1 

6„2 

0 

— 

8 

0  „  4 

0 

1 

6.2 

0 

1 

8„1     9 
8  „  1     9 

October? 

2 

0  „  2 

9 

1 

6  „  2 

0 

— 

8 

0  „  4 

6 

1 

6.2 

0 

1 

.,1*             -           - 

2 

0„  2 

9 

1 

6„2 

0 

— 

3 

0,.  4 

6 

1 

6  „2 

0 

1 

8„1     9 

«       21        -        -        - 

2 

0„  2 

9 

1 

6.,  2 

0 

— 

3 

0  „  4 

0 

1 

0.2 

0 

,.88             -           - 

2 

0  „  2 

9 

1 

6  „  2 

0 

1 

4  to  1 

9 

8 

0  „  4 

6 

1 

0.2 

0 

___ 

November  4 

2 

o„s 

6 

1 

6  „2 

3 

1 

4  „  1 

9 

8 

0  „  4 

0 

1 

6.2 

0 

___ 

„         11          - 

2 

0  „  2 

6 

1 

6  „  2 

3 

8 

0  „  4 

0 

1 

6.2 

0 

__ 

18     -        -       - 

2 

0„2 

6 

1 

6  „2 

0 

1 

4tol 

9 

3 

0  „  4 

0 

1 

0.2 

0 

.^ 

25        - 

2 

8  „8 

0 

1 

9  „  2 

8 

1 

6  „  2 

0 

8 

6  „  6 

0 

1 

6  „  2 

0 

_.. 

December  2       -       -       - 

2 

0  „  2 

6 

1 

6„2 

0 

1 

4  „  1 

9 

3 

0  „  4 

0 

1 

0  „  2 

0 

___ 

„         9           -            - 

2 

0  „  3 

0 

1 

6  „  2 

0 

3 

0  „  4 

6 

1 

3  „  2 

0 



16     -        -        - 

3 

0„4 

0 

2 

0„  3 

0 

1 

9to2 

6 

8 

0  „  4 

6 

2 

6  „  3 

0 

1 

9  to  2     8 

„         28          - 

8 

0„3 

9 

2 

0  „  3 

0 

— 

2 

6.3 

0 

„         80    -        -         - 

8 

0„4 

0 

2 

0„8 

0 

1 

6to2 

0 

8 

Oto4 

6 

1 

6„S 

6 

— 

1894. 

• 

January  6              -           - 

8 

0„4 

0 

2 

0  „  3 

0 

1 

6  „  2 

0 

8 

0  „4 

6 

1 

6.8 

6 

- 

„       18        -        -        - 

3 

0  „  4 

0 

2 

0  „3 

0 

1 

9  „  2 

6 

8 

0  „  4 

6 

1 

6  „  8 

6 

_ 

„      20              -            - 

3 

0  „4 

0 

2 

0  „3 

0 

1 

6  „  2 

8 

8 

0  „  4 

6 

1 

6.8 

6 

„      87        -         -        - 

3 

0„4 

0 

2 

0  „8 

0 

1 

6  „  2 

6 

8 

0  „  4 

6 

1 

6.3 

6 

Febmaiy  3 

3 

0„4 

0 

2 

0  „  8 

0 

1 

6  „  2 

6 

3 

0  „  4 

6 

1 

6.8 

6 

., 

„       10      -       -       - 

8 

0„4 

0 

2 

0,.  8 

0 

1 

6  „2 

6 

3 

0  „  4 

6 

1 

6  „  3 

6 

„       17           -           - 

3 

0„4 

0 

2 

0  „  3 

0 

1 

6  „2 

6 

8 

0  „  4 

6 

1 

6.3 

6 

„       84      .        -        - 

8 

0  „4 

0 

2 

0„  3 

0 

1 

6  „  2 

6 

6  „  6 

6 

1 

9  „  3 

6 

—  _. 

SlfiTcn  3                *             ~ 

3 

0^4 

6 

2 

0  „8 

0 

1 

6  „  2 

6 

6  „  6 

6 

1 

9.8 

6 

■ 

„      iO-        -        -        - 

3 

0„4 

6 

2 

6  „  3 

6 

0„  6 

6 

2 

8.3 

6 

..^ 

„      17   - 

3 

0„4 

0 

2 

6  „  3 

6 

2 

0to8 

0 

6  „  6 

6 

2 

0.8 

6 

^ 

„      24         -           -         - 

8 

0  „  4 

0 

2 

6  „  8 

6 

2 

0„3 

0 

0  „  6 

6 

1 

6.8 

6 

.^ 

„      81    . 

8 

0„  4 

0 

2 

6  „  8 

6 

0  „  6 

6 

2 

0.3 

6 



April  7      .        -        -        - 

8 

0  „  4 

6 

2 

6„3 

6 

2 

Oto3 

0 

6.6 

6 

2 

0.8 

6 

^_ 

,.   u    . 

8 

0  „4 

0 

2 

6  „3 

6 

2 

0  „  3 

0 

0  „  6 

6 

2 

0  „  8 

6 

^ 

„    21    -        -        .        - 

8 

6  „  4 

6 

2 

6„8 

6 

2 

0„3 

0 

6  „  6 

6 

2 

6.8 

6 

_ 

„     28      - 

8 

6  „6 

6 

2 

6„4 

6 

2 

0  „  4 

6 

6  „  6 

6 

2 

0.4 

6 

_ 

Mays     . 

3 

6  „6 

6 

2 

6  ,.  4 

6 

2 

0  „  8 

6 

6  „  6 

6 

2 

0„4 

6 

_ 

„    12       . 

3 

6,..  6 

6 

2 

6  „  4 

6 

2 

0.,  8 

6 

6  „  6 

6 

2 

0.4 

6 

-_ 

„    19      -        -        .        - 

3 

6  „  5 

6 

2 

6,,  4 

6 

2 

0„  8 

6 

6  „  6 

6 

2 

6  „4 

6 

... 

„    26       . 

3 

6  „  5 

6 

2 

0„  4 

0 

8 

0,.  4 

0 

6  „  6 

6 

2 

6  „  4 

6 

^^ 

June  2       -        -        -        - 

8 

8  „  5 

6 

2 

3  „3 

6 

Ss,  6d. 

6  „  6 

6 

1 

8  „  8 

6 

__ 

n    9        - 

3 

6  „  6 

6 

8 

6  „  4 

6 

2 

6to8 

6 

6  „  6 

6 

1 

9.8 

0 

_^ 

„    16     -        -        -        - 

3 

0„5 

0 

2 

0„  8 

0 

1 

9  „  3 

0 

6  „  6 

6 

1 

9.2 

0 

_„ 

„    23      - 

8 

0^4 

6 

2 

0  „  8 

0 

2 

0.,  8 

0 

6  „  5 

6 

2 

0  „  3 

0 

1 

6  to  2     6 

„    80     -        .        -        - 

2 

6„5 

0 

1 

9  „  2 

9 

2 

0„8 

0 

0..  5 

6 

1 

6.2 

6 

1 

6.2    6 

U    85900. 
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BOYAL  COMMISSION  ON  AOBIOULTUBE  : 


APPENDIX  V. 


Accounts  of  Chicken  Beabino  on  a  70  Acre  Faxm  in  East  Sussex.    {See  para.  51.) 


1887. 


R«oeipts. 

Expenditure. 

212  chickens      - 
SOdoccfori     - 
IShiuii 

84  pallets  for  stock    - 
21  docks 

£    M.    d. 

21    7    1 

1  19    0 
0  16    0 
8    2    8 

2  12    6 

Food     . 

Eggs 

Commission.  U.  ia  £ 

Profit 

£  9.   d. 
18  18    1 

0    4    0 

4  10    0 

11    4    2 

29  16    8 

29  10    8 

1888. 


Eeoeipts. 


804  chickens 

61  doz.  eggs     • 

15  chickens  for  home 

use. 
4  hens 


£  9.  d. 
34  19    6 

3    10 

14    8 

0    6    2 


39    9    9 


Expenditore. 


Pood 

Commission  as  above 

Profilr 


£  9.  d, 
20    0   0 


6    0    0 
13    9    9 


89    9    9 


APPENDIX  VI. 


Accounts  of  Chicken  Bbaking  on  a  100  Aceb  Fahm  in  East  Sussex. 
1887. 


Receipts. 

>                  Expenditure, 

211  chickens') 
10dot.egg8j  ' 

£  9,  d. 
26   7    4 

Pood     . 

Commission.  8s.  in  £ 

on  gross  receipts. 
Profit    - 

£  9,  d. 
14    1    8 

1    8    1 

819    0 

6  19    0 

26    7    4 

26    7    4 

1888. 


Receipts. 

Expenditure 

288  chickens      • 

£  9,  d. 
32  18    0 

Pood     - 

£    9.    d. 
14  16    0 

88  dos.  eggs  • 

1  14    6 

Commission  as  above 

5    9    0 

20  puilets  for  stock    • 

1  14    0 

Profit  . 

16    1    6 

36    6    6 

86    6    6 

(See  para.  52.) 
1891. 


Receipts. 

{                  Expenditure 

613  chickens 

£  9.  d. 
64  11    9 

i 

Pood     - 

£   9,   d. 
88  14   8 

4fatditto 

0  14    0 

Eggs.  Ac.    ■        .       . 

6    0    7 

6  hens  and  1  oook 

0  10    0 

Commission  as  above 

8  10   6 

16  doe.  eggs    - 

0  16  11 

Profit   . 

9    6    6 

66  11    8 

66  11    8 

APPENDIX  VII. 


Account  of  Beabino  and  Fattenino  Poulibt  on  a  200  Acbb  Farm  in  East  Sussex.— (iSfee  para.  53.) 

Monthly  Case  Account,  1891. 


January. 


Receipts. 

Expenditure. 

Chicken.  84,  Jan 

1     - 

£    9. 

14  U 

d. 

Gate.  70  qrs.  at  20f .    • 

£    9.    d. 
70    0    0 

Do. 

87     M 

8     - 

14    6 

Maize.  12i<ir8.  • 

16  16    0 

Da 

81     M 

0    . 

9    9 

Wheat.4lqrs.at  28». 

6  12    0 

Do. 

62      .. 

8     - 

11    3 

Skim  milk 

5    0    0 

Do. 

89      ,. 

10     . 

10    4 

Pollard  and  chemicals 

3    0    0 

Do. 

60      H 

18     - 

9    9 

Powl8.76 

9    5    0 

Da 

60      ., 

15     - 

9    8 

Pat       .          .          . 

0  10    6 

Do. 

48      „ 

17     - 

8    9 

Labour     - 

20    3    0 

Do. 

60      ., 

90     • 

9  10 

1 

Do. 

60      H 

22     • 

10    0 

Da 

60      .. 

24     - 

9  10 

Da 

41      .. 

27     - 

8    2 

1 

Da 

40      .. 

29     . 

8  14 

Da 

40      .. 

31     - 

7  14 

140  14 

180    6    6 

February. 


Receipts. 

Expenditure. 

Chicken.  44.  Peb.  3     - 

£    9.  d, 
8    9    6 

Oate.28iqrs.at20s.  - 

£   9.    d, 
28  10    0 

Do. 

44     ..      6     - 

8  14    6 

Powl8.127 

19    5    7 

Da 

46      „      7     - 

7  18    0 

Pat    .          - 

10    4   0 

Do. 

40      ,.    10     - 

8    2    0 

Skim  milk 

4  10   6 

Do. 

40      H    12     - 

7  13    0 

Pollard  and  chemicals 

1  19    S 

Do. 

66      „    14     - 

10    9    0 

Labour 

15    6    0 

Da 

24      ..    17     - 

6    3    6 

Do. 

24      „    19     - 

4  17    0 

Do. 

24      „    21      - 

6    3    6 

Do. 

60      «    24     - 

10    8    0 

( 

Do. 

60      ..    26     . 

11  10  10 

Do. 

48      H    28     • 

9    4    0 

97  14    4 

79  15   4 
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Mabch. 


Beoeipto. 

Expenditure. 

Chicken,  eo«  March  S- 

£  s.d. 
1114    6 

Oats,  44  qrs.  at  20*.    - 

£  s,  d. 
44   0   0 

Do. 

46       „ 

5- 

918    0 

Haiee,  10  qn.  at  80».  . 

16    0    0 

Do. 
Do. 

41       « 

ei     ^ 

7- 
11- 

8    8    6 
1216    9 

Wheat   and   poultry 

meat 
OhemicalB  and  poUard 

4  19    6 
8  13    0 

Do. 

31       « 

18. 

6  16    6 

Milk  and  fat   . 

4    0    2 

Do. 

41       „ 

14. 

816    6 

Fowls,  148    • 

28  12    7 

Do. 

60       „ 

17. 

13    4    6 

Labour 

17    6    0 

Do. 

60          n 

10- 

18    1    0 

Do. 

60       „ 

28- 

12    0    6 

1)0. 

60       . 

35- 

11  14    6 

Do. 

64       „ 

27- 

11  10    6 

119  16    9 

112  10    3 

Apbil. 


Receipts. 

■ 

Bzpenditure. 

Chicken.  80.  April  2  - 

£  s.  d. 
17  18    7 

Oats.  24  qrs.  at  20s.    • 

£  t.  d 
24    0    0 

Do.     69     „       4    - 

13  17    0 

Milk  and  pollard 

8    9    2 

Do.     60     „       7    - 

13    4    0 

Fowls.  162    - 

30  16    1 

Do.     40     „       9    - 

11    2    6 

Labour 

17  12    6 

Do.      62     „     11    - 

12    1    0 

Do.      61      „     14    ■ 

13  17    1 

Do.      60     „     16    - 
(12  old  hens) 
Do.     66     ,.     18r  - 

13  18    7 
13    1    7 

Old  hens.  12    ,.     22    • 

110    0 

Chicken,  40     „     22    . 

9  14    0 

Do.     61     „     24    - 
(11  old  hens) 
Do.     40     ..     26    . 

11  14    0 
10  14    6 

Do.      40     ,.     28    . 

11    0    0 

Do.      40      „     30    . 

11  19    0 

165  11  10 

80  16    0 

Mat. 


Receipts. 


Chicken.  21,  May  2 

Do.     39     „    5 

Do.      40     „    7 

Do.      34      „    0 

(10  old  hens) 

Do.      40     „  12 


Do.  40 
Old  hens,  0 
Chicken.  33 


,  14 

,  15 

16 


Feathers.  61  cwts.   at 

21s.,  May  16. 
Chicken.  50.  May  22 

Do.      54      „    24 

(12  old  hens) 

Do.      60      „    27 


Do.      40 
Do.      46 


31 


£    s,  d. 

5  15  0 

12    1  6 

12  18  0 

8  11  0 

12  12  0 

12    8  0 

1    1  0 

10  19  0 

6  10  3 
16  10  0 
14  4  2 
18    1  6 

10  18  0 

11  16  11 


153    6    4 


Expenditure. 


Oats.  61  qn. 
Milk  and  pollard 
Chemicals  and  fat 
Wheat 
Fowls.  302 
Labour • 


£  s.  d. 

53  8  6 

5  15  11 

4  6  9 

37  0  0 

63  8  6 

21  5  3 


175    4  11 


June. 


Receipts. 

Expenditure. 

Chicken,  31.  June  8   • 

£    9.  d, 

818    0 

Oata,60qr8.at81s.    • 

£   s.  d. 
68    0    0 

Do. 

SO     «       6    . 

8  14  10 

Milk  and  poUard 

16    4    6 

Do. 

40     „       6    - 

U    2    0 

Fat  and  chemicals 

5    6    3 

Do. 

60      ..       9    . 

16    7    8 

Maise  (10  qrt.)   and 

carta«e 
Fowhr567 

14  18    0 

Do. 

60      „     12    . 

16    2    8 

68  16  10 

Do. 

61      „     14    . 

11    4    6 

Labour 

80  10    0 

Do. 

70      „     17    . 

16  10    2 

Do. 

76     „     19    . 

17    2    0 

Do. 

66      „     21    . 

16  10    0 

Do. 

49      „     24    . 

1112    0 

Do. 

50      „     26    - 

11    6    6 

Do. 

61      „     28    ■ 

10  18    0 

Do. 

100      „     30    . 

21    9    0 

175  17    4 

188  12    7 

July. 


Receipts. 


Chicken,  100,  July  2 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


100 
80 
64 
60 
60 
60 
81 
91 
100 
100 


4 
7 
9 
11 
14 
16 
18 
21 
23 
26 


Feathers.  2  cwts.  at  2U. 

July  28. 
Chicken,  100.  July  30 


£   9,  d, 
22    0    6 

19    0    6 

21    3  11 

16    7    1 

12    3    6 

12  19    8 

11  17    6 

11    7    8 

16  16    0 

18  1  11 

19  14    4 


Expenditure. 


19 

7 

1 

2 

2 

0 

18 

6 

3 

221 

6 

5 

Oats,  76  qrs.  at  21s. 
Milk  and  poUard 
Fat  and  chemicals 
Fowls.  474 
Labour 


£  s.  d, 
78  15    0 

16  8    3 

17  10  3 
60  0  10 
861      0 


188  16    4 


August. 


Receipts.                     1 

£xpenditiu«. 

Chicken.  100.  Aug.    1  - 

£    s.  d, 

16  16    4 

Oats.  89  qrs. 

£   s.  d. 
96    6    0 

Do. 

80      ..       0  - 

13  18    9 

MUk  and  pollard       - 

17  10    0 

Do. 
Do. 

U5      „       8  - 
100     .,     11  . 

15  11    5 
17    0    0 

Maiae  (10  qrs.)  and 

carriage. 
Fat  and  chemicals     - 

16    0    0 
10    0 

Do. 

100      ,.     13  - 

16    6  10 

Fowls.  406 

39  11    • 

1)0. 

100     «     15  . 

16  12    4 

Labour       -       -       - 

23    6    0 

Do. 

103      .,     18  - 

17    9    0 

1)0. 

100      .,     20  - 

16    4    4 

Do. 

102      .,     22  • 

17    7    5 

Do. 

100      ^     26  - 

17    1    4 

Do. 

100      „     27- 

15  12    4 

Do. 

100      „     29- 

16    4    0 

195    4    1 

19113    0 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  AGRICULTURE: 


Sbfcembek. 


Receipts. 

Expenditure. 

Chicken.  100.  geptl   - 

£  9.  d. 
17  14  10 

Oats,  86  qrs.     ■ 

£    8.  d, 
0S    6    0 

Do. 

101 

M     S    - 

17    4    6 

t  IJtTieftt.  8  qra.      - 

12  16    0 

Do. 

100 

«     5    • 

16  10    0 

Milk  and  pollard        - 

13  17    6 

Do. 

80 

n      8     - 

IS  17    0 

Fat  and  chemicals 

IS    0    0 

Do. 

96 

»    10    - 

16  16    0 

Powls,278    . 

26  12    0 

Do. 

UO 

«  12    • 

21    0    0 

Labour 

28  12    6 

Do. 

80 

u   16    - 

16    2    6 

Do. 

110 

«  17    - 

21    0    0 

Do. 

101 

M    19    - 

16  17    2 

Do. 

8S 

»  22    - 

16  10    0 

Do. 

80 

.  24    - 

14    2    1 

Do. 

8S 

..   26    - 

13  13    4 

Do. 

97 

M  29    . 

16  16    4 

216    2    9 

183    3  11 

October. 


Receipts. 

Expenditure. 

Chicken.  100.  Oct  1     - 

£    8.  d. 
17    0    0 

Oats.  76  qrs. 

£    t.  d, 

80    6    0 

Do.     100     „   3     - 

16  18   7 

Wheat.  17  qrs. - 

22  10    0 

Do.     102     ..    6     • 

17  14    2 

Milk  and  pollard 

16    7  11 

Do.     100     „    8     - 

17  10    7 

Fat  and  chemicals     - 

32  16    0 

Do.     100     ..10     - 

16  17    1 

Fowls.  286       - 

26    0    0 

Do.     102      H  13     - 

17  18    0 

Labour 

26  17    6 

Do.     101      »16     - 

17  19    6 

Do.       97     ..  17     - 

16  17  10 

Do.       90     ..20     - 

16  16    0 

Do.     100      „  22     - 

18    0    0 

Do.       90     ..24     - 

14  16    0 

Do.     102      ..27     - 

36  16    0 

Do.       96      «  29     - 

16  18  10 

Veath«s.7ewts.at21s. 

Oet.30. 
Chicken.  106.  Oct.  31   . 

7    7    0 
17    3    0 

248    1    7 

202  16    6 

NOVEICBSB. 


Reoeq>ts. 

Bxpendituie. 

Chicken 

.  98.  Nov.  3    - 

£    #.  d. 
17    1    0 

Oat«.38qrs.       -        • 

£    a.  d, 

46  13   0 

Do. 

100      ,.    6    - 

16  19    1 

Milk  and  pollard 

7    8   6 

Do. 

100      .,     7    - 

16    0    0 

Fat  and  chemicals     - 

110   0 

Do. 

100     „  10    . 

16  17    1 

Fowls,  118 

11    6   0 

Do. 

100     .,  12    - 

16    9    7 

Labour 

20    4   6 

Do. 

103      ..   14    . 

16    8    0 

Do. 

90      ..  17     . 

1412    8 

Do. 

95      „   19     • 

16    7    9 

Do. 

96      „   21     • 

15  12    7 

Do. 

76      ..   24     . 

13    0    8 

Do. 

60      ,   26     . 

9    2   0 

Do. 

72      „  28     - 

12  10    6 

180    0  10 

86    1    0 

Decembbb. 


Receipts. 

Expenditure. 

Chicken 

.  77.Dec.l     . 

£  9.  d. 
13  10    0 

Oats.63qrs.    - 

£  8.  d, 
63  12  0 

Do. 

60 

,.   3     - 

9  19    6 

Milk  and  pollard 

9  15   6 

Do. 

70 

..    6     . 

11    7    2 

Fat  and  chemicals     - 

18   6 

Do. 

78 

n     8        . 

13  12  11 

Wheat  and  maize 

11    7   6 

Do. 

61 

hIO     - 

9    0    0 

Fowls.166 

19    6   3 

Do. 

78 

..12      . 

13  16    1 

Labour 

18  18   0 

Do. 

80 

„16     - 

15    6    0 

Repairs  and  dead  stock 

10    0   0 

Do. 

146 

m17     . 

29  18    4 

Do. 

121 

„22     - 

26  14    7 

Do. 

41 

h29     - 

719    0 

161    3    7 

134    6    9 

SUMMART. 


Receipts. 


January 
February     - 
March 
April     " 
May 
June     • 
July    - 
August 
September    - 
October 
November 
December     - 


£     a.  d, 

140  14  S 

97  14  4 

119  15  9 

166  n  10 

163    6  4 

175  17  4 

221    6  6 

106    4  1 

216    2  9 

243    1  7 

180    0  10 

161    3  7 


2.068  19    1 


Expenditure. 


January 

Februaiy   - 

March 

April    - 

May 

Juno    - 

July 

August 

September 

October 

Noyembor 

December 


£  8.  d. 
ISO    6    6 

79  16  4 
112  10    3 

80  16  9 
176  4  11 
183  12  7 
188  16  4 
191  13  0 
183  3  11 
202  15    6 

86  1  0 
134    6    9 


1.749    1    9 
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Bauxcb  Shxei  for  Yeas  1891. 


Dr. 

Cr. 

1 
£      8,    d. 

£     8.    d. 

To  sale  of  fowls  ... 

- 

- 

2,043  19  10 

By  stock  in  hand,  Janaary  1891: — 

„      do.    feathers 

. 

- 

14  19  3  ; 

£       9     d. 

„  stock  in  band  December  1891  :— 

Ck)m,  fat,  milk,  &c.           -            -    20    0    0 

£     s. 

d. 

Larffc  chickens,  1,000  at  29.  S<^.    -  112  10    0 
Half-grown  chickens,  800  at  U.9d.    70    0    0 

PartiaUj  fot  cbiokens,  755  at  Zs,  %d. 

132     2 

6 

Milk,  oats,  &t,  wheat,  &c. 

86  17 

0 

Small  chickens,  250  at  6(2.  -          -      6     5     0 

Hens  and  roosters,  460  at  3«. 

69     0 

0 

PartiaUy  fat  chickens,  620  at  3<.  6(2.  108  10    0 

Large  chickens,  1,191  at  2b, 

119     2 

0 

Hens,  roosters,  and  ducks,  445  at  3s.   66  15    0 

Small        do.      619at6<2.- 

15     9 

6 

Deadstock            -            -            «  200    0    0 

Dead  stock  .           -           -       - 

200     0 

0 

584    0    0 

372     7     8 

94     5     0 

572  11     0 

„  fowls  bought  •            -            -            .            - 
„  wheat    do.      -               -               -               - 

rt  oats       do.    - 

739  14     8 

„  maize    do.      - 

61  11     0 

„  skim  milk,  pollard,  chemicals,  and  fat  bought  - 

221     5     4 

„  labour-          -            -            .            -            . 

249  18     3 

„  repairs            -               -               -               - 

10     0     0 

„  interest  on  600/.  at  5  per  cent. 

30    0     0 

Profit           -               .               -               - 

268     8     4 

£2,631   10     1 

£2,631    10     1 

APPENDIX  VIII. . 


BATBiLBLB  Valub  of  PARISHES  in  tho  FKATHfiELD  DISTRICT  in  1881  and  1893 

respectively.    (6f«e  para.  59.) 

1881. 

1893. 

1881. 

1893. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Ashbumham        ... 

3,671 

3,615 

HelUngley 

- 

7,575 

7,771 

Buxted 

9,220 

10,417 

Mayfield 

- 

14,979 

17,543 

Chiddingley 

4,096 

4,403 

Botherfield 

- 

16.148 

20,976 

Dallinffton 
EastHoaihlej     • 

1,959 

1,814 

Uckfield 

- 

8,478 

10,330 

8,280 

8.566 

Waldron 

- 

6,264 

7,164 

Framfield 

7,885 

8,625 

Warbleton 

. 

5,472 

5,880 

Heathfield 

7,478 

10,679 

Totals      - 

- 

96,445 

112,783 

APPENDIX  IX. 


Inhabited  Houses,  Families  or  Separate  Occupiers,  and  Population  in  the  Hbathtield  District 

in  1871, 

1881,  and  1891  respectively.    ( 

From  the  Census  Betnrns.)    {8 

ee  para.  59.) 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

Families 

Families 

Families 

Inhabited 

or 

Popula- 

Inhabited 

or 

Popula- 

Inhabited 

or 

Popula- 

Houses. 

separate 
Occupiers. 

tion. 

Houses. 

separate 
Occupiers. 

tion. 

Houses. 

separate 
Occupiers. 

tion. 

Ashbumham 

132 

170 

867 

154 

160 

774 

129 

129 

629 

Buxted 

847 

397 

1,868 

400 

414 

1,934 

406 

414 

2,039 

Chiddingley  - 

195 

202 

946 

195 

193 

881 

199 

203 

882 

Dallington  - 

98 

135 

629 

93 

113 

522 

83 

94 

422 

Bast  Hoathley 

141 

155 

730 

156 

167 

857 

166 

171 

882 

Framfield  - 

286 

336 

1,521 

301 

808 

1,527 

332 

388 

1,663 

Heathfield      - 

344 

428 

2,044 

404 

418 

■     1,995 

464 

480 

2,300 

Hellingley  - 

321 

863 

1,636 

321 

338 

1,646 

328 

334 

1,571 

Mayfield 

561 

617 

2,828 

558 

587 

2,912 

576 

603 

3,217 

Kotherfield 

802 

876 

4,149 

853 

923 

4,834 

992 

1,048 

5,099 

Uckfield     - 

396 

416 

2,041 

414 

468 

2,146 

462 

484 

2,497 

Waldron 

249 

262 

1,252 

262 

294 

1,342 

286 

290 

1,481 

Warbleton  - 

283 

309 

1.482 

122 

148 

607 

276 

278 

1,881 

4,155 

4,666 

21,993 

4,233 

4,526 

21,477 

4,699 

4,866 

24,018 
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APPENDIX  X. 


IiffOBis  of  (1)  EsGS,  (2)  FouLTBY  and  G-ake  for  eaoh  of  the  years  1881  to  1893  inclnaiTe.    (See  para.  60.) 


Year. 

Eggs. 

Poultry 
and  Game. 

Year. 

Bggs. 

Poultry 
and  Game. 

Number. 

Value. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

Value. 

18*81 

1882       - 
1888 
1884       - 
1885 

1886      - 
1887 

756,719 

811,922 

940,436 

993,609 

1,002,788 

1,035,171 

1,090,089 

£ 
2,322,390 
2,385,263 
2,732,055 
2.910,493 
2,931,237 
2,884,063 
3,085,681 

& 

351,888* 
410,094 

1888 
1889     - 
1890 

1891  - 

1892  - 

1893  - 

Thousands. 
1,126,798 
1,131,900 
1,284,950 
M75,897 
1,336,730 
1,823,181 

£ 
3,083,167 
3,127,590 
3,428,806 
3,505,522 
3,794,718 
3,875,639 

£ 
403,537 
473,193 
497,857 
456,979 
583,480 
578,959 

Up  to  1886  poultry  and  game  were  included  with  rabbits. 


APPENDIX  XL 


(See  para.  66.) 


EAST  SUSSEX  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

Technical  Instructiok. 

Gardening  cmd  Fruit  Gul^jwre. 

Outline  of  course  of  six  lectures  on  the  cultivation 

and  management  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  flowers,  to 

be  deliyered  by  Mr.  0.  Ritchings,  F.R.H.S. 

Leciwre  J. — A  Garden. 

(a.)  How  to  prepare  it.  (6.)  Selection  of  a  suitable 
situation,  soil,  &c.  (c.)  How  to  conduct  a  simple 
experiment  to  find  out  what  manures  are  necessary  to 
grow  required  crops. 

Lectwre  II, — JJaeful  Fruits  for  Home  Oonsumption, 
(a.)  Selection     of    yarieties     for     different     soils. 
(&.)  Situation  and  manures,    (c.)  Planting,  cultivating, 
and  pruning  tree&     (d.)  Gathering  and  storing  fruit. 

Lecture  III.— Suitable  Fruits  to  Grow  for  Sale, 

(a.)  Soils,  situation,  and  manures  required,  (h.)  Plant- 
ing, cultivating,  and  pruning  trees,     (c.)  Cohering, 


sorting,  and  preparing  for  sale.     ((2.)  Gt>od  and  bad 
methods  of  packing,  selling,  storing,  &c. 

Lecture  IV. — Vegetable  Culture, 

(a,)  How  to  make  the  most  of  small  gardens. 
(6.)  Good  and  bad  cultivation,  (c.)  Manures,  (d,)  Sow- 
ing and  transplanting,  (e.)  Time  required  to  grow  by 
different  crops.  (/.)  Suitable  crops  for  light  and  heavy 
soils. 

Lectv/re  V. — Popular  Flowers, 

(a.)  The  cultivation  of  flowers  for  the  adornment  of 
gardens,  source  of  food  for  bees,  and  for  other  purposes. 

LecUure  VI. — Float  Diseases,  Insect  Fests,  and  Enemies 
of  Craps, 

{a.)  Appliances  for  their  prevention  and  destruction. 
(h.)  Description  and  uses  of  simple  recipes. 

Edwin  Young, 
County  Hall,  Lewes,  Organising  Secretary. 

September  1893. 
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NoTBS  on  FouLTBT  Beabing  on  Farms,  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Haviland,  of  Wabbleton,  Sec&etabt  to  the  Hubstkonceux 

Fakmees'  Club.    (See  para.  69.) 

On  nearly  every  farm  there  are  buildings,  rickyards, 


and  fields  where  fowls  can  run  at  liberty,  where  they 
will  pick  up  a  large  amount  of  grain,  &c.  which  would 
otherwise  be  wasted ;  where  they  will  be  able  to  find 
naturally  nearly  all  those  little  necessaries  for  their 
health  and  well-being,  which  a  poultry  farmer  would 
probably  have  to  supply  at  great  expense  and  trouble, 
and  where  consequently  they  will  thrive  much  better 
at  half  the  cost. 

It  is  to  the  management  of  fowls  imder  these 
conditions  that  I  propose  to  confine  my  remarks, 
and  I  shall  hope  to  prove  that  though  a  large  income 
must  not  be  exnected  from  them,  yet  that  they  will 
pay  a  very  gooa  interest  on  the  money  invested  in 
them. 

The  first  subject  is  that  of  housing,  not  only  because 
before  we  get  our  fowls  we  must  have  somewhere  to 
house  them,  but  because  it  is  one  I  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  and  one  of  the  ^^atest  expenses  we  have  to 
contend  against.  The  point  to  aim  at  is  to  get  your 
house  warm,  dr^,  draught-proof,  and  durable,  and 
yet  not  to  have  it  too  expensive.     Never  spend  too 


much  money  on  figoed  houses.  It  is  having  done  this 
that  has  broken  and  diHgusted  many  who  have  tried 
keeping  fowls  on  a  large  scale.  Poultry  will  not  do 
well  in  some  places,  or  they  will  do  well  in  some  places 
for  a  time,  and  then  the  ground  will  get  foul,  ana  it  is 
worse  than  useless  keeping  them  there  any  longer,  at 
all  events  for  a  time,  and  the  owner  must  be  prepared 
either  to  move  his  houses,  or  to  lose  the  amount  he  has 
expended  in  fixed  ones.  Thatch  makes  good  roofing  for 
houses,  bat  it  is  expensive  and  is  liable  to  harbour 
vermin ;  corrugated  iron  is  too  hot  in  summer  and  too 
cold  and  damp  in  winter.  Felt  answers  fairly  well,  if 
homed  stock  are  kept  from  it;  if  used,  it  should 
be  tarred  in  the  sprmg  and  autumn  and  fine  sand 
sprinkled  over  the  moist  tar. 

On  the  whole  I  consider  wooden  houses  are  as  good 
as  any  and  it  is  easier  to  make  these  portable.  One 
very  convenient  form  is  to  have  the  four  sides  fit  into 
each  other,  and  the  roof  to  fit  on  the  top,  as  these 
can  easily  be  moved  from  place  to  place.  The  chief 
objection  to  those  is  that  m  very  windy  weather  the 
roof  is  liable  to  bo  blown  off,  and  to  get  knocked  ibout, 
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besides  leaving  the  fowls  unprotected  for  the  time.  A 
very  good  flooring  can  be  made  of  clay  and  cinders 
rammed  down  hard. 

Breeds, — ^The  different  breeds  of  the  ordinary  fowl 
may  be  divided  into: — (1.)  Those  which  sit  and  hatch 
their  own  eggs,  and  (2)  those  which  do  not  do  so,  or 
rather  which  cannot  be  trusted  to  do  so,  as  amongst 
the  purest  of  these  latter,  as  the  summer  advances, 
brooav  specimens  will  be  found.  The  former  class 
include  the  Brahma  of  which  there  are  two  varieties : 
the  light  and  the  dark  ;  the  Cochin,  of  which  there  are 
sever^  varieties,  Dorkings,  Plymouth  Eock,  Gkime,  &c., 
whilst  amone  the  latter  we  hare  the  Leghorns,  the 
Spanish,  the  Minorca,  Hamburghs,  Houdans,  and  others. 
If  the  production  of  eggs  alone  be  the  point  aimed  at, 
these  latter  jnXl  be  found  to  give  the  best  satisfaction, 
and  the  trouble  of  hens  being  frequently  broody,  at 
all  events,  will  be  considerably  lessened,  and  I  venture 
to  think  that  if  any  two  of  these  breeds  are  bettor  than 
the  others,  they  are  the  Minorca  and  Leghorn,  the  former 
particularly  being  a  very  prolific  layer  of  a  large  white 
egg.  FlowcF  Brahmas  and  Plymouth  Rocks  are  very  fair 
layers,  especially  in  winter,  and  their  brownish-red 
eggs  are  much  sought  after  by  some  people,  who  be- 
lieve a  coloured  egg  is  richer  than  a  white  one,  and 
they  have  the  additional  advantage  of  being  excellent 
mothers.  For  the  production  of  chickens  for  the  table 
Dorkings  take  the  palm,  though  the  delicacy  of  the 
chickens  when  younff  renders  a  cross  with  some  of  the 
hardier  breeds  like  the  Brahma  advisable.  Grame  fowls 
have  an  excellent  flavour,  indeed  many  think  that  in 
this  respect  they  surpass  the  Dorking,  bat  they  are  not 
so  large,  though  very  heavy  for  their  size.  Houdans 
also  are  very  good  table  birds  indeed,  besides  being 
excellent  layers,  but  they  are  not  very  suitable  on  a 
farm  as  their  large  top-knots  prevent  them  seeing  as 
well  as  they  otherwise  would  do. 

Mcvnaaement. — Like  all  other  live  stock,  if  fowls  are 
to  pay  they  must  be  attended  to  regularly.  They  do 
not  require  very  much  attention  if  allowed  their 
liberty,  but  what  attention  is  given  should  be  given 
regularly  and  well ;  the  houses  must  be  kept  clean  and 
the  birds  must  have  free  access  to  good  water.  Some 
doctor  once  said  of  the  human  race  that  the  one -half 
was  underfed  and  the  other  half  overfed,  and  the  same 
remark  would  apply  very  well  to  fowls,  though  possibly 
the  overfed  ones  are  very  much  in  the  majority.  This 
may  seem  strange,  but  it  is  so.  A  farmer  will  allow- 
ance his  horses,  and  will  know  to  a  pound  a  day  what 
cake  his  fatting  cattle  are  receiving,  but  he  wiU  often 
make  no  objection  to  com  and  food  of  the  most  expen- 
sive kind  being  literally  wasted  by  his  fowls  being 
overfed  on  it.  Laying  hens  want  two,  and  only  two 
meals  a  day.  The  first  should  be  of  soft  food,  and 
nothing  is  better  than  ground  oats  mixed  with  a  little 
water.  The  hens  come  down  from  roost  in  the  morning 
with  their  crops  empty,  and  they  want  their  food  in  a 
form  they  can  easily  digest.  Barley  meal,  or  barley 
meal  and  maize  meal  mixed  are  the  next  best.  It  is 
most  important  that  the  food  should  be  well  mixed  up, 
not  wet  and  sloppy  but  as  dry  as  possible  without  any 
of  the  meal  appearing  white  and  dusty.  The  afternoon 
meal  for  laying  hens  should  consist  of  whole  com,  such 
as  maize,  barley,  buckwheat,  &c.,  as  this  will  last  the 
fowls  longer  through  the  night  than  the  ground  meal. 
Fowls  will  infinitely  prefer  maize,  but  they  should  not 
be  fed  exclusively  on  it,  and  when  it  is  used  it  should 
be  given  much  more  sparingly  than  barley,  &c.  Boiled 
vegetables  and  scraps  of  meat,  &c.  push  laying  hens  on 
wonderfully,  especially  in  winter.  Young  chickens 
should  be  fed  at  least  three  or  four  times  a  day,  of 
which  the  first  meals  should  always  consist  of  soft  food 
and  the  last  of  whole  grain.  Just  as  much  food  should 
be  given  as  the  fowls  will  clear  up  eagerly  and  no  more. 
On  no  account  should  food  be  left  on  the  ground. 

A  hen  will  lay  just  as  well  without  access  to  a  cock, 
as  with,  but  the  eggs  will  be  unfertile.  To  ensure  fer- 
tility not  more  than  eight  hens  should  be  allowed  to 
each  cock.  A  very  common  cause  of  eggs  being  unfer- 
tile is  that  the  hen  lays  an  unnatural  number  of  eggs 
without  resting,  when  the  eggs  are  taken  away  from 
the  nests.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  if  a  hen  steals  a 
nest  and  sits  away  she  usually  hatches  a  good  propor- 
tion of  her  eggs,  and  this  is  generally  put  down  to  the 
fact  of  her  not  having  been  disturbed,  but  from  experi- 
ments I  have  made  myself  I  think  it  is  largely  because 
when  nesting  away  she  lays  only  some  15  eggs  or  so 
and  then  commences  to  sit.  When  laying  in  the  hen 
house,  where  the  eggs  are  collected  daily,  she  will 
perhaps  lay  30  or  40  eggs  before  wanting  to  sit,  and  I 
find  that  the  later  eggs  are  not  nearly  so  likely  to  be 


fertile  as  the  first  dozen  or  so.  A  hen  sits  on  her  eggii 
21  days,  and  should  be  left  as  undisturbed  as  possible. 
When  it  is  required  to  rear  up  a  large  number  of 
chickens  the  management  of  the'  sitting  hens  will  be 
found  a  very  difficult  task.  They  will  always  do  best 
when  they  sit  away  by  themselves,  and  are  not  dis- 
turbed by  other  hens  laying  with  them,  but  as  an 
ordinary  rule  the  hens  will  lay  several  together  in  the 
nest  in  the  houses,  and  will  want  to  sit  there.  Some- 
times it  is  sufficient  to  coop  the  hen  away  in  a  secluded 
spot  with  a  comfortable  nest  and  some  china  eggs,  and 
after  she  has  settled  down  give  her  the  good  ones,  and 
watch  her  for  the  first  few  times  nhe  is  let  out  to  see 
that  she  goes  back  to  her  nest ;  but  this  entails  a  good 
deal  of  labour,  and  though,  as  I  said  before,  it  is  feu*  and 
away  best  if  you  can  manage  it  to  let  the  hen  choose 
her  own  nest  and  sit  away  ;  where  a  great  many  are 
kept  it  will  be  found  a  very  good  plan  to  keep  your 
sitting  hens  right  away  from  the  other  fowls,  either 
shutting  the  hen  into  her  nest  and  taking  her  ofi'  for 
food,  &c.  once  a  day,  or  by  ijiving  each  fowl  a  separate 
enclosed  run  in  connexion  with  its  nest,  so  that  it  can 
leave  or  return  to  it  at  its  pleasure.  This  latter  is  the 
best  plan  as  it  involves  less  labour.  Several  sitting 
hens  should  not  be  allowed  to  ran  together  when 
feeding,  as  they  are  very  quarrelsome  when  broody, . 
and  after  fighting  will  not  return  to  their  eggs  for 
some  time.  They  should  be  fed  once  a  day,  and  on 
whole  grain,  they  should  have  plenty  of  water,  and  a 
dust  bath  to  wallow  m,  as  it  is  by  this  means  they  get 
rid  of  their  lice,  &c.,  which  are  generally  especially 
troublesome  to  a  hen  when  she  is  sitting.  In  very  cold 
weather  a  hen  should  not  be  long  off  her  eggs,  but 
during  the  warm  weather,  and  especially  during  the 
last  10  days  of  incubation,  they  can  be  away  for  a  long 
time  witnout  doing  any  harm.  I  have  often  known 
hens  leave  their  eggs  for  seven  or  eight  hours  and  have 
a  good  hatch  afterwards.  The  first  four  or  five  days  of 
incubation  is  the  most  critical  time. 

IncvbaUon. — ^All  that  is  necessary  for  the  hatohing.of  a 
fertile  fresh  egg  is  that  it  should  be  kept  for  from  20  to 
21  days  in  a  damp  temperature  of  from  103^  to  104^ 
Fahrenheit,  oxygen  being  present,  and  the  egg  being 
periodically  turned,  therefore  artificial  hatchers  or 
incubators  can  be  used  with  very  fair  success.  In 
using  an  incubator  a  number  of  eggs  are  put  in  a 
drawer  or  on  a  shelf,  and  an  even  temperature  of  103° 
or  104°  is  kept  up  either  by  hot  air  or  by  hot  water  heated 
by  a  lamp,  and  arrangements  are  made  for  keeping 
them  damp.  The  e^gs  must  be  turned  twice  a  day, 
and  for  this  purpose  it  is  a  good  plan  to  mark  each  egg 
on  one  side,  and  in  the  morning  to  turn  all  the  marks 
upwards,  and  in  the  evening  all  marks  downwards  or 
vice  versa.  There  are  all  sorts  of  machines,  made  by 
different  makers,  the  best  of  which  are  self-regnlating. 
Hatching  eg^s  by  incubators  requires  knowledge  and 
care,  but  with  these  can  be  made  very  successful. 
Bearing  up  chickens  artificially  is  another  matter,  and 
except  in  very  favourable  weather  involves  so  much 
labour  and  attention,  and  is  so  often  attended  with 
failure  that  it  can  hardly  be  recommended.  For  myself 
I  find  the  following  a  very  good  plan.  I  set  a  large 
number  of  hens  and  an  incubator  at  the  same  time, 
and  divide  the  results  equally  amongst  the  hens  when 
they  hatch. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  with  laying  hens 
that  the  eegs  should  be  gathered  every  night,  as  not 
only  are  the  hens  thus  less  likely  to  become  broody, 
but  by  never  selling  a  stale  egg  your  produce  com- 
mands a  much  higher  price  in  the  market. 

There  are  many  people,  who  say  that  a  hen  will  lay 
on  an  average  200  eggs  a  year,  and  that  some  will  lay 
as  many  as  250,  but  unless  one  has  a  very  excellent 
laying  strain,  I  think  that  140  will  be  as  many  as  can 
be  reckoned  on  all  round  where  many  hens  are  kept. 
Putting  these  140  egg^  at  la.  per  dozen  on  the  average, 
we  have  11«.  8(2.  as  the  gross  receipts  of  each  hen, 
against  which  we  have  to  reckon  good  housing,  depre- 
ciation, and  labour.  A  laying  hen  running  about  free 
upon  a  farm,  if  the  feeding  be  properly  managed,  ought 
not  to  cost  in  this  respect  more  than  \d,  a  week,  or 
4«.  4d.  a  year,  thus  leaving  7«.  4(f.  per  head  to  pay  for 
housing,  depreciation,  and  labour,  which  latter  item 
should  not  be  very  great.  One  boy  can  look  after  at 
least  200  hens  and  yet  not  have  half  his  time  occupied. 
He  cannot  look  after  more,  if  the  houses  are  scattered, 
otherwise  he  would  be  too  long  in  going  round  to  feed 
in  the  mornings,  &c. ;  but  there  are  few  holdings  where 
a  boy's  spare  hours  cannot  be  profitably  employed,  the 
only  difficulty  being  to  remember  that  such  a  boy's 
chief  duties  are  to  look  after  the  fowls.    One  is  often 
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tempted  in  busy  times,  saoli  as  in  hay-making,  to  say,  and  summer,  if  not  kept  too  thick,  they  will  almost 

**  Oh,  bother  the  fowls !  it  won't  harm  not  to  feed  them  support  themselves. 

this  once,"  but  it  does  harm,  in  the  same  way  as  it  does  They  should  not,  of  course,  be  allowed  in  stcmding 

harm  to  feed  cattle  and  sheep  irregularly.     Of  course  corn  or  mowing  grass,  but  they  can  easily  be  kept  from 

the  owner  must  keep  a  sharp  look  out  over  the  boys,  these  by  a  three-foot  wire  netting  run  along  the  bottom 

and  at  first  sight  this  may  seem  more  trouble  than  it  is  of  the  fence,  and  this  is  very  cheap, 

worth  to  a  man  who  has  a  lot  of  other  farming  to  look  In  conclusion,  I  would  say  to  those  farming,  say,  150 

to,  but  I  can  say,  from  my  own  experience,  that  never  to  300  or  400  acres  of  land,  "  If  you  care  to  make  some 

do  I  look  so  thoroughly  to  my  men,  see  my  stock,  and  **  301.  to  60Z.  nett  profit  per  year,  with  comparatively 

attend  generally  to  my  farm  as  when  I  walk  round  to  '*  very  little  outlay,  keep  laying  hens  and  look  after 

my  different  hen  houses.  '*  them  well ;  but  if  not  satisfied  with  this  modest  sum, 

Fowls  do  not  stench  the  land  at  all  for  cattle  or  sheep,  *'  or  if  you  wish  to  keep  so  many  fowls  that  the  rent 

the  thicker  the  fowls  in  reason,  the  closer  will  the  stock  **  may  be  paid  by  them,  or  some  other  extravagant 

feed  on  pastures,  &c.,  and  they  do  an  immense  amount  **  idea,  don't  keep  them  at  all,  as  you  will  only  be 

of  good  in  picking  up  grubs  and  insects,  and  also  in  *'  disappointed." 
spreading  horse  dung,  ant  hills,  &c.,  in  fact,  in  spring 
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SALISBURY  PLAIN  REPORT. 


To  Herbert  Lyon,  Esq.,  Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture. 

Norfolk  House,  Norfolk  Street, 
London,  W.C, 
Sir,  July  9th,  1894. 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  present  my   report  on   the  Salisbury  Plain  district  of 
Wiltshire.  « 

I. — Introduction. 

1.  The  county  of  Wilts  is  divided  into  two  well-defined  parts,  viz..  North  Wilts  and  Area  of 
South  Wilts,  by  the  vale  of  Pewsey.  Geologically  and  agriculturally  the  two  divisions  inquirj. 
of  the  county  are  entirely  distinct.     By  a  rather  liberal  interpretation  of  the  phrase 

the  Salisbury  Plain  district  might  be  held  to  comprise  the  whole  of  the  southern  part 
of  the  county,  while  on  a  strict  interpretation  the  area  of  inquiry  might  be  held  to 
include  only  that  triangular  tract  of  tableland  bounded  by  the  valleys  of  the  Avon 
and  the  Wylye  on  the  south,  west,  and  east,  and  by  the  Pewsey  Vale  on  the  north. 

It  appeared  to  me  desirable  not  to  take  a  too  narrow  view  of  the  district  to  which 
I  was  sent,  and  while,  therefore,  I  devoted  my  attention  mainly  to  the  Salisbury  Plain 
district  proper,  I  did  not  hesitate,  so  far  as  time  and  opportunity  permitted,  to  visit 
parts  of  South  Wilts  lying  outside  its  boundaries. 

2.  I  attended,  by  invitation,  a  meeting  of  the  council  of  the  South  Wilts*  Chamber  of  Method  of 
Agriculture  at  Warminster,  at  which  I  obtained  evidence  from  the  council  as  a  body,  inquiry, 
as  well  as  from  many  of  its  members  individually.     I  held  a  public  meeting,  to  which 

all  persons  interested  in  agriculture  were  invited,  at  Market  Lavington,  and  this  was 
attended  by  about  40  occupiers  of  land  and  labourers.  I  also  met,  at  their  request, 
six  small  holders  and  labourers  at  the  same  place  on  the  following  evening.  I 
attended  the  markets  at  Salisbury,  Warminster,  and  Devizes  and  drove  over  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  district,  visiting  many  of  the  farmers  and  going  over  several  farms. 
I  also  took  the  evidence  of  a  considerable  number  of  farmers  and  others  who  came  to 
see  me  for  that  purpose  or  whom  I  met  at  the  markets. 

3.  I  desire  to  acknowledge  the  readiness  with  which,  as  a  rule,  my  inquiries  were  Acknow- 
answered  and  assistance  rendered  me  by  those  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  in  ledgment  of 
the   course   of  the  inquiry.     I  am*  especially  indebted  to  Mr.  William  Stratton,  of  -Assistance. 
Kingston  Deverell,  a  member  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  1881 ;  to  Mr.  Joseph  Carpenter, 

of  Barcombe ;  Major  Poore,  of  Old  Lodge ;  Mr.  G.  R.  Keudle,  agent  to  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke;  Mr.  A.  E.  Medlicott,  agent  to  Mr.  Walter  Long,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Cary  Coles,  of 
Winterboume  Stoke ;  Mr.  H.  Baker,  of  Mere  Down ;  Mr.  R.  G.  Attwater,  of  Ratfin ; 
Mr.  Wadman,  of  West  Lavington  ;  Mr.  S.  Saunders,  of  Market  Lavington ;  Mr.  J.  N. 
Parham,  of  Sutton  Veney ;  Mr.  J.  Flower,  of  Chilmark  ;  Mr.  J.  E.  Rawlence,  of  Salisbury ; 
Mr.  E.  A.  Rawlence,  of  Salisbury ;  Mr,  S.  W.  Farmer,  of  Little  Bedwyn ;  Mr.  J.  T. 
WooUey  (Secretary  of  the  South  Wilts  Chamber  of  Agriculture) ;  Mr.  James  Welch 
(Secretary  of  the  Wiltshire  Agricultural  Association) ;  Mr.  John  S.  Hamilton  (Secretary 
of  the  Wiltshire  General  and  Agricultural  Workers'  Union) ;  the  editor  of  the 
**  Wiltshire  County  Mirror,"  and  the  editor  of  the  "  Salisbury  Times."  Many  others  in 
addition  to  these  went  considerably  beyond  the  mere  giving  of  evidence  in  the  help 
which  they  rendered  me  in  prosecuting  my  inquiries. 

11, — Description  of  District. 

4.  Roughly  speaking  the  district  lies  on  the  chalk,  the  whole  of  the  extensive  downs  Geological 
which  are  its  main  feature  being  of  that  formation.     The  chalk  runs  in  from  Hampshire  features, 
on  the  east  and  extends  westward  to  Warminster,  Heytesbury,  and  Mere,  northward  to 
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the  Pewsey  Vale,  and  stretches  away  to  the  south-west  into  Dorsetshire.  On  the  edge 
of  the  chalk  there  are  tracts  of  greensand  in  the  valleys.  The  chalk  soils  are  generally 
thin  and  light  but  where  they  meet  the  greensand  there  is  usually  good  useful  loam 
running  to  a  heavy  marl  in  some  cases.  On  the  top  of  the  downs  there  is  a  large 
quantity  of  thin  light  soil  known  in  the  district  as  "  beake  "  or  "  bake  "  land. 

Mr.  E.  Little,  writing  50  years  ago  on  the  farming  of  Wiltshire,*  referred  to  this 
**  lighter  description  of  flinty  soil  generally  termed  *beak  land'  or  down  land  "and 
observed  that  "  more  of  this  kind  has  been  brought  into  cultivation  within  these  few 
"  years  inasmuch  as  vast  breadths  of  the  downs  are  broken  up  every  year  and  not,  as 
"  was  formerly  the  case,  crops  of  corn  taken,  till,  according  to  a  quaint  expression, 
"  *an  old  corn  would  not  produce  a  new  one'  and  then  laid  down  *to  re?t.*" 
Mr.  B.  Little  classified  the  soils  of  the  district  as  follows : — 1st,  chalky  and  flinty  loams; 
2nd,  the  down  or  beakland ;  3rd,  the  heavy  white  lands ;  and  4th,  the  sand  loam. 

5.  The  general  aspect  of  the  district  is  therefore  a  great  chalk  tableland  intersected 
by  valleys  along  which  lie  a  succession  of  villages  on  the  banks  of  the  stream.  The 
middle  of  the  valley  is  laid  out  in  water  meadows  and  the  farms  start  from  the  stream 
and  run  back  up  the  slope  on  to  the  down.  The  holdings  are,  therefore,  so  to  speak,  a 
series  of  long  narrow  parallelograms  having  a  few  acres  of  water  meadow,  a  strip  of 
good  useful  land  on  the  slope  of  the.  hill,  and  a  tract  of  thin  chalk  soil  on  the  top  of 
the  down.  The  farmhouse  and  homestead  is  in  the  vaUev  at  one  extremity  of  the 
farm  near  the  village,  where  also  most  of  the  cottages  are  situated. 

6.  The  district  may  be  termed  one  of  large  estates.  The  Earl  of  Pembroke  owns 
47,000  acres  and  the  Marquess  of  Bath  about  40,000  acres,  though  the  latter  estate  lies 
to  a  considerable  extent  outside  the  district.  There  are  two  or  three  estates  of  about 
6,000  or  7,000  acres. 

The  typical  farm  of  the  district  is  large,  from  500  or  700  acres  being  an  ordinary 
holding,  in  many  cases  1,000,  1,500,  and  even  2,000  acres  being  occupied.  I  visited 
two  farmers  who  occupied  each,  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  district,  nearly  3,000  acres, 
but  these  are,  of  course,  exceptional.  Another  case  in  which  about  14,000  acres  are 
farmed  as  one  undertaking  can  scarcely  be  included  in  the  same  category.  The 
holdings  on  one  estate  were  stated  to  be  as  follows  : — 1,700  acres,  1,300  acres,  1,100 
acres,  two  at  1,000  acres  each,  700  acres  and  500  acres,  the  whole  estate  thuft  consisting 
of  seven  farms  at  an  average  of  a  little  more  than  1,000  acres  each. 

7.  I  am,  unfortimately,  not  able  to  give  the  figures  of  crop  acreage  and  live  stock 
for  the  precise  district  covered  by  this  Report,  but  in  Appendix  A.  1  I  collate  such 
statistics  as  I  have  been  able  to  obtain.  I  have  extracted  from  the  pubUshed 
Agricultural  Returns  the  figures  for  the  county  of  Wilts  referring  to  the  years  1881 
and  1893  respectively,  and  appended  thereto  are  figures,  supplied  by  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  which  relate  to  that  part  of  Wiltshire  which  is  comprised  in  the  South- 
ampton "  Collection  "  of  the  Inland  Revenue.  This  covers  a  considerable  portion  of 
South  Wilts,  and  includes  a  certain  part  of  the  Salisbury  Plain  district,  of  which, 
indeed,  in  its  main  features,  it  is  characteristic. 

Taking  the  second  series  of  figures  as  representing  the  district  it  will  be  seen  that 
about  57  per  cent,  of  the  total  cultivated  area  is  under  the  plough.  Wheat  now 
occupies  less  than  one-third  of  the  com  land,  being  exceeded  (for  the  first  time  in 
1893)  by  barley.  Oats  are  almost  as  important  a  crop  as  wheat,  and  indeed,  the 
three  chief  cereals  are  curiously  near  an  equality  of  area.  In  Wiltshire,  as  a  whole, 
for  which  the  figures  cover  a  longer  period,  it  will  be  seen  that  oats  have  appreciably 
increased  since  1881,  while  wheat  and  barley  have  decreased  by  about  one-fourth.  The 
figures  indicate,  undoubtedly,  the  steady  growth  of  permanent  pasture,  and  they  also  show 
the  important  position  held  by  clover  and  rotation  grasses.  Sainfoin  layers,  it  may  be 
observed,  are  included  among  the  latter,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  figures  do 
not  separately  distinguish  this  special  feature  of  the  district.  The  extent  of  orchards 
is  noteworthy,  but  the  acreage  under  small  fruit  scarcely  represents  the  Salisbury 
Plain  district  fairly. 

As  regards  live  stock  the  most  striking  feature  is  the  reduction  in  the  number  of 
sheep,  which  is  largely  attributable  to  the  special  circumstances  of  the  season  of 
1893.  Equally  significant  is  the  fall  in  the  number  of  cattle,  and  especially  of  cows 
juid  young  stock.     The  depletion  of  the  herds  of  pigs  has  been  very  great  in  the  two 
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years,  1891-93.  Taking  the  county  at  large  the  increase  of  cattle  and  the  diecrease  of 
sheep  since  1881  is  very  noteworthy,  as  showing  the  extension  of  dairying,  to  which 
repeated  allusion  is  nmde  in  this  Report. 

8.  Com  growing  and  sheep  l^reeding  have  hitherto  been  the  main  objects,  but  dairying  Farmmg  of 
must  now  be  added  as  a  highly  important  branch  of  the  farming  of  many  parts  of  the  aistrict 
district.  Wheat  and  barley  are  the  corn  crops  most  suited  to  the  district,  but  there  is  a 
tendency  to  sow  oats  in  place  of  wheat.  In  fair  seasons  good  malting  barley  can  be 
grown.  The  four-course  system  prevails,  the  general  practice  being  to  take  barley  after 
wheat  followed  by  two  green  crops.  Variations  of  the  four-course  system  which  may 
be  mentioned  as  being  practised  are  the  following  : — 

(a.)  iy  wheat ;  ii,  barley ;  iii^  seeds ;  iVy  seeds. 

(6.)  iy  wheat ;  it,  barley  ;  m,  half  seeds,  half  tares ;  iVy  swedes  and  other  sheep  food. 

(c.)  iy  wheat ;  n,  barley  ;  m,  seedes  or  vetches ;  iVy  roofe. 

(d.)  iy  wheat ;  w,  barley ;  m,  seeds ;  iVy  roots. 

On  the  "  bake  *'  land  the  practice  with  some  is  to  take  pats  and  roots  alternately,  but 
more  commonly  to  keep  it  in  four  or  five  years  ley.  Sainfoin  is  largely  grown  and  is 
considered  a  great  "  stand-by  "  for  the  sheep.  A  sainfoin  layer  will  stand  for  10  or  12 
years,  but  the  same  land  will  not  take  sainfoin  again  for  a  long  period.  The'sheep  are  Class  of 
the  pride  of  the  district,  and  very  justly  so  for  some  of  the  best  flocks  in  the  kingdom  ^*^^* 
are  kept  there.  Hampshire  Downs  are  the  almost  universal  breed.  The  flocks  are 
large,  several  farmers  lambing  down  1,000  ewes  or  more.  This,  of  course,  necessitates 
a  large  breadth  of  green  crops  being  grown.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  sheep  were 
in  many  cases  being  folded  on  the  water  meadows  by  day,  going  on  the  arable  land  by 
night. 

The  cattle  of  the  district  are  mostly  of  a  shorthorn  character.  They  are  kept  largely 
for  the  dairy,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  grazing  done  in  the  rich  valley  land.  The 
pigs  are  generally  Berkshires. 

The  farm  horses  are  of  a  useful  class,  having  been  improved  of  late  years  by  the 
introduction  of  shire  stallions.  Oxen  are  still  used  for  ploughing  to  some  extent,  and  I 
saw  teams  at  work  on  two  or  three  of  the  farms  visited. 

9;  A  fairly  typical  farm  visited  in  the  south  of  the  district  is  759  acres  in  extent,  A  typical 
divided  as  follows : —  fi^rm. 

Arable  ------ 

Paiiture     -  - 

Down  pasture   -  -  -  - 

Water  meadow     -  -  -  .  . 

Wood    -  -  .  - 

Withy  bed 

Orchard 

Homestead,  cottages,  &c. 

Total 

The  farm  is  held  on  a  yearly  tenancy.  The  tithe  is  145Z.,  now  paid,  of  course,  by 
the  landlord.  The  rates  in  1892-3  amounted  to  67Z.  lis.  lOd.  The  estate  agreement 
(see  Appendix  D.  1)  applies  with  the  omission  of  the  clause  as  to  cropping.  The  farm  lies 
well  and  conveniently,  the  water  meadows, — some  of  the  finest  which  I  saw  in  the 
district,  ^ad  carrying  at  the  time  of  my  visit  an  extraordinary  crop  of  grass — being  in 
the  bottom  of  the  valley  in  front  of  the  house,  and  the  homestead  standing  at  the  foot 
of  the  slope  up  which  the  farm  runs  gradually  on  to  the  down  behind.  The  tillage  land 
is  light  and  easily  workable,  growing  as  a  rule  good  crops  of  barley.  The  four-course 
shift  is  adopted,  two  com  crops  followed  by  two  green  crops.  The  sheep  on  the  farm 
comprised  at  the  time  of  my  visit  470  ewes  and  220  dry  sheep,  all  Hampshire  Downs. 
There  were  60  head  of  shorthorn  cattle,  22  being  cows  and  the  rest  young  stock.  All  the 
milk  from  the  dairy  is  sent  away.  About  60  pigs  are  kept.  In  addition  to  the  horses 
oxen  are  used  on  the  farm,  a  team  being  at  work  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  About  60Z,  per 
annum  is  spent  on  artificial  manure,  mostly  superphosphate,  but  top  dressings  are  not 
beUeved  in.  About  30  acres  of  arable  land  were  laid  down  to  grass  a  few  years  ago, 
but  they  have  recently  been  given  up  in  a  slight  re-adjustment  of  the  farm.  The 
homestead  and  buUdings  are  admirable  and  the  cottages  first  class,  some  of  them  being 
M  good  as,  if  not  better  than,  any  I  saw  in  the  course  of  my  inquiry. 
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Rftm-breed-        10.  Some  of  the  most  famous  flocks  of  Hampshire  Down  sheep  are  in  this  district, 
^-C-  and  the  prices  made  by  the  chief  breeders  for  the  sale  and  letting  of  pedigree  rams  and 

ram  lambs  foim  a  material  item  in  the  year's  balance  sheet.  In  1893  one  breeder  sold 
60  ram  lambs  by  auction  at  an  average  of  SI.  IQs.  6d.  apiece,  another  sold  100  rams 
and  ram  lambs  at  9/.  each,  and  another  15  rams  and  ram  lambs  at  91.  98.  Prices  such 
as  these  are,  however,  only  made  by  a  few  breeders  who  have  succeeded  in  getting  and 
maintaining  a  high  reputation  for  their  flocks.  Ram-breeding,  in  fact,  as  one  of  the 
most  successful  exponents  of  the  art  informed  me,  "pays  for  a  few  if  they  can 
get  the  best.'*  It  means  very  heavy  outlay,  and  unless  good  prices  are  made  may 
involve  loss  instead  of  profit,  the  risk  of  this  being  considerable  owing  to  the  increasing 
number  of  breeders  and  the  consequent  over-supply  of  rams. 


Mr.  Little's 
closer  iptioD. 


III.— The  Situation  in  1881. 

11.  Mr.  W,  0.  Little,  who  reported  on  the  county  of  Wiltshire  to  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Agriculture  in  1881,  gave  a  vivid  account  of  the  deplorable  effects  of  the 
depression  then  existing.     I  take  the  following  extracts  from  his  report : — 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  every  visit  I  have  made  to  this  county  has  more  and  more 
convinced  me  that  depression  is  greater  there  than  anywhere  else  in  my  district  of  10 
counties.  In  the  centre  of  this  locality,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Devizes,  may  be  found 
the  most  patent  and  unmistakeable  evidences  of  agricultural  distress.  Here  are  several 
farms  containing  many  hundreds  of  acres  of  more  than  average  natural  fertility,  which 
are  uncultivated,  or  to  use  a  local  expression,  *  lying  to  lark  leaze,'  some  of  the  land 
having  been  untouched  since  Michaelmas  1878.  xt  may  be  said  that  this  is  no  positive 
proof  of  depression,  but  it  is  at  least  presumptive  evidence,  and  taken  in  connexion 
with  other  facts  it  clearly  demonstrates  a  vast  change  in  the  conditions  under  which 
agriculture  has  now  to  be  carried  on,  a  great  want  of  confidence  in  the  *  future  of 
farming,'  and  a  consequent  absence  of  any  demand  for  that  which  was  a  few  years  ago 
so  keenly  sought  after. 

*'  1  have  spoken  before  of  the  Pewsey  Vale  as  far-famed  for  the  fertility  of  its  land. 
I  am  told  that  not  long  since  it  was  thought  a  great  favour  to  get  the  offer  of  a  farm  in 
this  district.  The  farmers  were  called  *  the  squires  of  Pewsey.'  Many  of  the  farms 
are  very  large,  some  of  them  more  than  2,000  acres.  When  I  last  visited  the  Vale  I 
was  told  :    '  It  is  about  12  miles  from  Devizes  to  Pewsey,  and  there  are  two  roads. 

*  You  may  take  which  way  you  like,  and  there  is  not  a  farm  you  will  pass   that  you 

*  might  not  have  for  holding  up  your  hand.'  Allowing  for  a  good  deal  of  exaggeration 
in  this  statement  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  several  farms  are  without  tenants,  some 
altogether  uncultivated.  Many  tenants  have  only  been  kept  by  very  large  reductions 
in  the  rent,  amounting  in  some  cases  to  more  than  50  per  cent." 

Mr.  Little  went  on  to  say  that  if  he  had  to  select  a  district  where  the  outward  and 
visible  signs  of  depression  were  most  conspicuously  displayed  it  would  be  the  Pewsey 
Vale  and  immediate  neighbourhood.  He  stated  that  he  had  private  information  from 
men  who  might  be  implicitly  relied  upon  as  to  individual  cases  in  which  large  fortunes 
had  been  sacrificed  in  the  previous  five  or  six  years. 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  statements  refer  mainly  to  the  condition  of  affairs  in 
the  Pewsey  Vale  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Devizes,  but  Mr.  Little  added  that  although 
evidence  of  distress  seemed  to  abound  more  there  than  in  some  other  parts  of  the 
county  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  in  other  localities  the  strain  upon  the  farmers' 
resources  and  also  upon  landlords  had  been  very  severe. 

I  may  mention  that  one  witness  stated  to  me  that  his  father  was  farming  4,000  acres 
in  1879,  and  lost  4,000^.  in  that  year. 


IV. — The  Depression  since  1881 — its  causes. 

Low  prices.  12.  The  South  Wilts  Chamber  of  Agriculture  when  asked  to  name  the  cause  of  the 
depression  answered  unanimously  '*  low  prices."  At  the  Market  Lavington  meeting 
two  speakers  gave  the  same  reply,  with  the  assent  of  those  pi*esent.  Practically  every 
witness  agreed  that  the  primary  cause  of  the  depression  was  the  continued  low  prices 
for  the  staple  products  of  the  farm,  especiaUy  com,  sheep,  and  wool.  Dairy  produce 
has  also  fallen,  and  Mr.  S.  W.  Farmer,  who  occupies  about  14,000  acres  on  the  east  and 
north-east  of  the  district,  stated  that  the  "  gross  returns  from  milk  alone  are  less  than 
•*  six  or  eight  years  ago  by  a  sum  equal  to  the  total-amount  of  rent  paid." 
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13.  The  following  are  the  prices  per  quarter  of  the  three  cereal  crops  returned  at  Prices  of 
Warminster  Market  in  the  years  1880,  1888,  and  1893  respectively :—  """" 


com. 


It  will  be  seen  that  since  1880  wheat  in  Wiltshire  has  fallen 33*3  per  cent.,  barley  20-3 

ger  cent.,  and  oats  156  per  cent.     At  the  two  other  returning  markets  of  the  district, 
alisbury  and  Devizes,  the  prices  in  1888  and  1893  were  as  follows :— 


Year. 

Wheat 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Salisbury.        j         Deyixes. 

1 

SaHsburjr. 

Deviies. 

Salisbury. 

Devises. 

1888  - 

4r.    c/. 
33     6 

s.     d, 
33     2 

8.     d. 
28     4 

*.     d. 
29  10 

S.     d. 
16     3 

8.       d. 

17    3 

1893      . 

26  11 

26    5 

25  11 

26     6 

18     9 

19     1 

The  rise  in  the  price  of  oats  within  the  past  five  years  is  noticeable  here  as  in  the 
former  table,  but  this  does  not  compensate  for  the  heavy  fall  in  wheat  and  barley. 

14.  A  large  farmer  in  the  southern  part  of  the  district  furnished  me  from  the  books  Record  of 
of  his  farm,  which  had  been  in  the  occupation  of  his  father  and  grandfather  before  him,  prices, 
with  a  record  of  crops  and  prices  for    the   last  40  years,  which  appears   in  full  in  l^^^^- 
the  Appendix.     The  following    are    the    mean  prices  per  quarter  realised  for  wheat  Appendix 
and  barley  in  quinquennial  periods  during  the  last  40  years. 


C.  1. 


Year. 


1854-58 
1859-63 
1864-68 
1869-73 

1874-78 
1879-83 
1884-88 
1889-93 


Wheat. 


Barley. 


3  2 
2  11 
2  13 
2  14 
2  7 
2  2 
1  12  6 
1   11     0 


i.  d, 
9  10 
8  7 
2  3 
1  10 
1  18  1 
1  8  1 
1  9  0 
1     7     5 


Here  again  it  will  be  observed  that  the  fall  has  been  much  more  marked  in  the  case 
of  wheat  than  in  that  of  barley,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  district  is  one 
which  produces  good  samples  of  maltiug  barley.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  average  prices  only  represent  the  quantity  sold.  In  the  case  of  barley  these  may 
be  quite  misleading  as  representing  the  return  per  acre  of  the  crop.  Buyers  of  English 
barley  become  year  by  year  more  and  more  exacting  as  to  quality.  This  means  that 
the  proportion  of  the  total  crop  actually  sold  becomes  less  and  less,  because,  speaking 
broadly,  unless  a  sample  of  barley  is  sold  for  malting,  it  is  probably  not  sold  at  all, 
but  fed  to  stock  at  home.  The  average  prices  of  oats  are  not  given,  as  only  small 
quantities,  and  in  some  years  none  at  all,  were  sold.  The  figures  will,  however,  be 
found  in  the  Appendix.  As  regards  wool,  it  is  also  difficult  to  give  averages,  as  it  was 
sold  at  irregular  intervals.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  by  reference  to  the  table  in  the 
Appendix  that  whereas  in  18S1  it  made  la.  2.^rf.  per  lb.,  and  prior  to  that  year  had 
never  fallen  below  \b.  \d.  (in  1869),  and  had  reached  as  high  as  2».  (in  1863),  within 
the  past  13  years  it  has  never  made  more  than  Is.,  and  in  1892  it  fell  as  low  as  ^\d. 
for  ewe,  and  l\d.  for  lamb  wool.  On  a  farm  such  as  that  to  which  these  figures  refer, 
where  some  1,200  or  1,300  sheep  are  shorn  annually,  it  will  readily  be  seen  how 
considerable  a  sum  a  drop  of  3<i.  or  4rf.  per  lb.  in  wool  may  amount  to. 

15.  In  another  table  in  the  Appendix  I  give  the  figures  for  each  of  the  years  1854-94  Record  of 
of  outgoings  in  respect  of  rent  and  taxes,  labour,  seeds  and  cake,  and  manures  for  the  ?gl^^|** 
same  farm.     The  accounts  supplied  to  me  gave  the  total  figures,  but  I  have  worked  j^ppen^ix 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON   AGRICULTURE: 


Cost  of 
production 
per  acre. 


them  out  in  each  case  to  the  amount  per  acre,  as  owing  to  changes  in  the  acreage  of 
the  farm  they  were  not  otherwise  comparable.  The  following  table  shows  the  results 
in  a  condensed  form,  taking  the  mean  averages  for  quinquennial  periods  to  1888,  and 
for  the  four  years  subsequently  : — 


Tear. 

Rent,  Bates,  and  Taxes. 

Labour. 

Seeds,  Corn,  and  Cake. 

Manures. 

£    t.    d. 

£     $.     d. 

£    t.     d. 

«.     d. 

1854-58 

1     6     6 

1     4  10| 

0     7  11} 

5     5^ 

1869-63 

1     7    7 

1     4  11 

0  16    0} 

5  10 

1864-68 

1     5    4 

1     7    2i 

1    5    3 

7    4} 

1869-73 

1     5    6 

1    8    6 

0  19    Q\ 

6    Of 

1874-78 

1    6    01 

1     8    5i 

1    5  10 

6    6 

1879-83 

1     1     2 

15       1; 

1    0    2\ 

3    1 

1884-«8 

0  18    8| 

1    2    0 

1    5    2 

3  10 

1889-92 

0  12    2^ 

0  18    9^ 

0  16    9^ 

2    4 

It  will  be  seen  that,  comparing  the  period  1854-58  with  the  period  1889-92,  the 
outgoings  per  acre  under  these  heads  have  fallen  by  22  per  cent.,  while  if  the  period 
1879-83  be  taken  the  fall  is  28  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fall  in  prices,  com- 
paring similar  periods,  as  shown  by  the  accounts  referred  to  in  paragraph  14  has  been 
as  follows : — 


Fall  of  Prices  in  1889-98  as  compared  with 


Wheat,  per  qr. 
Barley      „ 
Wool,  per  lb. 


1854-58. 


51  per  cent. 
9 
38 


n 

» 


1879-88. 


28  per  cent. 

3 
33 


n 


As  regards  sheep,  it  is  difficult  to  reduce  the  figures  given  to  fair  averages,  but  it 
will  be  seen  that  there  has  been  a  rise  in  price  as  compared  with  the  "  fifties,"  but  a 
considerable  fall  as  compared  with  1879-83. 

The  reduction  in  the  price  of  feeding  stufis  since  1881  was  put  by  a  large  farmer  as 
follows,  based  on  his  own  experience : — 

£     8. 
Linseed  cake,  from      -  -  -  -     12    0 

Decorticated  cotton  cake,  from   -  -         -       8  15 

Undecorticated         „  „  -  -       6  10 

Maize,  from         -  -  -  -        -       1  16 

The  following  calculation  of  the  cost  per  acre  of  the  chief 
given  me  by  a  farmer  of  large  experience  to  whose  arithmetical  ability  I  am  indebted 
in  various  parts  of  this  report : — 


d.      £ 

0  to  9  per  ton. 

0   „   7 

0    „  5 

0   „   1  per  qr. 

crops  of  the  farm  was 


Rent. 

Bates  and 
Taxes. 

Seed. 

Manure. 

Laboor. 

Crop. 

Use  of  Horses 
and  Machines 
for  cultivating, 
harresting,  and 
preparing  for 

Men's 
Wages. 

Total. 

Roots 
Clover 

Wheat  or  oats 
Barley 

8.     d. 

12    6 
12    Cy 
12    6 
12     6 

s,     d. 
1     9 
1     9 
1     9 
1     9 

$.    d. 

2  0 
10    0 

7  0 
10    6 

£     8,     d, 
10     0 

0     6     0 

£    s.    d. 
3     5     0 
0  10     0 
2  17     0 
2     2     0 

£    s.    d, 
0    9     0 

0  15     0 

1  17     0 
1     0    0 

£    s,    d. 

5  10     3 
2     9     3 

6  0    3 
4    6    9 

Other  causes 
of  the 
depression. 


16.  In  addition  to  the 


of  a  reduction 


primary  cause  ot  a  reauction  in  prices,  other  causes  were 
suggested  to  me  as  conducing  to  at  least  accentuate  the  depression  since  1881.  Mr. 
J.  E.  Rawlence,  a  valuer  of  long  and  wide  experience,  who  is  also  a  large  farmer,  stated 
that  neither  the  seasons  nor  the  crops  are  so  good  now  taking  one  year  with  another 
as  they  were  in  the  sixties  and  seventies.  As  regards  the  former  he  specially  men- 
tioned the  frequent  recurrence  of  summer  frosts  which,  he  said,  used  hardly  to  be 
known.     He  thought  that  there  is  double  the  amount  of  artificial  feeding  that  thwe 
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used  to  be  ;  that,  in  fact,  the  present  race  of  farmers  feed  far  higher  than  their  pre- 
decessors, and  that  nevertheless,  there  is  not  so  much  "  proof  "  in  the  stuff  grown.  I 
asked  other  experienced  men  whether  the  quality  of  the  produce  of  the  farm  is  on  the 
average  as  good  as  it  was,  and  while  opinions  varied  on  the  point,  others  besides  Mr. 
Rawlence  agree  in  the  view  that  for  some  reason  or  other  which  it  is  diflficult  to 
discover,  the  quality  does  show  si^ns  of  deterioration.  It  is  not,  as  Mr.  Rawlence 
points  out,  because  farming  is  less  high,  but  whether  it  be  due  to  deficiency  of  sun- 
shine, or  to  gradual  exhaustion  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  by  "  whipping  '*  it  with 
artificial  manures,  there  is  certainly  an  impression  among  some  thoughtful  an"d 
experienced  farmers  that,  as  expressed  above,  there  is  not  so  much  "  proof  *'  in  the 
produce  of  the  soil  now  a»  there  was  20  or  30  years  ago.  Then  again,  it  was  com- 
plained that  labour  was  less  efficient ;  that,  as  one  witness  put  it,  "  it  takes  five  men  to 
do  what  three  used  to  do." 

17.  Mr.  E.  A.  Rawlence,  of  the  firm  of  Rawlence  and  Squarey,  considered  the 
depression  to  be  due  mainly  to  four  causes,  viz.,  {a)  free  trade;  (b)  unfavourable 
seasons ;  (c)  preferential  railway  rates  ;  {d)  influence  of  the  middleman  in  the  market. 
As  regards  unfavourable  seasons  he  makes  the  following  remarks  in  a  communication 
which  he  sent  to  me  :— 

'*  Tn  regard  to  unfavourable  seasons  I  believe  they  are  a  larger  factor  in  the  present 
agricultural  depression  than  has  been  generally  recognised.  The  past  decade  has  been 
peculiarly  marked  by  periods  of  droughts  and  deluges,  which  have  come  upon  us  at 
exceptionally  unsuitable  periods  of  the  season,  thus  excellent  prospects  of  com  and  hay 
crops  have  been  ruined  by  wet  harvests,  or  the  proper  growth  and  development  of  the 
young  crops  injured  by  early  droughts  and  frosts.  The  dislocation  of  farming 
operations  and  the  expense  entailed  thereby  to  the  farmer,  has  unfortunately  been 
most  serious,  and  (joming  on  the  top  of  depressed  markets  has  undoubtedly  produced 
disastrous  result-s." 

18.  The  following  answer  by  a  large  farmer  in  the  heart  of  the  district  is,  I  think,  Season  of 
fairly  representative : —  l^^^- 

Q.  What  are  the  causes  of  the  depression  ? — A.  The  primary  cause  is  the  low  prices 
of  all  staple  products,  especially  com,  sheep,  and  wool ;  the  depression  is  temporarily 
aggravated  by  the  drought  of  last  year,  the  shortness  of  keep,  and  exceptionally  low 
price  of  stock. 

I  give  in  the  Appendix  a  table  compiled  from  records  placed  at  my  disposal  by  Mr,  Appendix 
Wm.  Stratton,  showing  the  rainfall  month  by  month  for  1893,  at  the  various  stations  A..  3. 
in  the  Salisbury  Plain  District.     The  following  figures  give  the  general  results  : — 

Inches. 

Average  annual  rainfall  in  10  years  preceding  1893  in  Wilts  -  -     2946 

Rainfall  in  1893  in  Wilts      -  .  .  .  .    2572 

„  „     ;in  Salisbury  Plain  District    -  -  -  -    26*  13 

„  „      at  station  of  highest  record  in  district  (Rye  Hill)      -     29-94 

„  „      at  station  of  lowest  record  in  district  (Winterslow)  -     22-09 

It  will  be  seen  that  while  there  was  a  marked  deficiency  of  rainfall  in  the  district,  it 
was  not  greater,  but  rather  less  than  in  other  parts  of  the  county,  and  that  the  rainfall 
was  very  unequally  distributed.  On  the  western  side  of  the  Plam  there  was  very  much 
more  rain  than  on  the  eastern  side,  as  is  shown  by  the  difference  of  7*85  inches 
between  the  quantity  registered  at  Rye  Hill  and  that  registered  at  Winterslow.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  on  the  light  chalk  soils  of  the  district,  a  few  weeks' 
drought  may  occasion  great  loss  and  inconvenience  for  which  no  subsequent  rainfall 
can  bring  compensation.  On  farms  where  a  large  flock  is  carried,  such  a  failure  of 
grass  and  fodder  crops  as  characterised  the  spring  and  early  summer  of  last  year, 
means  an  enormous  outlay  for  purchased  food.  Followed  as  this  was  by  its  natural 
consequence,  a  collapse  of  the  sheep  trade,  it  is  easy  to  believe  the  statement  made  to 
me  by  an  occupier  of  1,600  acres  to  the  effect  that  many  farmers  lost  in  1893  a  sum 
equal  to  the  whole  of  their  rent.  Another  witness,  occupying  750  acres,  stated  that 
"  every  farmer  lost  heavily  last  year."  This  witness  observed  that  his  brother  who 
farms  near  him  "  did  not  get  enough  barley  to  provide  seed  for  the  next  crop." 

The  produce  returns  given  in  the  Appendix  show  the  extent  to  which  the  crops  Appendix 
failed  in  the  district.     The  total  yield  of  the  three  main  cereals  was  1,444,224  bushels  -^-  ?• 
in  1892,  and  only  1,106,411  bushels  in  1893,  showing  a  reduction  of  about  24  per  cent. 

19.  That  stock  not  only  did  not  pay  but  involved  heavy  loss  last  year  is  obvious,  but  Loss  by 
one  witness  of  very  large  practical  experience  advanced  the  proposition  that  stock  stock-keep- 
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per  S6  never  do  pay,  with  the  exception  of  dairy  cows.  When  the  most  prevalent 
advice  to  fanners  generally  is  to  "  keep  more  stock "  this  dictum  seems  a  little 
startling.  It  was  given  by  way  of  pointing  the  moral  of  the  season  of  1893,  the 
contention  being  that  farmers  were  as  a  rule  over-stocked,  that  sheep  are  most  expen- 
sive to  keep  and  are  only  a  means  of  manuring  the  land,  the  return  having  to  be  looked 
for  in  the  com  crops.  "  It  is  impossible,''  said  this  witness,  "  to  farm  without  stock, 
"  but  taken  by  themselves  they  don't  pay.  Farmers  must  go  back  to  the  old  system 
**  of  not  over-stocking,  and  then  they  will  not  suffer  so  much  from  *  pinches '  such  as 
**  that  of  last  year,  by  reason  of  shortness  of  keep." 


BeductioQS 
of  rent. 


Appendix 
C.3. 


V. — Effects  of  the  Depression. 

20.  In  reply  to  a  general  question  as  to  the  extent  of  the  reductions  of  rent  made  in 
the  district  since  1881,  the  following  answers  may  be  quoted  : — 

(a.)  Speakers  at  Meeting  of  South  Wilts  Chamber  of  Agricultwre. — (1)  30  to  50  per  cent. ; 
(2)  30  to  50  per  cent. ;  50  to  60  per  cent,  (on  down  farms) ;  (3)  30  to  50  per  cent. ; 
(4)  50  per  cent,  (in  Warminster  XJnion) ;  (5)  over  50  per  cent,  (on  Salisbury  Plain), 

(b.)  Earl  of  Pembroke's  Agent — 10  per  cent,  in  1881  up  to  1892,  when  further 
remission  of  20  per  cent,  was  made  (on  Lord  Pembroke's  estate). 

(c.)  Lord  Seytesbury's  Agent. — ^An  average  of  60  per  cent. 

(d.)  Mr.  W.  H.  Long's  Agent. — 50  per  cent,  since  1879. 

(e.)  Mr.  Harry  Oreen^  Salterton.^SO  to  70  per  cent.  (Amesbury  Union). 

(t.)  Mr.  James  Flowery  Ghilmark. — 30  to  50  per  cent.  (Tisbury  Union). 

(g.)  Mr.  G.  Penruddockey  Gompton  Pan'k. — Most  of  the  rents  have  been  permanently 
reduced,  and  per-centages  on  the  reduced  rents  varying  from  10  to  25  per  cent,  have 
been  remitted  according  to  seasons. 

(h.)  Mr.  J.  Ca/rpenter^  Burcombe. — 30  to  40  per  cent. 

(i.)  Mr.  Gary  Coles,  Winterboume  Stoke. — 30  to  60  per  cent. 

(k.)  Mr.  J.  E.  BawlencBy  Salisbury. — 20  to  40  per  cent. ;  even  to  75  per  cent,  in 
exceptional  cases. 

(1.)  Mr.  S.  W.  Farmer^  Little  Bedwyn, — 50  per  cent.,  up  to  67  and  even  75  per  cent, 
in  special  cases. 

The  following  examples  were  among  those  given  me  by  various  witnesses  of  the  fall 
of  rent  on  particular  farms  : — 


Acreage  of 
Farm, 

Rent  in  1881. 

Present  Rent. 

Decrease  per 
Cent. 

Remarks. 

£ 

£ 

1,600 

1,000 

600 

40 

Ten  years'  lease  expired  1893.  Reduced  to  800/. 
in  1890. 

1,000 

800 

360 

'    55 

Tenant  gave  notice  and  no  new  tenant  offered. 

1,020        ' 

570 

300 

48 

500/.  spent  on  buildings  and  500/.  on  fences  by 
landlord. 

555 

470 

270 

43 

New  buildings  erected.  Was  half  arable,  now  all 
grass. 

400 

550 

300 

46 

Used  to  have  200  acres  arable,  now  only  40, 

430 

400 

220 

45 

1,730 

1,300 

700 

46 

Kedueed  to  1,100/.  in  1883,  and  to  900/.  in  1890. 
Abatement  of  100/.  in  1893. 

470 

400 

200 

50 

1,000 

1,100 

570 

48 

These  are  not  specially  selected  cases,  but  are  for  the  most  part  the  figures  given  by 
witnesses  for  their  own  farms.  Putting  them  together  they  show  an  average  reduction 
of  rent  since  1881  of  47  per  cent.  They  may  be  taken  as  fairly  representative  of  the 
sheep-rearing  and  corn-growing  farms  of  the  district.  It  would,  of  course,  be  misleading 
to  suppose  that  all  the  land  in  the  district  has  fallen  to  an  equal  extent,  for  there  is 
a  certain  quantity  in  the  valleys,  and  let  in  smaller  holdings  which  has  not  been 
so  hard  hit  as  those  containing  a  large  proportion  of  down  arable  or  down  pasture. 

A  statement  was  supplied  me  (which  I  give  in  the  Appendix)  by  an  eminent 
firm  of  land  agents,  showing  the  fall  in  rent  on  46  farms  under  their  management. 
These  belong  to  several  different  owners,  and  are  situated  in  the  southern  and  eastern 
parts  of  the  district.  It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  figures  that  the  total  rent  of 
the  7,463  acres  represented  was  9,901Z.  in  1881  and  7,085Z.  15^.  in  1893,  showing  a 
fall  of  28'5  per  cent.  The  reduction  was  considerably  above  this  on  the  larger 
holdings.     The  two  estates  of  13  and  23  holdings,  which  show  reductions  of  18*98  and 
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17 -89  per  cent,  respectively  (exclusive  of  further  abatements  within  the  last  two  years)  are 
not  only,  as  will  be  observed  small  farms,  but  are  situate  at  the  south-western  comer 
of  the  county,  and  are  practically  outside  the  district  to  which  this  report  refers.  The 
farms  denoted  as  A,  B,  G,  H,  I,  and  J  are  typical  Salisbury  Plain  holdings,  and  on  these 
it  will  be  observed  the  reductions  of  rent  range  from  31*78  per  cent,  to  56*68  per  cent, 
with  further  additional  allowances  or  abatements  in  each  case. 

One  instance  mentioned  to  me  was  that  of  a  farm  of  1,260  acres,  which  was  let  in 
1874  at  1,350/.,  and  is  now  let  at  500Z.,  being  a  fall  of  73  per  cent.  This  has  80  acres 
of  water  meadow,  is  within  two  miles  of  a  railway  station,  and  was  described  as  a  "  fair 
average  farm  of  the  district." 

21.  One  test  of  the  relative  value  of  land  at  diflFerent  periods  is  to  be  found  in  the  Rateable 
rateable  value  of  the  various  parishes.     It  is  not  a  complete  or  accurate  test,  as  even  in  value  of 
the  most  purely  agricultural  districts  there  must  be  a  certain  amount  of  property  other  ^^^trict. 
than  farm  land  included  in  the  assessment.     A  line  of  railway,  for  instance,  running 
through  a  union  is  obviously  a  disturbing  element,  while  the  houses  in  the  villages  or 

small  towns,  other  than  farmhouses,  ought,  strictly  speaking,  to  be  eliminated.  At 
the  same  time  the  figures  of  rateable  value  are  definite  and  subject  to  these  reservations 
may  be  taken  as  a  fairly  reliable  guide. 

Li  the  Appendix  I  give  a  table  showing  for  each  parish  in  the  district  the  rateable  Appendix 
value  in  1881  and  in  1893  respectively.  Eliminating  the  town  of  Warminster,  it  will  ^*  ^• 
be  seen  that  the  gross  annual  value  as  estimated  by  the  assessment  committees  fell 
from  205,564Z.  in  1881  to  155,830Z.  in  1893,  or  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent.  Reference 
to  the  table  will  show  that  the  actual  fall  varied  considerably  in  different  parishes.  In 
some  few  cases  it  is  very  slight,  in  others  it  is  as  much  as  49  per  cent. — at  Chitteme 
AH  Saints,  in  the  heart  of  Salisbury  Plain.  In  the  Warminster  Union  as  a  whole, 
eliminating  the  towii  of  Warminster,  the  fall  was  32*9  per  cent.,  as  shown  by  the 
return  of  rateable  value.  Figures  were,  however,  supplied  me  giving  the  gross 
estimated  rental  of  all  farms  above  100  acres  in  that  union  for  the  years  1879  and  1893 
respectively,  and  these  showed  a  reduction  in  that  period  of  51  per  cent.,  thus 
indicating  that  the  figures  of  rateable  value  do  not  suflBciently  represent  the  fall  in  the 
value  of  purely  agricultural  land. 

22.  The  fall  in  the  rateable  value  of  the  Amesbury  Union  as  a  whole  was  39*4  per  Rent  as  a 
cent.     The  assessment  committee  in  this  union  do  not  take  rent  as  a  basis,  but  follow  ^*^®  ^^ 

a  valuation  made  some  25  years  ago,  from  which  uniform  reductions  have  been  since  ^^essment. 
made  at  different  periods,  amounting  in  all  to  about  40  per  cent.  This,  it  will  be  seen, 
is  practically  the  amount  of  the  reduction  made  since  1881.  The  practice  of  the 
assessment  committee  was  strongly  criticised  by  some  of  the  ratepayers,  and  on  the 
face  of  it  there  is  an  anomaly  in  estimating  the  gross  annual  vsJue  of  a  farm  at  a 
higher  sum  that  a  tenant  will  give  for  it.  The  contention  of  the  committee,  of  course, 
is  that  some  tenants  are  more  fortunate,  and  some  landlords  more  liberal,  than  others, 
and  that  where  a  man  has  succeeded  in  getting  a  farm  cheap  it  is  unfair  to  other 
ratepayers  who  may  be  paying  relatively  high  rents  that  he  should  pay  less  than  his 
fair  share  of  rates.  This  argument  has  considerable  force  when  a  union  is,  so  to 
speak,  in  the  transition  stage,  i.e.,  when  rents  are  just  beginning  to  fall,  but  when  the 
full  effects  of  the  depression  are  felt,  and  farms  are  generally  fetching  **  times  prices," 
cases  of  individual  hardship  are  very  likely  to  occur. 

23.  The  following  were  some  of  the  replies  received  from  witnesses  in  a  position  to  Pi-esent 
judge,  to  the  inquiry  as  to  what  are  the  present  average  rents  of  the  district.  rents. 

Southern  part  of  district — 
(a.)  12s.  per  acre. 
(&.)  208.  per  acre, 
(c.)  Large  hill  farms  as  low  as  5$.  9d.  per  acre.     Good  strong  bottom  land  40s. 

per  acre, 
(d.)  8s.  to  15s.  per  acre. 

Eastern  part  of  district — 

(a.)  Ball  farms  from  5s.  to  10s.  per  acre,  but  where  there  are  water  meadows  or 

pastures  it  would  be  higher. 
(6.)  About  10s.  per  acre. 

Northern  part  of  district — 
(a.)  5s.  to  15s.  per  acre. 
(fc.)  12s.  to  IL  per  acre. 
(c.)  7s.  6d.  to  15s.  per  acre  (Market  Lavington  meeting). 
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Are  reduc- 
tions of  rent 
sufficient  ? 


Effect  on 
landland's 
income. 


On  the  western  side  of  the  district  I  have  the  figures  of  the  gross  estimated  rental 
of  farms  above  100  acres  for  the  whole  of  one  union,  and  they  work  out  at  an 
average  of  9s.  lOd.  per  acre. 

One  large  farmer,  who  himself  occupied  a  farm  at  5s.  9d.  per  acre,  which  inchided 
the  interest  on  a  quantity  of  wire  fencing  put  up  by  the  landlord,  stated  that  there 
were  "  lots  of  hill  farms  let  at  5$.  per  acre." 

Another  farmer  said  he  had  just  been  offered  a  farm  of  500  acres  at  5s.  per  acre. 

Of  21  farms,  ranging  in  size  from  400  to  1,730  acres,  the  rent  per  acre  varied  from 
2s.  8rf.  in  the  lowest  to  16s.  3d.  in  the  highest  case.  Twelve  are  less  than  10s.,  five  are 
exactly  10s.,  and  four  exceed  10s. 

24.  Generally  speaking,  the  view  expressed  to  me  by  most  of  the  tenants  was  that 
landlords  had  fairly  met  the  times  by  adequate  reductions.  There  was  some  complaint 
that  this  had  not  been  the  case  on  small  holdings,  particularly  in  the  Market  Laving- 
ton  district,  but  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  deal  with  that  later  on.  As  regards  the 
ordinary  farms  of  the  plain  district  it  was  generally  admitted  that  the  reductions  had 
been  fair.  This,  however,  did  not  mean  that  they  had  been  "  sufficient,'*  and  some 
witnesses  considered  that  they  must  come  down  still  more.  One  speaker  at  the 
South  Wilts  Chamber  meeting  said  *'  further  reductions  might  be  made,  but  it  was 
"  doubtful  if  any  reduction  of  rent  on  Salisbury  Plain  could  keep  the  land  in 
"  cultivation."  One  large  farmer  said  that  "  if  the  whole  of  the  net  rent  of  his  farm 
*^  were  handed  to  him  it  would  be  of  little  use,"  a  somewhat  exaggerated  way  of 
expressing  the  common  view  that  land  rent  free  hardly  pays  for  cultivation,  and  in 
such  a  season  as  1893  means  a  heavy  loss. 

25.  Mr.  S.  W.  Farmer,  who  holds  farms  of  some  seven  or  eight  different  landlords, 
stated  that  on  a  large  proportion  of  the  land  in  the  district,  if  allowance  were  made 
for  fair  interest  on  buildings,  roads,  &c.  the  landlord  gets  no  rent  at  all  for  the  land. 
Another  farmer  cited  the  case  of  a  farm  of  800  acres,  which  contains  a  house  which 
he  estimated  to  have  cost  2,000Z.,  buildings  which  cost  2,000Z.  more,  11  cottages,  a 
windmill,  and  all  the  necessary  hatch  work  in  the  water  meadows,  and  for  all  tiie 
outlay  thus  represented  as  well  as  to  pay  tithe,  taxes,  and  maintenance,  the  landlord 
gets  a  total  rent  of  400Z.  Another  farmer  cited  his  own  case  in  illustration  of  the 
same  point.  He  pays  a  rent  of  600/.,  being  7s.  6d.  per  acre.  Out  of  the  sum  he  said 
the  landlord  has  to  pay  land  tax,  751. ;  tithe,  100/. ;  carpenters  and  masons  for 
repairs,  50/. ;  insurance  of  buildings,  51. ;  and  income  tax,  15/. ;  making  a  totji  of 
245/.,  or  nearly  half  the  gross  rent.  The  buildings  on  this  farm  are  insured  for 
4,800Z.,  and  this  would  not  suffice  to  replace  them. 

The  following  figures  giving,  for  four  years>  the  exact  per-centage  of  outgoings  on 
two  of  the  largest  estates  in  the  district,  taken  from  the  books  of  the  estates  in 
each  case,  were  supplied  to  me. 


Estate  No.  1. 

Estate  No.  2. 

t 
1890.    j 

1891. 

1892. 

1898. 

1890.' 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1.  Land  and  property  tax         -            -            -"| 

r6-8 

6-8 

6-6 

7-1 

2.  Parochial  rates               -                -                -  > 

111 

10-2 

12-6 

12-2 

.      -9 

•7 

-8 

•9 

3.  Tithe  rentcharge 

2-7 

2-6 

2-7 

1-6 

4.  Fixed    estate    charges   including    chief   and 

2-8 

•1 

2-0 

2-1 

2-4 

2-5 

2-8 

2-6 

reserved  rents. 

5.  Fire  insurance            -            -            -            - 

•3 

•2 

•2 

•2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6.  General  repairs  and  maintenance   •• 

13-8 

16-2 

18-2 

17*6 

22-5 

20-9 

29-5 

36*0 

7.  Woods  account         .            -            -            - 

4-7 

4-9 

5-5 

4-5 

2-1 

2-3 

2-5 

2-5 

8.  Management,  including  law  charges  and  pro- 
fessional fees. 

9.  Allowances  to  tenants             ... 

4-6 

4-6 

4-6 

4-7 

3-8 

3-9 

4-7 

5-0 

•2 

•5 

6-4 

11-0 

6-6 

5-5 

12-8 

20-9 

10.  Miscellaneous  estate  charges 

1-8 

1-8 

2-3 

1-3 

1-0 

2-0 

1-0 

1-1 

11.  Improvements,  charges,  employment  of  looms 

— 

— 

— 

— 

20-2 

20-9 

16-6 

18-6 

12.  Succession  duty          ...            - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1-0 

1-2 

1-0 

1-0 

87-7 

40-0 

51-8 

58-5 

70-0 

69-3 

80-5 

97-3 

Balance  available  as  income  -            -           - 

62-8 

60-0 

48-2 

46-5 

30-0 

30-7 

19-5 

2-7 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

These  figures  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  in  these  times  the  owner  of  a  large  estate 
may  not  obtain  as  actual  income  from  his  land  more  than  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  and 
in  some  cases  as  little  as  20  to  30  per  cent,  of  his  rent  roll,  while  under  exceptional 
circumstances  practically  the  whole  of  the  gross  rent  may  be  swallowed  up. 
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As  regards  Estate  No.  2,  the  expenditure  for  estate  improvements  and  succession 
duty  are  in  respect  of  liabilities  incurred  during  the  minority  of  the  present  owner. 
I  was  informed  also  that  on  this  estate  **  a  lot  of  arrears  had  been  wiped  off." 

26.  Speaking  generally  the  farm  buildings  on  the  larger  estates  may  be  described  as  Condition  of 
suflBcient  and  fairly  good.     In  many  instances  they  are  in  every  respect  excellent,  estates, 
while  on  the  other  hand  cases  may  be  found  where  they  are  very  indifferent.     The  old 
thatched  buildings  are  being  gradually  replaced,  where  they  still  exist,  by  more  modem 
structures.     The  thatching  frequently   showed  neglect,   but  this  might  be  partly 
attributable  to  the  exceptional  scarcity  of  straw  last  year.     Cottages  vary  from  the 

best  to  the  worst,  but  the  latter  as  a  rule  are  either  lifehold  or  the  property  of  small 
owners.     On  the  larger  estates  they  are  generally  good  or  at  any  rate  fair. 

27.  Some  particulars  were  given  me  of  farms  recently  sold  by  auction  in  the  district  Price  of 
which  indicate  the  present  price  of  agricultural  land.  1^^- 

(a.)  A  freehold  farm  of  295  acres  (about  three-fourths  arable,  with  good  house  and 
buildings  and  five  cottages  situated  close  to  a  railway  station  and  within  six:  miles  of  a 
market  town,  having  a  tithe  rentcharge|of  79Z.  9s.  105.,  was  sold  for  3,500Z.  or  11/.  17^. 
per  acre. 

(6.)  Another  freehold  farm  in  the  same  parish,  consisting  of  194  acres  (half  arable) 
with  buildings  and  two  cottages  but  no  house,  bearing  a  tithe  rentcharge  of  8/.  68.  6d. 
-per  annum,  was  sold  for  1,075/.,  or  51.  lis.  lOd.  per  acre. 

I  was  informed  that  for  these  two  farms  (a)  and  (b)  and  40  acres  of  additional 
land  an  offer  of  12,000/.  was  refused  ten  years  ago. 

(c.)  One  hundred  and  sixty-nine  acres  of  hill  "  bake  "  land,  arable,  and  down  pasture, 
without  house  or  buildings,  bearing  a  tithe  rentcharge  of  19/.  7s.  2(/.,  was  sold  on  a 
foreclosed  mortgage  for  660/.  or  3/.  18*.  2d.  per  acre.  At  the  same  time  the  farm- 
house and  buildings,  with  41  acres  of  land  (about  one-fourth  arable)  in  the  centre  of 
the  village,  sold  for  1,240/. 

(d.)  A  freehold  farm  of  365  acres  (190  arable)  with  house,  buildings,  and  four  cottages, 
bearing  a  tithe  rentcharge  of  55/.  10^.,  was  sold  for  2,000/.  or  5/.  9s  .7c/.  per  acre. 

(e.)  Thirty-nine  acres  of  arable  land,  with  a  tithe  of  24/,,  sold  for  400/.  or  10/.  5^.  Id. 
per  acre. 

One  owner  of  a  small  estate  of  1,500  acres,  mostly  light  hill  land  with  some  meadows, 
stated  to  me  that  he  would  be  willing  to  accept  an  offer  of  10/.  per  acre  all  round, 
including  the  buildings,  cottages,  gift  of  living,  &c.  He  had  advertised  the  estate  for 
two  years  and  only  had  one  offer. 

28.  There  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  tenant  farmers  have  lost  heavily  during  the  Losses  by 
past  10  or  15  years  in  the  Salisbury  Plain  District.     On  the  large  holdings,  which  are  farmers, 
characteristic  of  the  district,  farming  is  a  business  which  necessitates  the  employment 

of  considerable  capital.  No  doubt  in  the  "  good  times ''  money  could  be,  and  was 
made  out  of  the  land,  and  a  reasonable  return  for  capital  invested,  as  well  as  fair 
"-wages  of  management "  were  secured.  Many  farmers  were  able  to  purchase  their 
farms,  though  some  of  those  who  did  so  have  done  no  better  than  others  who  continued 
as  tenants.  One  witness  cited  four  instances,  within  his  own  knowledge,  of  farmers 
who  bought  their  farms  about  18  or  20  years  ago.  Of  these,  two  have  come  to  grief  and 
absconded,  in  one  case  the  farm  is  in  the  hands  of  the  mortgagee,  and  in  only  one 
instance  does  the  farmer  hold  on.  The  fact  is,  that  where  the  land  was  bought 
martially,  as  in  many  cases  it  would  be,  with  borrowed  money,  the  owning  farmer  has 
>een,  as  a  rule,  worse  off  in  the  hands  of  the  mortgagee  than  the  tenant  farmer  in  the 
'.  lands  of  the  landlord.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  number  of  farmers  who  have 
actually  become  bankrupt  has  greatly  increased,  but  I  heard  from  several  witnesses 
that  this  was  an  unreliable  test.  One  witness,  who  is  in  a  good  position  to  know, 
stated  that  "  the  number  of  bankruptcies  was  no  true  criterion,  as  many  farmers, 
*^  though  practically  insolvent  if  they  had  to  realise  to-day,  are  helped  to  hang  on  by 
**  their  landlords,  bankers,  and  creditors."  Another,  the  agent  to  a  large  estate,  said 
**  there  are  not  many  bankruptcies,  but  the  estate  shows  a  shortness  of  working  capital.'* 
One  young  energetic  and  thoroughly  practical  farmer,  occupying  470  acres,  said  his 
position  was  that  "  he  did  not  know  whether  to  go  out  now  or  to  stay  on  and  lose  more 
money."  Another  who  had  just  left  a  farm  of  800  acres,  which  he  and  his  forefathers 
had  occupied  for  a  century  '*  had  got  out  just  in  time  to  save  a  little  from  the  wteck.'* 
Another,  a  Devonshire  man,  who  came  into  the  district  18  years  ago,  and  has  a  farm  of 
1,100  acres  on  a  five  years'  lease,  told  me  he  should  leave  the  farm  next  year  when  his 
lease  expired,  as  "  he  has  enough  to  live  on,  and  cannot  get  as  much  for  his  money  in 
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fanning  as  he  could  if  he  invested  it.'*  Another  witness,  fanning  1,700  acres,  whose 
rent  has  been  reduced  from  l,300i.  to  700Z.,  told  me  that  up  to  1878  he  could  pay  the 
fonner  rent  and  "  do  well,"  better  than  he  could  do  now  if  he  had  the  farm  rent  free. 
Another  farmer,  occupying  2,000  acres,  at  10«,  per  acre,  stated  that  he  had  lost  200L 
in  the  past  two  years. 

29.  In  the  Appendix  I  gave  a  balance  sheet  furnished  to  me  by  the  occupier  of  a  farm 
of  over  700  acres.  It  is  good  com  and  sheep  land  with  some  excellent  water  meadows, 
and  is  very  conveniently  situated  on  a  large  estate.  I  feel  sure  from  what  I  saw  of  the 
farm  and  of  the  farmer  that  nothing  which  practical  knowledge,  ripe  experience,  and 
business  capacity  can  supply,  is  lacking  in  the  management  of  the  holcung.  It  will 
be  seen,  however,  that  the  receipts  and  expenditure  account  for  the  year  ending 
Michaelmas,  1893 — the  stock  being  kept  the  same — shows  an  actual  deficit  of 
13Z.  lis.  10^.  allowing  nothing  for  interest  on  capital  or  for  management. 

30.  I  also  give  in  the  Appendix  an  interesting  summary  of  the  accounts  of  a  farm  in 
Salisbury  Plain  District  for  each  of  the  26  years  from  1868  to  1893*  This  is  a  fann 
with  a  small  adjoining  holding,  the  extent  being  at  present  827  acres,  and  having 
varied  during  the  period  from  806  to  840  acres.  It  has  been  in  the  occupation  of  the 
present  holder  for  the  whole  period  to  which  these  accounts  refer.  He  had  previously 
had  18  years'  experience  with  his  father,  who  occupied  the  farm  for  40  years,  succeeding 
his  brother  who  held  it  for  1 1  years.   It  has  therefore  been  in  the  same  family  for  77  years. 

The  present  occupier,  who  kindly  extracted  these  figures  from  his  books  for  me, 
writes  with  respect  to  them  : — 

"  It  is  not  an  encouraging  retrospect,  and  but  for  the  private  means  which  my  father 
and  I  possessed,  we  could  not  have  lived  on  the  returns  of  the  farm. 

"  My  first  seven  years  show  a  good  result,  as  they  include  the  inflated  period  of  the 
Franco-German  War.  The  second  seven  years  include  the  disastrous  one  of  1879, 
when  nothing  was  produced,  though  a  heavy  outlay  incurred,  especially  in  feeding  stuflfe 

"  After  this  rents  began  to  fall,  but  very  insufficiently,  though  the  price  of  sheep 
somewhat  helped  the  low  price  of  com. 

"  At  the  close  of  1888,  my  lease  coming  to  an  end,  I  refused  to  renew  it,  unless  with 
50  per  cent,  reduction  on  my  original  take. 

"  The  result  of  the  last  five  years  shows  a  loss  of  about  581.  a  year,  after  crediting 
myself  with  350Z.  interest  on  7,(XX)Z.  capital  in  the  farm." 

I  have  compiled  the  following  statement  which  gives  the  profit  or  loss  on  each 
year's  account,  with  in  addition,  the  net  profit  or  loss  in  quinquennial  periods  :-r 


Tear. 

Profit. 

Loss. 

Profit  or  Loss  on  Quinquennial  Periods, 

£      s.    d. 

£     s. 

d. 

£       s.     d.        £     8.     d. 

1868 

. 

— 

176    8 

11 

"^ 

1869      - 

- 

338  19     1 

— 

1870 

363     1     5 

— 

yPrqfit  1,718     1     6  —  343  12     3  per  annum. 

1871       - 

596    2  11 

— 

1872  - 

596    7     0 

— 

1873      - 

326  10    8 

— 

1874  ' 

248  12     6 

— 

1875      - 

62    7  10 

— 

>Frqftt  1,123    7     1  =  224  13    5  per  annum. 

1876  - 

199    9  10 

— 

1877      - 

286    6    3 

— 

1878  - 

— 

175  17 

0 

< 

1879      - 

— 

1,791     1 

11 

1880  - 

— 

229  11 

1 

>Loss     1,514  18    0  =  302  19    7  per  annum. 

1881      - 

— 

362     2 

5 

1882  - 

1,043  14     5 

— 

^ 

1883      - 

256  16     2 

^ 

1884  - 

— 

551     2 

1 

1886      - 

— 

144     1 

7 

^Profit     544  16    9  -  108  19    4  per  annum. 

1886  - 

515    7    7 

^ 

1887      - 

467  16    8 

— 

1888  - 

— 

308    2 

0 

1889      - 

1,148    0  11 

— 

1890  • 

-^ 

306  19 

1 

VXow        283  12    1  =     56  14    6  per  annum. 

1891       - 

— 

860    5 

4 

1892  - 

43  13     5 

— 

1893      - 

— 

303  18 

8 

6,493     6    8 

6,209  10 

1 

__ 
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It  will  be  seen  that  in  15  out  of  the  26  years  a  profit  varying  in  amount  from 
43L  135.  5d.  to  1,148Z.  Os.  l\d.  has  been  made,  and  that  in  the  remaining  11  years  a 
loss  was  sustained,  which  varied  from  1441.  Is.  Id.  to  1,791Z.  Is.  Wd.  Thus,  on  the 
whole  period  a  net  profit  of  1,283Z.  16s.  7rf.  is  shown,  which  would  represent  an  average 
annual  profit  of  49L  7s.  Qd.  Taking  quinquennial  periods,  it  will  be  seen  that  in 
1868-72  there  was  an  average  profit  of  343Z.  12s.  3d.  per  annum,  and  in  1873-77  of 
224/.  13s.  5d.  per  annum.  It  was  then  that  the  depression  began  to  be  felt,  and  the 
period,  1878-81,  shows  an  average  loss  of  302/.  19s.  Id.  per  annum.  In  1883-87  there 
was  an  average  profit  of  108/.  19s.  4d.,  followed  in  the  next  period  by  a  loss  amounting 
to  56/.  14s.  5d.  per  annum,  while  in  1893  there  was  a  further  loss  of  303/.  18s.  8d. 
The  figures  for  individual  years  vary  greatly,  mainly,  no  doubt,  in  consequence  of 
fluctuations  in  the  price  of  stock,  but  in  some  measure  owing  to  the  fact  that  hay  and 
straw  is  carried  on  from  one  year  to  another. 

I  naturally  made  inquiry,  when  I  received  these  accounts,  as  to  whether  a  valuation 
of  the  live  and  dead  stock  was  made  each  year,  and  if  so,  whether  it  would  show  any 
marked  difference  as  between  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  period  to  which  the  figures 
relate.     The  following  reply  was  sent  me  on  this  point : — 

"  As  regards  annual  valuation,  I  do  make  an  estimate  of  my  live  stock  each  year, 
and  put  the  purchase  of  new  implements  against  the  depreciation  of  the  older  ones* 
The  result  of  this  valuation  would  land  me  with  about  300/.  worth  more  stock  at 
Michaelmas  1893  than  at  Michaelmas  1867,  but  if  I  estimated  it  at  the  low  market 
value  of  last  year,  when  sheep  and  cattle  were  so  very  low,  I  should  have  shown  500/. 
drop  on  capital.  This,  however,  would  be  now  (June  1894)  recovered  by  the  improved 
value  of  sheep  and  cattle." 

It  ought  to  be  added  in  reference  to  these  accounts,  that  the  farmer  who  supplied 
them  has  not  only  long  practical  experience,  but  exceptional  business  capacity.  I 
should  judge  that  the  results  shown  in  this  case  would  fairly  indicate  the  experience, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  of  a  considerable  number  of  farmers  occupying  the  sheep 
and  com  farms  of  the  district. 

31.  In  the  case  referred  to  in  the  last  paragraph  the  tenants'  capital  amounts  to  Farmers' 
about  8/.  7s.  Od.  per  acre.     In  another  instance,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  district,  it  capita* 
was  6/.     An  experienced  farmer  told  me  that  8/.  per  acre  was,  as  a  rule,  necessary  on 

the  farms  of  the  district.  A  landlord  put  the  amount  at  5/.  to  8Z.  per  acre.  That 
farms  are  now  taken  with  less  capital  4han  they  were  15  years  ago  was  commonly 
agreed,  but,  generally  speaking,  less  is  required.  Obviously  the  actual  amount  neces- 
sary varies  from  year  to  year  according  to  prices  at  the  time  of  entering.  One  witness 
observed  that  it  was  less  easy  to  take  farms  with  insufficient  capital  as  the  banks  are 
now  much  stricter  than  they  used  to  be. 

32.  The  number  of  changes  of  tenancy  due  to  what  may  be  termed  other  than  Changes  of 
normal  causes  varies  considerably  in  different  parts  of  the  district.     On  some  of  the  J^^^^^J  ^^ 
estates  the  depression  has  not  shown  itself  in  this  way  owing  largely  to  the  fact  that  ^*"^^^^°*- 
tenants  have  been  met  by  their  landlords.     One  witness  in  the  Amesbury  Union,  who 

is  well  able  to  speak  for  that  part  of  the  district,  stated  that  there  have  been  not  many 
changes  but  that  many  farms  are  unoccupied.  Another  witness  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  district  said  that  there  had  not  been  many  changes  of  tenancy  in  that  immediate 
neighbourhood,  but  that  on  some  estates  there  is  a  good  deal  of  land  in  hand.  Two 
other  farmers  on  the  north-east  of  the  district  stated  that  nearly  half  the  farms  had 
changed  hands  within  the  last  13  years.  One  instance  was  mentioned  to  me  of  a  farm 
of  about  600  acres,  near  Wylye,  which  had  had  six  tenants  in  the  past  20  years.  The 
rent  had  been  reduced  by  40  to  45  per  cent.,  and  now  stood  at  10s.  per  acre,  and  the 
landlord  has  spent  a  considerable  amount  on  the  building.  One  of  the  six  occupiers 
was  reputed  to  have  lost  2,000/.  in  four  years,  and  all  were  believed  to  have  lost  more 
or  less  heavily. 

33.  So  far  as  the  evidence  I  obtained  and  my  own  observation  enabled  me  to  judge,  Land  gone 
I  should  say,  speaking  of  the  district  as  a  whole,  that  the  depression  shows  itself  not  "ontof 

so  much  in  holdings  absolutely  vacant  as  in  the  fact  that  the  "  tops "  of  the  farms,  cultivation." 
i.e.,  their  worst  ends,  have  **  gone  out  of  cultivation."  This,  it  may  be  observed,  is  a 
phrase  which  is  not  always  used  in  the  same  sense  by  different  persons.  It  is  often 
used  as  applying  to  all  land  which  has  gone  from  under  the  plough,  but  in  that  sense 
it  is  frequently  inaccurate.  Mr.  Little,  in  1881,  stated  that  within  the  last  few  years 
a  large  quantity  of  the  high  *^  bake ''  land  which  had  been  broken  out  of  down  had 
been  then  laid  down  again,  and  in  some  cases  had  **  fallen  down."     This  accurately 
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of  a  £uin 
laid  down  to 
grass. 


describes  the  process  whicli  since  that  time  has  been  steadily  going  on  and  still  con- 
tinues. An  immense  area  of  maiden  down  was  broken  up  during  the  first  60  years  of 
the  century,  and  especially  during  the  second  and  sixth  decades,  when  **  war  prices '" 
of  com  prevailed.  Naturally  the  land  which  was  broken  up  last,  say,  30  or  40  years 
ago,  was  the  first  to  go  down  again  to  graps.  Mr.  William  Stratton  stated  that  from 
the  forties  to  the  seventies  there  was  **  a  rage  *'  for  breaking  up  land.  He  has  himself 
laid  down  a  large  quantity  of  poor  land  since  1878,  and  has  also  enclosed  a  consider- 
able extent  of  down  with  wire  fencing.  He  introduced  the  Blackfaced  mountain  sheep 
to  the  district  for  the  purpose  of  running  them  on  the  enclosed  down  land,  and  his 
example  has  been  followed  by  others.  He  has  also  introduced  Cheviot  sheep  with  the 
game  object.  On  another  large  hill  farm  which  I  went  over  there  was  an  enclosure  of 
300  acres,  200  acres  of  which  was  "  bake  arable,''  lately  sown  down,  on  which  Black- 
faced  sheep  were  running.  They  are  considered  better  foragers,  and  more  hardy  than 
the  Hampshire  Downs  for  these  big  elevated  enclosures  of  poor  land.  This  "  bake  " 
land,  even  when  carefully  sown  down  and  well  treated,  does  not  go  back  kindly  to 
grass.  As  was  more  than  once  said  to  me,  it  took  centuries  to  make  a  turf,  and  it  will 
take  a  generation  or  more  to  get  it  back  again.  These  are  the  cases  where  the 
occupier  makes  the  best  of  things,  so  to  speak,  and  has  the  enterprise  and  capital  to 
farm  even  the  poor  hill  land  to  the  greatest  advantage.  Some,  however,  keep  it  under 
the  plough,  but  work  it  as  little  as  possible,  letting  the  seeds  lie  for  two  or  three  years. 
And  there  is  yet  the  third  class,  who  simply  leave  it  alone  and  allow  it  to  "  lie  in  lark 
leaze,"  or  practically  derelict. 

34.  The  South  Wilts  Chamber  stated  that  the  effect  of  the  depression  was  that 
"land  had  gone  out  cf  cultivation,'*  and  the  Market  Lavington  meeting  arrived  at 
substantially  the  same  conclusion,  the  opinion  being  further  expressed  that  "  soon  aU  the 
*'  land  would  be  laid  down  to  grass"  if  present  prices  of  com  continue.  In  the  Mere 
District  I  was  informed  that  **  nearly  all  "  the  arable  land  had  been  and  was  being  laid 
down  to  grass. 

35.  An  instance  of  the  effect  of  laying  an  entire  farm  down  to  grass  may  be  men- 
tioned. It  is  a  hill  farm  of  732  acres,  of  which  20  years  ago  550  acres  were  arable. 
The  whole  is  now  grass,  and  it  is  simply  a  run  for  Blackfaced  and  Cheviot  sheep.  The 
following  statement  shows  the  outgoings  in  1893  as  compared  with  1874  as  given  by 
the  tenant  at  each  period.     The  farm  has  changed  hands  in  the  interval : — 


Effect  on 
labourers. 


Rent*       -  - 

Labour         -  -  - 

Tithes       -  -  - 

Rates  .  .  - 

Taxes 

Tradesmen,  including  manures 

House 

Sundries 


1874. 


2,010 


1898. 


£ 

£. 

650 

160 

700 

110 

105 

75 

90 

25 

15 

10 

250 

20 

100 

— 

100 

— 

400 


There  are  eight  cottages  on  the  farm,  all  of  which  used  to  be  occupied ;  now  all  but 
two  are  tenantless,  only  two  men  (a  head  shepherd  and  his  helper)  being  employed  on 
the  farm.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  labour  bill  has  been  reduced  from  700Z.  to  llOZ. 
The  present  tenant  lives  on  another  farm,  and  would  probably  not  occupy  this  holding 
except  in  conjunction  with  his  other  land. 

36.  The  reduction  of  the  breadth  of  land  under  the  plough  in  any  district  whether 
by  land  carefully  laid  down  to  grass  or  by  land  allowed  to  "  fall  down  *'  has  far- 
reaching  effects.  Its  most  obvious  result  is  the  diminution  of  the  number  of  labourers 
employed.  In  the  instance  cited  in  paragraph  35,  where  a  farm  is  converted  from 
corn-growing  into  a  sheep-run,  this  result  is,  of  course,  seen  in  its  most  aggravated  form. 
Where  dairying  takes  the  place  of  corn-growing  the  lessening  of  the  labour  bill,  though 
considerable,  is  not  so  great. 


*  The  figures  given  as  rent  are  not  the  amounts  actually  paid,  which  in  each  year  were  less  than  stat^, 
as  by  agreement  with  the  landlord  the  tenant  in  each  case  undertook  to  do  certain  improvements  for  which  a 
specified  allowance  of  rent  was  made.     The  «*  rent"  is  therefore  **  estimated  value." 
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I  propose  to  summarise  the  evidence  laid  before  me  as  regards  the  labourers'  present 
position  in  a  subsequent  section  of  the  report,  but  I  not^  here  the  fact  that  a  salient 
effect  of  the  depression  is  the  diminution  of  the  demand  for  labour  on  the  farm  owing 
to  the  alterations  which  have  taken  place  in  the  methods  of  f arnjdng. 

37.  It  is  not  possible  to  state  with  exactitude  the  extent  to  which  the  continuance 
of  agricultural  depression,  and  especially  the  reduction  of  the  land  under  plough 
consequent  thereupon,  has  depleted  the  district  of  agricultural  labourers. 

A  table  which  I  have  compiled  from  the  Census  Returns  (Appendix  A.  5)  shows  for  Appendix 
each  of  the  parishes  which  may  be  said  to  be  comprised  in  the  Salisbury  Plain  District*  -^-  ^• 
the  number  of  houses,  families,  and  inhabitants  returned  in  the  years  1871,  1881,  and 
1891  respectively.  The  total  population,  it  may  be  noted,  showed  a  decrease  in  1891  of 
2,402  or  8  per  cent,  since  1881,  and  of  5,204  or  16  per  cent,  since  1871.  The  only  feasible 
explanation  of  this  reduction  is  that  it  is  the  effect  of  agricultural  depression  on  the 
district  generally.  Speaking  broadly,  the  population  depends  on  agriculture,  though 
naturally  a  pressure  which  would  actually  compel  men  to  leave  the  district  is  more 
likely  to  be  felt  by  the  classes  directly  occupied  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  That 
this  is  so  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  in  a  large  number  of  the  purely  agricultural 
parishes  the  diminution  of  population  has  been  much  greater  relatively  than  for  the 
district  as  a  whole.  A  few  typical  parishes  showing  some  of  the  largest  decreases 
within  the  decade  1881-91  may  be  quoted  here. 


Fopolatioii  in 

Total  Decrease. 

Per  Cent  of 

Decrease. 

1881. 

1891. 

AUington               -             -             -             -             - 

84 

70 

14 

17 

Eaverstock 

122 

64 

58 

48 

Brixton  DevereU  -             -             -             -             - 

162 

112 

50 

31 

(^hittorne  St.  Mary 

198         !           164 

44 

22 

Codford  St.  Peter              -             .             -             . 

319                   260 

59 

19 

Durnford                .                 -                 «                 - 

449                   880 

69 

16 

Hill  DevereU 

136 

111 

25 

19 

Idmisiou                 -                  _                  -                 - 

583 

457 

126 

22 

Imber       -             -             -             -             -             - 

339         '           292 

47 

14 

Knock   ..... 

160         !           106 

54 

36 

Little  Langford    -             -             -             -             - 

82 

62 

20 

25 

Long  bridge  DevereU 

914 

730 

184 

20 

Maddington          -             -             -             -             . 

402 

343 

59 

15 

Norton  Bavant       .                 -                 -                 . 

264 

163 

101 

39 

Shrewton               _             .             .             .             . 

677 

548 

129 

20 

Tilshead                 ...                 - 

473         !          393 

80 

17 

Upton  Scudamore             .             .             -            - 

312                   256 

56 

18 

Winterborne  Stoke                -                 .                - 

299                   249 

50 

17 

Although  most  of  the  worst  examples  are  included  in  the  above  list  reference  to 
the  table  will  show  that  a  large  number  of  other  parishes  show  a  marked  decline 
of  population.  Indeed,  out  of  a  total  of  68  parishes  53  show  a  decrease  of  population 
in  1891  as  compared  with  1881.  In  some  of  the  instances  cited  above  the  reduction 
of  the  number  of  inhabitants  amounts  to  what  may  almost  be  described  as 
**  depopulation.**  Nothing  can  show  more  clearly  the  main  effect  of  throwing  land 
back  into  grass  which  had  previously  been  employing  labour  to  till  it. 

38.  Some  complaint  was  made  by  labourers  or  smallholders  that  farmers  did  not  Diminiahed 
employ  enough  labour.     One  speaker,  a  labourer,  at  the  Market  Lavington  meeting,  labour  on 
especially  insisted  on  this  and  referred  to  a  large  farmer  present  at  the  meeting  as  an  ^*""8* 
example.     The  farmer  referred  to  resented  the  statement  with  considerable  warmth. 
I  had  the  opportunity  on  the  following  day  of  going  over  a  large  part  of  his  holding 
and  both  the  land  and  the  stock  showed  every  indication  of  good  farming.     The 
allegation  that  insufficient  labour  is  employed  on  the  land  was  really,  I  believe,  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  made  it,  directed  rather  as  a  criticism  of  the  system  of  large  farms 
than  as  an  accusation  against  farmers  generally.     As  a  matter  of  fact  in  addition  tc 
the  reduction  of  labour  by  alterations  of  method,  such  as  the  substitution  of  pasture 
for  arable  land  and  leaving  seeds  down  longer,  the  labour  bill  is  nowadays  "  cut  finer,*' 


♦  ExcludiDg  the  city  of  Salisbury  in  which  there  are  elements  other  Ihan  agricultural  which  may  adect 
movement  of  population, 
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SO  to  Speak,  than  it  used  to  be.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  as  a  rule  there  is  less 
production  per  acre,  or  actual  neglect  of  the  land,  in  consequence  of  the  decreased 
employment  of  labour,  though  cases  came  under  my  notice  where  this  might  no  doubt 
be  alleged  with  justice.  Indeed,  speaking  generally,  I  found  many  competent  witnesses 
agree  that  the  condition  and  cleanliness  of  the  land  has  somewhat  deteriorated  during 
the  depression.  As  one  witness  put  it  "  the  low  price  of  corn  has  tended  to  reduce 
the  high  state  of  farming  formerly  kept  up."  Another  stated  that  "farms  are 
*'  improved  under  good  tenants  but  with  needy  men  deteriorated  as  they  spend 
"  nothing/'  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  generally  considered  that  the  breeding  and 
management  of  stock  has  been  well  maintained  and  probably  improved  in  late  years. 
This  is  certainly  the  case  as  regards  the  best  flocks  of  Hampshire  Downs  and  probably 
applies  to  the  sheep  of  the  district  generally.  There  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  cows  kept,  as  milk  production  has  been  largely  taken  up  as  a  mainstay. 
This  has  involved  an  improvement  in  the  cow  stock  of  the  district,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  more  cake  now  fed  in  the  district  than  ever  there  was. 

39.  The  chief  alteration  which  the  depression  has  brought  about  in  the  ordinary 
methods  of  farming  is,  as  just  noted,  a  large  extension  of  dairying.  Sheep  and  corn, 
which  were  15  years  ago  almost  the  sole  farm  products  of  the  district,  are  now  closely 
challenged  by  milk  which  comes  a  very  good  third.  This  tendency  is  largely,  of  course, 
a  consequence  of  the  laying  down  of  land  to  grass.  On  the  land  still  under  the  plough 
there  is  a  tendency  to  grow  less  wheat,  and  more  barley  and  oats.  More  green  crops 
are  grown,  the  seeds  are  left  dowa  longer  and  the  system  of  taking  catch  crops  is  more 
common.  Sainfoin,  always  a  popular  crop  in  the  district,  is  grown  even  more  largely, 
and  lucerne  has  been  introduced  on  some  farms.  Thousand  headed  kale  has  been 
introduced  in  the  district  since  1881  and  is  now  largely  grown  by  flock  masters.  It  is 
extremely  useful  for  sheep  as  it  stands  the  winter  well  and  is  indeed  the  hardiest  crop 
which  can  be  grown  on  the  exposed  hill  farms. 

40.  One  or  two  witnesses  in  a  good  position  to  judge  stated  that  just  lately  there 
seemed  to  be  a  slightly  improved  demand  for  farms  in  the  district.  This,  in  spite  of 
the  culmination  of  the  depression  in  the  season  of  1893,  appeared  curious,  but  it  may 
be  attributable  to  the  fact  that  there  is  an  impression  that  rents  and  prices  have 
**  touched  bottom."  Whether  this  impression  bo  well-founded  or  not  the  fact  deserves 
record  as  a  gleam  of  hopefulness  in  the  otherwise  sombre  shadow  which  rests  on  the 
agriculture  of  the  district. 
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VI. — Relations  of  Landlords  and  Tenants. 

41.  I  found  that  practically  all  the  farmers  with  whom  I  came  in  contact  considered 
that  the  landlords  had  met  the  times  fairly  and  were  regarded  in  the  light  of  joint 
sufferers  from  the  depression  with  their  tenants.  In  some  cases  it  was  stated  that  rents 
had  not  fallen  quickly  enough  at  the  beginning  of  the  bad  times,  but  even  then  it 
appeared  to  be  thought  that  the  landlords  who  had  held  out  then  were  suffering  now 
all  the  more  from  a  difficulty  in  letting  their  farms.  There  were  complaints  in  some 
cases  that  the  rents  for  small  vale  farms  and  pieces  of  accommodation  land  were  too  high, 
but  it  was  admitted  that  if  they  were  unoccupied  there  would  be  plenty  of  applicants 
forthcoming  at  the  same  rent. 

42.  As  regards  the  terms  of  tenancy  more  than  one  farmer  stated  that  nowadays 
an  incoming  tenant  could  "  make  his  own  bargain."  Yearly  agreements  are  now 
practically  universal,  though  on  some  estates  two  years'  notice  is  stipulated  for. 
Formerly  leases  were  very  general  and  a  few  still  run,  but  new  leases  are  only  taken 
in  very  few  cases  and  under  special  conditions  and  circumstances.  One  large  fanner 
in  the  Amesbury  Union  said  that  in  many  cases  leases  had  been  cancelled.  In  point  of 
fact  a  long  lease  in  times  of  continuously  falling  prices  is  objectionable  both  to  landlord 
and  tenant.  The  latter  naturally  fears  to  bind  himself  to  pay  a  rent  which,  though 
reasonable  at  the  time,  may  in  a  year  or  two  become  exorbitant  while  the  landlord 
knows  that  if  prices  fall  heavily  he  will  not  be  able  to  insist  upon  the  stipulated  rent. 

In  practically  all  cases  the  farms  are  held  under  agreements  which  specify  the 
conditions  of  tenancy.  In  the  Appendix  I  give  a  copy  of  the  form  of  agreement  which 
is  adopted  .on  one  of  the  largest  estates  in  the  district.  It  may  be  taken,  I  believe,  as  a 
fairly  representative  example  of  the  terms  upon  which  farms  are  mostly  held.  Hay, 
straw,  and  green  crops  are  not  to  be  sold  except  with  the  written  consent  of  the  land- 
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lord,  and  the  hay  grown  in  the  last  year  of  tenancy  is  taken  at  mai'ket  price.  All 
sporting  rights  are  reserved.  Not  more  than  two  white  crops,  and  these  not  of  the 
same  kind,  are  to  be  taken  in  succession  and  the  five-field  course  is  to  be  adopted. 
The  tenant  finds  the  straw  and  half  the  labour  for  thatching,  half  the  labour  for  repairs, 
repairs  glass  and  lead  work  of  windows,  keeps  fences  in  repair,  and  carts  materials, 
provided  by  landlord,  for  repairs.  A  specified  scale  of  compensation  is  set  out  for 
bones  and  other  artificial  manures  applied,  for  cake  and  *•  other  approved  feeding 
stuffs  "  consumed  in  the  last  year  and  for  chalking  and  draining  done  with  the  written 
consent  of  landlord.  Water  meadows  laid  out  by  tenant  are  paid  for  at  the  same  scale 
i\s  drainage.  Compensation  for  outlay  as  specified  is  payable  only  when  the  tenant 
has  given  one  month's  notice  of  claim  before  the  end  of  the  tenancy  and  the  landlord 
may  deduct  from  any  sum  due,  compensation  for  waste  or  breach  and  "  generally  for 
or  by  reason  of  the  condition  of  the  farm  not  being  such  as  in  the  opinion  of  the 
referees  it  ought  to  have  been  left  in." 

The  entry  is  a  Michaelmas  one.  The  landlord  or  incoming  tenant  has  the  right 
to  enter  on  one-eighth  of  the  arable  land  of  fair  average  quality  in  course  for  roots  on 
the  1st  of  March  preceding  the  end  of  the  tenancy,  a  moiety  of  which  may  be  sown  to 
rye,  vetches,  trifolium,  or  winter  oats  to  be  fed  on  the  land  by  sheep  and  given  up  as 
soon  as  fed  off,  the  whole  being  given  up  by  July  18.  The  landlord  or  incoming  tenant 
has  the  right  to  enter  on  another  fourth  of  the  arable  land  in  course  for  wheat  on 
June  30  except  such  portion  as  may  be  sown  to  turnips,  rape,  or  pulse,  which  must  be 
given  up  as  soon  as  the  pulse  is  harvested  or  the  turnips  fed  oft*.  The  incoming  tenant 
is  to  have  half  the  dwelling-house  from  June  30th  and  stabling  for  his  horses  after 
March  1st.  He  has  also  the  right  to  sow  grass  seeds  on  land  in  course  for  Lent  com 
in  the  last  year,  the  outgoing  tenant  harrowing  and  rolling  them  gratis  and  not  feeding 
them. 

The  outgoing  tenant  provides  straw  for  the  incoming  tenant  for  thatching  his  ricks 
and  for  litter,  and  he  has  also  to  fallow  before  January  Ist  in  the  last  year  the  lands 
which  are  given  up  on  March  Ist.  The  landlord  or  incoming  tenant  takes  at  a  valua- 
tion all  sainfoin  roots  under  four  years'  growth  and  all  ploughings  and  tillages  done 
for  his  benefit  in  the  winter  preceding  the  end  of  the  tenancy. 

In  Appendix  D.  2  is  given  an  extract  from  an  agreement  in  force  on  the  largest 
glebe  farm  in  the  diocese  of  Salisbury,  showing  the  basis  of  compensation  for  manures 
applied  and  feeding  stuffs  used. 

I  made  particular  inquiry  from  farmers  whether  the  conditions  and  restrictions  in 
the  agreement  were  all  strictly  enforced  during  the  tenancy.  A  large  farmer  who  had 
just  quitted  a  holding  and  ta,ken  another,  both  in  the  Salisbury  Plain  District,  speaking 
at  the  meeting  of  the  South  Wilts  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  said  that  "  the  covenants 
*'  were  not  insisted  upon  until  the  end  of  the  term,"  and  that  "  the  tenant  may  farm 
*''  as  he  likes  so  long  as  he  conforms  to  the  covenants  during  the  last  two  years  before 
"  quitting  *'  Other  farmers  said  that  practically  so  long  as  the  land  was  farmed  fairly 
well  the  tenant  was  not  interfered  with  except  in  the  last  year.  The  agent  to  an  estate 
stated  that  "  restrictions  are  not  enforced  at  all  when  the  tenant  farms  well." 

One  large  farmer  on  a  big  estate  showed  me  his  agreement,  which  was  the  ordinary 
estate  agreement,  containing  strict  conditions,  with  a  clause  inserted  at  the  end  thai 
notwithstanding  any  restrictions  set  forth  the  tenant  was  at  liberty  to  farm  at  his 
discretion  until  notice  to  quit  is  given  on  either  side.  The  agent  to  a  large  estate 
stated,  "  We  do  not  strictly  enforce  the  covenants  of  our  agreement  on  our  sitting 
"  tenants  except  when  notice  to  quit  has  been  given.  In  these  days  it  is  by  far  the 
•'  wisest  plan  to  give  them  a  free  hand  as  far  as  possible.'' 

The  following  clauses  are  extracted  from  an  agreement  in  force  on  a  farm  of  800 
acres  in  the  district : — 

"  And  it  is  hereby  mutually  agreed  and  declared  that  the  tenant  shall  be  at 
liberty  from  time  to  time  in  order  to  meet  variations  of  weather  or  other 
unforeseen  circumstances  rendering  a  change  of  cropping  and  cultivation  necessary 
(anything  herein-before  contained  notwithstanding)  to  crop  and  farm  the  arable 
land  at  his  discretion  and  until  notice  to  the  contrary  be  given  by  the  landlord, 
or  until  notice  to  determine  the  tenancy  be  given  by  either  of  the  parties  to  this 
demise,  and  from  the  service  of  either  of  such  notices  given  as  aforesaid  the 
said  land  shall  be  brought  into  the  prescribed  course  of  cropping  and 
cultivation,  and  thenceforward  the  condition  of  this  agreement  shall  be  adhered  to. 
**  Except  the  last  year  of  the  said  tenancy,  the  said  lessee  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
sell  in  each  year  eighty  tons  of  straw,  forty  tons  of  hay,  and  twenty  acres  of  roots 
or   green   crops,  on   the  condition  and   subject  nevertheless   to  the  said  lessee 
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expending  during  such  year  on  the  said  farm  the  manurial  value  of  the  straw 
hay,  roots,  or  green  crops  so  sold  either  in  good  cart  dung,  artificial  manures' 
corn,  cake,  or  approved  feeding  stuflfs,  some  or  one  of  them  to  be  purchased  and 
consumed  or  used  on  the  said  farm  by  sheep,  cattle,  or  pigs,  but  not  hy  any  other 
animal,  and  also  subject  to  the  said  lessee,  producing  to  the  lessor  proper 
and  satisfactory  vouchers  for  the  sale  of  all  such  straw,  hay,  roots,  and  green 
crops,  and  also  proper  vouchers  and  satisfactory  proof  of  such  consumption 
or  use  as  aforesaid.'' 

43.  The  influence  of  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  has  been  considerable,  though  in 
many  cases  the  Act  itself  is  not  actually  applied.  One  valuer  of  large  experience 
stated  that  the  Act  is  "  unworkable,"  but  that  it  did  considerable  good  "  by  compelling 
bad  landlords  to  give  tenant  right."  He  added,  however,  that  in  these  times  tenants 
can  make  better  terms  for  themselves  than  the  Act  gives  them.  Many  farmers 
nowadays,  said  this  witness,  "  will  not  pay  a  penny  on  going  in,  but  stipulate  for  a 
heavy  tenant  right  on  going  out/'  Another  witness,  a  farmer  occupying  2,000  acres, 
urged  that  the  question  of  tenant  right  should  be  looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  incoming  tenant  as  well  as  that  of  the  outgoing  tenant,  and  stated  that  farmers 
were  sometimes  prevented  from  taking  farms  by  the  heavy  sums  to  be  paid  for 
compensation. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Rawlence,  of  the  well-known  firm  of  Rawlence  and  Squarey,  stated  that 
on  the  whole  the  Act  had  worked  fairly.     He  added : — 

**  It  is  obviously  no  use  to  have  a  one-sided  afiair  which  should  work  entirely 

in  favour  of  the  outgoing  tenant.     In  addition  to  this  it  is  obvious  that  we  shall 

never  get  high-class  farming  unless  the  outgoing  tenant  is  punished  to  a  reasonable 

extent  for  bad    farming.     My  impression  is  that  the  machinery  for  working  the 

Act  is  altogether  too  complicated,  and  that  there  is  scarcely  a  valuation  made  which 

is  strictly  within  the  technical  requirements  of  it.    Hence  I  think  it  would  be  better 

to  simplify  the  Act  by  cutting  out  many  of  the  procedure  clauses  and  simply 

stipulate  that  the  tenant  should  be  paid  a  fair  tenant  right  for  improvements,  and 

leave  it  to  the  local  valuers  to  adjust  the  amount  in  that  rough  and  ready  fashion 

which  they  are  accustomed  to  do,  but  which  generally  represents  a  fair,  common 

sense  settlement." 

By  far  the  most  common  view  was  that  the  Act  requires  alteration  in  the  direction 

of  further  security  for  the  capital  which  a  farmer  leaves  in  his  holding  on  quitting.    It 

is  natural,  perhaps,  that  farmers  should  consider  the  matter  mainly  from  the  point  of 

view  of  the  sitting  tenant  and  not  of  the  prospective  tenant,  and  after  all  the  principle 

of  the   Act  is  the  safeguarding  of  the  just  claims  of  a  tenant  who   is  necessarily 

unable  in  leaving  his  farm  to  recover  all  the  capital  which  he  leaves  there.    The 

guiding  principle  of  the  Act  that  he  shall  recover  only  "  the  value  to  the  incoming 

tenant "  of  the  improvements  he  has  made  ought,  if  the  Act  is  fairly  administered,  to 

protect  the  incoming  tenant  from  having  to  pay  anything  for  which  he  does  not  get  a 

quid  pro  quo. 

44.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  South  Wilts  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  Mr. 
Blake  said  that  the  procedure  of  the  Act  needed  simplification,  that  there  should  be  an 
equal  right  on  the  part  of  landlords  and  tenants  to  claim,  that  no  after-claims  should 
be  allowed,  and  that  there  should  be  no  appeal  from  the  award  of  the  umpire  in  any 
case.  These  views  were  not  formally  adopted,  but  they  appeared  to  meet  with  general 
approval.  The  discussion  which  followed  turned  mainly  on  two  specific  proposals  for 
the  amendment  of  the  First  Schedule.  It  was  suggested  that  compensation  should  be 
allowed  for  corn  consumed  on  the  farm  by  working  horses,  as  well  as  by  cattle,  sheep, 
and  pigs.  This  was  advocated  by  Mr.  Parham  and  opposed  by  Mr.  Phipps  (the 
chairman),  and  Mr.  Carpenter.  Mr.  Phipps  said  that  it  would  be  a  hardship  on  the 
incoming  tenant  to  make  him  pay  part  of  the  labour  bill  of  the  farm,  which  the  feed 
of  working  horses  practically  was.  On  the  question  being  put  that  compensation  for 
com  consumed  by  working  horses  ought  to  be  allowed,  it  was  lost  by  six  votes  to  two, 
some  present  not  voting.  The  question  of  allowing  compensation  for  corn  produced 
and  consumed  on  the  holding  was  discussed.  Mr.  Harding  admitted  that  there  were 
difiicnlties  in  carrying  it  out,  but  was  in  favour  of  the  principle.  A  resolution,  moved 
by  Mr.  Carpenter  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Blake,  that  no  alteration  is  required  as  regards 
compensajiion  for  com  produced  on  the  holding,  was  carried  nem  con. 

45.  After  the  meeting  I  received  a  lengthy  communication  from  Mr.  J.  N.  Parham, 
who  was  present  during  a  part  of  the  meeting  but  was  compelled  to  leave  early.    As  it 
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expresses  views  contrary  to  the  opinions  held  by  thfe  majority  of  his  colleagues  it  is 
only  fair  to  quote  the  substance  of  it  in  full  : — 

"  Ist!  Hay  grown  instead  of  com  as  an  outgoing  crop  should  be  paid  for  at  market 
value,  or  rather  should  be  a  saUable  commodity  of  the  farm  as  if  it  were  corn,  the  after- 
math being  in  the  place  of  straw  with  its  spending  value. 

"  2nd.  Corn  (and  hay  grown  on  such  lands  as  just  referred  to)  whether  fed  to  horses 
or  other  stock  should  be  compensated  for. 

"  Strange  to  say,  that  very  day  when  my  fellow  councilmen  declined  recognising  hoite 
manure,  my  labourers,  who  had  the  privilege  of  having  manure  from  my  yards  for 
their  gardens,  were  taking  the  horse  manure  in  preference  to  the  manure  of  the  lamb- 
ing pen  or  the  cake  and  corn-fed  manure  of  my  cattle. 

'*  3rd.  Com  (and  hay  as  in  the  first  instance)  grown  on  the  farm  and  consumed  should 
be  compensated  for  the  same  as  '*  purchased  "  food. 

**  Take  some  of  our  Salisbury  Plain  farms,  eight  to  10  miles  from  a  station.  The 
occupiers  of  these  farms  would  be  compelled,  by  preset  conditions,  to  send  their  corn 
all  this  distance,  and  bring  home  cake  or  corn  from  a  like  distance  in  the  last  year  of 
tenancy.  Again,  there  are  many  small  occupiers,  especially  in  dairy  districts,  who  feed 
every  sack  of  com  they  grow.  I  think  this  is  encouraging  the  foreigner  and  the 
railway  companies,  and  when  I  ask  the  reason  of  such  absurdity  I  am  told  farmers 
keep  no  accounts,  and  the  landlords  think,  though  they  do  not  openly  say  so,  they  are 
not  to  be  trusted  to  make  such  returns.  Now  most  of  the  corn  is  thrashed  by 
machines,  and  much  by  hired  machines,  therefore  the  proprietor  of  the  threshing 
machine  could  verify  the  quantity  thrashed,  and  the  farmer,  by  his  books,  show  how 
it  was  disposed  of." 

46.  I  quote  a  few  opinions  from  other  leading  farmers  as  to  the  working  of  the  Views  of 
Apf  other 

Mr.  Carpenter,  of  Burcombe,  said  there  were  no  special  complaints,  and  he  seldom  ***^°^®"' 
heard  of  disputes.     There  is  a  general  opinion  that  the  right  to  claim  should  be  the 
same  on  the  part  of  landlord  and  tenant. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Gay,  of  Great  Bathampton,  thought  that  the  procedure  of  the  Act  ought 
to  be  simplified,  that  the  decision  of  the  umpire  should  be  final  in  all  cases,  that  there 
should  be  an  equal  right  to  claim,  and  that  both  parties  should  deliver  their  claims  on 
the  same  day. 

Mr.  Gary  Coles,  of  Winterboume  Stoke,  said  the  Act  worked  fairly  well,  but  advo- 
cated its  amendment  in  two  particulars.  (1.)  There  should  be  an  equal  right  to  claim 
on  both  sides,  and  the  landlord's  claim  should  be  made  at  the  same  time  as  the  tenant's. 
(2.)  Compensation  should  be  paid  for  home-gprown  corn  consumed  on  the  holding,  pro- 
vided that  vouchers  were  produced  and  proof  given  of  its  consumption.  As  an  incom- 
ing tenant  he  would  want  to  have  proof  of  its  consumption,  but,  if  proved,  he  would 
be  quite  willing  to  pay  for  it.  There  must  obviously  be  a  loss  by  the  amount  at  least 
of  the  carriage  in  selling  corn  and  bringing  back  other  corn  in  place  of  it,  as  is 
necessary  now  to  get  comjiensation  under  the  Act. 

The  resident  agent  to  a  large  estate  stated  ''  claims  are  made  under  the  Act  where 
"  there  is  no  existing  agreement,  but  it  apparently  does  not  work  well  as  it  stands  in 
*•  present  circumstances." 

Another  agent  stated  that  "  the  Act,  as  a  rule,  is  not  appealed  to." 

On  the  other  hand,  a  landlord  stated  that  claims  are  oft/cn  made  under  the  Act,  and 
he  had  had  no  complaints.  His  tenants  are  under  agreements,  but  the  Act  applies  as 
to  unexhausted  improvements. 

The  valuer  already  quoted  (par.  43)  as  saying  that  the  Act  is  "  unworkable,"  said 
that  it  was  impossible  for  valuers  to  conform  strictly  to  the  procedure.  His  firm 
might  have  50  or  60  valuations  to  make  at  one  Michaelmas,  and  if  legal  rights  were 
insisted  upon  on  both  sides  they  could  not  possibly  get  through  them.  Other  valuers 
would  be  in  a  similar  position,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  valuers  met  and  mutually 
agreed  to  ignore  technicalities.  He  considered  that  the  notice  of  claim  required  by 
the  Act  is  unnecessary,  and  that  no  notice,  at  any  rate  in  detail,  is  requisite. 

47.  Mr.  Farmer  referred  in  his  evidence  to  an  important  point  which  arises  in  the  Tenant's 
case  of  a  tenant  quitting  a  farm  on  an  estate  where  the  landlord  is  insolvent.     Either  ^]^^  ^^^ 
by  specific  agreement,  or  in  any  case  by  the  custom   of  the  country,  he  is  compelled  *"'^^- 
before  quitting  to  do  certain  tillages  for  the  benefit  of  his  successor,  and  if  he  failed  to 
do  them  he  would  be  liable  for  damages.     But  if  the  landlord  is  a  bankrupt  and  there 
is  no  incoming  tenant,  how  is  he  to  get  back  the  money  he  has  thus  baen  compelled  to 
spend?     Of  course,  his  claim  for  unexhausted  improvements  is  equally  difficult  to 
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recover,  though  in  that  case  he  might,  perhaps,  be  able,  if  he  knew  his  position,  to 
protect  himself  to  some  extent.  But  the  outlay  on  tillages  he  cannot  escape,  even 
although  it  may  be  evident  that  it  will  be  irrecoverable.  Mr.  Farmer  suggested  that 
the  sum  due  to  an  outgoing  tenant  for  tillages  and  for  unexhausted  improvemento, 
ought  to  be  made  a  first  charge  on  the  holding. 

A  farmer,  on  the  opposite  of  the  district,  referred  to  another  point  which  he  stated 
in  writing  as  follows  : — 

".  The  outgoing  tenant  should  have  to  do  with  the  landlord  and  should  not  be  handed 
over  to  the  incoming  tenant.  This  is  a  very  convenient  way  of  getting  out  of  land- 
lords' responsibilities  and  throwing  the  whole  of  the  *  dirty  work '  on  the  incoming 
tenant.  In  my  experience  I  remember  two  cases  in  particular.  A  gentleman  of  the 
highest  respectability  had  been  for  some  years  occupying  a  farm  alongside  his  larger 
holding  when  the  landlord  sold  the  place  and  give  him  six  months'  notice  to  quit, 
handing  him  over  to  the  incoming  tenant — the  new  owner.  This  man  refused  to  pay 
for  any  tillages  or  sainfoin  roots^  The  only  thing  he  did  pay  for  was  th6  bill  for  grass 
seeds.  Again,  another  case.  The  incoming  tenant  having  purchased  an  estate  refused 
tillages.  The  late  landlord  in  selling  his  farm — on  the  sale  of  whict  he  pocketed  20 
per  cent,  through  the  tenants'  good  farming — threw  his  responsibilities  on  the  incoming 
tenant  and  declined  to  compensate  his  late  tenant  for  tillages  and  improvements.*' 

Occupiers  48.  The  position  of  tenants  occupying  glebe  land  was  brought  before  me  by  two  or 

of  glebe         three  witnesses,  and  by  oue  in  particular  (who  has  been  already  referred  to)  who 
^^^'  occupies  the  largest  glebe  farm  in  the  diocese  of  Salisbury,     This  tenant  and  his 

relatives  have  occupied  the  farm  for  over  70  years  so  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
difliculties  of  tenure  in  their  case  have  evidently  not  proved  insurmountable.  But  this 
does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  position  of  a  glebe  tenant  is  precarious  and  un- 
satisfactory. So  long  as  the  incumbent  from  whom  he  first  took  the  farm  remains 
the  tenant's  position  is  the  same  legally  as  if  he  held  from  any  other  landlord, 
and  if  he  quits  the  farm  he  may  obtain  compensation  under  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  Act,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  39  thereof,  which  specially  refers  to 
landlords  who  are  incumbents  of  benefices.  But  in  the  event  of  a  change  of  in- 
cumbents his  position  becomes  at  once  uncertain  and  anomalous.  The  tenancy  is  de 
facto  t.erminated  and  the  new  incumbent  is  in  no  way  bonnd  by  the  acts  of  his  pre- 
decessor. It  appears  that  a  tenancy  binding  upon  a  succeeding  incumbent  may  be 
set  up  provided  that  the  present  incumbent,  the  tenant,  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  and 
the  patron  of  the  living  become  parties  to  the  arrangement,  but  this  is  cumbrous  and 
often  impracticable,  it  was  suggested  to  me  that  the  tenancy  should  be  continuous 
and  that  an  incumbent  should  be  compelled  to  accept  a  contract  entered  into  by  his 
predecessor,  with,  of  course,  the  right  of  terminating  it  in  the  ordinary  way  by 
giving  12  months'  notice.  As  it  is,  the  tenant  of  a  glebe  may  be  suddenly 
deprived  of  his  holding  without  any  right  except  those  which  he  obtains  under  the 
Emblements  Act  of  1851  (14  &  15  Vict.  c.  xxv.).  These  include  the  right  to 
continue  occupation  until  the  expiration  of  the  current  year  of  tenancy,  but  as  was 
pointed  out  to  me  an  incumbent  may  die  or  leave  in  August  and  the  tenancy  expire 
at  Michaelmas.  A  further  difficulty  in  the  case  of  glebe  tenants  is  that  of  getting 
improvements  made  as  in  the  following  case  : — 

"In  laying  down  grass  lands  at  the  present  moment  I  can  get  no  fencing  done, 
and  on  my  downland  I  have  over  200  acres  enclosed,  but  all  done  by  myself,  yet 
I  have  made  my  landlord  give  me  security  for  it.     This  is  hard  for  both  of  us." 

The  position  of  incumbents  farming  their  own  glebe,  who  have  no  security 
whatever  for  capital  expended  on  the  holding  and  left  for  the  advantage  of  their 
successors,  was  referred  to  by  the  same  witness  as  a  hardship,  but  no  actual  case  was 
brought  before  me. 

VII. — Relations  op  Farmers  and  Labourers. 

Attitude  of  49.  Although  the  recent  investigations  in  the  district  by  the  Eoyal  Commission 
labcnrers  to  ou  Labour  relieved  me  from  the  necessity  of  examining  very  closely  into  the  labour 
farmers.  question,  I  found  that  it  was  practically  thrust  upon  me  a3  an  essential  feature  of 
the  agricultural  situation  by  almost  every  farmer  with  whom  I  came  in  contact.  I 
heard  the  views  of  many  farmers  and  of  several  labourers,  as  well  as  of  two  or  three 
gentlemen  who  may  be  termed  "  labourers'  leaders.''  It  cannot  be  said  that  the 
relations  between  masters  and  men  are  satisfactory.  There  frequently  is  on  both 
sides  a  feeling  of  discontent  with  each  other  though  I  was  informed  by  one  or  two 
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witnesses  in  a  good  position  to  judge  that  a  better  spirit  prevailed  than  existed  a 
few  years  ago.  This  is  attributable  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  labourers  at  the 
present  time,  though  dissatisfied,  recognise  that  the  farmers  are  in  real  financial 
difficulties.  The  hostile  attitude  of  the  labourers  is  due  not  alone  to  present  grievances, 
but  also  to  what  they  consider  to  have  been  injustice  in  the  past.  They  would  be 
more  inclined  to  be  content  with  the  present  rate  of  wages  in  those  bad  times,  but  for 
the  belief  which  they  cherish  that  in  the  good  times  of  high  profits  they  did  not  get 
their  fair  share.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  any  material  rise  in  prices  would,  so  far  as 
I  can  judge,  be  almost  certainly  followed  by  a  determined  demand  from  the  labourers 
for  a  higher  wage. 

One  farmer  of  1,000  acres  in  the  heart  of  the  Plain,  expressed  this  idea  vividly, 
though  colloquially,  when  I  called  upon  him.  He  said,  "  The  men  '  have  their  heads 
"  up,'  and  would  stir  if  they  saw  a  chance,  but  they  cannot  do  much  in  these  flat, 
"  hanging  times." 

Another  experienced  witness  said,  "  The  men  are  independent  and  masters  of  the 
situation." 

In  many  individual  cases,  masters  and  men  are  on  the  best  of  terms,  and  this,  so  far 
as  I  am  able  to  judge,  is  largely  attributable  to  the  tact  and  consideration  of  the  farmer. 
One  of  them,  after  regretting  the  fact  that  the  relations  were  as  a  rule  not  what  could 
be  wished,  stated  that  the  evil  can  only  be  counteracted  by  the  employers  showing 
the  men  that  he  has  their  true  interest  at  heart,  and  that  what  is  for  the  benefit  of 
one  is  directly  or  indirectly  for  the  benefit  of  the  other.  He  added,  *'  My  experience  of 
**  the  agricultural  labourers,  after  living  among  tbem  all  my  life,  is  that  there  is  no 
*•  class  more  far-seeing  than  they  are,  nor  who  more  appreciate  fair  and  kindly 
**  treatment." 

50.  During  part  of  the  time  of  my  visit  a  strike  was  in  progress  on  a  farm  in  the  a  labourers' 
district.     The  facts  of  the  dispute  were  briefly  these.     The  farmer  offered  five  of  his  strike. 
men  7s.  per  acre  for  cabbage  planting.     They  refused  to  accept  this,  stating  that  the 

price  paid  by  other  farmers  in  the  district  was  10.«.,  and  they  accordingly  left  work. 
The  farmer  thereupon  engaged  three  other  men  from  distant  villages,  who,  however, 
when  they  understood  the  position,  refused  to  work.  Meanwhile  the  farmer  had  given 
the  men  on  strike  notice  to  leave  their  cottages,  and  the  dispute  very  soon  resolved 
itself  into  a  question  of  the  re-instatement  of  the  men,  the  original  question  of  the 
cabbage-planting  having  disappeared.  The  farmer,  a  Devonshire  man,  who  appears  to 
Itave  taken  a  somewhat  rigid  and  uncompromising  view  of  the  rights  of  an  employer, 
evidently  did  not  wish  to  take  back  men  who,  in  his  view,  had  left  of  their  own  accord. 
However,  in  the  end  all  the  other  men  on  the  farm,  with  the  exception  of  the  head 
shepherd,  struck  in  support  of  their  fellows,  and  the  farmer  gave  in  and  took  all  the 
men  back,  with  the  exception  of  one  who  had  already  got  work  elsewhere. 

51.  The  cause  of  the  men  in  this  case  was  taken  up  by  the  Wiltshire  General  and  The  Wilt- 
Agricultural  Workers'  Union,  of  which,  indeed,  they  were  members.   This  organisation  ^^^^^ 
was  started  in  December  1892,  and  I  was  informed  by  the  secretary  that  its  members  u^^jon^^*^^ 
number  1,800.     The  subscription  is  l^d,  per  week,  but  it  is  necessary  to  rely  upon 
outside  subscriptions  to  maintain  the  work  of  the  union.     The  men  concerned  in  the 

strike  above  mentioned  received  10s.  per  week  from  the  union  during  the  time  they 
were  out. 

52.  The  standing  weekly  wage  for  ordinary  labourers  or  "  daymen  "  is,  as  a  rule.  Wages. 
IO5.     In  one  or  two  exceptional  instances  it  is  95.,  in  several  parishes  it  is  II5.,  and 
occasionally  it  is  12^.       The  secretary  of   the  Wiltshire   Labourers'    Union   kindly 
furnished  me  with  a  statement  showing  the  wages  reported  to  him  as  being  paid  in  28 
parishes.     The  day  labourers'  wages  are  according  to  this  statement  9s.  in  one  parish  ; 

9s.  and  10s.  in  one  parish;  9s.  to  lis.  in  one  parish;  lOs.  in  14  parishes;  lOs.  and 
lis.  in  two  parishes;  lOs.  to  12^.  in  two  parishes;  10*.  6d.  in  one  parish;  lis.  in  five 
parishes,  and  11^.  and  12^.  in  one  parish.  This,  of  course,  has  in  all  cases  to  be  supple- 
mented by  the  amount  paid  for  harvest  and  piece-work,  and  does  not  represent  the 
total  earnings  of  the  men.  Farmers  stated  that  the  actual  earnings  averaged  from  14^. 
to  15*.  when  all  things  are  taken  into  account,  and  they  complained  that  the  "  standing 
wage"  was  frequently  quoted  and  accepted  by  outsiders,  without  this  necessary 
explanation.  It  is  right  to  add  that  the  secretary  of  the  Labourera*  Union  agreed 
that  additions  had  to  be  made  to  the  nominal  amount  of  wages,  and  stated  that,  so  far 
as  the  union  is  concerned,  they  desired  in  no  way  to  understate  or  exaggerate  the 
facts. 
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The  following  are  three  instances  taken  from  the  books  of  a  farmer  of  750  acres, 
owing  the  earnings  of  men  whose  *'  standing  wage  "  is  10«.  per  week : — 


shewing 


(Outers  and 
sliepherds. 


Ei)giiie-men. 


"  Strappers.*' 


Piece-work, 


Hours  of 
work. 


. 

Wages  at  1«.  Sd.  per  Day.        i                  Piece-work. 

Extra  for  Be«r, 
Harvest,  &c. 

No.  of  Days. 

Amount        '    ^-^     •  t%^„«            Amount 
earned.         .    ^o.  of  Days.             ^^^^ 

Total. 

1.  J.M. 

2.  W.B. 

3.  F.D. 

120i 

231 

234 

£    s.     d.   \                             £    M.     d. 
10    0    5              161i             28     8     6i 
19     8     9     1           70|             13     4     5 
19  10  10     !           71                10  17     2\ 

i                         1 

£     s.     d. 

2  8     3 

3  7     Si 
3     5  11 

£    s.    d, 
40  17    2 
36    0  10 
33  13  11 

J.M.  (No.  1)  has  a  house  and  garden  (20  rods)  and  potato  ground  (12  rods)  free, 
except  when  at  piece-work,  when  Is.  per  week  is  charged.  He  was  away  part  of  the 
time  rabbiting,  &c.  for  himself. 

W.B.  (No.  2)  has  a  house,  garden,  and  potato  ground  free.  He  was  absent  a  few 
days  through  illness. 

F.D.  (No.  3)  is  a  young  man,  about  21,  who  lives  with  his  parents  and  declined  to 
have  a  potato  ground.     It  is  his  first  year  as  a  labourer. 

It  wiU  be  seen  that  the  average  weekly  earnings  for  the  whole  year  of  these  three 
men  (each  getting  nominally  10s.)  were  15s.  9d.  (and  house  rent  free  for  four  months), 
13s.  lOJd.  (and  house  rent  free),  and  12s.  11^.  respectively,  though  in  no  case  did 
they  work  the  full  52  weeks. 

A  considerable  amount  of  evidence  was  given  me  on  this  point,  which  justifies  the 
statement  that  these  are  not  in  any  way  exaggerated  examples  of  the  actual  earnings 
of  able-bodied  ordinary  labourers. 

The  standing  wage  of  carters  ranges  from  12s.  to  14s.,  with  a  house  and  garden  and 
potato  ground.  They  also  get  Michaelmas  money,  ranging  from  30s.  to3Z.,  and,  as  a 
rule,  beer  money.  They  also  have  what  is  termed  ''  journey  money,"  being  an  allow- 
ance of  Is.  when  they  go  out  all  day  with  the  waggon.  The  extra  money  in  the  course 
of  the  year  amounts  to  about  5i.  or  61.  Shepherds  get  from  12s.  to  14s.  standing  wage, 
with  a  house,  garden,  and  potato  ground ;  Michaelmas  money,  21.  to  21.  10s, ;  and 
lambing  money,  21.  to  2L  10s.  The  following  examples,  which  I  copied  from  the 
books  of  a  farmer  occupying  3,000  acres,  may  be  taken  as  rather  below  than  above  the 
average  earnings  of  shepherds  : — 

Head  shepherd,  13s.  per  week ;  house  and  garden ;  potato  ground,  35  perch  ;  lamb- 
ing money,  2L  ;  Michaelmas  money,  21. ;  36  gallons  of  beer. 

Under  shepherd,  12s.  per  week;  house  and  garden;  potato  ground,  30  perch; 
lambing,  30s. ;  Michaelmas,  30s. ;  18  gallons  of  beer. 

Third  shepherd  (a  lad  of  20),  lis.  per  week;  Michaelmas  money,  1/. 

Fourth  shepherd,  lis.  per  week ;  house  and  garden  and  potato  ground ;  lambing, 
II. ;  Michaelmas,  30s. ;  18  gallons  of  beer. 

Teg  shepherd  (lad  of  20,  living  with  father),  lis.  per  week ;  Michaelmas,  1/. 

Head  shepherds  are  commonly  allowed  a  bonus  on  a  good  fall  of  lambs.  Thus,  on 
one  large  farm,  the  arrangement  is  to  give  Is.  for  every  lamb  bred  over  one  lamb  per 
ewe  and  to  pay  Id.  for  every  tail.  Beer  money  in  most  cases  is  now  given  in  place 
of  beer. 

Engine-men  with  steam  tackle  get  15s.  per  week  each.  They  also  get  5d.  per  acre 
for  ploughing,  which  is  divided  between  the  two  men  and  a  boy  employed,  the  former 
getting  2d.  per  acre  each  and  the  latter  Id.  per  acre. 

"  Strappers,"  i.e.,  extra  men  employed  by  the  day  for  harvest  or  other  special  work, 
are  paid  2s.  6d.  per  day. 

Most  farmers  do  as  much  piece-work  as  possible  ;  it  costs  more  but  it  is  done  quicker. 
The  payment  per  acre  for  the  principal  kinds  of  piece-work  is  about  as  follows  :— 
Hoeing,  once,  4s.  6d.  to  5s. ;  twice,  9s.  to  10s. ;  three  times,  13s.  to  15s.  Mowing,  Ss. 
to  3s.  6rf.  for  field  grass;  4s.  6rf.  to  5s.  for  meadow  grass  or  sainfoin.  Tying,  4s.  to 
7s.,  according  to  crops.     Pulling  and  heaping  roots,  6s.  6rf.  to  7s. 

53.  The  ordinary  hours  of  work  are  from  7  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  In  some  cases  they  are 
an  hour  longer.  Where  the  hours  are  different  in  different  parishes  the  rate  of  wages 
diff'ers,  as  a  rule,  accordingly.  Thus,  at  the  meeting  of  the  South  Wilts  Chamber,  one 
speaker  said  he  paid  10s.,  and  the  hours  were  seven  to  five,  and  another  paid  lis.,  and 
the  hours  were  seven  to  six.  One  farmer  stated  '*  the  hours  worked  are  nine  when  at 
*'  day  work  and  about  10  when  at  piece-work.     I  offered  my  men  Is.  per  week  more 
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^at  Lady  Day,  1893)  for  half  an  hour  longer.     They  declined  it,  preferring  nine  hours 
tat  10s.  per  week  to  9^  hotira  at  lis.  per  we^. 

There  is  a  stop  of  one  hour,  from  12  to  1  for  dinner,  »id  usually  a  brief  atop  (of 
^bout  a  quarter  of  an  hour)  at  10  a.m.,  and  another  (of  about  10  minutes)  at  3  p.m. 

These  hours  are  those  which  are  spent  on  the  farm.     The  farms  being,  as  a  rule,  Walking  in 
iong  and  narrow,  and  the  men  living  in  the  village  at  one  end  of  it,  it  often  happens  ^^®  master's 
that  they  have  long  distances  to  walk  to  th^  actual  work.    It  is  the  almost  universal  ^^°^®* 
Hcustom  for  them  to  '^  walk  in  the  nmster's  time,"  though  there  are  exceptions  to  this 
in  one  or  two  parishes.     With  a  nominal  10  hours'  day,  therefore,  it  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  the  time  actually  spent  in  work  on  the  land  does  not  exceed  seven  or 
^even  and  a  half  hours.     On  two  or  three  occasions  I  noticed  men  wsdking  along  the 
roads  homewards  from  woric  between  4  and  4.30  o'clock.     This  is  naturally  an  element 
which  the  farmer  has  to  take  into  account,  and  the  existence  of  the  custom  must  of 
necessity  tend  to  keep  wages  below  the  level  of  other  districts,  where  a  farmer  may 
^obtain  several  more  hours  effective  work  from  each  man  per  week. 

54.  It  has  already  been  observed  (par.  26)  that  the  condition  of  the  cottages  in  Cottages, 
the  district  varies  greatly.     It  was  impossible  for  me  in  the  time  at  my  disposal  to  Condition 
make  any  detailed  examination  of  them,  but  speaking  from  general  observation  and  ^  ^^ 
from  the  evidence  given  chiefly  by  farmws  as  well  as  by  landlords  and  their  agents, 
I  should  say  that  the  majority  may  be  described  as  fairly  good.     At  a  small  meeting 
of  labourers  at  Market  Lavington,  I  was  told  that  the  average  cottage  in  that  neighbour- 
hood had  two  bedroom^  upstairs  and  two  rooms  (one  very  small)  downstairs ;  that 
most,  but  not  all,  of  the  cottages  had  gardens,  and  that  the  rent  averaged  from  31.  15s. 
to  4:1.     One  man  present,  who  had  a  large  family,  said  that  he  rented  a  double  cottage 
for  61.     The  greatest  complaint  made  was  of  insufficient  rooms  where  there  was  « 
family.     All  the  cottages  in  Market  Lavington,  I  was  told,  are  let  independently  of 
the  farms,  and  many  belong  to  small  owners.     This  would  apply  to  many  of  the  larger 
villages.     The  average  rent  of  cottages  owupied  by  labourers  is  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  per  week. 
Of  course,  this  includes  all  rates  and  other  outgoings.     The  rent  was  stated  by  various 
witnesses  to  represent  from  2  to  3  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  building. 

A  burning  question  frequently  referred  to  by  those  who  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  "Free ''v. 
labourers  was  the  system  of  letting  cottages  with  the  farms.     As  a  rule,  every  holding  '*Tied" 
in  the  district  has  upon  it  a  number  of  cottages  sufficient  for  the  accommodation  of  all,  ^^^^6*®" 
or  at  least  a  majority,  of  the  labourers  necessary  to  work  the  form.     These  cottages 
are  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  farmer,  who,  generally  speaking,  allows  his  men 
to  live  in  them  rent  free,  this  being,  of  course,  a  consideration  in  their  wages.     In  the 
phrase  which  has  lately  gained  currency  in   the  district,  these  are  termed  "  tied  ** 
cottages,  while  those  which  are  rented  by  the  labourers  direct  from  the  owners  are 
termed  **  free.'*     According  to  a  statement  supplied  to  me  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Wiltshire  Labourers'  CJnion  there  were  in  32  parishes  in  the  district  1,029'* free" 
<jottages,  and  1,170  *Hied"  cottages.      I  had  no  means,  except  in  a  few  individual 
instances,  of  testing  these  figures,  which  were  given  with  reserve,  but  I  think  they 
may  be  taken  as  approximately  accurate. 

The  system  of  **  tied  "  cottages  is  objected  to  on  the  ground  that  it  makes  the 
labourers  entirely  dependent  upon  their  employers.  In  the  case  of  the  strike  referred 
to  in  par.  50,  it  was  pointed  out  to  me  that  in  contending  for  what  they  con- 
sidered to  be  a  fair  wage,  the  men  were  greatly  handicapped  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
they  at  once  received  a  week's  notice  to  quit  their  cottages,.  It  was  urged  that  the 
labourer  is  not  in  a  position  to  treat  with  the  employer  on  equal  terms  when  a  dispute 
may  involve  not  only  his  loss  of  employment  (which,  as  in  the  case  referred  to,  his 
nnion  may  make  good),  but  also  his  being  suddenly  made  homeless. 

It  is  recognised  by  all  that  the  system  of  letting  the  cottages  with  the  farm  is 
maintained  not  by  the  landlords,  who  are,  comparatively  speaking,  indifferent  in  the 
matter,  but  by  the  farmers.  F^rms  in  these  times  cannot  be  let  unless  there  are 
eufficient  cottages  attached  thereto,  and  I  was  informed  of  several  cases  where  the 
landlords  had  been  compelled  to  build  more  cottages  on  a  holding  before  a  tenant 
would  take  it.  The  feeling  which  is  almost  universal  among  farmers  is  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  work  a  farm  unless  a  certain  number  of  cottages  went  with  it  and 
were  under  the  control  of  the  tenant.  Mr.  Farmer,  who  is  the  largest  employer  of 
agricultural  labour  in  the  district,  stated  distinctly  that  he  would  not  go  on  farming 
unless  he  had  a  certain  number  of  "  tied "  cottages  on  each  farm.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  employment  of  labour  in  farming  differs  from  that  of  any  other  industry.  In 
other  industries  the  question  of  the  residence  of  the  employe  is  not  a  matter  which 
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comes»  as  a  rule,  within  the  purview  of  the  employer.  It  is  not  at  any  rate  a& 
important  element  in  the  engagement  between  the  two.  But  in  engaging  a  man 
to  work  on  a  farm,  the  question  of  housing  is  a  very  material,  and  sometimes  indeed  a 
controlling,  factor.  It  is  of  no  use  engaging  a  labourer  unless  at  the  same  time  there 
is  a  cottage  available  for  him.  If  he  mid  no  '^  tied"  cottages  a  farmer  might  have 
men  living  on  his  farm  and  not  only  working  for  others,  but  actually  preventing  hia 
from  obtaining  the  labour  necessarj  for  the  farm,  because  no  houses  were  available  for 
men  whom  otherwise  he  could  engage.  These  were  substantially  the  views  held  by  all 
the  farmers,  and  they  were  many,  with  whom  I  conversed  on  this  subject.  One 
large  farmer  said  he  would  like,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  to  see  the  men  living  in 
"  free  "  cottages,  and  he  thought  that  every  labourer  ought  to  pay  his  own  rent  and 
rates.  But,  he  added,  that  landlords  *'  built  cottages  on  the  farms  from  necessity,  not 
from  choice.''  In  his  own  case  there  were  11  cottages  on  his  farm,  and  eight  had 
been  erected  during  his  occupation,  because  he  could  not  get  labourers  without  them. 
The  same  witness  pointed  out  that  there  are,  as  a  rule,  no  facilities  for  obtaining  pieces 
of  building  land  in  villages,  and  he  thought  there  ought  to  be.  He  considered  that 
the  building  and  letting  of  cottages  should  be  placed  **  on  a  commercial  basis." 

55.  There  appear  to  be  plentv  of  allotments  available  for  farm  labourers,  but  I  waft 
informed  that  in  man^  cases  tney  do  not  care  to  have  them,  being  satisfied  with  the 
gardens  attached  to  their  cottages,  and  the  "  potato  ground ''  supplied  by  the  farmer.  As 
a  rule,  all  the  regular  men  on  the  farm  have  from  10  to  20  "  lug,*'  or  perches,  of  land 
allotted  them  each  year,  on  which  they  may  plant  potatoes.  The  land  is  prepared  am} 
manured  by  the  farmer,  and  the  men  have  therefore  only  to  find  seed  and  labour.  Usuallj 
a  fresh  piece  of  land  is  provided  each  year.  Naturally  this  arrangement  tends  to  dimiDish 
the  demand  for  separate  allotments.  I  was  frequency  informed  that  the  men  cared  lesa 
for  allotments  now  than  they  used  to  do,  and  in  many  parishes  there  is  difficulty  in 
letting  all  the  allotments  provided.  I  give  in  the  Appendix  a  staticment  showing  the 
number  and  extent  of  the  allotments  in  several  parishes  on  Lord  Pembroke's  estate. 
In  17  parishes  there  are  976  allotment  holders,  occupying  116  acres.  In  one  parish  it 
is  stated  that  formerly  three  times  the  area  of  allotments  was  occupied,  but  cannot  be 
let  now.  In  three  other  parishes  it  is  stated  that  all  the  allotments  cannot  be  let. 
Mr.  Long's  agent  stated  that  at  Chitteme  there  are  140  tenants  occupying  141  lots  of 
^  acre  or  less,  and  23  lots  exceeding  ^  acre.  The  total  quantity  of  land  occupied  ie 
24  acres  3  roods  15  perches  in  four  different  lots,  so  arranged  for  convenience,  and  as 
near  to  the  village  as  possible.  In  this  case  the  gross  rent  charged  is  33s.  per  acre. 
Out  of  this  the  landlord  pays  tithes,  rates,  taxes,  and  various  allowances  (always  made 
to  every  tenant  paying  on  demand)  which  reduce  the  rent  received  to  22«.  per  acre 
nett.  The  rents  charged  for  allotments,  as  a  rule,  vary  from  3d.  to  4^.,  and  in  some 
cases  6rf.,  per  "  lug  *'  or  perch.  At  the  Market  Lavington  meeting  I  was  informed 
that  in  tiiat  neighbourhood  the  cheapest  allotments  were  4d.,  and  the  dearest  7d.  per 
*♦  lug  "  =  21.  ISs.  4rf.  and  41.  ISs.  4d.  per  acre  respectively.  It  was  complained  by  one 
labourer  present  that  he  had  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  31.  per  acre  for  allotments.  He 
thought  this  exorbitant,  and  would  consider  30s.  per  acre  a  fair  rent.  A  large  farmer 
present  expressed  the  opinion  that  such  a  rent  as  3l.  was  far  too  high,  but  he  observed 
that  the  allotments  were  generally  on  some  of  the  best  land  near  the  village.  Another 
labourer  observed  that  they  did  not  expect  to  get  allotments  at  the  same  rent  per  acre 
as  farms  were  let  at,  and  he  would  be  prepared  to  pay  2Z.,  but  that  more  than  this  was 
unfair.  I  found  among  labourers  and  small  occupiers  generally  a  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  a  farmer  hiring  a  large  breadth  of  land,  taking  good  and  bad  together,  and 
having  fences  and  roads  measured  in  to  him,  ought  to  pay  less  than  the  occupier  of  a 
small  plot  of  selected  land  in  a  special  situation.  This  is  apart  from  the  further  con- 
sideration that  the  allotment  rent  includes  rates  and  taxes,  &c.  which  a  farmer  has  to 

pay- 

56.  At  the  meeting  of  the  South  Wilts  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  W.  Stratton 
observed  that  the  labourers  were  never  so  well  off  as  now,  and  this  view  I  found  to  be 
shared  by  most  of  the  farmers  whom  I  met.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  J.  D.  WiUis  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Chamber  contested  this  statement  on  the  ground  mainly  that  if  the 
depression  continues  the  position  of  the  labourers  must  become  more  and  more 
precarious,  and  that  regular  and  certain  employment  was  the  greatest  interest  of  the 
labourer.  These  views  are  not  really  contradictory.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  demand 
for  labour  has  been  and  is  steadily  decreasing.  This  has  been  already  indicated  in  the 
figures  which  have  been  given  of  reduced  expenditure  for  labour  on  the  land,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  show  with  accuracy  what  the  actual  diminution  of  the  demand  for  labour 
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iias  been.  The  only  figures  available  are  those  of  the  census  which  I  give  in  the  Appendix  Appendix 
and  these  apply  to  the  whole  of  the  county  of  Wilts.  Assuming,  however,  as  it  is  fair  to  ^-  ^• 
do,  that  the  decrease  of  labour  in  the  Salisbury  Plain  District  has  not  been  less  (and  I 
should  be  disposed  to  conjecture  that  it  has  been  greater)-  than  in  the  rest  of .  the 
county  the  census  figures  give  some  measure  of  the  change  during  the  20  years  1871- 
1891.  Changes  in  classification  unfortunately  make  an  exact  comparison  impossible 
but  the  number  of  agricultural  labourers,  includiag  shepherds  and  carters  in  each  of 
the  three  last  census  years,  may  be  stated  approximately  as  follows : — 


1871.  I  1881- 


1891. 


29,636  24,772        I        20,893 


These  figures  show  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  labourers  employed  in  agriculture 
of  15'7  per  cent,  in  the  decade  1881-91  and  of  29*5  per  cent,  in  the  20  years  1871-91. 

This  steadily  decreasing  demand  for  labourers  on  the  land  naturally  tends  to  cause  a 
surplus  supply  which  is  accentuated  in  an  exceptional  winter  like  that  of  1893-94. 
One  farmer  stated  that  30  men  were  out  of  work  in  his  parish  last  winter.  I  am 
bound  to  say,  however,  that  this  seemed  to  be  exceptional  and  the  majority  of  witnesses 
stated  that  there  was  no  unusual  excess  of  labour.  The  secretary  of  the  Labourers*  ' 
Union  informed  me  that  no  exceptional  number  of  men  were  out  of  work  in  the 
previous  winter,  that  those  who  were  out  did  not  exceed  5  per  cent.,  and  that  in 
many  villages  not  a  single  man  stood  idle.  At  the  Market  Lavington  meeting  a  similar 
statement  was  made  though  it  was  remarked  that  as  regards  the  Lavingtons  many 
''  casual  '*  men  live  there  who  naturally  did  not  all  get  work  through  the  winter. 

Those  who  maintain  that  the  labourers  were  never  so  well  ofl*  urge  that  their  wages 
BOW,  owing  to  the  low  prices  of  necessaries,  go  much  further  than  they  used  to  do. 
They  have  in  most  villages  fallen  within  the  last  15  years  to  the  extent  of  Is.  or  2s. 
per  week  being  the  amount  to  which  they  rose  for  a  short  time  in  the  "  seventies,'* 
but  it  is  evident  that  the  purchasing  power  of,  say,  lOs.  is  more  than  equal  to  that  of 
125.  20  years  ago.  In  the  olden  days  a  bushel  of  wheat  and  a  shilling  was  reckoned  as 
the  week's  wage  of  a  farm  labourer ;  now  the  week  s  wage,  apart  from  extra  payments, 
would  purchase  more  than  three  bushels  of  wheat. 

57.  A  landowner  whom  I  was  prevented  from  meeting  personally,  but  who  kindly  A.  landlord's 
sent  me  some  valuable  information  in  writing,  made  the  following  remarks : —  views. 

**  Many  worthy  and  respectable  labourers  have  told  me  that  they  thought  a  small 
rise  in  the  price  of  their  bread  (not  a  fictitious  *  baker's  rise ')  would  not  be  felt  by 
them ;  meaning  that  they  should  not  object  to  this  if  means  could  be  taken  to 
ensure  better  prices  for  producers.  I  have  had  frequent  applications  for  land  in 
small  quantities.  I  find  the  larger  farmers  very  imwilling  to  make  any  arrange- 
ments to  facilitate  this.  In  the  Pewsey  Vale,  near  Pewsey,  I  have  for  years 
encouraged  tenants  to  take  a  small  quantity  of  mixed  land.  These  tenants  are 
very  industrious,  husband,  wife,  and  children  all  work,  and  the  tenants  pay  their 
rents  very  fairly  up  to  date.  I  find  that  good  treatment  by  a  resident  landlord 
and  his  family,  and  strict  justice  in  all  dealings,  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  produce 
complete  confidence  in  the  minds  of  the  wortpeople." 

58.  A  very  representative  farmer  of  large  experience  gave  me  his  views  at  some  A  farmfer*« 
length  on  the  present  position  of  labourers.     He  observed  that  labourers,  as  a  rule,  views, 
•practice  considerable  thrift,  and  the  marked  improvement  in  their  condition  is  readily 
observable.     He  himself  evidently  takes  great  interest  in  the  welfere  of  the  labourers* 
families  in  his  parish,  and  is  a  teacher  in  the  Sunday  School.     He  observed  that  the 

dress  of  the  labourers  and  their  families  on  Sundays  showed  their  well-to-do  condition, 
and  he  stated  that  at  least  75  per  cent,  of  the  boys  of  12  years  old  possessed  watches, 
ahowing  that  there  is  money  available  for  comparative  luxuries.  The  fact  that  women 
Jiow  decline  to  do  any  field  work  is  another  proof  that  they  are  in  independent 
circumstances.  On  his  farm  10  or  12  women  used  to  be  employed  at  weeding  and 
haymaking,  earning  8d.  or  9d.  per  day.  Now  they  will  not  even  tie  the  com  in  harvest, 
and  will  hardly  carry  their  husbands'  dinners  to  them  in  the  field.  The  young  men 
will  not  stay  on  the  land  if  they  can  help  it,  and  if  they  do  thev  v/ill  not  take  the 
trouble  to  learn  shearing  or  other  skilled  work.  His  head  shepherd  has  two  sons, 
neither  of  whom  can  be  induced  to  learn  shearing,  though  they  might  in  the  season 
>eam  5s.  to  Gs.  per  day  at  it.     One  of  these  boys  preferred  to  go  into  a  shop  at  7s.  per 
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week,  which,  however,  he  did  not  like,  and  soon  came  back  home.  Men  in  Hg 
neighbourhood  could  start  at  May  1st  and  shear  for  three  months,  go  harvesting  for 
two  months,  and  get  work  in  the  woods  (hurdle  making,  &c.)  from  October  Ist  to 
May  1st,  and  in  this  way  earn  from  4fi,  to  6s.  per  day  throughout  the  year,  with  tie 
exception  of,  perhaps,  a  month  lost  by  bad  weather.  Yet  the  young  men  will  not  do 
this,  and  there  seem  none  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  men  when  they  die  out.  At 
present^  within  10  miles  of  Salisbury,  he  believed  50  men  might  find  employment  in 
this  way.  This  unwillingness  of  the  young  men  to  learn  such  arts  as  shearing,  hurdle 
making,  or  throwing  timber,  in  fact  to  make  themselves  skilled  instead  of  unskilled 
labourers,  he  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  serious  features  of  the  situation. 


Large  ^Eurms 
charac- 
teristic of 
district 


A  "farm" 
of  14,000 
acres. 


Small 
holdings. 


VIII. — Large  v.  Small  Farms. 

59.  It  has  been  already  observed  that  large  farms  are  characteristic  of  the  district. 
It  is  evident  that  this  is  not  the  result  so  much  of  economic  causes  as  of  physical  and 
geological  conditions.  It  is  practically  impossible  that  the  thin  light  soils  of  the  chalK 
downs  can  be  cultivated  in  small  holdings,  and  that  being  so  it  is  equally  impossible  to 
cut  off  the  **  vale  ends  "  of  the  farms,  without  which  it  is  worth  no  one's  while  to  occupy 
the  "  poor  ends."  From  a  commercial  point  of  view  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
holdings  of  600  or  700  acres  upwards  are  the  most  suitable  to  the  district.  Mr. 
Hamilton,  the  secretary  to  the  Wiltshire  Labourers'  Union,  expressed  the  view  that 
farming,  like  every  other  business,  can  be  most  economically  and  eflGlciently  conducted 
on  a  large  scale,  though  he  objected  to  the  present  system  of  ownership  and  tenure^ 
believing  rather  in  the  principle  of  communal  farms.  Apart  from  these  economic 
views,  however,  it  was  significant  to  find  the  representative  of  the  labourers  in 
agreement  with  the  large  majority  of  farmer  witnesses  as  to  the  desirability  in  tha 
general  interest  of  large  farms. 

60.  Mr.  S.  W.  Farmer,  to  whom  I  have  previously  referred,  occupies  no  less  than 
14,000  acres  in  the  north-east  of  the  district.  It  is  in  four  blocks,  and  compriflee 
a  number  of  farms  ranging  from  400  acres  up  to  3,000,  belonging  to  seven  landlords. 
Mr.  Farmer  has  a  partner  associated  with  him  for  part  of  his  occupation,  but  he  has, 
practically,  as  I  understand,  the  control  of  the  whole  as  one  business.  He  commenced 
farming  in  1874,  and  has  gradually  increased  the  land  in  his  occupation.  In  almost 
every  case,  Mr.  Farmer  said,  the  former  occupier  of  the  farm  had  lost  heavily  or 
become  bankrupt.  The  rent  paid  varies  from  58.  per  acre  for  down  land  to  nearly  21. 
per  acre  for  good  vale  land.  About  3,000  acres  are  down  pasture.  Mixed  farming  iB 
practised ;  com,  sheep,  and  milk,  being  the  main  products.  Nearly  1,500  homed  stock 
are  kept,  and  from  5,000  to  6,000  ewes  are  lambed  down  every  year.  The  sheep  are 
chiefly  Hampshire  Downs,  but  some  Scotch  sheep  are  kept  on  the  down  land.  Last 
winter  about  80  tons  of  purchased  feeding  stuff  were  used,  but  very  little  artificial 
manure  is  used.  Five  sets  of  Fowlers'  steam  ploughing  tackle  are  kept.  Milk  is  sent 
to  London  to  the  extent  of  about  1,500  gallons  per  day.  The  management  ia 
strictly  based  on  commercial  principles,  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  Mr. 
Farmer  possesses  exceptional  business  capacity.  Like  many  other  successful  farmers 
he  was  not  trained  to  agriculture,  having  been,  in  fact,  educated  for  the  medical 
profession,  but  compelled  to  relinquish  it  as  his  health  demanded  an  outdoor  life.  He 
said  that  he  got  the  best  return  when  he  could  work  com,  sheep,  and  dairying 
altogether ;  where  either  of  these  three  is  wanting  he  finds  it  difficult  to  make  both 
ends  meet.  Much  of  the  success  of  this  large  enterprise  is  attributable  to  the  command 
of  capital  which  permits  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  cash  payments,  and  of  buying 
everything  for  cash  in  the  best  market. 

61.  I  have  referred  briefly  to  this  the  largest  farming  undertaking  wiiich  I 
encountered,  because  in  kind,  though  not  in  degree,  it  represents  the  system  whidv 
by  the  nature  of  things,  should  give  the  best  results  on  Salisbury  Plain.  I  now 
proceed  to  refer  to  the  opposite  extreme,  viz.,  small  holdings.  Before  doing  so,  I 
will  quote  briefly  the  views  which  Mr.  Farmer  laid  before  me  on  the  subject  He 
SMd: — 

"It  is  not  a  question  of  the  size  of  the  holding,  but  of  the  capacity  and 
financial  resources  of  the  individual  occupying  it.  I  know  plenty  of  holdingiflf, 
small  as  well  as  large,  farmed  as  badly  as  possible,  and  the  occupation  of  t 
small  holding  does  not  make  a  man  a  good  farmer.  Small  holdings  are  useM 
as  stepping  stones  to  men  who  are  capable  of  farming  them,  but  they  are  no  xab 
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to  others  who  have  not  the  capacity,  and  would  do  better  as  servants  under  the 
direction  of  others.  I  do  not  believe  in  attempting  to  bolster  up  small  holdings 
by  State  aid,  whether  by  putting  up  buildings  or  otherwise.  If  the  laying  out  of 
money  in  this  way  is  likely  to  be  a  commercial  success  people  will  be  found  ready 
to  do  it ;  and  if  not,  the  State  has  no  business  to  undertake  it.  Near  the  towns 
small  holdings  may  succeed,  but  on  Salisbury  Plain  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
do  so." 

62.  Where  small  farms  are  found  in  any  number  is  on  the  fringe  of  the  chalk  area.  Small  farms 
At  Market  Lavington,  for  instance,  there  are  many  small  holdings  on  the  greensand  ^^  Market 
which  crops  up  there.     The  soil  is  easily  worked,  and  is  well  suited  for  growing  fruit     *^^°&^^ 
and  vegetables,  to  which,  for  the  most  part,  the  smaller  holdings  are  devoted.     An 
interesting  example  of  what  may  be  done  by  fruit-growing  was  shown  in  the  case  of 

Mr.  S.  Saunders  at  Market  Lavington.  Mr.  Saunders  bought  about  six  acres  of  land 
25  years  ago,  and  built  himself  a  house,  more,  as  I  gathered,  with  the  view  of  settling 
down  to  a  quiet  country  life  than  from  a  purely  commercial  motive.  Being  of  an 
active  temperament,  however,  and  finding  the  land,  a  light  sandy  soil,  well  suited,  he 
commenced  fruit-growing,  and  now  practically  the  whole  of  the  six  acres  are  devoted 
to  fruit.  All  kinds  of  fruit,  except  wall-fruit,  are  grown,  and  something  like  40  tons 
per  acre  are  produced  in  a  good  season.  All  of  this  is  made,  on  the  premises,  into 
jam,  jeUy,  syrup,  temperance  drinks,  ^  or  preserved  by  bottling,  and  sent  away  to 
private  customers.  I  went  over  the  small  farm,  and  found  it  in  a  high  state  of 
cultivation  and  cleanliness,  and  very  closely  stocked,  every  square  yard  almost  being 
utilised.  Soot  and  kiln  dust,  with  a  little  special  fruit  manure,  are  used,  and  all  the 
land  receives  a  dressing  each  year  of  50  bushels  of  soot  and  10  cwt.  of  kiln  dust. 
Only  spade  labour  is  used,  six  men  being  employed  all  the  year  round.  Their  wages 
are  from  10s.  to  15«.  per  week,  the  hours  of  work  being  from  7  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  Women 
are  employed  for  picking  the  fruit,  and  are  paid  Is.  Sd.  to  Is.  6d.  per  day.  The 
average  amount  per  acre  expended  on  labour  is  22Z.  10s.  per  annum.  The  price 
realised  for  jam  is  from  30s.  to  60s.  per  cwt. 

63.  I  visited  several  small  holdings  at  Market  Lavington,  and  received  evidence 
from  other  small  occupiers  whose  farms  I  was  unable  to  visit. 

On  the  top  of  the  hill,  where  the  greensand  occurs,  there  is  a  group  of  small 
holdings  which  are  mostly  cultivated  as  market  gardens.  One  I  visited  was  a  piece 
of  three  acres,  rented  at  SI.  per  acre,  the  cottage  on  it  being  separately  rented  at  4Z. ; 
the  landlord  is  a  tradesman  in  Devizes.  All  the  land  is  cultivated,  most  of  it  being 
cropped  with  vegetables,  which  the  wife,  an  energetic,  business-like  woman,  takes  once 
a  week  a  distance  of  12  miles  to  a  country  town  where  she  has  established  a  connexion 
of  customers  who  buy  direct.  A  donkey  and  cart  is  kept  for  this  purpose.  Pigs, 
bees,  and  goats  are  kept,  and  a  small  quantity  of  wheat  is  grown  each  year  for  the 
straw.  Last  year  1  cwt^  of  honey  was  sold  at  8d.  per  lb.  The  goat's  milk  is  made 
into  butter,  fib.  having  been  made  in  the  previous  week.  There  was  here  every 
indication  of  enterprise  and  thrifty  management,  and  I  take  this  as  one  of  the  most 
favourable  examples  of  what  may  be  done  with  a  small  plot  of  land.  Another  holdings 
nearly  of  six  acres,  half  grass  and  half  arable  (the  occupier  of  which  was  out  when 
I  called),  gave  quite  a  different  impression.  Three  cows  are  kept,  and  butter  is  made. 
There  are  two  landlords,  both  small  owners,  and  the  rent,  I  was  informed,  is  3/.  per 
acre,  and  judging  from  the  appearance  of  the  place,  the  occupier  is  doing  badly. 
Another  holding  of  three  acres,  cultivated  entirely  as  a  vegetable  garden,  presented 
indications  of  good  management  and  hard  work,  but  the  occupier  complained  that  the 
rent,  I4d.  per  annum,  including  a  four-roomed  cottage  and  pigsty,  was  excessive. 
He  works  about  three-fourths  of  his  time  on  his  holding,  getting  work  from  neighbour- 
ing farmers  for  the  remainder.  If  the  rent  was  reduced  by  one-half,  he  said  he  could 
live  fairly  well. 

.64.  One  small  farnier,  who  owns  16  acres,  3  arable,  13  pasture,  and  occupies  20  Rent- 
acres  at  a  rent  of  3/.  per  acre,  complained  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  small  holdings  at 
Bt  reasonable  rent.  He  himself  wanted  to  get  more  land  and  he  believed  there  were  many 
others  in  the  same  position.  He  said  that  men  who  had  once  got  land  did  not  want 
to  go  back  to  work  for  farmers  again.  In  the  present  times  land  for  which  41.  per  acre 
might  have  been  paid  a  few  years  ago  could  not  be  cultivated  now  at  a  rent  of  more 
than  IZ.  Others  said  it  was  impossible  to  pay  31.  per  acre  rent  and  make  a  hving  in  these 
times.  It  was  admitted,  however,  that  the  rents  were  the  result  of  competition  and 
that  if  the  present  occupiers  went  out  others  would  be  willing  to  pay  the  same  rent. 
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On  the  other  hand  it  was  urged  that  the  supply  of  land  in  gmall  pieces  was  insufficient 
and  that  this  caused  excessive  competition. 

65.  Mr.  Saunders  handed  me  some  figures  which  he  had  prepared  for  me  according 
to  which  there  are  60  small  holdings  in  Lavington,  comprising  128  acres,  which  are  let 
at  an  average  of  27.  10s.  per  acre,  while  there  are  four  farms,  comprising  2,890  acres, 
let  at  an  average  of  10^.  6(i.  per  acre.  The  small  holdings  appear  to  be  owned,  as  a 
rule,  by  persons  possessing  only  a  few  acres  at  most  or  to  be  held  on  leases  for  lives. 

66.  One  witness,  an  intelligent  and  well  educated  labourer,  engaged  in  fruit  cultiva- 
tion and  more  properly  described  as  a  gardener,  urged  that  no  man  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  occupy  more  than  50  acres  of  arable  land*  This  proposition  was  advanced  at  a 
meeting  of  six  labourers  and  small  holders  and  all  the  others  objected  to  it  as  im- 
practicable. As  a  matter  of  fact  the  ambition  of  one  or  two  of  those  present  was 
evidently  not  limited  to  50  acres. 

Small  hold-        67.    In   Appendix   B.  2  I   give  a  table  showing  for  15  parishes,  on  the  Earl  of 
ings  on  one    Pembroke's  estate,  the  amount  of  land  let  in  small  holdings  under  10  acres  (not  being 
allotments)  and  the  number  of  occupiers  among  whom  it  is  divided.     It  will  be  seen 
that  76  tenants  occupy  178  acres  or  an  average  of  2a.  Ir.  15p.  a  piece. 

The  Win-  68.  Having  been  informed  that  an  interesting  experiment  in  the  establishment  of 

teralow  small  gmall  holdings  was  in  progress  at  Winterslow  it  seemed  to  me  desirable,  though  it 

involved  an  excursion  slightly  beyond  the  strict  limits  of  the  district  assigned  to  me, 

to  lay  before  the  Commission  such  information  as  to  its  progitess  as  I  coald  gather 

from  a  short  visit. 

Winterslow  is  a  village  of  790  inhabitants  about  six  miles  to  the  east  of  Salisbury 
and  not  far  from  the  borders  of  Hampshire.  Major  Poore  who  is  the  county  coun- 
cillor for  the  division  in  which  Winterslow  is  situated,  holds  strong  views,  which  he 
was  good  enough  to  explain  to  me  at  length,  to  the  eflTect  that  the  principle  of 
representative  government  can  only  be  properly  carried  out  if  those  who  are  elected  as 
representatives  to  public  bodies  are  enabled  to  systematically  confer  with  their 
constituents  through  properly  organised  committees  or  councils  in  diflferent  localities. 
He  argues  that  only  direct  local  Knowledge  can  enable  a  representative  to  properly 
represent  a  locality  and  such  local  knowledge  must  be  obtained  directly  by  frequent 
consultation  with  those  who  actually  possess  it.  At  Winterslow,  therefore,  he  es- 
tablished soon  after  his  election  to  the  county  council  a  *' village  council."  The 
whole  community  was  divided  into  sections  of  10  families,  each  section  having  a 
chairman  and  vice-chairman  who  collectively  form  the  village  council.  Major  Poore 
from  time  to  time  brings  before  this  body  any  matters  of  importance  which  may  be 
coming  under  the  consideration  of  the  county  council  and  ascertains  their  views  upon 
it.  The  churchwardens  handed  over  the  distribution  of  the  parish  charities  to  the  village 
council,  a  fact  which  was  cited  as  proof  that  it  possessed  public  confidence.  In  this 
village  council  the  question  or  facilities  for  obtaining  small  parcels  of  land  was 
discussed,  and  it  was  clear  that  there  was  a  desire  on  the  part  of  many  to 
obtain  such  facilities.  With  the  object  of  satisfying  this  desire  Major  Poore  took  the 
opportunity  of  buying  a  farm  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  village  and  known  as 
*'  Cooper's  Farm,*'  which  happened  opportunely  to  be  offered  by  public  auction.  Before 
purchasing,  however,  the  "  village  council "  was  consulted  and  heartily  approved  of 
the  proposal.  The  farm  comprising  195  acres  was  accordingly  bought  for  1,500/., 
but  as  it  was  more  than  was  required,  83  acres  were  resold  at  once.  The  remaining 
112  acres  were  then  divided  out  into  plots  and  a  value  placed  on  each  plot.  This  was 
done  by  a  committee  of  the  village  council  with  the  assistance  of  a  local  farmer  who 
acted  as  secretary.  It  was  agreed  to  fix  15L  per  acre  as  the  average  price  of  the 
land,  and  the  actual  valuation  of  the  different  plots  ranging  from  a  quarter  of  an  acre 
to  16  acres  in  size  varied  from  81.  to  30/.  per  acre.  The  valuation,  I  was  assured,  wa« 
most  thoroughly  and  conscienciously  done  by  the  committee  and  their  decision  was 
accepted  by  the  various  purchasers  as  satisfactory. 

69.  The  scheme  was  intended  to  enable  men  to  purchase,  not  to  rent,  the  land,  and 
an  ingenious  scale  of  easy  payment  was  adopted  so  that  the  purchase  money  might  be 
equaJly  spread  over  a  term  of  15  years.  N'ine  men,  taking  altogether  eight  acres, 
preferred  to  pay  for  their  plots  outright,  but  the  remainder  of  the  land  was  taken  on 
the  deferred  payment  system.  The  following  table  shows  the  scale  of  repayment  of  a 
sum  of  lOZ.  with  interest.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  payment  of  a  fixed  sum  of  IL  per 
annum  for  14  years,  with  a  small  balance  in  the  fifteenth  year,  pays  off  lOL,  and  larger 
sums  are  paid  off  proportionately,  201.  by  the  payment  of  21.  per  annum,  and  so  on. 
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Twr. 

Amount  of 
Principal  and 
Interat  paid. 

Interest. 

Principal  repaid. 

Balance  of 
Principal  due. 

£     ».    d. 

£     «.    d. 

£    t.     d. 

£    $.    d. 

End  of  year  1 

10    0 

0  10-    0 

0  10    0 

9  10    0 

2     - 

1     0     0 

0    9    6 

0  10    6 

8  19    6 

3 

1     0     0 

0     8  lU 
0     8     4i 

0  11     Oi 
0  11     7i 

8    8    51 

4 

10    0 

7  16  10 

5 

10    0 

0    7  10 

0  12    2 

7    4    8 

0     - 

1     0    0 

0    7    2^ 

0  12    91 

6  11  10, 

7 

10    0 

0    6    7 

0  13    « 

5  18     5 

8     - 

1     0    0 

0    5  11 

0  14     1 

5    4    4 

9 

1     0    0 

0    5    24 

0  14    91 

4    9    7 

10     - 

10    0 

0    4    6l 

0  15    6 

3  14    Oi 

11 

1     0    0 

0    3     8i 

0  16    3 

2  17    9 

12     - 

10    0 

0    2  104 

0  17     it 

2    0    71 

1    2    7| 

13 

1     0    0 

0    2    0 

0  18    0 

14      - 

1    0    0 

0     1     H 

0  18  lOi 

0    3    9 

15 

0    3  11 

0    0    2 

0    3     9 

^^^ 

14    3  11 

4    3  11 

10    0    0 

_«. 
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The  paymeDts  are  made  in  half-yearly  instalments  payable  in  advance. 

70.  The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  scheme  was  the  formation  of  a  **  Landholders'  The  Land 
Court,"  which  comprises  all  the  owners  on  the  estate.  Bach  owner  or  holder  of  land  is  ^»<>^d««^' 
entitled  to  one  share  in  the  Landholders'  Court  which  is  registered  as  a  limited  liability 
company.  The  memorandum  and  articles  of  association  are  set  out  in  Appendix  E.  1. 
Major  roore  states  the  chief  object  of  the  court  to  be  "  to  give  the  small  holder  a  full 
**  responsibility,  and  a  direct  and  sole  interest  in  the  land  he  holds,  and  at  the  same 
"  time  to  set  up  a  common  or  mutual  interest,  which,  while  conserving  the  personal 
*'  interest,  shall  build  up  an  insurance  by  teaching  the  judicial  method  of  bringing 
**  every  mind  in  unison  for  common  benefit."  The  executive  work  of  the  court  is  to 
collect  all  rates,  tithes,  and  rents,  and  to  pay  the  same  over  to  Major  Poore  in  a  lump 
snm.  The  court  also  settles  any  disputes  as  to  the  land  and  considers  any  applications 
for  land  which  may  be  unallotted.  If  land  should  be  re-sold  the  court  has  power  to 
transfer  the  share  held  in  respect  of  such  land.  The  shares  are  5^.  each  fully  paid  up. 
When  all  the  land  is  paid  for  there  is  expected  to  be  a  surplus  of  nearly  6001.  in  Major 
Poore^s  hands,  which  it  is  intended  to  apply  to  some  object  for  tbe  common  benefit  of 
the  landholders.  The  same  principle  which  was  adopted  in  the  village  council  is 
applied  to  the  Landholders'  Court.  The  holders  are  divided  into  five  sections  according 
to  the  **  lie  of  the  land.''  All  the  holders  in  a  section  form  a  committee  for  that 
section,  with  a  chairman  and  vice-chairman  appointed  from  their  number.  These 
chairmen  and  vice-chairmen  form  the  directorate  of  the  court  or  company  with  the 
addition  of  Major  Poore  and  two  others.  Bach  chairman  holds  office  for  one  year,  and 
is  succeeded  by  his  vice-chairman,  and  it  is  intended  that  every  member  shall  in  turn 
serve  as  chairman  of  his  section,  and  a  director  of  the  court.  Major  Poore  regards 
this  organisation  as  the  most  important  feature  of  the  whole  scheme,  his  object  being 
**  the  restoration  of  the  family  as  a  corporate  unit,  thereby  binding  the  members  of  the 
**  family  together  for  common  council  and  common  support." 

71.  How  far  the  social  residt  aimed  at  by  Major  Poore  has  been  secured  I  am 
scarcely  able  to  express  an  opinion,  though  it  appears  that  the  Landholders'  Court  has 
worked  efficiently  and  harmoniously.  It  is  also  too  early  to  speak  with  much  certainty 
on  any  phase  of  an  experiment  which  had  at  the  time  of  my  visit  only  been  in  operation 
about  18  months.  The  enterprise  commenced  in  October  1892,  when  the  first  instal- 
ments were  paid  (in  advance).  The  first  winter  was  a  favourable  one  for  getting  the 
land  in  order,  but  the  summer  of  1893  was  a  very  trying  one  for  the  landholders,  who, 
as  a  rule,  got  very  little  out  of  their  land.  I  walked  over  the  whole  of  the  land  and 
talked  to  several  of  the  holders.  Mr.  King,  the  secretary  of  the  Landholders'  Court, 
who  accompanied  me,  stated  that  all  of  them  had  paid  up  their  three  first  instalments 
punctually.  This,  in  itself,  says  much  for  the  vitality  of  the  scheme.  The  men  them- 
selves to  whom  I  spoke  expressed  entire  satisfaction  with  the  scheme,  and  while 
complaining  of  their  ill-luck  in  having  such  a  bad  season  to  start  with,  were  very 
hopeful  as  to  the  future.  One  young  man,  of  about  20,  whom  I  found  on  his  seven-acre 
plot  of  land  making  a  manure  compost,  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  type.  He  earns  15^.  a 
week  by  working  in  the  woods,  of  which  there  is  a  large  eirt^ent  in  the  immediate 
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neighbourhood,  and  "  puts  in  a  day  or  two  "  on  his  land  when  necessary.  He  said  he 
should  lay  most  of  his  land  to  grass — it  was  all  arable  when  he  took  it— and  keep  cows 
and  pigs.  He  proposes  to  make  butter,  for  which  there  is  a  market  in  the  district,  as 
the  larger  farmers  who  used  to  make  butter  have  now  gone  in  for  milk  selling.  The 
brother  of  this  man  had  the  next  plot,  also  one  of  seven  acres,  on  a  comer  of  which  he 
had  built  himself  a  house.  This,  I  was  told,  cost  him  about  15(M.,  of  which  he  raised 
lOOZ.  on  mortgage.  On  several  of  the  plots  the  owners  were  building,  or  had  built, 
houses  for  themselves.  The  inhabitants  of  the  village  consist  largely  of  men  who  work 
in  the  woods,  and  are  therefore  just  the  class  who  can  take  small  holdings  with 
advantage.  They  get  work  in  the  woods,  hurdle  making,  &c.  through  the  winter,  and 
obtain  employment,  by  piece-work,  from  the  farmers  through  the  summer  ^t  hoeing, 
mowing,  and  harvesting.  In  the  spring  and  autumn  they  have  several  weeks  which 
they  can  employ  usefully  on  their  own  land.  So  far  as  I  could  ascertain  none  of  the 
holders  expected  to  make  a  living  solely  out  of  their  land,  but  depended  more  or  less 
on  other  sources  of  income.  One  man  whom  I  found  working  in  the  garden  behind 
his  cottage  was  a  shoemaker,  and  also  worked  occasionally  for  farmers.  His  cottage 
was  close  to  the  estate  on  which  he  had  taken  one  plot  of  five  acres  and  another  of 
quarter  acre.  He  said  he  had  previously  rented  a  small  holding  of  five  acres  at  2/. 
per  acre,  whereas  for  the  land  now  taken  he  was  paying  38«.  per  acre  per  annum, 
including  tithe  and  rates,  which  would  make  it  his  own  in  14  years.  He  thought  the 
scheme  an  excellent  one.  He  already  has  a  cow,  and  stated  that  he  proposed  to  keep 
two  cows  and  some  pigs,  and  to  fat  calves  and  pigs,  and  before  long  to  make  a  living 
in  this  way.  He  complained  of  the  high  rent,  7/.  per  annum,  of  his  cottage  as  com- 
pared with  others.  The  cottages  are  nearly  all  the  property  of  different  small  owners, 
having  been  originally  erected  ^by  "  squatters  '*  on  common  land.  Speaking  generally, 
I  should  say  that  the  holdings  were  being  well  cultivated.  The  land,  when  it  was  taken 
over,  was,  as  I  was  told,  clean  but  exhausted,  and  its  appearance  at  the  time  of  my 
visit  indicated  that,  as  a  rule,  the  small  holders  had  been  working  it  assiduously  and 
well.  I  give  in  Appendix  B.  2  the  first  report  and  balance  sheet  of  the  Landholdere 
Court.  The  tithe  on  the  land  is  5s.  per  acre,  and  the  rates  at  the  last  levy  were  1*.  10^. 
in  the  £. 


Appendix 
E.  3. 


A  small 
holder  at 
Winterslow. 


Tenure  of  72.  With  the  object  mainly  of  lessening  legal  expense  the  holdings  are  not  actually 

Annen^x^^   couvcyed  to  the  purchasers  but  let  to  them  on  a  lease  of  2,000  years.    A  copy  of  lie 
nnen  ix       j^^g^  jg  giyen  in  Appendix  E.  3.     An  advantage  claimed  for  this  plan  is  that  in  the  case 
of  re-sale  the  transfer  of  the  land  is  greatly  simplified  and  cheapened. 

73.  Winterslow,  apart  from  the  land  occupied  by  members  of  the  Landholders'  Court 
has  long  contained  many  small  holdings.  One  of  these,  which  I  went  over,  formed  an 
excellent  example  of  what  a  thrifty  and  industrious  man  may  do  without  any  special 
advantages  beyond  his  own  enterprise  and  capability.  He  commenced  life  as  a  wood- 
man and  hurdle-maker  and  began  to  take  a  little  land.  He  added  to  his  holding  bit  by 
bit  and  at  length  had  sufficient  to  employ  his  whole  time.  He  now  rents  20  acres  in 
one  lot  and  4^  acres  in  another  close  by.  For  the  latter  he  pays  10/.  and  tithe  and 
rat€S  in  addition,  and  for  the  former  25/.  lO^.  with  rates  but  no  tithe.  He  only  took 
the  4^  acres  a  year  ago.  He  has  also  purchased  half  an  acre  of  land  close  to  his 
holding  and  abutting  on  the  road  for  which  he  paid  40/.  On  this  he  has  lately  built 
himself  a  house  at  a  cost  of  130/.  It  is  built  like  mogt  of  the  houses  in  the  village,  of 
a  kind  of  rough  concrete  made  by  digging  up  the  chalk  which  forms  the  subsoil,  and 
mixing  it  with  water  and  a  little  straw.  This,  when  hardened,  makes  an  admirable 
material  for  the  walls.  The  foundations,  chimneys,  and  facings  are  of  brick.  The 
house,  which  I  went  over,  comprises  a  sitting-room,  kitchen,  pantry,  dairy,  and  a  lean- 
to  wood-shed  on  the  ground  floor,  and  three  bedrooms  upstairs.  He  has  also  put  up 
two  tanks  for  water:  On  his  20  acre  holding  he  has  erected  a  substantial  cowshed  for 
which  he  found  the  labour,  the  landlord  finding  materials.  The  landlord  has  putnp 
two  water  tanks  which  are  essential  in  this  high-lying  village  where  water  often  runs 
short  in  dry  seasons.     The  land  is  rather  heavy  as  there  is  a  layer  of  clay  on  the  chalk. 

He  grows  oats  chiefly  and  a  little  wheat,  feeding  most  of  the  com  to  his  cows.  He 
has  four  cows  and  makes  butter,  for  which  he  makes  an  average  price  of  Is.  2d.  per  lb. 
taking  the  year  through,  and  he  also  sells  some  milk  in  the  village  at  1^.  per  gallon. 
He  has  five  or  six  pigs  and  about  40  head  of  poultry.  He  is  not  restricted  in  any  way 
by  his  landlords  and  in  1893  he  sold  about  three  tons  of  hay. 

WestWeliow      74.  About  12  miles  south  of  Salisbury,  at  a  place  called  West  Wellow,  is  a  colony  of 
small  hold-      gmall  holdmgs  to  which  I  paid  a  brief  visit.     Though  it  is  outside  the  Salisbury  Plain 
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district,  I  venture  to  refer  to  it  shortly  as  it  appears  to  me  to  possess  features  of 
interest.  About  27  years  ago  a  portion  of  the  waste  heathland,  of  which  there  is  a 
considerable  quantity  in  that  neighbourhood,  was  oflTered  for  sale  by  the  owner  in  small 
lots  of  from  two  to  10  acres,  on  easy  terms  of  repayment.  It  was  advertised  and 
purchasers  were  found  for  about  140  acres.  The  lana  lies  in  a  long  strip  through  which 
a  road  runs  with  the  holdings  on  either  side.  The  general  aspect  of  the  colony  is 
flourishing,  the  houses  being,  as  a  rule,  well  built  and  comfortable.  Some  of  them  are 
obviously  superior  to  the  standard  of  living  of  a  peasant  proprietor  getting  his  living 
from  a  few  acres  of  ground,  and  I  was  informed  that  they  were  occupied  by  persons  of 
independent  means.  I  went  over  four  of  the  more  typical  holdings  occupied  by  men 
who  cultivated  them  commercially.  In  one  case  the  holding  of  6^  acres  had  been 
bought  27  years  ago,  at  the  time  of  the  first  settlement,  by  the  present  occupier, 
who  paid  20/.  per  aero  for  the  land.  He  had  built  a  substantial  dwelling-house 
and  had  also  erected  several  glass  houses  in  which  strawberries  and  cucumbers 
chiefly  are  grown.  Fruit  and  vegetables  are  largely  grown  for  market,  nearly 
all  the  land  being  devoted  to  this  purpose,  four  or  five  men  being  employed. 
The  owner,  an  elderly  but  active  and  hard-working  man,  !had  begun  as  a  labourer 
and  stated  that  he  had  had  a  hard  struggle  for  the  first  seven  or  eight  years.  His  life 
now  is  one  of  constant  work,  but  he  is  in  a  position  of  independence  and  is  as  good  an 
instance  as  I  have  met  of  a  successful  small  owner  of  land  living  entirely  from  his 
holding.  He  stated,  however,  that  he  was  willing  to  sell  if  he  could  get  his  price. 
Another  of  the  settlers,  whose  holding  I  went  over,  came  from  London  10  years  ago  and 
bought  3^  acres  and  built  his  house.  He  had  been  a  gardener  and  intended  to  grow 
fruit  and  vegetables.  He  had  been  led  into  farming  mainly  by  reason  of  having 
a  connexion  of  private  customers  in  London  to  whom  he  sends  butter,  eggs,  and 
chickens  regularly.  He  has,  therefore,  rented  an  additional  10  acres  of  grass  land 
which  he  has  taken  on  a  10^  years'  lease  as  sub-tenant  from  a  man  who  holds  it  on  a 
lease  of  21  years  from  the  landowner.  This  is  for  the  most  part  rough  grass  land  and 
he  is  commencing  to  break  it  up.  He  breaks  up  the  turf  and  takes  a  crop  of  potatoes 
followed  by  rye  or  oats,  then  manures  well  and  lays  it  down  with  good  seeds.  A  piece 
which  had  been  so  laid  down  about  five  years  looked  remarkably  well.  On  another 
piece,  broken  up  in  the  previous  year,  there  was  a  capital  piece  of  rye.  He  keeps  16 
cows  and  100  head  of  poultry.  He  has  common  rights,  like  most  of  the  settlers,  for 
his  cows,  which  enable  him  to  keep  so  large  a  stock.  On  the  10-acre  piece  is  an 
excellent  cowshed.  I  went  over  another  plot  of  3^  acres  owned  by  a  Londoner  who 
came  down  14  years  ago  and  bought  it.  He  keeps  four  cows.  Another  settler,  whom 
I  saw,  now  living  in  a  cottage  on  one  of  the  smaller  plots,  told  me  that  he  came  down 
from  London  in  answer  to  a  very  attractively  worded  advertisement  and  bought  some 
land,  but  owing  to  lack  of  experience  in  the  management  of  land  he  lost  money. 
Another  holding  of  6  acres,  with  a  capital  house,  I  f  oimd  occupied  by  a  man  and  his 
wife,  both  of  whom  had  been  in  domestic  service.  This  was  rented  for  30/.  per  annum 
of  an  non-resident  owner  who  also  owns  another  house  and  plot  of  land  in  the 
settlement. 

75.  Many  of  the  plots  of  land  have  been  sold  and  resold  more  than  once,  and  I  found 
only  one  of  the  original  purchasers  now  in  possession,  and  he  was  willing,  if  not  wishing, 
to  sell.  This  is  partly  accounted  for,  I  believe,  by  the  fact  that  after  having  broken 
up  the  land  and  got  it  into  order,  the  first  owners  found  that  by  judiciously  selling  it 
they  could  make  a  large  profit.  The  land  is  good,  light  working,  and  well  suited  for 
fruit  and  vegetables,  growing  heavy  crops  with  good  management.  In  some  cases 
hard  working,  thrifty,  and  practical  men,  stimulated  by  the** magic  of  ownership," 
have  no  doubt  made  a  living  and  saved  money,  while  increasing  the  value  of  their 
property,  but  it  would  be  erroneous  to  suppose  that  all  the  owners  and  occupiers  of 

land  in  the  West  Wellow  settlement  are  of  this  class.     I  give  in  Appendix  B.  3  figures  Appendix 
from  the  Census  Returns  which  indicate  the  effect  which  the  settlement  has  had  in  B.  s. 
increasing  the  houses  and  population  of  the  parish. 

IX. — Qrievimces  and  suggested  Remedies  or  Palliatives. 

76.  It  remains  now  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  Commission  the  various  specific  Classification 
subjects  of  complaint,  and  the  suggestions  for  the  alleviation  of  the  depression  or  the  o^  subjects, 
improvement  of  agricultural  conditions  which  were  laid  before  me  in  the  course  of  tho 
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34  ROYAL  COMMISSION   ON   AGHICULTUBE  : 

inquiry.    Witnesses  differed  widely  as  to  their  relative  importance,  but  I  have  ventured 
to  classify  them  in  the  following  order  : — 

A.  Subjects  for  legislation — 

Ci.)  Affecting  agriculturists  generally. 

(n.)  Affecting  special  classes  of  agriculturists. 

B.  Subjects  outside  legislation. 

A. — Subjects  for  Legislation. — (i.)  Affecting  Agricultturiste  §eneralh/. 

(a.)  Foreign       77.  The  large  majority  of  witnesses  yere  of  opinion  that  foreign  competition  is  the 

^d^^ti*^^    main  cause  of  the  depression,  but  comparatively  few  look  to  the  re-impositioa  of  duties 

on  imported  On  imported  produce  as  a  practicable  remedy.     Many  who  believe  that  "protection" 

produce.        in  a  more  or  less  modified  form  would  be  fair  and  reasonable,  distinctly  stated  that  they 

did  not  advocate  it  as  it  was  unattainable.     A  few  farmers  stated  that  protection  was 

neither  feasible,  nor,  if  feasible,  desirable,  but  those  who  take  this  view  are  a  small 

minority. 

The  argu-  78,  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  following  passage  from  a  statement  of  his 

^^*t^^  T   ^®^®  ^®^*  ™®  ^y  ^^'  ^'  ^-  K^wlence,  as  it  fairly  expresses  the  contention  of  those 

of  c^^      who  advocate  what  is  commonly  termed  "  protection.*' 

^iuties.  "  In  regard  to  Free  Trade,  whatever  ;may  be  the  wisdom  of  maintaining  this 

policy,  it  IS  useless  to  endeavour  to  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  serious 
depreciation  in  the  prices  of  all  home-grown  agricultural  products  is  due  to  the 
glutting  of  our  markets  by  the  surplus  products  of  our  colonies  and  foreign 
countries.  It  must  of  necessity  happen  that  in  some  part  of  the  globe  there  will 
each  year  be  an  abnormally  productive  crop,  and  hence  a  surplus  which  must  be 
disposed  of  at  any  price.  As  Great  Britain  is  the  only  country  which  will  take 
these  products  without  heavy  import  duties,  the  natural  consequence  is  that  these 
surplus  productions  are  brought  into  our  markets  and  must  be  sold  for  what  they 
will  fetcn,  this  cannot  but  produce  a  most  depreciating  effect  on  our  markets.  The 
strange  feature  of  our  fiscal  system  is  that  we  call  ourselves  free  traders,  whilst  in 
reality  we  are  not  so,  even  as  to  the  taxation  of  imports  of  the  greatest  necessity 
for  our  daily  life  both  to  the  rich  and  poor  alike.  As,  therefore,  it  is  pecessary  to 
tax  certain  imports  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  revenue,  we  have  strangely  elected 
to  tax  those  imports  which  we  cannot  by  any  means  produce  ourselves  and  we 
permit  those  products  which  we  can  produce  to  be  brought  into  our  markets  free 
of  charge.  Thus,  from  the  Custom  House  Returns  for  the  year  ending  31st  March 
1893  as  given  in  Whittaker's  Almanack  for  the  current  year,  it  will  be  seen  that 
we  have  obtained  the  following  revenue  from — 

Daty. 

le" 

Chicory             .....  61,089 

Coffee      ......  177,427 

Cocoa  and  chocolate     ....  106,891 

Tea -  3,406,225 

Currants           .....  100,268 

Raisins    ......  191,569 

Figs,  plums,  and  prunes            .            ,-            .  54,270 

£4,097,739 

**  It  can  scarcely  be  disputed  that  all  the  items  enumerated  in  the  above  schedule 
are  absolute  necessities  of  life,  as  well  for  the  cottager  as  for  the  Peer,  and  almost 
as  necessary  as  wheat  and  flour,  yet  we  tax  these  necessities  which  we  cannot  pro- 
duce to  the  extent  of  over  4,000,000Z.  per  annum.  My  contention  is  that  in  the 
name  of  common  sense  we  should  free  all  these  imports  which  we  cannot  produce, 
and  obtain  the  necessary  revenue  to  replace  this  loss  by  imposing  a  tax  of  4s.  per 
quarter  on  the  20,000,000  quarters  of  foreign  wheat  per  annum'  which  we  annually 
require,  and  thus  reimburse  the  Exchequer,  and  no  one,  except  those  who  are 
blindly  wedded  to  a  theory,  could  contend  that  the  general  consumer  would  be  a 
penny  the  worse  off  thereby.  If  the  4,000,000/.  thus  acquired  were  allocated  for 
the  purpose  of  relieving  local  taxation  in  order  to  reduce  the  undue  burden  in  this 
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diroctioD  which  land  admittedly  bears,  it  is  obvious  that  the  agriculturist  interest, 
which  after  all  is  the  greatest  individual  interest  in  the  kingdom,  would  obtaii^  a 
material  help,  but  so  long  as  there  are  any  votes  to.  be  gained  by  the  Free  Trade 
loaf  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  common  sense  to  prevail."  f  * . .     : 

79.  One  farmer  suggested  a  duty  on  wheat  sufficient  to  raise  the  price  to  40^.,  the  A  duty  on 
proceeds  of  the  duty  to  be  applied  to  the  provision  of  *'  old-age  pensions."  wheat. 

80.  Some  witnesses  who  considered  a  duty  on  wheat  impracticable  advocated  a  duty  Duties  on 

on  barley  imported  for  malting  purposes  and  also  a  duty  on  imported  oats.  malting 

barley  and 

81.  A  duty  on  flour  was  suggested  by  some  witnesses.     A  farmer  speaking  at  the  oata. 
Market  Lavington  public  meeting  advocated  a  duty  on  flour  and  all  manufactured  j)^^-  ^^ 
articles.     At  the  meeting  of  six  labourers  and  small  holders  held  at  the  same  place,  flour. 
this  proposal  was  brought  forward,  and  I  took  the  opinion  of  each  man  present  upon 
it.     There  were  three  in  favour  of  it  and  three  against.     The  shutting  up  of  the 
country  mills,  which  was  attributed  largely  to  the  increased  importation  of  flour,  was 
the  fact  which  weighed  largely  with  those  who  advocated  this  measure.     At  Market 
Lavington  it  was  stated  that  a  mill  had  been  lately  shut  up  at  which  3,000  sacks  of 
wheat  per  annum  used  to  be  ground.  .  Mr.  J.  E.  Rawlence  drew  attention  to  the 
disadvantages  attendant  on  the  substitution  of  imported  flour  for  wheat.     He  observed 
that  while  all  other  kinds  of  feeding  stuffs  are  much  cheaper,  bran  and  other  wheat 
offals  tend  to  get  dearer.     He  stated  that  a  ton  of  bran  is  from  11.  to  305.  per  ton 
dearer  than  a  ton  of  wheat  which,  as  he  remarked,  seems  absurd. 

82.  In  connexion  with  this  subject  the  following  figures  given  pie  by  a  miller  at  Cost  of 
Warminster  market  are  of  interest.     His  point  was  that  an  increase  of  4Jd.  per  gallon  ?^^J?^ 
or  56  per  cent,  in  the  price  of  bread  would  increase  the   price  of  wheat  100  per  cent.,    ^^    ' 
thus — 

d*  d,  d. 

Price  of  bread  per  gallon 
Cost  of  milling  and  delivery 
Millers'  profit     -  -  -  - 

Cost  of  baking  and  delivery 
Bakers*  profit     .  .  -  - 

Total  cost  of  grinding  and  baking 

Leaving  for  price  of  wheat 

83.  The  Council  of  the  South  Wilts  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  at  the  meeting  which  (6.)  The 

I  attended,  resolved,  with  one  dissentient —  appreciation 

"  That  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  be  drawn  to  the  appreciation  of  gold  bi-metaU^m. 
and  the  depreciation  of  silver  as  it  affects  agriculture." 

The  subject  was  not  discussed  at  great  length,  but  three  speakers  expressed  their 
belief  that  the  continued  depression  of  prices  was  occasioned,  in  part  at  least,  by  the 
fall  in  the  gold  price  of  silver. 

One  or  two  individual  witnesses  expressed  similar  views,  Mr.  G.  F.  Gray,  of  Bath- 
ampton,  especially,  pressing  it  and  stating  that  he  ''  should  like  to  see  bi-metallisn* 
tried." 

84.  The  Council  of  the  South  Wilts  Chamber  of  Agriculture  resolved  unanimously  (c.)  Local 
**  That  land  bears  too  great  a  proportion  of  local  burdens."     The  unequal  incidence  of  taxation, 
local  taxation  was  complained  of  by  several  witnesses,  who  thought  it  unfair  that  the 

whole  burden  of  rates  should  fall  on  real  property.  It  was  also  urged  that  agricultural 
land  bears  an  undue  proportion  as  compared  with  other  real  property.  Thus,  as  one 
farmer  witness  put  it,  "  a  farmer  whose  income  is  lOOZ.  is  assessed  on  200/.,  a  propor- 
•*  tion  of  assessment  to  income  which  is  entirely  unlike  that  adopted  in  the  case  of  any 
"  other  class  in  the  community." 

85.  There  was  no  very  great  complaint  of  the  increase  of  rates.     The  general  reply  The  amount 
on  this  point  was  that  there  had  been  no  great  change  in  the  rate  in  the  pound,  and  of  local  rates, 
that  the  Probate  Duty  Grant  and  local  licenses  had  given  very  little  relief,  as  the 
increased  expenditure  under  the  county  council  management  had  swallowed  them  up. 

Of  course,  in  a  district  where  the  rateable  value  of  land  has  so  much  decreased,  it  is 
evident  that  if  the  xaKe  in  the  pound  has  been  stationary,  the  actual  amount  raised  by 
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ways or 
tramways. 


Charge  for 
empty  milk 
churns. 


(e.)  Nap 

tionalifaticm 

ofthaland. 


rates  must  have  been  less.  I  give  in  Appendix  A.  a  statement  extracted  from  the 
Local  Taxation  Returns  showing  the  receipts  and  expenditure  in  the  three  chief  unions 
of  the  district.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  total  amount  of  poor  rates  raised  was  in  1881, 
22,770Z.,  and  1893,  16,891Z.  Working  these  figures  out  on  the  rateable  value  of  the 
respective  unions  at  the  two  periods  I  find  that  the  rate  in  the  pound  'increased  by  \d, 
and  5d.  respectively  in  two  unions,  and  decreased  by  6d.  in  the  third. 

One  witness  complained  of  the  heavy  expenditure  in  the  county  on  "  red-tapeism," 
observing  that  there  were  too  many  officials.  He  considered  that  the  officials, 
individufiJly,  were  underpaid,  but  he  thought  there  were  too  many  of  them.  The  same 
witness,  a  man  of  large  experience,  considered  that  the  expenditure  on  poor  relief 
would  continue  to  decrease.  As  tending  in  this  direction  he  observed  that  many  of  the 
older  labourers  joined  clubs  or  friendly  societies,  which  had  "  smashed  up"  and  left 
them  without  provision  for  sickness  or  old  age,  but  the  younger  men,  as  a  rule,  belonged 
to  thoroughly  sound  societies,  and  had,  therefore,  made  better  provision  for  keepiog 
themselves  off  the  parish. 

86.  Some  dissatisfaction  was  expressed  at  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture  meeting  at  the 
basis  on  which  the  grant  for  main  roads  was  distributed  as  between  urban  and  rural 
districts,  the  former  obtaining  an  unfair  share.  One  speaker  u^ed  that  a  grant  ought 
to  be  made  for  "  district  roads  "  as  well  as  for  "  main  roads."  Several  witnesses  urged 
the  imposition  of  a  tax  similar  to  the  van  and  wheel  tax  proposed  in  the  Budget  of  1888. 

87.  Several  witnesses  urged  that  every  cottager  ought  to  directly  pay  his  own  rates. 

88.  One  large  farmer  suggested  that  landlords  should  pay  a  moiety  of  the  rates. 
He  said,  "  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  the  tenant,  when  he  enters,  calculates  the  outgoings 
**  under  this  head,  but  in  these  days  many  things  are  rushed  upon  us,  and  before  a 
"  tenant  has  the  opportunity  of  determining  his  tenancy  a  heavy  burden  is  laid  upon 
"  him.  Another  thing  is  that  guardians  might  then  be  indeed  '  Guardians  of  the  Poor ' 
•*  as  well  as  of  the  ratepayers." 

89.  Many  of  the  witnesses  complained  that  the  rates  charged  by  the  railway 
companies  for  the  conveyance  of  produce  and  farming  requisites  were  too  high,  the 
phrase  "  exorbitant "  being  used  to  describe  them  in  some  cases.  I  was  informed 
that  apples  and  old  potatoes  are  charged  8^.  9d.  per  ton  in  two  ton  lots  from  Salisbury 
to  London,  which  fi^om  Dinton  and  Tisbury,  only  a  short  distance  further,  the  rates 
are  for  apples  18«.  9d.  per  ton,  and  for  potatoes  17*.  4d.  per  ton,  or  lOs.  6d.  per  ton  in 
two  ton  lots.  New  potatoes  between  April  1  and  June  30  are  charged  17«.  4td.  per  ton  in 
any  quantity.  Complaint  was  also  made  of  the  practice  of  the  railway  companies  in 
charging  preferential  rates  on  foreign  produce.  Farmers  believed  that  they  were 
handicapped  by  the  competition  of  produce  coming  to  Southampton  and  being  con- 
veyed thence  to  London  at  rates  much  lower  in  proportion  than  those  charged  from 
stations  in  South  Wilts  to  London. 

90.  The  insufficiency  of  the  railway  facilities  of  the  district  was  complained  of  by  many 
witnesses.  Many  parts  of  the  district  are  8,  10,  or  12  miles  from  a  railway  station. 
Several  witnesses  suggested  that  light  railways  or  steam  tramways  would  be  a  boon  to 
the  district,  which,  in  their  opinion,  was  one  in  which  they  might  be  tried  with  advan- 
tage. A  small  occupier  at  Market  Lavington,  in  advocating  a  stream  tramway  from 
thence  to  Devizes,  stated  that  he  had  sent  a  sack  (2  cwt.)  of  potatoes,  worth  at  home, 
say,  78.  6rf.,  to  London,  and  it  had  cost  Ss.  6d.  for  carriage,  2s.  6d.  by  rail,  and  Is.  by 
carrier,  in  addition  to  cost  of  delivery  in  London.  He  believed  that  the  prohibitory 
cost  of  conveyance  did  much  to  prevent  "vegetables  and  other  produce  being  sent  to 
London.  This  opinion  was  indeed  very  generally  expressed  to  me,  and  the  feeling 
against  the  railway  companies  and  the  way  in  which  they  exercise  their  powers  is  very 
strong  among  all  classes  of  agriculturists  in  the  district. 

91.  Mr.  Farmer  complained  of  the  change  recently  made  by  the  railway  companies— 
since  the  new  Railway  Hates  and  Charges  Acts  came  into  operation  in  1893 — in  the 
system  of  coUectiug  the  charges  for  the  conveyance  of  returned  empty  milk  chums. 
Formerly  they  had  been  charged  at  the  sending  end,  and  the  dairy  companies  buying 
the  milk  paid.  Now,  however,  they  are  charged  at  the  other  end,  and  the  farmers  nave 
to  pay.  He  observed  that  it  was  practically  impossible  to  put  this  charge  of  2d.  per 
churn  into  the  contracts  of  the  farmers  with  the  milk  vendors.  Consequently  the 
farmer  was  saddled  with  a  new  charge  by  the  gratuitous  action  of  the  railway 
companies  in  upsetting  a  long-established  arrangement. 

92.  The  acquisition  of  the  rights  of  all  landowners  by  the  State  was  advocated  by 
three  witnesses.     One  was  Mr.  S.  Saunders,  who  is  himself  the  owner  of  6^  aofei  d 
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land,  which,  as  before  mentioned,  he  employs  for  fruitgrowing ;  another  was  a  man 
in  his  employment,  and  the  third  was  a  blacksmith  at  Winterslow,  who  had  recently 
purchased  an  acre  of  land  for  30/.  on  the  Landholders'  Court  Estate. 

{U.)  Affecting  special  classes  of  Agriculturists. 

93.  Suggestions  which  were  made  for  the  amendment  of  the  Agricultural  Holdings  (/.)  Law  of 
Act  have  already  been  stated  in  section  VI.  of  this  report  (pars.  43-48),  to  which  landlord  and 
I   beg  to   refer.      The    most    important  points    brought    forward    may  be  briefly  ^^*^*- 
recapitulated  : —  ^^  ^- 

(a.)  The  simplification  of  the  procedure  of  the  Act.  Holdings 

(6.)  Equal  right  on  the  part  of  landlord  and  tenant  to  claim.  Act 

(c.)  Delivery  of  claims  on  both  sides  on  the  same  day. 

{d,)  No  a]ipeal  from  the  decision  of  the  umpire. 

{e.)  Compensation  for  corn  produced  and  consumed  on  the  holding. 

(/.)  Compensation  for  com  fed  to  horses. 

{g.)  Security  for  tenants'  outlay  on  tillages. 

()l.)  Allowance  for  hay  at  market  value. 

Proposals  {e)  and  (/)  were  objected  to  by  the  South  Wilts  Chamber  of  Agriculture. 
Proposals  (a),  (6),  and  (c)  were  made  by  several  witnesses,  and  {g)  and  (A)  were  made 
each  by  one  witness. 

94.  Two  or  three  witnesses  advocated  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  distress.     This  was  The  law  of 
put  very  strongly  by  Mr,  Farmer,  who  stated  that  the  tenant  is  placed  in  an  unfair  distress. 

{)osition  as  regards  Ids  landlord  by  means  of  the  power  conferred  on  the  latter  by  the 
aw  of  distress.  He  referred  especially  to  the  case  of  a  tenant  entering  a  farm  with  an 
agreement  or  understanding  that  the  landlord  would  carry  out  certain  works.  These 
works  are  not  carried  out,  and  the  representations  and  protests  of  the  tenant  are 
ignored.  In  such  a  case,  said  Mr.  Farmer,  the  tenants'  obvious  course  would  be  to  with- 
hold payment  of  rent  until  the  agreement  was  carried  out,  but  if  he  takes  this  course 
he  is  met  at  once  by  a  threat  to  put  the  law  of  distress  in  force,  and  he  is  thus  left 
powerless.  If  the  landlord  did  not  possess  the  power  of  distraint  the  tenant  would  be 
able  to  deal  with  him  on  equal  terms.  As  to  the  suggestion  that  landlords  were  able, 
with  the  protection  given  them  by  this  law,  not  to  press  smaller  tenants  for  rent,  Mr. 
Farmer  thought  that  the  tenants  would  be  better  without  being  allowed  to  run  arrears. 

95.  On  estates  where  game  is  strictly  preserved,  I  received  some  complaints  that  the  The  Ground 
tenants'  rights  under  the  Ground  Game  Act  were  practically  in  abeyance.     The  influence  C^ame  Act. 
of  the  landlord  is  directly  or  indirectly  brought  to  bear,  and  it  is  tacitly  recognised 

.that  if  the  tenant  were  to  exercise  his  legal  rights  his  continued  occupation  of  the 
holding  would  be  rendered  precarious.  It  was  observed  to  me  by  a  large  farmer  on  a 
large  estate,  that  this  is  one  disadvantage — to  set  against  many  considerable  advan- 
tages— of  farming  under  a  landowner  of  large  resources  who  is  able  and  willing  to  lose 
a  tenant  rather  than  injure  the  shooting  on  the  estate.  It  was  admitted,  however,  that 
the  tenant  was,  or  might  be,  aware,  of  this  in  taking  a  farm  on  the  estate  and  that  it 
would  affect  the  amount  of  rent  paid,  but  his  position  nevertheless  is  not  satisfactory 
in  this  respect. 

One  witness,  a  large  farmer,  urged  that  landlords  ought  to  be  held  liable  for 
damage  done  by  game.  In  one  case  he  suflfered  damage  which  he  estimated  at  nearly 
200/.,  and  for  which  he  claimed  lOOZ.  A  valuer  was  called  in  and  the  claim  of  100/. 
awarded,  but  the  landlord  refused  to  pay,  and  consequently  he  threw  up  the  farm. 
The  same  witness  observed  that  the  right  to  kill  under  the  Ground  Game  Act  was  no 
good,  because  as  all  the  covers  were  in  the  landlord's  hands,  it  was  practically  im- 
possible to  kill  the  rabbits  in  accordance  with  the  Act. 

96.  The  suggestion  -that  butchers  should   be  compelled  to  mark,  or  describe,  all  {g-)  The 
foreign  meat  sold  by  them  was  made  by  several  witnesses.     The  Council  of  the  South  ?^*^J^g  ^^ 
Wilts  Chamber  of  Agriculture  unanimously  resolved —  oreignmeat. 

"  That  all  foreign  meat  and  dairy  produce  should  be  described  and  sold  as 
such.'* 

97.  Some  witnesses  proposed  that  all  brewers  should  be  compelled  to  declare  the  (A.)  Deciara- 
constituents  of  the  beer  manufactured  by  them,  and  that  a  similar  obligation  should  be  of  Sie^wMti!'* 
placed  on  all  sellers  of  beer  to  declare  the  constituents  of  beer  sold  by  them.  tueutsofbeer. 


98.  One  witness,  Mr.  G.  F.  Gay,  strongly  urged  that  under  no  circumstances  should  (,-.)  Theim- 
xxi^    -1.  :„    v^  1      j^j  ^„    xi..'-  I  .  i»        1        ,  X  ';  the  port  portation  of 

£  3  lire  cattle. 


live  cattle,  sheep,  or  pigs,  be  landed  m  this  country,  except  for  slaughter,  at  the  port  portation  of 
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of  landing.  He  thought  that  the  health  of  our  flocks  and  herds  ought  not  to  be 
jeopardised  for  the  sake  of  a  few  graziers.  He  pointed  out  that  with  an  importation 
of  dead  meat  and  healthy  home  stock,  the  consumer  got  low  prices,  while  with  tte 
importation  of  live  animals  and  diseased  home  stock  he  got  high  prices.  He  thought, 
therefore,  that  the  interests  of  the  greatest  number,  i.e.,  the  general  body  of  consumers 
and  the  vast  majority  of  stock  owners,  ought  to  prevail. 

One  or  two  other  witnesses  referred  to  the  same  subject  in  a  similar  spirit. 

B.-- Subjects  outside  Legislation. 

(k.)  Co-  99.  Some  of  the  farmers  with  whom  I  oame  in  contact  were  members  of  the  Slouth- 

ope^ation.       western   Farmers'  Association.    This  association  was  established  in  October  1889,  by 

(i.)  For         some  of  the  leading  farmers  round   Salisbury,  who  were  fortunate  in   securing  a 

purchase.       manager,  Mr.  R.  T.  Nightingale,  whose  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  markets 

were,  I  was  told  by   members,  conducive  to  the  success  of  the  association.    The 

association  is  registered  as  a  limited  liability  company^,  and  its  object  is  to  buy  and 

distribute,  as  nearly  as  possible  at  cost  price^  among   its  members  feeding  stuffs, 

artificial  manures,  and  other  farm  requisites.     Its  progress  is  marked  by  the  yearly 

increase  in  the  amount  of  business  done  by  it.     The  total  sales  for  the  four  complete 

financial  years  ending  October  31,  1893,  were — 

First  year  ... 

Second  year  .  .  -  . 

Third  year  .... 

Fourth  year  .  -  . 

The  working  expenses  in  the  jear  1892-93  amounted  to  632Z.,  and  there  was  a  nett 
profit  of  122Z.,  out  of  which  a  dividend  of  5  per  cent,  was  paid.  The  business  is 
conducted  strictly  on  the  cash  on  delivery  system,  and  the  aim  is  to  handle  the  stuff 
dealt  in  as  little  as  possible,  and  to  avoid  keeping  a  large  stock  upon  which  a  fall  in 
the  market  may  mean  considerable  loss.  A  small  stock  of  cake,  &c.  is  kept  at  the 
associations*  stores  at  Salisbury,  but  only  to  supply  sudden  emergencies.  I  was  told 
that  the  association  had  to  encounter  considerable  opposition  at  starting  more 
especially  from  implement  manufacturers  and  agents ;  as  the  association  offers  to  supply 
machines  and  implements  at  from  15  to  25  per  cent,  discount  off  makers'  lists,  this 
opposition  was  not  perhaps  unnatural.  It  was  observed  to  me  by  members  of  the 
association  that  indirectly  it  had  benefitted  non-numbers  also,  as  its  competition  tended 
to  keep  down  the  prices  of  agents  and  private  firms  in  endeavouring  to  compete  with  it 

(2.)  For  sale.  100.  Mr.  E.  A.  Rawlence  considers  that  the  influence  of  the  middleman  on  the 
Appendix  F.  market  is  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  depression*  I  give  in  Appendix  F.  as 
interesting  statement  on  the  subject  which  he  handed  to  me  as  expressing  his  views  on 
this  point.  It  will  be  observed  tiiat  it  refers  to  the  possibility  of  co-operation  for  the 
purpose  of  the  sale  of  farm  produce.  This  was  thought  by  one  or  two  other  witnesses 
who  referred  to  the  subject  to  be  desirable,  but  very  difficult  of  practical  attainment 
Mr.  Nightingale,  the  manager  of  the  South-western  Farmers'  Association,  thought 
co-operation  for  sale  was  not  only  very  desirable,  but,  with  due  organisation,  quite 
feasible,  especially  in  regard  to  milk,  cheese,  and  butter.  At  present,  he  remarked,  as 
Mr.  Eawlence  in  his  statement  also  points  out,  that  the  producers  are  practically  in  the 
hands  of  the  middleman.  He  considered  that  butter  and  cheese  factories  on  co-operative 
principles  would  be  a  great  advantage. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  a  company  exists  in  Salisbury  which  collects  milk  from  the 
farmers  of  the  district  and  sends  it  to  London  and  other  towns*  This  seems  like-  the 
needless  introduction  of  another  middle  profit  between  the  producer  and  consumer,  but 
I  am  bound  to  say  that  farmers  who  disposed  of  all  their  milk  through  this  channel 
expressed  themselves  as  quite  satisfied.  The  company  not  only  saves  them  trouble, 
but  also  takes  the  risk  by  paying  regularly  for  the  milk  and  collecting  from  their 
customers  in  London  and  elsewhere.  I  gathered  that  prior  to  its  existence  many 
farmers  had  made  bad  debts  with  retailers  to  whom  they  had  sent  their  milk,  and  this 
would  no  doubt  account  for  the  readiness  with  which  they  avail  themselves  of  such  an 
agency.  The  undertaking  was  started  by  private  enterprise  at  Semley,  and  sold  after 
a  few  years  for  10,000Z.  It  has  since  been  greatly  extended,  and  turned  into  a  limited 
liability  company  with  a  capital  of  110,000Z. 
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101.  Two  witnesseB  suggested  that  more  attention  might  be  paid  to  fruit  growing  in  i^-)  ^^^ 
the  district.     There  has,  however,  been  in  recent  years  a  considerable  extension  in  this  ^^  ^^^' 
direction,  but  it  is  only  in  certain  parts  of  the  district,  especially  where  the  greensand 
occurs,  that  fruit  cultivation  might  be  expected  to  give  favourable  results. 

X. — Conclusion. 

102.  I  have  endeavoured,  so  far  as  possible,  to  lay  before  the  Commission  every  general 
point  of  material  interest  which  came  under  my  notice  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry,  ^"P'^®^^^ 
and  to  refrain  fit)m  expressing  any  opinions  of  my  own.    I  may  be  allowed  to  state  in 
conclusion  that  the  general  impression  conveyed  to  my  mind  was  that  the  district  has 

been  very  hardly  hit  by  the  depression,  that  landlords  incomes  have  been  largely  and 
permanently  reduced,  that  tenants  have  lost  heavily  notwithstanding  large  reductions 
of  rent  and  considerable  reductions  of  outlay,  and  that  a  large  number  of  labourers 
have  been  forced  to  seek  work  ^Isewhere.  If  we  could  be  sure  that  we  have  reached 
the  bottom  of  the  depression,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  conditions  are  in  a  fair 
way  to  adjust  themselves  in  some  measure  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  and  that 
farmers  who  have  so  far  weathered  the  storm  might  sink  their  losses  with  such  resigna- 
tion as  they  may,  and  hold  on  quietly  and  economically  in  the  faint  hope  of  better 
times.  But  with  any  further  fall  of  prices,  or  with  a  series  of  bad  seasons,  I  cannot  see 
how  it  is  possible  for  the  greater  part  of  the  land  in  the  Salisbury  Plain  District  to  be 
farmed  even  in  the  most  economical  fashion.  There  are  thousands  of  acres  which  are 
]U8t  on  the  margin  of  cultivation  under  present  conditions,  and  very  slight  further 
pressure  would  inevitably  lead  to  their  being  turned,  as  much  of  the  hill  land  has 
already  been  turned,  into  rough  sheep  runs  of  literally  "  prairie  value." 

103.  I  only  desire  to  add  that  my  short  stay  in  South  Wilts  was  rendered  personally  Reception, 
agreeable,  and  my  duties  as  Assistant  Commissioner  greatly  lightened,  by  the  kindness 

and  hospitality  which  I  received  from  many  of  those  with  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
being  brought  in  contact, 

I  have,  &c. 
(Signed)        R.  HENRY  RBW, 

Assistant  Commissioner. 
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APPENDIX  A.  1. 


Tabu  showing  the  Asea  under  each  kind  of  Ckof,  and  the  Nvmbeb  of  Live  Stock  in  the  Gountt  of  Wilts 
in  the  Years  1881  and  1893;  and  in  a  part  of  Soitth  Wilts  in  the  Years  1891,  1892,  1893. 


CJounty  of  Wilts. 

Part  of  South  Wilts.* 

(85  Parishes.) 

[Supplied  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture.] 

1881. 

189M 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

Total  Cultivatbd  Abea          .           -           -           - 

Acres. 
757,402 

Acres. 
758.244 

Acres. 
170,420 

Acres. 
169,058 

Acres. 
165,708 

Corn  Gbops. 

Wheat     ------- 

Bariejorbere  -               -               -               -               - 

Oats 

Rye   ------ 

Beam       ------- 

Peas  . 

81,155 

62,760 

42,471 

1,709 

9,319 

5,951 

59,082 

47,498 

47,829 

3,782 

4,292 

2,876 

16,823 

14,707 

13,036 

560 

1,109 

482 

1 

16,092 
14,448 
11,948 

568 

769 

445 

14.602 

15,087 

12,459 

1,496 

583 

555 

Total  Cora  Crops  -           -           -           -           - 

203,865 

165,859 

46,217 

44,270 

44,732 

Gbbbn  Cbops. 

Potatoes            -               -               -                .               - 
Taraips  and  sweedes        -            -            -            -            - 
Mangold            .                .                -                -                - 

Cabbage,  kohl-rabi,  and  rape      .            -            -            - 
Vetches  and  other  green  crops,  except  clover  or  grass    - 

8,325 
58,157 

4,777 
10,322 
28,106 

2,497 
51,242 

6,691 
10,045 
18,685 

407 

17,112 

1,804 

4,068 

6,871 

349 

16,792 

1,928 

3,959 

6,093 

294 

15,820 

1,847 

3,448 

5,369 

Total  green  crops  -               -               -               - 

99,687 

89,160 

30,262 

29,121 

2*i,778 

Cloybb,  sainfoin,  and  grasses  under  rotation 
Pebmanbmt  Pa  stubs  or  grass  not  broken  up  in  rota- 
tion (exclusive  of  heath  or  mountain  land). 
Ft.ax                 -               -               -               .               . 
Small  Fbuit       ------ 

Babk  Fallow  or  uncropped  arable  land 

76,279 
355,925 

12 

22,134 

76,189 
415,511 

4 

298 

11.723 

21,422 
70,845 

55 

1,618 

22,136 
69,961 

50 
3,518 

21,905 
72,948 

44 

3,301 

Orchards             _.-.-- 

Market  gardens                 -               - 

Nursery  gardens  ------ 

Mountain  or  heath  land    -               -               -               - 

— 

3,485 

362 

73 

2,133 

1,103 

67 

65 

655 

1,063 
59 
35 

1,820 

1,075 
48 
37 

1,944 

H0B8E8  (including  ponies)  as  returaed  by  Occupiers 
of  Land. 

Used  solely  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture 
Unbroken  horses  and  mares  kept  solely  for  breeding 

No. 
19,001 
4,314 

No. 
19,076 
4,699 

No. 
4,319 
737 

No. 
4.227 
763 

No. 
4,151 
754 

Total  horses          .            -            -           -            - 

23,315 

28,775 

5,056 

4,990 

4,905 

Cattlb. 

Cows  and  heifers  in  milk  or  in  oalf  - 
Other  cattle:— 

Two  years  of  age  and  above             .           -           - 

Under  two  years  of  age 

48,208 

14,094 
24,687 

59,506 

16,846 
1?9,828 

11,086 

1,523 
5,102 

11,202 

1,766 
4,790 

10,777 

1,879 
3,840 

Total  cattle           -           -           -           -           - 

86,989 

106,175 

17,711 

17,758 

16,496 

Shbep. 

One  year  old  and  above  -            -            -            -            - 
Under  one  year  old           -               -               -               - 

363,891 
239,452 

1 

348,726 
238,024 

105,857 
74,983 

108,444 
74,193 

99,225 
67,548 

Total  sheep           .           -           -           -           - 
Pigs  ------ 

603,343 

586,750 

180,840 

182,637 

166,773 

51,805 

1 

56,260 

13,910               10,433 

9,544 

*  The  district  to  which  these  figures  refer  is  the  part  of  South  Wilts  comprised  in  the  **  Southampton  Collection  '*  of  the 
Inland  Revenue.  It  includes  the  following  parishes  : — Alderbur\\  Alliogtou,  Alvediston,  Ansty,  Barford  St.  Martin,  Baverslock, 
Berwick  St.  John,  Berwick  St.  Leonard,  Bishopstoue,  Boscooibc,  Bowerchalk,  Bramsbaw,  Britford,  Broadchalk,  Burcomne, 
Chickdale,  Chilmark,  Clarendon,  Compton  Chamberlain,  Combe  Hissett,  Damerham,  Dinton,  Ponhead  St.  Andrew,  Dnnhead  St. 
Maiy,  Downton,  Durnford,  East  Grinstead,  Ellesbourne  Wake,  Fisherton  Anger,  Fonthill  Bishop,  Fonthill  Gifford,  Fovant, 
Fngglestone  St.  Peter,  Fyfield  Bavant,  Groveley,  Hendon,  Homington.  Idmiston,  Knoyle  East,  Knoyle  West.Landford,Laverstock, 
Ludgershall,  Martin,  Mere,  Milford,  Netherhampton,  Newton  Touey,  Nomausland,  North  Tedworth,  Nunton-cum-Bodebam, 
Odstock,  Pitton  and  Furley,  Piaitford,  Sedgehill,  Semley,  South  Newton,  Stracdlynch,  Stourton,  Stapleford,  Stral'ord  Toney, 
Stratford  Sub-Castle,  Sutton  Mandeville,  Swallowcliflfe,  Teffont  Evias,  Teffont  Magna,  The  Close,  Tisbury  East,  Tisbury  West, 
ToUard  Rojal,  Wardour,  West  Cholderton,  West  Dean,  West  Grinstead,  West  Harnham,  West  Wellow,  Whiteparish,  Whitsbury, 
Wilton,  Wmterbome  Dantsey,  Winterborne  Earls,  Winterborne  Gunner,  Winterslow,  Wishford,  Woodford. 


U     88360. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  AGRICULTURE: 


APPENDIX  A  2. 


Afpbndix  showing  the  Acbeage  and  Estimated  Yield  of  the  Fbincifal  Crops  in  part  of  South  Wilts* 
in  the  Yeabs  1891,  1892,  and  1833.     (Supplied  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture.) 


Year. 


1891 
1892 
1893 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

Acres. 

Estimated 
Yield. 

Acres. 

14,707j 

14,448 

15,037} 

Estimated 
Yield. 

Acres. 

Estimated 
Yield. 

Acres. 

Estimated 
Yield. 

Acres. 

Estimated 
Yield. 

16,323 
16,092 
14,602} 

Bushels. 
478,832j 

450,560} 

383,287 

Bushels.     ' 
495,880         13,036} 

580,778}       11,948} 

352,853}  !    12,459} 

BusheU. 
534,059} 

462,885 

870,821} 

1,109 
769 
583} 

Bushels. 
31,463 

17,606 

7,804 

482 

445} 

555} 

Bushels. 
18,652 

10,152 

4,821 

• 

1 
I 

Hay. 

Year. 

Potatoes. 

Turnips  and  Swedes.   '            Mangold. 

1 

1 

Clover,  Sainfoin,  Bye 
Grass,  and  other 
Rotation  Grasses. 

Permanent  Grass. 

Acres. 

Estimated 
Yield. 

Acres. 

Estimated 
Yield. 

Acres. 

Estimated 
Yield. 

Bushels. 
40,192 

37,772 

17,302 

Acres. 

Estimated 
Yield. 

Acres. 

Estimated 
Yield. 

1891 
1892 
1893 

407i 
349} 
294 

Bushels. 
3,082} 

2,367 

1,988 

17,111} 
16,791} 
15,820 

Bushels. 
233,889 

178,753} 

172,090} 

1,804 

1,928} 

l,846f 

16,460 

15,218} 

14,823} 

Cwt. 
433,573} 

170,437} 

114,692 

17,276} 
16,831} 
15,953i 

Cwt. 
859,280} 

189,706} 

1^1,153} 

*  See  footnote  to  Appendix  A  1. 


APPENDIX  A.  3. 


Table  showing  Monthly  Kainfall  at  different  Stations  in  Sa.li8BUBY  Plain  District  in  1893,  with  Averagb 
Bainpall  for  Wilts  in  1893  and  in  previous  10  years.    [See  para.  18.) 


Station. 

1 

February. 

1 

i 

i 

i 

^ 

^ 

August. 

September. 

J 

1 

1 

Ins. 

Ins. 

Ins. 

Ins. 

Ins. 

Ins. 

lu.. 

Ins. 

Ins. 

Ins. 

Ins. 

Ins. 

Ins. 

Market  Lavington 

2-15 

3-82 

0-53 

0-00 

1-33 

3-85 

4-66 

2-00 

1-50 

3-23 

2-26 

3-01 

27-84 

Warminster 

2*65 

6-00 

0-52 

0-12 

1-32 

1-59 

3-90 

1-64 

1-82 

3-26 

2-39 

3-38 

27-59 

Rye  Hill 

2-85 

4-93 

0-73 

0-07 

1-50 

1-32 

4-05 

1-81 

2-30 

4-34 

2-36 

3-68 

29-94 

Mere  Down  - 

2*39 

4-34 

0-66 

0-21 

1-51 

1-02 

509 

2-04 

2-81 

3-41 

2-i>3 

3-73 

29-24 

Chitteme 

1-76 

4-00 

0-40 

0-08 

1-18 

0-65 

3-91 

2-24 

1-24 

3-46 

1-90 

3-22 

24-04 

Wilton 

206 

4-28 

0-58 

0-10 

1-16 

1-05 

3-87 

1-24 

1-78 

8-63 

1-90 

4-33 



Britford 

1-77 

3-94 

0-76 

0-08 

— 

1-02 

3-55 

101 

1-81 

4-46 

2-14 





Alderhury     - 

1-69 

3-66 

0-57 

0-10 

0-90 

0-69 

3-06 

0-70 

1-89 

4- 19 

1-96 

3-79 

23*10 

Winterslow      -            -            - 

1-78 

3-81 

0-56 

013 

1-03 

ro3 

3-69 

1-26 

1-64 

3-24 

200 

1-92 

22-09 

Ameshury    - 

— 

— 

— 

0-08 

— 

0-88 

3-03 

1*24 

1-42 

2-89 

1-61 

2-47 



Figheldean 

1-65 

3-35 

0-34 

0-00 

0-98 

(1-99 

8-86 

1-39 

— 

3-20 

216 

3-27 



Average    for  Salisbury    Plain 

(1893). 
Average  for  Wilts  (1893) 

218 

4-21 

0-52 

007 

1-20 

1-26 

8*88 

1-47 

1-79 

8-91 

219 

3-42 

26  18 

216 

4-06 

0*48 

008 

1-28 

1-35 

8-94 

1-58 

1-80 

3*69 

2-25 

315 

25-72 

Ditto,  previous  10  vears 

2-80 

1-64 

201 

1-94 

2-23 

1-46 

1-59 

3-30 

8-03 

3-68 

8*20 

2-58 

29*46 
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APPENDIX  A.  4. 


Batbablb  Valub  in  1881  and  1893  respeotivelj  of  Mch  Buxal  Pakish  in  Sausbobt  Plain  Distbiui. 

{See  ]>ar3,.  21.) 


Parish  or  other  separate 
contributory  Place. 

Union. 

1881. 

1893. 

Parish  or  other  separate 
contributory  Place. 

Union. 

1881. 

1898. 

Chirton  - 

Deyizes* 

2,591 

1,681 

Dinton    -            -            - 

Wilton 

4,513 

£ 
8,941 

Erlestoke 

» 

3,429 

2,006 

Fisheiton  Delamere 

» 

2,798 

2,290 

Great  Cheverell  - 

»» 

2,785 

2,316 

Fovant 

»> 

.3,328  '■ 

1 

2,733 

Little  Cheverell    - 

>» 

1,408 

1,282 

Fugglestone  St.  Peter     - 

»> 

7,403 

7,880 

Market  Lavington 

w 

5,871 

5,945 

Great  Wishford 

»» 

2,486 

2,318 

UrchfoDt 

»» 

9,067 

7,379 

Little  Tiangford  - 

»» 

1,076 

876 

West  LayingtOD  - 

» 

8,678 

5,232 

Netherhampton 

»» 

1,380  1 

1 

1,056 

Amesbury 

Amesbury    - 

6375 

4,487 

South  Newton     - 

»» 

5,769 

3,480 

AIlingtOD 

>» 

1,177 

827 

Stapleford 

i 
>» 

2,408 

1,685 

Boscombe 

*t 

1,668 

1,124 

Steeple  Langford 

ft 

4,386 

3,040 

Bulford   -            -            - 

■ 
>» 

2,848 

1,617 

Wylye 

ff 

3,471 

2,568 

Cholderlon      - 

>» 

1,305 

827 

Groveley  Wood 

»> 

788 

672 

Dnmford 

„ 

4,028 

2,222 

Bishopstrow 

Warminster  - 

1,909 

1,633 

Durrington 

.» 

2,718 

1,708 

Boyton 

ft 

3,542 

2,812 

Figheldean 

„ 

4,802 

2,772 

Brixton  Deverell 

ft 

1,867 

1,190 

Idmiston 

» 

5,274 

4,062 

Chitteme  All  Saints 

tf         " 

3,T02 

1,604 

Haddington 

>f 

3,698 

1,993 

Chitteme  St  Mary 

*f 

1,177 

653 

Milston 

if 

1,486 

969 

CodfordSt  Mary 

»» 

2,032 

1,259 

Newton-Tonej    - 

»»                 •• 

2,917 

2,475 

Codfbrd  St.  Peter 

»» 

2,975 

2,324 

Orcheston  St.  George 

»» 

2,105 

1,240 

Ck)rsley 

*' 

5,287 

5,175 

Orcbeston  St.  Mary 

«> 

1,435 

857 

Heytesbury 

It 

5,521 

4,344 

Rolleston 

»» 

645 

331 

HUlDevereU   - 

tf 

1,978 

1,251 

Tbrewton 

»> 

2,652 

1,644 

Hurningsham 

ft 

3,486 

4,217 

Tilsbead 

t> 

8,140 

1,992 

Imber 

ft 

2,531 

1,552 

Wilsford  and  Lake 

» 

1,364 

1,194 

Knooke 

ft 

1,284 

678 

Winterboame  Danntsey  - 

»♦ 

1,261 

921 

Longbridge  Deverell 

»> 

5,677 

8,882 

Winterboume  Earls 

»» 

2,116 

1,549 

Norton  Bavant     - 

ft 

3,017 

1,858 

Winterbourne  Gonner     - 

»> 

1,496 

1,143 

Sherrington 

>f 

1,481 

1,066 

Winterboume  Stoke 

ft 

2,427 

1,611 

Stockton 

»> 

2,305 

1,900 

Woodford 

>» 

8,160 

2,010 

Sutton  Veney 

>»          " 

4,574 

4,148 

Barford  St.  Martin 

Wilton 

5,385 

5,118 

Upton  Lovell 

>» 

2,107 

1,755 

Baverstock 

»»              * 

1,740 

2,317 

• 

2,414 

1,146 
1,516 
2,905 

Upton  Scudamore 

ft 

8,819 

2,719 

Berwick  St.  James 
Burcombe 

205,564 

125,830 

Compton  Chamberlayne  - 

»> 

2,463 

1,980 

- 

The  figures  for  Devizes  Union  are  1883  and  1893. 
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BOTAL  COMMISSION   ON  AQRICFLTURE : 


APPENDIX   A.  6. 


NuMBXR  of  Inhabitid  Houbes,  Faxiliss,  and  Population  in  each  Pabish  of  the  Salisbvbt  Plaih  Disibict  for  the 

Yean  1871, 1881,  and  1891. 


[From  the  CenBUS  Betnms.] 

(Sm  para.  97.) 



1871. 
Families 

1881. 

1891. 

Families 

Families 

Inhabited 

or 

Popu- 

Inhabited 

or 

Popu- 

Inhabited 

or 

Popu- 

Houses. 

separate 
Occnpiers. 

lation. 

Hooses. 

separate 
Occupiers. 

lation. 

Houses. 

separate 
Occupiers. 

latioD. 

Deviies  Union  :— 

Chirton 

93 

97 

357 

86 

86* 

840 

76 

77 

814 

Earl^toke  - 

69 

74 

343 

68 

68 

271 

68 

63 

260 

Cheverell,  Great 

121 

134 

539 

94 

102 

402 

90 

91 

370 

Cheverell,  Little     - 

46 

48 

203 

53 

54 

222 

47 

48 

195 

Market  Layin^n 

369 

386 

1,563 

334 

843 

1,406 

389 

341 

1,406 

UrcbfoDt 

343 

357 

1,427 

300 

330 

1,197 

285 

298 

1,133 

West  Lavin^n     - 

348 

369 

1,475 

340 

849 

1,406 

269 

269 

1.068 

Amesburj  Union: — 

Amesbury      - 

236 

273 

1,169 

226 

266 

1,127 

220 

230 

981 

Allington    -            -            - 

20 

25 

93 

19 

19 

84 

19 

19 

70 

Boscombe 

32 

32 

132 

28 

29 

115 

24 

24 

113 

Bulfoid       - 

84 

89 

343 

81 

83 

846 

73 

74 

841 

Cbolderton     - 

34 

44 

161' 

37 

87 

164 

34 

34 

175 

Dvintford    - 

108 

127 

515 

99 

115 

449 

89 

89 

<        380 

Durriogton 

102 

103 

420 

92 

94 

392 

90 

91 

393 

Kigheldean     - 

102 

103 

456 

104 

108 

464 

97 

100 

472 

Idmiston     -            -            - 

118 

,           138 

535 

123 

145 

583 

98 

100 

457 

Maddington 

101 

101 

399 

93 

99 

402 

82 

82 

343 

Milttton       ... 

25 

2G 

133 

24 

28 

155 

25 

25 

154 

Newton-Toaey 

67 

76 

343 

68 

70 

833 

63 

63 

292 

Oroheston  8t.  George 

52 

52 

235 

43 

48 

193 

41 

41 

181 

Orcheston  St.  Mary 

42 

42 

172 

39 

44 

163 

85 

35 

145 

EoUstone 

10 

10 

47 

9 

9 

32 

8 

8 

28 

Shrewton    -            -            - 

172 

172 

7o7 

174 

177 

677 

148 

148 

548 

Tilihead 

106 

106 

467 

106 

106 

473 

93 

94 

393 

Wilsford     - 

31 

31 

162 

26 

30 

161 

36 

36 

197 

Winterboume-Dauntsey     - 

40 

44 

164 

41 

45 

158 

40 

40 

186 

Winterboume-Earls 

64 

75 

287 

58 

64 

241 

60 

62 

237 

Winterboome-Gunner 

80 

35 

147 

33 

35 

171 

83 

88 

166 

Winterboume- Stoke 

66 

69 

293 

61 

61 

299 

60 

60 

249 

Woodford  - 

113 

122 

533 

96 

96 

441 

98 

99 

427 

Wilton  Union:— 

Barford  St.  Martin 

126 

140 

532 

110 

121 

468 

114 

117 

514 

Baverstock 

26 

28 

129 

26 

29 

192 

17 

17 

64 

Berwick  St.  James      - 

50 

50 

244 

41 

48 

189 

44 

44 

191 

Burcombe 

79 

83 

315 

72 

79 

813 

84 

84 

830 

Ck)mpton  Ghamberlayne     - 

72 

78 

328 

61 

67 

298 

62 

63 

272 

Dinton            -           -        - 

106 

110 

496 

100 

118 

457 

97 

105 

418 

Fisherton-de-Ia-mere 

66 

66 

324 

63 

69 

295 

56 

56 

291 

Fovant        ... 

134 

142 

598 

126 

128 

559 

116 

116 

506 

Fugglestone  St.  Peter 

208 

212 

947 

231 

248 

1,023 

289 

240 

1,060 

Great  Wishford 

85 

93 

381 

83 

84 

358 

81 

81 

835 

Groveley  Wood      - 

10 

10 

50 

11 

11 

48 

11 

11 

60 

Little  Langford 

15 

15 

67 

15 

15 

82 

15 

15 

63 

Netherhampton 

31 

31 

168 

35 

86 

185 

83 

84 

168 

South  Newton 

126 

127 

768 

117 

128 

675 

100 

100 

546 

Stapleford 

62 

62 

241 

54 

64 

228 

58 

59 

260 

Steeple  Langford 

128 

157 

589 

124 

128 

523 

112 

112 

467 

Wylye         - 

126 

126 

512 

106 

115 

487 

99 

100 

414 

Warminster  Union :  — 

Bishopstrow 

52 

54 

243 

54 

64 

245 

59 

59 

870 

Boprton 
Bnxton-DevereU    - 

86 

86 

356 

77 

87 

803 

76 

76 

291 

51 

51 

227 

41 

41 

162 

31 

31 

112 

Chitteme  All  Saints 

106 

107 

480 

97 

100 

431 

103 

104 

428 

Chitteme  St.  Mary 

49 

55 

230 

41 

42 

198 

89 

39 

154 

Codford  St.  Mary  - 

89 

ld5 

349 

77 

97 

840 

77 

71 

322 

Codford  St.  Peter 

71 

77 

320 

68 

75 

319 

68 

69 

260 

Corsley       -           -           - 

283 

296 

1,196 

266 

273 

1,019 

236 

237 

926 

Heytesbury 

239 

252 

1,094 

220 

234 

928 

187 

188 

826 

Hill  Deverell 

28 

29 

126 

28 

28 

136 

23 

24 

111 

Uomingsham 

227 

253 

934 

213 

217 

813 

221 

229 

862 

Imber 

81 

81 

344 

78 

86 

839 

75 

76 

292 

Knook 

41 

41 

176 

35 

41 

163 

27 

27 

106 

Loogbridge-DeTerell 

282 

282 

1,190 

231 

242 

914 

204 

206 

780 

Norton-Bayant 

58 

66 

284 

51 

54 

264 

41 

38 

163 

Snerrington        •        -        - 

49 

49 

186  > 

40 

44 

157 

44 

44 

164 

Stockton     - 

66 

66 

264 

50 

63 

235 

53 

53 

251 

Sutton-Veney 

196 

202 

881  ; 

177 

178 

715 

174 

181 

728 

Upton-Lovell 

55 

55 

225 

48 

55 

207 

52 

53 

238 

Upton-Scadamore 

77 

75 

363  1 

68 

68 

312 

62 

63 

256 

Warminster   - 

1,265 

1,348 

5,786  1 

1,227 

1,276 

5,640 

1,253 

1,246 

5,563 

Total   - 

8,045 

8,520 

86,819 

7,517 

7,893 

88,017 

7,178 

7,241 

30,616 
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APPENDIX  A.  6. 


Tabie  showing  the  Numbbr  of  Pbbsons  engaged  in  Agbiculturb  in  the  County  of  Wilts  in  1871,  1881,  and  1891 

respectively. 
[From  the  Census  Returns.]    {See  para.  56.) 


Occupation. 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

Males. 

Females. 

Toul. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

In  Fields  and  Pa%twret  :— 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Fanner,  grazier           .            -           - 

2,977 

275 

3,252 

2,809 

202 

8,011 

3,060 

215 

3.275 

Fanner's,    grazier*s,    son,    grandson. 

993 

— 

993 

962 

— 

962 

923 

j 

:»2S 

brother,  nephew. 

Farm  bailiff    .            .            -            - 

270 

— 

270 

378 

— 

878 

8'^6 

— 

826 

Agricultural  labourer,  farm  serrant    - 

24,366 

3,885 

28,251 

21,611 

1,884 

23,495 

17,616 

762 

18,877 

Shepherd 

1,385 

— 

1,385 

1,277 

— 

1,277 

1,231 

— 

1,231 

Horsekeeper,     horseman,     teamster. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1,285 

— 

1,285 

carter. 

Agricultural      machine       proprietor, 

attendant 
Others  engaged  in  or  connected  with 

50 

— 

50 

131 

1 

132 

134 

134 

12 

1 

13 

36 

1 

87 

16 

1 

17 

agriculture. 

Jn  Woods  :— 

Woodman        -            -            .            - 

307 

— 

307 

318 

— 

318 

381 

— 

.331 

In  Gardent  :— 

Gardener,  nurseryman,  seedsman 

1,620 

25 

1,645 

1,495 

26 

1,521 

2,299 

47 

2,346 

About  AnimaU : — 

Cattle,  sheep,  pig-dealer,  salesman 

79 

— 

79 

80 

— 

80 

63 

1 

64 

Prover                 -               -               - 

31 

— 

31 

27 

27 

23 

- 

28 

Gamekeeper    -            -            -            - 

304 

— 

804 

284 

— 

284 

346 

— 

346 

Dog,  bird,  animal-keeper,  dealer 

— 

1 

1 

22 

3 

25 

13 

3 

16 

Knacker,     catsmeat    dealer,     vermin 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7 

— 

7 

destroyer. 

Vermin  destroyer 

12 

~~ 

12 

10 

""" 

10 

~~ 

•"* 

"""■ 

APPENDIX  A.  7. 


Statbmbnt  showing  Eeceipts  and  Expbnditubb  of  the  Poob  Law  Unions  of  Wabmihstbb,  Ahesbubt,  and  Wilton 

in  the  Years  1881  and  1893  respectively. 

[From  the  Looal  Taxation  Betnms.]    {See  para.  85.) 


Warmmster. 

Amesbury. 

Wilton. 

1881. 

1898. 

1881. 

1898. 

1881. 

1893. 

Kbghptb  from — 

Poor  rates      ------ 

Treasuiy  subventions    .             -               •               - 
County  and  borough  councils  out  of  Exchequer  con- 
tribution accounts. 
Other  receipts            -            -            -            -            - 

8.985 
606 

279 

7,535 

1,524 

270 

£ 
5,427 
305 

55 

4,086 
899 

47 

£ 

8,358 

479 

148 

£ 
5,270 

1,284 

171 

Total                 .               .               -               - 

9,878 

9,829 

5,787 

5,032 

8,980 

6,725 

RxPBNDiTUBB  (for  relief  to.  the  poor  and  purposes  con- 
nected therewith)  :  — 
In-maintenance            -            -            -            -          - 
Out-reUef     -           -           -           -           - 
Maintenance    of   lunatics    in    asylums    or   licensed 

houses. 
Workhouse   or    other    loans  repaid,    and   interest 

thereon. 
Salaries,  remuneration,  rations,  and  puperannuation 

allo¥rances  of  officers,  assistamts,  and  seryants. 
Other  expenses  of,  or  immediately  connected  with, 
relief. 

867 

3,271 

625 

1,119 
878 

588 

2,591 

784 

1,101 
886 

578 

1,280 

312 

91 

715 

241 

371 

1,025 

486 

612 
119 

885 

2,870 

659 

30 

984 

290 

824 
964 
649 

80 

955 

405 

Total  relief  to  the  poor     - 

6,260 

5,295 

8,162 

2,568 

5,218 

8,797 

PS 
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BOTAL  COMMISSION  ON  AQRICULTUBE : 


SiATBMENi  showing  Bbohpts  and  Exfutoitubb,  &e.— eon<. 


Warminster. 

Amesbury. 

WitUm. 

1881. 

1893. 

1881. 

1893. 

1881. 

1898. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

For  purposes  unconnected  with  relief  to  the  poor  :— 

Payments   for   or  towards  the  countj,  horough,  or 

2,117 

2,592 

1,687 

1,504 

1,944 

2,474 

lK)lico  rate. 

PajmenU  hy  overseers  :  — 
To  highway  boards  or  1o  rural  sanitary  authorities  in 

1,443 

1,174 

— 

427 

1,413 

18 

respect  of  highways. 

To  burial  boards     -            -            -            -            - 

— 

— 

.  — 

— 

— 

18 

To  rural  sanitary  authorities  -            -            -        - 

98 

84 

1,162 

72 

— 

— 

To  school  boards     -                -                -                - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

■ — 

For  school  attendance  committee  expenses    - 

81 

86 

52 

90 

68 

118 

Payments  on  account  of  the  Begistration  of  Births, 

65 

60 

43 

41 

58 

50 

&c.  Act 

Vaccination  fees  and  expenses  -           -            -        • 

48 

36 

34 

20 

47 

88 

Expenses  allowed  in  respect  of  registration,  and  cost 

21 

54 

33 

40 

52 

52 

of  jury  lists. 

School  fees  for  non-pauper  children  -            -            - 

9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Other  expenses  unconnected  with  relief  to  the  poor  - 

316 

24 

12 

— 

40 

-.• 

Cost  of  legal  proceedings  (parochial  and  union) 

9 

50 

— 

— 

1 

— 

Payments  under  Union  Assessment  Committee  Acts 

41 

42 

15 

20 

20 

20 

and  otlier  assessment  expenses. 

Salaries,  poundage,  and  superannuation  allowances  of 

— 

358 

— 

182 

219 

parochial  officers,  and  other  expenditure  not  in- 

cluded under  other  heads. 

Total        -              -                -               -          - 

10,502 

9,855 

6,200 

4,909 

8,856 

6,799 

Medical  relief 

506 

491 

221 

161 

488 

354 

Bateable  value      -                -                -                  -        - 

83,322 

69,075 

65,642 

89,678 

79,827 

65,347 

Poor  rate  in  the  pound  {calculaied) 

8s.  2d. 

2s.  2i<L 

Is.  7f/. 

2#.  Oid. 

2s.  Hd. 

Is.  lid. 

APPENDIX  B.  1. 


NuMBim  and  Extent  of  Ajllotmbnts  on  the  Eakl  of  Pembeoxb' 

8  Estate  in  South  Wilts. 

(i8f«jpwa.65.) 

Parish 

Area. 

No.  of 
Tenants. 

▲.    R.   p. 

Barford  St.  Martin            -           -            -            - 

8     1     85 

74 

Burcombe      -           -          -           -            -        - 

2    3     35 

24 

Broad  Chalke       .            -           .            -           - 

6    3     19 

55 

Bower  Chalke          .            -            -            .        - 

7     0      0 

56 

Chihnark           -                .... 

8    3    24 

71 

Dinton         ------ 

3     3       6 

80 

Ebhesboume      -             -           .            -           - 

5     2     14 

42 

Fovant         ...                         -        - 

13     3     23 

86 

Fufffflestone  and  Wilton               .            .            - 

83     0       1 

307 

Hamham     -            -            -            •            -        - 

1     1     15 

10 

SwaUowcliff          -            -            -            -            - 

6     0     11 

48 

Stanton  St.  Bernard        -                  ... 

7     1     29 

59 

South  Newton        .           -            -            -            - 

6     0      0 

32 

.  Teffont        -             .            -            -            -        - 

2     10 

18 

Wishford              -            -            -            -            - 

1     2     32 

50 

;  Wylye 

1     2     15 

IS 

116     8     19 

975 
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APPENDIX  B.  2. 


Statemkht  of  the  Extbht  and  Nitmbbb  of  Sicall  HoLDiNes  on  the  Eabl  of  Pehbroke's  Estate  in  South  Wilts. 

(500  para.  67.) 


Fariih. 


Barf ord  St  Martin 

Bnrcombe 

Broad  Chalke 

Bower  Chalke 

Chilmark 

Dinton 

Ebbeshonme 

Fovmot 

Fogglestone  and  Wilton 

Ketharhampton 

Swaliowolin 

Staoton  St  Bernard 

Soath  Newton 

Teflbnt 

Wishfbrd 


Area. 


▲.     R.   p. 
6     3     26 


0 
11 
17 
19 
15 

2 
25 


19  3 

3  1 
9  8 

32  0 

8  3 

4  2 
1  0 


81 

12 

33 

33 

10 

0 

36 

0 

1 

27 

8 

5 

1 

1 


178     0    24 


No.  of 
Tenants. 


5 

2 
8 
5 

4 
4 
3 
7 
15 
1 
5 
9 
4 
2 
2 


76 


APPENDIX  B.  a 


KvMBEB  of  Inhabitbd  Houses,  Familus,  or  Sepabatb  Ogcupxxis,  and  Population  in  West  Willow  in  1861, 1871, 

1881,  and  1891  respectively. 

[From  the  OensiiB  Betoms.]    {8ee  para.  75.) 


Nomber  of  inhabited  houses 
Families  or  separate  occupiers 
Population 


1861. 


1871. 


1881. 


1891. 


103 
408 


137 

129 

150 

140 

610 

575 

145 
146 
681 


APPENDIX  C.  1. 


Statement  showing  for  each  of  the  Years  1864-93  the  Acreage  sown,  the  Yield  per  Acr3,  and  tho  Price  of  Wheat, 
Bablet,  and  Oats  respeciiyelj ;  the  Price  of  Wool  and  the  Price  of  Sheep  on  a  Fabk  in  South  Wilts.  (See 
para.  14.) 


Wheat 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Wool. 

Price 
per  lb. 

Prices  of  Sheep 

Tew. 

Aereii 
town. 

Yield  per 
Acre. 

Price 
perQr. 

Acres 
sown. 

Yield  per 
Acre. 

Prioe 
perQr. 

Acres 
sown. 

1    Yield  per 
Acre. 

Prioe 
1  perQr. 

sold. 

1864 

No. 
96 

qn.  bosh. 
4      6i 

9.   d, 

78    0 

No. 
128 

qrs.  bush. 
4     2i 

88    6 

No. 
20 

qn.  bush. 

f .  d. 

9.  d. 
1    2 

rEwes.31«. 

18U 

96 

8     8 

68    4 

106 

5     Oi 

88    8 

66 

87   9 

1    41 

rEwes.31«.6(i. 
lUmb8,26f. 

18B6 

96 

8     6i 

66    8 

90 

4     7 

44    9 

24 

- 

1    6 

(•Bwee,39*.6d. 
lLamb8,30«.6d.     . 

1867 

101 

4     0 

67    8 

86 

6     81 

87    2 

40 

8     1 

86    6 

1    8 

fBwes.37t.9d. 
lLambs,20«.9cl. 

1868 

109 

4     6i 

46    8 

VJ 

6     4 

84    8 

SO 

- 

1    6 

<'Bwe8.89«. 
lLambs.32#.6d. 

1S5S 

80 

4     8 

58    6 

96 

4     4 

89    1 

61 

7     0 

- 

I    7i 

CEwe8,40f.9(/. 
<LMnb8,31s  M, 

1860 

81 

8     4 

51    0 

110 

6     6 

37    6 

41 

260 

1   64 

fEwes,86#. 
lLambs,32«.9(f. 

18S1 

106 

4     8 

57    4 

92 

6     7 

87    8 

57 

26    0 

1    6 

CBwes.87«.S<i. 
lLamb8.««». 

ises 

111 

4     0 

66    6 

107 

4     4 

39    8 

46 

26    0 

1    9 

<'Bwes.40*. 
1  Lambs.  32«. 

1S0S 

118 

6      8 

89    7 

115 

6     0 

29    3 

22 

— 

2    0 

Bwes.42«. 

F  4 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION   ON  AGRICULTURE: 
Statement  showing  for  each  of  the  Tears  1854-93  the  Acreage  sown,  Ac—cant, 


Whflat. 

Bariey. 

Oats. 

Wool 

Prices  of  Sheep 

Tear. 

Acres 
sown. 

Tieldper 
Acre; 

Price 
perQr. 

Acres 
sown. 

Yield  per 
Acre. 

Price 
pcrQr. 

Acres 
sown. 

Yield  per 
Acre. 

Price 
perQr. 

Prii^ 
per  lb. 

sold. 

IBM 

No. 
120 

qrs.  bush. 
4     7 

9.  d. 

40    4 

No. 
106 

Qrs.  bush. 

0.  d. 

83    3 

No. 
60 

qrs.  bosh. 

$,  d. 

8.    d, 

1    91 

fTegs.46». 
I    n     56». 

1866 

120 

8     7 

49    0 

96 

40    6 

Pew 

Isold 

- 

CBwes.53». 
lLambs,48«. 

1866 

100 

8     6 

68    6 

124 

49    0 

70 

Few  sold 

26    0 

- 

rEwes,47«.6(i. 
lLambs,87«. 

1867 

148 

8     6 

66    8 

110 

40    1 

44 

- 

8yrs.l   4 

/^Bwes,28t. 
)  Lambs.  28*. 
}       »       38*. 
C     .       10s. 

18C8 

1 

200 

4     2 

47    9 

170 

46    5 

- 

- 

- 

I   U 

rBwes,  28«. 
\  Lambs,  30t. 
(.Wether,  4St. 

1869 

226 

8     4 

44    0 

160 

41    6 

- 

Pew  sold 

82    0 

1    1 

(-Wether  sheep,  41«. 
^  Ewes.  34s.  6(f. 
CLambs,28s. 

1870 

178 

8     1 

66    5 

176 

40  10 

65 

5     2 

1   6 

rTeg8.46*. 

Ewes.  54s.  6(f. 
<     »      48s. 

Lambs.  66s. 
L     M       47s. 

1871 

161 

8     3 

67    6 

202 

34    6 

96           6     3 

- 

- 

<'Ewe8.A8s. 
lLambs.53s. 

1873 

213 

3     7 

67    2 

194 

K      « 

46    0 

81 

7     6 

27    0 

2jr8.1  10 

(-Ewes.  68s. 

]  Lambs,  47«.  &/. 

t      „       36s. 

1873 

208 

3     4 

69    0 

176 

47    8 

66 

6     0 

_ 

1    6* 

yBwes  46s. 

I  Lambs,  34s.  6d. 

rEwes.  58s. 

1874 

200 

6     4 

46    4 

161 

48    5 

87 

6     0 

83    0 

1    6 

3      ~     55s. 

1  Lambs,  40s. 
V.     ^       41s. 

1875 

167 

3     3 

46    3 

175 

82    %\ 

86 

6     8 

26    0 

1    3 

C  Ewes,  56s.  4<l. 
lLambs.46s.8d. 

CBwes.4»s. 

1876 

190 

4     0 

52    0 

187 

38    9 

97 

5      1 

26    6 

1    51 

3      M      65s. 
)  Lambs,  62s. 
V.     „       46s. 

1877 

147 

2      6 

50    4 

140 

41    5 

136 

— 

— 

— 

I'Ewes.Ols. 
lLambs,42s. 

rLambs,60s. 

1878 

170 

8     7 

«    4 

161 

38    4 

109 

7     5 

28    8 

— 

3      »»      40s. 
;  Ewes,  51s. 
(.Lambs,  36s. 

1879 

199 

8     0 

42    1 

163 

27    6 

119 

8      0 

24    0 

1    8 

C  Ewes,  56s.  6<i. 
I  Lambs,  47s. 

1880 

180 

4      4 

46    3 

166 

S2  10i 

116 

7     8 

- 

- 

(-Ewes.  58s. 

n       5SS. 

CLambs.  47s. 

1881 

149 

8      6 

46    0 

116 

27    0 

116 

6      5 

23    0 

1    24 

|Lamb8.S9s. 
CLambSfSAs. 

1882 

171 

3      7 

44    0 

118 

26    6 

117 

7      8 

23    0 

- 

(-Ptet  ewes,  84s. 
\  Cut  tea.  56s. 

(.Lambs,  56s. 

1888 

181 

4     0 

87    8 

106 

27    7» 

106 

7     1 

22    0 

(    8yrs.lW. 
I    2yrs.U. 

(-Pat  ewes.  76s. 

{Bwes^Us. 

CLamb8,89s.6d. 

1884 

176 

4     4 

82     8 

112 

80    0 

87 

6     2 

- 

- 

r  Pat  ewes.  62s. 
lCutteg8.4Bs. 

1886 

119 

4     3 

38    0 

118 

29    9 

108 

8     0 

20    0 

{  }J?:?,r 

CBwes.4Ss. 

\  Lambs,  85s.  ed. 

C       H        18f. 

1886 

97 

6     2 

84  10 

130 

25    8 

127 

7     3 

20    0 

1    0 

rPatewe8,l6i 
3  Ewes.  41#. 
1  Lambs,  38#. 
V.     ,.       26s. 

1887 

146 

4     7 

32    4 

101 

34    6 

82 

6     0 

17    0 

0    9f 

/-Ewes.  46s. 

;lLambM6s. 
CCal]8.38s. 

1888 

160 

3     4 

30    0 

100 

25    6 

100 

6     7 

21    2 

oiH 

<  Ewes.  56s.  6d« 
lLambs.47#. 

1889 

149 

4     0 

33    8 

188 

27    1 

Very  light 
crop. 

- 

0101 

(-Ewes.  64s. 
<  Lambs,  47s. 
l     „       38s. 

1890 

184 

4     1 

86    6 

124 

24    0 

117 

7     0 

- 

CBwes,  llcf. 

(•Ewes,  48s. 

I  Lambs,  42s.  Stf. 

1891 

127 

4     6 

28    0 

61 

28    U 

- 

- 

- 

0    91 

C  Ewes,  37s. 

I  Lambs,  2as. 

1892 
1893        i 

137 
lOS 

3     6 
3      1 

29    2 
26  10 

66 

Under 
3     0 

81    6 
26    7 

Toobac 

I  to  average. 

— 

fBwes.9jd. 
lLamb8.7id. 

(-Pat  ewes,  47s. 
^  Ewes.  48s. 
(.Lambs.  34s.  6£r. 
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APPENDIX  a  2 


OuTGOrNGB  per  Acre  for  (1)  Rent,  Eates,  and  Taxes,  (2)  Labour,  (3)  Seeds  and  Feeding  Stufm,  and  (4)  Manures 
on  a  Farm  in  South  Wilts  for  each  of  the  Years  1854-93.     {8ee  para.  16.) 


Tear. 

Eent,  Rates, 
and  Taxes. 

Laboar. 

Seeds,  Corn, 

and  Cake 

BUlB, 

Mannres. 

Year. 

Rent,  Rates, 
and  Taxes. 

Seeds,  Ckjrn, 

and  Cake 

Bills. 

JHamiTes. 

&    s.    d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£    s,    d. 

£ 

8,     d. 

£     8.    d. 

£ 

8, 

d. 

£    *.   d. 

£ 

8.     d. 

1854 

1     1     2 

0 

19 

H 

0  10    1 

0 

8     5J 

1874 

1     5     84^ 

8 

m- 

1  10    OJ 

0 

G     8j 

1855 

15    3- 

0 

8 

0     7     7J 

0 

4     3 

1875 

1     6     1 

7 

9 

\ 

1  10    0 

0 

6     4: 

1856 

17     5 

I 

2 

6 

0     6     3 

0 

4     4t- 
4  \\\ 

1876 

1     7     0 

8 

9 

1     5     9i 

0 

^    n 

1857 

1     5  lof 

1 

2| 
ll 

0     6     If 

0 

1877 

1     7     6 

9 

% 

19     0 

0 

7  lOf 

1858 

1     7    d 

1 

1 

•     0    9     9| 

0 

5     2 

1878 

1     3  10 

7 

6J 

0  14     2 

0 

4     8} 

1859 

1     5     8| 
1     9     7i 

2 

0  11     2j 

0 

4  10} 

5  6} 

1879 

0  17     9J 

5 

8^ 

r 

0  16     2i 

0 

2     1 

1860 

4 

4 

0  15  10 

0 

1880 

1     1   10 

5 

7 

0  16     9: 

' 

0 

3     3 

1861 

1     6     1 

5 

Oi 

0  18  10} 
0  15     %\ 
0  18     9 

0 

6     1 

1881 

1     2     4f 
0  18  ll| 

5 

5 

0  19     if 

0 

2  10^ 

1862 

1     8     Sh 

5 

H 

0 

5     U 

7     6: 

1882 

5 

5 

I     2     sI 

; 

0 

3     5 

1863 

I     7  lol 

7 

7i 
10: 

0 

1883 

14     9 

3 

4 

1     6     6| 

0 

3     9f 

1864 

1     7     5f 

4 

1     5     1 

0 

7     9 

1884 

1     I     2 

3 

44 

1     8     8| 

0 

3     5} 

1865 

1     7     4 

5 

6 

1     7     54 

0 

9     2 

1885 

1     0     »| 

2 

o£ 

1     7     3| 

0 

3  llj 

1866 

1     6  111 

9 

8 

1     5     2J 

0 

6   10 

1886 

0  17     Ol 

0 

8^ 

1    1  loj 

0 

3  11 

1867 

1     6     1 

11 

^ 

1     7     Sj 

0 

7    7% 

1887 

0  17     3 

1 

4 

1     5     0: 

0 

4  \\\ 

1868 

0  18     9f 

4 

4^ 

1     1     3 

0 

5     6^ 
5     8 

1888 

0  17   1(> 

2 

6- 

1     2  10^ 

0 

3     o' 

1869 

1     7     f 

1 

35 

0  19     0} 

0 

1889 

0  14     0 

0 

18 

H 

0  15     9j 

0 

2     6i 

2     5| 

1870 

16     8 

2 

7 

0  17     2 

0 

8     2 

1890 

0  12     5i 

0 

19 

n 

0  15     7 

0 

1871 

13     8 

2 

o\ 

0  12     7^ 

0 

7   lo| 

1891 

0  12     8^ 

0 

19 

7\ 

0  16     6 

0 

2     2 

1872 

1     4     9 

4 

0; 

1       4    11;^ 

0 

1892 

0  10     l| 

0 

17 

8  ■ 

0  19     5J 

0 

2     2 

1873 

1     5     2 

7 

l' 

1     5     2 

0 

7     7 

1893 

~"" 

^"~ 

^ 

APPENDIX  C.  a 


OoMPARATiTB  STATEMENT  showing  Rentaj.s  in  1881  and  18»4  on  some  Farms  in  South  Wilts. 

(iSfes  para.  20.) 


Area. 


I 


Rental 

(including 

Tithes) 

1881. 


Rental 

(including 

Tithes) 

1894. 


Decrease 

per 

Cent. 


Remarks. 


A. 

1,628 


772     2 


WltTS. 

A. — One  holding  • 


431 

3 

10 

835 

0 

0 

1.950 

0 

0 

191 
302 

2 
3 

0 
16 

690 

0 

0 

768 

1 

31 

398 

0 

0 

7,463 

0 

16 

B. 
C. 


do. 


do. 


£ 
1,200 


D. — Thirteen  holdings 
E. — Twenty-three  holdings 


F.- 
G. 

-One  holding 
do. 

H. 

do. 

I. 

do. 

J. 

do. 

Total 

775 
14,320 


312 
273 

fe23 

756 

314 


«.    d. 
0     0 


781     0     0 


547     0     0 


£       5. 
♦730  15 


9,901     0     0 


628 
t3,547 


200 
170 

425 

385 

200 


400     0     0 


450     0     0 


7,085  15     0 


39-1 

48-78 
17-73 

18-98 
17-89 


35-9 
37-72 

31-78 

55-68 

36-3 


28-5 


*This  includes  interest  added  for  new  cot- 
tages erected.  Subject  also  to  an 
allowance  of  100/.  per  annum  for  two 
jears,  and  a  special  farther  allowance  of 
100/.  on  last  year's  rent. 

A  special  allowance  of  100/.  was  made,  in 
addition,  on  year's  rent  dne  Michaelmas 
1898. 

An  allowance  of  100/.  was  made  on  year's 
rent  to  Lady  Day  1893,  and  15  percent, 
will  be  allowed  on  last  year's  rent  to 
Lady  Day  1894. 

Subject  to  allowance  of  15  per  cent,  on 
last  two  years'  rent. 

Most  of  the  tenants  were  allowed  10  per 
cent  on  the  last  one  and  a  half  year's 
rents. 

fThese  amounts  include  500/.TeoeiTed 
for  mansion  and  sporting  over  whole  of 
estate. 

Also   allowed    15  per  cent,  on  laist  half 

year's  rent. 
Also  allowed  15  per  cent,  for  one  half  year 

and  20  per  cent,  for  last  year. 
Subject  to  allowance  of  15  per  cent,  for 

last  one  and  a  half  years. 
Do.  do. 


U    83860, 


G 
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BOYAL  CX)MMISSIOX  ON  AGRICULTUBB  1 

APPENDIX  C.  4. 


Cash  Account  on  a  Fabm  of  760  Acres  in  South  Wilis  for  the  year  ending  Michaelmas  1893. 
Becbipts.  Payments. 

Live  stock  and  wool 
Com  and  seed 
Other  produce 
Dairy  and  poultry     • 
Labour,  stock,  &c.  hired  out 
Sunday  receipts 

Farm  produce  consumed  in  house 
Deceit  .  .  - 


(See  para.  29.) 


£     B.    d. 

1,484  11  104 

1,326  12  3 

4  18  6 

282  14  5 

4  8  6 

87  18  11 

46  3  64 

13  11  10 

3.250  19  10 

Live  stock  purchased     • 

Seed  and  com  for  seed 

Cake  and  feeding  stuffs 

Rene 

Bates  and  taxes 

Labour     - 

Tradesman 

Sundries  - 


£ 

8. 

d. 

472  18 

0 

149 

9  11 

951 

0 

34 

579 

1 

4 

104  17 

4 

783  13 

8* 

145 

12 

11 

64 

6 

1 

3,250  IP 

10 

APPENDIX  C.  o. 


SuMMAiiY  of  Accounts  of  a  Fakm  in  South  Wilts  for  the  Years  1868  to  1893.    (Be^  para.  30.) 

The  Farm  in  account  with  Occupier. 
836  Acres.* 


Dr. 
18C8. 
Stock  bought 
Seed  com,  Ac. 
Feeding  stuffs 
Manures     - 

Bents        -  -  - 

Bates  and  taxes 
Labour      .  -  - 

Subs. 
Insurance 

Interest  on  Capital  (6,0001.) 
Tradesmen 
Markets  and  fairs     » 
Coal 


1869. 
Stock  bought 
Seed  com,  &c. 
Feeding  stuffs 
Manures     - 
Bents 
Bates 
Taxes 
Labour 
Subs. 

Insurances 
Interest  - 
Tradesmen 

Balance,  profit 


1870. 
Stock  bought 
Seed  com,  &o. 
Feeding  stuffs 
Manures     - 
Bents 
Bates 
Taxes 
Labour 
Subs. 

Insurance  - 
Interest  - 
Tradesmen 

Balance,  profi 


£   B. 

d. 

221  0 

6 

309  19 

8 

123  17 

3 

84  5 

6 

1,035  0 

0 

181  13 

6 

795  12 

8 

5  0 

0 

16  12 

5 

300  0 

0 

344  9 

2 

12  19 

0 

34  15 

0 

3.4^  4 

8 

Cr. 

Sheep 
Cattle  - 
Pigs 
Poultry 

Live  stock 

Wheat  - 

Barley 

Oats,  pulse,  and  seeds 

Straw  and  hay    - 

Bents 


£     B.  d, 

860  12  0 

72  17  9 

68    8  7 

13    1  7 


1,014  19  11 


:  1,129  18 
I  732  13 
347  8 
1  67  4 
1      16  11 


Balance,  loss    - 


£ 

259 
332 
134 
70 
;  1,042 
I  148 
i  15 
I  755 
4 


836  Acres. 

d, 
6 


B, 

2 

18  8 

7  6 

8  0 
0  0 

17  6 

7  1 

4  1 

7  0 


10  0 
300  0 
218  2 
338  19 

0 
0 
9 

1 

3,629  14 

2 

Sheep 
Cattle  - 
Pigs 
Poultry 

Live  stock 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats,  pulse,  and  seeds 

Straw  and  hay    - 

Bents 


£  B,  d, 

,1,256  2  6 

1    221  5  1 

I     123  8  9 


15  16    3 


2,273  15  10 
176    8  11 

3,465    4    8 


d. 


1,616  12     7 


881    9  6 

792  12  0 

156    4  9 

146  18  4 

35  17  0 


806  acres. 


£        8. 

148  18 
290  3 
176  8 
66  15 
930  18 
160  15 


d. 
6 

11 
3 
0 
0 
4 


18 

7 

3 

781 

1 

11 

7  17 

0 

16 

0  11 

300 

0 

0 

299 

3 

9 

363 

1 

5 

3,559  11 

1 

3 

Pupil's  horse 
Sheep  - 
Cattte 
Pigs      - 
iHorses 
Poultry 

Live  stock 

Wheat  . 

Barley 

Oats,  pulse,  and  seeds 

Straw  and  hay 

Bents    - 

Fire, loss     - 

Dead  stock 


£  B.  d. 

50  0  0 

896  15  2 

149  2  2 

72  1  0 

17  0  0 

10  1  4 


1,177  19    0 

\    750    4    0 

'     140  19    3 

f    259  13  10 

18    5    6 

18    0    0 


2,013     1     7 
3,629  14    2 


£      B.    d. 


1,194  19    8 


2,364  11    7 
3,559  11    3 


•  The  size  of  the  holding  was  altered  three  times  during  the  period  but  its  area  in  each  year  is  *Uted. 
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Dr. 
1871. 
Stock  bonght 
Seed  corn,  Ac. 
Feeding  stnfTs 
Han  ares    - 
Bents 
Bates 
Taxes 
Labour 
Subs. 

Insurance  - 
Interest  - 
Tradesmen 

BalanoOy  profit 


806  Acres. 


£ 

8. 

d. 

190  1(5 

6 

361  11 

2 

337  14 

4 

81  17 

4 

933 

0 

0 

13S   19 

6 

16 

4  10 

732 

1 

4 

9 

9 

6 

11 

1  10 

300 

0 

0 

290 

9 

0 

596 

2  11 

3,994 

8 

2 

Cr. 

Sheep  -  « 

Cattle  • 

Piga 

Horses  - 

Poultry 

Live  stock    - 
Wheat 
Barley  - 

Oats,  pulse,  and  seeds 
Straw  and  hay 
Bents  - 
Papil's  horse 

Dead  stock   • 


1   £ 

s. 

4. 

1,507  12 

0 

283  16 

9 

82  13 

7 

06 

0 

0 

16 

3 

0 

868 

7 

6 

712 

5 

6 

196 

4 

4 

242 

4  10 

20 

0 

8 

50 

0 

0 

1,906    5    4 


2,088    2  10 
8,994    8    i' 


1872. 
Stock  bonght 
Seed  com,  &c. 
Feeding  stuffs 
Manures    - 
Bents 
Bates 
Taxes 
Labour 
Subs.       - 
Insurances - 
Interest    - 
Tradesmen 

Balance,  profit 


>  Acres. 


£  $. 

d. 

372  9 

8 

808  8 

3 

510  10 

6 

94  2 

6 

913  0 

0 

141  2 

7 

19  17 

6 

728  14 

7 

47  7 

0 

16  7 

7 

300  0 

0 

350  9 

5 

596  7 

0 

4,398  16 

7 

Sheep 
Cattle  - 
Pigs 
Horses  - 
Poultry 

Live  stock     - 

Wheat 

Barley  • 

Oats,  pulse,  and  seeds 

Straw  and  hay 

Bents    - 

Pupil's  horse 

Dead  stock    - 


£ 

«. 

d 

1,282 

4 

7 

857 

5 

1 

128 

7  10 

197 

7 

0 

12 

7 

0 

1.125 

4 

6 

697 

8 

6 

369 

1 

0 

159  15  11 

19  15 

2 

50 

0 

0 

£       B,    d. 


1,977  11    6 


2,421    5    1 
4,398  16    7 


1878. 
Stock  bought 
Seed  corn,  &c. 
Feeding  stuffs 
Manures     - 
Bents 
Bates 
Taxes 
Labour 
Subs. 

Insurance  - 
Interest  - 
Tradesmen 

Balance,  profit 


806  Acres. 


£ 

B. 

d. 

112 

6 

0 

171  14 

2 

514  19 

8 

123 

9 

2 

913 

0 

0 

141 

5 

0 

13 

6 

4 

770 

9  10 

16  17 

0 

10  15 

6 

800 

0 

0 

246 

4  11 

326  10 

8 

3,660  18 

3 

Sheep 
Cattle  - 
Piga 
Horses  - 
Poultry 

Live  stock     - 

Wheat 

Barley  - 

Oats,  pulse,  and  seeds 

Straw  and  hay 

Bents   - 

Pupil's  horse 

Dead  stock    - 


£  8. 

d. 

910  11 

9 

232  6 

8 

93  12 

6 

50  0 

0 

10  2 

6 

1,047  19 

0 

890  7 

0 

116  15 

6 

240  5 

4 

.   18  18 

0 

50  0 

0 

£       8,    d. 


1,296  13    5 


2,864    4  10 
3,660  18    3 


806  Acres. 


1874. 
Stock  bought 
Seed  com,  &c. 
Feeding  stuffs 
Manures     - 
Bents 
Bates 
Taxes 
Labour 
Subs. 

Insurance  - 
Interest  - 
Tradesmen 

Balance,  profit 


£  8, 

d. 

217  13 

9 

284  9 

6 

327  12 

9 

115  13 

2 

913  0 

0 

135  0 

0 

14  17 

0 

783  1 

5 

20  13 

6 

11  16 

3 

300  0 

0 

243  3 

3 

248  12 

6 

1 

3,555  13 

£  8.    d. 

Sheep 
Cattle  - 

870  10  5 
303  7  0 

Pigs 

137  13  10 

Horses  - 

80  10  0 

Poultry 

13  1  0 

Live  stock  - 

Wheat 

Barley  • 

Oats,  pulse,  and  seeds 

Straw  and  hay 

Bents    - 

Dead  stock      - 


1,215  14  6 

738    1  0 

43    2  0 

124  17  4 

28  16  0 


£      8.  d. 


1,405    2    3 


2,150  10  10 
3,555  13  i 
G  2 
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KOYAL  COMMISSION  ON  AGRICULTURE: 


806  Acres. 


Dr. 
1875. 
Stock  bonght 
Seed  corn,  &c. 
Growing  crops,  porohand 
Feeding  Btuns 
Manures    -  -  - 

Rents 
Bates 
Taxes 

Labour    -  -  - 

Subs. 

Insurances 
Interest 
Tradesmen 

Balance,  profit   - 


£        8. 

d. 

128  13 

6 

220  8 

0 

135  2 

6 

436  16 

6 

123  16 

9 

910  4 

0 

123  4 

2 

9  7 

8 

769  0 

9 

29  15 

6 

10  15 

6 

300  0 

0 

373  6 

5 

62  7  10 

3,632  18 

1 

Cr. 

Sheep 
Cattle   - 
Pigs 
Horses  - 
Ponltiy 

Live  stock    - 

Wheat 

Barley  - 

Oats,  pulse,  and  seeds 

Straw  and  hay 

Bents   - 

Pupil's  horse 

Dead  stock 


£  $, 

d. 

-994  17 

2 

327  16  10 

135  7  11 

116  10 

0 

17  18 

4 

920  13 

3 

545  11 

3 

378  0 

1 

135  16 

9 

10  6 

6 

50  0 

0 

£     s.  d. 


1,592  10    3 


2,040    7  10 
3,632  18    1 


806  Acres. 


1876. 
Stock  bought 
Seed  corn,  &c. 
Feeding  stuffs 
Manures     - 
Rents 
Bates 
Taxes 
Labour 
Subs. 

Insurances 
Interest  - 
Tradesmen 

Balance,  profit 


£ 

8. 

d. 

274 

6 

0 

280 

3 

4 

590  11 

4 

97 

8 

8 

952 

4 

0 

126  17 

9 

14 

6 

5 

808  19  10 

20 

0 

6 

10  10 

0 

300 

0 

0 

395  18 

9 

199 

9  10 

4,070  16 

5 

Sheep 
Cattle   - 
Pigs 
Horses  - 
Poultry 

Live  stock    - 

Wheat 

Barley  - 

Oats,  pulse,  and  seeds 

Straw  and  hay 

Bents   - 

Pupil's  horse 

Dead  stock 


£ 

8. 

d. 

969 

16  10 

415 

18 

2 

40 

1 

0 

110  13 

6 

3 

9^ 

9 

1,239  14 

8 

798 

2 

0 

314 

8 

0 

114 

5 

0 

14 

7 

6 

50 

0 

0 

£«.({. 


1,539  19    3 


2,530  17    2 
4,070  16    5 


840  Acres. 


1877. 
Stock  bought 
Seed  com,  &c. 
Feeding  stuffs 
Manures 
Bents 
Rates 
Taxes 
Labour 
Subs. 

Insurance  - 
Interest  - 
Tradennien 

Balance,  profit 


£  s. 

d. 

439  1 

6 

307  14 

7 

741  1 

5 

132  0  10 

992  9 

6 

l(n)   15 

1 

17  2 

4 

812  3 

6 

19  5 

6 

10  0 

0 

350  0 

0 

375  17 

0 

286  6 

3 

4,5S3  17 

6 

Sheep 
Cattle  - 
Pigs 
Horses  - 
Poultry 

Live  stock    - 

Wheat 

Barley  - 

Oats,  pulse,  and  seeds 

Straw  and  hay 

Pupil's  horse 

Dead  stock 


£  8.  d. 
1,110  2  11 
554  2  6 
37  8  0 
20  15  6 
10  14    9 


983  5 
963  6 
331  17 
522    4 


8 
8 
0 
6 


5(>    0    0 


£     9.  d. 


1,733    8    g 


2,850  13  10 
4,583  17    6 


840  Acres. 


1878. 
Stock  bought 
Seed  com,  &c. 
Feeding  stuffs 
Manures 
Rf'uts 
Rates 
Taxes 
Labour 
Subs. 

Insurances 
Interest  - 
Tradesmen 


£    8.     d. 

860  6  9 

348  15  0 

981  6  10 

163  2  8 

992  4  0 

97  13  0 

17  2  4 

862  1  0 

20  1  6 

10  0  0 

35)  0  0 

293  5  6 

4,995  18  7 

Sheep 
Cattle  - 
Pigs 
Horses  - 
Poultry 

Live  stock    - 

Wheat 
Barley  - 

Oats,*puIse,  and  seeds 
Straw  and  hay 
Rents    - 
PupiPs  horse 

Dead  stock   - 
Balance,  loss  • 


£     8.  d. 
1,423  15    5 


873  11 


I      1(»8    5    1 

95    0    0 

I        13    5    0 


1,007  2 

0 

743  15 

6 

23:^  1 

0 

255  2 

10 

7  3 

8 

50  0 

0 

£      s.  d. 


2,523  le     7 


2,296    5    0 
175  17    0 

4,995  18    7 


Digitized  by 


Google 


Dr. 
1879. 
Stock  bought 
Seed  com,  Ac. 
Feeding  stafTs 
Manures    - 
Bents 
Bates 
Taxes 
Labour 
Subs. 

Insurances 
Interest  - 
Tradesmen 


840  Acres, 


£ 

8, 

d. 

891 

8 

0 

194  14 

0 

1,168 

6  11 

118  13  11 

894 

4 

0 

112 

5 

6 

20 

4 

7 

834 

8 

8 

21  14 

6 

10 

0 

0 

360 

0 

0 

469  11 

1 

5,085  11 

2 

Cr. 

Sheep  -  -  ^ 

Cattle  - 

Pigs 

Horses  - 

Poultry 

Live  ^tock    - 

Wheat 

Barley  - 

Oats,  pulse,  and  seeds 

Straw  and  hay 

Bents    ' 

Variou» 

Dead  stock 
Balance,  loss   - 


.  £    t. 

d. 

904  6 

5 

1,133  10  11 

75  19 

5 

33  15 

9 

.  12  10 

6 

474  4 

6 

880  7 

0 

217  6 

0 

37  12 

9 

11  10 

0 

13  6 

0 

S3 


£     $.  d. 


2,160    3    0 


1,134    6    S 
1,791    1  11 

5,085  11    2 


840  Acres. 


1880. 
Stock  bought 
Seed  com,  &c. 
Feeding  stuffs 
Manures    • 
Bents 
Bates 
Taxes 
Labour 
Subs. 
Insurance 
Interest 
Tradesmen 


1881. 
Stock  bought 
Seed  com,  &o. 
Feeding  stuffs 
Manures 
Bents 
Bates 
Taxes    - 
Labour 
Subs.       - 
Insurance 
Interest    - 
Tradesmen 


1882. 
Stock  bought 
Seed  com,  &c. 
Feeding  stuffs 
Manures    - 
Bents 
Bates 
Taxes 
Labour 
Subs. 
Insurance 
Interest    - 
Tradesmen 

Balance,  profit 


£       8, 

d. 

800  16 

3 

212  18 

9 

1,024  5 

8 

100  5 

8 

796  4 

0 

104  4 

6 

29  6 

3 

823  15 

9 

23  18 

6 

10  17 

9 

350  0 

0 

411  13 

5 

4,688  6 

6 

Sheep 

Oattk         -       ■- 

Pigs 

Horses       -        -        - 

Poultry 

Live  stock 

Wheat 

Barley        -        -        - 

Oats,  pulse,  and  seeds 

Straw  and  hay 

Bents 

Yarious 

Dead  stock 
Balance,  loss    - 


£        8. 

d. 

1,612  10 

1 

677  19 

2 

119  17 

0 

75  19 

6 

11  4  11 

998  19 

0 

595  7 

oor\     A 

3 

£         8/  d. 


840  Acrps. 


£      8. 

d. 

667  15 

4 

221  0 

2 

1,195  9 

8 

73  18 

8 

884  4 

0 

101  4 

7 

19  13 

9 

829  15 

9 

10  0 

0 

10  17 

9 

350  0 

0 

442  17  11 

4,71(5  17 

7 

Sheep  -        -        - 

Cattle 

Pigs 

Hones 

Poultry      -        -        - 

Live  stock 

Wheat        -        -       .- 

Barley 

Oats,  pulse,  and  seeds 

Straw  and  hay 

Bents         -        -        - 

Various    -         .     - 

Dead  stock  - 
Balance,  loss   - 


840  Acres. 


£      8. 

d. 

933  10 

3 

228  13 

1 

713  18 

3 

91  5  10 

832  4 

0 

98  4 

8 

18  9 

8 

803  0 

0 

16  4 

0 

11  iO 

:} 

375  6 

0 

34S  5 

9 

1,043  14 

5 

5,511-  6 

2 

Sheep  ,        -         -        - 

Cattle 

Pigs        .  .          -        . 

Horses  -            -            . 

Poultry  .          .         - 

Live  stock 

Wheat        .        -        -        - 
Barley  -  -  - 

Oats,  pulse,  and  seeds 

Straw  and  hay  sold 
Ditto  unsold,   carried  for- 
ward to  next  year 
Bents  and  various 

Dead  stock 


11  11  0 
11  10  0 
13  17    6 


£         8. 

d. 

1,916  15 

7 

1,191  7 

7 

145  18 

0 

106  9 

0 

11  7 

6 

871  11 

0 

t\n    2 

0 

/  ♦>5  13 
I  19  16 

0 

0 

15  8 

0 

509  4 

0 

19  14 

0 

2,497  10    8 


£     «.    d. 

1,314    3    5 

^   798    2    4 

77    3    0 

5    0    0 

11  12  11 


987  18  11 
647  8  10 
198  6  10 
243  11  6 
11  10  0 
60    0    5 


1,961    4    9 
229  11     1 

4,088     6     6 


d. 


2,20t>    1    8 


2,148  13    6 
362    -J    5 

4.716  17    7 


8.    d. 


3,371  17    8 


Digitized  by 


2,142    S    6 
5,514    <>    2 

Gbbgk 
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ROTAL  COMMISSION   OK   AGRICULTURE: 


840  Acres. 


Dr 

188S. 
Stock  bought       -  *  •  . 

Seed  com  and  seeds  .  •  .  . 
Feeding  staffs  .... 
H»y  and  straw,  brought  forward  firom 

previons  year        -  -  - 

ICannres  -  -  -  -  - 

Bents  «... 
Bates  ..... 
Taxes  .... 
Labour  ... 

Subs.  .  -  .  - 

Insurance  .  .  .  - 

Interest 

Tradesmen  .... 

Balance,  profit        -        -        .        - 


1884. 
Stock  bought 
Seed  com  and  seeds 
Feeding  staffs 
Hay  and  straw,  brought  forward  from 

preyiousyear   .  .  - 

Manures    .  .  - 

Bents        .... 
Bates 

Taxes  .... 

Labour    .  -  - 

Subs.        .... 
Insurance 

Interest    -  -  -  . 

Tradesmen 


1885. 
Stock  bought       ... 
Seed  com  and  seeds 
Feeding  staffs      .  .  . 

Hay  and  straw,  brought  forward 
lianures         -        -       -        - 
Bents        -  -  .  - 

Bates 

Taxes 

Laboor     .  -  •  - 

Subs.  ... 

Iniurance  ... 

Interest  .... 

Tradesmen  .  -  - 

Coal 


1886. 
Stock  bought 
Seed  com  ana  seeds  * 
Feeding  stuffs      ... 
Hay  and  straw,  brought  forward 
Manures     ... 
Bents         -  .  -  . 

Bates  .  .  - 

Taxes        .... 
Labour 

Subs.  .  -  -  - 

Insurance  .  -  - 

Interest    -  .  .  - 

Tradesmen 

Balance  orofit 


£  B, 

d. 

1.133  17 

9 

255  16 

6 

841  7 

0 

509  4 

0 

54  2 

0 

832  4 

0 

86  6 

6 

20  15 

4 

764  2 

4 

18  18 

0 

12  13 

6 

374  9 

0 

285  6 

8 

256  16 

2 

5,435  18 

9 

Cr. 

Sheep  -        -        .        - 

Cattle 

Pigs  -         -         .         - 

Horses  -            ,            . 

Poultry  -        -        -        - 

Lire  stock 

Wheat        -        -        .        . 

Barley         -  .  - 

Oats,  pulse,  and  seeds 

Straw  and  hay  sold 

646/.  ISs.  of  ditto  unwid 
(passed  to  next  year's 
account)  •  .  - 

Bents  and  Tarious 

Dead  stock 


1    ^   <• 

d. 

2,169  9 

6 

799  13 

5 

110  16 

8 

23  1 

0 

8  8 

7 

641  6 

8 

781  7 

8 

168  16 

6 

68  6 

6 

646  13 

0 

27  19 

8 

840  Acres. 


£     B. 

d. 

882  12 

6 

225  8 

1 

936  12 

2 

646  13 

0 

121  10 

4 

842  9 

6 

86  0 

2 

18  9  10 

792  3 

I 

26  13 

6 

15  15 

0 

373  12 

0 

459  110 

6,427  1 

0 

Sheep  -            .            - 

Cattle  .         .        .        . 

Pigs  .           -            . 

Horses  .        .        .        . 
Poultry 

Lire  stock 

Wheat 

Barley        -        .        .        . 

Oats,  pulse,  and  seeds 

Straw  and  hay  sold 
Ditto  unsold,  carried  for- 
ward      -        .        -        - 
Bents,  Ac.  .  .  . 

Dead  stock 
Balance,  loss   - 


£  t. 

d. 

1,773  1 

2 

696  15 

7 

134  12 

6 

43  2 

6 

5  16 

0 

805  13 

0 

609  0 

0 

/  258  19 
t  24  15 

3 

0 

65  14 

2 

442  2 

0 

16  7 

9 

• 

840  Acres. 


£  t. 

d. 

487  1 

5 

176  17 

0 

1,133  4  11 

442  2 

0 

90  18 

4 

835  14 

0 

100  17 

2 

19  19 

0 

769  2 

9 

17  16 

6 

14  18 

6 

372  15 

0 

278  12 

8 

U  6  11 

4,751  5 

2 

Sheep  -  -  - 

Cattle        .         .        .        . 

Pigs 

Horses        -        -        .        - 

Poultry 

Live  stock 

Wheat 

Barley        -        -        -        - 
Oats,  pulse,  and  seeds 
Straw  and  hay  sold 
Ditto  unsold,  carried  for- 
ward      -        -        .        . 
Bents,  kc. 

Dead  stock 
Balance,  loss  - 


£  e. 
1,310  19 
638  0 
117  19 
166  6 
16  13 


840  Acres. 


636  18  3 

826  6  0 

348  9  6 

184  16  6 

350    0  0 

21  15  3 


£       8.   d. 


3,111    8    9 


2,324  10    0 
5^435  18    9 


d. 


2,653    7    9 


2,222  11    2 
551    2    1 

5,427    1    0 


£     8.   d. 


2,238  18    1 


2,368    5    ^ 
144    1    7 

4,751    5    2 


£ 

800 

176 

832 

350 

65 

779 

84 

20 

777 

13 

13 

.371 

251 

515 


8.  d. 

3  2 
9  2 

19  8 

0  0 

17  0 

5  6 

17  10 

15  4 

4  6 
11  0 
11  3 


18 
0 
7 


I    5,04:3    0    3 


Sheep  -  .  - 

Cattle  - 

Pigs 

Horses  ... 

Poultry,  &c. 

Live  stock    - 

Wheat 

Barley  • 

Oats,  pulse,  and  seeds 

Straw  and  hay  sold 

Do.        unsold,  carried 
forward    -  .  . 

Bents  and  Tarious 

Dead  stock    - 


£  8. 

1,860  11 

715  1 

119  4 

69  10 

29  13 

3 
1 
0 
0 
2 

£     8.    d. 

2,793  19  & 

669  18 
511  10 
243  19 

587  4 

6 
6 
6 
3 

160  0 
76  8 

0 

0 

Digitized  by 


2,249    0    9 
5,043    0    3 

Googk 
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840  Acrep. 

Dr. 

Cr. 

1887. 

£     8.    d. 

£       8,   d. 

£    £.   d. 

Stock  bonght             -                -           '    - 

7>65    0    0 

Sheep 

1,415  15    6 

Seed  corn  and  seeds 

2:34  11    0 

Cattle  - 

602    4    0 

Feeding  staffs            -               -          *     - 

988    2  10 

rigs 

99  16    0 

Hay  and  straw,  brought  forward 

160    0    0 

Horses  - 

16    9    0 

Manures     .... 

99    0    0 

Poultry 

JElents         ..... 

715  15    6 

Rates          .... 

80  13    4 

Live  slock    - 

2,133    4    e 

Sporting,  purchased  for  term  of  leane    - 

80    0    0 

Taxes          ...               - 

19    0    4 

Wheat 

810  14    6 

Labour      -            .            -            .            - 

734  12    8 

Barley  - 

691  12    0 

Subs.           .... 

14    8    0 

Oats,  pulse,  and  seeds 

482    3    9 

Insurance              .... 

14    5    6 

Straw  and  hay 

694    0  11 

Interest      -               -               -                - 

371    1    0 

Bents  and  various 

51    0    6 

Tradesmen             ...             - 

228    9  10 

Balance,  profit   - 

467  16    8 

Dead  stock 

2,639  11    8 

4,772  16    2 

4,772  l6    2 

840  Acres. 

1888. 

£     8,    d. 

£       8.    d. 

£    8.     d. 

•Stock  bought        ...            - 

353  12    3 

Sheep           ... 

1,092  13    2 

Seed  corn  and  seeds  .                -               - 

236  17  11 

Cattle  -               .               . 

616    7    0 

Feeding  stuffs      .... 

1,190    1    1 

Pigs 

163    1    6 

Hay  and  straw  (all  cleared  out  previous 

— 

Horses  - 

61    7    0 

year). 

Poultry  and  various 

76  19    5 

Manures    ..... 

42    3    8 

Bents          .... 

726    5    9 

Live  stock 

2,010    8    1 

Bates 

72  13    7 

Taxes          .... 

17  15    6 

Wheat 

421  13    9 

Labour      -            .            -            -            . 

712    3    0 

Barley  - 

636    5    6 

Subs.           .               -               -               - 

Insurance              .            .            .            . 

18    4    0 
13    9    1 

Oats,  pulse,  and  seeds 

r  171    9    0 
I     13  19    6 

Interest      -               -                -           .     - 

370    4    0 

Hay  and  straw 

166    0  10 

Tradesmen            -            -            -            . 

306  14  10 

Hay  unsold,    carried    for- 

ward        ... 
Dead  stock 

832    0    0 

1,741  14    7 

Balance,  loes 

308    2    0 

4,060    4    8 

4,060    4    8 

827  Acres. 

' 

1889. 

£     8.  d. 

£       8,    d. 

£    8,    d. 

4Stock  bought        .            .            .            . 

238  18    0 

Sheep 

1/221    4    8 

Seed  com  and  seeds 

.35    3    9 

Cattle   - 

472  11    0 

Feeding  stuffs      .... 

745  12  10 

Pigs 

324  16  v2 

Hay,   brought   forward    from    previous 

Horses  -                -               . 

171  10    0 

year       ..... 

332    0    0 

Poultry 

15  14    5 

Manures     .                -                ,.               - 

75  12    9 

Various 

64  14    0 

Bents         ..... 

550  17    6 

Rates          .... 

80  17    6 

Live  stock 

1 

2,270  iO    3 

Taxes        ..... 

15  11    4 

Labour       -                .                .                . 

723    7    8 

Wheat  - 

612    2    6 

.Subs.         -            -            .     .       - 

29  14    0 

Barley 

607    2    6 

Insurances                  ... 

13    8    9 

Oats,  pulse,  and  seeds 

491  13    6 

Interest     -            -            -            -            - 

369    7    0 

Straw  and  hay  sold 

23    2    6 

Tradesmen                 -               -         "      ^ 

298    6  .6 

Do.     carried  on,  unsold  - 

770    5    0 

Balance,  profit           ... 

1,148    0  11 

Dead  stock 

1 

2,504    6    0 

4,774  16    3 

4,774  IQ    '3 

827  i 

Lcres. 

1890. 

£     8.    d. 

£      8.    d. 

£    *.    fi 

'Stock  bought        ...            - 

108    0    6 

Sheep           •            -            . 

1,113    5    :: 

Seed  coi*n  and  seeds  -               .               - 

168    2    6 

Cattle  - 

74  17    0 

Feeding  stuffs       .... 

852    1    8 

Pigs             ... 

126  12    0 

Hay  and  stray,  brought  forward 

770    5    0 

Horses  - 

131     5    6 

Manures     .... 

86    7    0 

Poultry 

12    9    i'y 

Lime         -            -            -            .            - 

92  13    6 

1 

Bents          .                -                -                . 

539    5    6 

Live  stock     - 

1,4*8    9    3                       , 

Bates         ..... 

56  19    0 

Taxes          .... 

13  12    0 

Various 

54  16    0 

Labour      -            .            -            -            - 

727  17    6 

Wheat  - 

807    1    9 

Subs.           .... 

15  17    0 

Barley 

548  19     6 

luTierest     -            -            -            -            - 

368  10    0 

Hay  and  straw  sold 

10  16    6 

Tradesmen 

303  14    7 

Do.    unsold,  carried  for- 

Insurance             .... 

14    1  10 

ward        .            -            - 

781    5    0 

' 

Oats,  pulse,  and  seeds 
Dead  stock 

159    0    G 

•J,:>31  li^    3 

Balance,  loss 

30o  19    1 

4,127    7    7 

a 

4.1-jr    7     7 

G   \                                 t 

Digitized  by  V_ 

^30og\^ 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  OK   AGRICULTURE: 


827  Acres, 


Dr. 
1891. 
Stock  bought        •  «  • 

Seed  corn  and  seeds  - 
Feeding  stuffs       ,  -  - 

Hay  and  straw,  brought  forward 
Manures   -  -  -  - 

Lime  -  - 

Bents        -  -  -       .     - 

Bates  -  -  • 

Taxes        -  -  -  - 

Labour 

Subs.         -  -  -       '     - 

Insurance  -  -  - 

Interest     -  -  -  - 

Tradesmen,  &o. 


1892. 
Stock  bought 
Seeds  com  and  seeds 
Feeding  stuffs 
Hay  and  straw,  brought  forward 
Manures    .  -  - 

Bents 
Bates 
Taxes 

Labour      -  •  - 

Subs.         -        - 
Insurances     - 
Interest 
Tradesmen 

Balance,  profit  - 


1893. 
Stock  bought 
Seed  com  and  seeds  • 
Feeding  stuffs 
Hay 

Straw,  brought  forward 
Manures 
Bents 
Bates 
Taxes 
Labour 
Subs.  - 
Insurance 
Interest 
Tradesmen 


£  8. 

d. 

884  10 

0 

144  6 

8 

855  13 

2 

781  6 

0 

44  7 

6 

41  0 

0 

535  1 

6 

40  8 

6 

12  18 

7 

744  11 

7 

18  17 

3 

14  5 

3 

368  10 

0 

r  195  9 
t  38  15 

7 

0 

4,752  19 

7 

Cr. 

Sheep  -  -  - 

Cattle  - 

Pigs 

Horses  -  •  . 

Poultry       -  .  - 

Live  stock    - 

Various        -  -  - 

Wheat  - 

Barley 

Hay  and  straw  sold 
Do.    unsold,  carried  for- 
ward        .  -  - 

Oats,  pulse,  and  seeds 


Balance,  loss    - 


£        8. 

d. 

907  10 

0 

617  12 

0 

161  10 

4 

131  19 

0 

6  8 

8 

33  17 

2 

460  0 

0 

559  14 

0 

59  0 

6 

808  5 

0 

146  17 

6 

827  Acres. 


£     8.     d. 

53  0  9 

171  16  0 

902  0  9 

808  5  0 

44  13  0 

635  1  6 

51  8  11 

13  0  3 

745  3  9 

16  2  0 

16  7  6 

350  0  0 

218  1  5 

.  43  13  5 

3,968  14  3 

Sheep   - 
Cattle 
Pigs      - 
Horses 
Poultry 

Live  stock 

Wheat 
Barley 
Straw  and  hay : 

Sold 

Carried  forward  unsold 
Various 

Dead  stock 


£ 

8. 

d. 

751  14 

4 

378 

9  10 

280 

9 

3 

185 

0 

0 

10 

8 

6 

504  15 

6 

563 

8 

0 

753 

0 

4 

599  15 

0 

1  13 

6 

827  Acres. 


£     8. 

"^  il 

238  2 

6 

185  U  10  II 

974  14 

4 

384  0 

0 

215  15 

0 

33  18 

0 

620  13 

0 

55  2 

5 

12  18 

7 

767  14 

9 

11  0 

0 

14  1  11  II 

360  12 

1 

219  12 

9 

4,094  0 

2 

Sheep 
Cattle   - 
Pigs 
Horses  • 
Poultry 

Live  stock 

Wheat  - 

Barley 

Oats,  pulse,  and  seeds 

Various 

Pupil's  horse 

£[ay   (unsold    60L    carried 

forward)   - 
Straw    - 

Balance,  loss 


£     8. 

739  11 
337  14 
118  17 

d. 

8 
0 
0 

8  8 

5 

473  2 

389  10 

581  12 

36  4 

28  10 

9 
3 
8 
6 
0 

268  16 
822  13 

6 
9 

£    8.   d. 


1,825    0    1 


2,067  14    2 
860    5    4 

4,752  19    7 


£      8.  d. 


1,546    1  11 


2,422  12    4 
3.968  14    3 


8.   d. 


1,199  11    1 


2,590  10 
303  18 


4,094    0    2: 


SUMMABT. 


Yew. 

Profit 

Loss. 

Year. 

Profit. 

Loss. 

£  s,    d. 

£           8. 

d. 

£   3. 

d. 

£      3,       d. 

1868 

. 

. 

— 

176  8 

11 

1883- 

256  16 

2 

— 

1869- 

. 

. 

338  19  1 

-. 

1884 

— 

551  2  1 

1870 

, 

. 

363  1  5 

— 

1885- 

— 

144  1  7 

1871- 

. 

- 

596  2  11 

— 

1886 

515  7 

7 

— 

1872 

. 

596  7  0 

— 

1887  - 

467  16 

8 

— 

1873- 

• 

- 

326  10  8 

— 

1888 

— 

308  2  O 

1874 

. 

- 

248  12  6 

— 

1889  - 

1,148  0 

11 

— 

1875- 

. 

. 

62  7  10 

— 

1890 

— 

806  19  1 

1876 

. 

- 

199  9  10 

— 

1891- 

— 

860  5  4 

1877- 

. 

. 

286  6  3 

— 

1892 

43  13 

5 

— 

1878 

_ 

. 

— 

175  17 

0 

1893  - 

— 

303  18  8 

1879- 

- 

- 

— 

1,791  1 
229  11 
362  2 

11 

1 
5 

Balance 

— 

1,283  16  7 

1880 
1881- 

' 

. 



6,493  6 

8 

6,493  6  8 

1882 

- 

" 

1,043  14  6 

^^ 

Average  profit  for  26  years,  49/.  7».  6d.  per  annum. 
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APPENDIX  D.l. 


Copy  of  Ageebment  in  force  on  a  Large  Estate  in  South  Wilts.    {See  para.  42.) 


Rent  when 
payable^ 


fttghtto 

in8|>ect 

cultivation, 

Ro/altiee. 


•Timber,  Ac 


Power  to 
plant  trees. 


S£ 


Sportinj 
reaervt 

Rent 
payable. 


Resictonoa 

andfrab- 

letting. 

Thatching 
and  Uboar. 

Proportion 
ofrepcurs 
playable  by 
tecant. 
GiaMand 
lead  work 
of  windows. 


An  Agreement  made  the  day  of 

one  thonsand  eight  hundred  and  between 

[landlord],  of  the  one  part, 
and  [tenant],  of 

,  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  of  the  other  part, 
whereby  the  said  , 

herein-after  called  the  landlord,  agrees  to  let,  and  the 
said  ,  herein-after 

called  the  tenant,  agrees  to  take  all  that  farm  or  tene- 
ment, with  the  buildings  and  premises  belonging 
thereto,  situate  in  the  parish  of 

,  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  and  called 

,  and  containing  by  estimation 
acres,  roods,  and  perches,  be 

the  same,  more  or  less,  all  which  premises  are  more 
particularly  specified  and  sot  forth  in  the  schedule 
annexed,  for  the  term  of  one  year  certain  and  after- 
wards by  the  year,  but  determinable  by  either  party  at 
Michaelmas  in  any  year,  giving  12  months'  written 
notice,  to  determine  the  same  at  the  expiration  of  such 
notice,  at  the  yearly  rent  or  sum  of 

,  clear  of  all  deductions  (except  land  tax 
and  landlord's  property  tax),  to  be  paid  in  equal  or 
quarterly  instalments,  on  the  6th  day  of  January,  the 
6th  day  of  April,  the  6th  day  of  July,  and  the  11th  day 
of  October  in  each  year,  the  next  payment  to  be  made 
on  the  6th  day  of  January  next  ensumg. 

The  landlord  reserves  to  himself  the  right  to  enter 
on  the  premises  to  see  the  state  and  condition  of  the 
same,  and  to  inspect  the  usage,  crops,  and  cultivation 
thereof ; 

All  royalties,  chalk,  stone,  clay,  gravel,  or  other 
earth,  with  power  to  dig  and  remove  the  same  on  giving 
compensation  for  damage  done  to  surface ; 

All  timber,  pollards,  and  saplings,  with  liberty  to  cut 
and  carry  away  the  same ;  and  also  all  usual  and 
necessary  roads  and  ways  for  the  above  purpose ; 

Power  to  plant  trees,  saplings,  and  shrubs  of  any 
description  singly  on  any  part  or  parts  of  the  said 
premises; 

Power  to  take  land  for  planting  on  giving  compen- 
sation (such  compensation  to  be  settled  by  arbitration 
in  the  usual  way) ; 

The  sole  right  of  sporting  over  the  farm,  for  himself, 
friends,  and  servants. 

The  tenant  undertakes  to  pay  the  rent  quarterly  (if 
demanded)  clear  of  all  deductions  (except  land  tax  and 
limdlord's  property  tax)  and  all  tithes,  rates,  and  assess- 
ments whatsoever,  which  now  are,  or  at  any  time  may 
be,  due  and  payable  in  respect  of  the  said  premises ; 

To  reside  in  the  farmnouse,  and  not  to  assign  or 
underlet  the  farm  or  any  part  thereof  (except  the 
cottages)  without  the  written  consent  of  landlord ; 

To  find  straw  and  half  the  labour  for  thatching  the 
buildings,  walls,  and  premises  ; 

To  pay  half  the  labour  for  the  repairs  of  the  buildings 
and  premises,  damage  by  fire  alone  excepted  ; 

To  keep  the  glass  and  lead  work  of  all  the  windows 
of  the  dwelling-houses  and  buildings  in  good  and 
tenan table  repair,  and  so  to  leave  them  at  the  expiration 
of  the  term ; 

To  keep  the  hedges,  banks,  and  fences  in  a  good  and 
tenantable  state,  and  so  to  leave  them ; 

Upon  request  of  the  landlord,  to  do  gratis  the 
carnage  of  all  materials  to  be  provided  by  the  landlord 
necessary  for  the  repairs  of  the  buildings,  gates,  and 
premises  generally,  if  found  within  miles 

of  any  part  of  the  farm  ; 

Not  to  plough  or  convert  into  tillage  any  of  the 
meadow,  pasture,  or  woodland  without  the  written 
licence  of  the  landlord,  or  his  agent,  under  a  penalty  of 
fifty  pounds  per  acre  per  annum,  and  so  on  in  propor- 
tion for  any  greater  or  less  quantity  than  an  acre,  nor 
commit  any  spoil  or  waste ; 

That  all  crops  grown  on  the  farm  shall  be  stacked 
and  threshed  out  thereon  ; 

Not  to  sell  any  hay,  straw  (except  as  herein-after 
stated),  stubble,  haulm,  fodder,  chafl",  roots,  or  other 
green  crops,  without  written  licence  of  landlord,  or  his 
agent,  but  to  spend  and  consume  the  same  on  the  farm, 
exGe{>t  the  hay  grown  in  the  last  year  of  term,  which  is  to 
be  offered  to  the  landlord,  or  incoming  tenant,  to  take 
at  a  valuation  at  a  market  price  in  the  usual  way,  and 
the  dang,  muckle,  and  compost  arising  herefrom  to 
U    19860. 


carry  out  thereon,  except  that  arising  from  the  last  two 
years*  crops,  which  are  to  be  left  for  the  landlord  or 
incoming  tenant  (with  the  exception  of  a  portion  which 
may  be  applied  by  the  outgoing  tenant  for  rape  or 
turnip  in  due  course  for  wheat) ; 

Not  to  crop  more  than  half  the  land  in  the  first 
schedule  to  com  or  grain,  or  more  than 
to  pulse  (which  must  be  drilled  and  twice  hoed)  to  be 
harvested  in  any  one  year,  and  not  sow  more  than  two 
white  straw  crops  in  succession,  which  must  not  be  of 
the  same  kind ;  the  remainder  of  the  land  to  be  in 
grass  or  other  green  crops  to  be  consumed  on  the 
farm; 

To  allow  landlord  or  incoming  tenant  to  enter  on  one- 
eighth  of  the  arable  land,  of  mir  average  quality,  in 
due  course  for  a  turnip  crop,  on  the  1st  day  of  March 
preceding  the  expiration  of  term ;  a  moiety  of  which 
may  be  sown  to  rye,  vetches,  trifolium.  or  winter  oats, 
to  be  fed  on  the  land  by  sheep  and  given  up  as  soon  as 
fed  off,  the  whole  of  which  must  be  completed  by  the 
18th  day  of  July  ; 

To  allow  landlord  or  incoming  tenant  to  enter  on 
one  other  fourth  part  of  the  arable  land,  of  fair  average 
Quality,  and  in  due  course  for  a  wheat  crop,  on  the  30th 
day  of  June,  except  such  portion  as  may  be  sown  to 
turuips,  rape,  or  pulse,  the  latter  of  which  must  be 
given  up  as  soon  as  the  pulse  is  harvested,  and  the 
turnip  land  as  soon  as  fed  off; 

To  farm  the  land  in  the  second  schedule  on  the  five- 
field  system,  and  not  to  sow  more  than  two-fifths  to 
corn,  grain,  or  pulse  in  any  one  year,  the  remainder  of 
the  arable  land  to  be  in  turnips,  grass,  or  other  ereen 
crops,  to  be  consumed  on  the  farm ;  to  give  up  to  land- 
lord or  incoming  tenant  one-fifth  of  the  arable  land,  of 
fair  average  quality,  and  in  due  course  for  a  turnip 
crop,  on  the  1st  day  of  March,  a  moiety  of  which  may 
be  sown  to  rye,  vetches,  or  winter  oats,  to  be  fed  on  the 
land  by  sheep  and  given  up  as  soon  as  fed  off ;  to  give 
np  one  other  fifth  of  the  arable  land,  of  fair  average 
quality,  and  in  due  course  for  a  wheat  crop,  on  the 
30th  day  of  June,  except  such  part  as  may  be  in  rape 
or  turnips,  which  must  be  fed  on  the  land,  and  tne 
land  given  up  as  soon  as  fed  off,  the  whole  to  be  com- 
pleted by  the  expiration  of  the  term ; 

To  keep  a  flock  of  hundred  ewes  or 

hundred  dry  sheep,  and  pen  and  fold  them  on  the 
farm  ;  and  after  the  4th  day  of  May  in  the  last  year  of 
the  term  until  the  expiration  thereof  on  such  parts  of 
the  arable  land  as  are  in  course  for  incoming  tenant's 
turnips  or  wheat  crop  as  landlord  or  incoming  tenant 
may  direct ; 

Not  to  allow  docks,  thistles,  or  other  weeds  to  pro- 
duce seed,  but  to  destroy  the  same  and  keep  the  lands 
clean  and  free  from  them ;  that  if,  at  the  expiration  of 
the  tenancy,  the  land  be  not  left  in  proper  and  husband- 
like condition,  and  weeds  have  been  permitted  to  seed, 
the  same  shall  be  considered  as  neglect  of  husbandry, 
and  that  he  shall  be  liable  to  be  assessed  for  such 
neglect,  the  amount  to  be  settled  by  arbitration ; 

To  clean  and  scour  ditches,  drains,  and  water- 
courses ; 

Not  to  cut  any  copse  or  hedge,  or  lop  or  top  any 
pollards  of  less  than  six  or  more  than  12  years'  growth, 
nor  cut  down  or  injure  any  tree  or  sapling  under  penalty 
of  5/.  over  the  value  thereof; 

Not  to  kill  or  take  any  came,  fish,  or  wild  fowl,  but 
to  preserve  the  same,  ana  to  allow  the  landlord,  his 
friends,  and  servants  to  sport  on  the  farm,  and,  at  the 
request  and  cost  of  landlord,  to  give  notice  to  tres- 
passers and  bring  and  prosecute  actions  thereon,  Ac. ; 

To  kill  and  destroy  moles  ; 

To  allow  incoming  tenant  to  have  half  of  dwelling- 
house  from  the  30th  day  of  June  preceding  expiration 
of  term  ;  also  to  have  stabling  for  horses  from 

and  after  the  1st  day  of  ^rch  in  the  last  year  of 
term; 

To  allow  incoming  tenant  to  sow  grass  seeds  upon 
lands  in  course  to  be  sown  with  Lenten  crops  in  the 
last  year,  and  to  harrow  and  roll  the  same  gratis,  and 
not  afterwards  feed  the  same ; 

To  provide  wheat  straw  for  incoming  tenant  for 
thatching  his  ricks  and  for  litter ; 

To  fallow  before  the  1st  day  of  January,  in  the  last 
year  of  term,  the  lands  which  are  to  be  given  up  to  the 

H 


IstScbe- 
dute.- 
Systemof 
cropping. 


Endofterm. 
Land  to  be 
^ven  up  to 
in-cooiiug 
tenant. 


Entry  on 
wheat  land. 


2ndSche- 
dule.- 
Systein  of 
cropping. 


Nnmber  of 
sheep  to  bo 
keep. 


Weeds,  &c. 


Ditches. 


Catti] 
trees. 


ing 
•  Ac 


Preserving 
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Endofterm. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  AGRICULTURE  : 


Out-Roing 
tenant  to 
hold  pre- 
mises. 

Sftinfoin  or 
tillages. 


Materials 
for  repairs. 


Allowance 
for  manure 
&c.  at  ^nd 
of  tenancy. 


iocoming  teoant  on  the  1st  day  of  March  for  his  turnip 
crop; 

The  landlord  undertakes  to  give  power  to  outgoing 
tenant  to  hold  over  half  of  the  dwelling-honse  to  the 
6th  April,  and  half  the  farmyard  and  bartons  to  the 
30th  day  of  June,  after  end  of  term ; 

For  mmself  or  to  compel  incoming  tenant  to  take  at 
a  valuation  in  the  usual  way,  all  sainfoin  roots  under 
four  jrears'  growth,  and  all  ploughings  and  other  pre- 
parations  done  for  his  benefit  in  the  winter  preceding 
expiration  of  term ; 

To  provide  all  materials  (except  glass  and  lead- work 
for  the  windows  of  dwelling-houses  and  buildings) 
necessary  for  the  repairs  of  the  buildings,  gates,  and 
premises ; 

To  allow  the  tenant  to  sell  to  him  any  quantity  of 
straw  not  exceeding  tons  per  annum,  of  fair 

quality,  at  market  prioe. 

GEinsRAL  Pbovtsions. 

If  any  rent  liereby  reserved,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall 
remain  unpaid  for  the  space  of  21  days  after  the  time 
hereby  appointed  for  payment  thereof,  whether  the 
same  shall  have  been  lawfully  demanded  or  not,  or  if 
any  breaoh  shall  be  committed  of  any  of  the  covenants 
herein  on  the  tenant's  part  containea,  or  if  the  tenant 
shall  become  bankrupt,  or  compound,  or  make  any 
arrangement  with  his  creditors,  or  permit  any  portion 
of  the  live  or  dead  stock  for  the  time  being  remaining 
on  the  said  premises,  to  be  taken  in  execution  by  pro- 
cess of  law,  then  and  in  any  of  the  snid  cases  the  land- 
lord may  re-inter  into  and  upon  the  premises,  or  any 
part  thereof,  in  the  name  of  the  whole,  and  the  same 
nnve  again  repossess  and  enjoy  as  in  his  former  estate. 

The  Agricultural  HoldiuM  (England)  Act,  1875,  shall 
not  apply  to  the  holding  under  this  agreement. 

To  allow  the  tenant,  on  the  expiration  of  the  tenancy, 
for  manures  expended  and  improvements  effected  by 
him  (with  the  written  consent  of  the  landlord  or  his 
agent),  in  the  proportion  herein-after  named,  that  is 
to  say: 

Bule  1.  —  Half- inch  bone  manure  with  turnips 
(quantity  not  to  exceed  3  sks.  per  acre),  as  follows  : — 

1st  Year.-*After  a  turnip  crop,  and  before  straw  or 
seed  crop  has  been  taken  (on  quitting),  the  out- 
going tenant  to  be  allowed  150.  in  the  if. 

2nd  Year.  —Alter  the  second  crop  5«.  in  the  IZ. 

Bule  2. — Bone  dust,  guano,  superphosphate  of  lime, 
and  all  artificial  manures  used  for  turnips,  purchased 
yard,  pig.  or  decomposed  manures,  not  to  exceed  30«. 
per  acre,  as  follows  : — 

1st  Year. — After  the  turnip  crop,  and  before  a  straw 
or  seed  crop  has  been  taken,  156.  in  the  11, 

Bule  3. — For  all  oil  cake,  cotton  cake,  or  other 
approved  feeding  stuffs  consumed  in  the  last  year  of 
the  tenancy,  the  outgoing  tenant  to  be  allowed  one- 
third  the  cost,  such  cost  not  to  exceed  two-thirds  of 
the  rentaL 


Bule  4. — Chalking,  if  done  by  tenant  (the  prioe  and 
quantity  per  acre  to  be  first  agreed  on),  as  folIowB:— 
1st  year,  to  be  allowed  the  whole  cost. 


2nd  year 

17«.  ed.  in  the  li, 

3rd  year 

15*. 

4th  year 

12*.  6d,     „ 

5th  year 

98. 

6th  year 

5*. 

7th  year 

2s.  6d.       „ 

Bule  5. — Draining,  whether  with  pipes  or  tiles,  pond 
and  tank  making,  where  the  materials  are  found  by 
landlord,  the  tenant  doing  the  carriage  and  manual 
labour  as  follows : — 

Ist  year,  to  be  allowed  the  whole  cost. 


2nd  year 

}* 

>> 

178.  6d.  in  the  11. 

3rd  year 

» 

t$ 

15«. 

4th  year 

tf 

>» 

128. 6d.      „ 

5th  year 

»> 

>» 

lOs. 

6th  year 

»» 

ft 

78. 

7th  year 

»» 

9t 

5«. 

8th  year 

»» 

>» 

28.  6d. 

Bule  6.— If  the  tenant  make  or  fresh  lay  out  any 
water  meadow,  the  landlord  doing  the  weir  work,  the 
same  scale  to  be  adopted  as  in  Bule  5. 

Buie  7. — Extra  buildings  reauired,  to  be  subject  to  a 
special  agreement  between  lanalord  and  tenant. 

Bule  8. — ^All  chalkings  and  draining,  and  the  making 
of  water  meadows,  ponds,  and  tanks  to  be  with  the 
written  consent  of  landlord  or  his  agent,  and,  if  done 
by  landlord,  the  tenant  to  pay  five  per  cent,  on  the 
outlay. 

Provided  that  the  tenant  shall  one  month  at  least 
before  the  end  of  the  tenancy,  give  notice  in  writing  to 
the  landlord  of  his  intention  to  claim  compensation  for 
the  matters  and  things  aforesaid,  by  way  of  deduction 
from  the  amount  payable  to  the  tenant  under  the  last 
preceding  article,  the  landlord  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  from  the  tenant  proper  compensation  for  any 
waste  committed  or  permittea  by  the  tenant,  or  for  any 
breach  by  the  tenant  of  any  of  the  covenants  or  oon* 
ditions  herein  contained,  and  generally  for,  or  by  reason 
of  the  condition  of  the  farm,  not  being  such  as  in  the 
opinion  of  the  referees  it  ought  to  have  been  left  in. 


SOHEDULB  or  FaBM. 


No.  on 
Estate  Map. 

Description. 

State. 

Area. 

Total  Am. 

A.     B.    P. 

▲.    B.    P. 

APPENDIX  D.  2. 


Extract  from  the  Aoriemekt  for  a  Glebe  Fabm  in  Sottth  Wilts.    (See  para.  42.) 


And  also  that  the  lessor  will  allow  the  lessee  for 
improvements  made  and  for  unexhausted  artificial 
manures  and  feeding  cakes  purchased  by  him  and  used 
on  the  farm  during  the  last  two  years  of  the  tenancy, 
as  follows  (provided  that  the  quantity  so  used  shall  not 
be  in  excess  of  the  average  quantity  used  during  the 
three  last  preceding  years  of  the  tenancy,  or  other  less 
number  of  years  for  which  the  tenancy  has  endured), 
the  amount  of  such  allowance  is  to  be  determined  by 
valuation,  but  in  no  case  to  exceed  the  proportions 
following: — 

1.  For  chalkiuff,  with  the  written  consent  of  the  land- 
loid,  if  done  within  the  last  two  years  of  the  tenancy, 
the  whole  value.  If  done  the  previous  year,  seven- 
eitfhths  of  the  value,  and  ho  on,  diminishing  the  allow- 
ance by  one -eighth  for  each  year  which  shall  have 
elapsed  since  chalking. 

2.  For  liming  pasture  or  arable  lands,  provided  that 
such  liming  shall  be  reasonable  as  regards  Quantity, 
cost,  and  application,  and  for  the  undissolved  bones  on 


arable  lands,  where  no  crop  has  been  taken,  the  whole 
value ;  where  one  crop  has  been  taken,  three-fourths  of 
the  same,  and  so  on  diminishing  the  allowance  by  one- 
fourth  for  each  year  which  shall  have  elapsed,  but  the 
allowance  in  no  case  to  exceed  60«.  per  acre,  nor  shall 
any  such  allowance  be  made  in  respect  of  any  of  the 
above  acts  performed  after  notice  to  determine  the 
tenancy  has  been  given  by  either  party. 

3.  For  undissolved  bones  used  upon  grass  land,  with 
the  written  consent  of  the  landlord.  If  used  within  the 
last  year  of  the  tenancy,  and  where  the  crop  has  not 
been  mown,  the  whole  value.  It  used  in  the  previous 
year,  seven-eighths  of  the  same  value,  and  so  on,  di- 
minishing the  allowance  by  one-eighth  for  each  year 
which  shall  have  elapsed  since  the  boning,  but  the  whole 
cost  in  respect  of  which  allowance  is  made  shall  in  no 
case  exceed  4Z.  per  acre. 

4.  For  purchased  artificial  manures  of  good  and 
genuine  quality,  if  used  during  the  last  two  yean  of 
the  tenancy  on  lands  from  which  no  other  corn,  pulse, 
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or  other  seed,  bay.  potato,  or  other  exhausting  crop  has 
been  taken,  one-half  of  the  valne,  snch  value  not 
exceeding  21.  per  acre  for  one  year's  dressing,  or  ZL 
per  acre  for  lands  so  mannred  in  t\?o  successive  years. 
For  such  as  maybe  used  in  the  last  year  of  the  tenancy, 
and  where  the  roots  or  green  crops  shall  be  left  on  such 
Ifi^ds  unfed,  the  whole  of  the  value  of  such  year's 
dressing  to  be  allowed. 

'  5.  For  purchased  feeding  cakes  (except  such  as  may 
be  consumed  by  horses  and  working  oxen,  and  also 
except  such  as  shall  be  purchased  by  the  tenant  in  lieu 
of  any  hay,  straw,  or  fodder  which  shall  have  been 
damaged  or  destroyed  by  fire,  in  which  last-mentioned 
event  the  tenant  shall  purchase  hay,  straw,  or  feeding 
cakes  to  be  consumed  on  the  farm  in  lieu  thereof),  one- 
third  the  valae  of  so  much  thereof  as  shall  have  been 
used  on  the  farm  during  the  last  year  of  the  tenancy, 
and  up  to  the  25th  day  of  March  following  the  expira- 
tion or  the  same,  and  one-sixth  of  the  value  of  so  much 
as  shall  be  used  on  the  farm  in  the  previous  years. 

6.  For  any  other  parchased  artificial  food  tho  material 
value  thereof  (if  any).  Proper  proof  and  evidence  of 
use  and  application  on  the  several  lands  and  proper 
bills  and  vouchers,  showing  the  description  and  cost  of 
all  dressings,  manures,  and  feeding  cakes,  and  feeding 
stuffs  claimed  to  be  allowed  for  under  this  clause  to  be 
produced.  And  also  that  the  lessor  or  incoming  tenant 
will  pay  the  lessee  for  all  sanfoin  roots  under  four 
years'  growth,  and  for  all  usual  tillages,  half  tillages, 
and  other  preparations  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
ooming  tenant  during  the  last  two  years  of  the  tenancy 


(where  no  crop  has  been  taken),  by  valuation.  And 
also  if  the  lessee  shall  at  any  time  require  any  works  of 
building,  draining,  irrigation,  or  pond  making,  or  any 
other  permanent  improvement  to  be  eff'ected  on  tbe 
farm,  he  shall  make  an  application  in  writing  to  the 
lessor,  and  if  the  latter  shall  consider  such  works  to  be 
desirable,  and  shall  approve  of  their  being  carried  out, 
a  special  a^eement  in  writing  shall  be  made  between 
them,  specifying  the  works  to  be  done,  by  whom  they 
shall  be  carried  out,  and  the  terms  of  payment  or  com . 
pensation  for  the  same.  And  also  that  all  compensation, 
allowances,  and  payments  to  which  either  the  lessor  or 
lessee,  or  both  of  them  may  claim  to  be  entitled  under 
this  indenture.  And  all  valuations  to  be  made  in  pur- 
suance thereof  shall  be  ascertained,  and  any  dispute, 
doubt,  or  question  which  shall  at  any  time  arise  as  to 
the  constniction  of  this  indenture,  or  as  to  the  per- 
formance or  observance  of  any  of  the  conditions  herein 
contained,  shall  be  settled  by  arbitration.  Every  such 
arbitration  to  be  conducted  in  all  respects  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  contained  in  the  Common  Law  Pro- 
cedure Act,  1864,  or  any  statutory  modification  thereof, 
save  that  if  either  party  on  appointing  a  referee  requires 
by  notice  in  writing  to  the  other  that  the  umpire  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Land  Commissioners  for  England 
and  Wales,  then  the  umpire  and  any  successor  to  him 
shall  be  appointed  on  the  application  of  either  party  by 
those  Commissioners,  if  they  will  consent  to  do  so, 
otherwise  such  umpire  shall,  if  required  by  either  party 
in  manner  above  mentioned,  be  appointed  by  a  judge 
under  the  provisions  of  the  said  Common  Law  Pro- 
cedure Act,  or  any  statutory  modification  thereof. 


APPENDIX  E.  1. 


Memoraudttk  and  Akticles  of  Association  of  the  Lakdholders'  Coubt,  Wintekslow,  South  Wilts. 

{8ee  para.  70.) 


Memorandum  of  Association  of  the  Landholders'  Court, 
Limited. 

1.  The  name  of  the  Company  is  *'The  Landholders' 
Court,  Limited." 

2.  The  reg^tered  office  of  the  Company  will  be  situate 
in  England. 

3.  The  objects  for  which  the  Company  is  established 
are:-^ 

I.  (a.)  To  act  as  managers  of  an  estate  known  as 
Cooper's  Farm,  in  the  parish  of  Winterslow,  in 
the  county  of  Wilts,  either  on  behalf  of  the 
freeholder  or  the  tenants  thereof  or  of  both, 
and  of  any  other  farms  or  lands  in  the  United 
Kingdonfi,  and  whether  the  property  of  the 
Company  or  of  others,  and  to  act  m  the  adjust- 
ment, settlement,  and  arbitration  of  any 
question  which  may  arise  between  any  of  the 
parties  interested  therein,  and  be  submitted  to 
the  said  Company,  and  particularly  to  appor- 
tion among  the  landholders  of  the  said  farm, 
and  to  collect  from  them  all  tithes,  rates, 
charges,  assessments,  and  other  general  out- 
goings. 

(&.)  To  adopt  and  carry  into  effect  with  or  without 
modification  nn  agreement  dated  the  22nd  day 
of  February  1893,  made  between  Robert  Poore 
of  the  one  part,  and  John  King  (as  trustee  for 
and  on  behalf  of  a  company  intended  to  be 
restored  under  the  Company's  Acts,  and 
bemg  the  Landholders*  Court,  Iamited)«  of  the 
other  part. 

(c.)  To  carry  on  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
the  trades  or  businesses  of  land  agents,  farmers, 
milk  contractors,  and  dealers,  dairy  farmers, 
purveyors  of  milk,  including  milk  or  cream  in 
a  condensed  form  or  otherwise,  butter,  cheese, 
eggs,  and  all  kinds  of  dairy  produce  and  pre- 
pared foods,  market  gardeners,  provision 
merchants,  and  dealers  and  sellers  of  butchers' 
meat,  poultry  and  game  in  all  their  branches, 
and  to  export,  import,  and  deal  in  animals, 
produce,  machinery,  implements,  articles, 
materials,  and  things  of  every  description  in 
connexion  with  the  business  of  the  Cfompany 
or  any  of  them. 


(d.)  To  carry  on  any  other  businesses  which  may 
seem  to  the  Company  capable  of  being  con- 
veniently carried  on  in  connexion  with  the 
above,  or  calculated  directly  or  indirectly  to 
enhance  the  value  of  or  render  profitable  any 
of  the  Company's  property  or  rights. 

(e.)  To  lay  out  land  for  building  purposes  and  to 
build  on,  improve,  let  on  building  lease,  ad- 
vance money  to  persons  building,  or  otherwise 
develop  the  same  in  such  manner  as  may  seem 
expedient  to  advance  the  Company's  interests. 

(/.)  To  apply  for  and  obtain  any  Act  of  Parliament. 
To  apply  for  purchase  or  otherwise  acquire  any 
patents,  brevets  (Vvnventwn^  licences,  conces- 
sions, and  the  like,  conferring  any  exclusive  or 
non  exclusive  or  limited  right  to  use  any  secret 
or  other  information  as  to  any  invention  which 
may  seem  capable  of  being  used  for  any  of  the 
purposes  of  the  Company  or  the  acquisition  of 
which  may  seem  calculated  directly  or  in- 
directly to  benefit  this  Company,  and  to  use, 
exercise,  develop,  or  grant  licences  in  respect 
of,  or  otherwise  turn  to  account,  the  property 
rights,  and  information  so  acquired. 

ig.)  Generally  to  purchase,  take  on  lease,  or  in 
exchange,  hire  or  otherwise  acquire  any  pro- 
perty, real  or  personal,  or  rights,  privileges, 
or  easements ;  to  erect,  construct,  and  equip 
any  houses,  factories,  buildings,  engines, 
machiner}%  and  apparatus ;  and  to  use,  im- 
prove, manage,  develop,  let,  sell,  exchange,  or 
otherwise  turn  to  account,  or  deal  with,  or  dis- 
pose of,  all  or  any  part  of  the  property  for  the 
time  being  of  the  Company. 

(^.)  To  purchase  or  otherwise  acquire  and  under- 
take the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  business, 
property,  or  liabilities  of  any  person  or  Com- 
pany carrying  on  any  business  which  this 
Company  is  authorised  ro  carry  on,  or  possessed 
of  property  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Company, 
(t.)  To  enter  into  contracts  with  railway  and  other 
companies  and  persons  for  the  carriage  of  pr*)- 
duce  and  in  relation  to  any  other  matter 
Connected  with  the  Company. 
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ROTAL  COMMISSION  ON  AORICULTUBE : 


(j,)  To  oonstract,  carry  oufc,  maintain,  improve, 
mannfi^e,  work,  control,  and  superintend  any 
factories,  warehouses,  shops,  stores,  dairies, 
farms,  electric  and  other  workshop  con- 
veniences which  may  seem  calculated  directly 
or  indirectly  to  advance  the  Company's  interest 
and  contribute  to  or  subsidise  or  otherwise 
assist  or  take  part  in  any  such  operations. 

(h.)  To  aid  in  the  establishment  and  support  of 
associations,  institutions,  or  conveniences  cal- 
culated to  benefit  persons  employed  by  the 
Company  or  having  dealings  with  the  Com- 
pany, and  to  subscribe  or  guarantee  money  for 
charitable  or  benevolent  objects,  or  for  any 
exhibition  or  public  general  or  useful  object. 

(Z.)  To  enter  into  partnership  or  into  any  arrange- 
ment for  sharing  profits,  union  of  interests, 
co-operation,  joint  adventure,  reciprocal  con- 
cession, or  otherwise  with  any  company, 
partnership,  person  or  persons  carrying  on  or 
engaged  in  or  about  to  carry  on  or  en^ge  in 
any  business  or  transaction  which  this  Com- 
pany is  authorised  to  carry  on  or  engage  in,  or 
any  business  or  transaction  capable  of  being 
conducted,  so  as  directly  or  indirectly  to  benefit 
this  Company.  And  to  take  or  otherwise  ac- 
quire shares  and  securities  of  any  such 
Company,  and  to  sell^  hold,  re-issue  with  or 
without  guarantee,  or  otherwise  deal  with  the 
same. 

(m.)  To  sell  the  undertaking  of  the  Company  or  any 
part  thereof  for  such  consideration  as  the  Com- 
pany may  think  fit,  and  in  particular  for 
shares,  debentures,  or  securities  of  any  other 
company  having  objects  altogether  or  in  [)art 
similar  to  those  of  this  Company. 

(n.)  To  promote  any  other  coniDanv  for  the  purpose 
of  acquiring  all  or  any  of  the  property  and 
liabilities  of  this  Company,  or  for  any  other 
purpose  which  may  seem  directly  or  indirectly 
calcalated  to  benefit  this  Company. 

(o.)  To  receive  moneys  on  deposit  at  interest,  to 
lend,  invest,  and  deal  with  the  moneys  of  the 
Company  upon  such  terms  and  securities,  and 
in  such  manner  as  may  from  time  to  time  be 
determined,  and  to  guarantee  the  performance 
of  contracts  by  members  of  or  persons  or  com- 
panies having  dealings  with  the  Company. 

(ji,)  To  raise  or  borrow  or  secure  the  payment  of 
money  in  such  manner  as  the  Company  shall 
think  fit,  and  in  j)articular  by  the  issue  of 
debentures  or  debenture  stock,  perpetual  or 
otherwise,  charged  upon  all  or  any  of  the  Com- 
pany's property,  both  present  and  future, 
including  its  uncalled  capital. 

{q,)  To  remunerate  any  person  or  Company  for 
services  rendered  in  placing  or  assisting  to 
place  any  of  the  shares  in  the  Company's  capi- 
tal or  any  debentures  or  other  securities  of  the 
Company,  or  in  or  about  the  formation  or  pro- 
motion of  the  Company,  or  the  conduct  of  its 
business,  and  particularly  to  pay  and  allow  to 
all  or  any  of  the  members  for  their  attendance 
at  the  meetings  of  the  Conlpany,  whether 
ordinary,  extraordinary,  and  whether  of  direc- 
tors, committee,  or  otherwise,  such  fees  and 
remuneration  as  may  from  time  to  time  be 
settled  by  the  Company  in  general  meeting. 

(r.)  To  draw,  make,  accept,  indorse,  discount, 
execute,  and  issue  promissory  notes,  bills  of 
exchange,  bills  of  laoing,  and  other  negotiable 
or  transferable  instruments. 

(«.)  To  do  all  or  any  of  the  above  things  in  any  part 
of  the  world,  and  as  principals,  agents,  con- 
tractors, trustees,  or  otherwise,  and  by  and 
through  trustees,  agents,  or  otherwise,  and 
either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  others. 

(i.)  To  accept  surrenders  of  shares  of  the  Company 
from  persons  desiring  or  bound  under  the 
regulations  of  the  Company  to  surrender  the 
same  on  such  terms  as  may  be  arranged 
between  the  Company  and  any  such  person,  or 
as  may  be  provided  for  by  the  Cfompany's 
regulations. 

(u.)  To  do  all  such  other  things  as  are  incidental 
or  conducive  to  the  attainment  of  the  above 
objects. 

4u  The  liability  of  the  members  is  limited. 
5.  The  capital  of  the  Company  is  600Z.,  divided  into 
2,400  shares  of  5a.  each,  witn  power  to  increase  such 


capital  and  to  divide  the  shares  in  the  capital  for  the 
time  being  into  several  classes,  and  to  attach  thereto 
any  preferential,  deferred,  or  special  rights,  privileges 
or  conditions.  * 

We,  the  several  persons  whose  names  and  addresses 
are  subscribed,  are  desirous  of  being  formed  into  a 
company,  in  pursaance  of  this  Memorandum  of  Associa- 
tion,  and  we  respectively  agree  to  take  the  number  of 
shares  in  the  capital  of  the  Company  set  opposite  our 
respective  names  :— 


Names,  Addresses,  and  Description  of 
Subscribers. 


No.  of  Shares 

taken  by  each 

Sabsciriber. 


Joseph  Williams  Loyibond,  Colour  Analyst, 

Salisbury. 
Robert  Poore,  Old  Lodge,  Salisbury,  J.P.      - 
Hamilton  Fulton,  Salisbury,  Solicitor    - 
Rojjer  AJvin  Poore,  Old  Lodge,  Salisbury, 

Gentleman. 
John  King,  Farmer,  West  Winterslow,  Salis- 
bury. 
Bufus  Clarke,  Builder,  Winterslow  Common 
Georg-e    Bouffler,  Wilton    Road,   Salisbury, 
Solicitor's  Managing  Clerk. 


One. 

One. 
One. 
One. 

One. 

One. 
One. 


Dated  this  28th  day  of  February  1893. 

Witness  to  all  the  above  signatures — 

Akthub  Crook, 
Clerk  to  Messrs.  Fulton  and  Pyesmith, 
Solicitors,  Salisbury. 


ARTICLES  OF  ASSO0LA.TION  OF  THE 
LANDOWNERS'  COURT,  LIMITED. 

Incorporated  undsr  the  ComparUes*  Acts,  1862  io  1890, 
on  the  2nd  day  of  March  1893. 

1.  The  regulations  contained  in  "Table  A."  of  the 
First  Schedule  to  the  Companies*  Act,  1862,  shall  not 
apply  to  this  Company. 

2.  The  word  '*  Landholder  "  shall  throughout  these 
Articles  mean  a  shareholder  in  the  **  Court "  who  holds 
land  on  the  Cooper's  Farm  Estate,  Winterslow. 

Transfer  or  Transmission  of  Shades, 

3.  Transfer  of  shares  shall  be  in  accordance  witii 
the  agreement  incorporated  in  the  Memorandum  ci 
Association,  namely,  that  every  shareholder  must  be  a 
landholder. 

4.  The  Directors  may  in  their  absolute  discretion 
refuse  to  register  a  transfer  of  any  share  if  such  transfer 
shall  appear  to  the  Directors  prejudicial  to  the  interests, 
or  not  in  accordance  with  the  objects  of  the  Company. 

5.  That  for  transfer  of  a  lease  in  case  of  sale  by  any 
landholder  the  vendor  shall  deliver  up  his  lease  to  the 
'*  Court,"  who  shall  cause  to  be  issued  a  regrantof  a 
similar  lease  to  the  purchaser. 

Increase  of  OapUaL 

6.  The  capital  of  the  **  Court "  maybe  increased  with 
the  sanction  of  a  general  meeting  of  the  **  Court." 

Oencral  Meetings, 

7.  General  meetings  shall  be  held  as  often,  and  at 
such  times,  and  subject  to  such  regulations  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  considered  necessary  by  a  general 
meeting. 

Notice  of  Meetings, 

8.  Seven  days*  notice  shall  be  given  of  a  general 
meeting. 

Votes  of  Members. 

9.  Each  share  carries  one  vote.  Votes  may  be  given 
personally  or  by  proxy. 

Directors, 

10.  The  shareholders  being  landholders  in  the 
*' Court,''  shall  from  time  to    time  be  divided  into 
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convenient  sections  by  the  **  Oonrt "  in  general  meeting 
having  regard  to  their  holdings. 

The  shareholders  forming  each  section  shall  be  a 
committee.  Heads  or  representatives  shall  be  selected 
by  each  such  committee,  and  shall,  with  such  additions 
as  may  from  time  to  time  be  approved  of  in  general 
meeting,  be  the  Directors  of  the  Company,  and  with 
such  powers  as  the  Company  shall  from  time  to  time  in 
general  meeting  determine. 

The  Directors  shall  hold  office  for  one  year  from  the 
25th  day  of  March  in  each  year. 


AccowUs  and  Audit 

11.  Accounts  shall  be  kept  and  audited  as  may  be 
determined  on  from  time  to  time  by  a  general  meeting. 


Notices. 

12.  Notices  may  be  served  personally  or  by  post. 
And  all  notices  posted  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
received  by  the  next  ordinary  delivery. 


APPENDIX  E.  2. 


Bepobt  of  the  DiBEOTOBS  and  Anuual  Statimbnt  of  Accounts  of  the  Landownebs'  Cottbt,  Wintebslow, 

October  1893.    (See  para.  71.) 


Chai/rman. 
Major  Poore. 


Hr.  A.  Sheppard, 

Chairman. 
Mr.  H.  A.  Pragnell, 

Yice-Chairman. 
Mr.  Eufus  Clarke, 

Chairman. 
Mr.  Alf.  Noyce, 

Vice-  Chairman. 
Mr.  Lot  Shears, 

Chairman. 
Mr.  Eli  Collins, 

Yice-Chairman. 
Mr.  L.  fiogers. 

Chairman. 
Mr.  Jas.  Coleman, 

Yice-Chairman. 
Mr.  Edw.  Annetts, 

Chairman. 
Mr.  W.  Annetts, 

Yice-Chairman. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Lovibond. 
Mr.  B.  A,  Poore. 


Dtrectora, 

i-No.  1  Division  of  Direction. 

l-No.  2a  Division  of  Direction. 

vNo.  26  Division  of  Direction. 

'  Nos.  3    and    4   Division   of 
[      Direction. 


} 


No.  5  Division  of  Direction. 


In  submitting  to  the  Court  the  balance  sheet  for  the 
first  year,  the  Directors  congratulate  the  Court  on  tiio 
financial  success  which  has  hitherto  attended  its 
organisation  in  dealing  with  the  land. 

The  season  has  been  one  of  the  worst  ever  known,  so 
that  this  will  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Court  the 
necessity  of  doing  all  that  is  possible  to  supplement  the 
land  by  home  industries. 

The  Directors  have  under  consideration  the  in- 
stituting of  spinning  and  weaving,  and  are  encouraged 
to  urffe  it  as  a  home  industry  on  account  of  the  success 
attending  its  institution  in  other  places. 

The  Directors  would  also  point  out  the  advantage  to 
be  obtained  by  strengthening  family  ties  through  family 
meetings  and  consultations  for  the  better  management 
of  all  family  concerns. 

One  great  benefit  of  the  ownership  of  land  is  the 
formation  thereby  of  a  working  centre  round  which  the 
family  may  group  itself  for  administration. 

This  Court  has  been  organised  to  show  the  method  of 
carrying  this  out. 

14th  October  1893.  E.  Poobb, 

Chairman. 
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APPENDIX  B.  3. 


Copy  of  Lbase  for  2,000  Yeabs  for  Small  Holdings  at  WnrrsBSLOv.    (See  para.  72). 


Registered  on  Estate  Register,  No.  ,  dated 

189    . 

Major  Poore,  to  - 

Lease  of  Land,  being  part  of  Cooper's  Farm,  situate 
in  the  Parish  of  Winterslow,  Wiltshire. 

This  Indenttjeb  made  the  day  of  One 

thousand    eight    hundred   and    nine^  between 

Robert  Poore  of  Old  Lodge  in  the  County  of  Hants 
late  a  Major  in  Her  Majesty's  Army  (who  with  his 
heirs  and  assigns  is  herein-after  called  '*  the  Lessor  ") 
oF  the  first  part  The  Landholders*  Court  Limited 
herein-after  called  "the  Court")  of  the  second  part 
and  (who 

with  his  successors  in  title  is  herein-after  called  "  the 
Landholder  *')  of  the  third  part 

Whereas   "the  Court"    has  been  formed    for    the 

£iirpose  of  inter  alia  promoting  the  interests  of  the 
landholders  therein  on  Cooper's  Farm 

Now  this  Indenture  witnesseth  that  in  consideration 
of  paid    by  the    Landholder    to 

the  Lessor  (the  receipt  whereof  the  Lessor  hereby 
acknowledges)  and  in  consideration  of  the  rents 
provisoes  and  covenants  herein-after  contained  and  on 
the  part  of  the  Landholder  to  be  paid  observed  and 
performed 

The  Lessor  demises  to  the  Landholder 

All  those  lands  and  hereditaments  the  particulars 
whereof  are  more  particularly  described  in  the  first 
part  of  the  Schedule  hereto 

To  hold  to  the  Landholder  for  the  term  of  Two 
thousand  years  from  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  Sep- 
tember one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety -two. 

Yielding  and  paying  therefor  unto  the  Lessor  the 
clear  yearly  rents  set  forth  in  the  first  and  third 
column  of  the  second  part  of  the  Schedule  hereto 
payable  half-yearly  on  the  twenty- fifth  March  and 
twenty-ninth  September  in  every  year  the  first  pay- 
ment to  be  made  on  the  day  of 
next 

Except  and  reserved  out  of  this  demise  unto  the  Lessor 
the  timber  and  timber-like  trees  at  present  standing 
and  all  minerals  with  liberty  at  all  times  for  him  and  his 
agents  to  enter  on  the  demised  premises  to  cut  and 
work  the.said  timber  and  minerals  and  to  use  so  much 
of  the  surface  of  the  said  demised  lands  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  convenient  cutting  and  working  of 
the  same  on  payment  of  reasonable  compensation  to 
the  Landholder  for  the  use  of  such  surface 

And  the  Landholder  (which  expression  shall  here 
bind  the  heirs  executors  and  administrators  and  assigns 
of  the  said  )  covenants  with 

the  Lessor  and  also  as  a  separate  covenant  with  the 
Court 

1.  That  the  Landholder  will  pay  the  rents  as  and  in 
manner  aforesaid  and  also  all  outgoings  whatsoever 
payable  in  respect  of  the  demised  premises  during  the 
said  term  and  whether  payable  by  the  Lessor  or  Land- 
holder or  the  Court 

2.  That  this  lease  and  all  assignments  or  under- 
lettings  and  Wills  Letters  of  Administrations  or 
evidence  of  acts  of  law  and  other  documents  in  any 
way  affecting  the  Landholder's  interest  in  the  said 
premises  or  any  part  thereof  shall  within  one  week  of 
the  date  thereof  be  produced  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Court  for  registration  by  him  on  the  register  of  Land- 
holders and  such  register  shall  be  accessible  to  the 
said  Landholders 

3.  And  it  is  farther  agreed  that  all  disputes  (except 
as  to  the  rent  in  the  second  column)  of  any  sort  or  kind 
between  the  Lessor  and  Landholder  or  the  Court  or  any 
of  them  with  reference  to  these  presents  or  anything 
herein  contained  or  arising  hereout  or  connected 
herewith  or  the  premises  nereby  demised  shall  be 
referred  to  some  person  or  persons  from  time  to  time 
to  be  named  by  the  Court  and  the  Landholder  whose 
decision  shall  be  final  and  the  provisions  of  these 
presents  shall  be  deemed  and  considered  to  be  a 
reference  to  arbitration  to  such  person  or  persons  from 
time  to  time  within  the  provisions  of  the  Arbitration 
Act  1889  or  any  statutory  modification  thereof  and  be 
enforceable  accordingly 


4.  Provided  that  if  the  rent  hereby  reserred  flhall  be 
in  arrear  for  the  space  of  twenty-one  days  whether 
lawfully  demanded  or  not  or  the  Landholder  shall  not 
perform  his  part  of  these  presents  then  tiiie  Lessor  may 
re-enter  into  the  demised  premises  or  any  part  thereof 
in  the  name  of  the  whole  and  repossess  and  enjov  the 
same  as  if  these  presents  had  not  been  made  ana  the 
term  hereby  created  shall  accordingly  cease  but  with- 
out prejudice  in  any  manner  to  the  rights  of  the 
Lessor  or  the  Court  against  the  Landholder  for 
breaches  by  the  Landholder  of  his  part  of  these 
presents  prior  to  such  re-entry 

5.  The  Lessor  doth  hereby  covenant  with  the  Land- 
holder that  the  Landholder  performing  the  Landholder'e 
part  of  these  presents  may  peaceably  and  quietly 
possess  and  enjoy  the  demisea  premises  without  any 
interraption  by  the  Lessor  and  that  the  Lessor  wifi 
acccept  the  amount  set  out  in  the  second  column  of  the 
said  Schedule  in  lieu  and  satisfaction  of  the  rent  set 
out  in  the  first  column  of  such  Schedule 

In  witness  whereof  the  said  parties  to  these  presents 
have  hereunto  set  their  hands  and  seaU  the  day  and 
year  first  before  written 


The  Schedule  before  referred  to. 

FmsT  Paet. 

All  those  hereditaments  and  premises  together  with 
the  buildings  thereon  and  appurtenant  thereto  con- 
taining acres  roods  perches  or  thereabouts 
being  part  of  an  estate  known  as  Cooper's  Farm  in  the 
Parish  of  Winterslow  in  the  County  of  Wilts  and  for 
identity  but  not  accuracy  delineated  on  the  plan  drawn 
hereon  and  thereon  coloured  pink. 

Second  Pabt. 


First 
Column. 


1st  year, 
tod  year. 
Srdyear. 
4th  year. 
6th  year. 
6th  year. 
7th  year. 
8th  year. 
9th  year. 
10th  year. 
11th  year. 
12th  year. 
ISthyear. 
14th  year. 
15th  year. 


Second 
Column. 
Amount  pay- 
able to  Lessor 
for  Redemption 

of  Bent  in 
First  Column. 


Third  Column. 

Rent  payable  thrcughont  the 

whole  Term. 


£    «.  d. 


And  also  the  proportion  of  such  sums 
as  the  Lessor  shall  from  time  to  time  pay 
in  each  year  for  tithe  lates,  taxes  and 
outgoings,  on  account  of  Cooper's  Farm, 
the  amount  thereof  to  be  ascertained 
under  Clause  8  hereof. 

The  Tithe  on  the  whole  of  the  estate 
and  the  ratea  being  calculated  in  pro- 
portion to  the  acreage  of  the  land. 


Signed  Sealed  and  Delivered  by  T 
the  said  Bobert  Poore  in  the  V 
presence  of  J 

The  Common  Seal  of  the  Court  I 
was  hereto  affixed  in  the  pres-  > 
ence  of  J 

Signed  Sealed  and  Delivered  by 
the  said 


in  the  prosence  of 


} 
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BOTAL  COMMISSION  ON  AQRICULTUBE. 


APPENDIX  F. 


Statbmsht  bj  Mr.  E.  A.  Bawlenoe  on  '*  the  Infloence  of  the  Middlexah  on  the  Majlkit.     (See  para.  100.) 


In  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  middleman  in  the 
market,  although  in  the  straggle  for  life  one  cannot 
blame  him  in  the  least  degree  for  making  the  best 
bargain  he  can  for  himself,  still  the  hold  which  he  has 
obtained  on  the  markets  is  undoubtedly  used  very 
much  to  the  prejudice  of  the  producer.  Thus  the 
system  under  which  the  middleman  purchases  butter 
and  cheese  in  the  dairy  districts  of  Dorset  and  Somerset 
works  very  prejudicially  to  the  farmer.  The  middle- 
man is  well  aware  that  when  the  rent  becomes  due  the 
tenant  farmer  will  then  be  compelled  to  realise  his 
goods,  hence  we  find  him  unusually  active  at  these 
periods,  and  by  giving  the  farmer  ample  statistics  as 
to  the  huge  quantities  of  foreign  butter  and  cheese 
which  are  in  the  market  or  on  the  water,  he  generally 
manages  to  make  a  good  bargain  for  himself.  I  have 
also  reason  to  believe  that  the  market  for  these  products 
in  great  centres  is  often  unduly  reduced  by  the  com- 
petition between  the  middlemen  to  obtain  the  custom 
of  retailers.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  one  very 
large  firm  of  wholesale  milk  merchants  in  this  district, 
who  in  order  to  obtain  London  custom  are  credited 
with  having  considerably  reduced  their  prices  to  the 
retailer,  and  then  they  come  back  to  the  farmers  with 
the  statement  that,  as  they  have  had  to  reduce  the 
price  of  milk  to  the  retailer  in  London,  they  must 
correspondingly  reduce  the  price  to  the  producer.  The 
only  way  in  which  the  manipulation  of  the  market  in 
this  way  is  to  be  obviated  is  by  some  large  system  of 
co-operation.  I  fear  that  tenant  farmers  have  neither 
the  capital  nor  the  disposition  to  work  on  these  lines, 
but  it  is  for  the  consideration  of  landowners  whether 
in  their  own  interest  they  should  not  start  some  large 
scheme  in  tlus  direction,  which  might  very  properly 
be  taken  up  by  some  union  such  as  Lord  Wmchilsea's, 
and  if  worked  well  would,  I  believe,  pay  a  good  interest 
on  the  capital  employed,  besides  provmg  an  immense 
boon  to  the  tenant  former  by  breaking  the  monopoly 
which  the  middleman  now  possesses  of  the  produce 
market. 

By  way  of  illubtrating  this  I  give  the  result  of  a 
oonversation  with  a  very  hard  working  farmer's  wife 


near  Okehampton,  Devon,  which  I  had  a  few  days 
since.  She  informed  me  that  she  could  at  present  only 
obtain  8id.  to  9d.  per  lb.  for  butter  in  Okehampton 
market,  which  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  Dartmoors, 
and  I  have  since  made  inquiries  as  to  the  present  retail 

?rice  of  butter  at  the  sea  coast  towns  of  Dawlish, 
'orquay,  and  Paignton,  just  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Moors,  and  I  am  informed  that  it  is  Is.  Id.  per  lb.  She 
also  informed  me  that  she  can  only  now  get  from  3«.  6(2. 
to  48.  per  couple  for  fowls  as  against  4«.  to  5«.  some 
years  since,  and  48,  to  48,  6d.  for  ducks  as  against 
48,  6d.  to  5«.  formerly,  and  what  is  worse  still,  dealers 
often  won*t  buy  at  all,  and  as  a  consequence  much  of 
the  poultry  is  taken  to  the  market  alive,  so  that  it  may 
be  brought  back  again  if  not  sold.  She  illustrated  this 
by  the  met  that  last  summer,  as  she  could  not  find  a 
market,  she  kept  her  chicken  on  to  Christmas.  She 
took  20  to  the  Okehampton  Christmas  market  on  a 
Saturday  and  could  only  sell  about  half  of  them.  She 
took  the  rest  to  the  Exeter  market,  on  the  following 
Wednesday  in  a  pouring  rain,  and  after  staying  about 
all  day  wet  through,  she  managed  to'  clear  out  at  an 
average  price  of  48.  dd,  per  couple.  As  these  fowls 
weighed  from  iO  to  12  lbs.  per  couple  out  of  their 
feathers,  they  did  not  realise  6d.  per  lb. ,  or  much  less 
than  butcher's  meat.  Yet  it  is  contended  by  many 
that  farmers  ought  to  produce  more  poultry,  on  account 
of  our  large  imports,  but  those  who  argue  thus  overlook 
the  fact  that  from  climatic  reasons  we  cannot  produce 
poultry  and  eggs  for  several  months  in  the  year,  and 
that  our  imports  are  collected  from  an  enormous  area. 
If  it  could  be  proved,  I  believe  that  the  products  of 
Great  Britain  in  these  directions  would  average  more 
per  square  mile  than  any  country  in  Europe.  My 
informant  ascribed  this  great  fall  in  prices  to  increased 
production,  especially  amongst  cottagers,  stating  that 
she  was  confident  that  there  are  thi'ee  head  of  poultry 
now  in  Okehampton  market  to  every  one  20  years  ago, 
and  that  she  knew  of  one  cottager  who  had  70  ducklings 
for  market  this  year  ' 
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REPORT  ON  THE   COUNTIES   OF  AYR,  WIGTOWN,  KIRKCUDBRIGHT, 

AND  DUMFRIES- 


To  Hbrbeet-  Lyon.  Esq.,  Secretapry  to  the 

Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture. 

I. — Introduction. 

Sib,  ^  Newton,  Glasgow,  June  30th,  1894. 

1.  In  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  Commissioners,  I  have  the 
honour  to  present  to  you  my  report  on  the  present  condition  of  agriculture  in  the 
counties  of  Ayr,  Wigton,  Kirkoudhright,  and  Dumfries. 

2.  The  information  contained  herein  was  obtained  in  the  following  manner : — ^After  Method  of 
receiving  my  instructions  a  series  of  questions  and  subjects  on  which  information  was  inquiry. 
desired  was  prepared,  of  which  500  co])ies  were  printed  and  distributed  over  the 
counties  named,  among  the  principal    factors,    farmers,  bankers,   and  merchants. 

A  copy  was  ^o  sent  to  each  of  the  agricultural  and  local  newspapers  circulating  in 
these  counties,  nearly  all  of  which  made  extracts,  and  directed  attention  to  the  subjects 
on  which  information  was  desired.  At  the  same  time  a  short  advertisement  was 
inserted  in  the  local  papers,  stating  that  public  inquiry  meetings  would  be  held  in' each 
district,  and  that  circulars  giving  particulars  of  the  subjects  on  which  information 
was  desired  would  be  sent  to  all  who  inquired  for  them. 

3.  Under  a  local  guide,  who  was  usually  a  well-known  farmer  in  the  district,  the 
principal  factors  and  farmers  were  called  on  at  their  homes,  while  others  were  inter- 
viewed at  the  local  markets,  cattle  shows,  and  way-going  sales,  each  of  which  I 
attended  where  there  was  any  possibility  of  obtaining  information. 

4.  From  one  to  three  public  meetings  were  held  in  each  county,  in  order  that  those  Public 
on  whom  I  had  been  unable  to  call  or  meet  might  have  an  opportunity  of  expressing  Meetings. 
their  views.    Without  exception  these  meetings  were  all  very  well  attended,  the  halls 

used  being  as  a  rule  overcrowded.  While  the  public  meetings  in  great  part  reflected 
the  opinions  expressed  in  private,  they  neither  did  so  fully  nor  forcibly,  because 
many  subjects  could  be  discussed  in  private  which  it  would  have  been  injudicious  to 
mention  in  public,  and  many  gentlemen  who  spoke  on  the  subjects  under  inquiry 
without  reserve  while  in  private  did  not  for  various  reasons  wish  to  appear  in  public 
at  an. 

II. — The  Systems  op  Aoeiculture  peactisbd. 

6.  The  counties  to  which  this  inquiry  refers  are  usually  looked  on  as  being  farmed  under  Ayrdbire. 
the  same  system,  but  such,  however,  is  not  the  case.  Dairying  in  some  shape  or  form 
is  more  or  less  practised  in  all  of  the  counties,  but  not  in  all  alike.  With  the  exception 
of  a  few  farms  in  the  Ayr,  Girvan,  and  West  Kilbride  districts,  every  farm  in  the  county 
of  Ayr  may  be  said  to  be  either  a  dairy  or  hill  sheep  farm,  a  very  large  per-centage  of 
which  are  breeding  farms  for  stock  of  the  Ayrshire  breed. 

6.  Around  Ayr,  Girvan,  and  West  Kilbride  a  most  intense  system  of  farming  is  The  early 
followed.    The  most  valuable  produce  grown  consists  chiefly  of  early  potatoes,  carrots,  P?<^t.o 
and  other  vegetables,  all  of  which  are  sold  ofiE  the  farms.     The  climate  is  particularly    ^**^"^^^- 
favourable  to  this  class  of  crops,  and  some  of  the  farms  have  the  half  of  their  area 

under  potatoes  alone.  Very  few  cows  are  kept  on  these  farms,  the  crops  not  sold  off 
being  consumed  by  flying  stocks  of  sheep  or  cattle. 

7.  In  Wigtownshire  quite  a  different  system  of  dairying  is  followed  from  that  which  is  Wigtown- 
practised  in  Ayrshire,  as  in  the  former  county  only  a  very  few  farmers  do  any  breeding  ®^'^®* 

of  Ayrshires,  the  majority  confining  themselves  entirely  to  the  production  of  milk 
or  cheese.  The  Rhins  district,  or  western  half  of  the  county,  is  almost  exclusively 
devoted  to  dairying,  while  the  Machars,  or  eastern  portion,  contains  about  an  equal 
proportion  of  dairymen,  breeders,  and  feeders  of  cattle  and  hill  sheep  farmers. 

8.  Dairying  is  spreading  very  rapidly  over  Kirkcudbright,  which  may  be  said  to  be  the  Kirkcud- 
home  of  the  Galloway  breed  of  polled  black  cattle.    At  present  dairying,  feeding,  and  bright. 
hiU  sheep  farming  are  the  principal  systems  of  farming  followed,  the  breeding  of 
Galloways  being  confined  to  a  very  few  farms. 

9.  From  the  north  Dimifries-shire  is  entered  by  the  valleys  of  the  Nith  and  Annan,  Dumfrie?- 
and  from  the  watershed  southward,  dairying  is  gradually  supplanting  other  systems  of  ^^e. 
farming. 
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Horse  10.  Besides  the  classes  of  farming  already  referred  to,  all  the  counties  mentioned  have 

breeding        fQj.  ^5  years  gone  in  very  heavily  for  the  breeding  of  Clydesdales,  and  until  a  few  years 

ago  this  hranch  of  farming  gave  very  good  returns.      Now,  however,  it  is  in  about  as 

low  water  as  any  of  the  others,  and  at  present  prospects  look  anything  hut  promising  in 

this  department. 


No  signs  of 
A  collapse 
of  farmiog. 


Ajrsbiie. 


Arrears  of 
rent. 


Wigtown- 
shire. 


Kirkcud? 
bright  and 
Dumfries. 


Low  pricea 
Currency 


in. — ^Evidence  op  the  Depression. 

11.  In  the  districts  visited  hy  me,  depression  certainly  exists  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
and  both  landlord  and  tenant  have  felt  the  pinch  of  hard  times.  In  every  district 
land  has  fallen  more  or  less  in  value,  but  nothing  like  a  total  collapse  of  Arm- 
ing can  be  pointed  to,  as  many  would  lead  the  uninitiated  to  suppose.  There  are  no 
farms  on  landlords'  hands,  much  less  lands  lying  idle,  nor  is  there  the  least  difficulty  in 
letting  a  farm  of  almost  any  kind.  Eor  every  vacant  farm  there  are  usually  firom  10 
to  20  offerers,  and  although  sharp  reductions  of  rent  are  in  many  cases  met  with,  more 
especially  in  hill  sheep  farms,  still  there  is  always  more  than  a  sufficiency  of  offerers. 

12.  In  North  Ayrshire  the  fall  in  the  value  of  land  is  not  more  than  5  to  10  per  cent, 
and  further  south  from  10  to  15  per  cent.  From  returns  given  to  me  by  various  estate 
agents  for  about  110,000  acres  in  this  county,  I  find  that  the  better  managed  estates 
have  all  decreased  since  1880  from  13  to  18*4  per  cent,  in  their  rentah  One  estate, 
which  is  always  looked  on  as  having  been  specially  managed,  shows  a  decrease  of  10 
per  cent.,  but  the  rents  on  this  estate  were  never  supposed  to  be  so  high  as  on  some 
of  the  others.  Another  estate,  on  which  changes  have  been  very  frequent  and  from 
which  more  men  have  gone  to  Essex  than  from  any  other,  only  shows  a  fall  in  rent  of  4 
per  cent,  since  1880.  The  factor  of  one  large  estate,  who,  however,  refused  to  give  me 
the  details  of  the  land  managed  by  him,  stated  that  an  abatement  of  10  per  cent,  was 
given  for  a  few  years  about  1885,  and  he  had  no  difficulty  at  present  in  letting  the 
farms  under  his  chargCi  at  or  about  the  old  rents. 

13.  Arrears  of  rent  are  probably  the  best  gauge  of  the  position  of  the  agricultural 
industry.  On  a  few  estates,  where  abatements  in  rent  were  given  soon  after  the  &11 
in  prices  set  in,  there  are  practically  no  arrears,  while  on  others  they  have  been  and 
still  are  considerable.  On  one  large  estate,  where  the  tenantry  admire  the  management 
of  the  agent,  before  1879  there  were  no  arrears,  but  in  that  year,  which  was  a  very 
bad  one,  they  amounted  to  1  per  cent,  of  the  rent,  while  in  1880  they  were  10  per 
cent. ;  in  1881-82-83  they  were  7'7  per  cent. ;  in  1892  they  were  6*3  per  cent. 
On  another  estate,  in  a  different  part  of  the  county,  but  of  about  the  same  siae, 
the  arrears  of  rent  in  1880  were  6-5  per  cent. ;  in  1887  they  were  22  per  cent. ;  and 
in  1892  they  were  12  per  cent. 

14.  Only  a  few  estates  have  furnished  me  with  details  of  their  management  in 
Wigtownshire,  and  the  arrears  on  these,  even  in  spite  of  reductions  in  rent^  are  very 
considerable.  One  of  the  largest  estates,  the  rental  of  which  for  1880-81-82  was  only 
5  per  cent,  over  that  of  1872-73,  but  which  in  1891-92  is  15-8  less  than  in  1880-81-82, 
although  having  only  4  per  cent,  of  arrears  of  rent  in  1880-81-82,  had,  in  1891-92,  an 
average  of  15  per  cent.  On  another  small  estate,  having  a  rental  of  from  2,5002.  to 
3,000i.,  the  rents  of  1872  were  16-4  per  cent,  under  those  of  1880,  while  those  of  1892 
were  27*3  per  cent,  under  those  of  the  same  year,  yet  there  were  no  arrears  in  1880, 
and  in  1892  they  amounted  to  10-5  per  cent.  This  corroborates  in  part  what  many 
farmers  told  me  in  Wigtownshire,  that  they  were  better  off  paying  rent  15  years  ago 
than  they  are  now,  even  if  sitting  rent  free.  Taken  literally,  there  does  not  seem  to 
me  to  be  this  difference,  but  certainly  a  very  great  difference  exists.   {See  Appendix  L) 

15.  For  the  counties  of  Kirkcudbright  and  Dumfries  I  have  only  been  furnished 
with  sufficient  details  to  enable  me  to  draw  general  conclusions,  but  it  was  a  common 
remark  in  the  lower  half  of  Dumfries-shire,  that  whereas  15  years  ago  almost  every 
farmer  had  sufficient  capital  to  purchase  stock  to  eat  off  his  turnips,  few  of  them  now 
were  in  a  position  to  do  so. 

rv. — Causes  of  the  Depeessxon. 

16.  As  a  rule  all  those  with  whom  I  came  in  contact  considered  the  faXL  in  prices, 
principally  owing  to  foreign  competition,  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  the  depression  {see 
Appendix  II.)  I  only  met  one  or  two  who  considered  the  monetary  difficulties  had 
had  any  effect  whatever  in  bringing  about  the  present  low  values.  These  men  wer^ 
however,  very  firmly  conyiiiced  of  the  truth  of  their  own  opinions, 
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17.  The  majority  thought  that  if  only  rents  were  made  proportionate  to  the  ralne  of  Bents  not 
farm  produce  and  the  cost  of  growing  it,  there  was  no  reason  why  farmers  nodght  not  proportion- 
yet  do  very  well.    Nearly  everybody  was,  however,  of  opinion  that  few  farmers  even  ^^etopnees. 
yet  seemed  to  realise  that  present  prices  were  not  likely  to  alter  much  for  a  consider- 
able time,  or  to  base  their  calculations  on  present  values. 

18.  Next  to  low  prices,  the  most  potent  cause  was  generally  considered  to  be  the  Excessive 
unwarrantable  competition  which  exists  among  farmers  themselves.    Ayrshire  especially  competition 
seems  a  veritable  congested  district,  which  rears  twice  as  many  farmers  than  there  ^^  ^^ms. 
are  farms  for.     (See  Appendix,  page  42.)    This  superfluity  of  numbers  keeps  up  an 
excessive  and  unnatural  competition  at  home,  and  has  had  a  material  eflFect  on  the 

rental  of  the  other  three  counties,  and  several  of  those  of  the  east  of  Scotland  and  south 
of  England.  At  least  30  per  cent,  of  the  farmers  of  Wigtownshire  are  Ayrshii-e  men, 
or  their  descendants,  and  any  farms  becoming  vacant  in  the  counties  of  Wigtown, 
Kirkcudbright,  or  Dumfries  are  generally  taken  by  dairymen,  most  of  whom  come  from 
Ayrshire,  with  a  few  from  the  counties  of  Lanark  and  Renfrew.      [See  paragraph  42.) 

19.  For  15  years  bad  seasons  appear  to  have  had  a  not  inconsiderable  eflFect  in  making  Bad  seasons. 
the  situation  materially  worse.   Many  farmers  throughout  Ayrshire  say  that  with  seasons 

such  as  the  last,  and  present  rents  and  prices,  little  would  be  heard  of  depression  in 
that  county.  While,  however,  last  season  was  a  very  favourable  one  for  Ayrshire,  it 
was  not  so  for  the  other  counties,  and  in  those  counties  the  farmers  do  not  fully 
endorse  that  view.  ' 

V. — Effect  op  the  Depression  on  Landlords. 

•20.  While  in  some  of  the  districts  visited  the  fall  in  rents  has  been  comparatively 
speaking  very  little,  in  others,  more  especially  in  the  sheep-farming  districts,  it  has 
been  very  heavy,  and  all  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  sooner  or  later  the  whole  burden 
of  the  depression  will  fall  on  the  landowners. 

21.  The  most  absurd  ideas  appear  to  possess  the  minds  of  the  public  regarding  the  Landlords' 
incomes  which  landlords  draw  from  their  estates.  It  is  often  considered  by  those  whose  ^^t*  incomes. 
knowledge  of  estate  management  is  rather  limited,  that  because  a  landlord  has  a  rent 

roll  of  10,000/.  a  year,  he  has  an  annual  income  of  that  amount,  whereas  the  facts  of 
the  case  show  that  this  is  very  far  from  the  truth.  The  estates  of  which  I  have  had 
returns  are  nearly  all  considered  to  be  very  well  managed,  and  the  average  nett  income 
to  the  proprietor  from  these  at  the  present  time  is  56*7  per  cent,  of  the  gross  income. 
Many  estates  are  yielding  their  proprietors  very  much  more,  but  others  are  very  much 
less, 'the  highest  I  have  received  being  85*3,  while  the  lowest,  is  23-3,  both  being 
calculated  for  an  average  of  three  years.  One  other  very  significant  fact  is  brought  out 
by  these  returns,  viz.,  that  there  seems  to  be  a  growing  necessity  in  the  management 
of  all  the  estates  to  expend  a  greater  sum  than  formerly  in  the  upkeep  of  them. 
Taking  the  average  of  a  number  of  estates,  of  which  I  have  the  details  since  1872,  and 
dividing  it  into  periods  of  10  years,  it  comes  out  thus — 
Rental. 

£142,754   ri872  yielded  70*1  per  cent,  of  the  gross  income. 

£244,137  ^  1882      „       62  7 

£246,389    [1892      „       56-7 
{See  Appendix  I.) 

22.  Ever  since  the  fall  in  the  value  of  land  set  in,  it  has  been  acommon  remark  that  the  Landlords 
landlords  were  not  now  spending  so  much  on  the  upkeep  of  their  estates  as  formerly  still  spending 
and  that  they  were  maiotaining  their  incomes  at  the  expense,  more  especially  of  the  **^®  ^^^J^ 
buildings  on  their  estates.     In  the  districts  visited  by  me,  1  have  pleasure  in  recording  ^^dhigs!^ 
that  such  a  state  of  affairs  is  only  met  with  in  isolated  cases.     For  the  estates  of  which 

I  have  returns,  but  which  are  mostly  of  the  best  class,  the  average  outlay  on  new 
buildings  and  repairs  in  1880-81-82  was  11  per  cent,  of  the  gross  rental  paid,  while  for 
1890-91-92  it  was  16  per  cent,  on  the  same  estates,  a  few  of  them  running  as  high  as 
27  and  28  per  cent,  for  a  year  or  two.  In  these  latter  cases,  however,  the  expenditure 
seems  to  have  been  very  limited  previous  to  20  years  ago,  so  that  more  is  necessary 
now. 

23.  Few  estates  show  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  value  of  land  and  the  good  effect  of  -*•  ^^^^ 
judicious  management  more  clearly  than  that  of  the   ** Dumfries"   Estate  of  the  ^^^^ 
Marquis  of  Bute  in  Ayrshire,  f uU  details  of  which  have  been  submitted  to  me  from  * 
1882  to  X893.      Previous  to  that  date  the  estate  had  been  in  a  rather  backward 
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bon^kition^  the  anears  of  r^it  aM  yearly  aUowmces  in  time  and  money  being  very  heavy. 
At  that  cUtte  the  arrears  usually  amounted  to  from  25  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
rental.  The  late  Lord  Bute,  Trho  had  the  progress  of  his  estate  much  at  heart,  fip,Te  his 
tenants  every  encouragement,  and  freely  expended  large  sums  in  drainage  and  buildings 
(particularly  dairies).  He,  however,  died  in  1848,  and  thereafter  the  estate  was  under 
a  tutor  at  law  till  1861,  but  whereas  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  referred  to  the 
estate  was  in  a  backward  condition  and  arrears  heavy,  at  the  end  of  the  tu^pry  the 
rental  had  increased  nearly  50  per  cent.,  the  buildings  were  in  a  much  better  condition, 
and  arrears  were  entirely  swept  away.     {See  AppencUx  XVII.) 

24.  There  are,  however,  a  good  many  heavily  burdened  estates,  the  buildings  of  which 
are  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition,  but  as  a  rule  I  could  not  get  any  deta^s  of  these 
estates.*  On  iarms  so  situated  the  tenants  are  not  in  a  condition  to  make  the  most  of 
the  circumstances,  and  what  makes  matters  worse  is  that  these  are  the  very  estates 
where  the  smallest  reductions  in  rent  have  been  made,  and  on  some  of  them  the  tenants 
seem  to  be  in  anything  but  a  prosperous  condition. 

2i5.  On  heavily  mortgaged  or  otherwise  burdened  estates  there  is  often  a  difficulty  in 
finding  sufficient  funds  wherewith  to  erect  new  buildings  when  these  become  absolutely 
necessary.  The  factor  of  one  such  estate  in  North  Ayrshire  informed  me  of  a  phm 
he  had  successfully  practised  for  many  years,  and  which  is  worthy  of  b^ 
mentioned. 

26.  He  had  no  funds  from  which  to  erect  new  buildings,  of  which  many  of  the  farms 
were  in  great  need,  but  he  knew  that  many  of  his  tenants  had  money  over  and  above 
what  was  necessary  for  the  proper  working  of  their  farms.  At  the  end  of  a  lease, 
having  arranged  what  new  buildings  were  required,  and  the  rent  for  the  following 
lease,  ne  offered  the  tenants  7^  per  cent,  for  what  money  was  necessary  to  put  up  the 
new  buildings,  which  sum  was  to  be  annually  deducted  from  the  rent  for  the  whole 
lease.  In  this  way  the  landlord  succeeded  in  erecting  new  buildings  without  seriously 
trenching  on  his  limited  income,  while  the  tenant,  whose  money  erected  them, 
was  paid  a  fair  interest  for  his  outlay,  and  had  his  capital  returned  to  him  by  the  end 
of  the  lease.  The  system  seems  better  than  many  existing  arrangements,  but  is  faulty 
in  that  no  provision  seems  to  have  been  made  for  repayment  during  the  currency  of 
the  lease,  in  case  of  bankruptcy,  death,  &c. 

27.  Most  of  the  agents  connected  with  encumbered  estates  grumble  sadly  at  the 
difficulty  of  handling  such  properties,  and  strongly  urge  that  some  change  should  be 
made  in  the  existing  law,  because  as  matters  now  stand  neither  landlord  nor  tenant 
can  do  any  good  with  them.  Since  the  fall  in  the  value  of  land  set  in  many  estates 
leave  nothing  for  the  owner,  who,  in  many  cases,  is  also  burdened  with  the  upkeep  of 
the  family  mansion,  grounds,  &c.  Pactors  ask  for  greater  freedom  in  the  sale  of 
portions  of  such  properties,  as  by  doing  so  many  owners  could  go  on  more  freely 
afterwards. 

28.  In  my  inquiries  the  question  has  repeatedly  been  raised  whether  or  not  the  money 
payable  to  annuitants  should  not  rise  and  fall  with  the  rent  of  the  property  from  which 
the  annuity  is  drawn.  Those  who  manage  estates  of  this  class  were,  however,  anything 
but  unanimous  in  favour  of  any  particular  course.  The  average  resident  factor  usually 
considered  the  pro  ratd  scheme  the  most  reasonable  and  proper  one  to  follow,  and  one 
which  would  be  equally  just  all  round,  while  the  lawyer  factor  very  seldom  favoured 
the  proposal. 

VI. — ^Effect  of  the  Depression  on  Tenants. 

29.  While  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  the  farmers  of  the  south-west  are  suffering  as 
acutely  as  those  of  many  other  districts,  evidence  was  everywhere  plentiful  that  it  was 
only  in  isolated  cases  that  those  farming  under  long  leases  where  the  rent  had  not  been 
re-adjusted  were  doing  any  good.  While  the  majority  were  barely  making  ends  meet, 
many  were  living  on  the  savings  of  previous  years,  while  not  a  few  were  ^bdually,  yet 
all  the  more  surely,  being  steadily  drained  of  their  capital. 

30.  Every  opportunity  was  taken  of  consulting  the  principal  bankers  who  do  business 
with  farmers  in  the  different  districts  visited,  and  of  getting  their  opinion  as  to  the 
financial  position  of  the  tenant  farmers  generally,  more  especially  as  to  their  position 
now  compared  with  1880.  Except  in  a  very  few  instances  they  gave  their  opju?ion 
imreservedly  to  the  effect  that  judging  from  the  funds  in  their  possession,  they  had  no 

^, hesitation  in  saying  that  farmers  were  going  steadily  backward.    In  North  Ayrshire, 
round  Ayr  and  Girvan,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much  difference,  but  all  through  the 
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jjolsaid  difitriets  of  Ayrsliire,  Wigtown,  Kirkoadbrigkt^  and  Dumfries  evidende  was 
oontinually  cropping  up  tending  to  show  tliat  the  tenants'  oapital  was  gradually  being 
lessened. 

31.  Besides  bankers,  every  opportunity  was  taken  of  finding  the  opinion  of  merchants  What  mer- 
who  are  dealing  direct  witii  farmers,  and  who  know  rery  accurately  the  finaa^dal  chantasay. 
circumstances  of  most  of  their  customers.    THieir  opinion  as  ttot  throughout  Ayrshire 

there  has  not  been  much  diflference  in  the  payment  of  farmers'  accounts  for  several 
years  past,  and  sellers  say  that  if  anyttiing  their  accounts  are  better  paid  up  at  the 
present  time  than  for  several  years.  They  attribute  this  principally  to  the  dry,  warm 
summer  of  last  year  being  a  highly  favourable  one  for  the  inland  districts  of  Ayrshire, 
and  to  the  gradual  extinction  of  old  leases. 

Throughout  the  tbxee  southern  counties  there  is  not  the  same  hopeful  accoimt  to 
report  from  the  mOTchants.  In  these  districts  the  breeders  and  feeders  are  not 
improving  their  position,  while,  the  dairymen,  who  have  recently  taken  leases,  seem 
to  be  doing  weU,  but  the  older  dairymen  of  Wigtownshire  seem  as  hard  pressed  as  any. 

32.  Even  in  the  best  of  times  farmers'  profits  are  never  great,  and  when  periods  of  Parmem' 
low  prices  set  in,  it  is  rare  that  anything  remains  after  expenses  are  paid.    This  is  profits. 
very  clearly  shown  in  the  balance  sheets  attached  hereto  {see  Appendices  IV.,  V.,  VI.) 
which  are  those  of  representative  farms  in  the  different  districts  visited.    They  are 

all  very  accurate  book-keepers,  and  the  results  shown  by  them  may  be  relied  on  as 
being  correct,  as  far  as  these  particular  farms  are  concerned.  In  none  of  the  cases  is 
any  interest  charged  on  the  farming  capital,  and  neither  is  any  allowance  made  for  the 
use  of  the  farmhouse.  A  reference  to  the  balance  sheets  in  the  appendix  shows  that, 
notwithstanding  the  capital  invested,  the  remuneration  of  the  average  farmer  of 
moderate  means  is  no  greater  than  that  of  a  first  class  artizan. 

VII.— Effect  of  t^b  Depbessiok  on  the  Land. 

38.  fVom  the  evidence  brought  before  me,  it  does  not  seem,  that  even  with  the  low  Ayrshire, 
prices  and  high  rents  of  lafce  years,  that  the  coimty  of  Ayr  has  deteriorated  in  fertility. 
My  own  intimate  knowledge  of  the  north  of  the  county  for  the  past  30  years  leads 
me  to  believe  that  it  is  in  better  manurial  condition  now  than  at  any  previous  date, 
and  this  view  is  shared  by  most  of  those  whom  I  have  consulted.  Much  the  same 
opinion  is  held  in  regard  to  the  middle  and  south  of  the  county. 

34.  A  great  deal  of  land  in  the  inland  districts  of  the  southern  half  of  the  county  is  Draining. 
much  in  need  of  redraining,  and  money  for  this  purpose  is  urgently  required.      {See 

para.  35.)    The  extent  to  which  artificial  manures  are  used  is  not  on  the  increase  over  Manures  and 
the  county  as  a  whole,  but  during  the  past  15  years  feeding  stuffs  have  been  much  more  feeding 
freely  used.    The  area  of  land  laid  down  to  grass  does  not  seem  to  have  materially  fit'iffs. 
increased,  but  the  quantity  of  home  grown  grain  consumed  on  the  &xms  is  now  Home-grown 
very    much  greater   than  formerly.      This  county  is  now  such  a  large  user    of  grains, 
feeding  stuffs,  and  seUs  so  small  a  quantity  of  grain,  that  the  fall  in  the  price  of  the 
latter,  has  been  more  a  gain  than  a  loss  to  the  farmers  of  the  county.    The  previously 
well-known  grain  markets  of  Ayr,  KUmamock,  and  Ardrossan  are  now  shut  up,  and 
devoted  to  other  purposes,  simply  because  there  is  no  longer  any  use  for  them. 

35.  It  is  a  disputed  point  in  the  county  of  Wigtown  whether  or  not  the  fertility  of  Wigtown- 
the  land  is  being  maintained.     The  use  of  feeding  stuffs  is  largely  on  the  increase  here  *^*^- 
also,  but  owing  to  the  want  of  proper  under  drainage  many  localities  do  not  yield  as 

much  as  they  otherwise  might.  The  water  supply  of  many  farms  of  the  county  is 
rather  deficient,  which  for  a  dairy  district  is  a  very  great  drawback. 

36.  The  coimty  of  Kirkcudbright  contains  many  excellent  feeding  pastures,  and  a  Kirkcud- 
general  opinion  seems  to  prevail,  that  the  pastures  are  being  deteriorated  through  the  brightshire. 
extension  of  the  dairy  industry.    This  opinion  was  repeatedly  expressed  to  me  by  very 
reliable  men,  but  it  was  impossible  to  get  any  indisputable  facts  on  the  point. 

37.  The  hUl  sheep  farmers  are,  however,  almost  unanimous  that  their  farms  do  not 
now  keep  so  many  sheep,  nor  make  them  so  fat  as  they  formerly  did.  No  proof  of 
this  was,  however,  produced. 

3S.  There  is  a  general  opinion  all  over  the  county  of  Dumfries  that  the  fertility  of  Dumfries- 
the  land  is  not  being  maintained,  and  judging  from  the  appearance  of  the  pastures  >^"^- 
and  crops  this  seemed  to  me  to  be  correct.    Formerly  the  bulk  of  the  turnip  crop  was 
eaten  on  the  land  along  with  a  ccmsideraUe  amoimt  of  cake  or  grain,  but  since  the 
introduction  of  dairying  fewer  roots  are  grown,  and  a  larger  per-centage  of  these  are 
consumed  in  the  byres.    When  the  older  farmers  were  in  better  circumstances  they 
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fed  off  their  root  crops  with  their  own  stock,  when,  of  course,  it  was  to  their  interest 
to  give  them  a  large  supply  of  grain  or  cake.  Now,  however,  only  about  one  out  of 
every  four  of  the  dinners  feed  off  their  roots  with  stock  belonging  to  the  farm,  the 
remainder  leasing  their  crops  to  a  feeder,  generally  a  dealer,  who  puts  on  his  own 
stock,  and  who,  of  course,  has  not  the  same  interest  in  giving  them  a  large  supply 
of  cake  as  the  farmer  who  was  to  reap  the  following  crops. 

VIII. — Chai^gbs  op  Tenancy. 

39.  The  changes  of  tenancy  in  Ayrshire  have  varied  very  much  with  the  district  and 
year,  and  while  on  some  estates  there  have  been  many  changes,  on  others  there 
have  been  comparatively  few.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  cause  of  the  change  has 
been  a  matter  of  rent,  and  probably  the  greatest  number  have  occurred  in  the  Eenwiok 
and  Ix)udon  Hill  districts,  from  which  many  of  the  farmers  have  gone  to  Essex. 
I  should  like  to  have  obtained  a  return  of  the  changes  in  these  parishes,  but 
could  not  find  any  competent  local  person  willing  to  make  it.  The  rents  of  all 
North  Ayrshire  are  very  high,  the  farms  are,  comparatively  speaking,  small,  and 
the  farmers  frugal  and  industrious,  yet  from  what  I  know  of  the  circumstonces 
of  many,  their  lot  is  anything  but  an  easy  one.  Many  are  complaining  now 
who  previously  said  little,  preferring  to  work  away,  rather  than  be  turned  out 
in  their  old  age.  Hard  as  the  farmers  work  themselves,  their  wives  and  families 
do  not  less,  but  often  more,  and  in  many  cases  every  two  of  them  perform 
the  work  of  three  hired  servants,  for  little  over  half  the  remuneration.  On  about 
100,000  acres,  of  which  I  have  returns,  in  parishes  where  the  estates  are  well  managed, 
and  comprising  about  200  farms,  very  representative  of  the  different  classes  of  farming 
carried  on  in  the  county,  the  changes  during  the  past  14  years  have  been  as  follows :— 


Arable  and  Dairy. 

Sheep  Qrasiiig. 

Number. 

Percent 

Number. 

PKOWt 

Died  leaving  no  successor                ,           .            -            - 
Eetired-                .                .                .                -                . 

Changed  to  farms  in  the  county       -             -             -            - 
Changed  to  farms  out  of  the  county       -                -                - 
Benounced,  having  other  farms                     .            -            - 
Bankrupt     ...                               .               . 

12 
9 
8 

4 

5 

31-6 
23-7 
21-1 
10-5 

13-2 

2 
5 

1 
5 

1 

14-3 
35-7 

7-1 

85-7 

71 

Total  changes       .           .            .            - 

38 

14 

In  some  other  districts,  where  the  estates  are  not  so  well  managed,  the  changes  are 
very  much  greater,  but  the  failures  as  a  rule  are  comparatively  f ew, 

40.  In  the  Rhins  district  (the  western  half  of  the  county  of  Wigtown)  there  are 
457  farms,  and  during  the  past  14  years,  83  of  these  farms  have  gone  into  the  hands 
of  other  families  not  in  any  way  connected  with  the  previous  tenants.  Out  of  the  83 
farmers  who  left,  25  were  bankrupt  or  left  without  means. 

In  the  Machars  district  (the  eastern  half  of  the  county)  the  changes  have  been  very 
numerous.  In  this  district  there  are  607  farms,  and  during  14  years  there  have  been 
245  changes,  equal  to  fully  40  per  cent.  The  whole  district  has  not  been  gone  into  in 
detail  as  to  what  became  of  the  old  tenants,  but  in  the  parishes  of  Penninghame  and 
Kirkcowan,  which  are  fairly  representative  of  the  whole,  the  details  are  as  under, 
{See  Appendix  III.)  : — 


Total  Farms. 

StUl  Farming. 

Betired. 

Died. 

L«f t  without 
Mmiu. 

CbaagM. 

Kirkcowan            -            -            - 
FenniDghame    -            - 

56 
93 

7 
26 

7 

4 

8 
8 

14 
16 

36 
54 

149 

33 

11 

16 

SO 

90 

Per-centage  of  the  changes 

— 

36-6 

12-2 

17-7 

33-3 

— 

This  is  rather  a  bad  record,  as  it  shows  that  every  third  change  means  a  tenant 
leaving  his  farm  without  means.     {See  Appendix,  page  4X).) 
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41.  The  changes  in  Kirkcudbrightshire  have  not  been  so  numerous  as  in  the  parishes  Kirkcud-  ^ 
mentioned  above,  but  for  the  whole  county  I  am  informed  that  they  are  very  much  brightehire. 
the  same.     I  did  not  succeed  in  getting  a  complete  return  of  the  whole  county,  but 

in  the  parish  of  TJrr,  which  is  considered  a  fair  sample  of  the  rest  of  the  county,  the 
changes  have  been  as  follows  during  the  past  14  years  : — 

29  fanns=42  per  cent.,  have  changed  hands  once. 
7      „    =10        „  „  „  twice. 

There  are  69  farms  in  the  parish. 

42.  Very  many  changes  have  occurred  amongst  the  tenantry  of  Dumfries-shire  within  Dumfries- 
the  last  15  years,  where,  up  to  that  time,  there  had  been  very  few.  As  in  the  other  shire, 
coimties  dairymen  are  talang  the  place  of  rearers  and  feeders.  Dairying  was  first 
introduced  in  the  north  of  the  county,  but  it  has  now  spread  more  or  less  over  the 
greater  part  of  it,  and,  as  in  Kirkcudbrightshire,  the  farmers  who  seem  to  be  succeed- 
ing best  are  those  who  have  adopted  dairying,  no  matter  to  what  district  they  belong. 
Except  in  the  valley  of  the  Nith,  no  unusual  number  of  changes  have  occurred,  but 

there  the  number  has  been  somewhat  excessive  of  late  years.  In  the  parishes  of 
Closebum,  Keir,  Tynron,  Penpont,  Morton,  Durisdeer,  Sanquhar,  and  Kirkconnel, 
there  are  245  farms,  and  during  the  past  15  years  131  of  these  have  changed  hands. 
The  total  per-centage  of  changes  has  been  70  per  cent.,  as  several  of  the  farms  have  had 
two  and  occasionally  three  tenants  in  that  time.  About  31  per  cent,  of  the  farmers 
who  removed  are  said  to  have  done  so  on  account  of  rent,  and  26  per  cent,  of  them  are 
said  to  have  been  bankrupt  when  they  left. 

Explanatory  Statement  showing  the  chaaiges  of  Tenant  Farmers  m  Nithsdale. 

Number  of  farms,  245 ;  number  of  new  tenants,  172,  made  up  thus  : — 

Proprietors  in  temporary  possession 7 

Agricultural  students  ----.--3 
Bankers,  merchants,  or  others  entirely  unconnected  with  agriculture  -  53 
Dairymen,  ploughmen,  shepherds,  or  other  farm  labourers  -  -  -  19 
Farmers*  --.-...-90 


New  tenants  as  above 172 

{See  Appendix  VII.) 

Of  the  eight  parishes  referred  to,  five  of  them,  according  to  the  valuation  roll,  show 
a  decreased  rental  from  lands  alone  of  17  per  cent.,  one  of  1*6  per  cent.,  another  of 
2*8  per  cent.,  while  a  third  shows  an  increase  of  1'5  per  cent,  since  1880.  The  decrease 
in  the  rental  of  lands  all  over  the  county  during  the  same  period  has  been  15*8  per  cent. 

43.  The  parishes  showing  the  greatest  decrease  in  rental  are  largely  occupied  by  pecrease  of 
sheep  farms,  on  which  the  decrease  has  been  greatest,  while  in  some  more  old  leases  rental, 
have  recently  expired  than  in  others.     {See  Appendix,  page  40.) 

{See  Appendix  VIII.) 

Complaints. 

44.  The  landowning  class  have  few  complaints  to  make  other  than  that  of  excessive  Landlords' 
taxation  on  land  compared  with  other  sources  of  wealth.     By  the  tenant  farmer  class  complaints, 
great  complaints  are  made  of  the  want  of  security  for  capital  invested  in  farming,  the 
unwarranted  and  excessive  competition  for  farms,  the  unnecessary  and  great  loss  of 

stock  from  disease,  the  ravages  of  game,  the  inequality  of  taxation,  and  railway  rates, 
the  want  of  freedom  to  make  the  most  of  the  circumstances  under  which  they  are 
placed,  and  the  management  of  landed  estates  by  gentlemen  who  have  no  knowledge 
of  agricultural  matters. 

45.  Landlords,  factors,  and  farmers  alike  are  all  unanimous  in  declaring  that  when  Taxation  on 
most  of  the  present  burdens  were  imposed  on  land,  that  protection  was  the  order  of  land. 

the  day,  and  they  think  that  it  is  little  more  than  justice  that  since  home-grown 
products  are  now  no  longer  protected  that  land  should  pay  no  special  taxes,  but  that 
all  wealth  should  be  taxed  alike. 

*  Of  these  90  farmers,  47  belonged  to  Dumfries-shire,  23  to  Ayrshire,  15  to  Lanarkshire,  4  to  Galloway,  and 
one  to  the  north  of  Scotland. 
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Pour  rate.  46.  Great  complamts  are  made  regarding  the  inequality  of  the  poor  rate,  it  being  not 

uncommon  to  find  parishes  quite  close  to  each  other  in  which  the  rates  are  two  or 
three  times  more  in  the  one  than  in  the  other. 

Want  of  4i7.  Prom  the  farmers  the  most  serious  complaints  of  all  are  that  little  security  is 

security  for  afforded  for  capital  employed  in  improving  the  condition  of  the  land,  that  the 
^n^f^^^^  present  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare  to  unwary  tenants,  that 
although  everybody  is  expected  to  respect  and  keep  the  laws  of  our  country, 
factors  in  too  many  instances  have  done  everything  in  their  power  to  break  this  Act, 
and  to  render  its  working  null  and  void.  Owing  to  the  insecurity  of  the  capital  of 
the  tenant,  he  is  at  a  great  disadvantage  when  negotiating  with  his  landlord,  for  ^¥ith 
imexhausted  improvements  unsecured,  he  is  liable  to  be  outbid  by  new  tenante 
who  live  for  a  few  years  on  the  unexhausted  fertility  left  by  him,  and  then 
move  ofi^,  when  the  farm  has  to  be  relet  at  a  greatly  reduced  figure.  Farmers  are 
almost  unanimous  in  considering  that  tenants  must  be  given  better  security  for  their 
improvements  and  greater  freedom  to  grow  and  sell  what  they  find  most  profitable, 
otherwise  the  present  inordinate  competition  for  farms  will  remain  unchecked  and  will 
ultimately  end  in  disaster. 


Farmers' 
sons  going 
into  other 
businesses. 


Tuber- 
culosis. 


Restrictions 
in  leases. 


The  taking 
over  of  hill 
sheep  stocks. 


Antipathy 
against 
etstates  being 
managed  by 
lawyers 
having  no 
agricultural 
knowledge. 


48.  This  is  being  foreshadowed  in  the  present  state  of  the  Rhins  of  Wigtownshire. 
The  farmers  there  are  a  highly  intelligent  class  and  fairly  well  supplied  with  means,  yet 
very  few  of  them  are  bringing  up  any  of  their  sons  to  be  farmers,  and  were  it  not  for 
the  Ayrshiremen  and  dairymen,  farms  would  be  rather  difficult  to  let  in  this  district 
Farmers  seem  to  think  that  agriculture  is  now  giving  so  small  a  return  for  the  money 
and  energy  requisite  to  carry  it  on,  that  they  consider  it  more  judicious  to  advise  their 
sons  to  try  some  other  line  of  business. 

49.  The  loss  from  tuberculosis  in  Mid  and  South  Ayrshire  and  Wigtownshire  is  some- 
thing excessive,  and  beyond  anything  that  has  been  publicly  stated  even  by  the  most 
pessimistic.  In  these  districts  there  are  very  few  farms  that  are  free  of  the  disease, 
it  being  no  uncommon  occurrence  to  find  a  farmer  losing  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  of 
his  stock  every  year,  while  a  few  cases  showing  losses  even  heavier  than  this  have  been 
brought  under  my  notice.  Even  at  present  rents,  but  for  this  loss  which  may  be  looked 
on  as  in  great  part  preventable,  there  would  have  been  a  moderate  profit,  which  in  the 
course  of  a  lease  would  have  left  men  in  fair  circumstancee,  who,  as  matters  exists 
leave  their  farms  in  no  better  condition  financially  than  when  they  entered  them  20 
years  previously. 

50.  The  complaints  against  the  unnecessary  restrictions  contained  in  the  majority  of 
leases  are  most  bitter;  everybody  detests  them,  yet  all  the  same  farmers  seem  to  be  easily 
cajoled  into  signing  them.  Factors  say  these  restrictive  clauses  are  not  intended  to  be 
acted  up  to,  and  to  their  credit  they  seldom  are.  Indeed  in  many  cases  they  could  not  be 
acted  up  to.  Why  then,  farmers  ask,  are  they  inserted  at  all  ?  If  landlords  and  factors 
were  to  be  bound  with  as  foolish  restrictions  in  favour  of  the  tenant,  as  tenants  are, 
in  favour  of  the  landlord,  the  farmers  think  it  would  be  soon  found  where  the  shoe 
pinched,  and  leases  would  immediately  be  very  much  simplified.  If  landlords  and 
factors  only  half  gauged  the  antipathy  against  these  restrictions,  they  would  do  away 
with  all  not  really  necessary  to  safeguard  the  interest  of  the  landlord.  {See 
Appendix  XI.) 

51.  Considerable  irritation  has  arisen  during  the  past  few  years  owing  to  landlords  and 
incoming  tenants  refusing  to  take  over  hill  stocks  which  the  outgoing  tenant  was 
compelled  to  take  over  at  valuation  at  the  beginning  of  his  lease,  and  that  without 
any  change  in  the  wording  of  the  lease  of  the  new  tenant.  So  great  has  been  the 
antipathy  against  this  system,  that  associations  have  been  formed  in  several  districts 
in  order  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  tenants  and  take  over  the  stocks  where  the 
proprietor  refused  to  do  so. 

52.  Farmers  say  that  landlords  and  factors  as  a  rule  twit  them  for  their  want  of  and 
dislike  to  technical  education,  forgetting  that  that  very  education  is  entirely  ignored 
in  their  leases.  These  as  a  rule  not  only  tell  the  farmers  how  to  farm,  but  prevent 
xnem  making  any  changes,  unless  by  the  consent  in  writing  of  the  landlord  or  his 
agent,  who  in  many  instances  makes  no  pretence  of  knowing  anything  of  farming. 
While  landlords  and  factors  encourage  technical  education  with  the  one  hand  and 
restrict  the  application  of  it  with  the  other,  they  need  not  wonder  if  the  average 
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farmer  treats  with  cold  contempt  their  endeavours  to  further  it.  Farmers  say  let 
landlords  and  their  agents  first  educate  themselves  in  agricultural  affairs,  then  we 
will  be  able  to  respect  and  obey  their  instructions  and  intelligently  discuss  what  is 
for  the  mutual  advantage  of  both.  ^ 

IX. — ^Rbmbdibs  Suggested. 

53.  Everybody  is  of  opinion  that  nothing  can  rid  agriculture  of  the  millstone  which  Adjustment 
hangs  about  its  neck  so  much  as  a  readjustment  of  rents  in  accordance  with  present  of  rents  to 
prices.     Supply  and  demand  will  no  doubt  do  so  in  due  time,  but  owing  to  the  almost  prij^of 
universal  adoption  of  the  15  or  19  years*  lease,  and  the  continued  fall  in  the  value  of  farm  P'^'^^- 
produce,  the  process  is  slow  of  adjustment.     The  hopeful  temperament  of  farmers  also 
Militates  very  much   against  this,   as  they  seem   always  to  be  anticipating  that 

former  prices  will  return,  and  are  slow  to  base  their  calculations  on  present  or  lower 
values. 

Everywhere  evidence  was  submitted  to  me  that  while  many  matters  connected  with 
the  owning  and  occupying  of  land  require  amendment,  many  formers  say  that  unless 
the  hiring  of  land  is  regulated  in  some  way,  so  as  to  prevent  the  craze  which  seems  to 
possess  many  to  occupy  land,  legislation  in  other  channels  will  be  of  little  avail. 
They  say  if  the  rent  is  wrong,  no  amount  of  legislation  in  other  directions  will  make 
the  farm  right. 

54.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  few  farms  yield  the  profit  they  might  do  if  farmed  Amendment 
to  the  highest  possible  capacity,  consistent  with  economy.     In  order  that  this  may  be  of  the 
done  every  inducement  should  be  held  out  to  farmers  and  the  public  to  invest  in  the  4^J^^^g  ^^^ 
soil  of  our  country  the  millions  they  lend  to  the  foreigner  to  enable  him  the  more  ^^ct.    ^^ 
successfully  to  lower  the  value  of  the  property  of  the  landlord,  and  lessen  the  profit  of 

the  tenant.  Just  now  there  is  little  security  for  money  so  invested,  and  until  the 
Agricultural  Holdings  Act  is  very  materially  amended,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  divert 
much  more  money  into  farming. 

55.  Almost  every  farmer  who  gave  evidence  before  me  on  this  matter,  mentioned  Fanners' 
this  as  a  sitie  qnd  non  of  successful  agriculture,  or,  as  expressed  at  Stranraer,  **  the  opinions  of 
"  nearer  occupancy  and  ownership  approach  each  other  the  better  would  the  land  be  *^®  ^^^• 

**  farmed."  Some  of  the  districts  visited  had  more  complaints  to  make  against 
the  Act  than  others,  but  in  hardly  any  instance  did  I  find  any  one  satisfied  with  it. 

In  one  district  it  was  said  to  be  a  dead  letter,  in  another  a  snare  to  catch 
unwary  tenants,  in  a  third  it  was  considered  useless,  and  so  on,  but  in  none  was 
a  good  word  said  of  it  by  either  factor  or  farmer.  Considerable  amendments  are 
undoubtedly  desired  and  necessary  for  the  farmers  of  the  districts  visited  by  me,  and 
as  a  rule  these  amendments  were  put  in  the  forefront  as  what  the  Legislature  might 
and  should  do  for  farmers.  It  was  often  expressed  to  me  that  given  rents  in  propor- 
tion to  prices,  and  full  compensation  for  everything  a  tenant  adds  to  the  letting  value 
of  his  farm,  the  farmers  of  this  country  could  hold  their  own  against  the  world. 

56.  The  principal  amendments  suggested  are,  a  reduction  of  the  cost  of  procedure  Amend- 
under  the  Act ;  the  date  of  sending  in  notice  of  claim  to  be  the  same  for  landlord  and  ments 
tenant ;  one  or  more  valuators  or  assessors  for  each  district,  county,  or  block  of  counties ;  suggested. 
freedom  to  manure,  clean,  and  seed  down  as  may  be  thought  fit ;  more  liberty  to  crop 

and  dispose  of  the  produce  if  the  grower  should  find  it  advantageous  {see  Appendix, 

Sage  42) ;  compensation  for  the  consumption  of  home-grown  foods  ;   more  liberty  to 
rain  and  build ;   penal  clauses  to  be  entirely  done  away  with ;  and  contracting  out  of 
thef  Act  to  be  rendered  impossible. 

57.  The  number  is,  comparatively  speaking,  small,  who  are  decidedly  in  favour  of  a  land  i^^  court. 
court,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  means,  but  a  very  large  proportion  say  that  unless 

some  better  scheme  is  devised  than  the  present  Act,  they  will  be  forced  against  their 
inclinations  to  favour  the  establishment  of  a  court  to  fix  rents. 

58.  Time  after  time  it  has  been  urged  on  me,  that  no  Act  will  be  of  any  use  unless  Reduced 
it  is  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  can  be  put  in  operation  at  comparatively  speaking  small  cost  of 
cost.     In  the  dairying  districts  the  farms  are  usually  what  are  called  smaU,  so  that  working  the 
just  and  reasonable  claims  rarely  amount  to  very  large  sums ;  unless,  therefore,  such  ^^^' 
claims  can  be  enforced  at  moderate  expense,  any  machinery  for  the  purpose  will  not  be 

taken  advantage  of.  To  make  matters  worse,  large  counter  claims  by  the  landlord 
have  up  to  the  present  tended  to  increase  the  cost  rather  than  diminish  it.  {See 
Appendix,  page  37.) 
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59.  Over  Wigtownshire  and  Eirkcudbrightshire  and  more  or  less  over  Diunfries-shire 
and  Ayrshire,  enormous  sums  have  been  expended  in  clearing  the  land  of  large  boulder 
stones.  No  one  who  has  not  seen  what  has  been  done  can  form  any  idea  of  the  labour 
which  has  been  expended  on  such  work  Not  only  have  suflBcient  stones  been  dug  out 
of  the  land  to  form  walls  round  the  fields,  but  in  some  cases  they  are  piled  in  heaps  of 
thousands  of  tons  in  out-of-the-way  places.  In  one  case  I  found  the  walls  from  three 
to  five  yards  wide  and  five  feet  high,  with  new  pieces  from  three  to  four  feet  wide 
being  built  alongside  those  that  already  exist,  for  no  other  purpose  than  the  cheapest 
way  of  disposing  of  them.  In  this  case  one  wall  was  wide  enough  to  allow  a  couple  of 
busses  to  go  abreast  along  the  top  of  it.  This  was  an  extreme  case,  but  thousands  of 
others  of  a  more  modified  character  abound  all  over  the  southern  counties.  It  was 
represented  to  me  that  drains  in  time  require  renewal  and  buildings  need  repairs,  yet 
both  of  these  are  called  permanent  improvements,  and  are  acknowledged  in  the  present 
Act,  while  the  removal  of  stones  weighing  from  a  quarter  of  a  hundredweight,  to  two 
or  three  tons  is  not  acknowledged  at  all,  although  it  is  a  more  permanent  im- 
provement  than  any  of  those  mentioned  in  the  Act,  for  while  the  others  go  done 
sooner  or  later,  a  large  boulder  once  removed  is  never  again  a  source  of  trouble.  The 
farmers  of  the  south,  therefore,  urgently  ask  that  such  work  should  be  acknowledged, 
and  that  although  those  who  originally  (hefted  the  present  Act  omitted  to  recognise  such 
work,  it  should  be  made  retrospective  in  any  amended  Act.     (See  Appendix  X.) 

60.  There  appears  to  be  a  strong  consensus  of  opinion  in  favour  of  Grovernment  valua- 
tors or  assessors  being  appointed  in  each  county  or  group  of  counties,  as  it  is  thought 
that  by  this  system  the  expenses  might  be  reduced,  and  more  uniform  decisions  given. 
Factors,  as  well  as  farmers,  were  nearly  all  alike  unanimous  on  this  point,  although 
they  differed  a  good  deal  as  to  how  these  men  were  to  be  appointed. 

61.  It  is  also  urgently  asked  that  compensation  should  be  allowed  for  the  consump- 
tion  of  home-grown  foods,  the  onus  of  proof  lying  on  the  farmer,  as  to  the  quantity  used. 
In  Ayrshire  and  Wigtownshire  a  considerable  acreage  of  beans  is  grown,  which  with  or 
without  a  portion  of  the  oat  crop  is  almost  invariably  used  as  food  for  the  milk  stock. 
Under  the  Act,  as  it  presently  stands,  nothing  can  be  claimed  for  such  food  so  used, 
and  it  seems  ridiculous  that  these  grains  should  require  to  be  sold,  and  replaced  hy 
others  (probably  a  neighbour's)  before  the  maniirial  value  can  be  claimed  for. 

62.  Many  urge  the  abolition  of  the  schedules  of  the  present  Act,  the  giving  of 
freedom  of  cropping,  and  sale  of  produce,  and  greater  liberty  than  presently  exists  in 
the  making  of  roads,  drains,  and  erection  of  buildings.  The  prevailing  opinion  seems 
to  be  in  favour  of  having  improvements  divided  into  two  classes,  one  which  the  tenant 
may  do  without  consulting  his  landlord,  the  other  which  would  be  on  the  same  f  ootmg 
as  drainage  presently  is. 

63.  Very  considerable  irritation  seems  to  have  been  caused  by  the  great  antipathy 
landlords  and  factors  have  shown  towards  the  Act,  and  the  strong  endeavours  they 
have  made  to  contract  themselves  out  of  it  have  induced  them  to  insert  clauses  in 
their  leases,  many  of  which  are  curiosities  in  their  way.  (See  Appendix  XI.)  In  some 
instances,  factors  have  bound  their  tenants,  and,  more  wonderful  to  relate,  the  latter 
have  agreed,  to  apply  to  each  acre  put  under  green  crop  a  quantity  of  farmyard 
manure,  many  times  greater  than  what  could  be  made  on  the  farm,  or  is  ever  appUed 
in  ordinary  farming,  under  the  impression  that  the  tenant  could  only  claim  for  the 
unexhausted  value  of  what  manure  he  had  used  over  and  above  this  quantity.  In 
some  cases  as  much  as  70  cubic  yards  of  farmyard  manure  was  agreed  on  to 
be  applied  to  each  acre  of  green  crop.  {See  Appencfix,  page  37.)  Many  farmers  con- 
sider that  having  bound  themselves  in  this  way,  their  best  course  to  follow  is  to  ignore 
the  Act  altogether,  and  leave  their  farm  in  the  most  exhausted  condition  they  can,  con- 
sistent with  profit  to  themselves.  As  clauses  of  this  kind  are  inserted  in  three  out  of 
every  four  of  the  leases  current  in  the  counties  reported  on,  and  as  the  system  referred 
to  is  acted  on  by  most  of  the  farmers,  it  is  clear  how  useless  the  Act  has  been.  Others, 
again,  consider  that  although  they  have  agreed  to  apply  these  quantities  of  manures, 
and  take  care  to  apply  them,  they  have  not  in  any  way  bound  themselves  to  leave 
the  unexhausted  value  of  these  manures  without  being  compensated  for  them. 

64.  Many  corporations  and  public  bodies  hold  lands,  which  they  are  compelled 
to  put  up  to  public  auction.  In  such  a  case  the  sitting  tenant  bids  with  the 
public  for  his  own  improvements.  It  has  therefore  been  urged  on  me  that  in  any 
amended  Act  which  may  be  drafted  a  clause  should  be  inserted  giving  compensation 
to  the  sitting  tenant  under  these  or  similar  circumstances. 
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X. — Tuberculosis. 


65.  My  inquiries  l^d  me  to  believe  that  throuirhout  the  stocks  of  Ayrshire  and 
Wigtownshire  this  disease  has  become  more  prevalent  than  anyone  ever  supposed. 
Throughout  a  portion  of  Ayrshire  and  Wigtownshire,  the  losses  are  enormous,  and  in 
many  cases  amount  to  what  would  be  a  fair  annual  profit  to  the  farmer. 

66.  A  large  number  of  cases  have  been  brought  under  my  notice  where  a  full  stock  Prevalence 
has  died  in  from  five  to  seven  years,  with  a  few  cases  at  wide  intervals,  where  the  loss  is  of  ^'*® 
even  greater.     Por  instance,  in  one  year,  a  Wigtownshire  farmer  lost  23  cows  out  of  a  ^*®*^- 
stock  of  50,  and  in  another  case  in  Ayrshire,  out  of  50  cows  and  20  young  cattle  sold 

by  auction,  all  apparently  in  good  health,  very  few  were  known  to  be  aUve  three  or 
four  years  afterwards. 

67.  On  some  farms  the  loss  has  been  excessive,  while  on  others  quite  near  at  hand  it  Necessity  for 
has  been  quite  unknown,  so  that  there  seems  no  risk  of  the  disease  being  communicated  stamping  it 
from  affected  animals  on  one  side  of  the  fence  to  others  on  the  opposite  side.     In  the  ^"*' 
counties  referred  to,  this  question  dwarfs  all  others,  and  those  who  have  felt  its  effects 
consider  there  is  much  grealer  occasion  to  segregate  and  slaughter  animals  affected 

with  this  disease  than  ever  there  was  for  so  treating  those  affected  or  in  contact  with 
pleuro-pneumonia.  This  is  probably  putting  it  too  strong,  but  certainly  there  never  was 
the  same  unanimity  among  ordinary  stockholders  in  favour  of  compulsory  slaughter 
of  animals  aflfected  with  pleuro-pneumonia,  that  there  is  among  the  farmers  of  Ayrshire 
and  Wigtownshire,  in  favour  of  slaughtering  those  affected  with  tuberculosis. 

68.  With  few  exceptions  farmers  trace  the  beginning  of  this  disease  among  their  stock  Cause  of  the 
to  the  use  of  a  bull  purchased  from  some  highlv  in-bred  herd.     A  proportion  of  the  prevajence  of 
stock   of  this  bull  often  died  when  calves,  wnile  in  other  cases  none  died  at  that  <^*^®  <^^s^**®- 
stage,  but,  as  a  rule,  a  good  many  of  the  females  dropped  off  when  they  had  produced 

their  second  or  third  calf.  Where  they  lived  longer,  the  disease  often  showed  itself 
first  in  the  next  generation,  a  large  proportion  of  which  was  invariably  affected.  In- 
breeding in  most  cases  is  blamed  for  undermining  the  constitution  of  the  animals  and 
thus  predisposing  them  to  the  disease.  The  greater  portion  of  the  most  valuable  part 
of  the  evidence  in  connexion  with  this  matter  was  all  obtained  by  private  inquiry,  and 
on  being  sifted  resolved  itself  in  nearly  every  case  into  something  like  the  following. 
Up  to  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  it  was  only  on  very  rare  occasions  that 
the  typical  Ayrshire  breeder  lost  any  stock  from  this  disease.  Desiring  to  improve 
his  stock,  he  purchased  a  bull  from  some  highly  in-bred  herd.  The  progeny  of  this 
bull  may  or  may  not  remain  fairly  healthy,  but,  as  a  rule,  an  extra  proportion  of  them 
die  ill  youth,  or  early  in  life,  and  generally  after  calving.  As  years  go  on  the  losses 
increase,  and  in  many  cases  farmers  have  sold  off  their  whole  stock  and  gone  out  of 
dairying  for  a  few  years,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  it.     (See  Appendix,  page  39.) 

69.  A  gentleman,  who  probably  passes  a  larger  number  of  dairy  stock  through  his  Extent  of 
hands  than  any  other  in  the  counties  referred  to,  informs  me  that  he  considers  that  the  disease, 
in  Ayrshire  and  Wigtownshire  there  are  very  few  stocks  which  are  entirely  free  of 

the  disease,  and  he  estimates  that  at  least  75  per  cent,  of  the  cows  must  be  more  or 
less  affected.  He  also  says  his  experience  warrants  him  in  believing  that  a  few  of  the 
bull-rearing  stocks  have  polluted  nearly  all  the  breeding  herds  of  both  counties.  He 
thinks  this  has  been  going  on  more  or  less  for  from  20  to  25  years,  but  did  not  assume 
serious  proportions  till  within  the  last  10  or  12  years. 

70.  A  dealer,  who  at  one  time  did  a  big  trade  in  Argyleshire,  tells  me  that  25  years  a  catUe 
ago,  when  he  first  purchased  cows  there,  he  only  knew  of  one  stock  (which  he  named)  dealer's 
where  the  disease  was  anything  like  common,  whereas  now,  he  said,  it  was  dijficult  to  ^pi^oo- 
name  a  stock  free  from  it. 

71.  Owing  to  cows  being  kept   to    a  much  older  age  than  feeding  bullocks,  a  Experience 
larger  proportion  of  them    die  of  this  disease.      It    seems,  however,  to    be  very  of  the  Ayr- 
prevalent  in  fat  bullocks  also,  as  the  Ayrshire  Butchers*  Society,  which  comprises  ®^^^® 
between  200  and  300  members,  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  compensating  those  Association 
of  their  number  who  may  have  animals  condemned  which  have  been  purchased  at  a 

public  sale,  and  at  prices  between  91.  and  20/.  During  the  past  year  the  members 
of  the  Association  have  had  16  animals  condemned,  and  in  their  opinion  from  12  to 
14  per  cent,  of  those  which  pass  through  their  hands  are  more  or  less  aff^ected. 
The  Association  sent  a  deputation  to  the  meeting  at  Ayr  to  give  evidence  on  this 
matter  and  to  present  a  petition  stating  their  views.      {See  Appendix  XII.) 
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72,  Everywhere  there  is  the  strongest  feeling  in  favour  of  compulsory  slaughter  of  all 
affected  animals,  and  farmers,  tired  of  seeing  them  moving  about  their  premises,  express 
a  desire  to  accept  almost  any  compensation,  no  matter  however  small.  It  has  been 
suggested,  seeing  that  this  disease  can  now  be  detected  by  tuberculin  in  animals 
which  to  all  appearance  are  healthy,  that  tuberculous  animals,  if  cows,  should  at  once 
be  put  out  of  the  dairy,  and  their  milk  destroyed.  If  likely  to  fatten,  that  might  be 
attempted,  but  the  animals  should  in  the  first  place  be  branded.  When  slaughtered 
the  flesh  might  be  cooked  under  special  conditions,  and  sold  at  a  cheap  rate  after  being 
suflBciently  treated  so  as  to  destroy  all  risk  of  infection.  In  a  case  of  this  kind,  where 
the  animals  are  put  out  of  the  dairy  for  the  public  benefit,  it  has  been  suggested 
to  me  that  the  public  might,  therefore,  quite. reasonably  be  asked  to  pay  the  loss  on 
the  sale  of  the  carcase.  It  has  been  thought  that  by  some  such  scheme  as  this  all 
infected  animals  might  be  got  rid  of  in  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time,  and  at 
no  great  cost  to  the  State. 

73.  The  disease  is  probably  most  prevalent  in  the  Rhins  of  Wigtownshire,  because 
there  little  breeding  is  done,  the  cows  being  purchased  when  three  or  four  years  old  in 
Ayrshire  and  Argyleshire.  The  Wigtownshire  men  think  Ihat  to  kill  off  their  diseased 
animals  would  have  little  effect,  but  they  suggest  that  the  breeding  districts  of  Ayr 
and  Argyle  should  be  first  attended  to,  as  the  Wigtownshire  stocks  would  soon  naturally 
be  replaced  by  healthy  stocks  purchased  from  the  breeding  districts.  {See  Appendix, 
page  39.) 

XI. — Game. 

74^.  At  the  beginning  of  this  inquiry  I  did  not  anticipate  that  many  complaints  would 
be  made  regarding  game,  but  as  itj)rocecded  I  found  that  I  had  been  nodstaken. 
No  complaints  were  made  regarding  hares,  grouse,  or  partridges  ;  but  against  rabbits 
and  pheasants,  the  complaints  are  numerous  and  strong.  Kabbits  came  in  for  the 
major  part  of  the  blame,  and  the  complaints  against  them  were  principally  of  two  kinds. 
Arabic  farmers  complain  of  their  preservation  in  plantations  near  their  fields,  the  crops 
on  which  they  so  damage  in  spring  and  early  summer  that  they  never  mature  later  on. 
Farmers  say  that  under  the  existing  law,  although  they  have  full  liberty  to  kill  them, 
they  are  so  hampered  by  restrictions,  that  where  there  is  a  protected  plantation 
the  rabbits  cannot  be  kept  down  at  any  reasonable  expense.  Owing  to  the 
unsatisfactory  state  of  the  law  regarding  the  manner  in  which  rabbit  traps  should  be 
set,  farmers  say  that  alongside  a  plantation  the  cost  of  destruction  exceeds  the 
value  of  the  rabbits,  where  sport  does  not  come  in  as  an  item  of  calculation.  {See 
Appendix,  page  42.)  Complaints  are  also  made  that  on  estates  where  yearly  agree- 
ments are  in  use  and  where  the  game  are  strictly  preserved,  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  tenant  to  take  advantange  of  the  Ground  Game  Act  would  at  once 
be  followed  by  notice  to  quit. 

75.  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  authority  should  at  least  be  given  to  set  traps 
outside  rabbit  holes,  while  the  majority  of  farmers  consider  that  rabbits,  like  rats, 
should  be  killed  when  and  where  that  can  be  done.  Many  consider  that  proprietors 
who  harbour  rabbits  near  arable  land  should  be  compelled  to  erect  such  a  fence  as  will 
keep  in  their  own  stock,  or  failing  that,  they  should  bo  rendered  liable  for  all  damage 
which  the  rabbits  may  cause. 

76.  On  hill  land  adjoining  plantations  the  complaints  regarding  rabbits  are  numerous 
and  grievous,  and  proprietors  and  game  tenants  have  rendered  themselves  unpopular 
for  the  share  they  have  had  in  connexion  with  some  of  the  cases  which  have  been 
brought  under  my  notice.  On  hill  land  rabbits  have  a  close  time  from  1st  April  to 
12th  December,  and  the  tenant  can  only  legally  kill  them  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  Every  farmer  so  placed  complains  bitterly  of  how  he  is  treated,  and  says  he 
feeds  the  vermin  for  nine  months,  the  only  part  of  the  year  when  such  land  is  of  any 
value  to  him,  and  a  few  weeks  before  the  close  time  expires  the  proprietor  or  game 
tenant  kills  down  the  rabbits  to  such  an  extent  that  it  will  not  pay  the  farmer  to  kill 
the  remainder  afterwards.  Such  conduct  is  considered  mean  and  unworthy  of  any  one 
claiming  to  be  a  sportsman,  that  he  should  first  feed  his  stock  at  his  neighbour's 
expense,  and  then  after  being  fat  sell  it  to  prevent  his  neighbour  partially  repaying  him- 
self. A  Dumfries-shire  proprietor  is  credited  with  sending  from  one  railway  station 
about  14  cwt.  of  rabbits  daily  for  nine  months  of  the  year,  of  which  stock  a  considerable 
proportion  have  been  fed  and  killed  as  stated  above.  It  was  also  stated  that  where 
rabbits  were  not  materially  reduced  in  numbers  before  12th  December,  it  is  oftm 
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impossible  for  the  tenant  to  do  so,  should  a  hard  winter  set  in,  owing  to  the  prevalence 
of  snow  and  ice.  On  hill  land  it  is  suggested  that  the  law  regarding  rabbits  should  be 
the  same  as  for  arable  land,  with  this  difference,  that  they  should  not  be  shot  during 
the  months  of  August,  September,  and  October.     {See  Appendix,  page  42.) 

77.  The  complaints  regarding  pheasants  are  not  very  numerous,  but  those  that  do  exist  Pheasanig. 
are  very  strong  and  bitter.     Farmers  say  they  would  not  object  to  a  few,  such  as  might 

breed  naturally  in  the  adjoining  plantations,  but  when  the  pheasants  are  artificially 
hatched  by  hundreds,  and  set  down  beside  fields  of  grain,  potatoes,  turnips,  or 
clover,  for  the  express  purpose  of  feeding  on  them,  without  paying  for  the  same,  they 
say  their  patience  is  quite  exhausted.  Such  cases  occasionally  occur  in  the 
southern  counties,  and  farmers  say  that  they  are  quite  unable  to  protect  them- 
selves. In  these  circumstances  they  ask  that  liberty  should  be  given  the  farmer 
to  kill  pheasants  on  his  arable  land  from  August  till  March,  or  that  the  owner  of  the 
pheasants  should  pay  for  the  damage  caused  by  them.  The  latter  proposition  is  not 
very  favourably  regarded  by  farmers,  as  they  consider  that  the  estimation  of  such 
damages  annually,  would  cause  too  much  irritation  between  landlord  and  tenant,  to  be 
of  advantage  to  either.  They  say  there  is  no  greater  reason  why  farmers  should  have 
their  crops  destroyed  by  these  artificially  raised  birds  without  compensation  being  paid 
by  the  owners  of  them,  than  by  ordinary  farm  poultry  which  might  do  similar 
damage.  Where  the  pheasant  preserver  is  the  landlord  some  compensation  can  usually 
be  recovered,  but  if  the  shootings  are  let  to  a  game  tenant,  little  satisfaction  is  ever 
received.     {See  Appendix,  page  41.) 

78.  Heather  burning  has  been  another  great  source  of  dispute  between  tenants  of  hill  Heather 
shootings  and  sheep  farmers.  The  sporting  tenant  desires  to  have  as  much  long  heather  burning, 
as  possible,  on  the  supposition  that  the  extra  amount  of  cover  or  shelter  afforded  by  it 

will  yield  him  a  greater  amount  of  game.  He  therefore  attempts  to  restrict  the  sheep 
farmer  in  the  area  he  shall  bum  annually,  and  disputes  are  constantly  arising  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  area  agreed  on  has  been  burned.  The  farmer  says  the  long 
heather  is  of  no  use  for  his  sheep,  and  that  the  game  tenant  is  under  a  mistake  when 
he  considers  it  is  good  for  his  game.  Farmers  and  shepherds  say  that  young  birds  get 
drowned  under  the  long  heather  in  wet  weather,  and  that  as  soon  as  they  become  strong 
enough  on  the  wing  to  fly  any  considerable  distance,  a  large  proportion  of  those  bred 
on  hUls  where  long  heather  is  very  plentiful,  at  once  migrate  to  other  hills  near  at 
hand,  where  the  proportion  of  young  heather  is  greater.  It  was  also  stated  that  old 
heather  after  being  burned  does  not  spring  from  the  root  anythiQg  like  so  freely  as 
younger  stuff  >  and  that  if  too  old  it  occasionally  dies  out  altogether.  According  to  this 
evidence  a  fairly  large  proportion  of  young  heather  would  seem  to  be  best  for  both 
sheep  and  grouse,  and  in  corroboration  of  this,  many  instances  were  reported  to  me 
where  a  large  tract  of  hill  land  had  been  accidentally  destroyed  by  fire,  yet  these  shoot- 
ings bad  turned  out  in  after  years  to  be  better  stocked  with  birds  than  on  any  previous 
occasion.     {See  Appendix,  page  42.) 

XII. — Taxation. 

79.  All  over  the  south-west  considerable  dissatisfaction  exists  in  regard  to  the  amount  Poor  rate 
of  taxation  on  land,  the  areas  over  which  it  is  levied,  and  the  manner  of  collection,  sl^ooid  be  a 
It  is  suggested  that  all  taxes  should  be  based  on  the  income  of  the  taxpayer,  and  ^^^^^^^^r 
that  if  for  ease  of  assessment  property  is  taken  as  a  basis,  then  wealth  of  every  kind  ^^""  ^  *^* 
should  contribute  its  share  of  all  taxes.     The  greatest  complaints  arise  in  connexion 

with  the  poor  rate,  the  area  of  assessment  for  which  is  generally  consid-ered  by  far 
too  restricted.  The  present  system  was  considered  quite  just  enough  until  the  intro- 
duction of  railways,  or  until  our  manufacturing  industries  had  attained  considerable 
proportions,  but  owing  to  the  changed  circumstances  of  the  present  day,  agriculturists 
think  a  radical  change  should  now  be  made.  When  the  charges  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  poor  were  first  made,  the  majority  of  the  population  were  deriving  their 
living  from  the  land,  and  there  was  little  else  to  assess.  Now,  however,  the 
circumstances  are  greatly  changed,  and  the  landlords  and  farmers  of  the  present  day 
have  not  only  the  poor  connected  with  the  land  to  keep,  but  also  those  connected  with 
trade,  manu.factures,  and  shipping.  As  the  bulk  of  the  wealth  of  this  country  lies 
in  its  manufactures,  it  is  thought  to  be  now  time  that  all  sources  of  wealth  should 
contribute  their  share  to  the  maintenance  of  the  poor.  The  poor,  as  a  rule,  come 
from  the  lowest  grades  of  the  population,  and  seeing  that  facilities  for  moving,  not 
only  from  parish  to  parish  or  county  to  county,  but  from  country  to  country,  are  so 
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much  greater  than  formerly,  the  time,  it  is  now  considered,  has  arrived  for  making  the 
tax  a  national,  or  at  least  a  county  one.     {See  Appendix,  page  41.) 

80.  It  seems  ridiculous  that  in  the  same  county  one  should  find  similar  parishes,  quite 
close  together,  where  the  poor  rate  in  the  one  is  several  times  greater  than  what  it  is 
in  the  other,  and  yet  this  arises  from  circumstances  over  which  neither  district  has 
much  control.  In  Oraigie  (Ayrshire)  there  are  no  poor  rates,  but  in  the  neighbouring 
parishes  of  Breghorn  and  Dundonald  the  rate  is  lOd.  in  the  \L  The  rate  in  Fenwick 
is  3d.,  in  Galston  9d.,  while  in  Stair  it  is  2d.,  and  St.  Quivox  Is.  6d.  In  Dumfries- 
shire the  rate  in  Applegarth  is  2d.  and  in  Annan  Is.  5d. ;  and  in  Wamphray  1^., 
while  in  Loch-maben  it  is  Is.  Id.  In  Kirkcudbrightshire,  Kirkbean  is  rated  at  3^., 
while  in  Kirkcudbright  it  is  Is.  l^d.  In  Wigtownshire,  Old  Luce  is  rated  at  6d., 
while  in  Portpatrick  it  is  Is.  5d.     {See  Appendix  XIII.) 

81.  At  the  meeting  at  Castle  Douglas  a  resolution  was  proposed  and  carried  that  all 
sources  of  wealth,  such  as  mortgages,  feu  duties,  shipping,  coqsoIs,  &c.,  should 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  poor.     {See  Appendix  XIV.) 

82.  The  parish  of  Torthorwald,  Dumfries-shire,  is  a  very  good  example  of  how  the 
parochial  rates  of  a  parish  may  be  increased  from  outside  causes.  This  parish  con- 
tains a  large  cottar  population,  and  the  daughters  of  these  families  principally  find 
employment  in  Torthorwald  and  the  neighbouring  parishes,  as  farm  and  domestic 
servants.  Many  of  these  women  become  enceinte,  and  naturally  come  home  to  their 
parents  before  their  children  are  bom.  A  large  percentage  of  these  illegitimate 
births,  either  as  children  or  as  aged  persons,  become  chargeable  lo  Torthorwald  as 
being  the  parish  of  their  birth,  in  consequence  of  which  the  parochial  rates  are  very 
high  for  a  purely  agricultural  district. 

83.  The  following  table  shows  the  Poor  Rate  and  the  per-centage  of  illegitimate 
births  in  this  parish,  compared  with  the  other  south-western  counties  and  the  whole  of 
Scotland. 


Foreign  meat 
should  be 
sold  on  its 
own  merits. 


Opinions 
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Scotland  .        -        • 
Ayrshire 
Dumfries-shire  - 
Kirkcudbrightshire 
Wigtownshire  - 
Torthorwald  (parish) 


Poor  Bate. 


d. 


8" 

6- 

6" 

10- 

12' 


Illegitimate  Birth  Bate. 


7 '  4  per  cent. 

6-9 
12-3 
131 
15-1 
30-4 


XIII. — Imported  Meat  and  Store  Cattle. 

84.  In  Ayrshire  little  was  heard  of  either  imported  meat  or  stores,  but  in  the  three 
southern  counties  the  complaints  were  numerous.  While  ^ome  seemed  to  think  there 
was  no  difficulty  in  identifying  home  from  foreign  meat,  others  most  decidedly  said  it 
could  not  be  done.  Many  thought  it  was  unfair  that  the  workman  should  have  his 
labour  directly  protected  by  compelling  all  goods  made  abroad  to  bear  the  name  of  the 
country  where  made,  while  foreign  meat  was  not  only  sold  without  any  mark, 
but  was  specially  labelled  as  "  best  Scotch."  Many  people  seem  to  think  that  by 
branding  and  licensing,  with  special  inspectors  to  look  after  these  matters,  the 
frauds  might  be  reduced  to  very  small  limits.  Few  are  sanguine  that  even  this  method 
could  be  successfully  worked,  and  while  confident  that  fraud  goes  on,  they  think 
the  cost  of  preventing  it  would  be  greater  than  even  the  circumstances  warrant. 

85.  The  importation  of  store  stock  is  viewed  differently  by  the  farmers  of  these  counties. 
Most  of  them  are  breeders,  and  they  say  that  as  long  as  stores  are  freely  admitted, 
even  provided  the  country  from  which  they  come  shows  a  clean  bill  of  health,  there  will 
always  be  a  risk  of  having  a  plethora  of  them  one  year  and  a  dearth  the  next.  They 
think  that  Britain  can  breed  sufficient  stores  to  supply  her  own  wants,  if  only  a  steady 
market  is  likely  to  be  forthcoming,  but  that  the  unsettled  state  of  the  market  of  recent 
years  has  prevented  this  from  being  done.  They  think  that  the  change  would  not 
materially  benefiit  the  feeder,  as  the  price  of  stores  must,  in  the  long  run,  be 
regulated  by  the  value  of  the  finished  animal.  If  foreign  animals  do  not  come  as 
stores  they  will  come  as  fat  animals,  so  that  ultimately  much  the  same  quantity  of 
meat  would  be  dehvered  on  our  markets.  Those  who  are  feeders  seem,  however,  to 
think  differently,  and  say  we  cannot  have  stores  too  cheap.  They  seem,  however,  to 
forget  that  to  permanently  cheapen  stores  is  to  raise  the  value  of  their  own  land  and 
lessen  the  value  of  that  of  the  rearer. 
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XIV.— Technical  Education. 

86.  While  the  majority  of  those  in  the  districts  yisited  by  me  are  fully  alive  to  the 
importance  of  technical  education,  they  are  not  unanimous  as  to  the  best  course  to 
be  followed.  Everyone  appreciates  the  work  done  by  the  Scottish  Dairy  Institute, 
either  in  connexion  with  the  Kilmarnock  Dairy  School,  or  the  itinerant  teaching 
given  in  cheese  and  butter  making,  and  all  heartily  thank  the  landlords  of  the  coimty  of 
Ayr  for  the  generous  support  they  have  given  to  this  institution.  (/S^^^  Appendix  XV.) 
The  teaching  provided  by  the  county  councils  has  not  met  with  the  same  appreciation.  Agricultural 
The  lectures  provided  for  the  farmers  have  been  taken  advantage  of  principally  by  teaching  in 
those  who  least  required  them,  and  as  yet  the  teaching  provided  for  the  younger  men  "^ral  schools, 
has  not  had  time  to  bear  fruit.  All  over  the  districts  visited  there  is  a  strong  demand 
that  more  agricultural  teaching  should  be  given  in  the  rural  schools.  Many  are 
strongly  in  favour  of  county  councils  having  wider  powers  than  they  possess  in  this 
matter.  Others  think  a  portion  of  the  funds  at  their  disposal  should  be  set  aside  for 
the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  college  for  the  west,  while  many  think  the 
money  would  do  more  good  if  spent  on  looal  experimental  stations,  supervised  by 
the  nearest  college  and  carried  out  by  reliable  farmers  in  each  district. 


XV. — Railway  Rates. 

87.  All  over  the  counties  visited  there  was  great  dissatisfaction  with  the  railway  rates,  inequality 
The  inequality  of  the  rates  charged  was  the  main  source  of  complaint,  towns  having  of  the  rates 
alternative  routes,  say  by  sea,  having  rates  10  or  20  per  cent,  less  than  others  which  <^*^g®^ 
have  no  alternative  route.     It  was  no  uncommon  occurrence  to  find  farmers  during 

their  slack  seasons  of  the  year  carting  their  produce  to  a  station  five  or  six  miles 
more  distant  from  its  ultimate  destination  than  the  farm  on  which  it  is  grown,  and  the 
railway  company  hauling  it  past  the  very  place  it  left,  because  the  growers  could  get 
a  lower  rate  from  the  more  distant  station  than  the  near  one.  The  same  may  be  said 
with  regard  to  manures  and  feeding  stuffs  coming  on  to  the  farms.  With  cattle  and 
sheep  the  inequality  of  jates  is  even  greater  than  with  ordinary  farm  produce,  and 
many  glaring  cases  were  brought  under  my  notice.  {See  Appendix  XVI.)  Farmers 
ask  that  no  preferential  rates  should  be  given  to  foreign  produce,  that  all  rates  should 
be  by  weight  and  mileage,  and  up  to  certain  distances  they  should  all  be  the  same,  and 
that  no  preference  should  be  given  to  places  having  alternative  routes.  They  argue 
that  if  it  pays  to  haul  the  traflBc  at  the  cheaper  rate,  the  places  with  the  higher  one 
must  be  paying  too  much  and  mce  versa. 

88.  Great  complaints  are  also  made  regarding  the  rates  charged  for  quantities  under  Complaints 
two  tons,  more  especially  for  short  distances.    These  in  many  cases  are  considered  regarding 
excessive.     Consignments  as  a  rule  to  and  from  farms  are  small  in  bulk,  and  very  ^™*^  ^^"* 
seldom  over  long  distances.      Farmers,  therefore,  consider  that  the  present  rates  ®*^^"^®^ 
handicap  them  very  much. 

XVI. — ^Dbainage  and  Building  Loans. 

89.  Drainage,  building,  and  general  improvement  loans  by  the  Government  at  a  much 
lower  rate  of  interest  than  previously,  arid  for  some  purposes  for  a  longer  period,  are 
very  much  wanted  over  all  the  districts  visited.     Little  money  has  been  expended 
in  this  way  for  a  long  time,  and  on  many  estates  considerable  outlay  is  urgently 
required.    It  has  been  urged  on  me  that  loans  for  drainage  or  general  improvements  Loans  for 
might  be  spread  over  a  year  or  two  longer  than  the  money  which  was  previously  drainage 
given  for  this  purpose.    It  was  also  urged  that  none  of  the  rigid  rules  as  to  width  P'"l>o8«s. 
and  depth  of  drains  which  were  in  use  during  the  currency  of  the  previous  loans 
should  be  enforced,  as  much  of  the  money  then  expended  was  very  injudiciously 
spent,  owing  to  adherence  to  these  rules.     Much  secondary  and  third  class  land  will 

not  now  yield  a  return  for  money  expended  on  drainage  works,  unless  these  are  carried 
out  at  the  minimum  of  cost  and  in  the  most  approved  manner. 

90.  On  some  estates  loans  for  building  purposes  are  urgently  required,  and  where  the  Loans  for 
estates  are  heavily  burdened  by  annuities  or  mortgages  it  is  not  easy  to  find  money  ^^^  ®!??.^^" 
for  the  purpose.     For  buildings  (especially  those  of  a  substantial  character)  it  is  ^    "    "^^*' 
considered  that  the  repayment  of  the  principal  might  quite  judicially  be  spread  over 
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a  period  of  40  years.  Money  borrowed  by  school  boards  for  new  buildings  is  aUowed 
to  be  spread  over  that  period,  and  it  is  thought  that  no  just  reason  exists  why  money 
for  the  erection  of  new  farm  buildings  might  not  be  spread  oyer  the  same  number  of 
years,     {See  Appendix,  page  41.) 

91.  It  has  often  been  represented  to  me  that  loans  for  the  purposes  of  improvements 
should  be  granted  to  the  tenant  as  well  as  the  landlord,  and  that  the  improvements 
effected  should  remain  the  property  of  the  tenant. 

XVII. — Co-OPBBATIVB  Cheese  and  Butter  Faotoeies. 

92.  Many  people  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  both  landlord 
and  tenant  if  the  co-operative  system  for  the  manufacture  of  cheese  and  butter,  so  success- 
fully carried  out  for  many  years  in  Denmark,  Switzerland,  Canada,  and  the  United  States 
of  America,  were  more  fostered  than  it  has  been  by  the  landlords.  There  are  any  number 
of  cases  where  one  or  two  landlords  hold  the  most  of  the  land  within  a  convenient 
carting  distance,  and  close  to  railway  accommodation,  and  an  efficient  water  supply, 
where  factories  could  be  economically  erected.  In  many  cases  old  buildings  already 
exist,  in  the  shape  of  meal  or  other  mills,  and  if  these  were  put  at  the  disposal  of  the 
tenants,  and  they  were  to  find  the  utensils,  many  might  be  started  at  a  comparatively 
small  outlay.  Under  this  system  the  cost  of  manufacture  is  reduced  to  the  lowest  limit, 
while  the  quality,  although  it  might  not  be  up  to  the  very  highest  grade  as  made  in 
some  private  dairies,  would  certainly  be  higher  than  the  present  average.  If  such 
a  system  were  generally  adopted,  the  saving  to  the  landlords  would  be  immense,  as 
the  nxmierous  small  dairies  on  every  farm  are  much  more  expensive  to  build  and  keep 
up,  than  one  sufficiently  large  to  handle  all  the  milk  at  one  centre. 

93.  In  the  future  these  seem  to  me  as  if  they  could  be  most  successfully  carried  on 
by  having  separators  on  each  farm  (particularly  those  at  a  distance  from  the  creamery), 
and  passing  the  milk  through  them  as  it  comes  from  the  cow.     The  cream  might  he 

aat^fa^^oVl  ^^11®^*^  ^7  ^^^^  belonging  to  the  creamery,  while  the  separated  milk,  warm  and 
be  carried  oZ  fr^sh,  might  be  used  at  home  for  feeding  calves,  pigs,  &c.  By  this  means  an  immense 
amount  of  needless  labour  might  be  saved,  butter  of  a  better  quality  might  be  produced, 
and  the  most  might  be  made  of  the  separated  milk.  If  loss  is  made  in  any  of  these 
stages,  it  ultimately  falls  on  the  producer,  so  that  among  these  different  operations  a 
fair  working  profit  might  reasonably  be  saved,  and  no  one  in  any  way  be  the  poorer. 

XV 111. — PnoDiJOE  Rents. 

94.  On  the  Eglinton  estates  in  Ayrshire,  the  rent  of  many  of  the  farms  is  payable  half 
in  money  and  half  in  grain,  calculated  at  the  fiars  prices  of  the  previous  three  years. 
In  some  other  instances  cheese  is  the  produce  which  is  fixed  on  as  regulating  the  rent. 
At  one  time  a  great  many  rents  were  regulated  by  the  price  of  grain  or  cheese,  but 
during  the  period  of  inflated  prices  the  system  was  almost  entirely  given  up.  In 
recent  years  it  has  again  been  revived,  but  although  considered  by  some  to  be  the  only 
rational  way  to  regulate  the  price  of  land,  still  very  few  farmers  are  in  favour  of  the 
system. 

XIX. — Special  Notes. 

95.  Both  farmers  and  merchants  have  given  evidence  of  the  loss  caused  annuaUy  by  the 
maggot  of  the  warble  fly,  showing  that  not  only  the  hides  but  that  the  meat  is  con- 
siderably lessened  in  value  by  this  cause,  all  of  which  loss  has  to  be  borne  by  the 
producer.  From  their  evidence  and  that  obtained  privately  it  is  surprising  to  find  hov 
few  farmers  are  aware  of  the  work  done  in  connexion  with  this  matter  by  Miss  Ormerod 
and  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  There  seems,  therefore,  great  necessity  for  still  farther 
spreading  information  on  this  matter,  as  the  loss  caused  to  each  animal  in  damage  to 
the  hide  and  carcase  is  variously  estimated  at  from  10«.  to  20^. 

XX. — Abatements  of  Rent. 

96.  To  the  credit  of  our  factors  and  landlords  on  all  the  best  managed  estates,  full 
reductions  in  rent  have  been  given  during  the  currency  of  the  leases  entered  into  prior 
to  1879.  *  Most  landlords  very  considerately  made  these  reductions  permanent, 
as  soon  as  they  were  satisfied  that  the  times  demanded  such,  and  that  there  was 
no  immediate  prospects  of  any  improvement.  Serious  complaints  are  made  against 
some  landlords  for  only  giving  temporary  reductions.  Everybody  condemns  the 
system  of  giving  temporary  reductions  instead  of  a  re-valuation,  as  it  lowers  the  moral 
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stamioa  of  the  tenant,  in  fibct  pauperises  and  demoralises  him,  and  makes  him  more  a 
confirmed  grumbler  than  an  energetic  and  resolute  man,  determined  to  overcome  all 
difficulties  and  make  the  most  of  the  circumstances. 

97.  One    very  important    reason  why  landlords  have  contracted   themselves  so  Landlords 
frequently  out  of  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  has  been  owing  to  abatements  in  contracting 
rent  having  been  given  during  the  currency  of  the  existing  leases.     When  these  abate-  themselves 
ments  were  agreed  on  the  tenants  bound  themselves  not  to  make  any  claim  under  Tl?f*^^ 
the  Act,  so  that  the  one  being  given  as  a  quid  pro  quo,  landlords  need  not  be  blamed  gi^g  temp- 
for  having  taken  undue  advantage  of  their  tenants  imder  their  adverse  circumstances,  orarjreduc- 
It  has,  however,  been  generally  considered  that  the  course  followed  has  been  a  rather  tionsofrent. 
suicidal  one,  and  it  is  questioned  if  landlords  would  not  have  done  better  to  have  allowed 

the  Act  to  take  its  course,  as  some  of  them  did.  It  shows,  however,  how  great  is  the 
dislike  with  which  the  Act  is  looked  on  by  landowners,  as  they  appear  to  forget  that 
there  are  usually  two  offerers  for  a  farm  in  good  condition,  for  every  one  for  the 
same  farm  out  of  condition,  and  also  that,  assuming  a  just  claim  were  made  and  paid 
for,  a  sufficient  increase  of  rent  would  be  obtained  to  pay  for  principai  and  interest  on 
the  amount  awarded. 

98.  In   connexion   with  this  matter  it  has  repeatedly  beeo  urged  on  me  that  high  Manurial 
manurial  condition  in  a  farm  is  paid  for  in  increased  rent,  and  that  the  extra  condition  coii<iifcjon  the 
having  been  paid  for  by  the  tenant,  he  is  entitled  to  reduce  it  if  he  thinks  fit,  without  pp^^rtv 
running  any  risk  of  a  claim  for  deterioration  under  that  head.     Landlords  and  factors 

seldom  look  on  it  in  that  light,  and  occasionally  neither  do  tenants,  but  the  majority 
seem  to  hold  these  views  and  act  on  them. 

99.  A  few  blame  the  giving  of  abatements  as  a  main  cause  of  the  present  depression,  Abatements 
and  that  the  land  question  would  have  been  settled  long  ago  but  for  them,  while  the  a  cause  of  the 
present  land  hunger  would  never  have  been  in  existence.     From  the  evidence  brought  depression, 
before  me,  however,  it  rather  seems  that  had  the  landlords  not  granted  abatements 

under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  last  15  years,  but  had  demanded  their  full 
pound  of  flesh,  the  country  would  almost  have  risen  in  rebellion  against  them. 

100.  There  was  a  general  agreement  to  the  effect  that  tenants  who  were  unfortunate  Abatements 
enough  to  hold  under  leases  entered  into  before  the  depression  set  in  had  some  claim  to  a  tend  to 
reduction  of  rent  or  a  re-valuation,  but  on  the  other  hand,  a  very  strong  feeling  was  encourage 
expressed  against  the  doling  out  of  rent  abatements  to  those  holding  under  leases  ^rg  for 
entered  into  within  the  last  few  years.     It  was  also  strongly  insisted  on  that  this  land, 
giving  of  rent  abatements  was  a  most  potent  cause  in  tending  to  encourage  the  un- 
principled system  of  offering  unduly  high  rents  in  the  expectation  of  getting  reductions 

later  on.  The  unprincipled  part  of  such  transactions,  however,  is  not  confined  to  the 
tenants'  side  alone,  for  many  landlords  and  factors  accept  these  unduly  high  offers  of 
rent,  apparently  with  the  sole  object  of  posing  before  the  public  as  particularly  generous 
persons,  who  annually  give  large  abatements  of  rent  for  the  encouragement  of  their 
tenantry,  when  in  fact  they  are  exacting  in  full  the  value  of  their  land,  and  foisting  a 
fraud  upon  the  public.  Indeed,  a  number  of  tenants  in  Dumfries-shire  have  privately 
told  me  that  the  rents  of  their  farms,  as  stated  in  their  leases  and  in  the  valuation  rolls, 
were  greatly  in  excess  of  the  sums  offered  by  them  and  accepted  by  the  proprietor, 
and  that  the  leases  also  contained  a  clause  binding  the  proprietor  to  give  a  stated 
abatement,  bringing  down  the  rent  to  the  sum  actually  agreed  on.  This  system  was 
generally  denounced  as  being  fraudulent  and  dishonourable,  but  I  could  not  prevail  on 
a  single  tenant  to  produce  such  a  lease.  Several  promised  to  do  so  more  than  once,  but 
never  did  it. 

XXI. — ^Thb  most  Peopitable  Size  op  Farms. 

101.  All  over  the  districts  visited  landlords  and  factors  were  unanimous  in  saying  that  The  most 
the  most  profitable  size  of  farm,  from  a  landlord's  point  of  view,  was  what  in  these  profitable 
districts  is  called  a  moderate  sized  one,  viz.,  100  to  300  acres.     Nearly  all  were  agreed  J**®^^^"^'"^ 
that  for  this  size  a  better  class  of  tenants    were    forthcoming    than  for  smaller  landloixi. 
holdings — ^men  who  usually  had  a  sufficiency  of  capital,  and  who  were  fair  business 

men,  and  who  on  that  account  were  more  pleasant  to  do  business  with  than  where 
either  of  these  qualities  was  absent. 

102.  In  Ayrshire  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  farms  are  between  100  and  300  acres  in  Small  farms 
extent,  but  in  the  other  counties  there  are  a  higher  per-centage  of  that  size.   A  few  factors  oompared 
say  that  the  smaller  farmers  have  met  their  obligations  best,  but  in  other  districts  the  ^^  ^^^^ 
medium  and  larger  farmers  show  the  best  record.     All  agree  that  the  smaller  farms 
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yield  a  fully  higher  rent  per  acre  than  the  larger  ones,  but  factors  say  the  farm  is 
not  a  more  profitable  one  for  the  landlord,  because  the  little  extra  rent  that  is  received 
for  the  land  is  more  than  swallowed  in  interest  on  the  extra  buildings.  One  factor  of 
a  large  estate  said  he  had  expended  as  much  as  10  years'  rent  in  building  a  dwelling- 
house  alone  for  a  small  tenant, 

A  factor's  1^3.  In  connexion  with  this  matter,  the  remarks  of  an  agent  of  one  of  the  largest  estates 

opinion  of      in  the  districts  visited  by  me  are  well  worth  quoting.      He  said  he  found  arrears 

small  farms,    heaviest  on  the  largest  sized  farms  (this  experience  was  not,  however,  general)  and 

least  on  the  small  ones,  but  considered  small  farming  little  better  than  British  slavery. 

104.  For  the  smaller  sized  farms  there  are,  however,  many  more  competitors  than  for 
the  large  ones.  The  evidence  of  the  factors  whom  I  met  was,  however,  all  in  favour  of 
having  a  good  mixture  of  farms  of  diflTerent  sizes,  as  then  the  abilities,  tastes,  and 
financial  resources  of  competitors  can  be  more  easily  met. 

105.  In  the  districts  visited  there  was  not  much  tendency  shown  to  either  increase 
or  decrease  the  size  of  the  farms ;  if  anything,  however,  the  tendency  is  on  the  whole  to 
increase  the  size.  W^henever  buildings  get  out  of  repair,  if  a  small  farm  lies  conveniently 
near  another  belonging  to  the  same  proprietor,  the  two  are  often  piit  into  one,  and  the 
best  set  of  buildings,  or  those  most  centrally  situated,  are  made  of  sufficient  size  to  do 
duty  for  the  whole.  In  no  case  did  I  come  across  any  instance  where  one  farm  had 
been  divided,  simply  for  the  purpose  of  making  two  holdings. 
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106.  Many  of  those  who  do  not  know  the  circumstances  believe  that  in  Scotland 
landlords  have  done  the  bulk  of  improvements  which  have  been  made  on  the 
land.  Those,  who  have  the  best  means  of  knowing  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  hold  quite  the  opposite  view,  and  while  they  cannot  but  give  credit  to  those  land- 
lords who,  as  a  rule,  did  their  improvements  themselves,  still  they  cannot  shut  their 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  great  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  land  of  the  south- 
western counties  now,  from  what  it  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  century,  is  in  great 
part  due  to  the  labour,  energy,  and  perseverance  of  the  tenantry.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  the  landowners  have  done  the  building  of  the  most  of  the  houses,  the  tenant  in 
nearly  every  case  doing  the  cartage  of  the  materials,  which,  in  hilly  districts,  with  not 
very  good  roads,  and  many  miles  from  a  railway  station  and  lime  or  stone  quarry, 
meant  a  very  cor  siderable  outlay,  for  which  no  adequate  return  was  ever  made.  In  many 
cases  the  outlay  on  buildings,  principal  and  interest,  was  repaid  by  the  tenant,  withont 
any  substantial  contribution  by  the  landlord, 

107.  The  revenue  from  land  is  now  very  much  greater  than  it  was  early  in  the  century, 
and  the  greater  part  of  this  increase  has  been  obtained  not  from  any  direct  outlay 
by  the  owners,  but  from  the  general  advance  of  the  country,  and  from  the  direct  im- 
provements made  by  the  tenants,  or  for  which  they  paid  interest,  at  a  rate  which 
redeemed  principal  and  interest  in  the  course  of  their  leases.  Tenants  everywhere 
complain  that  this  interest  (6f  and  6^  per  cent.)  was  at  the  end  of  their  leases  continued 
as  rent,  and  that  in  many  cases  when  landowners  speak  of  their  estates  being  reduced 
in  rental,  they  seem  to  forget  that  a  great  part  of  this  reduction  is  or  was  interest  on 
improvements,  the  cost  of  which  has  been  repaid  long  ago.  The  remarks  which  have 
been  made  in  regard  to  buildings  are  equally  applicable  to  drainage.  As  a  rule  the 
tenant  has  done  all  the  cartages  at  his  own  expense,  but  during  recent  years  it  has 
become  customary  for  the  landlord  to  provide  the  tiles,  and  the  tenant  to  do  the 
cartages,  digging  and  filling,  which,  owing  to  the  increased  cost  of  labour,  throws 
much  the  larger  half  of  the  outlay  on  the  tenant,  for  which  he  has  no  claim  for 
compensation.     {See  Appendix,  page  41.) 

108;  Removal  of  stones,  levelling,  farm-road  making,  &c.,  have,  as  a  rule,  been  almost 
entirely  done  at  the  tenants'  expense,  and  if  interest  on  all  these  outlays  were  allowed 
a  very  small  sum  indeed  would  remain  for  rent  proper.  These  improvements  have, 
as  a  rule,  been  all  appropriated  by  the  landowners,  scarcely  any  consideration  l)eing 
allowed  for  them,  so  that  instead  of  saying  that  their  property  has  been  depjfeciated 
10  20,  and  30  per  cent,  in  value,  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  but  for  the 
tenants'  improvements  which  have  been  appropriated  in  the  past,  the  landlord's  return 
from  his  property  would  be  very  much  less  than  it  is.    The  following  is  a  case  in  point 
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109.  A  farm  104  years  ago  was  let  at  30^.,  which  previously  had  been  let  separately  lucreaae 
as  two  farms  at  15Z.  each,  from  which  both  of  the.  tenants  went  out  bankrupt.    In  the  vaioe 
the  interval  the  farm  has  not  in  any  way  been  improved  by  nearness  to  a  railway    ^^  ^*"^- 
town,  or  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  outlay  of  the  tenant  and  progress  of  the 
country.     About  30  years  ago  the  tenant  built  some  houses  which  the  landlord  roofed, 

and  at  one  time  300/.  of  Government  money  was  expended  in  drains,  for  which  the 
tenant  paid  principal  and  interest.  With  these  exceptions  the  improvements  have 
all  been  made  by  the  tenant,  and  the  rent  has  risen  from  30/.  to  220/. 

The  farm  of  Limekilns,  Annan,  is  entered  in  the  valuation  roll  of  1671  as  220Z. ; 
at  present  it  is  rented  at  460Z.  The  parish  of  Durisdeer  is  entered  in  the  valuation 
roll  of  1671  at  900/.  and  in  that  of  1745  it  stands  at  the  same,  while  in  1893-94 
the  lands  alone  are  entered  at  7,609/.  12*.  6d.     {See  Appendix  VIII.) 

XXIII.— Tenure. 

110.  Nine-tenths  of  the  land  of  the  south-western  counties  is  held  under  leases  of  15  Breaks  in 
or  19  years.     Previous  to   1880  breaks  in  leases  were  very  seldom  heard  of,  but  leaae*. 
since  then  these  have  become  very  common,  and  generally  happen  every  third  or  fifth 

year,  which  virtually  reduces  the  lease  to  one  of  three  or  five  years.  On  a  few  estates 
the  land  is  held  under  yearly  agreements,  and  the  tenants  seem  to  get  on  as  well  there  as  Yearly 
anywhere  else.  Many  hold  that  with  a  liberal  and  just  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  tenure^ 
easily  put  in  force  by  the  smallest  tenant,  a  lease  is  quite  unnecessary.  The  majority 
of  tenants  have,  however,  a  strong  liking  for  the  lease,  and  even  in  spite  of  falling 
markets  it  will  take  a  long  time  before  the  south-western  farmer  gives  it  up.  Those 
factors  who  favour  yearly  agreements  say  that  leases  are  generally  one-sided  agree- 
ments, that  the  tenant  only  looks  on  them  as  binding  if  his  farm  pays  him,  and  to  be 
immediately  given  up  if  he  cannot  succeed.  While  my  information  and  experience 
corroborate  these  views  to  a  considerable  extent,  still  they  seem  too  strong  for  general 
adoption,  as  even  through  these  depressed  times  any  number  of  farmers  have  found  to 
their  loss,  that  their  leases  bound  them  as  well  as  the  landlord.  It  is  little  use 
binding  a  man  who  has  nothing  to  lose,  but  those  who  have  it  to  lose,  have  in  not  a 
few  cases  been  held  to  their  engagements. 

XXrV . — Con  clusion  . 

111.  A  most  pleasing  feature  connected  with  this  inquiry  was  the  hearty  co-operation 
given  to  it  by  landlords,  factors,  and  farmers  in  every  district  visited,  all  of  whom 
with  few  exceptions  gave  every  possible  assistance  in  their  power.  In  most  localities 
some  well-known  factor,  farmer,  or  merchant  invited  me  to  pass  the  evening  at  his 
house,  to  meet  a  few  of  his  neighbours,  who  were  best  qualified  to  express  an  opinion 
on  the  subjects  under  inquiry.  On  these  occasions  the  subject  was  generally  discussed 
from  every  possible  point  of  view,  as  representatives  of  the  difl^erent  classes  interested 
were  usually  present.  As  showing  the  interest  which  was  taken  in  the  matter  on 
these  occasions,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  it  was  no  unusual  occurrence  for  the  subjects 
of  inquiry  to  be  earnestly  discussed  for  from  five  to  seven  hours  continuously,  after 
which  the  members  of  the  company  had  often  to  drive  from  10  to  15  miles. 

It  would  be  invidious  for  me  to  mention  any  of  the  names  of  the  numerous  gentle- 
men to  whom  I  am  especially  indebted  for  the  assistance  and  hospitality  which  was 
given  to  me  in  this  inquiry,  and  to  one  and  all  I  tender  my  most  sincere  thanks. 

I  have,  &c. 
(Signed)        JOHN  SPEIR, 

Assistant  Commissioner. 
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APPENDIX  I 


Stateicent  showing  in  Pebiods  of  10  Yeabs  the  Area,  Bental  actuallt  Becbited,  Total  Outgoings,  and 
PsB-GEKTAGE,  and  SuMS  AVAiLiCBLE  for  the  Fboprietobs  of  several  Estates  in  the  Ooubtibs  of  Atr,  Wigtown, 
KiBKCUDBRiOHT,  and  DuMfBiES  from  1852  to  1892.  The  Amounts  under  each  head  are  in  nearly  every  case  an 
Atbbagb  of  Thbbe  Teabs.    {8ee  paras.  14-21.) 


Taxes,  New 

Per-centage  of 

Amount 

available  for 

Owner. 

Ymt. 

Area  in  Acres. 

Rental  actually 
Received  in  i. 

Buildings, 
Repairs  and 

Nett  Rental 
available  for 

No.  of  EsUte. 

Management 

Owner. 

£ 

£ 

1852 

88,765 

21,038 

6,076 

711 

14,962 

I. 

1862 

83,105 

24,075 

8,850 

65-3 

15,725 

I. 

1862 

10,000 

16,978 

10,933 

35-6 

6,045 

II. 

1872 

83,105 

28,781 

9.875 

67-4 

19,406 

I. 

1872 

10,000 

21,984 

9,582 

65-5 

14,402 

II. 

1872 

43,000 

89,316 

15,412 

60-8 

28,904 

in. 

1872 

11,000 

14,085 

4,670 

66*8 

9,415 

IV. 

1872 

18,000 

13,683 

3,944 

71-1 

9,788 

V. 

1872 

11,000 

12,937 

2,342 

82-0 

10,595 

VI. 

1372 

6,637 

5,798 

1,173 

79-7 

4,620 

VII. 

1872 

3,846 

3,606 

00 

55*6 

2,006 

vm. 

1872 

3,187 

2,467 

^1^39 

82-2 

2,030 

K. 

184,275 

142,754 

42,600 

70-1 

100,154 

Average. 

1882 

88,795 

33,790 

11,129 

67-6 

22,661 

I. 

1882 

10,000 

22,266 

10,512 

52-8 

11,754 

II. 

1882 

48,000 

41,700 

16,980 

59-8 

24,742 

III. 

1882 

11,000 

12,102 

4,608 

62-0 

7,494 

IV. 

1882 

13,000 

14,629 
11,975 

3,684 

74-8 

10,945 

V. 

1882 

11,000 

4,175 

65-1 

7,800 

VI. 

1882 

6,687 

5,800 

1,178 

79-8 

4,627 

VII. 

1882 

3,846 

3,606 

1,600 

55*6 

2,006 

VUI. 

1882 

8,648 

2,942 

787 

78-2 

2,156 

IX. 

1882 

21,293 

86,119 

11,055 

69-4 

25,064 

X. 

1882 

31,000 

31,190 

10,402 

66-8 

20,788 

XI. 

1882 

16,292 

18,805 

13,407 

28-2 

5,398 

XII. 

1882 

9,000 

9,201 

1,348 

85-3 

7,858 

XIII. 

203,011 

244,187 

90,860 

63-7 

153,277 

Average. 

1892 

88,795 

30,955 

12,460 

59-7 

18,495 

I. 

1892 

10,000 

18,897 

8,185 

55-5 

10,212 

11. 

1892 

43,000 

84,770 

12,363 

64-4 

22,407 

III. 

1892 

11,000 

14,046 

8,972 

36-1 

5,074 

IV. 

1892 

5,000 

6,216 

8,668 

41-0 

2,548 

7f. 

1892 

11,000 

9,114 

1,782 

80-9 

7,882 

1892 

6,687 

4,896 

891 

81-8 

4,006 

VII. 

1892 

3,346 

3,237 

1,600 

50-2 

1,637 

VIIJ. 

1892 

3,648 

2,166 

1,191 

450 

975 

IX. 

1892 

21,293 

80,442 

10,869 

64-8 

19,578 

X. 

1892 

81,000 

24,868 

10,414 

68-0 

14,454 

XI. 

1892 

16,292 

16,345 

12,534 

23-3 

8,811 

XII. 

1892 

9,000 

9,000 

2,189 

75-6 

6,811 

XJII. 

1892 

20,818 

10,928 

3,000 

72-5 

7,928 

XIV. 

1892 

20,000 

19,465 

11,689 

400 

7,776 

XV. 

1892 

8,000 

11,544 

4,811 

58-3 

6,783 

XVI. 

263,338 

246,389 

106,568 

56-7 

139,821 

Average. 

APPENDIX  !!• 


Pbicis  fob  a  Wigtownshibb  Fabx.    (Bee  para.  16.) 


1882  . 

1885  - 
1884.  - 
1886 

1886  - 

1887  - 

1888  . 
1889 

1890  - 

1891  - 


OaU. 


$.  d. 

34    6  ] 

per  boll. 

1882 

33    0 

1883 

34.    6 

1884 

31    0 

1886 

26    6 

1887 

24    6 

1888 

23    0 

1889 

27    6 

1890 

27    0 

28    0 

Wke(U. 


8.     d. 

4    3 

per  bnahel 

4    7 

3    9 

3    2 

3  10 

3    7 

3    9 

3    6 
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Oheeee. 


1882 
1883 
1884 
1886 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 


2011 
533i 

stones  each 

traUs.  milk 

20^  stones  eaoh  ■ 

ss 

ft 

it 

20* 

n 

23 

l» 

m 

y* 

i% 

ft 

m 

>» 

£      8.     d. 

-    16    8    li  per  head. 

.    16    2    3 

-    16  11  llf 

.    U  13    4| 

-    13    3    0 

.    14    3    8 

-    13  17    1 

.    12  16    9 

.    14    0    9i        , 

-    12    2    0 

Sheep. 


1882-83 

Lambs  b 

K)t.at 

22  6 

1883^84 

tf 

>t 

23  6 

1883-84 

?^S 

>f 

440 

1884-66 

207 

1886-86 

»> 

16  6 

1886-87 

It 

20  6 

1887-88 

»» 

19  0 

188&-89 

tt 

21  0 

1889-90 

»» 

22  6 

1890-91 

» 

26  0 

sold  13  Feb. 
tt     15    ., 
„     11  Dec. 
„       4  Feb. 
tt     19    »« 

5  Mar. 
3  Feb. 

»»   *  »» 
yy      4  Mar. 

6  Feb. 


8.  d. 

45  0 
36  0 
600 
30  0 
0 
6 
32  0 
36  0 
38  0 
32  6 


31 


8.d. 

22  6 
11  6 
16  0 
9  6 
13  6 
11  0 

13  0 

14  0 
16  6 

76 


Prioee  of  Baidoon  Oheeee  eime 


1863 
1864 
1866 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
J884 
1886 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 


0 


68    4 


60 

8 

63 

0 

78 

0 

68 

4 

63 

0 

72 

4 

67 

0 

66 

0 

68 

0 

76 

0 

72 

4 

67 

0 

65 

0 

71 

0 

66 

0 

56 

0 

70 

0 

66 

4 

65 

4 

66 

4 

66 

0 

62 

0 

66 

0 

68 

6 

64 

0 

54 

0 

57 

0 

59 

0 

56 

0 

56 

0 

APPENDIX  IIL 


Statbunt  shoifing   the    Chahgss    amongst  the  Tbnantbt  in    the    various    Fabishss    in    the    Machabs 
WiOTOWNSHiBB  and  the  difference  in  the  Valuation  Eoll  from  1877-8  to  1893-4.    (See  para.  40.^ 


of 


Kirhcoufon  Fwrieh, 
Valuation. 


1877^ 
1893-4 


£       8,  d, 

8,707    6  3 

7,917  38  7 

£789    7  8 


Decrease  9  per  cent. 

No.  of  farms  56. 

No.  of  changes  36,  ==  to  per  centage  64*2. 

14  farmers  retired  without  means. 

Fennvaghcum  Parish, 

Valuation  of  Landward  part  of  the  parish. 

d. 


1877-8    - 
1893-4 


£  8. 

-  16,462  8    0 

-  14,078  6  10 

£1,884  2    2 


Decrease  9.8  per  cent. 

Ghanffes  of  tenants  64. 

No.  of  farms  93. 

Showing  changes  =  68  per  cent. 

Wigioton  Parish, 

Landward  Valuation. 

£      8,    d. 
1877-8      -  -  -  6.561  16    9 

1893-4  .  -  5,707  19    2 


£863  17    7 


Decrease  13  per  cent. 

Changes  of  tenants  83. 

No.  of  farms  86. 

Showing  changes  =  38*3  per  cent. 


Kirkimer  Parish, 


Valuation. 


1877-5 
1893-4 


£ 

-  16,086 

-  13,986 


8.    d, 

0    3 
7    1 


£2,149  18    2 


Decrease  13*3  per  cent. 

Changes  of  tenants  18. 

Farms  73. 

Changes  showing  =  24*6  per  cent. 

GUueerton  Parish. 
Valuation. 


1877-8     - 
1893-4 


-  14,274    3    9 
.  12,171    8    2 


£2,102  16 

7 

Decrease  147 

per  cent. 

Changes  of  tenants  20. 

Farms  67. 

Showing  changes  =  36 

per  cent. 

Soihie  Pariih, 

Valuation. 

1877-8 
1893-4 

. 

£ 
.  14,064 
.  12,430 

8,     d. 

4    2 

0  10 

£1,624 

3 

4 

Decrease  11*6  per  cent. 

Changes  of  tenants  20. 

No.  of  farms  42. 

Showin|2:  changes  =  47  per  cent. 
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1877-8 
1893-4 


Moehrwn  P<vr%8h. 

Yaluation. 

£  s,  d. 
.  13,840  18  6 
.  11,475    8    1 


£2.365  10    4 


Decrea&e  17  per  cent. 
Changes  of  tenantiS  30. 
No.  of  farms  111. 
Showing  changes  =  27  per  cent. 


1877-8 
1893-4 


Whithorn  Parith. 

Valuation. 

£  8.   d. 

.  14.656  9  10 

.  12,910  3    9 


£1,746    6    1 


Decrease  11*9  per  cent. 
Changes  of  tenants  34. 
No.  of  farms  89. 
Showing  changes  =  38*2  per  cent. 


APPENDIX  IV. 


Abstract  of  Balai^ce  Subbt.  Atbsiiibe  Mixed  Fabh.    (Para.  32.) 


Eevekub,  May  Slst,  1881. 

Grain  ..'.-- 

Potatoes,  hay,  straw,  and  roots 
Dairy  produce,   stock    discarderl,  land- 
lord's discount,  colliery  damages,  &c. 


Cbop  1880-81. 


£      8. 

348  6 
430  12 
441  13 

d. 
7 
6 
9 

,220  12  10 

ExPEKDnuRE,  May  31st,  1881. 


Sundries,  ironmongery,  dross,  tolls,  &c,  - 
Xjaboar        -  -  .  -  . 

Manures,      railway       carriages,       and 

weighing. 
Feeding  stuffs  and  grinding    - 
Bent,  rates,  and  insurances 
Beplacing  of  stock  and  seeds 
Timber,  tradesmen,  and  threshing 
Excess  of  reyenue  over  expenditure 


£ 

8, 

d. 

19 

7 

6 

186 

5 

7 

175 

3 

0 

60  11 

0 

362 

6 

1 

243 

4 

7 

.60 

2 

6 

123  12 

7 

1,220  12  10 

Chop  1882-83. 


Ebvenub,  May  31st,  1883. 

Grain  -  -  -  -  - 

Potatoes,  hay,  straw,  and  roots 
Dairy  produce,  discarded  stock,  colliery 
damages,  and  discounts. 


£      8.  d, 

397    0  0 

492    0  0 

425  15  3 


1,314  15    3 


ExPEKDiTUBE,  May  31st,  1883. 


Sundries,  ironmongery,  dross,  &o,  • 
Labour        -  -  .  . 

Manures  and  railway  carriages 
Feeding  stuff  and  grinding 
Keplacmg  of  stock  and  seed    - 
Bent,  rates,  and  insurances 
Timber,  tradesmen,  and  threshing  • 
Excess  of  revenue  over  expenditure 


£       8. 

d. 

15  0 

0 

164  0 

0 

151  0 

0 

73  4 

6 

337  14 

2 

362  12 

9 

55  6 

0 

155  17  10 

1,314  15 

3 

Okop  1887-88. 


Bevenue,  May  31st,  1888. 

Grain  -  -  .  -  - 

Potatoes,  hay,  straw,  and  roots 
Dairy  produce,    stock    discarded,  land- 
lord's discount,  and  colliery  damages. 


£  8.  d. 
172  5  I 
398  13  11 
310  15    4 


881  14    4 


ExPBNDiTUBB,  May  31st,  1888. 


Sundries,  ironmongery,  and  dross 
Labour 

Manures  and  railway  carriages 
Feeding  stuffs  and  grinding 
Bent,  rates,  and  insurances 
Beplacing  of  stock  and  seeds 
Timber,  tradesmen,  and  threshing  • 
Excess  of  revenue  over  expenditure 


£ 

8, 

d. 

12 

5 

0 

148 

9 

5 

158  19 

6 

41 

2  10 

344  11 

7 

86 

2 

8 

51 

4 

0 

88  19 

2 

881  14 

4 

Okop  1888-89. 


Bbvbmue,  May  31st,  1889. 

Grain  .  -  -  -  - 

Potatoes,  hay,  straw,  and  roots 
Dairy  produce,   stock   discarded,    land- 
lord's discount,  colliery  damages,  &c.     ! 


£     8. 

201  12 
397  2 
321    1 


8 

7J 

2 


919  16 


ExPEHDiTVBB,  May  31st,  1889. 


Timber,  tradesmen,  and  threshing  - 
Sundries,  ironmongery,  and  dross 
Labour        .... 
Manures  and  railway  carriages 
Feeding  stuffs  and  grinding 
Bent,  rates,  and  insurances 
Beplacing  of  stock  and  seeds 
Excess  of  revenue  over  expenditure 


£ 

«. 

d. 

48 

8 

4 

17 

9  10 

178 

3 

0 

184 

5 

6 

50 

8 

9 

869 

4 

Oi 

51 

5 

6 

70  11 

6 

919  16 

54 

Cbop  1889-90. 


Bevbnxje,  May  31st,  1890. 

Grain  -  .  -  -  - 

Potatoes,  hay,  straw,  roots,  &c. 
Dairy   produce,   stock   discarded,   land- 
lord's discount,  colliery  d::image8,  &c. 


I 


£      8. 

d. 

247  17 

4 

366  10 

7i 

372  16 

2 

987  4 

li 

ExFENDiTUBE,  May  31st,  1890. 


Sundries,  ironmongery,  and  dross 
Labour        -  -  -  - 

Manures  and  railway  carriages 
Feeding  stuffs  and  grinding 
'Rent*  rates,  and  insurances     • 
Beplacing  of  stock  and  seeds 
Timber,  tradesmen,  and  threshing 
Excess  of  revenue  over  expenditure 


£ 

«.  d. 

22  16  4 

176 

9  m 

156  19  11 

73  U  4 

347 

5  7J 

126 

1  10 

69  11  3 

14 

4  11J 

987 

4  li 
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Ceop  1890-91. 


Bevenue,  May  Slat,  1891, 

Grain  -  .  .  .  . 

Potatoes,  hay,  straw,  and  roots 
Dairy   produce,   stock   discarded,    land- 
lord's discount,  colliery  damages,  &c.(l.) 


271  18  1 
317  13  6 
512    0    0 


1,101  11    7 


ExPEKDifuBE,  May  31st,  1891. 


Sundries,  ironmongery,  and  dross  - 
Labour         -  -  - 

Manures  and  railway  carriages    - 
Feeding  stuffs  and  grinding     - 
Kent,  rates,  and  insurances 
Beplacing  of  stock  and  seeds   - 
Timber,  tradesmen,  and  threshing  - 
Excess  of  revenue  over  expenditure 


£  «. 

d. 

22  11  11 

176  7 

8 

137  14 

8 

86  10 

6 

360  7 

m 

201  1 

8 

54  8. 

6 

72  8 

^ 

1,101  11 

7 

Chop  1891-92. 


Bbvbntje,  May  31st,  1892. 

Grain  -  - 

Potatoes,  hay,  straw,  and  roots 
Dairy   produce,   stock   discarded,   land- 
lord's discount,  colliery  damages,  &c. 


£  «.  d, 

177  8  9 

420  8  3 

633  6  4 


1,231    3    4 


ExPEKDiTUBE,  May  31st,  1892. 


Sundries,  ironmongery,  and  dross    • 
Labour        -  -  -  . 

Manures  and  railway  carriages 
Feeding  stuffs  and  grinding 
Rents,  rates,  and  insurances    - 
Beplacing  of  stock  and  seeds 
Timber,  tradesmen,  and  threshing  - 
Excess  of  revenue  over  expenditure 


£  9. 

d. 

25  16 

2 

175  15 

5 

167  19 

0 

129  19 

4 

364  10 

9 

272  10 

1 

£0  6 

6 

69  11 

1 

1,231  3 

4 

Chop  1892-93,  or  ten  years  later. 


Bevbnue,  May  Slst,  1893. 


Grain  .  -  -  . 

Potatoes,  hay,  straw,  and  roots 
Dairy    produce,    discarded    stock, 

counts  and  colliery  damages. 
Excess  of  expenditure  over  revenue 


dis- 


£  8, 

177  0 
336  18 
641  14 

d, 
8 
4 
3i 

18  5 

2 

1,173  18 

5J 

ExPBNDiTUEE,  May  31st,  1893. 


Sundries,  ironmongery,  dross,  &c.   - 
Labour        -  .  .  - 

Manures  and  railway  carriages 
Feeding  stuffs  and  grinding 
Beplacing  of  stock  and  seeds    • 
Bent,  rates,  and  insurances 
Timber,  tradesmen,  and  threshing  • 


£ 

8. 

d. 

16 

5 

1 

197 

5 

8 

153 

3 

8 

70 

1 

3 

341 

6 

0 

357 

0 

U 

28 

16 

8 

1,173  18    5J 


Notes. 


1.  During  the  above  period  the  dairy  here  has  been  increased  from  16  cows  to  25. 

2.  The  large  falling  off  in  grain  returns  may  be  partly  accounted  for  in  the  fact  that  during  the  past  two 
seasons  wheat  has  been  largely  used  for  feeding  purposes. 

3.  No  produce  that  is  consumed  on  the  farm  appears  in  the  sales. 

4.  The  above  detailed  statements  refer  strictly  to  the  farm,  as  distinguished  from  my  domestic  or  household 
expenses — the  latter  are  kept  entirely  separate. 


APPENDIX  V. 


Balance  Sheet  of  an  Aybshire  Farm. 
Average  of  three  Years  from  1878  till  1881.     (Para.  32.) 


Beoeivsd  for 

Stock :  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  pigs 
Crop :  cereals,  hay,  and  green  crops 
Dairy  produce        -  -  - 


£  8, 
376  9 
363  11 
420    8 


1,160    9    4 


Paid  for 

Bent  and  taxes,  <&c. 

Manure        -  -  . 

Stock :  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  pigs 

Feeding  stuffs        ... 

Tradesmen's  accounts 

Labour        -  -  -  . 

Coals,  Ac.    ... 

Miscellaneous  expenses     - 

Balance 


£  8. 

d. 

382  15 

4 

82  13 

6 

138  6 

0 

192  11 

6 

64  15 

1 

121  4 

2 

8  8 

0 

14Q  4 

3 

20  11 

6 

1,150  .  9 

4 

Average  of  three  Years  from  1890  till  1893. 


Beceived  for 

Stock :  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  and  pigs 
Crop :  cereals,  hay,  and  green  crops 
Dairy  produce        -  -  - 

Balance 


£  8, 

d. 

206  17 

3 

301  15 

2 

525  0 

0 

4  12 

3 

038  4 

8 

Paid  for 


Bents,  taxes,  &c.    - 

Manures 

Stock :  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  pigs 

Feeding  stuffs        ... 

Tradesmen's  accounts       ... 

Labour        .... 

Coals,  Ac.     - 

Miscellaneous  expenses 


£  «. 

d. 

297  11 

4 

72  8 

6 

12t5  6 

0 

176  14 

3 

74  8 

2 

112  12 

2 

7  1 

0 

171  8 

3 

1,038  4 

8 

No  interest  is  charged  on  the  capital  invested ;  all  the  family,  which  is  small,  are  working  on  the  farm,  while 
the  farm  is  one  of  the  best  managed  in  the  district.  The  personal  expenses  of  the  family  are  drawn  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  farm,  and  are  not  included  in  the  receipts. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION   ON  AGRICULTURE: 


APPENDIX  VI. 


Balance  Sheet  of  a  Kibecudbbightshibx  Fa&k.    (Para.  32.) 
Abbtbact  of  Fabm  AoGOUivTS,  Yeab  ending  80th  Jnne  1889. 


Becbipts. 
£ 


Sales  of  prodnce,  oatmeal 
„        ,,  oats 

„        ,,  potatoes 

„        ,,  straw 


8,  d, 

27    0  4 

623    5  0 

}ll8  18  8 

0  17  6 


Valne  of  rye  grass  grown    -     146    4    0 

Transfer  from  cattle  acconnt  1,454  10  11 

„        sheep        „       1,597  11    0 

„        horse        „  70    0    0 


Cartages  of  manures,  cakes,  129  17  0 

and  seeds. 

Keep  of  Premium  horse       -  33  0  0 

Wages  of  dressing  seed        -  20    0  0 

Bents   of  grass  fields    sub-  20  0  0 

let. 

Wool  sales    -           -           -  350  17  11 

Misoellaneons  receipts          -  8  9  1 


Stocks  of  oats,  bay,  &c.       -  321    6    0 

Stock  of  pigs             -           -  15  14    3 

Sale  of  tnmips  -           -        -  6    9    3 

Prizes           -            -           -  27    0    0 

Unexpired    value    of    grass  20    0    0 

parks.  ■■ 


Balance  brought  down 
wool  clip  imder- estimated  - 


770    1    6 


3,268    5  11 


562    4    0 


390    9    6 


4,991 

0  11 

£    $.    d. 

676  19  8} 

25  9  10 

702 

9  6| 

Exfendituee. 
£ 


Wages 

Manures  -  .         • 

Feeding  stuffs 

Seeds  *  •  . 

Keep  of  sheep  on  turnips 


Bents  and  grass  parks 
Insurances,  taxes,  Ao.  - 
Tradesmen's    accounts,    in- 
cluding  carriages,    coals, 
veterinary,  &c. 
Exhibition  fees 
Oats  in  stock  and  purchases 
Pigs  in  stock  and  purchases 
Miscellaneous  expenses,  in- 
cluding horse  services. 


8,    a 

672    2    5 

389  15    0 

1,080    4    7 

59  17  10 

306    1    7 


1,068  14  0 
68  19  5i 
327  13  10 

20  14  3 

281  9  5 

16  7  0 

22  1  10 

Balance  in  favour 


By  net  Balance  in  favour  • 


£ 


2,508    1    5 


1,805  19    9i 


676  19 

B\ 

4,991 

Oil 

£ 
702 

«. 
9 

d. 
6i 

702 

9 

H 

Balance  Sheet  of  a  Kibkcudbbightshibb  Fabm. 
Abstbagt  of  Fabm  Aooouets,  Yeab  ending  30th  June  1893. 


Beoeifis. 


Sales  of  produce,  oatmeal 
„  oats  - 

„  potatoes 

„  dung 

,,  straw 


Value     of     rye-grass    seed 

grown. 
Transfer  from  cattle  account 

„        sheep        ,. 
Cartages  of  manures,  cakes, 

<fec. 
Keep  of  Premium  horse 
Wages,  dressing  seed  • 
Bents  of  grass   fields  sub- 
let. 
Wool  sales 

Miscellaneous  receipts 
Stock  of  oats,  hay,  &c. 
Prizes  for  stock  exhibited 
Unexpired   value   of   grass 

parKS. 
Deficit  Balance    - 


To  net  deficit  Balance 


£        8. 

19  7 

896  2 

87  1 

18  13 
1  1 

19  11 

d. 
3 
4 

2 

0 
0 
9 

£      s. 
1.041  16 

d 
6 

81  4 

0 

1,149  16 

1,165  16 

108  18 

2 
8 
9 

33  0 
20  0 
19  0 

0 
0 
0 

276  18 

5  19 

392  1 

38  10 

100  0 

4 
6 
7 
0 
0 

3,391  6 
263  9 

0 
0 

- 

* 

4.696  10 

6 

' 

£        8, 

257  9 

d. 
5 

259  7 

5 

EXPEMDITITBB. 


Wages  -  -  . 

Manures 
Feeding  stufils 
Seeds  -  -  -  • 

Keep  of  sheep  on  turnips    - 
Bents  and  grass  parks 
Insurances,  taxes,  &c,  - 
Tradesmen's  account,  includ- 
ing      carriages,       coals, 
veterinary,  Ac. 
Exhibition  fees 
Oats  in  stock  and  purchases 
Miecellaneous  expenses,  in- 
cluding horse  service. 
Deficit  from  horse  account  • 


£      8.  d. 

704  17  5 

383  19  3 

1,093  11  8 

62    5  5 

324    3  8 

1,068   4  3 

65    3  3 

378  14  11 


11  18  10 


589  10 
4    6 


9  15    0 


By  Balance  brought  down 
,,  wool  clip  under-estimated 


£      8.   d. 


4,626  10    6 


4,696  10 

6 

£      8. 

263  9 
4  1 

d. 
0 

7 

259  7 

5 
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APPENDIX  VII. 


AisiBAOT  ahowing  the  NvitBsa  of  Fabxs  in  Upper  Niths]>aj.k  and  the  Nuiau  of  Tnuiris  ohftnged  in  the 
different  Faushbs  and  Bstatbs  tram  Whitsuntide  1880,  to  Whitsuntide  1894.    {See  para.  42.) 


PixnH. 

Parms. 

Pirrt  Change. 

Second  Change. 

Total  Change. 

Death. 

Rent. 

Bankrupt. 

Other  GauBee. 

Olotelmni  - 

No. 
45 

No. 
80 

Per 

cent. 

46 

Per 
No.       cent. 
10          60 

No. 
80 

Ver 

cent. 
72 

No. 
6 

Per 

cent. 

80 

No. 
18 

Per 
cent. 

40 

1 

No. 

4 

Per 

cent 

18 

1 

No. 
6 

Per 

cent. 

80 

Keb       .      .      - 

S6 

17 

40 

7           41 

1 

24 

68 

1 

- 

- 

- 

12 

— 

11 

— 

Tjraoti 

81 

8 

88 

4 

60 

18 

67 

- 

- 

6 

- 

- 

2 

- 

Pmpont- 

88 

17 

78 

7. 

41 

24 

104 

8 

- 

- 

- 

11 

- 

U 

- 

Morton      • 

80 

6 

80 

8 

88 

8 

40 

2 

- 

8 

- 

- 

2 

- 

DoRiidMr    .      - 

80 

18 

60 

- 

- 

18 

00 

- 

- 

9 

— 

- 

3 

— 

tf^^w^|wliiLy     . 

48 

81 

78 

11 

86 

41 

96 

7 

- 

16 

- 

- 

15 

- 

K,iWr^^^^Ti^^ 

80 

14 

48 

1 

7 

16 

60 

1 

- 

10 

- 

2 

— 

2 

- 

Totel    .      • 

846 

181 

88 

41 

51 

178 

70 

19 

11 

66 

81 

46 

26 

62 

80 

B8TATB. 

Buooleaoh  • 

161 

84 

61 

88 

14 

107 

66 

11 

10 

48 

40 

27 

26 

27 

26 

Olowbnm      - 

89 

14 

48 

8 

10 

17' 

68 

4 

- 

9 

- 

2 

— 

- 

Bteokwood- 

181 

1 

18 

8 

86 

8 

— 

- 

- 

— 

- 

— 

— 

Bttjurs-      -      - 

68 

8 

87 

8 

100 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

3 

- 

Waterdda  - 

66 

4 

66 

8 

188 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

- 

6 

- 

88 

- 

- 

- 

88 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

— 

2 

— 

BUiodk 

00 

8 

40 

6 

100 

— 

- 

8 

- 

2 

— 

- 

— 

WoodUmdf    •       - 

100 

— 

- 

4 

100 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

— 

2 

— 

TAWT^hftll 

76 

1 

86 

4 

100 

- 

.- 

1 

- 

2 

- 

1 

— 

OiAwforclton  - 

60 

- 

- 

- 

60 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Btroguhfto  - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

100 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

100 

- 

- 

— 

100 

— 

— 

- 

- 

— 

- 

1 

- 

No  change. 

Tloon 

Do. 

Greimaa 

100 

- 

- 

- 

100 

- 

— 

- 

- 

— 

- 

1 

- 

Dalwhttt     - 

100 

1 

100 

2 

200 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

100 

- 

- 

- 

100 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 



Sanquhar  Burgh  - 

100 

- 

- 

- 

100 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

Pennyland     - 

100 

- 

- 

- 

100 

- 

— 

- 

- 

— 

— 

1 

- 

Baefield      . 

100 

— 

— 

— 

100 

1 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

- 

~ 

NithBide        •       - 

100 

8 

800 

8 

800 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 

— 

Cnnningholm 

100 

1 

100 

8 

800 

— 

- 

— 

- 

1 

— 

1 

- 

Total    .       . 

845 

181 

68 

41 

16 

172 

70 

19 

11 

66 

81 

46 

26 

68 

SO 

J)  2 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  AGRICULTURE: 


APPENDIX   IX. 


Example  of  Compensation  givon  by  Private 
AoREEMENT.     {See  paras.  50  and  56.) 

(1.) — Lime  applied  to  lands. — Eight-tenths  of  cost  after 
first  crop,  five-tenths  after  second  crop,  three -tenths 
after  third  crop,  and  one-tenth  after  fourth  crop. 
Ezhansted  fifth  year. 

(2.) — Orushed  Bones,  Bone  Meal,  or  Bone  Duet,  and 
Farmyard  Manure  purchased  by  tenant. — One-half  of 
cost  after  first  crop,  and  one-fourth  of  cost  after  second 
crop.    Exhausted  third  year. 

(Z.) —Dissolved  Bones,  Bone  Phosphate,  Pwre  Guano, 
Foliee  Manmre,  and  other  Artificial  ManvrBs. — Exhausted 
by  first  crop — ^no  compensation. 

(4.) — Feeding  Stuffs. — For  linseed,  cotton,  and  rape 
cakes,  or  other  purchased  substances  or  stuffs  of  equal 
manurial  value,  consumed  on  the  farm  by  cattle,  and 
by  sheep,  if  the  latter  are  kept  with  permission  of  the 
proprietor,  during  the  last  year  of  the  lease — one-third 
of  the  value  thereof. 

Olauss  specifying  Compensation  to  be  allowed  under 

AORIOULTTJBAL  HOLDINGS  (SCOTLAND)  ACT,  1883. 

(1.)— JHww  applied  to  land.— Eight-tenths  of  cost  after 
first  crop  has  been  taken ;  five-tenths  after  second 
crop;  three-tenths  after  third  crop;  and  one-tenth 
after  fourth  crop. 

(2.)— 'Crushed  Bones,  Bone  Bust,  Police  Manure,  and 
other  Manures  of  equivalent  value.— One  half  of  cost 


where  one  crop  has  been  taken,  and  one-fourth  where 
two  crops  have  been  taken. 

(3.) — Dissolved  Bones,  Bone  Phosphate,  and  Ouano.^ 
One-fourth  after  first  crop  has  been  taken. 

(4.)— Feeding  Stuffs. —For  linseed,  cotton  cakes,  or 
other  substances  of  equal  manurial  value  which  have 
been  consumed  on  the  farm  by  cattle  or  sheep  dnrinff 
the  last  year  of  the  lease,  one-third  of  the  value  BhaU 
be  paid,  provided  the  quantity  shall  not  exceed  the 
average  of  the  preceding  three  years. 

Notes. — (1.)  Vouchers  in  all  cases  to  be  produced, 
and  also  an  analysis  by  a  competent  analytical  chemist 
if  required. 

(2.)  In  sases  of  arbitration,  the  arbiters  to  be  entitled, 
in  fixing  the  compensation  to  make  such  deductions  as 
they  thmk  fit,  if,  in  their  opinion,  the  manurial  valne 
of  the  substances  has  been  reduced  through  the  tenant's 
fault  or  negligence ;  or  if  through  his  »ult  or  negli- 
gence, the  Land  is  in  such  a  state  of  cultivation  as  to 
prevent  the  substances  having  their  proper  beneficial 
efi<ect  on  the  soil. 

(3.)  No  allowance  to  be  made  to  the  tenant  for  the 
cartage  of  lime,  manure,  or  feeding  stuffs,  or  for  the 
cost  of  applying  the  manure  to  the  Etnd. 

(4.)  No  compensation  to  be  allowed  for  nitrate  of 
soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  or  other  such  stimulating 
manures,  these  being  held  to  be  exhausted  in  the  year 
they  are  applied. 


APPENDIX  X 


Expense  of  Dkainino  and  Clearing  a  Field  containing  8  or  9  acres  Scotch  as  set  forth  by  B.  S.  Boutlbdob,  Old 

Mill,  Portwilliam.     {See  para.  59.) 


Expense  incurred  at  5  per  cent,  interest. 
Drainage. 


Cutting  707  roods  at  Is.  3(2.  per  rood 
Filling        do.        at  2d.  per  rood    - 
Laying  tiles  (by  the  day) 
Tile  account  per  receipt 


£   s.    d. 

-  44    3    9 

-  6  17  10 

-  3    8    0 

-  28    7    2i 

£81  16    9i 


Proprietor's 
share. 

Tenant's 
share. 

DtK.8.             ^     , 

Building  :— 

'  83  roods  at  3^.  ^d.  per 

rood            -            -    5     7 
85i  roods  at  8«.  SJ.  per 

rood       -        -        -    5  15 
6i  roods  at    3«.   per 
rood           -           -    0  19 

d. 
8 

6 

£    «.    (f. 

4    0    5J 
2  17     8J 
0    9    9 

£    *.    rf. 

1  6     9f 

2  17  8i 
0    9     9 

£12     2 

li 

7     7  10^ 

4  14     3 

Expense  incurred  by  the  tenant. 


Filling  33}  roods  of  ditch  bank  at  Is.  Zd.  per 
rood  .  -  -  -  - 

Lifting  stones  out  the  above  ditch  and  pack- 
ing them  into  drains  -  -  -    10 


£   s.    d. 
2  11  10 
1    0 


Lifting  stuff*  from  drains  (not  necessary) 
when  stones  were  put  in  and  used  to  fill 
stone  holes  and  deepen  stony  places 

Men  and  horses  four  days  at  30s.  per  day 
taking  large  stones  out  of  ditch    - 

Cartage  of  material  to  roadside  dyke 

„  ,,  new  dyke,   vide  the 

stones  in  both  cases  were  nearly  all  taken 
out  of  land  and  the  sums  include  raising 
the  stones  -  -  -  .  . 

Extra  stuff  carted  into  field 

Trenching  33  roods  of  old  dyke  butt   - 

Making  new  watering  hole   ... 

Extra  expenses  on  drains  with  frost     - 

Share  of  building  33  roods  of  dyke  - 

»»  it        35}  „  -        - 


2  18  11 


6    0 

0 

6  12 

0 

14    4 

0 

2    0 

0 

3    7 

0 

1    0 

0 

0  18 

0 

1    6 

n 

2  17 

8t 

£53  17 
0    9 


Share  of  building  6}  roods  of  dyke  - 
Cartage  of  26,390  tiles  and  soles  at  If.  per 
100  -  .  -  .    13    3    0 


£67  10    0 


£   s.  d. 

Showing— 

That  landlord  spent  gratis  -  -      7  7  10} 

That  landlord  spent  and  charged  5  per 

cent,  interest  from  tenant  .  •    81  16  9} 

That  tenant  spent  out  of  his  own  pocket  -    67  10  0 

£156  U  8 
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APPENDIX  XI. 


A  feW  ExraACTS  of  fiESTAiGrrns  Clausbs  from  Oubbent  Liases.    (See  paras.  5o  ^^^  ^O 


Noiiod  to 
qoit. 


Drainage. 


Notice  to 

remove 

diapenaed 


■pel 

ith. 


Statement 
to  claim  to 
belodced 
annnallj. 


70  yards  of 
manure  per 
acre. 


Extra  im- 
provements 
to  bede- 
uucfced  from 
compen- 
sation. 


And  it  is  hereby  farther  declared,  that  notices  in 
terms  of  section  fonr  of  the  Agricoltoral  Holdings  Act 
(1883)  are  hereby  expressly  dispensed  with,  and  de- 
clared to  be  of  no  force  or  effect  as  between  the  parties 
hereto,  thronghont  the  currency  of  this  lease,  and  in 
lien  of  the  provisions  of  the  said  Act  and  section,  it  is 
hereby  agreed  that  no  drainage,  except  what  is  herein 
specially  stipulated  to  be  executed,  shall  throuf^hout 
the  currency  of  this  lease  be  undertaken  by  the  tenant 
or  his  foresttids  without  the  consent  in  writing  of  the 
proprietor  and  upon  such  terms  as  may  bo  agreed  on 
between  the  parties  when  such  consent  is  given. 

And  it  is  hereby  expressly  and  without  prejudice  to 
the  foresaid  obligation  to  remove  without  notice  or 
warning  declared,  that  notices  under  section  28  of 
the  said  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  1883,  are  hereby 
dispensed  with  under  this  lease,  and  neither  party 
hereto  shall  be  entitled  to  found  to  any  effect  upon  the 
failure  of  the  other  to  give  the  notice  required  by  the 
said  Act  and  section. 

At  each  term  of  Whitsunday  or  Martinmas,  during  the 
lease,  to  lodge  with  the  proprietor  for  the  time  being, 
or  his  factor,  a  statement  of  any  such  improvements  for 
which  he  means  to  claim  compensation. 

Duplicates  from  the  book  of  0.  N.  Johnston,  M.A., 
advocate,  showing  how  to  evade  the  Act. 

And  the  lessee  shall  in  each  year  thoroughly  work 
and  clean  the  whole  fallow  and  green  crop  lanas,  and 
shall  manure  the  same,  with  solid,  good  and  well  pre- 
pared farmyard,  or  town's  dans  at  the  following  rates 
per  imperial  acre.  Land  for  t£e  potato  crop,  with  at 
least  70  cubic  yards ;  land  for  turnip  and  other  green 
crops,  not  potatoes,  with  at  least  65  cubic  yards. 

And  no  payment  shall  be  made  for  any  grass  seeds, 
nor  for  any  unexhausted  manures,  excepting  any  such 
as  should  have  been  applied  in  excess  of  what  is 
stipulated  above. 

It  is  hereby  specially  provided  that  should  the  lessor 
at  any  time  during  the  currency  of  this  lease  expend 
on  improvements  of  repairs  a  further  sum  than  that 
agreed  on    ...    it  snail  form  a  counter-claim  and 


deduction  from  any  compensation  claimed  and  awarded 
to  the  tenant  in-  virtue  of  the  Agricultural  Holdings 
Act,  1883. 

There  are  reserved  to  the  proprietor  and  those  whom   Game, 
he  may  appoint,  the  fishings,  game,  deer,  wild  fowl, 
hares,  and  rabbits  on  the  subjects  let. 

The  tenant  shall  pay  the  insurance  premium,  under  Insu-nce 
a  policy  of  insurance  against  fire,  to  be  effected  in  the  Jjjjj^ 
name  of  the  proprietor  over  the  several  buildings  on 
the  farm  for  such  sum  as  the  proprietor  may  think 
necessary. 

The  tenant  shall  not  keep  any  more  dogs  than  are    jy^^ 
necessary  for  farm  purposes. 

The  tenant  shall  be  bound  to  protect  the  woods  and   -woods, 
plantations  on  his  farm,  and  maintain  the  fences  thereof 
as  far  as  they  are  on  or  march  with  his  farm,  and  for 
each  time  any  of  his  cattle  or  stock  are  found  in  such 
plantations  he  shall  pay  11.  sterling  per  head. 

The  tenant  shall  not  be  at  liberty  without  special  Cottages, 
leave  in  writing  to  erect  any  additional  cottage  or 
dwelling-house  on  his  farm. 

The  tenant  shall  cart  all  material  for  erecting  houses  OartaM  ot 

and    fences,    or    making   roads,    or   connected   with  ^"j^*^ 

drainage  or  other  improvements  on  the  farm,  free  of  J^m^* 

charge.  ^Us. 

All  weeds  on  pasture  land  or  waste  places  .  •  . 
are  to  be  cut  twice  a  year  and  oftener  if  required,  and 
no  weeds  or  cleanings  are  to  be  burned,  but  the  same 
to  be  gathered  carefully  and  made  into  compost  with 
dung  or  lime. 

The  tenant  binds  himself  not  to  apply  to  the  farm  yitni^  of 
during  the  last  year  of  his  possession  hereunder,  any  soda, 
nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  or  other  stimulating 


Weeds  to  be 
into 


No  counter-claim  in  respect  of  a  deterioration  or  Counter- 
breach  of  covenant  shall  be  barred  in  respect  such  claim, 
breach  of  covenant  or  deterioration  occurred  more  than 
four  years  before  the  determination  of  the  tenancy. 


APPENDIX  XIL 


TuBBBCOLOSis.    (See  para.  71.) 


T&Tmov  by  the  Members  of  the  Atrshibe  Butchers' 

SOCIETT. 

To  John  Speir,  Esq., 
Newton. 

The  members  of  the  Ayrshire  Butchers*  Society  are 
almost  all  retail  butchers  in  Avr  and  throughout  the 
countvof  Ayrshire  and  almost  all  of  them  keep  nothing 
for  sale  but  the  best  class  of  beef  and  mutton. 

In  the  course  of  a  year  the  Society  had  to  deal  with 
about  16  cases  of  animals  condemned  and  the  carcases 
confiscated  by  the  authorities  through  their  being 
infected  by  tuberculosis. 

The  cattle  condemned  were  nearly  all  cattle  of  the 
best  class,  and  none  of  them  over  five  years  of  aee,  and 
bought  at  a  public  sale  at  prices  ranging  from  9/7 to  20^. 
sterling.  Some  of  them  were  of  the  Ayrshire  breed,  and 
others  by  a  Shorthorn  bull  and  an  Ayrshire  cow. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  detect  the  presence  of  this 
disease  in  animals  of  this  class  when  they  are  alive,  it 
is  considered  a  great  grievance  and  hardship  that 
fleshers,  after  they  have  bought  their  cattle  in  good 
flftith  and  at  a  fair  price,  should  be  compelled  to  bear 
the  entire  loss  when  said  cattle  are  condemned  and 
confiscated.    The  Society  would  therefore  humbly  urge 

U    86898. 


upon  you  the  necessity  of  this  disease  (tuberculosis) 
being  scheduled  as  a  contagious  disease,  the  same  as 
pleuro-pneumonia,&c.,  and  compensation  given  where 
there  is  loss  sustained. 

(Signed)        John  Frew,  President. 

Thomas  McBurnie,  Secretary. 
Ayr,  9  Newmarket  St., 
Hay  1894 

To  the  AssistAKT  Botal  Commissioner  on  Aoeiculture, 
John  Speir,  Esq.,  Newton,  from  the  Atrshire 
Butchers*  Sooiett. 

In  addition  to  my  previous  report,  I  heg  to  state  that 
as  near  as  we  can  calculate  the  percentage  of  animals 
infected  with  tuberculosis  (slightly  or  biSlyj  is  some- 
where about  12  or  14  per  cent,  of  the  class  of  cattle 
killed  by  the  members  of  the  Society.  The  cattle 
killed  in  Ayr  slaughter-house  by  non-members  oi  by 
any  party  whatever,  will  be  more  tban  double  the 
figures  quoted.  I  may -state  that  the  Society  does  not 
consider  the  claims  of  any  cattle  infected  and  con- 
demned unless  they  are  bought  at  a  cost  of  not  less  than 
9L  per  head,  and  not  more  than  five  years  of  age. 

(Signed)        John  Frew,  President, 
Ayr,  Ayrshire  Batchera'  Society. 

May,  1894. 
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BOTAL  OOMMISSION  OK   AQRIOULTITBS  : 


APPENDIX  XIII. 


Bkusn  showing  the  P^boohjal  Bitbs  per  £  of  Net  Bbntal  in  each  Pabisu  for  Year  ending  14th  May 

(See  para.  80.) 


Cotiiity. 


Name  of  Pariih. 


Pafoohial  Bates  per  £  of  Net  Rental. 


Poor  Law. 


Ownert. 


Bduoation. 


Ocoapiers.    Owners.    OccupierB. 


Other  Bates. 


Owners. 


Total  of  preoediof 

Bates  Der£  of 

NetRentaL 


Oomipiers.     Owners.    OccupierB. 


Atb 


DUHFBIKft 


-    t 


Ardrossan  (C.) 

Auchinleck  (C.) 

Ayr  (C.) 

Balantrae 

Barr 

Beith  (C.)      - 

Colmonell 

Coylton  -        -        - 

Craigie    - 

Cumnock,  New  (C.) 

Cnranock,  Old  (C.) 

Dailly     - 

Dalmellington 

Dairy  (C.) 

Dalrymple 

Dreghorn 

Daiidonald     - 

Dimlop  (C.) 

Fenwick 

Qolston  -  -  - 

Ginan  (C.)    - 

Irvine  (C.) 

Kilbimie  (C.) 

Kilbride,  West  (C.) 

Kilmarnock  (C.)     - 

Kiimaurs 

Kilwinning  (C.) 

KirkmichMl 

Kirkoswald    -        -        - 

Larg«  (C.) 

Iiondou  -        -        -        - 

Mauchliue  (C.)   - 

Maybole  (C.) 

Monkton 

Mairki|-k         -        -        - 

Newton-upou-Ayr  (Parish 

wholly  Bargal). 
Ochiltree  (C.)     - 
Biccarton       -        -        - 
St.  Quivox 
Som  (C.) 
Stair 

Stevenson       -        -        - 
Stewarton  (C.)    - 
Straiton-        -        -        - 
Symington 
Tarbolton 

Average 

Highest 
Lowest  - 


Applegarth    - 

Caerlaverock 

Canonbie 

Closebam 

Cummertreefi  - 

Dalton    - 

Domock 

Dryfestiale 

Dumfries 

Dunscore 

Dunisdeer 

Eskdalemuir  (RtJ.) 

Ewes      - 

Glencaim 

Graitney 

Half  Morton 

Hoddaw 

Holywood 

Hutton  -        -        - 

Johnstone 

Keir       - 

Kiroonnell 

Kirkmahoe    - 

Kirkmichael 

Kirkpatrick  Fleming 

Kirkpatrick  Joxta  - 


4- 


1 
4 

4 
3 
2 
4 

3 
2 


I 


7 
2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

6J 

3 


d. 

H 

2 

4 

H 

4 


H 

3 
2 
3 
2 

^! 
Si 

21 
21 
If 

H 

8 
4 
8 
3 


d, 

2 

4 
2j 


2 

2 

1 
4 

H 

3 
4 

H 


4 

il 

3 

4 

3 
2 
3 
2 

»J 

2: 

2: 

1^ 

3 

3" 

4 

3 

3 

3 
3 

% 

3 

2 
2 
2 
2 

1 
4 

2* 
3 
4 
2J 


2-93 


8-25 
I- 


2-93 


8*75 
1- 


2 


i 

3 

H 
3 
3 
3 

'4I 

'a 

2 
8 
8i 

4 

4t 
3 

2| 


'4 


■Ar 


4 

i 

i 

i 

f 

't 

i 

i 

f 

+ 

♦ 

i 

i 

* 

J    I 


i  I  i 


•27 


1-05 


1-05 


7-2 


7-2 


i 

1 

i 
i 


^OTB. (C.)  Parishes  where  there  is  a  classification  of  occupants  under  section  36  of  the  Poor  Law  Act.    (E.IJ.)  Farisbet 

-here  the  assessment  is  levied  according  to  *'  established  usage." 
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County. 


Ddmfribs — cont. 


KlBKOUDBJUOHT 


Wigtown 


Name  of  Phrub. 


Poor  Law. 


Parochial  Batee  per  £  of  Net  Bental. 

Education.  ,         Other  Batee. 


Owners.    Occupiers.     Owners.    Occupiers. 


Langholm 
Lochmaben    - 
Middlebie 
Moffat   • 
Morton    - 
Mousewaid     • 
Penpont  - 
Kuthwell 
8t  Mungo 
Sanquhar 
Tinwald  - 
Tortliorwald  - 
Tundergarth 
Tynron  - 
Wamphray 
Westerkirk     - 

Average 

Highest 
Lowest 


Anwoth  - 

Balmaclellan  - 

Balmaghie 

Borgoe  -        -        - 

Buittlo     - 

Carsphairn     - 

Colvend  - 

Crossmichael  - 

Dairy      - 

Girthon  -        -        - 

Kells 

Kelton  (B.U.) 

Rirkbean 

Kirkcudbright  (C.) 

Kirkgunseon 

Kirkmabreck  - 

Kirkpatriok,  Durham 

Kirkpatrick,  Irongray 

Lochrutton     - 

Minnigaff 

New  Abbey    - 

Parton     - 

Renick  - 

Tenegles  - 

Tougland 

Troqueer  (E.U.)  - 

Twynholm 

Urr  (E.U.) 

Average 

Highest      - 
Lowest  - 


Glasserton 

Inch       -        -        -        - 

Kirkcolm 

Kirkinner       - 

Kirkmaidon 

Kirkowen        -       -        - 

Leswalt  -  -  - 

New  Luce      -        -        - 

Old  Luce 

Mochrum       -        -        - 

Penninghame  (C.) 

Portpatrick     - 

Sorley  (C.) 

Stonekirk        ... 

Stranraer  (Parish  wholly 

Bargal)  (C). 
Whithorn 
Wigtown  (C.) 


Average 

Highest 
Lowest  - 


3-4 


8-5 
1- 


6 
3 

Si 
3 

H 

if 


2 

H 
1- 

6: 


4 

H 

1* 

2J 
2 

ll 
2I 

5| 

5i 


3-3 


6-75 
1-5 


3 

4 

3 

7 
6 

3 
5 

4^ 

3| 

6 

9 


5-3 


3-4 


8-5 
1- 


3-3 


6-75 
1-5 


8 

4\ 
4I 
3| 

3* 

7 

6 

4i 

3 

5 

4i 

st 

6 
9 


5-2 


31 


5-6 
9- 


t 


1 

3' 

3 

3 

3 

2; 

2< 

»M 

2: 
2 

2| 
2 

I 
5f 


2-9 


5*25 
1- 


3 
3 

H 
3 

H 

4 

2i 

8 

4 

2 

4i 

2i 

3J 

5 

34. 


3-5 


5-5 
2- 


Owners.    Occupiers. 


31 


5-5 
2- 


2-9 


5*25 

1- 


3 
3 

84 
3 

5i 


4 

8 

4 
2 

8 


3-5 


5-5 
2- 


4 

4 


1'25 


i 


u 


1-25 


Total  of  preceding 

Bates  per  £  of 

Net  Bental. 


Owners. 


d, 
10} 
1 

5i 

9 
6 
5 

H 


8 
4 
3 
6i 


6-7 


11-5 


Occupiers. 

d. 
lOi 
10} 

5} 

9 
6 
5 


•12 


•25 


•12 


•25 


1-26 


1-25 


6-4 


9-25 
3- 


6 
7| 

I 

10 

It 

9 

7i 

ISf 

6 

U 


188 

6- 


71 
8 

.ti 

8 

4 
8 


6-7 


11-5 
3- 


H 


6 
3 
8^ 

I! 

6 

H 

5 
6 
5 


6-4 


9-25 
3- 


6 

7* 
8" 

lol 
10 

It 

9 

n 

13t 
6 

H 

14 

H 
11* 


13- 
6- 


NoTS. — (C.)  Parishes  where  there  is  a  classification  of  occupants  under  section  86  of  the  Poor  Tiaw  Act.     (E.U.)  Parishes 
where  the  assessment  is  levied  according  to  "  established  usage." 


E  2 
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ROTAL  COMMISSION  ON  AGRICULTURE: 


APPENDIX  XIV. 


Besolutiov  pasBed  at  Casilb  Douglas.    (See  para.  81.) 

That  this  mueting  is  of  opinion  that  the  hardens  the  snhject  on  the  attention  of  the  Royal  OommiBsioiL 

imposed  on  luid  are  nneqnal  and  oppressiye,  as  com-  At  Castle  Donglas, 

pared  with  those  on  other  forms  of  wealth  and  industry,  18th  June  lS4. 
and  eameKtly  hopes  the  Sub-Commissioner  will  press 


APPENDIX  XV, 


KnjfiBNOOK  Daibt  School.    (See  para.  86.) 


Kilmarnock  Dairy  School  is  the  ontcome  of  a  meeting 
of  the  Scottish  Dairy  Association  held  in  May  1888. 

The  Dairy  Association  was  institnted  some  few  years 
previously  with  the  view  of  pr'^moting  dairy  interests 
m  Scotland.  At  the  meetinj;  erred  to,  Mr.  J. 
Harling  Turner  was  called  to  the  chair.  The  great 
desirability  of  there  being  a  school  of  the  kind  es- 
tablished somewhere  in  the  south-west  of  Scotland 
having  found  unanimous  expression,  the  chairman 
stated  that  suitable  accommodation  might  be  had  within 
a  mile  of  Kilmarnock,  where  practical  instruction  in 
cheese-making  and  butter-making  could  be  given.  A 
committee,  consisting  of  the  Be  v.  John  Gillespie  and 
Mr.  John  Dickson  for  Dumfries-shire,  Mr.  McQueen  for 
Kirkcudbrightshire,  Mr.  Balstun  for  Wigtownshire,  Mr. 
Cadzow  for  Lanarkshire,  Mr.  McGibbon  for  Ar gyle- 
shire,  Mr.  Walter  Park  for  Benfrewshire,  and  iir. 
Cross  for  Ayrshire  was  appointed  to  inspect,  along  with 
Mr.  Turner,  one  or  two  farms  which  the  last-named  gen- 
tleman thought  suitable,  and,  if  possible,  try  to  arran^^e 
getting  the  necessary  quantitv  of  milk,  as  from  March  till 
October,  all  conditionally,  of  course,  on  a  grant  from 
Government  beinc  secured.  Eventually  the  school 
was  organised  on  the  lines  of  the  accompanying  cojr^of 
constitation,  and  set  going  at  Holmes  Farm,  Kil- 
marnock, on  the  1st  of  March  1889.  The  income  for 
the  first  year  amounted  to  1,706L  lU.  bd,,  and  the 
expenditure  to  1,664{.  12«.  For  the  second  year  the 
income  amounted  to  1,761{.  6«.2(2.,  and  the  expenditure 
to  1,500{.  138.  6(2.  The  total  quantity  of  milk  handled 
throughout  the  season  amounted  to  27,200  gallons. 
There  were  1,416  attendances  of  pupils  and  others  at 
the  school  registered.  In  the  third  year  the  revenue 
amounted  to  1,7402.  148.  Sd,  and  the  expenditure  to 
l,503i.  168.  4d.     There  were  27,200  gallons  of  milk 


bandied,  yielding  9}  tons  of  cheese  and  1,470  lbs.  of 
butter ;  and  426  pupils  attended.  In  the  fourth  year 
the  revenue  amounted  to  1,883Z.  28.  2(2.,  and  the  ex- 
penditure amounted  to  l,480i.  08.  6rf.  There  were 
2G,682|  gallons  of  milk  manufactared  into  9}  tons  of 
cheese  and  901}  lbs.  of  butter ;  and  381  pupils  attended 
during  the  season.  In  the  session  of  1893  (the  fifth)  the 
income  was  2,064Z.  lU.,  and  the  expenditure  1,640/. 
128. 2d,  The  number  of  pupils  registered  was  434  :  299 
of  them  being  from  Ayrshire,  22  from  Dumfries-shire, 
10  from  Wigtownshire,  4  from  Kirkcudbrightshiie, 
12  from  Lanarkshire,  69  from  Argyleshire,  2  froio 
Buteshire,  and  16  from  other  parts  of  the  country. 
This  session  a  departure  is  being  made  from  the 
ordinar^r  working  of  the  school  in  so  far  as  providing 
instruction  in  the  sciences  bearing  on  dairy  work  is 
concerned,  and,  so  far,  with  marked  success,  a  largely 
increased  namber  of  pupils  having  already  put  in  an ' 
appearance,  and  from  a  wider  area  than  previously. 

The  principal  proprietors  in  the  dairying  districts 
(notably  the  Duke  of  Portland,  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch, 
the  Marquess  of  But«,  the  Marquess  of  Ailsa,  the  Eurlof 
Eglinton,  the  Earl  of  Stair,  the  Earl  of  Galloway 
Lady  Howard  de  Walden,  Miss  Brown  of  Lanfine,  ana 
the  Messrs.  Baird)  have  all  alone  contributed  freely  to 
the  support  of  the  school.  And  so  have  the  County 
Councils  of  Ayr  and  neighbouring  counties,  the  High- 
land and  Agricultural  Society,  and  the  branches  of  the 
Scottish  Dairy  Association.  Many  of  the  proprietors 
have  intimated,  however,  that  in  future  their  sub- 
scriptions are  to  cease,  and  on  this  account,  and  as  well 
from  the  increased  expenditure  due  to  scientific  in- 
struction, it  is  evident  that  if  the  school  is  to  bo 
continued  to  a  successful  issue,  increased  grants  wDl 
be  required  fhim  Government. 


APPENDIX  XVI. 


The  rate  from  Glasgow  to  West  Kilbride  is  Se.  ,per 
ton  for  potatoes,  carrots,  grain,  Ac,  while  to  Largs, 
which  is  five  miles  farther  from  Glasgow,  the  rate  is  6s. 
per  ton  for  the  same  traffic. 

Coal  from  Dalmellington  to  Castle  Kennedy  near 
Stranraer  cost  17#.  per  waggon,  whereas  to  Pin- 
wherry  on  the  same  line,  but  about  20  miles  less 
distance,  the  charge  is  ids.  per  waggon.  The  distance 
from  Dumfries  to  Manchester  is  somewhat  less  than 
from  Dumfries  to  Liverpool,  yet  the  rate  per  waggon  of 
cattle  is  78,  more  for  the  shorter  distance.  A  waggon 
of  sheep  from  Stranraer  to  Liverpool  costs  65s.,  but  if 
that  journey  is  made  at  twice,  say  from  Stranraer  to 
Dumfries,  and  then  from  Dumfries  to  Liverpool,  the 
charges  are : —  s.    d, 

Stranraer  to  Dumfries   31    6  per  waggon. 

Dumfries  to  Liverpool    60    0  „ 

Total       -  91    6  „ 

8tram*aer  to  Lrrerpool    65    0  „ 


Abnokmal  Bailway  Bates.    (See  para.  87.) 

The  single  run  fVom  Liverpool  to  Dumfries  for  a 


waggon  of  sheep  is  60s.  but  if  that  waggon  goes  on 
direct  to  Stranraer,  the  charge  is  only  5«.  more,  whereas 
if  doue  from  Dumfries  to  Stranraer  only,  it  costs 
Sis.  6d, 

Grain  or  potatoes  in  sacks  from  Glasgow  to  Amies- 
field  costs  10«.  per  ton,  and  by  the  same  railway  to 
Dumfries,  which  is  five  miles  farther,  the  cost  is 
Ss,  4d.  per  ton. 

Some  farmers  pay  a  sum  equal  to  one*third  of  their 
rent  for  the  carnage  of  milk  alone. 
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APPENDIX  XVn.    {Sea  pam.  23.) 


OoKPENSBD  Tablb  of  Pabticuliss  of  tHe  DuMTEiBs  Estate  of  the  Mabquis  of  Butb  from  1832 

tx)  1893. 

Allowances. 

Arrears. 

Net  Income 

of  the 

Proprietor 

after 

UentaL 

Arrears 
stnick  off. 

Price  of 
Cheese 

Price  of 

Year. 

Value 

Value 

Oatmeal 

in 

Total. 

Amount. 

Percent 

paying  all 

per  24  lbs. 

per  240  lbs. 

Lime. 

in 

Outlays. 

Per  cent. 

£ 

& 

& 

& 

£ 

£ 

of  rental. 

1832  to  1836 

13,180 

370 

334 

704 

Not  shown 
distinctly. 

4,720 

35-8 

— 

10».  to  11*. 

16*. 

1837  to  1841 

14,041 

— 

504 

504 

390 

5,530 

39*4 

— 

10«.  to  1 1#. 

17*.  9rf 

1842  to  1846 

13,840 

-~ 

— 

850 

544 

3,684 

25-5 

— 

9«.  to  10*. 

17*.  erf 

1847  to  1851 

14,665 

— 

~> 

380 

151 

1,472 

10-4 

— 

18.  hd,  to  8*. 

14*     . 

1852  to  1856 

17,620 

— 

— 

486 

132 

677 

3-8 

— 

7*.  6</.  to  12*.  Ad. 

18*.  \0d. 

1857  to  1860 

18,805 

— 

— 

92 

None, 

200 

1-1 

— 

lO«.3</.tol2*.7rf. 

17*.  9d. 

1862       - 

17,896 

— 

— 

— 

— 

918 

6-2 

35- 

10*.  6(/. 



1872  to  1874 

21,984 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

65'5 

13*.  7rf. 



1881  to  1883 

23,086 

— 

— 

— 

— 

770 

3-4 

52-8 

13*.  2d. 

«_ 

1891  to  1893 

19,614 

~~" 

"~" 

■^ 

■"■^ 

1,217 

6-2 

55-5 

12*. 

— 

APPENDIX  XVni. 


The  following  outtings,  taken  from  the  press  reports 
of  the  yarious  meetings  held,  give  a  resamd  of  a  few  of 
tbo  opinions  of  the  speakers : — 

Agricultubal  Holdings  Act. 

Mr.  Wallace  said  the  Agricultnral  Holdings  Act  was 
of  no  use.  in  view  of  the  conditions  which  thoy  were 
compelled  to  agree  to  in  their  leases.  One  condition 
in  his  lease  was  that  he  should  put  seTenty  tons  of 
dung  on  every  acre  of  land.  He  never  acted  up  to  this. 
Such  a  clause  as  he  had  referred  to  was  put  into  the 
lease  to  prevent  him  from  making  a  claim  for  com- 
pensation. 

The  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  might  be  so  amended 
as  to  effect  these  objects.  An  official  valuator  should 
bo  appointed  for  each  county  or  suitable  district  on  the 
same  basis  as  the  present  sheriffs  are  appointed*  This 
man  ought  to  be  an  independent  functionary,  and  have 
the  sole  power  of  adjudicating  upon  each  case  as  it 
came  up.  This,  in  his  opinion,  would  be  very  muoh 
better  than  the  appointment  of  two  arbiters  and  an 
oversman,  as  provided  by  the  1883  Act,  or  the  appli- 
cation to  the  sheriff  for  the  appointment  of  a  sole  arbiter, 
if  the  parties  fail  to  agree,  as  provided  by  the  amending 
Act  of  1889.  Penal  and  pactional  clauses  in  leases 
should  be  made  illegal,  and  it  should  be  left  to  the 
sole  referee  to  determine  any  question  of  damagn.  He 
was  of  opinion  that,  instead  of  the  present  four  months' 
notice  wnich  a  tenaut  must  give  of  his  claim,  fourteen 
days  before  the  last  ish  in  his  lease  would  be  quite 
suificient,  the  landlord  requiring  to  give  notice  of  his 
counter-claim  within  fourteen  days  after  the  end  of 
tenancy  as  at  present.  The  penal  and  pactional  clauses 
of  the  lease  were  used  to  support  counter-claims,  and  the 
unwieldy,  cumbrous,  and  costly  procedure  which  at 
present  exists  for  the  adjudication  of  claims  had  been 
the  main  causes  which  have  rendered  the  Acb  in  a 
great  degree  less  beneficial  to  the  farmers  than  it 
ought  to  nave  been. 

He  had  recently  examined  a  great  many  leauos  on 
Ayrshire  estates,  and  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  not  one-third  of  the  farmers  on  these  estates  could 
act  out  the  conditions  in  their  leases.  Ho  had  in  his 
possession  a  copy  of  a  lease  of  a  farm  on  a  large  landed 
estate  in  South  Ayrshire,  and  in  that  lease,  which  was 
entered  upon  in  1889,  the  tenant  was  held  bound  to 
apply  70  tons  of  dung  to  every  acre  of  green  crop,  and 
that  was  an  amount  of  manure  which  no  farmer  could 
produce  or  apply.  And  that  was  not  all,  for  the  tenant 
was  also  held  bound  not  to  olaim  for  any  unexhausted 


improvements  he  might  make  on  his  farm.  Oontinuing, 
Mr.  Hannah  said  he  had  in  his  possession  a  copy  of  the 
Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  with  notes  by  an  Edinburgh 
lawyer,  Mr.  0.  N.  Johnston  by  name.  That  gentleman 
had  been  devoting  his  energy  to  drawing  up  clauses 
by  means  of  which  landlords  might  evade  their  obliga- 
tions under  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  and  he  (the 
speaker)  had  seen  those  clauses  inserted  in  numerous 
leases  on  Ayrshire  estates.  The  majority  of  the  leases 
in  South  Ayrshire  bind  the  tenant  not  to  claim  com- 
t)en8ation  for  any  improvements  he  may  make  on  his 
holding,  and,  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure  on  that 
point,  the  lease  laid  down  conditions  in  regard  to 
manuring  that  no  one  could  act  out,  so  that  if  the 
tenant  should  attempt  to  raise  a  claim  for  unexhausted 
improvements  the  factor  at  once  barred  his  claim  by 
a  counter-claim  for  penal  rent  on  account  of  the  con- 
ditions of  tne  lease  not  having  been  carried  out.  It 
was  easy  enough  to  say,  Why  should  the  tenants 
not  refuse  to  sign  such  leases  P  But  those  who  said 
so  had  to  remember  that  there  was  a  perfect  famine 
for  land  in  Ayrshire,  and  that  the  factors  on  a  number 
of  the  large  landed  estates  had  banded  themselves 
together  in  making  these  impossible  conditions  an 
essential  feature  in  every  lease,  so  as  to  have  the 
tenants  entirely  under  their  control.  For  himself,  ho 
had  signed  some  leases  in  the  hope  that  they  would 
soon  have  legislation  which  would  render  the  iniquitous 
and  absurd  conditions  in  these  leases  altogether 
illegal. 

Mr.  Wright,  of  Downan,  Ballantrae,  said  the  Agri- 
cultnral Holdings  Act  was  not  at  all  satisfactory.  It 
would  be  very  much  better  if  they  had  in  every  county 
an  independent  man  appointed  as  a  valuator  to  assess 
the  sum  found  to  be  due  to  a  tenant  for  the  improve- 
ments he  had  executed  on  his  holding.  With  regard 
to  the  private  scale  for  <  ompensation  adopted  on  the 
Bargany  estate,  Mr.  Wright  said  it  was  not  enough 
that  the  tenant  should  have  compensation  for  the 
manures  he  applied  and  the  feeding  stuffs  consumed 
on  his  holding.  He  should  also  get  compensation  for 
improving  the  general  condition  of  the  farm  and 
making  it  clear  from  weeds,  for  the  cleanliness  and 
good  cultivation  of  the  land  were  quite  as  important 
as  the  application  of  manures  or  the  consumption  of 
feeding  stuffs.  It  was  quite  possible  to  apply  a  groat 
deal  of  manure  in  the  closing  years  of  the  lease,  and 
make  up  a  big  claim  for  compsusation  in  that  way,  and 
yet  leave  the  land  so  foul  with  weeds  that  the  manures 
were  of  no  use  whatever. 

Mr.  Lockhart,  Mains  of  Airies.  referring  first  of  all    Mr.Jni.m 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  as    Luckhn*  ^ 
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being  a  matter  of  the  very  first  ixnportanoe,  argned 
that  the  Act  should  be  amended  so  as  to  secure  for  the 
tenant  full  compensation  for  any  and  every  improre- 
ment  which  he  made  upon  his  holding.  This  should 
apply  not  only  in  regard  to  manures,  but  also  in  regard 
to  feeding  stuffs,  whether  home-grown  or  purchased. 
He  also  held  that,  in  reg;ard  to  the  application  of  lime, 
the  tenant  should  bo  entitled  to  claim  a  proportion  for 
the  cartage  as  well  as  for  the  price,  as  the  cartage  was 
a  heavy  item.  He  also  held  that  good  cultivation  and 
freedom  irom  weeds  was  an  improvement  which  was  as 
well  worth  paying  for  as  any  otner.  He  was  clearly  of 
opinion  that  they  could  do  very  well  without  leas<ds 
altogether  if  they  just  had  two  years'  notice  to  quit  on 
either  side,  provided  a  schedule  were  drawn  out  giving 
full  compensation  for  everything  lofc. 

In  cross-examination,  Mr.  M'Caig  said  the  present 
system  of  the  tenant  having  to  give  in  his  notice  of 
claim  for  compensation  four  months  before  his  tenancy 
ended,  and  the  landlord  fourteen  days  afterwards,  was 
decidedly  a  one-sided  arrangement.  His  idea  was  that 
they  should  give  in  their  notices  on  the  same  date,  and 
each  part^  should  get  a  week  or  a  fortnight  for  amend- 
ment. Mr.  M'Caig  replied  that  with  regard,  for 
instance,  to  the  improving  of  a  field  by  raising  stones, 
a  farmer  could  not  very  well  state  the  value  of  what 
he  had  done  without  making  a  money  claim.  The 
gre&t  tiling  was  to  have  practical  valuators,  and  the 
Uommissioner  ought  to  emphasise  the  necessity  of 
haying  all  valuators  of  improvements  practical  men. 
It  was  impossible  to  get  it  into  the  head  of  a  city 
lawyer  how  long  it  took  to  take  si  ones  out  of  a  fiela. 
With  regard  to  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  he 
thought  the  ^reat  desideratum  was  to  provide  the  right 
sort  of  machmery  for  carrying  out  the  Act.  He  would 
approve  of  appointing  official  valuators,  who  would  be 
altogether  independent  of  both  landlords  and  tenants, 
to  act  as  arbiters  in  deciding  upon  claims  for  improve- 
ments on  the  one  hand,  or  deteriorations  on  the  other. 

In  reply  to  other  questions,  Mr.  Wallace  said  there 
should  certainly  be  a  scale  for  compensation  for  leaving 
the  land  free  from  weeds,  tilth  in  good  condition, 
drains  in  order,  &c.  He  considered  such  matters  quite 
as  important  to  the  farmer  as  compensation  for  manure. 
As  to  assessing  such  values  he  thought  one  man  was 

Suite  sufficient  to  do  it.  The  sheriff  might  appoint 
lat  man.  There  might  be  a  valuator  or  assessor 
appointed  by  the  Legislature  or  county  council,  or 
some  such  way — a  man  for  a  district. 

Referring  next  to  drainage,  Mr.  M'Connell  argued 
that  the  cleaning  of  land  from  weeds,  and  the  clearing 
it  of  stones,  cost  as  much  as  the  draining  of  the  land, 
and  yet  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  did  not 
recognise  the  tenant's  right  to  claim  compensation  for 
eitiier  cleaning  the  land  or  clearing  it  of  stones.  The 
tenants  had  also  a  grievance  in  the  fact  that  the 
Government  lent  money  to  landlords  for  draining  their 
land,  and  the  tenants  had  to  pay  exorbitant  rates  of 
interest  on  that  money — 6  or  6J  per  cent. — so  that  at 
the  end  of  their  leases  both  principal  and  interest  on 
these  losms  were  repaid  without  au}*^  outlay  on  the 
landlord's  part,  so  that  the  land  was  in  this  way  drained 
at  the  expense  of  the  tenants.  He  held  that  it  would 
be  a  much  more  just  and  more  sensible  plan  if  these 
loans  for  draining  the  land  were  advanced  to  the 
tenants  at  the  lowest  possible  rate  of  interest,  and  then 
when  both  principal  and  interest  had  been  repaid,  they 
would  be  entitled  to  claim  compensation  from  the 
proprietors  for  the  improvement  thus  effected.  Their 
farm  rents  were  fostered  by  competition,  stimulated  by 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  reap  the  benefits  of  the 
outgoing  tenant's  unexhausted  improvements.  He 
held  that  one  means  of  reducing  that  unjust  competi- 
tion was  for  the  nation  to  ensure  that  the  sitting  tenant 
should  get  full  compensation  for  all  the  capital  he 
invested  in  the  improvement  of  his  holding.  A  good 
and  improving  farmer  would  have  about  bl.  per  acre 
invested  in  fertilisers  in  his  land,  and  he  would  be  very 
lucky  if,  under  the  present  Agricultural  Holdings  Act, 
he  got  one-fifth  of  that  sum  as  compensation  for  his 
unexhausted  improvements.  He  strongly  held  that  the 
sitting  or  outgomg  tenant  should  be  compensated  for 
every  brass  farthing  he  had  expended  in  improving  his 
holding.  Besides,  the  Act,  as  it  presently  sto^^d, 
actually  put  a  premium  on  bad  farming,  for  a  farmer 
who  scourged  and  impoverished  his  land  for  the  first 
15  years  of  his  lease,  and  then  ran  up  a  big  bill  for 
manures  and  feeding  stuffs  during  the  last  five  years, 
would   get  i\?   ranch  compensation  as    the  man   who 


fisurmed  in  the  best  style  all  throfugh  his  lease.  It  was 
quite  true  that  in  one  solitary  case,  namely,  the  Corse- 
hope  Reference,  the  oversman  had  awarded  a  sum  of 
300Z.  for  "cumulative  fertility"  as  the  result  of 
oontinTied  high  farming  all  through  the  lease,  but  that 
principle  had  not  been  acknowledged  by  otJtier  arbiters. 
As  to  the  19  years'  lease,  he  held  that  it  had  served  its 
day ;  and  if  the  Holdings  Act  were  so  amended  as  to 
make  it  satisfactory  in  its  working,  and  insure  that  a 
fair  and  equal  measure  of  justice  should  be  meted  out 
to  both  landlord  and  tenant,  the  19  years'  lease  would 
gradually  die  out,  and  would  be  replaced  by  a  lease  for 
an  indefinite  time,  with  twx)  years'  notice  on  either  side. 
The  home  farmer  need  not  be  afMd  to  face  the  com- 
petition of  the  world  if  he  had  the  assurance  that  every 
penny  he  invested  in  the  improvement  of  his  holding 
would  be  repaid  to  him  at  th0  end  of  his  tenancy. 

With  respect  to  what  Mr.  M'Connell  had  said  about   Hr.jj. 
the  cost  of  clearing  stones  off  the  land,  he  produced  an  !£^ 
old  account  which  showed  that  the  draining  of  a  9-acre  hrmui 
field  had  cost  SSL,  while  the  clearing  of  Uie  stones  off  i°iUer. 
the  same  field  had  cost  661.,  and  that  was  certainly  an 
improvement  for  which  the  tenant  should   be  compen- 
sated quite  as  much  as  for  draining.  He  firmly  held  that 
the  principle  of  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  should  be 
extended  so  as  to  give  the  tenant  full  coznpensation  for 
any  and  everf  improvement  which  he  emoted  on  his 
holding.    Further,  he  held  that,  if  it  was  a  good  thing 
to  have  an  Act,  for  fixing  fair  rents  for  crofters  paving 
sol,  and  less  rent,  then  it  must  be  a  good  thing  to  have 
a  similar  Act  to  fix  fair  rents  for  those  who  paid  300i. 
of  rent,  more  or  less. 

Mr.  Sproat,  Borgue  House,  who  was  first  called  Mf-Win. 
upon,  referred  to  the  Agricultural  Holdings  A^t,  |JJ 
wnich,  he  said,  was  passed  for  the  purpose  of  encourag-  Hbox, 
ing  agriculturists^  to  improve  their  holdings,  and  JlJ^ 
leave  them  in  a  high  state  of  fertility  at  the  end  of  u 
their  tenure.  "Were  the  Act  more  liberally  interpreted,  ^f^^- 
and  the  machinery  for  working  it  out  not  so  compli- 
cated and  expensive,  it  might  he  of  some  advantage, 
but  the  good  that  it  did  was  nullified  by  the  expense. 
He  saw  no  reason  why  a  tenant  should  have  to  send  in 
his  claim  four  months  before  the  termination  of  his 
tenancy.  Ten  days  should  be  sufficient,  and  a  pro- 
prietor's counter-claim  should  be  in  not  later  than  the 
term  day.  AU  improvements  made  by  a  tenant  which 
added  to  the  letting  value  of  the  holding  should  be  paid 
for.  Food  oonsumed  by  horses  should  be  in  the  same 
category  as  that  consumed  by  cattle,  sheep,  and  pi^, 
and  compensation  for  all  feeding  stuffs  consumea  on 
the  holding  should  be  paid  for,  whether  grown  on  it  or 
not.  Increased  fertility  due  to  continuous  good  farm- 
ing ought  to  be  considered  and  paid  for  over  and  above 
the  usual  scale  of  compensation.  A  clause  ought  to  be 
added  to  the  Act  so  that  a  sitting  tenant  could  get 
compensation  who  had  had  to  bid  at  public  auction  for 
his  farm  at  the  end  of  his  lease,  otherwise  he  was 
handicapped  by  having  to  bid  for  his  own  improve- 
ments. The  decision  in  connexion  with  the  Ardgaith 
case  was  one  which  many  people  disputed,  and  he 
thought  it  was  open  to  a  good  many  objeotions.  He 
had  had  some  little  experience  in  settling  cases  under 
the  Act,  both  in  that  and  neighbouring  counties,  and 
he  had  seen  great  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  correct 
decision  on  a  counter-claim  after  a  new  tenant  had 
been  in  possession.  It  was  thought  that  an  improve- 
ment might  be  made  in  the  Act  by  appointing  valuators 
— say,  two  or  three  in  each  county — and  he  suggested 
that  these  valuators  should  be  practical  men,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  county  coimcil.  In  individual  cases 
that  had  to  be  decided  upon,  he  thought  yakiators 
should  be  chosen  by  the  sheriff,  so  as  to  prevent  any 
personal  feeling  getting  into  the  matter. 

Mr.  Speir:  You  would  allow  the  tenant  to  be  paid 
for  all  improvements.  Do  you  include  buildings  aM 
ovcrytliinjz:  of  that  description  P 

Mr.  »S])roat :  Yes,  if  they  are  improvements. 

Mr.  Dudgeon,  factor.   St.   Mary's  Isle  Est^e,  said   ^j!^^' 
they  made  it  a  rule  to  settle  differences  as  they  arose    j^^nU 
as  much  as  possible  by  private  meeting  and  mutual   BW^ 
agreement.    If  there  was  anything  that  struck  him  as   Jj^ 
wrong  in  the  Act,  it  was  its  expensive  machinery.    He 
thought  Mr.  Sproat  had  made  a  valuable  suggestion 
when  he  spoke  of  the  appointment  of  a  county  official 
valuator.     He  thought  tne  whole  question  of  compensa- 
tion could  be  got  over  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner  by 
the  appointment  of  an  official  valuator. 
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Mr.  W.  A.  M'Tnrk,  Barlae,  said  if  they  had  had  the 
Agricaltnral  Holding^  Act  30  years  ago,  they  would 
not  have  had  so  much  agricaltaral  depression  at  the 
present  time.  About  the  year  1870,  when  there  was  a 
great  boom  in  land,  the  man  that  farmed  his  land  best 
had  either  to  pa;^  a  very  high  rent  or  flit.  He  was  thus 
paying  rent  on  his  own  improvements.  He  lield  that  the 
tenantry  of  Scotland  had  oeen  the  improvers  of  the  soil 
of  Scotland.  Many  proprietors  had  also  done  their 
part ;  but  it  was  the  tenantry  as  a  whole,  their  work 
and  their  money,  that  had  improved  the  face  of  the 
country.  The  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  had  been 
weak  in  so  far  that  it  had  been  very  expensive  to  work. 
He  saw  it  very  tritely  remarked,  that  it  had  been 
murdered  in  the  working  of  it.  The  lawyers  had  too 
much  plunder  by  the  Act.  He  agreed  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  amending  the  Act ;  but  he  would  go  farther  than 
Mr.  Sproat,  and  have  the  valuators  appointed  by  the 
district  councils. 

Mr.  Nigel  McMillan,  Townfoot,  expressed  the  opinion 
that  small  farms  had  come  best  through  the  bad  times. 
He  favoured  the  taxing  of  feu  duties,  glebes,  poUce 
buildings,  &c.,  the  rating  of  shootings  on  their  full 
value,  and  there  should  be  no  exemptions  or  deductions 
to  la^dlords.  If  wc  had  an  honest  Agricultural  Hold- 
ings Aot^  it  would  matter  but  little  to  farmers  whether 
or  not  the  factor  poaeessed  practical  knowledge. 

Mr.  Speir :  I  have  no  doubt  the  Act  was  intended  to 
be  honest. 

Mr.  M'Millan :  It  has  not  ftdfllled  the  intention.  The 
Act  as  it  stands  is  a  fraud  and  a  delusion.  It  acknow- 
ledges a  principle  which  it  has  utterly  failed  to  carry 
out  in  practice.  Cumulative  fertility  should  be  the 
basis  of  compensation  for  improvements. 

Mr.  Speir :  How  are  you  to  assess  it  P 

Mr.  M'Millan:  You  must  get  it  done  by  practical 
men.  I  do  not  see  how  jrou  can  get  clear  of  Grovem- 
ment-appointed  officials  m  each  district.  I  would  have 
these  permanently  appointed  and  let  them  take  all  res- 
ponsibility. They  would  also  be  available  for  settle- 
ment of  disputes  between  landlord  and  tenant.  I  think 
we  should  be  quit  «f  restrictive  clauses  in  leases..  We 
should  have  a  free  hand.  If  you  come  to  rents,  I  am 
on  for  judicial  rents. 

Mr.  Speir:  That  means  a  Land  Court  to  settle 
them? 

Mr.  McMillan :  Yes. 

In  cases  where  a  rent  was  being  fixed  for  a  new  lease 
to  an  old  tenant,  Mr.  McMillan  thought  the  landlord 
should  allow  the  tenant  to  appoint  a  veSnator  as  well  as 
himself.  He  did  not  think  the  State  would  be  justified 
in  advancing  money  to  farmers  except  to  buy  their 
holdings  ;  but  advances  might  be  made  for  that  purpose. 

TUBBRCULOaiS. 

Mr.  Howie  said  that  tuberculosis  was  one  of  those 
diseases  which  people  did  not  like  to  say  existed  among 
their  cattle.  Tnere  was  more  of  it  in  the  country  than 
people  liked  to  admit.  He  was  always  of  opinion  that 
to  condemn  the  bullock  was  no  way  of  getting  rid  of 
tuberculosis.  The  milk  was  the  thing  which  was  most 
to  be  feared.  There  was  far  more  need  to  look  to  the 
milk  than  to  the  meat.  A  cow  affected  with  tuber- 
culosis would  give  milk  until  she  died.  Then,  again, 
there  were  cables  brought  up  on  such  inilk,  and  the 
disease  was  thereby  spread  immensely.  He  had  heard  of 
a  case  where  a  man  bought  two  bull  calves,  and  one  of 
them  died  before  he  was  a  year  old.  The  other  grew  to 
serve  heifers,  and  not  one  of  his  offspring  were  able  to 
rise  to  their  feet  when  they  were  calved.  This  bull  was, 
however,  destroyed. 

Mr.  Lee,  farmer,  La^g,  referred  to  the  f)Bk5t  that  the 
prevalence  of  tuberculosis  had  been  a  source  of  great 
annoyance  to  the  fleshers  of  the  district.  In  Ayr  they 
had  an  association,  and  those  men  who  paid  above  a 
certain  price  for  an  animal  which  was  found  to  be 
Buffering  from  tuberculosis,  were  compensated  in  a 
measure.  If  compensation  was  provided  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  oases  of  tuberculous  cattle,  it  would  be  a  great 
relief  and  a  decided  improvement.  During  his  ex- 
perience as  a  veterinary  surgeon — and  he  had  very  con- 
siderable experience  as  such  up  to  about  12  years  ago— 
ihere  was  just  an  odd  individual  case  of  tuberculosis  in 
certain  herds ;  but  he  was  inclined  to  think  it  was  much 
more  provident  now.  If  compensation  was  given  for 
affected  animals,  he  believed  that  the  disease  could  be 
reduced  to  what  it  was  12  or  14  years  ago,  when  he  was 
in  ]>ractice.  All  animals  known  to  be  affected  with  it 
should  be  slaughtered  at  once. 


Mr.Nk«l 
iiUan. 


Mr.  Crawford,  Dowhill,  said  he  bought  a  bull  from   Mr.Thos. 
an  Ayrshire  breeder,  and  kept  him  in  his  stock  for  a   S^JJ^Ji**' 
time,  and  kept  every  year  a  young  bull  got  by  this   KhloBwald 
animal  out  of  one  of  his  best  cows,  and  every  animal   Cnnnc*!*' 

fot  by  that  bull  went  down  with  tuberculosis.  They 
id  not  all  die  with  him,  for  when  he  saw  that  they 
were  going  that  way,  he  put  them  away,  so  that  they 
would  die  with  some  other  body,  and  they  never  failed 
to  do  that. 

Mr.  M'Master,   Dinvin,  said  that  tuberculosis  was   Mr.M'Maa- 
grready  on  the  increase  during  the  last  20  years.    He  ter,  Dinvin, 
thought  that  if  landlords  would  ventilate  the  byres    p^Sick. 
better,  or  build  larger  byres,  so  as  to  give  more  air   famter.' 
space,  it  might  have  the  effect  of  making  the  disease 
les«  prevalent.     Ho  would  strongly  urge  that  tuber- 
culosis be  scheduled  among  contagious  diseases. 

Mr.  Lockhart  said  that  whenever  tuberculosis  was 
discovered,  the  best  of  the  animals  should  be  fattened, 
and  the  remainder  slaughtered.  There  was  much  more 
danger  from  the  milk  than  from  the  flesh  after  it  had 
been  cooked. 

Mr.  M'Master  held  that  in  tlie  case  of  compulsory 
slaughter  the  same  eomfxinsation  should  l)e  paid  for 
tuberculosis  as  pleuro. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Balstou,  Culraore,  stated  that  they  were   mt.  W.  H. 
all  at  one  in  regard  to  scheduling  tuberculosis  with   Balston.  ' 
the  other   infectious    diseases.      T^ere    was    no    nse,   gSSraSr 
however,    of    attem])ting   to    stamp    out   tuberculous   farmer, 
cows  in  that  district  when  they  got  them  with  the 
disease   in    them.      They  should  be  stamped    out  in 
the   breeding   districts.      That  would  be   striking  at 
the  root  of  the  evil,  as  it  was  undoubtedly  a  heredSary 
disease.     He  had  had  many  cases  of  it.    He  did  not  say 
that  the  animals  died,  as  he  sometimes  killed  them  and 
sometimes  sold  them  to  some  other  body  to  be  killed. 
He  had  known    stocks  which    had    got    tuberculosis 
through  bulls.    If  they  could  get  the  disease  stamped 
out  in  prize  winning  stock  they  would  cut  it  off  from  the 
bulls,  and  that  was  the  most  fertile  source  of  the  disease. 

Money,  he  believed,  would  become  cheaper  eveiy  year. 
Owing  to  the  monopoly  of  Scotch  banks  farmers  found   McMill— 
it  difficult  to  get  a  loan  of  money  and  had  to  pay  high   mj!^^v?^| 
rates  of  interest.    He  advocated  the  slaughter  of  tuber-  ftSSen* 
culosis-affected  animals,  compensation  beinff  paid  to  the 
owner,  and  a  rigid  system  of  dairy  inspection  in  order 
to  detect  the  disease. 

Coming  next  to  the  question  of  tuberculosis,  he  said 
that,  if  the  Government  thought  to  get  the  ratepayers 
to  join  in  stamping  out  the  disease,  they  were  under- 
taking a  very  serious  task.  It  was  very  unjust  to  a^ 
pastoral  farmers  to  bear  a  share  of  the  expense  of  stamp- 
mg  the  disease  out  of  the  herds  of  those  daiiy  fariiiers 
who  made  such  handsome  profits  out  of  their  dairying. 
In  fact,  dairying  was  the  great  bugbear  in  Wigtown- 
shire, for  the  farmers  there  would  get  their  farms  at 
much  lower  rents  if  it  were  not  for  these  dairy  farmers 
competing  against  them.  These  dairy  farmers  could 
afford  to  pay  one-fourth  more  rent  than  the  pastoral, 
stock-breeding  or  stock-feeding  farmer  could ;  and 
why,  then,  should  a  flockmaster  or  stock-feeder  be  taxed 
for  the  stamping  out  of  tuberculosis  to  enable  these 
dairy  farmers  to  make  greater  profits  than  oyer,  and 
thereby  be  able  to  offer  higher  rents  for  farms  P  He 
had,  however,  a  suggestion  to  make  which  was  well 
worthy  of  consideration,  ft  was  now  admitted  that 
tuberculin  was  an  infallible  test  in  the  way  of  showing 
whether  an  animal  was  affected  with  this  disease  or 
not.  It  was  also  a  well-established  fact  that  the  disease 
was  a  hereditary  one,  and  that  the  milk  from  tuber- 
culous stock  could  not  be  safely  used,  but  that  the  meat 
of  tuberculous  animals  could  be  safely  used,  provided  it 
were  properly  cooked.  In  Berlin,  for  instance,  there 
was  a  public  dep6t  where  the  carcases  of  animals  found 
affected  ndth  tuberculosis  were  thoroughly  cooked  with 
superheated  steam  before  the  meat  was  allowed  to  be 
sold.  Now,  his  suggestion  was  this:  that  veterinary 
inspectors  should  be  appointed  to  apply  this  test  of 
tuberculin  by  way  of  finding  out  which  animal  in  an)- 
herd  was  afleoted  with  the  disease,  and  any  animal 
which  Avas  found  to  be  affected  should  be  branded 
forthwith,  and  no  owner  should  be  allowed  to  use  any 
animal  so  branded  for  breeding  purposes,  nor  to  sell 
any  of  the  milk  from  any  such  animal.  This  disease 
was  being  steadily  propogated  in  many  herds  where  the 
animals  were  closely  in -bred,  but  by  some  such  means 
as  this  the  disease  would  soon  be  stamped  out  with  very 
little  expense  to  the  ratepayers. 
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ttOYAL  COMMISSION  ON  AORICULTtTRE : 


Mr  Mnir  Mr.  Muir,  Maitland,  said  thero  seemed  to  be  act  idea 

MaitlMid.  now-a-days  that  anybody  could  farm  land.  He  thoughi 
faraerT*'  that  ^hon  ministers,  doctors,  lawyers,  and  all  profes- 
sional men  had  to  pass  an  examination  before  they 
were  allowed  to  follow  the  practice  of  their  professions 
the  farmer  should  also  be  made  to  paSA  an  examination 
before  being  allowed  to  take  a  farm.  He  held  that  there 
was  not  so  much  profit  in  dairying  as  Mr.  M*Connell 
had  tried  to  make  out,  for  in  every  herd  one-foarth  of 
the  cows  would  have  to  be  parted  with  every  year  on 
account  of  abortion  and  tubercalosis,  and  it  would  take 
the  price  of  three  of  these  cast  cows  to  make  np  the  price 
of  one  new  cow.  He  knew  a  man  who  once  bought  10 
heifers  from  a  herd — Mr.  Muir  gave  the  name  of  the 
herd,  but  for  obvioas  reasons  we  do  not  reproduce  it — 
and  in  two  years  every  one  of  these  cows  had  **  ^one 
down  '*  with  tuberculosis. 

Mr.  Oawford,  Hall,  Auchoncaini,  spoke  on  the 
subject  of  the  prevention  of  cattle  disease,  with  special 
reference  to  tuberculosis. 


Law  Farm,  Dreghom, 
Mr.  Howit,    Deak  Sir,  April  14, 1894. 

lireghom       .  HAVING   regard  to  our  conversation   yesterday 

farmer.  in  reference  to  tuberculosis,  1  gather  that  you  want  in- 

formation on  the  following  points,  viz. :  first,  is  tuber- 
culosis more  prevalent  of  late  years  than  formerly ; 
second,  is  it  a  hereditary  and  contagious  disease ;  third, 
should  compulsory  slaughter  bo  adopted  to  exterminate 
it ;  fourth,  should  the  owner  have  compensation  in  the 
event  of  such  slaughter,  and  last,  at  what  rate  and  by 
what  means  should  such  compensation  be  ascertained. 

On  the  first  point  my  recollection  carries  me  back  42 
years  to  our  entering  into  possession  of  my  other  farm 
of  Towerlands  in  the  parish  of  Irvine.  For  the  first  20 
years  we  had  only  one  death  and  that  from  a  nail  in  the 
intestines,  now  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  one  and 
very  often  two  in  a  stock  of  about  22  head  each  year. 
I  also  find  that  on  this  farm  of  Law,  although  I  made 
an  effort  to  clear  it  out  and  destroved  10  head  of  cattle 
a  few  years  ago,  it  is  still  as  prevalent  as  ever.  In  this 
stock  of  30  cows  I  lose  on  an  average  two  or  three  every 
year. 

On  the  second  point,  I  believe  it  to  be  both  hereditary 
and  infectious,  I  fill  up  my  stock  mostly  by  purchase, 
and  have  found  in  two  notable  instances,  where  I  had 
replaced  dead  animals  by  putting  new  ones  in  the  same 
stalls,  that  I  again  lost  them  in  less  than  two  years,  and 
latterly  was  obliged  to  leave  the  stalls  empty  for  a  con- 
sideraole  time  before  refilling.  This  was  years  ago, 
before  so  much  was  known  of  disinfectants  and  tuber- 
culosis. 

Thirdly,  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  there  should 
be  compulsory  slaughter  and  compensation  to  the 
owner  of  infected  animals.  These  animals  usually  linger 
on  for  perhaps  two  or  more  years,  and  are  generally  of 
the  class  known  as  the  **  milky  kind  " ;  they  are  not  very 
often  objected  to  by  Bowers  and  it  would  be  too  great 
a  claim  on  the  farmer's  self-denial  to  ask  him  to  destroy 
them  because  their  milk  may  be  injurious  to  those  who 
use  it. 

A  scale  for  compensation  like  the  following  might  be 
adopted : — 

An  inspection  twice  each  year,  or  where  there  is 
reason  to  suspect  disease.  Cows  to  calve,  say,  in  April 
and  market  value  then  14Z. ;  if  slaup;htered  at  Martinmas 
valued  SI.  to  9Z.,  same  animal  calving  at  Martinmas  152. 
to  16Z. ;  cows  do  not  vary  much  in  value  from  four  to 
seven  years  of  age,  after  that  (especially  if  heavy 
milkers)  they  are  classed  as  old  cows,  and  if  not  near 
calving  are  considerably  reduced  in  value. 

(Signed)        Jonir  Howib. 


Changes  of  Tenancy. 

Mr.  Wm.  }^  ^^^  parishes  of  Kirkcowan  and  Penninghame,  he 

M'Connell.     said  the  changes  of  tenantry   had  been   abnormally 

Kirkcmrin.    R^eat.    The  land  in  these  parishes  was  of  second  or 

Caripur.      '    third  rate  quality,  and  the  reductions  of  rent  made  in 

the  Machars  had  been  the  lowest  in  the  county,  l)eing 

only  from  8  to  9  per  cent,  on  an  average.     In  keeping 

with  this  small  percentage  of  reductions,  these  parishes 

showed  the  greatest  percentage  of  changes.    In  the 

parish  of  Kirkcowan  the  changes  of  tenancy  since  1877 

had  been  equal  to  63  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of 

tenants  in  the  parish,  and  in  the  parish  of  Penninghame 

the  changes  or  tenancy  in  the  same  period  had  been 

equal  to  08  per  oent«    On  some  estates  the  tenants  had 


been  swept  off  nearly  in  a  body.  The  number  of 
tenants  who  had  been  cleared  out  of  their  farms  in 
these  parishes  was  about  20  in  the  parish  of  Kirkcowan 
and  18  in  the  parish  of  Penninghame ;  and  if  these  men 
had  not  all  gone  through  the  Bankruptcy  Court  they 
had  all  been  rendered  practically  penniless.  That  was 
the  result  of  their  rents,  which  had  been  fixed  in  better 
times,  being  too  high  for  these  bad  times  and  being 
rigorously  exacted,  and  he  held  that  the  whole  question 
of  agricultural  depression  was  a  question  of  rent. 

Mr.  Templeton,  Auchinleck,  said  Mr.  M'Connell  had  MrTnii^ 
stated  that  the' number  of  tenants  turned  out  of  theu-  WiSSi 
farms  in  Kirkcowan  parish  since  1877  numbered  63  per  ^S;^ 
cent,  of  all  the  tenancies  in    the    parish.    He  (Mr.  stwS, 
Templeton)  thought  75  per  cent,  would  bo  nearer  the  WMJiniw. 
mark.    In  some  cases  there  had  been  five  tenants  on 
the  same  farm  within  the  last  few  years.    He  himaelf 
had  been  tenant  of  one  farm  at  a  rent  of  160Z.,  and 
becauHe  he  would  not  give  155i.  for  it  they  had  parted 
with  him,  and  let  it  to  another  man,  who  would  only 
give  140Z.  for  it,  and  now  they  were  thankful  to  get  70l. 
for  it  from  another  man.     When  a  gentleman  made 
strong  statements,  it  was  as  well  to  cite  his  facts,  and 
he  would  therefore  give  the  name  of  the  farm,  which 
was  Culvenan.    As  to  the  Holdings  Act,  he  considered 
it  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 

The  most  of  the  information  was  taken  from  the  Mr.  John 
valuation  rolls.  In  estimating  the  number  of  farms  in  ^"^ 
each  parish  he  had  likewise  to  be  guided  by  the  valua-  t^' 
tion  roll,  but  in  the  case  of  the  parish  of  Morton  he  had  'Thonhfll. 
dropped  the  small  holdings  rented  by  residents  in  the  ^■™*' 
village  and  dealt  only  with  farms  of  considerable  size. 
Ajiother  point  of  inquiry  was  the  reasons  for  the 
changes  and  what  had  become  of  the  old  tenants. 
That  was  a  more  difficult  question  to  answer ;  and  it 
was  to  be  understood  that,  while  he  gave  information 
on  this  head  as  accurate  as  he  could  obtain,  it  was  not 
to  be  depended  on  in  the  same  manner  as  tiie  figures 
with  regard  to  the  number  of  changes.  Mr.  Borland 
proceeded  to  present  a  series  of  figures  showing  the 
number  of  changes  of  farm  tenants  which  had  occurred 
in  the  various  parishes  of  Uppjer  Nithsdale  since  1880, 
the  date  of  the  last  Commission.  In  Closebum  the 
number  of  farms  was  43,  there  being  five  proprietors. 
During  the  U  years  20  farms  had  changed  hands,  four 
of  them  twice  and  three  of  them  three  times,  making 
the  total  number  of  changes  30.  In  Keir  there  were 
36  farms.  Of  these,  17  had  changed  tenants,  there 
being  double  changes  in  seven;  total  changes  of 
tenants,  24.  In  Tynron  there  were  21  forms.  There 
had  been  eight  changes,  two  double  changes,  and  a 
triple  change ;  total  changes  of  tenants,  12.  In  Pen- 
pent  there  were  23  farms.  Seventeen  had  changed 
hands,  five  of  them  twice,  and  one  of  them  three  times; 
making  24  changes  in  23  farms.  In  Durisdeer  there 
were  30  farms,  and  there  had  been  18  single  changes. 
A  great  many  of  those  changes  had  taken  place  within 
this  last  year,  as  they  all  knew;  and  a  peculiar  thing 
abont  it,  in  view  of  the  opinion  constantly  expressed 
that  farms  should  be  broken  up  and  more  tenants 
settled  on  the  ground,  four  farms  had  changed  hands 
this  year,  and  only  one  of  the  new  tenants  was  going  to 
be  resident.  In  the  parish  of  Morton  there  were  20 
farms ;  and  six  of  them  had  changed  hands,  two  being 
double  changes;  total  changes,  eight.  In  Sanquhar 
there  were  43  farms.  Thirty-one  of  these  had  changed 
hands,  and  in  ten  instances  there  had  been  double 
changes,  making  41  changes  of  tenants  out  of  43  farms. 
In  Kirkconnel  there  were  30  farms,  and  there  had  been 
14  changes,  one  of  them  double;  total  changes,  15. 
The  following  was  the  percentage  of  changes  in  14 
years,  counting  second  and  third  changes :— In  Close- 
,^f°'  T?  P®^  ^®°*'  ^®^^'  ^;  Tynron,  67;  Penpont, 
104;  Morton,  40;  Dui-isdeer,  60;  Sanquhar.  95; 
Kirkconnel,  60.  Out  of  a  total  of  246  farms  131  had 
changed  hands,  40  of  them  two  or  three  times ;  and  the 
percentage  of  changes  over  all  was  70.  The  average 
of  single  changes  was  53  per  cent.  Forty-one  other 
tenants  had  gone  in  since  1880,  and  stayed  one,  two,  or 
three  years. 

Mr.  Speir  :  What  is  the  cause  of  all  that  ? 

Mr.  Borland  said  death  accounted  for  11  per  cent, 
of  the  changes.  So  far  as  ho  could  learn,  a  diflTerence 
of  opinion  as  to  the  proper  rent  accounted  for  31  per 
cent,  of  them ;  and  26  per  cent,  of  those  whp  left  their 
farms  were  bankrupt. 

Mr.  Speir :  If  so  many  became  bankrupt,  there  must 
have  been  a  very  large  proportion  in  very  hard 
circumstances. 
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Mr.  Borland:  That  is  the  reason  why  I  say  the 
inquiry  should  have  been  addressed  to  the  estate 
offices. 

Mr.  Speir  observed  that  if  one  out  of  every  four 
formers  who  left  during  14  years  was  bankrupt  or 
without  means,  there  must  have  been  something  far 
wrong ;  they  must  have  been  very  bad  farmers,  or  there 
must  have  been  very  big  rents. 

Mr.  Borland  replied  that  he  had  gone  over  the 
changes  in  the  parish  of  Penpont  veir  carefully  with 
a  friend  who  knew  the  parish  well«  and  he  had  marked 
11  tenants  who,  he  was  led  to  understand,  were  bank- 
rupt. A  good  number  of  these,  he  believed,  went 
through  the  Bankruptcy  Court.  Theparish is  largely 
a  sheep-farming  one,  and  1879  and  1881  were  the  two 
worst  years  ever  seen  by  sheep  fikrmers. 

Mr.  Speir :  What  became  of  the  old  tenants  f 

Mr.  Borland  said  a  number  had  given  up  sheep  farms 
and  retained  arable  farms ;  others  had  smaller  holdings. 
In  a  few  oases  the  farmers  removed  to  other  large  farms ; 
but  a  good  many  went  out  of  the  business,  and  nad  tried 
to  retrench  and  save  their  capital. 

Mr.  Borland  said  there  were  fanners  who  left  there 
to  go  to  Kirkcudbright,  and  they  said  they  were  domg 
better.  They  were  certainly  paying  lower  rents,  fte 
was  advertising  lately  for  a  foreman,  and  nearly  all  the 
applications  were  from  old  tenants.  He  did  not  say 
from  that  district. 


GOVSBMMSNT  LOAKS. 

The  feeling  among  most  men  was  that  GFovemment 
ought  to  provide  money  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  for 
that  purpose.  Previously  it  was  lent  for  drains  at  6} 
and  6f  per  cent.,  and  that  was  paid  up  in  28  or 
24  years,  and  then  should  have  been  struck  off,  but 
instead  of  that  it  was  made  a  rentcharge,  which  was 
still  going  on,  on  the  same  backward  land. 

Mr.  Drew  said  that,  before  the  meeting  closed,  he 
would  ask  Mr.  Speir  to  emphasise  in  his  report  the 
expediency  of  the  Grown  advancing  loans  to  landed 
proprietors  for  estate  improvements  at  the  lowest 
possible  rate  of  interest,  say,  3  or  34  per  rent.  These 
loans  would  be  a  first  chaj*ge  on  the  property  so  that  the 
aeourity  would  be  perfectly  good,  and  they  now  saw 
that  loans  to  Government  in  the  form  of  Consols  could 
be  got  at  2}  per  cent.  These  Government  loans  to 
proprietors  could  in  the  case  of  drainage  be  made 
repayable  both  as  to  principal  and  interest  in  25 
years,  while  in  the  case  of  buildings,  the  period  of 
repayment  could  be  spread  over  30  or  40  years. 

Mr.  Templeton  said  he  saw  no  reason  why  the 
(3k>vemment  should  not  in  the  same  way  advance  loans 
at  the  same  low  rates  to  tenant  farmers  on  sheep  or 
other  stocks.  The  stocks  could  be  valued  over  to  the 
incoming  tenant  in  case  of  a  change  in  tenancy.  (A 
voice :  "  They  should  be  steelbow.")  This  money 
question  was  a  very  important  one. 
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Tenants'  Impeovements, 

Mr.  Jehn  M'Caig,  Challoch,  said  that  most  of  those 

S resent  were  representatives  of  the  men  who  made  that 
istrict.  Their  forefathers  had  made  the  Bhins  of 
Galloway  through  their  energy,  skill,  and  perseverance 
and  chey  made  it,  he  might  say,  partly  through  the 
nineteen  years*  lease. 

In  cross-examination  Mr.  M'Caig  said  the  present 
system  of  the  tenant  having  to  give  in  his  notice  of 
claim  for  compensation  four  months  before  his  tenancy 
ended,  and  the  landlord  14  days  afterwards,  was 
decidedly  a  one-sided  arrangement.  His  idea  was  that 
they  should  give  in  their  notices  on  the  same  date, 
and  each  party  should  get  a  week  or  a  fortnight  for 
amendment. 

Mr.  Speir ;  It  has  been  brought  before  me  repeatedly 
that,  instead  of  a  tenant  making  a  olaim  in  money  value 
for  what  he  has  done,  it  would  be  better  for  each  to 
send  in  a  statement  of  what  he  had  done,  and  allow  the 
arbiters  to  fix  the  amount  themeiBlveB.  Would  that  be 
any  benefit  or  not  P 

HCr.  M'Cai^  replied  that  with  regard,  for  instance, 

to  the  improving  of  a  field  by  raisinj^  stones,  a  farmer 

could  not  ver^  well  state  the  value  oF  what  he  had  done 

without  makmg  a  money  claim*    The  great  thing  was 
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to  have  practical  valuators,  and  the  Commissioncar 
ought  to  emphasise  the  necessity  of  having  all  valuators 
of  improvements  practical  men.  It  was  mipoesible  to 
get  it  mto  the  head  of  a  city  lawyer  how  long  it  took  to 
take  stones  out  of  a  field.  At  the  Commission  which 
sat  about  30  years  ago,  the  very  same  evidence  was 
brought  forward  as  i^ey  were  stating  that  day,  and  the 
result  was  they  were  just  where  they  were  then.  If  Mr. 
Speir  would  drive  these  things  home,  they  would  feel 
that  their  time  bad  not  been  lost. 

Be-asranoeicent  of  Taxation. 
With  regard  to  the  incidence  of  local  taxation,  he   JJ^**- 
strongly    held    that    every    description    of   property,   ^Ston 
whether  real  or  personal,  should  be  rated  on  the  same  Stewart, 
principle.    At  present  the  owners  of  many  forms  of  J^*^ 
personal  property  were  enjoying  the  protection  of  the   Galloway.i 
country,  while  they  were  not  contributing  a  brass 
forthing  to  the  local  rates.    For  instance,  the  holders 
of  consols  held  660  million  of  pounds,  for  which  they 
received  interest  at  the  rate  of  2f  per  cent,  from  the 
Imperial  Exchequer,  and  yet  they  did  not  pay  one 
brass  farthing  to  the  local  rates  out  of  all  that  income. 
Then  the  holders  of  preference  and  debenture  stocks  in 
railway  held  among  them  700  million  pounds'  worth  of 
stock,  and  they,  too,  did  not  contribute  one   brass 
farthing  to  the  local  taxation  of  the  country. 

In  reply  to  the  Commissioner,  Mr.  Drew  said  he 
would  have  no  objection  to  the  incomes  derived  from 
feu-duties  being  made  to  bear  their  fair  share  of  local 
taxation  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  he  held  that  all 
forms  of  personal  as  well  as  real  property  should  be 
rated  on  the  same  principle.  He  thought  that  the 
rating  areas  might  with  advantage  be  larger. 

The  rates  which  at  present  bore  most  heavily  on  land  -^  j^^ 
were  the  poor  and  school  rates,  and  if  any  of  them  had  Biggfa, 
studied  the  local  returns  puolished  lately,  they  would  oJJJie** 
find  that  the  gross  rate  on  owners  and  occupiers  to-  Douglas 
gether  Varied  firom  6d.  per  £  in  the  Parish  of  Cars- 

?haim  to  le.  6Ji.  per  £  in  the  parish  of  Kirkcudbright, 
'he  increase  in  the  case  of  l^irkcudbright  and  other 
parishes,  which  were  high»  was  simply  owing  to  the 
populous  towns  which  were  included  within  their  area, 
and  which  the  land  in  the  vicini^  was  taxed  to  support. 
That  was  not  as  it  should  be.  The  burdens  on  land,  as 
compared  with  other  industries,  presented,  however, 
the  greatest  inequalities. 

Traders  and  professional  men  were  in  an  equally 
anomalous  position,  the  rate  which  they  paid  on  their 
business  premises  and  dwelHng-bonses  being  small 
compared  with  those  levied  on  farmers  or  landlords, 
who  might  have  no  greater  income. 

Mr.  Bi^gar  also  directed  attention  to  the  anomalous 
position  m  which  shipping  stood  as  regards  taxation, 
escaping  it  altogether,  and  suggested  tiiat  the  ooet  of 
the  transfer  of  land  should  be  greatly  cheapened,  this 
latter  being  a  very  heavy  buraen  which  frequently 
hampered  advantageous  transactions  of  this  sort. 

Mr.  Borland  referred  to  the  incidence  of  local  tax- 
ation. As  a  farmer  he  was  called  upon  to  pay  half  of 
the  poor  rate,  the  school  rate,  and  the  new  county  rate. 
He  was  entered  in  the  valuation  roll  as  farmer  to  the 
extent  of  1,0501,  He  had  to  pay  half  of  the  rates  on 
that  sum,  which  was  equal  to  15a.  on  525L,  or  33Z.  16t. 
Sd.  He  regarded  that  as  a  heavy  burden,  considering 
the  large  capital  he  had  invested  and  no  profit  whatever. 
If  he  had  not  had  to  pay  that  322.  for  20  years,  there 
would  have  been  6001.  or  jlOOl.  that  he  could  have  gone 
away  with ;  and  it  was  the  very  thing  he  wanted  now. 
If  he  had  that  6002.  or  700Z.,  he  would  simply  go  away 
and  leave  the  proprietor.  Ho  looked  at  it  m  another 
light.  If  the  proprietor  were  to  let  his  shootings  for 
the  sum  at  which  they  were  entered  in  the  valuation 
roll,  they  might  bring  down  a  monied  stranger,  who 
would  do  good  to  the  district.  The  Drumlanng  shoot- 
ings were  entered  at  705L ;  the  Closebum  Hall  shootings 
at  380Z.,  making  1 ,0652.  in  all.  Suppose  they  were  let 
at  1,050L,  the  same  rent  which  he  paid  for  his  farms, 
and  that  Mr.  Carnegie  were  to  come  across  from 
America  and  rent  them.  He  would  get  our  advanced 
civilisation  and  a  very  pleasant  oounfery  to  live  in,  and 
he  would  only  be  asked  to  contribute  32Z.  IQa,  dd,, 
exactly  the  same  as  John  Boreland,  farmer,  Aucnen- 
caim,  who  was  struggling  to  make  a  living. 

Mr.  Speir:  And  your  argument  is  that  Mr.  Carnegie, 
having  a  very  big  income,  should  pay  a  higher  rate  P 

Mr.  Borland:  That  is  the  argument  that  is  going 
about  just  now.    Take  another  iUustcaitum  from  the 
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village  of  Thombill.  There  is  a  baker  and  two  grocerfl 
down  the  street.  Their  Dremieoa  are  entered  in  the 
valuation  roll  at  1491.  I^hey  are  only  tenants  of  the 
subjects,  and  the  total  local  taxation  paid  by  the  three 
ia  41.  13«.  Id.,  at  15c?.,  the  same  rate  as  in  my  own  case. 
The  British  Linen  Company  Bank,  that  takes  all  the 
good  things  we  have  just  now,  ia  entered  as  owner  of 
premises  at  70/.    At  Ibd.  their  contribution  is  4Z.  7».  6d. 

Mr.  Speir :  And  they  will  have  an  income  from  that 
bank  how  much  more  than  yon  have  from  your  farm  P 

Mr.  Borland :  I  do  not  go  into  that  at  all.  But  it 
strikes  me  that  I  am  paying  out  of  all  proportion  to 
my  ability. 

Mr.  Speir :  Have  yon  any  suggestion  to  make  about  a 
change  r 

Mr.  Borland :  I  think  that  those  burdens  should  be 
levied  along  with  the  income  tax.  It  would  apjiortion 
the  burden  much  more  equitably. 

He  also  held  that  the  incidence  of  taxation  on  land 
required  to  be  set  upon  a  more  equitable  basis.  They 
would  find  that  in  the  parishes  in  the  Rhins  some 
might  be  paying  6d,  in  the  £  of  poor  rate,  and  others 
1«.  up  to  1».  6d.  In  Portpatrick  they  would  find  that 
a  tenant  or  proprietor  rated  on  a  4(X)/.  rental  paid  over 
601,  a  year  of  local  taxation ;  while  any  gentleman 
occupying  a  private  residence  in  Portpatric,  who  might 
invest  his  money  out  of  the  district,  would  be  rated 
only  on  the  assessable  rent  of  his  house ;  and  the  result 
was  that,  whereas  the  farmer  and  the  proprietor  would 
be  payin  60L  of  local  taxation,  a  gentleman  in  a  40/. 
house  would  be  paying  only  61.  per  year.  Ho  could  not 
agree  with  Mr.  Lockhart  with  regard  to  labour.  He 
was  clearly  of  opinion  that  agriculture  must  stand  or 
fall  as  a  commercial  pursuit,  and  the  men  who  worked 
on  the  farms  were  entitled  to  whatever  they  could 
make  just  as  much  as  men  in  anv  other  pursuit.  He 
could  say  that,  whatever  else  might  come  down,  labour 
could  not  come  down,  and  it  womd  not  come  down. 


Gams. 

Under  the  Ground  Gikme  Act  there  was  a  close  time 
for  rabbits  in  unenclosed  moorland.  That  close  time 
extended  from  the  beginning  of  April  to  the  12th 
December,  and  when  sheep  farmers  had  to  contend 
with  a  stock  of  rabbits  reared  in  unenclosed  moorland 
during  this  close  time  they  found  it  almost  impossible 
to  keep  these  pests  within  due  bounds. 

Mr.  Gillespie,  flesher,  then  gave  some  particulars 
respecting  the  serious  loss  he  nad  sustained  through 
the  rabbits  coming  upon  his  grazing  from  a  piece  of 
unenclosed  moorland  where  there  was  a  close  time  for 
the  vermin. 

HCr.  Kerr,  Strathmaddie,  said  the  farmers  had  much 
need  of  protection  from  winged  game.  His  own  farm 
was  halt  stocked  with  pheasants.  The  game  tenant 
bought  pheasant  eggs  and  *'  clockin  "  hens,  and  hatched 
the  pheasants  by  the  thousand.  He  had  counted  80 
pheasants  at  one  time  in  the  comer  of  a  field.  The 
proprietor  had  let  the  mansion-house  and  shootings 
to  a  game  tenant  who  had  more  mone^r  than  brains. 
He  (Mr.  Kerr)  had  immense  stocks  of  rabbits  to  contend 
with  too,  and  as  he  was  prevented  by  law  from  setting 
traps  in  their  "runs,"  he  was  all  but  powerless  to  con- 
tend with  the  vermin  that  came  out  upon  his  crops 
from  the  preserves.  In  fact,  they  ate  up  nis  turnips  as 
fast  as  the  sheep  did.  He  held  that  the  agricultural 
tenant  should  have  full  liberty  to  protect  liis  crops 
against  all  kinds  of  game,  and  full  liberty  also  to 
destroy  rabbits  by  means  of  traps  set  in  the  runs  or 
any  other  way. 

Mr.  Hughan,  Cults,  said  the  tenant  farmers  in  Sorbie 
parish  required  protection  from  the  game  tenants  with 
their  pheasants  and  partridges  as  well  as  hares  and 
rabbits.  It  was  true  mat  the  occupier  had  now  a  con- 
current right  along  with  the  proprietor  to  kill  hares 
and  labbits ;  bub  in  unenclosed  lands  there  was  a  close 
time  from  the  1st  day  of  April  to  the  11th  December, 
when  tiiey  could  not  exercise  the  right  to  kill  the 
ffround  game.  Well,  they  had  to  feed  the  ground  game 
for  the  game  tenants  all  summer,  and  just  before  the 
close  time  expired  the  game  tenants  set  their  keepers 
to  work  to  kill  the  rabbits,  and  railed  them  ofi*  to  the 
game  dealers,  so  that  the  farmers  could  not  get  a  shot 
at  any  of  the  vermin  that  had  been  feeding  on  their 
crops  all  summer* 


Mr.  Sproat,  High  Creoch,  on  the  subject  of  the  game  « 
laws,  with  special  reference  to  the  destruction  done  by  aJmS?' 
rabbits.  The  latter  is  understood  to  be  a  burning  H^ 
question  in  the  district,  and  the  discussion  which  ^^ 
ensued  was  the  liveliest  which  had  characterised  the  ixoogiai. 
whole  meeting.  Mr.  Sproat  delivered  a  rousing  speech  *»«'J^nn.r. 
on  the  subject,  pointing  out  the  immense  damage 
rabbits  did  amongnt  the  crops,  not  only  in  the  way  of 
eating,  but  in  the  way  of  beating  down  and  destroying. 
It  was  also,  he  said,  a  well-known  fact  that  rabbits 
poisoned  all  classes  of  vegetation  with  wldch  they 
came  in  contact,  so  that  stock  would  not  eat  it.  He 
suggested  that  rabbits  should  be  classed  with  rats,  and 
become  the  property  of  the  man  whose  land  they  in- 
fested, and  that  proprietors  and  others  preserving  them 
should  be  compelled  to  keep  them  in  enclosures.  He 
himself  was  not  a  sufferer  from  the  vermin,  but  he 
knew  farmers  in  the  country  who  were  all  but  eaten  up 
with  them.  In  the  stewartry,  he  was  thankful  to  say, 
they  had  many  proprietors  who  knew  their  duty  in  this 
matter,  and  who  did  not  fail  to  act  up  to  it.  They  had 
also,  however,  a  number  of  other  men  of  quite  a 
different  kidney  —men  who  fitted  admirably  Max 
O'Rell's  definition  of  a  Scotchman  in  so  far  as  they 
kept  the  Sabbath,  kept  the  rabbit  laws,  and  all  the 
rabbits  they  could  get  their  hands  on.  Several  other 
speakers  supported  Mr.  Sproat  in  no  uncertain  sound, 
and  altogether  the  game  preservers  of  the  stewartry 
had  a  bad  quarter  of  an  hour  of  it.  Mr.  Speir  was 
formally  requested  to  bring  this  matter  of  game  proser- 
vation  very  prominently  before  the  Royal  Commission, 
and  this  he  agreed  to  do. 

Mr.  Kerr:  I  think  it's  quite  iniquitous  that  there  Hfj^^ 
should  be  a  close  time  for  rabbits  on  hill  land.    You  thonki 
can  only  kill  them  from  11th  December  to  11th  March ;  ^*™*^- 
and  if  the  frost  and  snow  set  in  during  that  time  you 
can't  reduce  them.    I'm  of  opinion  that  the  rabbits 
should  be  treated  like  rats.    They  should  be  vermin. 

Mr.  McJannet,    Gateslack,  thought    the    cure    was  itjcja. 
simply  to  give  the  full  right— not  an  equal  right— to  nei 
the  rabbits.    Ajb  a  rule  the  gamekeepers  just  finished  ^J^ 
off  the  rabbits  at  the  very  close  of  the  season.    They  fvna  ' 
were  so  reduced  before  the  11th   December  that  it 
would  not  pay  the  farmer  to  put  on  a  man  to  kill  them; 
and  they  were  not  reduced  all  over  the  land,  but  only 
on  the  lower  portions. 

Mr.  McJannet  explained  to  the  Commissioner  that 
the  heather  had  been  burned  almost  entirely  out, 
because  when  he  came  it  was  far  too  old  either  for 
game  or  sheep.  Since  the  hill  had  been  burned  the 
grouse  had  been  both  more  plentiful  and  better  birds. 
Formerly  many  of  the  birds  which  were  brought  ouL 
there  used  to  fly  away  to  the  Troloss  and  other  places, 
where  there  was  young  heather. 

Causes  of  the  Depsessiok. 

County  Councillor  Watt,  whose  evidence  was  largely  «  «  ^^ 
representative  of  the  general  views  expressed,  said  that  Maun. 
in  his  opinion  the  principal  causes  of  the  agrioultuitil  laodnte* 
depression  were  (1)  low  prices,  (2)  bad  seasons,  (3)  high  ^' 
rents,  (4)  increased  cost  of  labour,  (5)  preferential  rail- 
way rates  for  foreign  produce,  (6)  forei^  produce  not 
being  marked  as  such,  (7)  undue  restriction  in  leases 
as  to  cultivation  of  farms,  (8)  want  of  absolute  security 
in  respect  of  improvements  made  on  farms,  (9)  the  re- 
duction of  farmer's  capital  by  diseases  amongst  stock. 

Land  Hungee. 

Bailie  M'Creath  said  the  farmers  would  go  behind  Bftilie 
each  other's  backs  in  bidding  for  farms.    They  had  no  q^^J?^ 
cohesion  at  all.    They  might  make  as  many  laws  as  merchta. 
they  liked,  but  unless  they  could  restrict  the  freedom 
of  the  subject,  they  would  never  cure  the  disease,  as 
the  land  hunger  was  so  intense  in  Ayrshire.    They  all 
knew  of  a  farm  just  now  which  the  present  tenant  was 
giving  up  because  he  could  not  pay  the  rent,  though  he 
had  been  getting  16  per  cent,  reduction,  and  no  sooner 
was  the  farm  advertised  as  being  to  let  than  there  were 
a  lot  of  competitors  offering  to  give  the  old  rent  for  it 
without  the  15  per  cent,  reduction. 

FoBEiGK  Meat. 

Mr.  MoDowall,  of  Girdstingwood,  epoke  on  the  question  Mr.  irftv 
of  the  branding  of  foreign  meat,  pointing  out  the  gross  ^^jjj 
frauds  which  were  at  present  being  perpetrated.    They  ^SS^' 
did  not  object  to  foreign  meat  coming  to  this  country  bright, 
if  the  foreigner  chose  to  send  it.    But  what  they  did  '*™*' 
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object  to  was  the  mattnef  in  which  it  was  throi^  upbn 
the  market  as  prime  Scotch.  It  was  nothing  short  of  a 
scandal  that  foreign  beef  and  mutton,  after  being 
carried  over  the  country  at  a  lower  rate  than  their  own 
produce,  should,  on  reaching  its  destination,  be  sold  as 
'*  host  Scotch." 

FfiBEDOM  OF  Management. 

He  strongly  held  that  farmers  should  have  a  free 
hand  to  manage  their  land  according  to  their  own 
ability  and  according  to  the  practice  best  suited  to  the 
district,  instead  of  being  tied  down  to  farm  according 
to  the  ideas  of  some  Edinburgh  lawyer's  clerk,  who 
never  had  a  spade  in  his  hand. 

Abatements  of  Rent. 

He  admitted  that  on  some  estates  there  had  been 
very  liberal  reductions  of  rent  given,  but  he  decidedly 
held  that  these  reductions  of  rent  had  been  the  curse 
of  the  community.  Had  landlords  given  no  reductions 
of  rent,  the  land  question  would  have  been  settled  long 
ago,  though  a  good  many  tenants  would  have  gone  to 
the  wall. 

Sheep  Stocks. 

In  a  great  maijy  leases  the  tenants  of  sheep  farms  were 
held  bound  to  hand  over  their  sheep  stocks  at  the  end 


ot  their  leases  to  the  landlord  or  the  incoming  tenant  if  Girvaii. 
so  required,  but  in  very  few  cases  were  the  proprietors  '*^tor. 
or  the  incoming  tenant  bound  to  take  over  these  stocks 
from  the  outgomg  tenant.  Now,  in  Lord  Stair's  leases 
there  was  a  clause  to  the  effect  that  the  outgoing  tenant 
shall  be  held  bound  to  hand  over  the  sheep  stock  to  the 
incoming  tenant  or  the  landlord,  and  that  the  incoming 
tenant  or  the  landlord  shall  be  held  bound  to  take  over 
these  sheep  stocks  at  valuation. 

Pboduce  Ebnts. 

On  Lord  Stair's  estate,  produce  rents  were  common 
up  till  30  years  ago.  and  they  were  a  great  advantage 
to  the  proprietor  then,  for,  with  the  high  prices  of 
grain  that  prevailed  then,  a  lot  of  the  land  round 
Girvan  was  paying  a  rent  of  61.  per  acre,  and  that  same 
land  would  not  be  paying  more  than  3Z.  now. 

Railway  Rates. 


Kirkcow 


In  conclusion,  he  would  say  that  the  railway  rates  m^,  -vvm, 
were  levied  on  a  most  anomalous  basis,  for  the  rates   MiqomnAl,. 
from  Liverpool  to  Newton- Stewart  were  the  same  as   " 
those  from  Liverpool  to  Whithorn.     Mr.  Drew  here 
interjected  the  sarcastic  remark,   **I  think  they  are 
a  little  less,"  and  this  remark  was  received  with  great 
laughter. 
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THE  COUNTIES  OP  PERTH,  HFE,  FORPAE,  AND 

ABERDEEN. 


To  Hebbbbt  Lyon,  Esq.,  Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture, 

23,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster. 

East  Bams,  Dunbar, 
Sib,.  4th  December  1893. 

I  HAVE  the  honour  to  present  to  you  an  account  of  the  work  undertaken  by  me, 
and  of  the  results  of  my  inquiries  since  my  appointment,  upon  19th  September  last,  as 
Sub-Commissioner  for  Scotland,  under  the  Boyal  Commission  on  Agriculture. 

I. — Inteoduction. 

1.  As  I  had  the  privilege  to  act  as  an  Assistant-Commissioner  under  the  Eoyal 
Commission,  presid^  over  by  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Eichmond  and  Gordon,  in  the 
years  1880-82, 1  have  endeavoured,  in  the  present  case,  as  directed,  to  supplement  the 
information  contained  in  the  Reports  then  presented  to  Parliament,  and  to  pursue 
lines  of  inquiry  similar  to  those  gtidopted  under  that  Commission. 

2.  On  receiving  my  present  appointment  I  considered  carefully  as  to  what  districts 
would  be  most  likely  to  furnish  a  lair  index  to  the  present  condition  of  agriculture,  and 
I  determined  that  the  counties  most  conveniently  furnishing  a  fair  representation  of 
the  various  classes  of  farms  were  Perth,  Pife,  Porfar,  and  Aberdeen.  These  coimties 
contain  lands  of  varying  quality,  and  farms  varying  from  extensive  holdings  to  small 
farms  ranging  from  20  to  100  acres. 

3.  With  the  view  of  collecting  as  accurately  as  possible  the  opinions  of  those 
interested  in  agriculture  in  the  counties  mentioned,  I  convened  public  meetings  in 
Perth,  Porfar,  Cupar-Fife,  and  Aberdeen,  and  I  also  attended  the  markets  in  these 
towns,  where  I  met  with  representatives  of  all  classes,  and  gathered  from  them  the 
opinions  of  the  various  districts  on  the  leading  questions  affecting  agricultural  interests. 
The  meetings  called  by  me  were  well  attended,  and  opinions  were  freely  expressed  upon 
the  various  questions  affecting  the  agricultural  industry.  In  addition  to  the  inquiries 
made  by  me  personally,  and  to  the  information  presented  to  me  at  the  public  meetings, 
I  considered  that  it  would  be  a  great  aid  to  myself  and  to  the  Commission  if  I  were  to 
obtain  from  representative  parties  written  opinions  on  the  numerous  topics  affecting 
agriculture  which  have  been  agitating  the  public  mind,  and  I  accordingly  framed  a 
Schedule  of  Questions,  a  copy  of  which  is  hereto  appended,  which  I  issued  to  repre- 
sentative men  in  each  of  the  counties  named.  (iSee  Appendix  L,  page  22.)  A  large 
proportion — over  60  per  cent. — of  these  schedules  have  been  filled  up  and  returned 
to  me  with  very  able  and  intelligent  answers  to  the  questious  submitted.  I  have  made 
a  selection  from  those  answers,  and  append  the  same  hereto. 

4.  Dealing  with  the  several  counties  upon  which  I  am  now  to  report,  it  may  be  con- 
venient to  lay  before  you  the  agricultural  statistics  for  the  past  11  years  of  each  county. 
This  will  bring  under  review  the  system  of  cultivation  followed  in  each  county,  and 
will  show  whether  the  methods  of  cultivation  formerly  pursued  have  been  adhered  to, 
or  whether  changes  have  been  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  battling  with,  and  if 
possible  overcoming,  the  serious  depression  which  has  borne  heavily  upon  farmers 
during  the  past  decade.    These  statistics  are  as  follows,  viz. : — 

Acreage  under  each  Kjnd  op  Crop,  Bare,  Pallow,  and  Grass. 

A. — Perthshire. 


Counties 
selected  for 
reporting  on. 


Procedure. 


Personal 
interviews. 


Schedule  of 
Questions. 


Statistics. 


— 

1882. 

188S. 

1884. 

1886. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1.  COEK  CEOPB— 

Wheat      ...                              .          . 

Acres. 
7.408 

24.464 

71.136 

885 

3.S88 
118 

Acres. 
6.288 

22,770 

70.424 

435 

3.087 

96 

Acres. 
6.276 

21.671 

69,767 

403 

2,007 

86 

Acres. !  Acres. 

A«4a          AASUi 

Acres. 
6431 

16447 

74.276 

890 

2.686 

67 

Acres. 
9.344 

16.817 

67.807 

092 

2.487 

86 

Acres. 
6.972 

16371 

68.478 

761 

2.428 

47 

Acres. 
7.298 

16,483 

68,626 

694 

46 

Acres. 
6,628 

16,451 

66.974 

623 

2,708 

27 

Acres. 
7.082 

16.928 

65,680 

687 

Barley  or  here 

0st8             --..-.. 

19.206 

70,882 

836 

8,168 
79 

18.180 

71,616 

280 

2,881 

41 

■Rvft            --...-. 

Beftns       .          ,          -          - 

2.628 
27 

PeM 

Total        .... 
Wt.  11544. 

108,929 

108»0S0 

100,999 

99.902 

99.288 

97,706 

96,688 

96.647 

94.826 

98.406 

91,788 

0    81030. 
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BOTAL  COMMISSION  ON  AGRICULTDBE: 


A. — ^Perthshiee — cont. 


i- — i— : r^^ 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1886. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1800. 

189L 

1881 

2.  GBBBir  Cbops— 

Potatoes 

Tomips  and  swedes 

Mangold  "                   •         .         -         .         - 

Carrots                                  .... 

Oabbage.  kohl-rabi,  and  rape  .         .         -         . 

Other  green  cropt^  induding  vetches  * 

Acres. 
17,723 

31,837 

SO 

17 

166 

947 

Acres. 
18,611 

31.069 

82 

18 

185 

944 

Acres. 
17.588 

30.978 

21 

20 

192 

U66 

Acres. 
15,848 

30,860 

11 

25 

160 

1.070 

Acres. 
15,626 

30.816 

17 

19 

194 

1403 

Acres. 
16.920 

30.592 

13 

26 

188 

984 

Acres. 
16.772 

29,626 

24 

21 

124 

648 

Acres. 
16,612 

29.098 

9 

.     15 

188 

607 

Acres. 
14.766 

30,825 

47 

U 

217 

610 

Acres. 
14.970 

30.126 

26 

-t 

267 

669 

Aerei. 
14611 

2».S9I 

U 

-t 

118 

683 

Total        .... 

60.720 

60.799 

49.946 

47,963 

47,776 

47.722 

47013 

46,829 

46.866 

46^947 

4^728 

S.  OLoriB,  SAimfonr,  ahd  Grames  f      ^^  hay     'J 
underrotaiion          -         -  1  Not  for  hay  J 

101.731 

100.651 

101,448 

I 
|29,867i   36.620 

173,666 1   73.642 

36,870 
76.357 

36,964 
77.566 

36.014 
80.646 

82.669 
86,014 

29.722 
82.838 

3a»14B 

Total        .          .         -         - 

101.731 

100.631 

101.448  1  106,633 

109.262 

111,227 

114.630 

116.660 

118.688 

112»664 

104.046 

4  PmtMAFBHT  PAflTUM  OR  GRAHA,  f        ^^^  **^      \ 
not  broken,  up  in  rotation  t     -  (^    jfot  for  hay  ) 

84.239 

87.064 

80,746 

r  9,208 
182,420 

11,293 
76,619 

12,062 
76.891 

12,094 
76,884 

13.842 
74,364 

12.183 
76,662 

12.426 
84711 

lam 

8i6M 

Total        .... 

844!39 

87,064 

89,746 

91.623 

87,912 

88,963 

87.978 

87.706 

87.736 

97487 

98480 

6.  PlAX -            - 

6k  Hops 

7.  Small  Pbuit 

8.  Barb  Fallow  or  uwcroppbd  Arable  Labd 

3 
2.461 

2,696 

2392 

2,116 

13 
2,040 

114 
2,002 

13 

542 
2,119 

7 

678 
2,441 

679 
2.130 

623 
1.548 

001 

L  Corn  Crops— 
Wheat     - 


Barley  or  here 

Oats 

Bye 

Beans 

Peas         • 


Total 


2.  Grbbn  Crops— 
Potatoes  • 


Tnmips  and  swedes      ... 
Mangold  *         •  •  .         . 

Carrots     ..... 
Cabbage,  Kohl-rabi,  and  rape  - 
Other  green  crops,  including  vetches* 
Total    - 


B. — FOBI'ABSHIBB. 


!     9,307 

;   81.690 

i   68,178 
I 

428 

1.067 

60 


96.706 


8.321 
SU04U 


447 

808 

46 


3.  Clovbr,  SAHPonr.  ahd  Grasses  C     For  hay 
under  rotation        -  -  -^  Not  for  hay 

Total    - 


4  Pbrmahbht  Pasture,  OR  Grass,  f     For  hay 
not  broken  up  in  rotationf  .|  j^^^.  j^^.  ^^^ 


Total 


5.  Plax  -^ 

6.  Hops 

7.  Small  Pbuit 

8.  Barb  Fallow  or  itbcroppbd  Arable  Land 


16,770 

34.123 

12 

70 

94 

1,231 


52.300 


18434 

33.761 

18 

53 

97 


63.056 


9.663 

30.412 

61,664 

413 

744 

30 


92.816 


80^141 

62404 

648 

1300 


93,231 


17,369 

34002 

8 

61 

79 

1.064 


62,663 


80.331  I   81.462 


80381      81.462 


25,819 


25,219 


25388 


381 


234 


84184 


84.184 


14381 
34442 
16 
68 
92 
945 


60428 


'18,400 
.  64.475 


82365 


26378 


24678 


;  1385 

1.26,776 


27360 


286 


328 


8387 

29,436 

61367 

713 

1,141 

67 


91341 


7329 

26,480 

64778 

6S7 

814 

60 


90388 


14872 


30 

96 

73 

1,169 


60,122 


22,181 
63,009 


85.190 


4013 


26^912 


14944 
33,642 
17 
66 
101 
968 


49.718 


10307 
27.766 
49376 
1,481 
677 
38 


90.690 


16318 
33306 

8 
tl 
86 
868 


60,430 


23,778     23316 
62.764      62342 


86327  i   86.458 


3,714 
23301 


26.917 


18 


U9 


840 


8.164 
22376 


26429 


98 
216 


8361 

28368 

60305 

1366 

676 

46 


89307 


9373 

27.486 

51391 

983 

748 

87 


89317 


M17 
28,633 

60430 
749 

678 
38 


88364 


U6.060 

83337 

9 

69 

96 

816 


60,076 


23,132 
63319 


86,961 


3380 
33380 


26.600 


12 


127 
196 


14396 

34396 

'       7 

64 

126 
866 


49346 


14.632 

38.789 

6 

-t 
109 


49369 


21,469 
64829 


86,788 


3376 
24662 


147 
80 


17334 
66396 


83.760 


$340 
28376 


31316 


181 
148 


93S8 

27,721 


14612 

38,766 

11 

-t 

188 

81! 


483M 


18^488 
61367 


81,448 


8,624 
26464 


81,778 


186 
ISI 


*  Exo^t  elover  and  grass,  which  are  separately  stated. 

t  BzolnsivQ  of  heatdi  and  mountain  laud. 

t  Included  under  "  other  green  crops,  including  vetches.' 
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C. — ElFESHIKE. 


1882. 

1^. 

1884. 

1886. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1882. 

1.  Cons  CE0P8— 

Wheafc 

Acres. 
18,024 

Acres. 
11,754 

Acres. 
12,180 

Acres. 
10,662 

Acres. 
10,725 

Acres. 
9,438 

Acres. 
12,022 

Acres. 
10,593 

Acres. 
11321 

Acres. 
9,715 

Acres. 
11326 

Barley  or  bere 

?8.742 

27,958 

26,681 

26,409 

24,942 

23,789 

24,663 

24,788 

28365 

24,829 

23,467 

Gate 

41,001 

41,292 

4fi.469 

41,620 

42,868 

4MS6 

38,696 

189307 

38380 

88373 

39310 

Rye 

1,414 

1,187 

1,112 

1,201 

1,262 

1,680 

1328 

1,768 

1317 

1,161 

1378 

Beans 

2,478 

2^ 

2,276 

8,606 

1.694 

1,688 

1,128 

1.119 

1316 

1327 

1,178 

Peas - 

12 

88 

68 

74 

81 

22 

74 

26 

60 

20 

46 

total    •          .          -          -          - 

86^66 

84,411 

88,626 

82,762 

81,012 

78,946 

78311 

77,796 

76390 

75316 

76308 

a.  GsBEK  Crops— 

Potatoes 

16,290 

16,987 

16,662 

14305 

14,994 

16,988     16,792 

16,822 

16,188 

16.487 

16,436 

Turnips  and  swedes 

27,987 

27,918 

27,988 

27,480 

27,860 

26,616  1   26,151 

26,919 

26334 

26,990 

25.786 

Mangold   -          -                    .          .          -          - 

18 

14 

16 

17 

22 

9 

26 

18 

13 

7 

64 

Carrots 

16 

12 

16 

26 

22 

•    21 

26 

14 

14 

-* 

-t 

Cabbage,  kohl-rabi,  and  rape  -          -          -          - 

80 

76 

88 

112 

78 

118 

826 

218 

245 

107 

176 

Other  green  crops,  induding  vetches* 

1450 

1,179 

1,331 

1,277 

1,814 

1.120 

1.264 

1.019 

988 

978 

1.078 

Total 

48,590 

46,186 

46,048 

43,716 

48,780 

48,816 

44384 

44,010 

48.782 

42368 

42,474 

S.  Clovib,  Sainfoik,  ahd  Grasses,  f     ^^^  **^     \ 
under  rotation                 -         -(.Not  for  hay  J 

61,664 

64^206 

68,400 

r  26,138 
141,603 

28,226 
40,190 

29.099 
40.719 

28.820 
41,636 

28,400 
34376 

26381 
41.461 

24,162 
40331 

26,096 
36387 

Total 

61,664 

64,206 

63,400 

67.«36 

68,416 

69.818 

70,466 

71376 

68342 

64,793 

72388 

4.  PsRMAVBNT  Pasturb  OR  Grass,  r     Porh*y     ^ 
not  broken  up  in  rotation^         -\  ^^t  for  hay  ) 

62,771 

64,4«7 

66,097 

r  3,061 
162,463 

6,727 
61,196 

6,580 
61,406 

6340 
62366 

6,753 
61372 

c7,663 
66,468 

6,761 
63393 

7331 
66381 

Total 

62,711 

54^447 

66,097 

65,624 

60,923 

57,934 

68306 

68326 

64^181 

70364 

74312 

6,  PlAX 

_ 

1 

1 

83 

109 

477 

204 

20 

10 

6 

6 

6.  Hops         - 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

- 

— 

— 

7.  Small  Pruit 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

70 

75 

83 

118 

182 

8.  Barb  Pallow  or  unoboppbd  Arabli  Lakd     • 

1,866 

1,631 

1,607 

1,267 

1,827 

1^77 

1,282 

1,640 

1,409 

884 

924 

D. — ^Abbrdeenshibe. 


1.  Cork  Crops— 
Wheat 


Barley  or  bere 

Oats 

Rye 

Beans 

Peas 


ToUl 


2.  Grbbit  Crops— 
Pqtatoes  - 


Turnips  and  swedes 
Mangold  - 

Carrots     -  -  .  -  - 

Cabbage,  kohl-rabi.  and  rape  - 
Other  green  crops,  including  vetchee* 
Total    • 


8.  Clovbr,  Saikioiv,  and  Grasses  C     Pot  hay 
under  rotation    -  -  '1  Not  for  hay 


Total 


4.  Pbrmabbitt  Pastuai  or  Grabs/     "^^^^^ 
not  broken  up  in  rotaUonf        I  y^^  ^^^  ^ 


Total 


71 

50 

32 

12 

.    29 

6 

1 

29 

2 

6 

16 

17380 

14.164 

14328 

18398 

16381 

14340 

18368 

17,091 

16388 

17342 

16,807 

196.155 

198.918 

197376 

195309 

197348 

198,668 

195370 

194323 

197340 

196318 

197392 

426 

423 

504 

430 

404 

446 

481 

823 

348 

264 

438 

287 

187 

814 

830 

818 

816 

270 

281 

297 

935 

448 

856 

252 

380 

871 

331 

372 

406 

461 

362 

296 

388 

214326 

213384 

218,279 

216360 

315,406 

814,642 

216396 

213.008  1  213,887 

213.956 

216,689 

8,094 

7391 

8.423 

7312 

7,665 

8,413 

7,667 

7.729 

7.408 

7,405 

7,411 

92;64e 

92.620 

90,660 

91.276 

01.626 

90396 

9132* 

91.048 

90,979 

01,328 

92,145 

8 

3 

3 

4 

2 

3 

11 

5 

4 

9 

4 

91 

92  [        116 

115 

87 

71 

64 

64 

66 

-t 

-t 

97 

C2 

72 

65 

69 

74 

83 

73 

75 

71 

78 

3306 

2.799 

3,251 

3,097 

2381 

2,778 

2,822 

2.763 

2.721 

2,666 

2348 

104,030 

103.467 

102326 

10«,469 

102,420 

101,735 

101371 

101,682 

101343 

101,479 

102.487 

268.472 

260,289 

261.661 

r  41,337 
1221667 

46,463 
219,669 

46.743 
220,234 

49,645 
216364 

52,722 
216,469 

51.151 
216307 

41,176 
225316 

41.860 
228351 

258,472 

860389 

261,661 

263.004 

266.152 

266377 

866309 

268.191 

268368 

266,692 

271.801 

28.213 

28,002 

29306 

r  1,729 
127348 

2,079 
26,012 

2.401 
£6343 

3,043 
25333 

3383 
26341 

3,063 
27,227 

3.593 
32352 

4,090 
3^226 

28318 

28,008 

29.206 

29372 

28,001 

28.744 

28376 

80,224 

30390 

35345 

88315 

pt  clover  and  grass,  which  are  separately  stated, 
f  Eidusive  of  heath  and  mountain  land. 
t  Included  under  **  other  green  crops,  including  vetches." 
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D. — Aberdeenshire — cont. 


— 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1886. 

1880. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

189L 

1892. 

K    Ptat               . 

AoroB. 

1 

Aoreft. 
2 

Acres. 
6 

Acre*. 
3 

Acres. 

Acres. 
Ill 

Acres. 
16 

Acres. 
10 

Acres. 
3 

Acres. 

Aons. 

6.  Hops 

— 

.. 

1 

7.  Small  Fbuit 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

288 

SCO 

041 

382 

866 

&•  Bibb  Fallow 

OB  UVCBOPPBD  AbABLB  LaRD       • 

640 

1,002 

1,012 

026 

070 

616 

074 

706 

64S 

217 

S13 

II. — Number  op  HoBaBS,  Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Pigs. 
A. — Perthshire. 


1.  HOBSBS*— 

Used  solely  for  agriculture      .          .          .          - 
Unbroken  horses          .          .          .          .         "^ 
Hat^  kept  solely  for  breodinff                              J 

No. 
10350 

3,167 

No. 
10,624 

3.127 

No. 
10^465 

2,016 

N«. 
10371 

2378 

No. 
10306 

8326 

No. 
10,202 

3.112 

No. 
9374 

8.04a 

No. 
10.000 

(2307 

I    186 

No. 
10.076 

2305 

208 

No. 
10307 

2,048 

224 

No. 
10^78 

2.78S 

217 

Total    ...          -          - 

U,028 

13,061 

13»880 

13349 

18381 

13374 

18.010 

12311 

12343 

13,134 

18,168 

2.  Cattlb— 

Oows  and  heifers  in  milk  or  in  calf    - 

Other  cattle  :—(l)  Two  years  and  above      • 

(2)  Under  two  years  - 

18.706 
21,793 
34,386 

18.755 
22.127 
32,215 

19.010 
21.468 
38.921 

19367 
23.012 
89.762 

19.014 
21366 
30,798 

18397 
21.774 
32,616 

18.436 
19.089 
82,759 

18386 
19387 
33.480 

19,460 
22306 
38.064 

20371 
21340 
88316 

S53K 

Total 

74,955 

73,097 

79.999 

82331 

78307 

73380 

70383 

71308 

79,848 

80.727 

76,786 

t.  Shbbp— 

One  yearK>ld  and  above           .... 

Under  one  year  old 

476,667 
208,253 

481,612 
216.128 

484.570 
222.293 

496.022 
218.169 

478.556 
196,400 

403.754 
206,622 

477,817 
217.030 

400328 
224,780 

4M.068 
240.126 

518310 
261.240 

517,m 
24^500 

Total 

684,920 

696.640 

700303 

713.191 

073365 

072370 

094,047 

004,007 

736.178 

769360 

761.709 

4.  PiGSt 

9,405 

9,589 

10.040 

8302 

8,406 

8300 

9.407- 

0.106 

9,881 

9.016 

•" 

B. — Porfarshire. 


1.  HOBSBB*- 

Used  solely  for  agriculture      .          -          -          - 

8,267 

8322 

8336 

8,114 

8.129 

8.078 

7387 

8310 

8,173 

8365 

8,297 

Unbroken  horses           -          -          .          -          •\ 
Mares  kept  solely  for  breeding           -          -          ) 

1316 

1,624 

1,484 

1,578 

1,646 

1391 

1.518 

1.486 
.      48 

1,702 
72 

1,706 
106 

1340 
116 

Total 

10,073 

9346 

9,720 

9,092 

9.775 

9.664 

9.506 

9.700 

9347 

10376 

10366 

2.  Oattlb— 

1 

Cows  and  heifers  in  milk  or  in  calk  - 

11.677 

11,710 

12364 

12310 

11387 

11.706 

11304 

11301 

12.397 

13,134 

18361 

Other  cattle:— (a)  Two  years  and  above     - 

16322 

16374 

17366 

17,163 

16370 

17316 

19393 

17391 

22301 

17374 

17446 

(6)  Under  two  years 

17384 

16.530 

20371 

20,943 

19389      17.225 

18310 

17346 

20308 
66.401 

20353 

20441 

Total    .          -          .          -          - 

46.183 

1  44314 

1 

60381 

60,406 

47362      46,006 

40,718 

47387 

61301 

40388 

8.  iKBEP— 

One-year-old  and  above           .          -          -          - 

84355 

86366 

86304 

86.468 

83.674 

87.009 

80.010 

88304 

96.007  1 101,496 

10S3S6 

Under  one-year-old       -          .          .          -          - 

38.186 

38315 

43,190 

46.099 

48360 

44384 

47300 

60308 

67A80 

03348 

003» 

Total 

122,740 

126370 

128394 

132^07 

127.434 

181393 

133322 

189.772 

162,208 

164^841 

16S36B 

APiMt 

6308 

7344 

7302 

0397 

0.420 

0308 

7.126 

«384 

73i7 

7^ 

63MI 

C— PiFESHIRE. 


1.  HOB8B8*— 

UsedsoWyftwagricolture      -         .         -         . 

»     Unbroken  horses           .          .         -          .         -^ 

Mares  kept  solely  for  breediDf^l                             ) 

7303 
2328 

7389 
2,214 

7306 
2300 

7377 
2,140 

7318 
2,304 
9322 

7387 
2.482 

7.484 
2300 

7311 
r  2.078 
1    102 

7.488 

1328 

126 

7,660 

1318 

148 

7,779 

2,138 

180 

Total 

9380 

10,068 

10.006 

9.717 

10,019 

9.790 

9.686 

9.481 

9616 

10400 

Inoloding  ponies. 


t  Bidusive  of  those  kept  in  towns,  and  by  cottars  witli  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  land. 
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C*— FiFBBHIUB — otmt. ' 


— 

1888. 

188S.       1884. 

1886.       1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890: 

1801. 

180L 

Oowitiidhetttoiiiimilkorinoslf   - 
Other  oftttto  Mo)  Two  years  and  aboT«    • 
(ft)  Under  two  yean 

No. 
83M 

14^280 

1W04, 

No. 
W68 

141.665 

16.619 

No. 
10.070 

16.807 

18.861 

No. 
10.847 

14^668 

19,855 

No. 
10.098 

18.466 

19.462 

No. 
9.681 

14860 

16.484 

No. 
9,788 

16,086 

16.466 

No. 
9.772 

16.668 

17.260 

No. 
10.628 

17.990 

19,386 

No. 
11,746 

16301 

20.044 

No. 
11319 

16,754 

19,482 

Total    .         .         -         -         - 

88.668 

88^ 

48,728 

4i860 

48,016 

40.366 

48.289 

48.609 

48,004 

47381 

48466 

1.  ShbbP'- 

One-yeaiW)ld  and  above           .... 

Under  one-year^d 

46.898 

28379 
75,272 

61.940 
29.707 

66/)28 
88.601 

62.872 
86.974 

46.686 
30.670 

61.766 
82.165' 

66.192 
38;666 

65,006 
36,840 

66.036 
40.066 

71364 
46.487 

65318 
4M13 

ToUl    .         -         .         •         - 

81,666 

88,529 

88.846 

79.865 

88,921 

89,8«7 

01.946 

106,0i8 

118301 

100326 

4.Pia«t 

HM 

7.299 

7.802 

6.718 

6.687 

6.661 

6,308 

6.828 

6,669 

6,728 

4381 

D. — ^Abeedbbnshirb. 


1.  HOBSBB*— 

Uied  8ol<^)y  for  agricalture      .          .          •          • 
Unbroken  horses           -          -          .          .         "j 
Mares  kept  solely  for  breeding          •                    ) 

20328 
5310 

20,720 
4^798 

20383 
5334 

20,442 
5321 

20379 
6,776 

80335 
5329 

20364 
5,621 

20342 
r  5.446 
1    138 

20.764 

5.696 

177 

21.439 

6.048 

199 

22,830 

7.061 
261 

Total 

25.738 

25.518 

25.617 

26363 

26,656  1   26,764 

26375 

26326 

26,637 

27386 

29362 

2.  Cattlb— 

Cows  and  heifers  in  milk  or  In  calf  • 

Other  cattle :— (a)  Two  years  and  above    - 

(6)  Under  two  years 

40.483 
37385 
78,146 

41388 
39.421 
74182 

44166 
36,484 
78368 

46336 
34.086 
82.682 

43397 
40350 
80378 

42.444 
45.467 
77373 

41369 
40.216 
76,603 

41308 
44957 
74069 

43361 
43,638 
76341 

• 
47367 
42306 
83,675 

48360 
4474S 
89.763 

Total    .          -          . 

151,164 

154.986 

164207 

166,003 

166.126 

165.462 

168.177 

160384 

163340 

174048 

183.066 

8.  Bhbip— 

One-year-old  and  above          .... 

Under  one-year-old 

92378 
86306 

98,171 
85392 

100313 
41,760 

112,404 
46.183 

110,707 
42,930 

106302 
48.030 

116,603 
48,420 

113307 
64617 

130,602 
65.007 

152,918 
84976 

164970 
90302 

Total 

128384 

134.063 

151.672 

158387 

163,637 

148332 

165.023 

168.124 

195388 

287394 

265»172 

4.  Piost 

9300 

10346 

10,*77 

10,671 

8.618 

8.896 

11.410 

10338 

11.061 

12388 

7377 

5.  The  area  selected  by  me,  as  I  mentioned  at  the  outset,  embraces  lands  of  very 
varying  qualities,  and  farms  ranging  from  large  holdings  to  small  farms  that  just  touch 
the  border  line  between  the  farm  and  the  croft.  The  farmers  in  these  counties,  as  a 
class,  are  men  of  very  superior  intelligence,  who  have  kept  abreast  of  the  times  by 
adopting  the  most  modern  methods  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  and  by  utilising  the 
most  recent  inventions  in  labour-saving  machinery. 


Character  of 
area  and 
class  of 
farmers  in 
that  area. 


Existence  of  Depression. 

6.  On  all  hands,  and  in  all  quarters,  I  have  ascertained  that  depression  of  a  very 
acute  kind  has  prevailed  during  the  past  ten  years.  As  might  naturally  be  expected 
where  so  wide  a  range  of  opinion  has  to  be  gathered  and  scrutinised,  the  ideas  as  to 
what  has  brought  a^ut  the  present  agricultural  distress  are  varied ;  but  all  agree  that 
the  struggles  of  the  farmers  in  fighting  against  adverse  circumstances  have  never  been 
keener  than  they  are  at  present. 

7.  Notwithstanding  the  present  depression,  however,  I  find  that  in  no  district  of 
the  area  embraced  in  this  B/cport  has  there  been  an  abnormal  number  of  changes  of 
tenancy,  nor  has  there  been  more  than  the  usual  number  of  unoccupied  farms  or  farms 
taken  into  the  hands  of  the  owners.  In  the  case  of  old  leases,  many  proprietors  granted 
abatements  of  rent,  but  in  some  cases  proprietors  were  slow  or  unwilling  to  recognise 
fhe  fight  which  their  tenants  were  having  against  adverse  times,  and  held  them  firmly 
to  their  obligations  imder  the  lease,  and  exacted  payment  of  the  rents  contracted  for 
without  giving  an  allowance  of  any  kind  for  the  great  alteration  in  the  position  of 
things  which  had  taken  place  since  the  lease  had  been  entered  into.  It  is  equally  the 
case  that  in  a  good  many  instances  the  proprietors,  with  commendable  alacrity,  came 
forward  and  granted  aid  to  deserving  tenants  in  the  way  of  deductions  from  rent,  or  of 


'  Inoludinc  poniei.  t  Bidnsire  of  those  kept  in  towns,  and  by  cottars  vrith  lees  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  land. 
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Changes  of 
tenancy ; 
number  of 
unoccupied 
farms. 


Abatement 
of  rent. 
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Causes  of 
the  depres- 


sion. 


allowances  for  manure  which  were  equal  to  abatements  of  rent,  and  in  this  way  the 
pinch  of  the  bad  times  was  warded  off  in  many  cases  where  other  wise  the  farmer  would 
have  been  bound  to  have  sought  relief  by  handing  over  his  assets  to  his  creditors. 

The  result  of  this  is  that  the  landlords  have  been  sufferers  with  the  tenants,  and  it  is, 
therefore.,  of  the  utmost  importance  to  both  that  the  reasons  assigned  for  this  state  of 
matters  should  receive  careful  consideration. 

8.  As  to  the  causes  of  the  agricultural  depression,  I  shall  endeavour  to  set  forth  the 
various  views  which  were  submitted  to  me  by  the  gentlemen  who  attended  my 
meetings  as  well  as  the  opinions  of  those  who  have  replied  to  my  inquiries. 


Low  prices 
and  foreign 
competition. 


Remedies 
proposed. 

(1)  Import 
duty. 


(2.)  Proper 
adjustment 
of  rents. 


II. — Low  FeICSS   AIJD  FOEEIGN   COMPETITION. 

9.  In  all  the  centres  where  I  conducted  inquiries,  and  in  all  the  schedules  returned  to 
me,  the  opinion  was  imanimonsly  expressed  that  much  of  the  present  depression  is 
directly  traceahle  to  the  low  prices  which  have  for  many  years  past  been  realised  for 
almost  all  kinds  of  agricultural  produce.  There  is  no  controverting  the  fact  that  there 
has  been  a  gradual  and  continiial  shrinkage  in  the  values  of  nearly  all  the  kinds  of 
produce  that  farmers  sell  off  their  farms.  This  fall  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  large  supphes 
of  all  kinds  of  agricultural  products  imported  into  this  country.  For  many  years  past 
the  capitalists  and  financial  institutions  of  this  country  have  been  investmg  large  sums 
of  money  in  the  Colonies  and 'in  America,  which  have  been  lent  to  agriculturists  there, 
and  have  thus  aided  very  greatly  the  prosecution  of  the  agricultural  industries  of  these 
countries.  I  think  it  is  fairly  to  be  expected  that  there  will  be  no  diminution  in  the 
food  supplies  which  we  receive  from  abroad,  and  that  our  farmers  must  make  their 
calculations  upon  the  probability  that,  for  years  to  come,  their  foreign  brethren  will 
compete  with  them  in  our  home  markets  as  keenly  as  they  have  been  doing  for  some 
years  past. 

10.  Some  of  those  whom  I  interviewed  suggested  that  an  import  duty  should  be 
imposed    upon  all  foreign   goods    directly    competing   with    the   products    of   the 
British  farmer;    but  it  appears  to  me    that,  if   this  were  done,  the  result  would 
be  veiy  different  from  that  which  the  parties,  who  advocated  such  procedure,  antici- 
pate.    With  a  moderate  duty  prices  would,  to  some  extent,  rise  ;  but  on  the  other  hand 
the  benefit  of  any  such  rise  would  not  long  be  enjoyed  by  the  farmer,  as  it  imdoubtedly 
would  be  the  case  that,  on  the  expiry  of  the  leases  current  at  the  date  of  the  imposition 
of  such  a  duty,  the  new  rents  would  be  based  upon  the  increased  prices,  and  thus  the 
benefit  of  the  rise  would  be  transferred  from  the  tenant  to  the  landlord  in  the  form  of 
an  increased  rent.     Possibly  for  a  year  or  two  the  advantage  would  be  enjoyed  by  the 
tenants  holding  under  current  leases  ;  but  the  arguments  which  have  been  put  forward 
to  me  in  favour  of  Protection  are  so  old  that  I  do  not  think  that  they  can  be  seriously 
pressed  by  any  one  who  wishes  permanently  to  benefit  the  position  and  the  prospecto 
of  British  farmers.    The  real  solution  of  the  diflGlculty  created  by  low  prices  induced 
by  foreign  competition  is  to   be  found  in  a  reasonable     adjustment   of    rent  of 
farms.    The   basis  upon  which   all   rents   ought  to   be    calculated  is  the  revenue 
expected  to  be  drawn  from  the  farm  after  making  due  allowance  for  working  expenses, 
interest  on  capital  invested,  and  a  fair  return  for  the  skill  and  labour  of  the  farmer. 
The  balance  remaining  over  after  meeting  the  cost  of  production  represents  the  sum 
which  the  tenant  can  afford  to  pay  in  name  of  rent.     The  prosperity  of  the  tenant  will 
mainly  depend  upon  whether  or  not  this  balance,  offered  by  him  in  name  of  rent,  be 
such  as  is  warranted  by  the  cost  of  production  and  the  price  of  produce.     I  do  not 
think,  however,  that  legislative  aid  should  be  called  in  to  help  the  farmer  in  transacting 
this  portion  of  his  business.     The  question  of  rent  lies  at  the  root  of  the  whole  matter, 
and  is  the  main  factor  which  ultimately  determines  the  margin  of  profit ;  and  so  long 
as  the  letting  of  land  continues  to  be  dealt  with  on  the  footing  of  an  ordinary  com- 
mercial transaction,  the  natural  laws  of  supply  and  demand  will  ultimately  bring  the 
question  of  rent  to  its  natural  and  proper  level.     In  making  these  observations  I  do 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  where  rents  were  fixed  by  contracts  entered  into  ten  or 
fifteen  years  ago,  it  was  necessary,  through  the  changed  circumstances  of  the  times, 
to  reconsider  the  terms  of  the  contract ;  but  I  have  found  that  the  good  sense  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  Scotch  landlords  led  them  in  such  cases  to  give  relief  to  deser- 
ving tenants  where  revision  of  rent  was  undo^abtedly  called  for.     By  pursuing  a  policy 
of  mutual  consideration  and  concession,  landlord  and  tenant  ought  to  meet  each  other 
upon  a  fair  footing ;  and  in  the  case  of  older  leases  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  landlords  will 
not  hesitate,  where  that  has  not  already  been  done,  to  give  any  needed  relief  before  the 
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means  of  their  tenants  are  so  reduced  as  to  place  them  under  most  serious  disadvan- 
tages financially  in  carrying  on  their  farms,  and  in  managing  the  land  in  such  a  way 
as  to  enable  them  to  produce  the  best  results  from  it. 

III. — Recipkocity. 

11.  Closely  allied  to  foreign  competition  is  the  subject  of  Reciprocity.  While  Reciprocitj. 
foreign  imports  are  all  admitted  free,  and  so  allowed  to  compete  in  our  home  markets, 

on  equal  terms  with  home  produce,  tliat  is,  unfortunately,  not  the  case  with  certain 
articles  exported  from  this  country.  Potatoes  are  extensively  grown  in  the  counties  of 
Perth,  Porfar,  and  Pife,  and  a  successful  trade  could  be  carried  on  in  the  exportation 
of  potatoes  to  America  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  there  is  a  heavy  import  tariff  of  about 
40^.  per  ton  to  be  paid  before  the  British  producer  can  get  admittance  to  the  American 
market.  That  duty  at  the  present  time  is  so  heavy  that  it  practically  has  put  a  stop  to 
the  exportation  of  potatoes,  and  the  loss  thus  entailed  upon  many  Scotch  farmers  forms 
a  considerable  item  in  the  present  depression.  In  all  quarters  I  have  been  strongly 
urged  to  give  this  fact  a  prominent  place  in  my  report.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
a  hardship  exists  in  the  fact  that  American  produce  is  allowed  to  be  sold  in  our  home 
markets  on  the  same  footing  as  if  it  were  home  produce  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
British  produce  sent  to  America  is  heavily  taxed  before  it  can  get  admission  to  the 
American  market. 

IV. — Labelling  of  Foueign  Meat. 

12.  This  subject  has  been  inquired  into  by  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  Labelling  of 
it  is  only  necessary  for  me  to  convey  to  you  the  views  of  the  Scotch  farmers  on  the  ^^^^S^  ^^^^^ 
subject.     In  the  area  visited  by  me  there  is  a  universal  opinion  that  imported  meat 

should  be  so  distinguished  from  home  produce  that  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  its 
being  sold  to  the  consumer  by  unscrupulous  middlemen  as  a  British  product.  The  mode 
of  accomplishing  this  most  frequently  suggested  to  me  was  that  the  sellers  of  foreign 
meat  should  be  licensed,  and  that  such  meat  should  only  be  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
shops  of  parties  holding  licences.  A  precaution  of  this  kind  it  is  thought  would  be 
sufficient  to  cause  the  purchaser  to  make  inquiry  as  to  whether  or  not  he  was  being 
supplied  with  the  home  article  when  he  asked  for  it ;  and  that  if  some  such  remedy 
were  adopted  it  would  be  a  benefit  both  to  the  home  producer  and  to  the  consumer, 
and  would  put  an  end  to  misrepresentations  on  the  part  of  the  seller,  which  are  well 
known  to  prevail  to  a  considerable  extent  at  present. 

V. — Railway  Rates. 

13.  I  have  also  had  laid  before  me  many  complaints  that  the  rates  charged  by  the  Bailway 
railway  companies  for  the  conveyance  of  foreign  produce  from  the  port  of  landing  to  ^^^^' 
its  destination  are  less  than  those  charged  for  the  carriage  of  home  produce.     This  is 

an  anomaly  which  should  not  be  allowedto  continue,  and  I  believe  there  is  no  better 
excuse  for  its  existence  than  the  excessive  competition  between  the  various  railway 
companies  to  secure  the  traffic  of  shipping  companies  trading  between  home  and 
foreign  ports.  This  complaint  was  also  brought  into  prominence  under  the  Commis- 
sion presided  over  by  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Grordon,  and  it  humbly 
appears  to  me  that  it  is  one  calling  for  the  intervention  of  Parliament.  It  ought  to 
be  made  penal  for  railway  companies  to  give  a  preference  of  the  kind  indicated  to  their 
traders,  and  they  should  be  obliged  to  carry  the  home  produce  on  precisely  the  same 
terms  as  those  extended  to  the  foreigner. 

VI. — Increase  in  Working  Expenses. 

14.  During  the  period  em^braced  in  this  report  the  working  expenses  have,  so  far  as  WorkiAg 
I  could  ascertain  in  all  the  areas  visited  by  me,  increased  from  10  to  15  per  cent.,  «»P^»se. 
traceable  almost  entirely  to  the  increase  in  wages  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  and  to  a 
slight  extent  in  the  tradesmen's  accounts.  No  doubt  this  increase  would  have  been 
greater  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that,  during  the  period  mentioned,  great  improve- 
ments have  been  introduced  in  labour-saving  machinery,  which  have  helped  so  far  to 
prevent  a  further  increase  in  the  labour  bill.      I  see  no  prospect  of  any  diminution  in 

the  wage  bill,  and  I  think  the  British  farmer  must  not  expect  to  get  any  relief  in  that 
direction.     The  position  of  the  labourer  has  doubtless  improved ;  but  as  that  matter 
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has  formed  the  suhject  of  an  independent  inquiry,  it  naay  not  fall  within  my  proTince 
to  deal  with  it  here.  So  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  relations,  generally  speaking,  between 
farmers  and  their  servants  are  of  a  very  cordial  nature,  and  I  do  not  think  that  any  of 
the  farmers  with  whom  I  came  in  contact  in  the  least  grudge  the  somewhat  increased 
remuneration  which  their  servants  have  obtained. 


Taxation. 


School  rates. 


Poor  rates. 


Income  tax 
and  in- 
habited 
house  duty. 


VII. — ^Taxation. 

15.  With  the  passing  of  the  Local  Government  (Scotland)  Act,  and  the  introduction 
of  the  changes  brought  about  by  the  County  Council,  the  local  rates  have  in  some 
cases  considerably  increased.  I  had  not  presented  to  me,  however,  any  specific 
complaint  about  the  local  rates,  with  the  exception  of  the  school  and  poor  rates. 

16.  Prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1872,  the  whole  of 
the  schoolmaster's  salary  was  paid  by  the  proprietor.  The  rates  introduced  by  that 
Act  were  laid  equally  upon  landlord  and  tenant,  and  for  the  first  time  in  Scotland 
the  tenant  found  himself  saddled  with  the  payment  of  a  tax  for  education ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  proprietors  were  practically  relieved  of  payment  of  the  sums 
which  they  had  theretofore  contributed  towards  the  schoolmaster's  salary.  Many 
farmers  felt  that  the  imposition  of  this  tax  during  the  currency  of  their  then  existing 
leases  was  unjust  to  them,  and  that  in  doing  so  Parliament  had  applied  a  principle 
against  tenants  which  was  denied  to  them,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  the  Ground 
Game  Act.  Under  the  last-mentioned  Act,  the  privileges  conferred  by  the  statute 
Were  not  accorded  to  tenants  under  current  leases.  Strong  opinions  have  also  been 
expressed  to  me  that  the  school  rate  is  a  tax  which  ought  to  be  paid  at  least  to  the 
extent  of  two-thirds  by  the  proprietor,  and  to  the  extent  of  one-third  by  the  tenant. 
This  as  an  argument  doubtless  had  much  force  when  the  assessment  was  imposed;  but 
as  all  leases  then  current  have  now  expired,  much  of  the  force  has  been  taken  away 
from  it.  Like  other  rates,  this  is  a  tax  which  is  doubtless  taken  into  account  by  the 
tenant  in  fixing  his  rent,  and  his  calculations  ought  to  be  based  upon  having  it  to 
pay.  The  result  of  all  taxes  on  rent  current  at  the  date  when  the  lease  is  entered 
upon  is  tliat,  like  working  expenses,  they  go  to  diminish  the  net  revenue  from  the 
farm,  and  so  reduce  the  balance  available  for  the  payment  of  rent. 

17.  Proprietors  and  tenants  alike  represent,  however,  that  the  present  mode  of 
taxation  is  unjust  and  ought  to  be  reconsidered,  and  the  tenants  further  strongly  urge 
that  their  representation  on  the  parochial  board  is  very  inadequate.  These  repre- 
sentations are  made  with  special  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  the  poor  rates  are 
levied.  The  poor  rates,  they  say,  are  imposed  upon  a  wrong  principle.  It  may,  I 
think,  be  put  forward  as  a  generally  admitted  fact  that  there  is  no  trade  or  calling  in 
the  country  which  has  less  to  do  with  causing  pauperism  than  agriculture.  The 
maintenance  of  the  pauper  is  no  doubt  a  national  responsibility  which  must  be  faced 
and  met  by  the  nation,  and  it  follows  that  this  responsibility  ought  to  be  met  and 
discharged  out  of  the  collective  wealth  of  the  country.  At  present  this  is  not  the  case. 
Under  Qie  Poor  Law  Acts,  the  rates  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  form  a  first  charge  on 
the  fruits  of  lands  and  heritages  in  Scotland.  That  burden  should  not  fall  upon  lands 
and  heritages  only,  but,  in  order  that  it  might  rest  upon  a  fair  basis,  should  be  dis- 
tributed over  all  material  wealth.  In  short,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are  convincingly 
strong  arguments  in  favour  of  the  proposition  that  the  poor  rates  should  become  a 
national  tax,  and  be  imposed  upon  the  income  or  "  means  and  substance  "  of  the 
individuals  who  own  the  nation^s  wealth.  Agriculturists  have,  it  seems  to  me,  a  just 
grievance  on  this  head,  and  if  a  principle  of  rating  were  devised  such  as  I  have 
indicated,  I  think  it  would  afford  no  small  relief  to  all  interested  in  agriculture  in 
the  present  depressed  state  of  that  industry. 

18.  Another  grievance  which  was  pronainently  brought  before  me  was  the  principle 
upon  which  the  income-tax  is  assessed  upon  the  supposed  income  of  farmers  and  the 
charging  of  farmers'  houses  with  inhabited  house  duty.  According  to  the  income- 
tax  Act,  the  farmer  in  Scotland  is  assessed  upon  on€-third  of  the  rent  paid  by  him  for 
his  farm,  on  the  supposed  principle  that  the  farm  yields  a  profit  representing  one-third 
of  the  gross  rental.  Whether  farms  yielded  such  a  profit  at  the  time  the  above 
system  was  instituted  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say  ;  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
stating  that,  for  many  years  past,  few,  if  any,  farmers  have  drawn  profits  out  of  their 
farms  equal  to  one- third  of  the  rents  paid  by  them.  The  general  opinion  conveyed 
to  me  was  that  the  tax  was  levied  upon  an  erroneous  principle,  and  it  was  strongly 
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urged  that  I  should  represent  that  farmers  in  the  rating  of  income-tax  should  be 
placed  upon  the  same  footing,  and  dealt  Tvith  in  the  same  way  as  ordinary  commercial 
and  business  men,  and  be  asked  annually  to  return  to  the  assessor  an  exact  note  of 
their  income.  No  doubt,  according  to  the  existing  law  farmers  are  afforded  facilities 
for  obtaining  relief  against  an  unfair  assessment ;  but  in  the  majority  of  ca^es,  the 
farmers  are  rather  content  to  bear  the  burden  laid  upon  them  by  the  statute  than  to  go 
through  the  somewhat  tedious  and  cumbrous  process  of  getting  exemption  or  abate- 
ment through  the  aid  of  the  assessor  or  the  Court  of  Appeal.  It  was  strongly 
represented  to  me  by  many  farmers  and  others  that  if  the  present  principle  is  to  be 
continued  the  assessment  should  be  upon  one-sixth  of  the  rent. 

19.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  complaints  of  the  farmers  under  this  head  have  a  great 
deal  in  them  to  recommend  them  for  favourable  consideration.  Agriculture  is  an 
industry  which  ought  to  be  pursued  according  to  ordinary  business  lines,  and  there 
seems  to  be  nothing  in  the  calling  of  a  farmer  which  ought  to  impose  upon  him  a  pre- 
sumption that  his  net  income  is  in  any  way  gauged  or  fixed  by  the  rent  which  he  pays. 
It  humbly  appears  to  me  that  he  ought  to  be  asked  to  submit  a  return  of  his  income 
in  the  same  way  as  those  engaged  in  professional  or  mercantile  vocations  are  asked  to 
do.  If  this  principle  were  adopted,  it  would  be  a  boon  to  farmers  in  the  way  of 
relieving  many  of  them  from  paying  a  tax  for  which  in  no  legal  sense  they  are 
liable;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  would  relieve  them  of  what  seems  to  be  the 
unnecessary  trouble  of  going  through  the  process  of  proving  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Assessor,  or  the  Income-Tax  Commissioners,  that  they  have  really  no  assessable 
income. 

20.  Farmers  also  complained  to  me  of  the  practice  which  has  recently  been  adopted  Taxation  on 
of  taxing  them  on  sums  paid  as  fire  insurance  premiums.    These  sums  certainly  ought  ^^^.^^^^^^^ 
not  to  be  taxed  as  income,  and  I  consider  the  farmers'  complaint  on  this  head  a  most  ^^ 
reasonable  one. 

21.  Another  matter  to  which  my  attention  was  specially  drawn  was  the  charging  of  Inhabited 
inhabited  house  duty  upon  the  assumed  annual  value  of  farm-houses.     It  is  felt  by  ^^^^^  ^"^7- 
those  interested  in  agriculture  that    this   is  a  tax  which    pressed    unduly    upon 
agriculture.     The  farmhouse  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  farm,  and,  in  the  majority  of 

cases,  is  as  essential  to  the  proper  conduct  and  management  of  the  lands  as  are  the 
farmers'  agricultural  implements  and  the  other  buildings  upon  the  farm.  The  farmers 
with  whom  I  have  been  brought  in  contact  in  the  areas  now  reported  upon,  strongly 
hold  the  view  that  farmers'  houses  ought  to  be  exempted  from  this  duty,  and  if  this 
were  done,  and  the  income-tax  assessed  upon  a  proper  basis,  there  is  no  doubt  it  would 
be  a  step  in  the  right  direction  towards  relieving  the  present  depression  from  which  all 
farmers  more  or  less  suffer. 

VIII.— Malt  Tax. 

22.  At  my  meetings  and  interviews  in  the  counties  of  Perth,  Porfar,  and  Fife,  the  Malt  tax. 
question  of  the  effect  which  the  repeal  of  the  malt  tax  and  the  imposition  of  the  tax 

on  beer  has  had  upon  the  returns  from  those  farms  that  produce  the  better  class  of 
barley  was  very  fully  and  particularly  discussed.  During  the  existence  of  the  malt 
tax,  as  is  well  known,  the  law  was  that  the  tax  was  levied  by  measure  upon  the  malt ; 
and,  in  order  that  the  brewer  might  get  the  greatest  amount  of  extract  from  the 
smallest  quantity  of  barley,  it  was  manifestly  in  his  interest  to  use  the  best  quality  of 
grain,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  produce  the  greatest  quantity  of  beer  at  the  lowest  rate 
of  duty.  Accordingly,  it  was  the  practice  of  brewers  to  use  for  their  purposes  barley 
of  a  high  quality,  and  the  demand  for  the  finest  samples  of  home  barley  was  always 
good,  while  the  prices  obtained  by  the  farmers  were  at  the  same  time  fairly 
remunerative.  Since  the  malt  tax  was  repealed  and  the  beer  duty  substituted  for  it, 
the  brewers  have  no  longer  had  the  same  interest  to  minimise  the  quantity  of  malting 
material,  as  it  is  a  matter  of  no  moment  to  them,  as  far  as  duty  is  concerned,  whether 
the  bulk  of  the  malted  material  be  large  or  the  reverse,  the  result  to  them,  as  regards 
revenue  purposes,  being  the  same  in  either  case.  Large  quantities  of  foreign  barley 
have,  since  the  abolition  of  the  malt  tax,  been  used  for  brewing  purposes,  and 
correspondingly  the  demand  for  the  better-class  samples  of  the  home  article  has  fallen, 
with  a"  consequent  diminution  in  the  price.  Since  the  abolition  of  the  malt  tax  there 
has  undoubtedly  been  a  considerable  faU  in  the  price  of  home-grown  barley,  and  those 
who  expressed  opinions  to  me  on  the  subject  put  the  fall  per  quarter  at  from  5«.  to 
10*.     Brewers  nowadays,  as  is  well  known,  not  only  have  recourse  to  foreign-grown 
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grain  in  the  brewing  of  beer,  but  they  also  extract  malt  from  maize,  rice,  molasses,  &c., 
and  all  this  has  midoubtedly  the  result,  pointed  out  to  me,  that  the  home  barley  is 
neglected,  and,  in  point  of  price,  has  gone  down  to  the  level  of  foreign-grown  and  other 
inferior  grains. 

23.  I  believe  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  loss  which  has  thus  been  entaQed  to 
the  farmer  through  the  alteration  of  the  law  has  not  in  any  view  benefited  the 
consumer.  I  have  no  positive  information  as  to  whether  the  alteration  has  benefited 
the  brewer  or  the  retailer,  but  I  do  know  that  the  brewer  now  largely  draws  upon 
foreign  supplies  for  his  raw  material,  instead  of,  as  formerly,  finding  it  to  his  interest 
to  make  his  principal  purchases  from  home  producers. 

24.  In  my  own  opinion,  the  repeal  of  the  malt  tax  has  operated  adversely  to  the 
interests  of  many  of  the  Scotch  farmers,  and  I  consider  that  it  forms  a  considerable 
item  in  the  list  of  causes  which  have  brought  about  the  present  troubles  of  the  farmers 
that  hold  farms  capable  of  producing  the  finer  classes  of  barley.  I  agree  with  the 
views  expressed  to  me  that,  if  the  duty  were  assessed  according  to  the  old  principle, 
and  charged  upon  the  malt  instead  of  on  the  beer,  it  would  help  to  increase,  not  at  the 
expense  of  the  consumer,  the  price  of  an  article  of  farm  produce  upon  which  a  great 
many  farmers  rely  as  forming  one  of  their  mainstays  in  the  farm  revenue. 


Freedom  of 
sale  and 
cropping. 


IX. — ^Fbeedom  of  Sale  and  of  Cropping. 

25.  In  many  of  the  districts  embraced  within  my  present  inquiry,  it  is  a  satisfaction 
to  be  able  to  report  that  in  recent  years  there  has  been  a  greater  tendency  than  was 
formerly  noticeable  in  the  way  of  relaxing  those  strict  conditions  which  usually 
appear  in  leases  binding  down  the  tenants  under  heavy  penalties  to  adhere  to  certain 
fixed  systems  of  cropping,  and  also  prohibiting  them  from  selling  various  articles  of 
produce  which  would  find  a  ready  market,  and  the  sale  of  which  would  not  unduly 
deteriorate  the  farm.  At  the  same  time  many  complaints  and  representations  have 
been  laid  before  me,  to  the  effect  that  landlords  in  letting  farms  still  impose  conditions 
as  to  cropping  and  sale  of  produce,  which  materially  hamper  the  farmer  and  prevent 
him  from  so  cultivating  the  soil  as  to  produce  the  best  returns  from  it.  At  one 
of  my  meetings  a  gentleman  present  stated  that  it  was  not  an  unusual  thing  for  a 
representative  from  the  factor's  office  to  go  round  annually  with  a  book  in  his  hand, 
made  up  in  the  form  of  a  railway  time-table,  containing  an  abstract  of  the  cropping 
clauses  in  the  lease,  so  as  to  ascertain  whether  these  had  been  thoroughly  complied 
with.  If  the  unfortunate  farmer  had  deviated  from  the  prescribed  rotation  of  crops, 
then  penal  rents  were  claimed  from  him,  even  though  it  should  be  shown  that  the  farm 
had  suffered  no  deterioration  from  the  unauthoris^  variation  in  the  cropping.  No 
doubt  cases  of  this  kind  are  not  so  common  nowadays  as  they  used  to  be;  but 
there  can  be  as  little  doubt  that  the  hard-and-fast  rules  as  to  cropping  and  sale  of 
produce  which  were  framed  before  farming  was  conducted,  as  it  now  almost  invariably 
is,  upon  scientific  principles,  form  a  great  hindrance  to  the  cultivation  or  the  soil,  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  they  very  unnecessarily  hamper  tenants  in  the  management  of  the 
land.  If  a  concession  were  made  in  favour  of  farmers,  practically  giving  them 
freedom  of  cropping  and  of  sale  of  produce,  it  would  at  the  same  time  be  necessary  and 
only  fair  that  landlords  should  be  protected  against  any  abuse  of  such  powers  by 
unscrupulous  or  bad  tenants,  and  some  reasonable  restrictions  would  have  to  be 
imposed,  laying  the  tenant  under  obligation  to  clean  and  manure  the  farm  properly, 
and  to  leave  it  in  a  specified  rotation  at  the  termination  of  the  lease.  All  the 
gentlemen  who  have  given  me  oral  and  written  information  on  this  subject  would 
readily  assent  to  such  a  condition,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  such  a  proviso  would 
give  the  proprietor  ample  security  against  the  land  being  scourged,  and  the  letting 
value  reduced.  I  believe  that  it  is  the  desire  of  every  Scotch  farmer  to  give  to  his 
proprietor  as  full  a  rent  aa  can  fairly  be  taken  out  of  the  land,  and  I  consider  that  it 
would  be  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  towards  maintaining,  if  not  increasing,  the 
land  rental,  if  proprietors  would  abolish  the  antiquated  cropping  clauses  by  which 
thev  have  so  long  fettered  and  circumscribed  the  efforts  of  farmers  to  make  the 
utmost  possible  out  of  the  soil.  With  a  free  hand,  the  farmer  could  produce  a  greater 
bulk ;  he  would  feel  himself  at  liberty  to  grow  those  crops  only  which  found  the  best 
and  readiest  market  in  his  particular  district,  and  I  think  it  not  doubtful  that  more 
labour  would  be  employed,  and  fresh  life  and  vigour  infused  into  the  whole  agricultural 
community. 
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26.  In  many  of  the  answers  returned  to  the  questions  submitted  by  me,  the  Estate 
existence  of  the  fettering  conditions  with  which  I  have  just  been  dealing  are  mainly  "^'^^g®'^®^*- 
ascribed  to  the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  estates  are  under  the  management  of 

what  are  termed  **  Lawyer  Factors,"  who  adhere  most  tenaciously  to  the  old  forms  of 
leases,  and  repeat  clauses  in  new  leases  without  having  any  practical  knowledge  of  the 
hardship  they  are  thereby  imposing  on  the  tenant.  It  may  be  that  it  is  very  diflB.cult 
to  alter  the  traditions  of  an  estate  in  its  management,  but  the  true  remedy  of  this 
grievance,  which  has  been  prominently  brought  before  me,  would  be  to  wipe 
out  the  cropping  clauses,  and  to  give  to  the  proprietors  some  such  protection  as  I 
have  indicated  against  the  unfair  treatment  of  their  farms  if  this  were  done.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  greater  circumspection  would  be  observed  in  the  selection  of  tenants, 
and  that  the  truly  capable  men  would  be  selected  when  holdings  came  into  the  market. 
Possibly  one  of  the  best  aids  towards  securing  the  object  which  the  landlords  have  in 
view,  would  be  for  them  to  invariably  make  the  criterion  of  preference  between 
tenants  the  fact  as  to  whether  the  one  or  the  other  was,  or  was  not,  thoroughly  skilled 
in  his  business. 

X. — Cost  of  Sale  op  Farm  Pkoduce. 

27.  The  cost  of  marketing  the  stock  of  farmers,  according  to  the  present  mode  of  Sale  of 
sale  by  auction  and  sale-rings,  instead  of  by  the  old  method  of  sale  in  open  market,  produce, 
was  also  a  subject  to  which  my  attention  was  invited.     In  former  years  the  farmers 
attended  free  markets,  and  did  their  own  buying  and  selling  without  expense.    At  the  (a)  by 
present  time  the  stock  is  almost  invariably  consigned  to  auctioneers,  who  market  them  auction 
through  their  sale-rings,  charging  the  consigner  a  commission  for  their  services,  and 

for  guaranteeing  the  proceeds  of  the  sale.    This  commission  on  large  holdings  means  l 

a  very  considerable  annual  sum,  and  many  of  the  farmers  who  communicated  their 
views  to  me  considered  that  the  intervention  of  the  auctioneer  as  middleman  neces- 
sitates an  unnecessary  expense  in  the  management  of  the  farms.  The  reply  to  this 
might  be  that  farmers  have  themselves  to  blame  for  not  availing  themselves  of  the  old  ! 

method  of  disposing  of  their  stock,  but  in  point  of  fact  the  auction  ring  has  come  to  ' 

be  quite  recognised  as  an  established  institution,  and  the  old  market  system  has  ' 

dwindled  down  to  such  an  extent  that  many  of  the  markets  have  ceased  to  be  held. 
So  far  as  I  can  see  the  sale-ring  system,  which  has  been  the  creation  of  the  farmers 
themselves,  is  one  which  affords  a  convenient  enough  means  for  both  buying  and  selling, 
and  if  farmers  desire  to  obtain  some  share  of  the  commission,  which  now  falls  to  the 
auctioneer,  it  is  open  to  them,  as  has  been  done  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  to 
establish  sale-rings  under  the  Companies  Acts,  with  this  limitation,  that  the  shares  in 
such  concerns  must  be  held  either  by  farmers  or  by  buyers  at  the  auction.  In  other 
words,  to  introduce  as  far  as  possible  the  co-operative  system  in  the  buying  and  selling 
of  stock.  I  have  also  liad  my  attention  specially  drawn  to  the  fact  that  while  grain  (b)  hy  live 
and  most  other  articles  of  agricultural  produce  are  sold  by  weight,  this  practice  has  weight, 
not  yet  been  extended  to  the  sale  of  live  stock.  It  is  argued  by  many  that  if  live 
stock,  whether  store  or  fat,  were  sold  by  weight,  and  if  bids  were  taken  at  so  much 
per  cwt.,  it  would  lead  to  fewer  anomalies  than  what  now  exist  in  the  disposal  of 
stock  through  the  sale-ring, 

XI. — Bimetallism. 

28.  This  was  also  brought  before  me  as  a  cause  of  aggravation  of   the  present  Bimetallisra. 
depression.     One  gentleman  read  to  me  a  very  closely-reasoned  paper  on  the  subject, 
and  I  think  this  fact  worthy  of  mention,  as  the  paper  evidently  expressed  the  opinion 
of  a  considerable  section  of  those  who  waited  upon  me. 

XII. — Restrictions  on  Importation  of  Canadian  Store  Cattle. 

29.  In  regard  to  Canadian  store  cattle  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  counties  of  Importation 
Perth,  Porfar,  and  Pif e,  the  want  of  the  usual  supply  of  Canadian  stores  has  tended  to  ^f^^^f^^^'* 
enhance  the  price  of  lean  stock  this  autumn,   and  had  it  not  been  for  the  very       ®^   ^• 
regrettable  agricultural  distress  in  the  south  of  England  this  year,  which  caused  the 
farmers  there  to  send  their  store  stock  northwards,  and  dispose  of  them  in  Scotland, 
the  farmers,  whose  chief  business  is  the  feeding  of  cattle,  would  have  been  obliged 
to  purchase  their  lean  stock  at  prices  so  high  that  little  or  no  margin  would  have  been 
left  for  feeding.     There  was  in  the  counties  of  Perth,  Pife,  and  Forfar  an  almost 
unanimous  expression  of  opinion  that  our  home  ports  should  agajin  be  opened  for  the 
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introduction  of  cattle  from  Canada.  The  feeding  of  these  stores  has  for  some  years 
back  formed  a  considerable  item  of  revenue  with  many  farmers,  and  if  their  exclusion 
is  to  be  continued,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  position  of  those  in  this  country 
interested  in  that  industry  will  gradually  get  worse.  For  many  years  past  the  rearing 
of  store  cattle  in  this  country  has  been  so  unremunerative  that  it  has  largely  been 
discontinued — farmers  preferring  rather  to  buy  in  store  cattle  from  Ireland  or  from 
Canada.  Since  the  exclusion  of  Canadian  stores,  the  farmers  that  must  be  supplied 
with  stock  for  the  consumption  of  their  turnip  crops  have  been  obliged  to  buy  stores 
brought  from  Ireland,  so  that  the  exclusion  of  Canadian  cattle  has  not  operated 
in  favour  of  the  Scotch,  but  of  the  Irish  farmer. 

The  above  enumerated  subjects  comprise  the  main  matters  which  the  farmers  in  the 
districts  visited  by  me  believe  to  have  been  the  chief  causes  of  the  present  depression 
in  agriculture. 

XIII. — Changes  op  Tenancy. 

30.  As  instructed  in  the  Heads  of  Inquiry  communicated  to  me,  I  have  also 
collected  information  as  to  the  changes  of  tenancy  which  have  taken  place  during  the 
period  embraced  within  this  report ;  as  to  the  number  of  farms  taken  by  the 
proprietors  into  their  own  hands ;  and  as  to  tlic  reductions  and  abatements  of  rent. 
As  I  have  mentioned  in  a  previous  part  of  this  report,  the  number  of  changes  in 
tenancy  have  not  been  abnormal,  though  undoubtedly  there  have  been  a  number  of 
cases  where  old  tenants  have  been  obliged  to  leave  their  farms  owing  to  the  total  loss 
of  capital  through  the  hard  times,  but  these  are  not  numerous  enough  to  call  for 
special  observation. 

XIV. — Unoccupied  Parms. 

31.  So  far  as  I  have  learned,  there  are  no  unoccupied  farms  in  the  district  covered 
by  this  report,  and  very  few  farms  have  been  taken  into  the  proprietor's  hands  in 
consequence  of  inability  to  find  tenants  at  reasonable  rents. 

XV. — Reduced  Rents. 

RednctioDs  32.  Reduced  rents,  I  am  informed,  have  almost  invariably  been  accepted,  but  at 
in  rentff.  these  reduced  rents  tenants  have  always  been  obtained.  I  have  also  ascertained  that 
numerous  abatements  of  rent  have  been  given  which  have  not  appeared  in  the  valua- 
tion roll.  These  abatements  were  often  in  the  shape  of  manures,  lime,  &c.,  which 
practically  count  as  concessions  on  the  rent,  and  they  sometimes  also  took  the  form 
of  arrears  cancelled  and  of .  allowances  made  at  will.  According  to  the  evidence 
furnished  to  me  rents  during  the  past  ten  years  have  fallen  from  10  to  60  per  cent., 
and  the  average  fall  may  be  stated  at  30  per  cent. 

XVI. — Large  and  Small  Parms. 

33.  In  all  the  inquiries  conducted  by  me,  I  have  also  made  it  a  special  point  to  give 
prominence  to  the  question  whether  the  depression  has  been  felt  most  by  the  large  or 
by  the  small  farmer.  I  found  that  there  was  a  consensus  of  opinion  that  the 
depression  has  been  quite  as  much  felt  by  small  farmers  as  by  large  ones.  It  is  a 
conmion  practice,  in  the  case  of  small  farms,  for  the  land  to  be  worked  by  the  farmer 
and  his  family  ;  and  it  was  argued  to  me  that  such  a  class  of  farms  were  very  useful 
as  a  nursery  for  farm  servants.  In  some  cases  small  farmers  have  been  more  pros- 
perous than  large  ones,  but,  from  what  I  can  learn,  however,  this  prosperity  has  mainly, 
if  not  solely,  b^n  due  to  the  fact  that  their  children  work  for  them  without  adequate 
remuneration,  many  indeed  getting  no  stated  wages.  The  result  of  the  competition 
for  small  farms  is  that  it  takes  the  farmer  all  his  time,  even  with  the  free  labour  of  his 
children,  to  hold  his  own  against  the  present  times,  and  a  pretty  general  belief  was 
expressed  to  me  that  if  those  small  farms  had  been  managed  in  the  ordinary  way  by 
hired  labour,  the  position  of  their  tenants  would  have  been  worse  than  that  of  the 
holder  of  the  large  farm.  Aberdeenshire,  however,  it  is  right  to  state,  forms,  I  may 
say,  an  exception  to  this  statement.  In  that  county  it  is  thought  that  the  small 
farmers  have  been  better  able  to  hold  their  own  than  the  large  farmers. 
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34.  As  a  summary  of  the  evidence  collected  by  me,  I  think  the  fair  conclusion  to  be 
arrived  at  is  that  certain  of  the  counties  may  be  as  well  adapted  for  small  farms  as  for 
large  ones,  but  as  a  matter  ol  making  profit  from  farming,  it  is  generally  conceded 
that  large  farmers  are  better  able  to  develop  to  the  utmost  the  resources  of  the  soil 
than  the  small  ones.  It  is  also  generally  conceded  that  the  large  farms  produce  pro- 
portionately more  food  than  the  small  ones,  as  they  are  usually  more  scientifically 
cultivated,  grow  more  grain  per  acre,  and  feed  more  stock  than  the  small  ones. 

XVII. — SuB-DIVISION  OF  EaRMS. 

35.  There  has  not,  so  far  as  I  could  learn,  been  any  tendency  to  divide  large  farms 
and  create  small  holdings,  or  to  wipe  out  the  small  holdings  and  add  them  to  larger 
farms. 

XVIII. — Demand  for  Farms. 

36.  As  regards  the  letting  of  land  I  have  ascertained  that  there  was  little  inquiry 
for  it  during  the  first  eight  years  of  the  past  ten  years.  During  the  last  two  years, 
however,  I  am  told  that  the  demand  for  land  has  to  some  extent  increased,  ana  that 
there  are  now  considerably  more  offers  for  farms  when  they  come  into  the  market 
than  there  were  two  or  three  years  ago.  It  is  a  little  difficult  to  find  out  what  has 
led  to  this  improved  demand,  but  the  prevailing  opinion  seems  to  be  that  prospective 
tenants  are  speculating  upon  the  return  of  good  times,  and  although  the  demand  is 
somewhat  keener  still  the  rents  have  not  appreciably  increased. 

XIX. — Profits  and  Losses  of  Farmers. 

37.  I  invited  farmers  to  give  me  a  statement  of  their  accounts,  showing  their  yearly 
profits  or  losses  during  the  past  10  years.  I  have  been  favoured  with  these  returns, 
and  I  observe  from  them  that,  if  the  years  1890  and  1891  be  excluded,  the  balance  is 
almost  invariably  on  the  wrong  side.  Ihe  years  1890  and  1891  seem  to  have  been  a 
little  more  favourable ;  but  one  large  farmer,  who  has  a  capital  invested  in  farming  of 
somethinff  like  25,000/.,  states  that  in  no  year  has  he  obtamed  more  than  2^  per  cent, 
upon  his  mvested  capital.  Others,  who  do  not  make  any  return,  content  themselves 
by  stating  that  their  losses  have  been  so  heavy  that  they  prefer  not  to  disclose  them. 

XX. — System  of  Cultivation. 

38.  With  regard  to  the  system  of  cultivation  pursued  during  the  past  10  years,  I 
was  informed,  and  the  statistics  which  I  have  given  show,  that  there  is  an  increasing 
tendency  to  lay  down  land  in  grass.  In  Aberdeenshire,  I  was  informed,  a  large  area 
had  been  laid  down  in  grass.  This,  I  am  led  to  believe,  was  done  with  the  double 
object  of  saving  expenses  in  connection  with  the  working,  and  of  giving  the  land 
a  longer  rest,  so  that  the  turnip  crop  might  be  free  from  the  ravages  of  *'  finger  and 
toe."  The  latter,  I  was  told,  was  the  main  reason  why  the  land  had  been  allowed  to 
rest  longer  in  grass  than  was  the  case  some  years  ago.  In  the  other  counties,  however, 
this  reason  does  not  hold,  and  the  chief  groimd  for  the  change  is  to  be  foimd  in 
the  desire  of  the  farmers  to  reduce  their  working  expenses. 

XXI. — ^Dairy,  Fruit,  and  Poultry  Farming. 

39.  Dairy,  fruit,  and  poultry  farming  have  made  no  material  increase.  In 
Perthshire  there  are  certain  small  portions  of  land  near  to  towns  set  apart  for  fruit 
growing,  but  the  general  view  expressed  to  me  was  that,  if  fruit  growing  to  any  con- 
siderable extent  were  resorted  to,  the  cost  of  labour  would  be  so  serious  that  the 
profits  would  be  entirely  swamped.  Indeed,  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  connection 
with  the  farm  management  is  the  scarcity  of  labourers,  and  especially  female 
labourers.  These  are  drawn  into  the  towns,  where  they  find  ready  employment  more 
congenial  to  their  tastes  than  out  door  work. 

XXII. — Immigrant  Farmers. 

40.  In  the  districts  selected  by  me  there  are  few  farmers  occupying  farms  who  have 
come  from  other  counties.    One  or  two  cases  were  mentioned  to  mc  in  Fifeshire, 
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Landlords' 
questions. 


where  natives  of  Ayrshire  had  taken  farms  in  order  to  convert  them  into  dairy  farms. 
They  have  been  so  short  a  time  in  the  district,  however,  that  a  sufficient  period  has  not 
elapsed  to  enable  me  to  say  whether  or  not  they  will  finally  be  a  success.  As  in  every 
other  business  or  profession,  I  have  ascertained  that  some  farmers  have  devised 
means  for  better  overcoming  the  present  depression  than  others,  but  on  inquiry  into 
the  cause,  I  have  been  told  that  that  was  due  mainly  to  the  individual  ability  of  the 
farmer. 

41.  In  the  conduct  of  my  inquiry  I  did  not  confine  myself  solely  to  the  interests 
of  the  farmers,  but  I  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  views  of  the  proprietors  or  their 
representatives,  so  that  I  might  be  able  to  present  a  statement  of  their  opinions  on 
questions  more  directly  affecting  their  interests.  I  shall,  therefore,  now  deal  with 
matters  to  which  my  attention  was  specially  drawn,  and  which  it  seems  to  me  have  a 
more  direct  bearing  upon  the  landlords'  interests,  and  their  ability  to  fully  develop  the 
resources  of  their  estates. 


Law  of 
entail. 


XXIII.— The  Law  op  Entail. 

42.  The  general  opinion  expressed  to  me  was  that  the  Law  of  Entail  should  be 
entirely  abolished.  This  law  has  no  doubt  been  greatly  relaxed  by  modem  legislation, 
and  there  are  now  greater  facilities  for  acquiring  the  estates  in  fee-simple  than 
formerly  was  the  case.  There  is  still,  however,  a  large  number  of  owners  who  hold 
under  strict  entail,  and  who,  having  been  born  before  the  dates  of  the  entails,  cannot,, 
therefore,  effect  a  compulsory  dis-entail,  except  upon  terms  which  to  them  are 
practically  prohibitive.  In  the  letting  and  management  of  their  estates  it  was  pointed 
out  to  me  that  they  also  labour  under  disadvantages  which  do  not  attach  to  fee- 
simple  owners,  and,  being  practically  life-renters,  their  interest  in  the  development 
of  their  properties  are  not  nearly  so  strong  as  they  would  be  if  they  had  absolute 
control.  In  the  matter  also  of  making  improvements  they  are  put  to  trouble  and 
expense  in  the  charging  of  the  expenditure  upon  the  property,  which  operates 
much  against  improvements.  In  many  cases  entailed  properties,  I  was  informed, 
are  so  heavily  charged  with  provisions  to  younger  children  of  past  owners,  that 
if  heirs  in  possession  had  the  power  it  would  be  much  better  for  them  to  dispose  of 
the  property  altogether.  No  doubt  certain  facilities  at  present  exist  for  the  sale 
of  entailed  estates  for  the  purpose  of  paying  off  debts ;  but  even  these  it  is  often 
found  are  so  expensive  in  their  operation  that  they  have  not  been  largely  taken  advan- 
tage  of.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  restrictions  imposed  by  entails  form  one  of 
those  impediments  towards  the  free  management  of  landed  property  which  have 
operated  adversely  towards  the  full  development  of  the  resources  of  the  soil.  It 
is  strongly  felt  that  nowadays  the  age  for  entails  has  long  since  gone  by,  and  that 
vnth  the  total  abolition  of  the  law  of  entail  there  would  be  a  relief  given  to  the  present 
holders  of  entailed  land  which  is  very  much  needed  indeed.  If  tlie  abolition  of  the  law 
of  entail  were  accompanied  by  a  measure  simplifying  the  transference  of  land,  it  is 
also  believed  that  it  would  lead  to  a  greater  distribution  of  the  land,  and  to  the 
breaking  up  of  those  large  tracts  of  country  which  are  held  by  single  individuals. 


Jointures  to 
widows  and 
husbands. 


XXIV. — ^JoiNTURES  TO   WlDOWS   OE   HuSBANDS   OF   DECEASED   HbIES   OE  HeIEESSES 

OP  Entail. 

43.  This  is  a  ma^tter  upon  which  opinions  were  freely  expressed,  and  I  desire  to  set 
out  the  views  placed  before  me.  The  Law  of  Entail  was  introduced  into  Scotland  by 
an  Act  passed  in  the  year  1685,  and  between  that  year  and  the  year  1824  the  right  of 
an  heir  to  settle  any  provision  upon  his  widow  did  not  stand  upon  a  very  clear  footing. 
In  some  cases  the  deeds  of  entail  authorised  the  granting  of  provisions,  and  at  common 
law  the  heir  in  possession  seems  to  have  had  power  to  settle  upon  his  widow  a  jointure 
equal  to  her  legal  terce,  unless  the  doing  so  was  expressly  prohibited  by  the  entail. 
In  the  year  1824,  however,  an  Act  (5  George  IV.,  chapter  87),  usually  called  the 
Aberdeen  Act,  was  passed,  providing  for  the  granting  of  permanent  provisions  where 
these  were  entirely  excluded  by  law  or  by  the  entail,  or  when  those  permitted  were  of 
small  amount.  By  the  Aberdeen  Act  an  heir  of  entail  in  possession  is  permitted  to  grant 
to  his  wife  an  annuity  not  exceeding  one-third  of  the  free  rent  or  value,  after  deducting 
annual  burdens,  life-rents,  interest  on  debt,  &c. ;  and  an  heir  female  may  grant  to  her 
husband  an  annuity  not  exceeding  one-half  of  the  rent  or  value  ascertained  in  the 
same  manner,  and  restrictable  to  one-third  if  the  lands  are  burdened  with  a  prior 
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existing  annuity.  Only  two  life-rents  are  allowed  to  subsist  at  once,  but  others  may 
be  granted  to  take  effect  prospectively.  In  practice,  in  estimating  these  annuities, 
gauMT  and  coal  rents  are  included,  and  income-tax  is  not  deducted.  The  value  of  unlet 
shootings  is  also  taken  into  account,  as  well  as  the  rent  of  salmon  fishings,  but  the 
rent  of  the  mansion  house,  &c.,  is  excluded. 

44.  Under  the  Aberdeen  Act  the  heir  in  possession  may  also  grant  bonds  of  provision 
or  obligations  binding  the  succeeding  heirs  of  entail  to  pay  such  of  his  children  as 
shall  not  succeed  to  the  estate,  with  interest  from  the  grantor's  death,  a  sum  not 
exceeding  for  one  child  one  year's  free  rent,  after  deducting  annual  payments ;  for 
two  children  two  years'  rents,  and  for  three  or  more  three  years'  rents.  These  pro- 
visions did  not  affect  the  fee  of  the  lands,  but  only  the  rents  or  proceeds.  They  were 
enforced  by  power  to  require  payment  from  the  heir  one  year  after  the  grantor's  death, 
and  to  sue  him  if  payment  was  not  made  within  three  months.  The  heir,  however, 
was  entitled  to  be  discharged  on  assigning  one-third  of  the  rents  to  a  trustee  appointed 
by  the  Court  of  Session  ;  and  further,  provision  was  made  that  the  heir  in  possession 
should  not  by  payments  imposed  upon  him  under  the  above-mentioned  statute  be 
deprived  of  more  tiian  two-thirds  of  the  free  rent. 

45.  The  above  provisions  were  all  fixed  upon  the  rental  of  the  estate  as  at  the  date 
of  the  death  of  the  grantor  of  the  provisions.  The  providing  of  capital  sums  to  the 
younger  children  of  the  family  was  found  to  be  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  heir 
succeeding,  more  especially  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  duties  which  were 
payable  to  the  Crown  by  the  heir  on  his  succession.  Accordingly  in  the  year  1848  an 
Act  was  passed  (The  Entail  Amendment  Act,  1848)  enabling  heirs  to  charge  the 
capital  sums  provided  to  younger  children  upon  the  fee  of  the  estate,  except  the 
mansion-house  and  policies.  The  heir,  however,  was  put  under  obligation  to  pay 
annually  the  irterest  upon  the  debt  thus  created,  and  if  that  should  be  neglected  the 
recourse  of  the  creditor  holding  the  bond  was  limited  to  the  principal  sum  and  two 
years'  interest.  As  I  have  already  noticed,  however,  the  continual  charging  of  family 
provisions  upon  entailed  properties  has  so  moimted  up  the  estate  debt,  that  on  this 
account  alone  many  entailed  proprietors  are  now  so  heavily  burdened  that  the 
margin  remaining  for  the  heir  succeeding  is  totally  inadequate  to  enable  him  to 
discharge  the  duties  and  maintain  the  position  inseparably  connected  with  the 
ownership  of  a  large  landed  property. 

46.  The  jointures  payable  to  widows  and  husbands  of  deceased  heirs  and  heiresses 
are,  as  I  have  just  noticed,  assessed  upon  the  rental  of  tlie  estate,  as  at  the  date 
of  the  death  of  the  last  heir  or  heiress ;  and  in  prosperous  tunes,  when  the  rentals 
were  pretty  evenly  maintained,  possibly  no  grievance  existed  as  to  the  sum  whicli  the 
heir  in  possession  was  annually  called  upon  to  pay  to  the  widow  or  husband  of  the 
deceased  heir  or  heiress. 

47  -  In  cases,  however,  where  these  annual  provisions  were  so  fixed  20  years  ago,  in 
the  height  of  the  agricultural  prosperity,  it  was  represented  to  me  that  a  hardship  is 
imposed  upon  the  present  proprietor  by  being  called  upon  to  pay  away  yearly  a  sum  which 
is  supposed  to  represent  one- third  or  one-half  of  the  rents  actually  drawn  by  him.  In 
many  cases,  during  the  past  20  years,  rentals  have  fallen  nearly  one-half,  and  after 
taking  out  the  allowance  claimable  for  jointures,  the  balance  remaining  is  sometimes 
barely  sufficient  to  meet  the  annual  cost  of  keeping  the  property  in  a  fair  state  of 
repair.  It  is  felt,  therefore,  that  circumstances  have  arisen  which,  upon  all  equitable 
considerations,  would  justify  the  periodical  readjustment  of  these  charges,  so  as  tj 
make  the  parties  dramng  them  share  rateably  in  the  diminution  of  revenue  accruing 
from  the  estate.  It  is  suggested  therefore,  that  the^e  jointures  should  be  based  upon  Readjust 
the  actual  rental  draw  n  from  the  estate  in  each  year  and  paid  accordingly.  There  p^fnt  of 
does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  any  hardship  involved  in  this  proposed  readjustment  of  J^'^turcs. 
matters,  though  it  would,  no  doubt,  carry  along  with  it  a  certain  amount  of  inter- 
ference vnth  vested  interests.  From  the  very  nature  of  an  entailed  property,  it  is  so 
bound  up  and  protected  by  the  fetters  of  the  entail  that  it  is  regarded  as  the  family 
fortune  which  must  provide  foi^  the  various  branches  of  the  family.  In  the  cases  of 
widows  and  husbands,  the  evident  intention  of  the  legislation  in  passing  the  Act  of 
1824  was  to  give  tx)  them  a  certain  proportion  of  the  free  rental.  That  object  was 
no  doubt  duly  fulfilled  so  long  as  the  rentals  remained  steady,  but  now  from  various 
causes  the  return  from  landed  property  has  diminished  so  seriously  that  it  is  apparent 
that  the  widow  or  husband  of  the  deceased  heir  or  heiress  is  plac(Hl  in  a  ninrlx  more 
favourable  position  than  could  have  been  intended  or  nntic'pated  by  the  fjamers  of 
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the  statute.  This  crippling  of  the  resources  of  au  entailed  property  has  a  very  direct 
bearing  upon  matters  germane  to  the  present  agricultural  depression.  It  deprives  the 
heir  in  possession  of  an  undue  proportion  of  the  revenue^  and  makes  it  impossible  to 
give  that  encouragement  to  the  tenantry  in  the  way  either  of  granting  much  needed 
abatements  of  rent  or  of  spending  money  for  the  improvement  of  land.  It  will  be 
obvious  that  in  the  case  of  abatements  of  rents  necessitated  by  the  adverse  times,  the 
heir  in  possession  cannot  disguise  the  fact  that  each  sum  he  remits  comes  entirely  out 
of  his  own  pocket,  and  that  the  other  party,  who  is  sharing  the  fruits  at  a  supposed 
proportionate  rate,  cannot  be  asked  to  contribute  a  penny. 

Many  entailed  properties  are  burdened  with  two  jointures,  to  the  spouses  of 
deceased  heirs  or  heiresses,  and  in  these  cases,  after  meeting  these  annual  charges, 
there  is  barely  anything  left  at  all  for  the  heir  in  possession.  I  therefore  commend 
this  subject  to  the  favourable  consideration  of  the  Commissioners. 


Improve- 
ments hj 
proprietors. 


Suite  loans. 


XXV. — Impbovembnts  exbcutbd    by  FbOPBIBTO£S. 

48.  The  present  reduced  rental  of  landlords  has  so  much  encroached  upon  their 
available  resources  that  for  a  considerable  number  of  years  past  there  has  not  beea 
that  continual  and  systematic  execution  of  works  for  the  improvement  and  develop- 
ment of  their  properties  that  characterised  the  period  between  1850  and  1870.  Prom 
information  furnished  to  me,  works  upon  several  estates  embraced  within  the  area 
upon  which  I  am  now  reporting,  have  been  carried  on  pretty  steadily,  and  large  sums 
of  money  have  been  spent  by  proprietors  on  drainage,  buildings,  fencings,  &c.,  but  upon 
the  great  majority  of  estates  these  works  have  been  discontinued  mainly,  if  not 
solely,  owing  to  the  want  of  available  capital  to  carry  them  out. 

49.  In  the  year  1846  Government  voted  a  sum  of  2,000,000/.  to  be  lent  to  proprietors 
in  Great  Britain  at  6^  per  cent,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  execute  drainage 
works.  'Chis  rate  of  interest  included  not  only  the  annual  payment  of  interest,  but 
also  repayment  of  the  capital  within  a  period  of  22  years.  At  that  time  the 
rate  was  regarded  as  moderate,  and  the  grant  was  received  as  a  great  boon  to  the 
agricultural  community  of  Scotland.  The  money  so  provided  was  used  in  improving 
lands  which  had  previously  been  well-nigh  waste  ground,  and  the  capabilities  of 
production  were  greatly  increased,  thus  conferring  a  benefit  not  only  on  those  more 
directly  interested  in  agriculture,  but  on  the  whole  community.  Many  of  the 
impiovements  that  were  then  undertaken  require  to  be  repeated,  as  the  drains,  from 
the  lapse  of  time,  haA^e  either  become  silted  up  or  ceased  properly  to  perform 
their  functions.  Everyone  connected  with  agriculture  knows  how  futile  it  is  to  expect 
satisfactory  crops  off  wet  soils,  and  if  the  bearing  capabilities  of  the  land  are  to  he 
maintained  and  improved,  it  will  be  necessary  in  the  near  future  to  again  imdertake 
an  extensive  system  of  drainage.  The  resources  of  many  proprietors  have  been  so 
seriously  crippled  that  they  are  unable  to  find  money  necessary  for  the  purpose,  and 
tenants  have  not  the  means  to  enable  them  to  undertake  the  works  themselves.  In 
these  circumstances  it  has  been  represented  to  me  that  a  good  case  has  been  made 
out,  or  can  be  made  out,  for  approaching  Government  and  asking  for  a  grant  of  money 
for  the  purpose  of  executing  improvements  upon  landed  property,  repayment  of  the 
principal  to  be  extended  over  a  period  of  50  years,  and  the  interest  to  be  calculated 
at  the  rate  of  2^  per  cent.  It  was  suggested  that  such  a  grant  should  not  be  confined 
exclusively  to  drainage,  but  that  it  should  be  applicable  to  all  permanent  improve- 
ments. It  appears  to  me  that  if  a  grant  of  the  nature  I  have  indicated  could  be 
obtained,  it  would  be  a  long  step  in  the  right  direction  towards  aiding  both  landlord 
and  tenant.  It  would  enable  proprietors  to  at  once  undertake  much  called-for 
improvements,  and  it  would  give  tenants  the  advantage  of  enabling  them  to  cultivate 
the  ground  under  much  more  favourable  conditions. 


Agricultural 

Holdings 

Act 


XXVI. — Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  1883. 

50.  This  Act,  when  it  was  passed,  was  regarded  by  the  agricultural  community  as 
a  measure  which  would  confer  upon  tenants  a  much  desired  security  for  the  capital 
invested  by  them  in  the  improvement  and  development  of  their  farms.  I  have  made 
extensive  inquiries  in  the  various  districts  visited  by  me  as  to  the  practical  working  of 
the  statute,  and  regret  to  find  that  there  is  a  universal  feeling  that  the  measure  has 
in  a  great  degree  failed  to  accomplish  the  object  which  it  was  intended  to  serve,  hi 
the  working  of  the  Act  it  has  been  found  that  the  expenses  incident  to  the  procedure 
it  enjoins  have  been  so  serious  that  the  sums  awarded  as  compensation  for  improve- 
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ments  have  in  many  cases  not  been  sufficient  to  meet  the  attending  costs.  It  is  not 
an  uncommon  practice,  as  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  favoured  me  with  his  views  on 
the  subject,  says,  to  have  the  following  parties  professionally  engaged  in  the  ascertain- 
ment of  the  rights  of  parties,  viz. : — ^two  arbiters ;  an  oversman ;  a  solicitor  as  clerk  to 
the  reference,  and  two  solicitors  acting  for  the  landlord  and  tenant  respectively,  with 
almost  invariably  a  considerable  number  of  skilled  witnesses  on  both  sides.  It  is 
obvious  that  procedure  so  expensive  and  cumbrous  is  sufficient  to  deter  tenants, 
pa:rticularly  the  class  of  smaller  farmers,  that  have  a  good  claim  for  compensation  for 
improvements  executed  by  them  from  having  it  determined  under  the  Act,  and  to 
make  them  rather  discount  their  claims  than  have  them  settled  by  a  process  which  is 
really  as  formidable  and  has  as  many  attending  risks  as  a  lawsuit.  One  natural 
result  of  such  a  process  is  to  engender  a  strong  feeling  of  hostility  between  landlord 
and  tenant,  and  to  make  each  of  them  view  the  other's  claim  as  an  attempted  fraud. 

51.  The  principle  of  the  Act  is  imanimously  admitted  to  be  a  soimd  one,  but  it  is 
equally  considered  that  some  simpler  and  less  expensive  method  must  be  adopted  for 
ascertaining  the  rights  of  parties.  It  is  also  felt  that  the  schedule  appended  to  the 
statute  calls  for  reconsideration,  and  that  the  notice  of  intended  claim  and  coimter- 
claim  should  be  dispensed  with,  and  a  simple  provision  substituted  providing  for  the 
settlement  of  all  questions  between  landlord  and  tenant  within  at  most  a  period  of 

three  months  after  the  termination  of  the  tenancy.     In  at  least  one  case  which  came  Sinclair  r. 
before  the  Court  of  Session,  a  tenant's  right  to  compensation  would  have  been  denied  Brown,  Mny 
to  him,  on  the  groimd  that  he  had  failed  to  state  particulars  of  his  claim  as  required  17, 1892 ; 
by  section  7  of  the  Act,  and  this,  it  is  also  felt,  is  a  matter  which  requires  reconsidera-  l^^^^^^ 
tion.     It  is  strongly  urged  that  the  statute  should  be  reconsidered  and  cleared  of  all 
those  echnical  requirements  which  do  not  in  the  least  aid  either  party  in  arriving  at  a 
just  conclusion,  but  which  are  sometimes  used  to  obstruct,  if  not  altogether  to  destroy, 
just  claims. 

52.  In  view  of  the  serious  objections  stated  to  the  mode  of  carrying  the  principle  of  Suggested 
the  Act  into  effect,  I  venture  to  submit  the  following  ^3ummary  of  suggestions  which  ftni«^^^n^ 
have  been  made  to  me  for  the  consideration  of  the  Commission,  viz, : — 

(a.)  That  the  schedule  appended  to  the  Act  should  be  abolished,  and  that  all 
improvements  executed  by  the  tenant,  and  tending  to  give  an  enhanced  letting 
value  to  the  farm,  should  be  paid  for  by  the  landlord  at  the  termination  of  the 
tenancy. 

(6.)  That  in  the  case  of  several  of  the  improvements  specified  in  Part  I.  of  the 
Schedule,  some  adequate  provisions  ought  to  be  made  to  the  landlord  against 
the  individual  fancies  of  tenants,  so  as  to  prevent  the  expenditure  of  money  by 
the  tenant,  which  the  landlord  might  be  called  upon  to  repay  upon  useless  works, 
which  might  not  be  necessary  for  the  proper  requirements  of  the  farm,  and  which 
might  be  profitless  to  a  succeeding  tenant.  That  in  the  event  of  any  difference 
arising  between  landlord  and  tenant  as  to  the  necessity  for  any  works  enumerated 
in  Part  I.  of  the  Schedule,  called  for  by  the  tenant,  an  arbiter  to  be  named  by 
the  sheriff,  should  be  called  in,  and  that  his  decision  in  the  matter  should  be  final 
and  not  subject  to  review.  In  the  matter  of  drainage,  that  a  tenant  should  have 
an  absolutely  free  hand,  no  tenant  being  likely  to  spend  money  on  drains  imless 
they  were  required. 

(c.)  That  an  allowance  for  consumption  on  the  farm  of  produce  which  would 
natm'ally  fall  to  be  sold,  but  which  the  tenant  elects  not  to  sell,  but  to  consume 
on  the  holding,  should  be  granted  under  the  Act.  As  it  at  present  stands,  if  a 
farmer  wishes  to  get  compensation  for  corn,  hay,  potatoes,  or  other  home-grown 
produce  consimiea,  he  would  require  to  resort  to  the  device  of  selling  produce  off 
his  farm,  and  buying  similar  produce  possibly  from  his  neighbour.  This,  1  was 
informed,  was  frequently  done.  Such  a  proceeding  is,  it  is  thought,  wrong  in 
principle,  and  it  is  urged  it  would  be  a  much  better  arrangement  if  all  produce 
consumed  on  the  farm,  which,  according  to  the  natural  and  ordinary  manage- 
ment, would  be  sold,  were  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  had  been  bought  in 
by  the  tenant. 

(d.)  That  allowance  should  also  be  made  to  the  tenant  for  improvement  of  the 
general  condition  of  the  farm.  Take  for  example  a  tenant  entering  upon  a 
holding  which  has  been  badly  managed  and  is  overrun  with  weeds.  It  is  well 
known  that  in  order  to  raise  the  condition  of  the  farm,  clean  the  land,  and  keep 
it  clean,  very  considerable  expense  must  be  incurred  by  a  tenant.  Every  outlay 
of  tenant's  capital  in  such  an  instance  has  at  present  no  protection.    And,  as  is 
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well  known,  nothing  is  more  calculated  to  improve  the  attractiveness  of  a  farm 
and  to  increase  its  letting  value,  than  to  leave  the  land  in  thoroughly  good  order 
and  free  from  weeds. 

(e.)  On  the  other  hand,  that  where  a  holding  falls  into  had  hands  the  landlord 
should  have  a  corresponding  claim  against  the  way- going  tenant  for  having 
allowed  the  farm  to  go  to  waste  hy  scourging  it  or  permitting  it  to  he  overgrown 
with  weeds, 

(/.)  In  regard  to  the  procedure  for  determining  the  rights  of  landlord  and 
tenant  respectively,  it  has  been  suggested  that  within  three  months  after  the 
termination  of  the  tenancy,  each  party  should  be  bound  to  submit  to  the  other  a 
statement  of  his  claims.  Such  a  statement  it  was  represented  to  me  need  not  be 
fettered  with  any  legal  technicalities,  but  should  be  expressed  in  such  ordinary 
language  as  would  convey  to  any  party  reading  it  a  fairly  correct  view  of  the 
claim  attempted  to  be  set  up.  As  respects  procedure  there  is  a  strong  opinion  in 
favour  of  a  single  arbiter,  who  should  be  an  outside  party,  wholly  unconnected 
with  either  landlord  or  tenant,  acting  as  sole  referee. 

That  the  machinery  for  obtaining  the  appointment  of  an  arbiter  should  be  of 
the  simplest  kind,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  nomination  of  arbiter 
should  be  in  tbe  hands  of  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  such  nomination  to  be 
obtained  by  either  landlord  or  tenant  by  a  simple  letter  of  request,  addressed  to  the 
sheriff  of  the  coimty  (and  forms  of  which  might  be  obtained  from  the  sheriff- 
clerk),  in  something  like  the  following  tenns :  "  I  hereby  request  you  to  nominate 
"  an  arbiter  imder  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  to  determme  the  claims  which 
"  I  have  against  ,  the  of  my  farm,  or  which  he  may 

*•  have  against  me."  Upon  such  a  letter  being  put  into  the  hands  of  the  sheriff- 
clerk,  he  should  be  bound  forthwith  to  lay  it  before  the  sheriff,  who  would 
nominate  an  arbiter  in  the  following  terms :  **  I  hereby  appoint  , 

*'  as  sole  arbiter  under  the  foregoing  letter  of  request." 

On  such  a  letter,  with  the  nomination  of  the  sheriff,  coming  into  the  hands  of 
the  sheriff-clerk,  he  would  be  bound  to  transmit  it  to  the  arbiter,  and  it  could 
easily  be  provided  that  the  nomination  so  made  should  carry  with  itaU  the  powers 
of  an  arbiter  or  referee  appointed  under  the  existing  procedure. 

(ff.)  That  the  arbiter's  award  under  such  a  reference  could  be  expressed  in  a  simple 
form,  and  on  being  issued  it  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff-clerk, 
who  would  register  it  in  the  Sheriff-Court  Books,  and  thereby  give  it  all  the  force 
of  a  decree  of  court. 

(h.)  If  some  such  simple  procedure  as  that  sketched  were  resorted  to,  it  is  thought 
that  it  woidd  go  a  long  way  towards  removing  the  grievance  which  parties  now 
complain  of  on  the  head  of  expensive  procedure.* 

{i.)  That  as  respects  the  general  condition  of  the  farm  at  the  date  of  entry,  both  parties 
should  take  effectual  means  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  farm.  In  the  matter 
of  buildings,  drains,  fences,  &c.,  the  present  practice  is  that  their  condition  is 
ascertained  before  the  lease  is  signed,  and  their  state  is  usually  recorded  in  the 
lease  itself  or  in  a  separate  document.  At  the  termination  of  the  tenancy  this 
document  is  referred  to  as  measuring  the  rights  and  obligations  of  parties,  and  it 
is  very  rare  indeed  that  any  dispute  arises  between  the  way-going  tenant  and  the 
proprietor  in  regard  to  them.  This  was  merely  pointed  out  as  showing  how  very 
easy  it  would  bo  to  preserve  evidence  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  farm  at  the 
date  of  the  tenant's  entry  to  his  tenancy. 

(/.)  That  tenants  should  also  have  power  to  borrow  money  on  the  security  of 
improvements  executed  by  them  under  the  Act  at  the  same  rate  of  interest  as  that 
suggested  in  the  case  of  improvements  by  landlords. 

I  think  it  a  matter  of  the  very  first  importance  that  the  farmers  of  the  country 
should  have  the  fullest  encouragement  to  invest  their  capital  in  developing  the 
resources  of  their  holdings,  and  this  they  can  only  have  when  their  just  claim  to 
coiQpensation  for  every  improvement  that  adds  to  the  letting  value  of  the  farm  is 
fully  secured  to  them  by  law»  If  this  were  done,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
a  vast  amount  of  capital  that  is  at  present  sent  abroad  would  be  invested  in 
developing  the  resources  of  British  agriculture,  and  a  benefit  would  be  conferred 
on  the  nation  at  large. 

There  cannot,  I  think,  be  any  doubt  that  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  of  1883 
requires  very  careful  revision  and  amendment,  and  I  shall  be  glad  if  any  of  the 
above  suggestions  are  of  service  to  the  Commission  in  arriving  at  a  conclusion  in 
the  matter. 
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XXVII.—PixiTY  or  Tenure. 


53.  There  is  one  other  thing  to  which  I  desire  to  call  attention  hef  ore  concluding  my 
report.  At  my  public  meeting  in  Aberdeenshii'e  several  of  the  speakers  advocated 
that  the  principle  of  fixity  of  tenure  should  he  established  in  Scotland,  and  that  the 
provisions  of  Lord  Ashbourne's  Irish  Land  Act  should  be  extended  to  Scotland.  In 
the  written  answers  to  the  questions  contained  in  the  Schedule  issued  by  me  to  the 
farmers  in  Aberdeenshire,  the  same  position  is  taken  up  by  the  majority  of  those  who 
have  favoured  me  with  answers.  In  the  other  counties  visited  this  subject  was  some- 
times mentioned,  but  it  had  not  evidently  taken  so  strong  a  hold  of  the  public  mind 
as  it  had  done  in  Aberdeenshire.  It  may  be  that  as  ideas  progress  upon  questions 
affecting  land  rights,  that  calls  may  be  made  for  the  introduction  of  such  a  statute, 
but  at  present  there  has  not  been  sufficient  evidence  adduced  to  justify  me  in  reporting 
that  it  is  the  wish  of  the  majority  of  those  with  whom  I  have  been  brought  into 
contact. 

DiSTBICTS   NOT   REPOBTED   ON. 

54.  The  instructions  which  I  received  did  not  require  me  to  deal  with  all  the  varied 
interests  in  agriculture,  but  simply  to  confine  my  attention  to  certain  areas  which  I 
was  asked  to  select.  I  have  accordingly  not  overlooked  the  fact  that  there  are  many 
questions  affecting  the  large  dairying  industry  carried  on  in  the  southern  and  western 
and  in  some  of  the  midland  counties  of  Scotland  which  I  have  not  touched  upon,  and 
that  with  the  time  at  my  disposal  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  visit  or  to  report  upon 
the  condition  of  agriculture  in  the  northern  and  the  remaining  midland  counties  in 
Scotland.  The  information  which  this  report  contains,  therefore,  can  only  be  regarded 
as  applying  to  the  areas  which  I  have  visited. 

I  have,  &c. 
(Signed)        Jas.  HOPE. 
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APPENDIX  I. 


ScflBDULB  OF  Questions  befbrrbd  to  in  foregoing  Report  (See  Para.  3). 


1.  For  the  period  betweed  1882  and  1893  has  there 

been  depression  in  agricultore  in  yonr  district  ? 

2.  If  there  has  been,  what  is  yonr  own,  and  the  local 

opinion,  as  to  the  caase  of  the  depression  ? 

3.  Have  there  been  many  changes  of  tenancy  in  yonr 

district  mainly,  if  not  solely,  cansed  by  the  bad 
times? 

4.  Have  the  proprietors  in  yonr  district  been  obliged 

to  take  any,  and  if  so,  what  number  of  farms 
into  their  own  hands,  through  inability  to  find 
suitable  tenants  at  reasonable  rents  P 
6.  During  the  past  ten  years  has  there  been  any 
cessation  of  the  execution  of  works  in  the  way  of 
drainage  or  buildings  for  the  improvement  of  the 
land  in  your  district  ? 

6.  Is  it  the  practice  in  your  district  for  the  tenants 

to  pay,  in  addition  to  their  rents,  interest  on 
money  expended  by  the  landlords  upon  improve- 
ments P 

7.  If  landlords  could  obtain  money  from  Govern- 

ment at  say  2)  to  3  per  cent,  for  the  execution  of 
improvements,  would  that,  in  your  opinion,  lead 
them  to  make  further  expenditure  upon  such 
improvements  P 

8.  If  you  have  kept  accounts  in  connection  with  your 

farm,  kindly  state  the  result  of  each  year's 
working  from  1882  to  the  present  time  ? 

N'oie, — ^This  information  is  solely  for  Mr.  Hope's 
guidance,  and  neither  your  account  nor  your 
name  will  pass  him. 

9.  Have  working  expenses  during  the  past  ten  years 

increased  or  decreased?  If  either,  to  what 
extent  P 

10.  Have  you  any  observations  to  make  upon  the 
working,  as  betyreen  landlord  and  tenant,  of  the 
Agricultural  Holdings  Act  P 


11.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  which  would 
in  your  view,  improve  the  working  of  the 
Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  and  still  carry  oat 
the  principle  contained  in  the  Act  that  compen- 
sation should  be  given  to  the  tenant  for  that 
which  belongs  to  him  in  and  upon  the  land  P 

12.  Have  you  any  complaint  to  make  as  to  the 
imperial  and  local  taxes  and  rates  paid  by  yoa 
as  tenant  of  your  farm,  viz. :— Licome  tax, 
poor  and  school  rates,  and  the  assessments 
imposed  by  the  county  council  P 

13.  What  is  your  opinion  in  regard  to  the  *'  cropping 

clauses     usually  contained  in  leases  P 

14.  Has  the  demand  for  farms  increased  or  decreased 
during  the  past  ten  years  P 

15.  Have   rents  declined  or  otherwise  during  that 

period  P 

16.  Have  abatements  of  rents  been  given  which  have 
not  appeared  in  the  valuation  roll  P 

17.  Do  you  consider  that  the  present  law  of  entail 

in  any  way  hampers  the  proprietor  in  dealing 
with  his  property  from  an  agricultural  point  of 
viewp 

18.  Do  you  consider  that  the  necessities  of  the 
])resent  times  call  for  periodical  readjustments 
of  jointures  to  widows  of  deceased  proprietors  of 
entailed  estates  P 

19.  Will  you  give  statistics  showing  the  yearly 
expenditure  on  permanent  improvements  on 
your  estate  during  the  past  ten  years  P 

Note, — This  information    is    not  wanted  for 
publication,  but  solely  for  Mr.  Hope's  guidance. 

20.  Generally,  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  any  suggestions 
which  you  have  to  offer  to  me  bearing  upon  the 
agricultural  depression  in  Scotland,  and  the  best 
method  of  relieving  it  P 


Note, — ^Tbe  foregoing  Schedule  of  Questions  has  been  prepared  so  as  to  apply  both  to  landlords  and  tenants, 
and  Mr.  Hope  will  be  glad  if  each  party  furnishing  information  will  deal  with  the  queries  applicable  to 
his  case. 


APPENDIX  II. 


Selection  of  Representative  Answers  made  to  Questions  contained  in 

Schedule  issued  by  Mr.  Hope. 


Q.  1 .  For  the  period  between  1882  and  1893  has  there 
been  depression  in  agriculture  in  your  district  P 
Ana.  (a.)  Yes ;  there  has  been  great  depression. 
(h.)  Very  heavy  depression, 
(c.)  Yes ;  and  m  a  very  acute  form  at  times. 
(d.)  There  has  l)een  depression,  and  that  of  a 

very  serious  nature, 
(e.)  There  has  been,  and  still  is,  great  depression. 
Q.  2.  If  there  has  been,  what  is  your  own,  and  the 
local  opinion,  as  to  the  cause  of  the  depression  ? 
Ans.  (a.)  Low  prices  in  every  article  that  the  strictly 
arable  mrmer  can  produce,  caused  by  foreign 
importations,  and  intensified  every  now  and 
again  by  a  bad,  wet,  sunless  season  such  as 
last. 
(&.)  The  very  low  prices  of  grain  and  potatoes, 
and  the  great  increase  on  the  working  expenses 
of  the  farm, 
(c.)  Chiefly  the  large  importation  of   foreign 
agricultural  goods  free  of  duty,  and  the  heavy 
duties  imposed  upon  our  exports  by  foreign 
countries;  also  occasional  bad  seasons,   and 
the  fact  that  foreigp  produce  is  carried  by 
the  raUway  compaAies  at  a  cheaper  rate  than 
home  proaucts. 


(d.)  Chiefly  the  low  prices  received  for  farm 
produce,  aggravated  at  the  present  time  by 
the  exclusion  of  Canadian  stores. 

(e.)  Abolition  of  the  malt  tax ;  high  rents;  the 
rise  in  the  labour  market  and  foreign  com- 
petition. 

(/.)  (1.)  Rents  too  high.  (2.)  Foreign  com- 
petition. (3.)  Want  of  proper  security  for 
the  capital  expended  by  occupiers  in  improving 
the  soil.  (4.)  Tenants  being  bound  to  follow 
antiquated  systems  and  rotations  of  cropping 
in  their  leases ;  and  (5.)  want  of  sufficient 
capital  by  tenants  in  some  cases 

Q.  3.  Have  there  been  many  changes  of  tensncy  in 
your  district  mainly,  if  not  solely,  caused  by  the  bad 
times  P 
Ans.  (a.)  Tes,  a  very  great  many ;  many  of  the  old 
farmers  have  been  ruined,  and  the  younger 
men  of  education  and  intelligence,  who  have 
looked  in  vain   for  a  fair  remuneration  for 
capital  and  labour,  have  quitted  their  posses- 
sions in  disgust. 
(6.)  There  were  a  few  solely  caused  by  19  years* 
leases,  and   the    fall  in  the  price   of  agri- 
cultural produce. 
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Scope. 


(c.)  Not  very  many  changes  in  this  district,  as 
the  proprietors  have  met  the  tenants  and 
readjusted  the  rents  even  in  the  middle  of  the 
lease. 

(d,)  No.  . 

Q.  4.  Have  the  proprietors  in    your   district   been 
obliged  to  take  any,  and  if  so,  what  nnmber  of  farms 
into  their  own  hands,  throngh  inability  to  find  sni table 
tenants  at  reasonable  rente  H 
An$,  (a.)  No,  farms  can  always  find  tenants  of  a  class. 
(b.)  Few  proprietors  manage  their  own  land, 
most  submitting  to  reductions  of  from  30  to 
50  per  cent, 
(c.)  Tenants  could  always  be  found  for  farms  in 
this  district  where  the  proprietor  accepted 
much  reduced  rents, 
(d.)  Yery  few  farms  taken  in  hand  by  owners. 
This  aone  in  some  cases  in  hopes  of  larger 
rents  being  offered  after  the  farms  are  put 
in  better  cultivation     Some  of  these  farms 
let  this  year  at  moderate  rents. 

Q.  5.  During  the  past  ten  years  has  there  been  any 
cessation  of  the  execution  of  works  in  the  way  of 
drainage  or  buildings  for  the  improvement  of  the  land 
in  your  district  P 
Ans,  (a.)  Almost  entirely  ceased. 

(h,)  There  has  been  very  little  drainage  done 
during  the  last  ten    years.    The.  buildings 
during  that  period  have  been  considerably 
improved, 
(c.)  No ;  rather  the  reverse.    As  the  profits  of 
farming  have  decreased,  tenants  have  insisted 
on  more  draining  to  improve  the  fertility  of 
the  land,  and  more  covered  courts  on  the 
steadings  for  the  quicker  fattening  of  cattle. 
The  result  to  the  landlord  being  increased 
expenditure  on  a  falling  rental. 
(d,)  Much  less  expenditure  on    drainage    and 
improvements  has  been  done,  and  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  wet  land  in  my  neighbourhood, 
(c.)  Little  draining  has  been  done  of    recent 
years,  though  considerable  sums  have  been 
spent  principally  on  renewal  of  roofs  and 
covering  in    of   open    courts.    Cottage   im- 
provements have  also  received  attention  since 
the  County  Council  moved  in  the  matter. 

Q.  6.  Is  it  the  practice  in  your  district  for  the  tenants 
to  pay,  in  addition  to  their  rents,  interest  on  money 
expended  by  the  landlords  upon  improvements  P 

Ans,  (a.)  It  is  not  the  practice  for  tenants  to  pay 
interest  on  improvements.    There    are    ex- 
ceptional cases. 
(&.)  It  is  the  practice  to  pay  interest  on  drainage 

and  do  the  carriages  free, 
(c.)  It  is  a  question  of  agreement,  but  tenants 
object  strongly  to  it,  and  it  is  not  nearly  so 
common  now,  as  it  was  10  or  15  years  ago. 
A  tenant  may  off'er  to  pay  5  per  cent.  stUl, 
but  that  would  be  for  some  extra  buildings 
during  the  currency  of  his  lease,  and  after  he 
had  accepted  the  buildings  as  being  sufficient. 

Q  7.  If  landlords  could  obtain  money  from  Govern- 
ment at  say  2^  to  3  per  cent,  for  me  execution  of 
improvements,  would  that,  in  your  opinion,  lead  them 
to  make  foi-ther  expenditure  upon  such  improvements  P 

Ans.  Yes. 

^0^.— This  question  has  been  invariably  answered 
in  the  affirmative. 

Q.  8.  If  you  have  kept  accounts  in  connection  with 
your  farm,  kindly  state  the  result  of  each  year's  work- 
mg  fipom  1882  to  the  present  time  P 

Note, — This  information  is  solely  for  Mr.  Hope's 
guidance,  and  neither  your  account  nor  your  name  will 
pass  him. 

[In  consequence  of  this  note  none  of  the  results 
furnished  are)iere  printed.] 

Q.  9.  Have  working  expenses  during  the  past  ten 
Proeednie  years  increased  or  decreased?  If  either,  to  what 
for  deter-        extent  P 

™^i^^^"*       Ans,  (a.)  An  increase  of  about  7  per  cent,  to  10  per 
cent. 

(&.)  Increased  by  12  per  cent. 

(c.)  They  have  increased  by  about  12J  per  cent. 

id,)  Increased  10  to  20  per  cent. 

(e.)  They  have  increased  about  15  per  cent. 

(/.)  Increased  to  the  extent  of  20  per  cent. 

{g.j  Increased  nearly  one-third. 


Sobedules 
to  Act. 


peoMtion. 


(h,)  They  are  much  the  same. 

(i.)  Wages  have  increased,  but  working  expenses 
have  been  kept  down  by  employing  less 
labour  through  laying  down  more  grass. 

Q.  10.  Have  you  any  observations  to  make  upon  the 
working,  as  between  landlord  and  tenant,  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Holdings  Act  P 
Ans,  (a.)  Certainly  the  Act  was  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  but  it  is  too  expensive  and  intricate 
for  a  tenant  with  small  means  to  take  ad- 
vantage of. 

(6.)  I  have  had  very  considerable  experience  as 
an  arbiter  under  the  Holdings  Act,  and  am 
sorry  to  say  that  it  in  no  way  improves  the 
feeling  that  ought  to  exist  between  landlord 
and  tenant  at  the  end  of  a  lease.  The  Act 
from  end  to  end  bristles  with  litigation. 

(c.)  A  complete  failure,  made  only  for  the 
lawyers. 

(d.)  unless  parties  can  agree  privately  (which 
has  always  been  done  here,  the  expense  of 
working  the  Act  eats  up  all  the  compensation. 

(e.)  I  consider  it  a  very  great  hardship  that  the 
consent  of  the  landlords  to  a  great  many  of 
the  improvements  under  Fart  I.  in  Schedule 
is  required. 

(/.)  It  admits  the  principle  that  a  tenant  can 
leave  something  in  his  land  that  he  should  be 
paid  for,  but  in  the  meantime  the  principle 
is  too  expensive  to  work  out. 

Q.  11.  Have  you    any  suggestions  to  make  which 
would,  inyour  view,  improve  the  working  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Holdings  Act,  and  still  carry  out  the  principle 
contained  in  the  Act  that  compensation  should  oe  given 
to  the  tenant  for  that  which  belongs  to  him  in  and 
upon  the  land  P 
Ans.  (a.)  There  is  a  great  need  of  improvement ;  for 
instance,    an    improving    tenant    is    always 
making  his  farm  better  by  his  skill  and  good 
management,  for  which,  by  the  Act,  he  gets 
no  compensation — the  hmdlord  getting  all  for 
nothing. 
(b).  Inducements  should  be  given  to  keep  land 
clean.    Much  land   is  getting   very  airty — 
possibly  through  a  desire  to  save  the  expense 
of  cleaning.     If  a  report  on  cleanness  and 
condition  was   carefully  made  at   the    com- 
mencement of  a  lease,  and  another  report  at 
its  termination,  and  the  difference  in  their 
conditions    allowed    for    in    making    other 
compensations  it  might  induce  better  cultiva- 
tion., 
(c.)  The    tenant    should   be    compensated   for 
increased    cleanliness    and    condition.     The 
landlord  should  be  compensated  for  decreased 
cleanliness  and  condition. 
(d,)  The  Act  should  embrace  compensation  for 
cleaning  land,  making   roads,    cutting  and 
keepinj?  hedges  when  got  out  of  order,  sinking 
wells  for   water    to    fields,    and    such    like 
improvements. 
(e.)  1  would  suggest  that  the    landlords  and 
incoming  tenant  should  get  a  report  made  at 
the  commencement  of  lease  of  every  field  on 
the  farm  to  start,  whether  it  is  clean  or  dirty, 
wet  or  dry,  fenced  or  not,  and  the  houses  the 
same.    At  the  end  of  the  lease,  if  the  two 
cannot  agree,  the  sheriff  to  liave  full  power 
to  appoint  a  man  to  decide  who  has  to  pay, 
and  tne  amount  to  be  paid.    No  appeal, 
(/.)  In  Schedule,  Part  I.,  erection  or  enlarge- 
ment of  buildings  ought  to  be  on  the  same 
conditions  as  Part  II.,  drainage  ;  also  (3)  and 
(t))  of  Part  I. 
(g,)  The  principle  is  right,  but  the  Act  is  quite 
incomplete.    Where  a  proprietor    will    not 
agree  to  drai#  or    to  build   houses  where 
required,   it  should  be   compulsory,  on  the 
report  of  a  qualified  person. 
(h,)  The  principle  of  the  Act  is  excellent  and 
only  bare  justice,  but  the  carrying  out  of  it 
is  beset  with  great  difficalty.     At  all  events 
the  appointment  of  valuator  under  tlie  Act 
ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff  of  the 
county,  or  some  such  impartial  official. 
{%.)  Honesty  on  both  sides  would  help  a  great 
deal.    At  present    every  claim   is    met  by 
counter  claim,  and  both  sides  look  on  the 
other  claim  as  an  intended  swindle,  and,  as 
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you  know,  in  cases  of  dispute  the  lawyer 
steps  in  to  pot  matters  to  right,  and  finishes 
up  by  putting  all  the  compensation  in  his 
pocket,  and  sometimes  more,  and  then  blesses 
the  present  Land  Act. 

(k.)  I  think  that  district  valuators  should  be 
permanently  appointed  by  the  sheriff — one  of 
these  to  be  called  in  in  the  event  of  parties  not 
agreeing.  His  decision  to  be  final  and  not 
subject  to  reduction. 

(l)  I  must  say  that  1  prefer  a  "Schedule" 
agreed  upon  with  the  landlord,  specifying 
the  compensation  you  are  to  receive  for  the 
different  improvements  made  upon  the 
holding.  But  I  think  it  very  unjust  that  you 
cannot  claim  for  the  produce  of  the  land 
which  you  have  a  right  to  sell — if  it  is 
consumed  upon  the  land.  A  sitting  tenant 
on  renewing  his  lease  should  get  the  same 
compensation  as  though  he  leaves. 

Q.  12.  Have  you  any  complaint  to  make  as  to  the 

imperial  and  local  taxes  and  rates  paid  by  you  as  tenant 

of  your  farm — viz.,  income-tax,  poor  and  school  rates, 

and  the  assessments  imposed  by  the  county  council  P 

An§.  (a,)  The  imposition  of  the  income-tax  is  very 

unfair,  the  rates  on  rental  being  too  high. 

(6.)  I  think  tenants  should  be  charged  for 
income-tax  at  one-sixth  instead  of  one-third 
of  their  rental. 

(c.)  I  consider  the  income-tax  a  great  hardship 
on  the  farmers,  as  they  will  rather  pay  it, 
although  they  have  no  income,  than  be  at  the 
great  trouble  and  expense  of  making  up  a 
real  statement  of  their  year*s  accounts  [for 
appealing]. 

(d.)  All  these  taxes  should  be  levied  on  means 
and  substance.  Landlords  and  tenants  are 
both  paying  far  more  than  their  share, 
especisdlv  of  local  taxes. 

(e.)  There  is  no  reason  why  farmers  should  not 
pay  a  fair  share  of  taxes,  but  these  taxes 
require  to  be  equalised. 

(/.)  No,  I  have  not  much  to  complain  of,  except 
the  assessments  of  the  county  council,  which 
have  risen  somewhat  since  the  advent  of  the 
oounoil.  I  have  no  poor  rates  to  pay  in  this 
parish. 

{g )  Mansion-houses  should  be  rated  at  their  full 
value.  No  new  tax  should  be  imposed  during 
the  currency  of  a  lease.  If  new  taxes  are 
imposed  they  should  be  borne  by  proprietor. 

(^.)  Poor,  school,  and  registration  rates  in  my 
parish  amount  to  a  perfect  scandal.  The 
existence  of  a  fishing  village,  paying  about  a 
ninth  of  the  taxes,  while  having  complete 
control  of  the  administration,  entaUs  upon  the 
landward  part  a  grievous  wrong. 

Q,  13.  What  is  your  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
**  cropping  clauses  *'  usually  contained  in  leases  P 
An$,  (a,)  That  in  many  cases  they  are  simply  absurd, 
and  where  they  are  adhered  to  and  enforced, 
at  in  some  cases  they  are,  they  are  unwork- 
able; they  might  have  been  required  last 
century,  but  in  this  enlightened  age  are  not 
wontea.  I  hold  that  any  tenant  to  be  able  at 
all  to  compete  with  his  foreign  rival  should 
and  must  have  a  free  hand  to  crop  and  manage 
the  land  as  he  likes,  and  sell  what  he  likes, 
and  if  any  landlord  cannot  trust  his  tenant  to 
farm  the  land  with  a  free  hand,  he  is  not 
deserving  of  the  place. 

(5.)  I  would  sign  no  lease  with  stringent 
cropping  clause. 

(c.)  If  a  tenant  by  miscropping  hurt  the  pro- 
prietor he  will  also  hurt  himself. 

(d.)  A  lot  of  rubbish.  A  good  farmer  needs  no 
oropping  clauses  of  any  kind.  A  bad  farmer 
should  not  have  land  at  all. 

(e.)  Were  there  no*  such  clauses,  there  are 
tenants  who  would  exhaust  a  farm  in  three  or 
four  years,  then  leave,  and  the  landlord  has 
no  recourse  against  an  insolvent. 

(/.)  The  cropping  clauses  are  often  senseless 
and  useless,  and  not  in  keening  with  the  times. 
Freedom  of  cropping,  witn  restrictions  at  the 
end  of  the  lease,  and  the  rules  of  good  husbandry 
is  suflBcient. 

(g,)  Useless  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
aevised ;  l^ey  are  no  oheck  on  an  unscrupulous 
tenant,  and  often  prove  an  obstruction  to  an 


intelligent  farmer  in  trying  to  develop  the 
utmost  capabilities  of  his  farm.  If  lancUords 
give  any  consideration  to  the  character  and 
capacity  of  the  tenants  whom  they  accept,  the 
cropping  clauses  would  not  be  needed.  As 
it  is,  they  are,  as  a  rule,  I  think,  tacitly 
ignored. 
(h,)  My  opinion,  derived  from  long  intercourse 
with  both  landlords  and  tenants,  is  against 
8[jecified  rotation  of  cropping,  except  for  the 
last  five  years  of  a  nineteen  year's  lease.  A 
landlord  in  accepting  a  skilled  and  honourable 
agriculturalist  as  his  tenant,  with  personal 
resources  adequate  for  the  due  stocking  and 
management  of  the  farm,  ought  to  be  satisfied 
with  an  obligation  to  cultivate  ''  according  to 
the  rules  of  good  husbandry,''  such  as  avoioung 
two  white  crops  in  immediate  succession,  and 
duly  manuring  the  land. 

Q.  14.  Has  thcT  demand    for    farms    increased    or 
decreased  during  the  past  ten  years  P 

Arts,  (a.)  Had  this  question  been  asked  a  year  ago,  I 
should  have  answered  that  the  demand  was 
decreasing,  but  within  that  period  an  active 
demand  seems  to  have  suddenly  arisen,  only 
however,  for  the  best  class  of  farms.  1 
attribute  this  largely  to  the  increasing 
diflScalty  of  finding  safe  investments  for 
capital  in  these  times  of  scares,  panics,  and 
wholesale  smashes. 
(b.)  Decreased. 

Q.  15.  Have  rents  declined  or  otherwise  during  that 
period  P 
An$.  (a,)  Generally  about  15  per  cent,  of  a  decline. 

(6.)  Declined  about  15  per  cent, 

(c.)  Rents  have  declined  about  25  per  cent. 

(d,)  There  has  been  a  reduction  of  rents  equal 
to  25  to  30  per  cent. 

(e.)  They  have  seriously  declined  during  the 
period,  1  should  say,  upon  an  average  from 
30  per  cent,  to  35  per  cent. 

(/.)  In  B'ife  rents  have  declined  from  30  per 
cent,  to  40  per  cent. 

ig.)  Declined.  My  gross  rental  in  1882  was 
3869^;  in  1892,  30482.;  in  1879  it  was  39601. 

(h.)  During  the  height  of  the  depression  rents 
decreased  about  ^5  per  cent.,  but  since  18^ 
there  has  been  a  slight  increase. 

(i.)  A  general  decline  has,  I  think,  been  con- 
tinuous since  1882  until  about  a  year  a«o. 
One  or  two  instances  have  occurred  in  this  £s- 
trict  of  farms  coming  into  market  this  year 
(i.e..  Marts.  '93),  and  the  new  rent  is  the  same 
as  the  old  one ;  but  in  each  case  there  has 
been  a  reduction  since  1882. 

Q.  16.  Have  abatements  of  rents  been  given  which 

have  not  appeared  in  the  valuation  roll  P 

Ans,  (a.)  Abatements    of   rent    have    been    pretty 

general,  which  have  not  appeared    in    the 

valuation  roll.    Some  in  money,  and  others 

in  the  shape  of  manure. 

(&.)  When  abatements  were  first  given,  in  many 
cases  they  did  not  appear  in  valuation  roll, 
but  in  most  cases  now  that  has  been  altered. 

(c.)  Yes.  Is  one  of  the  most  adverse  seasons. 
Slight  abatements  were  made  in  tkds  district 
which  did  not  appear  in  the  valuation  roll. 

{d,)  Yes ;  especially  on  some  estates  requiring 
purchasers.  At  the  same  time  most  of  the 
money  abatements  even  when  temporary, 
have  been  shown  in  the  valuation  roll.  It  is, 
however,  known  to  me  that  some  luidlords 
have  freely  and  repeatedly  distributed  bone 
meal,  lime,  and  feeaing  cakes  amongst  their 
tenants. 

Q.  17.  Do  you  consider  that  the  present  law  of  entail 
in  any  way  hampers  the  proprietor  in  dealing  with  his 
property  from  an  agricultural  point  of  view  P 
Ans,  (a.)  I  am  sorry  to  say  in  this  county  we  have 
too  much  evidence  that  the  present  law  of 
entail  hampers  both  proprietor  and  occupier 
in  a  veiy  marked  manner. 
(b.)  1  bcheve    it    must.    Most    landlords    are 
burdened  with  largo  estates  and  small  incomes* 
A  proper  outlay  cannot  therefore  be  made 
annually  for  the  upkeep  of  buildings  and  otiier 
inoprovements. 
(c.)  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
law  of  entail  hinders  agriculture,  as  a  poor 
laird  cannot  sell  to  a  man  with  money  who 
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would  make  improvements  which  the  poor 
laird  could  not.  Land  ought  to  be  aa  easy  of 
sale  as  a  ship  or  a  ton  of  potatoes. 

(d.)  Yes.  The  law  of  ontwl  does ;  it  should  be 
abolished. 

(e.)  I  consider  the  law  of  entail  on  this  estate 
the  greatest  curse  that  it  could  haye,  as  the 
houses  are  all  in  a  tumble-down  state,  and 
the  froprietor  will  neither  build  houses  nor 
encc  arage  improvements  of  any  kind. 

(/.)  The  proprietor  sometimes,  I  may  say  often, 
wishes  to  ourden  the  next  heir,  and  withholds 
improvements  on  the  estate  for  the  sake  of 
the  younger  members  of  his  family.  It  has 
been  the  case  when  a  proprietor  becomes 
bankrupt,  that  the  management  was  handed 
over  to  a  managing  trustee  or  contractor,  who 
rackrented  the  tenants  to  the  utmost,  and 
crippled  farming  in  that  estate  not  only  for 
the  time,  but  for  all  time.  Land  should  be  a 
free  marketable  commodity. 

ig.)  The  law  of  entail  is  very  unsuitable  where 
there  is  a  large  family  of  sons,  as  the  oldest 
is  often  left  with  little  or  nothing  to  carry  on 
the  estate,  consequently  he  has  to  borrow 
money  at  high  interest,  and  he  looks  for  high 
rents. 

Q.  18.  Do  you  consider  that  the  necessities  of  the 
present  times  call  for  periodical  readjustments  of 
jointures  to  widows  of  deceased  proprietors  of  entailed 
estates? 

(a.)  I  consider  that  jointures  to  widows  of 
deceased  proprietors  of  entailed  estates  should 
be  either  periodically  readjusted,  or  be  cal- 
culated proportionally  to  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  income  derived  from  the  estate. 
(&.)  Yes,  annuitants  ought  to  share  the  bad 
times  along  with  proprietors;  unfortunately 
many  proprietors  are  only  nominal  proprietors, 
and  to  take  30  per  cent,  or  60  per  cent,  off  a 
man  of  his  stamp  is  like  taking  the  '  *breeks  *' 
off  a  Highlandman. 

Q.  19.  Will  you  give  statistics  showing  the  early 
expenditure  on  permanent  improvements  on  your 
estate  during  the  past  ten  years  ? 

Note.— ThiB  information  is  not  wanted  for  publication, 
but  solely  for  Mr.  Hope's  guidance. 

En  consequence  oi  this  note  no  statistics  are  here 
lished.] 

Q.  20.  Generally,  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  any  sugges- 
tions which  you  have  to  offer  to  me  bearing  upon  the 
agrioultural  depression  in  Scotland,  and  the  best  method 
of  relieving  it. 
Ans.  (a.)  A  most  difficult  question  to  answer,  but  I 
say,  give  us  equitable  laws,  no  class  priviliegeB, 
let  us  have  land  free  so  that  only  those  should 
hold  it  who  can  do  justice  to  it.  Above  all, 
a  sound  and  workable  Agiicultural  Holdings 
Act,  so  that  the  man  who  makes  any  subject 
he  farms  more  valuable  to  another,  be  paid 
every  shilling  he  has  added  to  its  value ;  brand 
all  foreign  imports  so  that  the  public  know 
what  they  are  buying,  and  supply  and  demand 
for  land  will  rule  the  rest. 
{h)  Tenants  should  be  more  careful  in  competing 
for  farms,  and  proprietors  should  exercise  the 
same  care  in  selecting  practical  men  first, 
other  than  those  with  most  capital.  A  full 
statement  of  such  should  always  be  supplied. 
Foreign  beef  and  mutton  should  be  ]mt  on  the 
market  as  such,  and  prohibit  importation  of 
store  cattle.  Equalise  railway  rates,  so  that 
no  preference  be  given  to  sea-borne  produce. 
Supply  and  demand  will  rectify  the  rent. 
•  (c.)  The  law  of  entail  should  be  abolished,  and 
the  Government  should  lend  money  to  farmers 
to  enable  them  to  buy  their  farms  repayable 
at  long  dates,  say,  30  to  50  years,  payable 
by  an  annual  instalment  added  to  the  mterest 
at  the  actual  cost  which  the  Government  can 
borrow  the  money  at. 
(d.)  (1.)  Parliament  ought  to  amend  and  simplify 
the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  and  appomt  a 
Land  Commission  to  settle  any  disputes 
between  landlord  and  tenant ;  also  a  tenant 
should  be  compensated  at  the  end  of  his 
tenancy  for  the  improved  condition  of  his 


farm  genoraUy.    (2.)  Foreign  articles,  whether 
beef  or  bread  stuffs,  or  whatever  they  may  be, 
sold  in  this  country  should  be  labelled,  and  let 
the  public  know  what  they  are  really  buying. 
(8.)  That  lour  ports  ought  to  be  opened  to 
Oanadian,  and  cattle  from  any  other  counties 
as  soon  as  there  is  no  disease  m  these  counties, 
to  be  sold  as  stores,  as  the  present  system  of 
slaughter  at  port  is  very  injurious  to  the 
home  meat  market  as  at  present, 
(e.)  The  only  practical  help  that  can  be  given  to 
Forfarshire  tenants  at  present  is  the  opening 
of  the  ports  to  Canadian  stores. 
(f.)  Beimpose  tax  on  malt  and  take  it  off  beer, 
reduce  rates  and  other  burdens  on  land,  give 
loans  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  to  proprietors 
to  improve  their  estates,  give  loans  to  tenants 
at  similar  low  rates  of  interest  to  improve  or 
purchase  their  farms,  with  favourable  terms 
as  to  re-payraent. 
{g.)  Tenants  should  be  allowed  a  free  sale  of  all 
farm  products,  and  should  be  paid  compensa- 
tion for  condition  and  cleanliness  of  farm  as 
well  as  other  improvements. 
(h,)  Give  no  preference  to  transport  of  foreign 
agricultural  produce  by  ship,  rail,  or  canal 
over  native  produce,  and  when  our  competitors 
can  no  longer  compete  unduly,  we  will  hold 
our  own  against  them, 
(t.)  (1.)  Repeal  the  malt  tax.    (2.)  Tax  all  foreign 
grain  imported  here  for  brewing  or  distilling 
purposes,  and  if  possible  attempt  to  obtain 
reciprocal  treaties  with  foreign  countries. 
(k.)  See  that  in  every  district  there  is  a  due 
proportion  of  smaU  holdings  to  which  the 
ploughman  may  aspire  in  middle  life  and 
become  a  farmer  on  a  small  scale.    Tax  the 
butchers,  bakers,  grocers,  drapers,  brewers, 
and  other  carts  which  now  run  on  all  the 
county  roads    free,    and  destroy  the  small 
tradesmen  of  our  villages. 
(Z.)  Beimpose  the  malt  tax ;  put  be.  a  quarter 
on    foreign  barley;  get    potatoes  free    into 
America ;  let  railways  carry  farm  produce  as 
low  as  foreign;  label  foreign  meats;  more 
small  farms,  cheaper  money  to  proprietors  to 
build  steadings. 
(m.)  I    would   respectfully    wish   to   see   our 
proprietors  live  more  at  home  amongst  their 
own  people,  judge  for  themselves  their  sood 
tenants  and  their  bad,  and  spend  more  of  tneir 
incomes  in  the  rural  districts    where  that 
income  is  made;  and  I  venture  to  predict 
there  would  be  a  higher  class  of  tenantiy, 
more  justice  done  to  those  who  deserve  it, 
and   we    would   hear    less    of   agricultural 
depression, 
(n.)  Supply  and    demand    are   understood    to 
govern  the  price  of  everything,  and  I  think 
should  apply  to  this  as  well.    Unless    yon 
suggest  that  a  law  should  be  passed  to  protect 
farmers  from  themselves,  I  do  not  see  what 
can  be  done.    You  may  import  the  Trish.  Land 
Act  (Lord  Ashbourne's).    In  short,  land  just 
now  is  far  too  dear.    The  prices  got  for  farm 
produce     will    not    pay    it.    Still   farmers 
continue  to  offer  those  rents,  and  therefore 
must  be  said  to  have  themselves  to  blame, 
(o.)  Cattle  and  sheep  to  be  sold  only  by  live 
weight  at  so  much  per  lb.  or  cwt.,  same  as 
America.    Auctioneers  to   be  compelled  to 
furnish  a  true  statement  of  sales. 
(p.)  Scotch  farmers  ought,  likethe  L*ish,  to  have 
fixity  of  tenure  and  fair  valuations  given  them 
by  law.    In  short,    the  "  Irish    ilshboiime 
Act "  ought  to  be  extended  to  Scotland,  and 
three-fourths  of  the  depression,  if  not  all  of  it, 
would  be  at  once  removed. 
(3).  I  consider  the  present  tenure  of  land  most 
unsatisfactory.     We  require  an  Act  upon  t^e 
lines  of  the  Ashbourne  Act  for  Ireland,  to  eive 
us  a  permanent  interest  in  our  land.    A  20 
per  cent,  reduction  and  a  permanent  interest 
in  the  holding  would  give  new  life  to  farmers. 
Cheap  money  from  Government  would  then 
go  where  it  was  needed  without  any  extra  per 
cents,  added     There  would  then  be  no  use  for 
an  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,    which  oan 
never  be  satisfactory. 
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REPORT. 


THE  COUNTIES  OF  ROXBURGH,  BERWICK,  SELKIRK, 

PEEBLES,  LINLITHGOW,  EDINBURGH,  HADDINGTON, 

BANFF,  NAIRN,  AND  ELGIN. 


To  Hebbebt  IdYGSy  Esq.,  Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  Agrioulture, 

23,  Oreat  Oeorge  Street,  Westminster. 


I. — Introduction. 


Sir,  East  Bams,  Dunbar,  12th  December,  1894. 

1.  I  HAVE  now  the  honour  to  present  to  you  my  report  upon  the  state  of  Area  of 
agriculture  in  the  counties  of  Roxburgh,  Berwick,  Selkirk,  Peebles,  Linlithgow,  ^"^"^'T 
Edinburgh,  Haddington,  Banff,  Nairn,  and  Elgin. 

2.  On  receiving  my  appointment  as  Assistant  Commissioner,  on  1st  June  last,  I  at  Procedure, 
once  put  myself  into  communication  with  the  officials  of  the  various  agricultural 
societies  in  the  counties  upon  which  I  am  now  to  report,  and  mvited  their  co-operation 

and  assistance  in  enabling  me  to  obtain  full  and  reliable  information  as  to  the  state  of 
agriculture  in  their  several  districts.  Their  intimate  local  knowledge  enabled  them  to 
point  out  representative  men,  who  would  either  give  evidence  publicly,  or  be  willing 
to  communicate  t/O  me,  at  a  private  interview,  all  requisite  details  bearing  upon  the 
agricultuial  industry  during  the  past  10  years.  My  invitation  was  willingly  responded 
to,  and  most  of  the  societies  convened  special  meetings  of  their  members,  at  which 
ddegates  were  appointed  to  meet  me,  and  either  to  read  prepared  statements,  or  to 
answer  such  questions  as  I  might  then  submit  to  them. 

3.  In  order  to  make  my  inquiry  as  comprehensive  as  possible,  and  to  secure  that  all  Public 
cbsses  and  opinions  might  have  an  opportimity  of  being  represented,  I  decided  to  meetings. 
hold  public  meetings,  on  suitable  days,  in  the  most  convenient  centres  in  each  county. 

I  accordingly  announced  that  public  meetings  would  be  held  by  me  as  follows : — 

In  Linlithgow,  on  18th  June  1894. 
In  Galashiels,  on  19th  June  1894. 
In  Dalkeith,  on  21st  June  1894. 
In  Peebles,  on  26th  June  1894. 
In  Lauder,  on  12th  July  1894. 
In  Edinburgh,  on  18th  July  1894. 
In  Hawick,  on  19th  July  1894. 
In  Haddington,  on  20th  July  1894. 
In  Kelso,  on  10th  August  1894. 
In  Keith,  on  16th  August  1894. 
In  Banff,  on  15th  August  1894. 
In  Nairn,  on  16th  August  1894. 
In  Elgin,  on  17th  August  1894. 
In  Duns,  on  20th  August,  1894. 

These  meetings  were  largely  attended,  and  there  was  no  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
anyone  to  state  freely  the  opinions  which  he  held  upon  the  various  topics  affecting 
the  agricultural  industry,  nor  was  any  fear  expressed  by  tenants  that  by  giving 
evidence  before  me  there  would  be  any  risk  of  incurring  the  displeasure  of  their 
landlords  or  factors. 

4.  At  the  outset  of  my  inquiries  there  was  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  landownei*s  Attitude  of 
and  their  representatives  not  to  take  any  part  in  the  proceedings.    The  idea  seemed  proprietors 
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Private 
interviews. 


Schedule  of 
questions. 


District 
reported  on. 


Southern 
counties. 


Midland 
counties. 


Northern 
counties. 

Size  of 
farms. 


Class  of 
tenants. 


Lauder 
burgess 
acres. 


to  have  got  abroad  tbat  information  was  only  wanted  upon  matters  which  directlj 
affected  the  interests  of  the  tenants.  I  look  the  earliest  opportunity  of  removing  that 
impression,  and  publicly  announced  at  my  meeting  in  Edinburgh,  which  was  presided 
ov(  r  by  an  East  Lothian  proprietor,  that  I  was  as  anxious  to  ascertain  the  views  of  the 
proprietors  as  those  of  the  tenants.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  at  all  my  subsequent 
meetings  there  was  a  fair  representation  of  both  classes,  and  many  proprietors  or  their 
factors  have  since  given  me  valuable  aid  in  the  canning  out  of- thr  duties  entrusted 
to  me  by  the  Commi$siDn.  They  recognised  the  fact  that  lioi  inaoiry  upon,  the  state  of 
agriculture  could  be  complete  which  only  touched  upon  the  position  ot  on6  clafes;  and 
that  the  interests  of  landlord  and  tenant  wer«  so  Interwoven  as  to  be,  in  manv  essential 
aspects,  inseparable. 

5.  Most  of  my  public  meetings  were  held  upon  the  local  market  days,  and  either 
before  or  after  the  meeting  I  went  to  the  market,  where  I  conferred  with  many  who 
were  either  omable  to  attend  the  meeting,  or  who  preferred  to  give  me  their 
views  in  a  less  public  way  than  can  be  done  in  the  presence  of  a  large  company.  I 
also  made  private  visits  to  several  of  the  districts,  and  got  the  evidence  of  many 
proprietors,  factors,  and  farmers  whom  I  knew  to  be  well  qualified  to  give  T)ractical 
opinions. 

G.  I  also  followed  the  practice  which  I  adopted  when  collecting  information  for  my 
report  upon  the  counties  of  Perth,  Fife,  Forfar^  and  Aberdeen,  and  issued  to 
representative  proprietors,  factors,  and  farmers,  a  schedule  containing  27  questions, 
wliich  I  asked  to  be  filled  up  and  ^turned  to  me.  A  very  large  proportion — between 
60  and  70  per  cent. — of  these  schedules  were  returned  with  written  answ^*s  to  my 
queries.  I  have  gone  carotuUy  over  the  whole  of  tliese,  and  have  made  a  selection, 
which  will  be  found  in  Appendix  A.. annexed  hereto.  These  papers  only  rq>oat,  in 
more  condensed  form,  most  of  the  views  expressed  to  me  orally,  and  they  give  a  most 
reliable  index  to  the  opinions  which  arc  widely  held  by  experienced  agriculturists  in 
the  districts  concerned.  I  have  not  published  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  filled 
up  the  schedules,  or  the  names  of  their  estates  or  farms,  as  many  of  them  desired 
that  this  should  not  be  done,  and  it  might  appear  invidious  to  give  such  information 
in  some  cases,  and  withhold*  it  in  others. 

7.  The  counties  embraced  in  this  report  are  so  widely  separated,  and  embrace  land 
of  so  different  kinds  and  qualities,  that  I  may  he  permitted  to  class  them  into  tlireo 
groups. 

The  southern  comities,  via.,  Eoxburgh,  Berwick,  Sellcirk,  and  Peebles,  are 
largely  devoted  to  stock  raising,  most  of  the  farms  consisting  of  large  tracts  o( 
hill  or  grazing  ground,  with  a  certain  proportion  of  arable  land.  The  young  stock 
are  reared  upon  the  grazing  ground,  and  sold  off  at  the  spring  and  autumn  store  stock 
sales.  There  are,  however,  large  areas  of  purely  arable  farms,  and  these  arc  managed 
on  much  the  same  principle  as  farms  situated  in  counties  more  devoted  to  arable  farming. 

The  midland  counties,  viz.,  Edinburgh,  Linlithgow,  and  Haddington,  contain  some 
of  the  best  arable  land  in  the  country.  Along  the  base  of  the  Lammermoor  and 
Moorfoot  hills,  however,  there  are  considerable  stretches  of  pasture  land,  and  the 
farms  situated  in  these  districts  are  partly  arable  and  partly  pastoral. 

The  northern  counties,  viz.,  Banff,  Nairn,  and  Elgin,  are  about  equally  divided 
between  arable  and  pastoral  farms. 

8.  Most  of  the  farms  in  the  southern  counties  arc  of  very  largo  size,  ranging  from 
800  to  over  2,000  acres.  Those  in  the  Lothians  may  be  said  to  run  from  200  to 
600  acres  in  the  arable  districts ;  while  in  the  northesm  counties  a  smaller  class  of 
farm  is  met  with,  many  being  between  100  and  200  acres  in  extent,  while  others  range 
from  50  to  100  acres.  A  considerable  number  of  crofts  and  small  holdings  also  forms 
a  feature  in  these  northern  counties. 

9.  The  farmers  who  attended  and  took  part  at  my  meetings,  and  those  whom  I 
interviewed,  are  men  of  high  intelligence,  who  bring  practical  skill  to  bear  upon  the 
cuitiTalrion  andmaiMtgement  of  their  farms.,  and  who  seldom  fail  to  avail  themselves 
ol  all  the  most  modem  methods  of  cultivatioa,  iUB  well  aq  to<  adqpt  the  most  xeoeot 
intro^cliions  in  the  way  of  Iabou?-«tviiig  macl|ineiy«  .  . , 

10.  At  my  meeting  in  Lauder,  my  attention  was  specially  called  to  a  cliass  of  small 
crofts  called  the  "  burgess  acres,''  connected  with  the  Bui^h  of  Lauder. 

It  clears  thict  from  time  immemorial  «adb;  littfigeis  ni  the  Bufghjof  Lauder^in 
ord^r-to  qtiaAifyttor. admission  as  %  burgess,  mwt  adquite,  either  by  isiberitaiiccLjgift^  or 
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purchase,  a  "  burgess  acre/'  which  extends  to  about  3^  imperial  acres..  These  **  acres  ** 
extend  in  all  to  105  acres.  To  each  of  these  acres  there  is  a  separate  set  of  titles, 
and  all  are  held  in  free  burgage,  without  feu  duty  or  any  other  payment.  The 
present  saleable  value  of  a  '* burgess  acre"  is  about  24i)L  The  possession  of  a 
••  burgess  acre "  entitles  the  owner  to  graze  on  the  common  ground,  extending  to 
about  ]  ,700  acres,  which  belongs  to  the  burgh,  tu  o  cows  or  an  equivalent,  and  20  sheep ; 
and  the  widow  of  a  burgess  may  graze  1  cow  and  13  sheep.  The  right  of  grazing, 
however,  is  subject  to  the  condition  that  the  burgess  and  the  widow  shall  reside 
within  the  burgh,  and  the  right  is  not  transferable  by  letting  or  otherwise.  A  common 
shepherd  and  a  common  herdsman  look  after  the  flocks  and  herds,  and  in  respect 
of  the  grazing  there  is  payable  to  the  burgh  such  a  cess  as  may  be  fixed  by  the 
magistrates  and  town  council.  That  cess  is  usually  about  4».  6d.  for  each  bhcep, 
32s.  6d.  for  each  cow,  and  l7s.  Qd.  for  each  stirk.  The  "  acre  "  may  be  sold  and 
disposed  of  at  pleasure,  but  any  one  individual  acquiring  more  than  one  acre  does 
not  thereby  enlarge  his  grazing  right,  and  under  no  circumstances  is  any  burgess 
entitled  to  have  a  greater  extent  of  grazing  than  his  neighbour. 

A  portion  of  the  common,  about  120  acres,  is  put  under  cultivation,  and  after 
undergoing  a  course  of  cropping,  is  again  laid  down  in  grass  and  pastured  along  with 
the  remainder  of  the  grazing  land.  When  a  course  of  cropping  is  about  to  end,  the 
council  determine  that  another  area,  suitable  for  the  purpose,  shall  bo  laid  off;  the 
course  of  cultivation  is  prescribed,  and  the  conditions  as  to  formation  of  roads  and 
drains,  liming  and  manuring,  are  laid  down.  Thereafter  the  owners  of  burgess  acres, 
whether  they  be  burgesses  or  not,  may  take  one  "  hill  part,'*  or  share  for  each 
burgess  acre  owned  by  him  or  her,  and  the  number  of  shares  desired  being  ascer- 
tained, the  area  lixed  upon  is  divided  into  the  requisite  number  of  portions,  and  these 
portions  are  again  allocated  among  the  owners  of  burgess  acres,  by  lot,  a  process 
locally  termed,  "  Cut  and  cavil."  Gfiiese  "  hill  parts  "  may  be  let,  and  as  soon  as  lots 
have  been  cast  each  portion  is  divided  into  three,  and  each  allottee  or  his  tenant, 
being  bound  to  observe  the  prescribed  course  of  cropping,  the  whole  area  comes  to  be 
sown  out  with  grass  in  the  same  season. 

Until  recent  years  the  resident  burgesses  appear  to  have  been  a  well-to-do  Condition 
class.  Each  had  his  own  special  lot  of  sheep  marked  on  the  ear  with  his  specific  ^^  burgesws. 
mark.  He  sold  the  wool,  sold  the  surplus  lambs  not  required  to  be  kept  for  stock, 
and  disposed  of  his  old  ewes.  Now-a-days  the  flock,  though  made  up  of  20  for  each 
resident  burgess  and  13  for  each  widow,  is  managed  as  a  common  property,  through 
a  committee,  and  after  the  expenses  are  defrayed  each  burgess  and  widow  interested 
gets  a  proportionate  share  of  the  profits. 

11.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Robert  Romanes,  solicitor  and  town  clerk,  Lauder,  for  all  Obaervationg 
my  information  regarding  these  burgess  areas,  and  in  a  memorandum  by  him  on  the  ^^* 
subject  (evidently  prepared  some  considerable  time  ago),  he  says :  **  If  Government  Komanes. 

"  had  appointed  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  working  of  small  allotments  in 
*'  Lauder  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  Bills  at  present  before  Parliament  in  regard 
"  to  small  holdings,  it  is  apprehended  that  the  result  of  the  report  would  not  have 
"  been  favourable  to  the  effect  of  such  measures.  It  would  have  been  found  that 
"  while  a  jobbing  carter  or  jobbing  labourer  might  possess  an  allotment  with  some 
"  advantage  if  he  were  otherwise  industrious,  a  man  in  regular  employment,  either  as^ 
"  a  carter  or  as  a  farm  labourer,  could  not  find  time  to  attend  to  the  management  of 
'^  such  an  allotment  as  would  yield  an  appreciable  benefit  to  him,  for  the  times  and 
"  seasons  when  the  work  on  his  allotment  is  of  greatest  importance,  *  seed  time  and 
**  harvest,'  his  services  could  not  be  dispensed  with  by  his  employer.  Agricultural 
*'  work  cannot  be  done  to  any  advantage  at  odd  times  and  when  there  is  nothing 
•*  better  to  attend  to.  It  must  be  seen  to  when  the  ground  is  in  proper  order,  and 
"  when  the  weather  is  favourable,  and  a  man  who  would  farm  to  profit  must  be  free 
"  to  attend  to  the  land  at  all  suitable  and  necessary  times  and  seasons.  Another 
"  practical  disadvantage  of  a  small  holding  is  the  breaking  up  of  a  man's  time.  Some 
•*  of  the  operations  on  the  holding  require  only  a  few  hours,  and  for  others  days  imd 
**  parts  of  days  will  be  necessary.  It  is  not  easy  to  find  profitable  occupation  for  the 
"  odd  time  which  is  not  required  for  work  on  the  land.  This  again  induces  habits  of 
*'  idleness  and  indolence,  and  so  the  advantages  which  thereby  ought  to  be  obtained 
*'  from  a  small  holding,  are  in  too  many  cases  frittered  away,  and  the  small  holding, 
"  in  place  of  being  a  benefit,  becomes  very  often  a  positive  disadvantage.*' 

12.  As  bearing  upon  the  system  of  cultivation  followed  in  the  various  counties,  I  Agricultural 
may  here  state  the  agricultural  statistics  for  each  county  during  the  past  11  years.         statistics. 
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ACRKAOE    UNDER   EACH   KiND   OF   CrOPS,   BarE   FaLLOW,   AND    GrASS. 

LINLITHGOW. 


'    188S. 

1 

1888. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

ACfDS. 

1316 

1889. 

1890. 

189L 

imt 

1.  Corn  Cropi  :— 

WheaV     -           .          .         . 

Aorea. 
1,478 

Acres. 
1,407 

Acres. 
1,»69 

Acre^ 
943 

Acres. 
1.141 

Acres. 
850 

Acren. 
1.265 

Acres. 
1,134 

Acres. 
1.044 

Acres. 
1343 

Bwrk^orBere 

4.665 

4,068 

331 

8.359 

24»13 

2,784 

3305 

3.0SS 

3339 

8387 

S3SS 

0»u          .             .         .         - 

10.918 

10350 

11.268 

10.069 

11.346 

11J06 

9310 

10.190 

9.641 

9^197 

10315 

Rje       -           . 

1      » 

34 

- 

1 

__ 

12 

2 

CO 

14 

66 

5S 

Beann 

86) 

a38 

820 

815 

691 

679 

485 

465 

486 

467 

499 

PIBM                      .                  .               . 

!          7 

2 

- 

— 

- 

5 

8 

7 

8 

14 

1! 

ToUl 

17.940 

17.t08 

16.678 

16,107 

16.090 

15.4)5 

14320 

14380 

143tt 

13374 

143W 

2.  OreenCroptr— 
Potetoei 

MSO 

t,m 

2.074 

1.790 

1369 

1.745 

2315 

136S 

1345 

1.102 

1,730 

Tnniipt  And  8wede» 

8.M0 

4.019 

^044 

4.055 

^001 

4365 

3384 

3308 

9323 

4,081 

8300 

Mtn«old      -             .         .       - 

8 

7 

5 

4 

5 

8 

21 

5 

6 

6 

0 

Carrota      .           .          -          - 

5 

6 

2 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

3 

- 

- 

Cabbage.  Kohl.Rabi.  and  Rape  • 

49 

40 

.6 

53 

26 

99 

82 

137 

99 

1  5 

66 

Other    Green  Cropa,  including 
Vetchea. 
Total 

S55 

812 

314 

313 
64il6 

359 

306 

306 

277 

263 

274 

25S 

6.651 

6.672 

6.475 

6301 

6355 

6311 

6.060 

5338 

6309 

5367 

1               1 
3.  Clover,  Sainfbim  andcPorHay    -   "J,^.^'  ,^^, 
GrasBoa  under  rota-                          >  12333    113S1 
tion            •              .(.NotforHaj  ) 

16382 

r  6386 
U0378 

7.402 
10,186 

7.414 
11,716 

7318 
12309 

7352 
12308 

6,762 
133M 
20386 

6.722 
12372 

6370 
9314 

Total                      -         •     12383      14381 

15382      16364 

17388 

19480 

19327 

19,760 

19394 

15384 

4.  Pwmanent     Pasture,  rFor  Hay     -  !) 

or  Grass  not  broken]   ,     ,     „     '  f  21.741    2\427 
up  in  rotation           •  CNot  for  Hay  , )           , 

(    805 
2'»343    ' 

U93«6 

1,167 
17309 

979 
17.^19 

1378 
17421 

I486 
16384 

1.174 

17304 

797 

183S7 

13» 
21390 

Total          -                      •  >   21,741      20,427 

2.'348  1   203il 

19,170 

18393 

18,190 

18420 

18.6:8 

19,654 

223SI 

6.  Flax ;          6            8 

6.  Hops          ...             .       -           - 

7.  Small  Fruit       -          •             .       .        -           - 

Land. 

2 
453 

215 

229 

2 

248 

15 
368 

10 
379 

21 
£99 

IM 

EDINBURGH. 


1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

18£6. 

1887. 

1588. 

1889. 

18)0. 

1891. 

18P2. 

Com  Crops:— 

Wheat        .        -          - 

Acre?. 
a.u78 

Acres. 
4.621 

Acres. 

4,752 

Acres. 
3,431 

Acres. 
3.428 

Acrea. 
M56 

Acres. 
.'311 

Acres. 
4,053 

4340 

Acres. 

3,378 

Acm. 
43® 

Barley  or  Bere 

10,428 

9,866 

8.796 

8,370 

6,819 

C887 

7321 

6373 

6366 

C522 

5358 

Oats            .            .             •       - 

23,466 

22342 

22,916 

2^362 

t4.685 

22305 

13.406 

93411 

23307 

28300 

Rye        .           -           .             - 

,         36 

1         19 

23 

35 

06 

8 

16 

28 

1 

- 

1S7 

Beans       •             .           -          - 

1        480 

851 

432 

398 

205 

491 

224 

228 

259 

S62 

f9» 

Peas             -            •            •       • 

'         63 

55 

71 

86300 

53 
35355 

8!» 

77 
35,5-yl 

104 
35371 

73 
34,tf01 

81 
343C7 

00 

33,828 

80 

Total 

39350 

1   .•?6,»54 

30.;>S3 

S4,0:'3 

2.  Greon  Crops  t— 

Potatoes       -  •  -       - 

Turnips  and  Swedes 

Mangold 

Carrot* 

Cabbage,  Kohl-Rabi,  ar  d  Rape  - 

Other  Green  Crops,    including 
Vetches. 
Total 


0,r>53  i  0.957 

11,S76  12,084 

17  15 

4.3  ,  £4 

620  ,  533 

1433  1360 


0.737 

11370 

25 

41 

G63 

1.1C4 


20,242  {   20383  i   20,)00 


5362 
12327 

21 

470 
1,182  I 
193  3 


5,525 

12313 

46 

C8 

622 

1.2(12 

19.736 


11355 
38 
20 
511 


1,137  I 


19319 


5351 

11,1130 

05 

30 

525 

him 


I 


5,799 

11399 

14 

26 

527 

1,064 


10392 


19429 


5,073 

11384 

16 

34 

704 

1,018 


18.770 


C.IDO  I 
124^ 
25 


938  I 


4.SW 
12436 


19.020         18,400 


3.  Clover.   Sihifoin.  tin<lcForHiy 
(ir.-.8Be8.  under  rota*-] 


-(.Not  for  Hay  ; 


.  S  I  (U.OH        13.1 

i>31.03G     32.019  ,   32.505  M 
T  )  I  C21352        21. 


Total 


I 

31,036  '   3J319 


13.010  , 
.,474  I 


14447 
22.019  I 


14,427 
21,746 


24,385 


12.ir9         113®  ' 
25,097  ;       25.616  j 


113SJ 
24.744 


32305  t   33326         34314  ;       36466         86.173  :       37344  '       37396         37305  I      36370 


4.  Permanent     Paatnre,  rFor  Hay 
or  Grass  not  ' 
up  in  rotation 

Total 


or  Grass  not  broken  <^^^     „ 
-CNotforHay 


^44352     40323  i    40374 


(.48,( 


2.1831 

.0351 


8,765  1 
46.061 


2390  I 
45342  I 


3.340 
^,918 


2.977 
44.923 


2366  I 

I 
46372  I 


?3M 

493«0t 


44,052      46323  [   49374  ,   50320         48324  I       48,132  I       48367         473C3  |       48328         613M 


3.775 
453U 
403W 


<•  Fiax 


6.  Hops 

7.  Small  Fruit 


3.  Bare  Fallow,  or  Uncropped  Arable 
Land. 


315 


362  I 


279 


13<i 


95 


165 


178 
348 


208 


240 
164 


1  — 


194 
115 


206 
141 
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AcRVAGS  iTNBER  EACH  Kiin>  OF  Crops,  Bare  FalloW,  AND  Grass — continued, 

HADDINGTON. 


1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

Acres. 
7,073 

13.363 

194^ 

26 

1.951 

164 

1887.          1888. 

1880. 

1890. 

1891. 

1882. 

1*  Com  Orops  :-^* 

Wheat         .... 

Barley  or  Bere 

Oati*         .         • 

Rye    .            .            -            - 

Beans         .... 
Peas  . 

Acres. 
9,989 

15.482 

17.478 

34 

2.438 

126 

Acres. 

7,811 

16,251 
17.761 

S4 
^352 

72 

Acres. 
8,923 

14,231 

17,846 

96 
1,947 

97 

Acres. 
6,924 

16,647 

18.481 

26 
2,044 

57 

Acres. 
6,785 

14,062 

17,936 

23 
1354 

80 

Acres. 
7377 

15,046 

16307 

48| 
1,412 
110 

Acres. 
0398 

14,743 

16304 

80 
1,171 

73 

Acres 
7360 

15.087 

16,790 

63| 

1330 

70 

5,034 
14,<»f4  ! 
16J86 
24 
1.262 
54  I 

>  A^res. 
.      7,463 

13366 

17389 

33 

W 

66 

Total 

45.557 

444^61  1  43.138  1   43.029  i       42,136 

40,739 

40300 

88319 

40306 

80403         39348 

2.  Green  Orops  :— 
Potatoes 

Tamips  and  Swedes      - 

Mangolds 

Carrots         .... 

Cabbage.  Kohl-Bab*.  and  Rape  - 

Other  Green  Crops,   including 
Vetches. 
Totil 

7.656 
15  827 
33 
167 
147 
722 

8,333 
16,193 
36 
191 
407 
802 

8.196 
15.443 
37 
198 
211 
909 

6,907 
15.840 
42 
232 
263 
864 

7,123 
16,078 
40 
212 
277 
894 

7378 
16,788 
58 
149 
372 
638 

7397 
16363 
86 
197 
376 
665 

8,065 
16366 
92 
199 
320 
448 

7,155 

15,979 
28 
160 
346 
378 

349 

15,711 

56 

312 
577 

7.748 

15,754 

86 

263 
615 

21.552 

24,964 

24,994  1  24,148 

24.624  j       24.8S3 

24,634 

25.010 

24,086 

24306 

24,410 

3.  Clover.  Sainfoin,  ar.d  (  For  hay     - 
Grasses  under  rota- 
tion           -            -iNotforhay 

1 28,281 

29,110 

30,332 

r  8,898 
(.22,009 

9.983 
214S49 

10313        10.703  j        9.791 
20333         20,511  j       21,244 

9,416 
20,759 

9300 
20314 

9315 
19338 

Total 

28.281 

29,110  1  30,332 

30,997 

31.232 

81.746 

31,214  j       31336 

30,175 

29313 

28303 

4.  Permanent  Pasture  or  (  For  hay     • 
Grass     not     broken  < 
up  in  rotation          •  (.Not  for  hay 

jl7,560 

17.660 

17.777 

r  1.469 
ll6,818 

851 
17.989 

1.096 
19.027 

1309 
19387 

1,181 
17.648 

1,782 
19364 

966 

18,4*7 

1321 
17,730 

Total  - 

17.560 

17,560 

17,777 

18.282 

18340 

20.122 

20396 

18.829 

20396  1       19,406 

19,051 

6.  Flax            -            •            •        - 

6.  Hops 

7.  Small  Fruit 

8.  Bare  Fallow,  or  Uncropped  Arable 

Land. 

906 

1,100 

819 

764 

8 

396 

8 
823 

357 
211 

881 
226 

402 
276 

387 
105 

367 
144 

PEEBLES. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 
Acres. 

1888. 

1880. 

1891. 

1802. 

1.  Corn  Crops:— 

Acies. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Aores. 

Acrec. 

Acres. 

Aores. 

Wheat            -             -    >        - 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

3 

« 

6 

19 

— 

12 

Barley  or  Bere 

1,183 

962 

601 

545 

516 

386 

650 

572 

671 

604 

587 

Oats   .             .             -             - 

9.263 

8.797 

8.974 

8372 

9,175 

9.408 

8318 

8355 

8389 

8.031 

8319 

Bye 

9 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

- 

Beans 

6 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

Peaa 

73 

71 

33 

80 

40 

7 

15 

17 

2 

3 

10 

Total 

10.535 

9332 

9.669 

9,000 

9,733 

9,885 

9389 

9.251 

8388 

8.640 

8380 

2.  Green  Crops:— 
Potatoes 

671 

600 

571 

631 

504 

503 

563 

688 

623 

438 

896 

Turnips  and  Swedes 

4,748 

4379 

4302 

4378 

4.802 

4,701 

4363 

4381 

4^489 

4341 

4313 

Mangold 

- 

— 

1 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Carrots         .         .         -        - 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Cabbage.  KohlRabi.  and  Rape  • 

333 

299 

344 

206 

156 

291 

380 

481 

487 

437 

267 

Other    Green  Crops,  including 
Vetches. 
Total 

135 

118 

120 

127 

126 

125 

121 

117 

111 

115 

81 

5387 

5.716 

5338 

6,441 

5,588 

5,630 

6.727 

5367 

5.600 

5331 

4306 

3,  (51over,  Sainfoin,   and  ("For  hay     - 
Grasses  under  rota-^ 
tlon            -             -  CNot  for  hay 

J12.044 

12.078 

11326 

r  1,964 
I9337 

2.608 
8,654 

2379 
9359 

2301 
9384 

2,470 
IO4O6 

2360 
11,112 

1301 
11366 

2,018 
11.604 

Total 

12,041 

12,078 

11326 

11.301 

11,262 

12,438 

12,185 

12.576 

18372 

18367 

13328 

4  Permanent  Pasture  or  (  For  hay     • 
Grasses  not   broken^  _    ^    ^ 
up  in  rotation           -  (.Not  for  hay 

|l6377 

14.763 

15.426 

'  1.451 
U4.717 

1.648 
14.441 

1,865 
12381 

2.640 
12361 

2340 
13,021 

2,168 
12,656 

.    2,108 
13,362 

2.224 
13317 

Total 

13.977 

14.763 

15.425 

16,168 

16,084 

14.746 

15310 

15,270 

14324 

15,470 

15,5U 

5.Flax        .            .            .            . 

— 

• 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

— 

•^ 

6,  Hops 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7.  SmaDFruit 

- 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

a 

a 

6 

6 

5 

8.  Bare  FaDow,  or  Uncropped  Arable 
Land. 

4 

44 

51 

4 

5 

15 

13 

60 

41 

30 

18 

t     84800. 
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ROYAL  COMMISSrON  ON  AQaiCULTDKE  : 


Acreage  undeb  bach  Kind  of  Gbofs,  Babe  Faixow,  and  Qtjuss— continued. 

SELKIRK. 


1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1886. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1.  CkMrnCn^i^- 

Whnat         .         .         .         • 

Barley  or  Bere  - 

Outs 

Bye   -            -            .            - 

B6MU           .           •           -           . 

Peu  -            .            .            - 

Acres. 
98 

685 

4,683 

1 

9 

9 

Acres. 

4 

452 
4,889 

12 

Acres. 
16 

876 

4,494 

13 

Acres. 

4 

326 

4279 

19 

22 

Acres. 

183 
4,803 

82 

Acres. 

176 
4338 

21 

Acres. 

7 

277 

4377 

6 

16 

Acrea. 
2 

279 

4327 

22 

Acres. 
8 

234 

4304 
41 

8 

Acres. 

800 
4314 

6 

Acres. 

840 

6.134 

2 

10 

ToW 

IMfiS 

4357 

4,899 

4,660 

4,618 

4.534 

4383 

4380 

4496 

— 

6.486 

"•^u^-   .          -          - 
TnmiiMi  and  Swedes 
Mangold 
Carrota- 

Other   Green  Cropi,   Including 
Vetohes. 
Total      - 

211 
2.821 

174 

82 

196 
2,638 

382 
47 

193 
2,663 

263 
59 

205 
2.636 

213 

60 

191 
2,389 

180 

84 

186 
2,426 

137 
33 

217 
2396 

213 
40 

262 
8360 

1 
221 
48 

221 
2^67 

962 

42 

193 

we 

2 

267 
44 

216 
2399 

2 

260 
60 

8,288 

3,262 

3,068 

8.013 

2314 

2.782 

2365 

2372 

2362 

3312 

8,477 

8.  Clover,  Sainfoin,  and*)  For  Hay      • 
QraflMi  under  rotap)- 
tlon  .                    J  Not  for  Hay 

-7.488 

7,340 

7,768 

;  1.019 
.6,679 

1.254 
6,674 

1358 
6392 

1327 
6351 

U92 
5394 

1.117 

9jm 

1384 
7.740 

U12 
8,607 

Total      - 

7,428 

7,340 

7,753 

7,598 

7328 

8,060 

7,478 

7486 

7.420 

8333 

0,719 

4.  Permanent    FMture^  For  Hay 
or  Qruii  not  broken  • 
up  in  rotation        0  Not  for  Hay 

■6,780 

7,720 

7,518 

r  1,322 
16,723 

1.466 
6,743 

1365 
7,402 

1319 
7.850 

1381 
8,136 

1385 
73W 

1321 
9.193 

1348 
10.457 

Total      - 

6,730 

7.720 

7,518 

8,045 

8,209 

8,967 

9369 

9316 

9.191 

11314 

12305 

6.  Flax 

K  Hops       -            .            -             - 

7.  SmaUFmit 

8.  Bare  Fallow,  or  Unoropped  Arable 

lAnd. 

376 

116 

88 

14 

- 

7 

6 
3 

13 
35 

12 
9 

16 
6 

87 

28 

BERWICK. 


1882. 

1888.       1884.   1    1886. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1898. 

1.  Com  Crops:— 
WheaV 

Acres. 
6,894 

Acres. 
4,667 

Acre*. 
5,220 

Acres. 
2.812 

Acrai. 
2,724 

Acres. 
3312 

Acres, 
3,882 

Acres. 

2,847 

Acres. 
8,466 

Acres. 
3435 

Acres. 
3,764 

Barley  or  Bere    • 

19374 

19,934 

18,424 

19,866 

18.428 

17^12 

19,986 

19370 

19,240 

19385 

18386 

Oats  .... 

36,446 

86307 

87,047 

87.620 

88389 

88379 

35367 

35316 

36,769 

85.148 

34948 

Bye       .            -            .         . 

64 

87 

61 

37 

37 

80 

64 

63 

38 

24 

66 

Beans 

2321 

1371 

1397 

1306 

1365 

1322 

1,220 

1,177 

1389 

1.096 

U70 

Peas      .             .             -          - 

362 

272 

224 

178 

177 

170 

186 

190 

186 

102 

84 

Total 

64.251 

68,428 

62,873 

62,321 

61320 

60,775 

60,635 

60,063 

59,722 

69,690 

68.697 

2.  GmmiOmiwi— 
Potatoes 

2,746 

2,791 

2,781 

2343 

2,535 

2.418 

2319 

M16 

2363 

2339 

2336 

Tnmips  and  Swedes 

29,704 

30.100 

29,488 

28369 

29306 

28.614 

28382 

28363 

28.483 

28338 

27390 

Mangold 

leo 

168 

121 

116 

160 

116 

102 

72 

79 

110 

90 

Carrots  -            .             -          - 

11 

9 

4 

8 

3 

3 

4 

3 

2 

- 

- 

Cabbage,  Kohl-Babi.  and  Rape  - 

432 

294 

267 

382 

333 

431 

477 

407 

799 

692 

666 

Other  Green  C^opi^   indnding 

869 

845 

947 

1.017 

1,231 

1356 

1.096 

1,001 

824 

843 

896 

Total      - 

83,931 

34316 

83360 

32330 

38,257 

32338 

82380 

32,461 

32.400 

82322 

31306 

3.  Clover.  Sainfoin,  and*)  For  Hay 
Otassos  under  rota-  >■ 
tioQ          -            .;  Not  for  Hay 

•67,763 

69,052 

60372 

r  8383 
I51326 

9378 

11,094 
49329 

10,690 
49.063 

11387 
49,044 

9,493 
61346 

8306 
62389 

9388 
61398 

Total      - 

57,763 

69.052 

60,672  1    60,488 

61.019 

60328 

59,673 

6O3II 

61338 

60397 

60,480 

4.  Permanent    Pasture-)  For  Hay      - 
or  Grass  not  broken  ' 
up  in  rotation        ')  Not  for  Hay 

|88385 

37396 

38376 

C  1*438 
188336 

1318 
38.466 

2.731 
39.566 

3,264 
89391 

3.106 
41394 

2311 
41,710 

2386 
41490 

2,442 
40328 

Total      - 

88336 

37396 

38,675 

40373 

40374 

42386 

43J55 

44,400 

44321 

43384 

43,270 

6.  Flax           -             -             -          . 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

C  Hops       .             .             -             - 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7.  Small  Fruit 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

11 

14 

20 

24 

20 

SU 

207 

176 

278 

811 

182 

497 

114 

102 

145 

U2 
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AQBBAG&  VKsmR  lACH  KOfD  OF  Csopd,  Babe  Fallow>  asd  Gtus^'-'^oontimmd. 

ROXURGH. 


1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1886. 

1886. 

1887. 

1868. 

1889. 

1890. 

180L 

180S. 

l-Ooragn^:— 

BarieyorBere      - 

Oata  - 

Bye      -            .            -         . 

Beam 

Peat       . 

Acres. 
8358 

16.007 

88^4 

197 

900 

121 

Acres. 
1308 

14^881 

sajis 

99 
821 
177 

Acres. 
1316 

13366 

32324 

82 

834 

118 

Acres. 
872 

18.474 

33,112 

47 

748 

66 

Acres. 
647 

1^181 

34360 

67 
460 

71 

Acres.  . 
788 

11,798 

34364 

34 
408 

86 

Acres* 
1,040 

18,789 

3M88 

84 
884 

74 

Acres. 
840 

13307 

88348 

10 
320 

70 

Acres. 
846 

13306 

81378 

87 

288 

89 

Aoiea. 
8tt. 

11378. 

80^018 

88 

267 

78 

1IL886 

.    80387 

.    34 

79 

66 

Total      - 

62.006 

40.974 

48306 

48303 

47366 

47368. 

47393 

46.792 

46319 

443r 

43388 

8.  Green  Crops  9— 

Potatoes      -         .          -          - 

Tumipt  and  Bwedei 

Hamtold 

OarroU 

Oabbaffe.Kohl.Babi,  and  Bftpe  - 

Other  Green   Orcgw,  inohidtng 
Vetches. 
Total 

8J88 

26.046 

40 

6 

644 

678 

8440 

26328 

34 

7 

379 

688 

2^18 

2tU48 

26 

3 

464 

831 

1329 

24^6 

22 

2 

406 

872 

1310 

2i867 

80 

6 

418 

647 

1340 

24388 

32 

6 

661 

682 

1368 

24346 

10 

4 
826 
640 

1.712 

24300 

9 

8 

887 

483 

1382 

83^940 

46 

8 
002 
881 

1382 
2%281 

401. 
4U 

1306 

283n 

18 

278 
484 

29.S40 

28.446 

28386 

27.423 

.27488 

27388 

27386 

27488 

26376 

26.767 

2i9O0 

3 .  Clover,  8ainf olo,  and  (  For  Hay 
Grasses  under  rota-  < 
tion.                       (Not  for  Hay 

\ae;soo 

67364 

69387 

ria328 

147364 

S^14 
4^677 

10309 
48389 

11.466 
47,468 

10380 
47,740 

9387 
48320 

7389 
40,647 

8388 
60384 

Total 

MAW 

67364 

69387 

67.682 

68391 

69.448 

68312 

68370 

67367 

67.106 

68388 

4.  Permanent  Pastures  (-For  Hay      - 
or  Grass  not  broken  < 
up  in  i^tation.         CNot  for  Hi^ 

'48389 

46381 

1 

47368 

'4,117 
l4ft728 

8366 
44,766 

6384 
44337 

6.419 
46323 

8362 
47387 

7328 
47372 

6360 
62303 

4808 
61360 

t   Total      - 

43380 

46381 

47.068 

60346 

61311 

60321 

61.040 

63379 

66300 

67382 

68388 

6.  Flax        .... 
8.  Hops 

7.  SmaUFmU   ... 

8.  Bare  FlUlow,  or  Uncropped  Arable 

Land. 

840 

202 

310 

69 

68 

7 
88 

33 
79 

1 

46 
68 

60 
88 

84 
62 

80 

7 

NAIBN. 


1882. 

1888. 

1884. 

1885. 

1888. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1.  OomOrons:— 

Acres. 
9 

Acres. 
86 

Acres. 
37 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

1 

Acres. 
84 

Acres. 
86 

Acres. 
11 

Acres. 
88 

Acres. 
It 

Barley  or  Bere       - 

3A68 

3309 

3424 

3.028 

2328 

2.783 

2JMI 

2306 

2317 

^068 

3486 

Oats        .          .           .             - 

6317 

6397 

8.020 

6.041 

8323 

8493 

6,736 

6.741 

6307 

6.782 

6398 

Bye          -          •             •          - 

248 

196 

260 

242 

211 

230 

327 

288 

310 

240 

827 

Beans      -         .         - 

1 

- 

3 

2 

2 

— 

1 

- 

- 

- 

— 

Peas      .... 

30 

7 

47 

26 

7 

6 

25 

18 

7 

8 

4 

Total     - 

9360 

9,284 

9381 

9,388 

9371 

9,182 

9.083 

8386 

9,062 

9449 

9301 

2.  Green Cropsr- 

617 

672 

540 

474 

428 

411 

428 

481 

381 

990 

380 

Tumips  and  Swedes      - 

4,201 

4.183 

4.120 

4160 

4113 

4188 

4141 

4044 

4218 

4280 

4878 

MauKold      .          .          .          - 

— 

- 

- 

1 

- 

— 

— 

— 

1 

- 

1 

Carrots 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

Cabbage.  Kohl-Babi,  and  Rape  - 

- 

- 

1 

2 

1 

1 

- 

1 

- 

6 

Other  Green  Crops,    including 
Vetches. 
Total 

3 

46 

68 

89 

48 

43 

44 

61 

47 

44 

46 

4371 

4760 

4.713 

4896 

4691 

4388 

4812 

4618 

4848 

4728 

4880 

3.  Clover,  Sainfoin,  and  (  For  Hay 
Grasses  under  rota- 
tion.                       .Not  tor  Hay 

10381 

10375 

10.002 

C  1.431 ' 
U483 

2378 
8308 

8364 

8348 

8386 
7386 

3388 
6306 

JL318 
6471 

2308 
8354 

8340 
6346 

Total      - 

10381 

10376 

10302 

9314 

9,782 

9300 

9320 

9,792 

9.487 

9368 

9366 

4.  Permanent    Pasture  (*  For  Hay 
or  Grass  not  broken  < 
up  in  rotation.         (.Not  for  Hay 

j  2.124 

2343 

2488 

(.2.181 

114 
2318 

38 

2316 

130 

2308 

446 

2,022 

436 
1321 

627 
2,406 

628 
2373 

Total  - 

8,124 

2343 

2486 

2491 

2332 

2366 

2338 

2.467 

2,064 

2382 

3.096 

6.'  Flax       .          .          -          .          . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

8 

18 

— 

— 

_ 

8.  Hops          -           .             .             - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 



7.  8maU  Fruit       -          .          .         - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

2 

1 

4 

8 

7 

Land.        ' 

78 

17 

34 

14 

83 

23 

31 

18 

38 

18 

10 
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BOTAL  COMMISSION  OK  AQRICULTUBB: 


AaaMAoa  undkb  iach  Kind  of  Citop,  Babb  Fallow,  ahd  Gbass— cotOtMiedL 

BANFF. 


1888. 

1888. 

1884. 

1886. 

1886.     1      18S7. 

1888.     1      1889. 

1800. 

1801. 

1808. 

Bariej^orBere   • 

OaU      .          .           .            . 

Eye           .           -           ■          - 

Beans 

Peas          .... 

Acres. 
281 

8,386 

63380 

176 

196 
46 

Acres. 

166 

7,482 

64,415 

344 

162 

43 

Acres. 
126 

7,332 

51402 

201 

151 

00 

Acres. 
60 

8,218 

53310 

149 

158 

62 

Acres. 
19 

6,797 

66371 

237 

136 

61 

Acres. 
163 

7.014 

56316 

214 

160 

48 

Acres. 
166 

8463 

66,181 

196 

151 

44 

Acres. 
162 

8436 

64,440 

162 

141 

67 

Acres. 
130 

8360 

5^143 

166 

156 

75 

Acres. 
60 

8382 

52303 

161 

00 

54 

Acres. 

70 

7497 

60,720 

181 

64 

63 

Total 

62.914 

62,662 

62,272 

62,467 

68,460 

64^404 

68389 

63,107 

63388 

61,740 

58336 

2.  Gw«n  Crops?— 
Potatoes 

TcuTiups  and  Swedes 

Kangold 

Carrots 

Ckbbage,  Kohl-Babi,  and  Bape  • 

Other   Green  Crops,  Including 
Tetohes. 
Total 

8,582 

25,388 

4 

15 

1,064 

2,634 

26,072 

3 

7 
986 

2,612 

24^619 

2 

5 

6 
1,130 

2,463 
84^310 

1 

6 

7 

1,103 

2^406 
H112 

1 

6 

6 

997 

2371 

24384 

8 

10 

0 

1,074 

2.410 

26.015 

2 

10 

7 

1.000 

MOO 

25,098 

3 

12 

8 

1370 

2,417 

24387 

5 

5 

7 

13Cr 

2366 

24^486 

2 

6 
1312 

2323 
22346 

4 

4 
1.024 

29.008 

28,602 

28.273 

27378 

27319 

28361 

28.444 

28.621 

88368 

27.720 

86301 

3.  Clorer.  Sainfoin,  and")  Por  Hv      - 
Grasses  under  rota- K     ^     „ 
tion       -       -        OWotforHaj 

H 

66,462 

67.184 

ni337 
154.851 

16,406 
48307 

16326 
61.088 

16^16 
68366 

15361 
53.758 

14346 
54372 

10353 
66361 

9.186 
66.166 

Total 

65,666 

66,462 

67.134 

66388 

66,403 

67367 

68382 

68310 

60318 

67314 

64342 

4.  Permanent    Putnre')  Por  Hay 
or  Grass  not  broken  >             ^ 
up  in  rotation        0  Nc4  for  Hay 

1 10422 

10,168 

10,160 

lll330 

2371 
10306 

•2330 
9348 

1,401 
9,090 

1307 
10.056 

1310 
9.781 

1386 
11.066 

1370 
9^708 

Total 

10,122 

10,158 

10.160 

12390 

18376 

11387 

10,421 

11368 

11300 

12363 

11378 

6.Plax 

6.  Hops 

7.  SmaliPruit        .         .         .        . 

8.  Bare  Pallow,  or  Unoropped  Arable 

2 
361 

677 

238 

273 

165 

8 
186 

24 
364 

2 

26 

298 

1 

26 
818 

16 
109 

20 
126 

ELGIN. 


-      1 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

•1886. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1801. 

1802. 

1.  Cora  Crops  :— 
Wheat 

Barl^orBere     • 

Oats       .... 

Bye          .          .           -         - 

Beans      .... 

Peas          -                   -         . 

I 

Acres.  ,  Acres. 

2302  t     2361 

14360  1  18328 

22,627  !  22328 

992          794 

78  I         79 

62  ;         51 

Acres. 
2,738 

13.463 

23366 

810 

46 

44 

Acres. 
1,439 

14324 

23,715 

966 

50 

48 

Acres. 
1386 

12327 

25.228 

983 

77 

29 

Acres. 
2,049 

12,068 

28325 

997 

77 

14 

Acres. 
2330 

12331 

22,650 

1,067 

44 

9 

Acres. 
2.407 

12318 

22.709 

891 

56 

9 

Acres. 
2467 

18382 

22346 

961 

64 

16 

Acres. 
1303 

13304 

21,068 

007 

05 

10 

Acres. 
8.126 

18373 

21,020 

872 

78 

80 

Total       - 

40321      40341 

40367 

40361 

40.430 

39,130 

30321 

89,080 

39,034 

37367 

37.416 

2.  Green  Crops:— 
Potatoes 

Turoips  and  Swedes 

Manxold 

Carrots 

Other  Green  Crops,   including 
Vetches. 
Total 

3380 

16.648 

6 

2 

22 

600 

2,758 

16370 

9 

3 

14 

496 

2320 

16370 

12 

4 

10 

668 

2398 

16357 

10 

5 

10 

564 

2318 

16,746 

9 

5 

14 
624 

2.103 

16,404 

7 

7 

0 

464 

2419 

16363 

6 

11 

16 

608 

2,154 

16310 

6 

9 

20 

412 

1.898 

16,436 

14 

4 

10 

m 

1,903 

16.100 

10 

14 
448 

1372 

16,040 

6 

8 
466 

20.408 

20344 

19.760      19.788 

19316 

19,084  '       19.022 

18311  1       18,786 

18.479 

183» 

a.  Clorer,  Sainfoin,  and^  Por  Hay      - 
Grasses  under  rota-  • 
tion       -        -        0  Not  tor  Hay 

■38380 

30305 

40.021 

C  6,756 
133364 

9347 
30398 

9374 
29,617 

8386 
81431 

8392 
80376 

30360 

30368 

63S1 
31312 

Total 

38380 

39395 

40.021 

38,700 

40345 

38391 

30.426 

88368 

89357 

36316 

37368 

4.  Termsnent    Pasture)  Por  Hay 
or  Grass  not  broken  V 
up  in  roUtion        -  .*  Not  tor  Hay 

}- 

6.432 

6338 

(.^300 

387'           607 
6342  ;        4,791 

840 
4377 

4U 
4,701 

656 
4310 

1321 
7476 

766 
630O 

Total       • 

5.602 

6.482 

5388 

5320 

5379  ;        6398 

4326 

6448 

5,466 

8396 

7364 

5.  PUx 

6.  Hops      .         .          -          -          . 

7.  BmaUPmit    .          -           -           - 

8.  Bare  Pallow,  or  Uncropped  Arable 

].And 

166 

131 

147 

1 

86 

87 

2 
73 

2 

7 
186 

16 
124 

3 

50 
137 

16 
23 

90 

81 
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NtlUBBB  OF  HOBSES,  OaTTLB,   ShBEP,   AMD   PlG^. 

LINLITHGOW. 


1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1886. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1800. 

1801. 

1888. 

1.  Horwa:— 

Used  solely  for  Agrkmlture 

Unbroken  Horses  • 

Mares  kept  solely  for  Breeding  - 

No. 
1.568 

.    512 

No. 
1,571 

406 

No. 
1.530 

501 

No. 
1.531 

533 

No, 
1.522 

584 

No. 
1.503 

645 

Na 
1^ 

648 

No. 
1,494 

584 

82 

No. 
1,467 

619 

58 

Na 
1,492 

6W 

96 

No. 
13« 

'646 

98 

2.080 

2,069 

2.031 

2,064 

2,106 

2.148 

2,145 

2.110 

U44 

2.201 

%m 

2.  Cattle  :- 

Cows  and  Heifers  in  Milk  or  in 

Calf. 
Other  Cattle  :- 
(a.)  Two  years  and  above 

(6.)  Under  two  years    - 

3,801 

3,188 
3340 

8,743 

3,130 
3,912 

4,023 

8,675 
4,689 

4,370 

8,264 
4,683 

4.243 

8,491 
4,019 

4,318 

2311 
3,576 

4,121 

3,156 
3.995 

4300 

2388 
3,906 

4340 

3303 
4301 

4,823 

8315 
4,599 

4.798 

2320 
4vO06 

10,324 

10,785 

12,339 

12.317 

11,758 

10.705 

11,272 

11,191 

12344 

12.687 

11.726 

3.  Sheep:— 

One  year  old  and  above 

Under  one  year  old 

11,671 
4329 

12.296 
4,780 

18,885 
5.512 

18390 
5,757 

11,081 
5,950 

13325 
6,011 

15.721 
6397 

18392 
6395 

21397 
8,798 

24,480 
11,402 

28309 

11,117 

16,000 

17,076 

19.397 

19,647 

I       17.031 

19336 

22,618 

25,187 

30395 

35.932 

SMSS 

4.  Pigs 

2,428 

2.376 

2.276 

1.580 

1.332 

1,427 

1309 

1331 

13*7 

1,763 

1.124 

EDINBURGH. 


1882. 

j 

No. 
3392 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1S86. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1800. 

1891. 

1802. 

1.  Horses:— 

Used  solely  for  Africnlture 

No. 
3390 

No. 
3352 

No. 
3,430 

No. 
8,432 

No. 
3.430 

No. 
3,482 

No. 
3.494 

No. 
3,564 

No. 
3382 

No. 
8.097 

Unbroken  Horses  • 

70S 

590 

672 

704 

741 

757 

823 

770 

777 

754 

816 

Mares  kept  solely  for  Breeding  - 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

204 

74 

81 

81 

3.995 

3,980 

4,024 

4.143 

4.173 

4,187 

4,255 

4,468 

4.415 

4^437 

i404 

2.  Cattle.— 

Cows  and  Heifers  !n  Milk,  or  in 

Calf. 
Other  Cattle  :- 
(a.)  Two  years  and  above 

10328 

10379 

12,155 

12308 

12302 

12364 

12,417 

12.200 

12.623 

13.144 

13.171 

3.144 

3,482 

3,404 

3,474 

2,786 

2,921 

8.098 

3363 

437i 

4368 

4065 

(6.)  Under  two  years 

3,724 

3379 

4,000 

5.690 

4.201 

3391 

4,147 

4,166 

5.106 

5348 

4.461 

17394 

17,640  1  20,240 

! 

21.472 

19.289 

18,776 

19,662 

19329 

22,404 

22.460 

21.777 

3.  Sheep:- 

One  year  old  and  above    - 

91,557 

94323     97314 

99382 

96353 

94387 

97327 

99390 

107.123 

1103« 

110.478 

Under  one  year*  lid 

60375 

;   63,809      69.296 

09391 

63.037 

65313 

63,696 

1       68,983 

72.442 

77306 

76381 

152332 

1 

158.032  !  106310 
1               i 

168373 

159,092 

160300 

161.623 

168,928 

179365 

188347 

186.464 

4.  Pigs       -         -        - 

1 

1     6379 

6.725 

7.508 

7,141 

6,754 

5,389 

5385 

6,177 

6388 

7377 

6,748 

HADDINGTON. 


1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1.  Horses  :— 

Used  solely  for  Agriculture 

Unbroken  Horses  - 

Mares  kept  solely  for  Breeding  - 

No. 
3359 

497 

No. 
3323 

446 

No. 
3300 

396 

No. 
3,117 

350 

No. 
3,122 

422 

No. 
3,119 

485 

No. 
3,055 

464 

No. 
3,123 

439 

35 

No. 
3,129 

416 

45 

No. 
3,095 

380 

46 

No. 
3471 

871 

40 

3,756 

3.669 

3396 

8.467 

3344 

3,604 

3309 

3,597 

3,620 

8321 

3382 

Cows  snd  Heifers  in  Milk  or  in 

Calf. 
Other  Cattle:— 

(a.)  Two  years  and  above 

(6.)  Under  two  y«ars  - 

1309 

4389 
2381 
8,279 

1389 

4366 
2,002 

1.774 

4.568 
3,289 

1364 

5,790 
3,673 

1,884 

3,429 
3,497 

1,761 

3,965 
3.019 

1.731 

4,148 
2,842 

1,682 

3348 
3.097 

1332 

7,244 
3303 

1370 

3310 
8316 

1366 

4386 
236S 

8347 

9.631 

11,327 

8310 

8,745 

8,721 

8,427 

12379 

8,196 

9408 

Cme  year  old  and  above 
Under  one  year  old 

69,749 
44,749 

72,048 
47,360 

77.415 
52,496 

78,194 
54353 

71392 
51,061 

73336 
53,476 

69.453 
52,4^ 

73,095 
51367 

86365 
56.705 

77,907 
56,798 

80,068 
53376 

114,498 

119,393 

129311 

132,447 

122.65.1 

127312 

121,878 

124.462 

142,070 

133.705 

13^014 

4.  Pigs         - 

2.827 

2,768 

3,016 

2,683 

2486 

1370 

1342 

2,090 

2320 

2.198 

,668 
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BOTAIi  COIOUSSION  ON  /IQRICULTDBK : 


NOHBIB  OF  HOBSBS,  CaTIXE,  SbUP,  AMD  PlOS — cQtUmued. 

PEEBLES. 


1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1886. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

189L 

1892. 

und  Mlely  for  Agrionltaie 
Unbrokan  Honw 
IfMVtkflptMlelyfor  A«edinff  - 

No. 
888 

239 

No. 
818 

»0 

No. 
904 

209 

No. 

889 

275 

Na 
886 

261 

No. 

877 

266 

No. 

868 

394 

No. 
868. 

186 

86 

No. 
836 

183 

88 

No. 

8#8 

172 

27 

No. 
906 

208 

13 

1.181 

ia48 

U18 

1464 

U46 

U32 

U78 

1,078 

1.046 

1367 

ua 

8.  CMtle:^ 

Gowi  Mid  Hdfen  in  Milk  or  in 

Other'CaMle:- 
(a.)  Two  ywn  and  above 

(d.)  Under  two  years      -      - 

14^18 

U67 
lfi68 

1,946 

1.096 
2,688 

8,038 

1,183 
2,937 

2,128 

U08 
3^94 

1,990 

1^10 
2.722 

1.949 

1.226 
2,447 

1,963 

964 
2,910 

13tt 

1393 
3.037 

1329 

1321 
3393 

2318 

1346 
3344 

2406 

1376 
3.461 

6,643 

6.664 

6,168 

6,630 

6.022 

6.621 

5317 

6,283 

6343 

730S 

6346 

One  year  old  and  Above      - 
Under  one  yeer  old 

112,393 
77380 

118^463 
78.667 

114^897 
79,988 

114w727 
77,640 

118^97 
70,276 

108,340 

76,306 

106,488 
67J16 

IWJUS 
73380 

111317 
78316 

116,487 
80304 

110386 
78314 

189.783 

192.128 

194,386 

182,867 

188,473 

183,648 

174.1417 

179343 

188,083 

197.091 

18^208 

4.Plgi       .         .         .         .         . 

898 

919 

986 

1.048 

800 

860 

817 

946 

876 

786 

408 

SELEIBK. 


1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1886. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1«  Horjee:— 

Used  solely  for  Agriculture 

Unbroken  Horses 

M«t«s  kept  solely  for  Breeding  • 

No. 
496 

98 

Na 
486 

74 

No. 
406 

86 

No. 
482 

86 

No. 
467 

91 

No. 
474 

108 

No. 
466 

108 

No. 
471 

91 

16 

No. 
406 

92 

19 

No. 
666 

73 

13 

No. 
686 

134 

16 

688 

660 

580 

667 

548 

688 

608 

677 

600 

641 

786 

8.  OftttlO' 

Oows  ind  Heifers  in  Milk  or 
Ohir. 

(a.)  Two  yeers  and  above 

(b)  Under  two  years 

967 

667 
969 

914 

634 
917 

1.003 

686 
1.068 

1.043 

541 
1464 

1,026 

461 
1382 

1.011 

667 
1.138 

1380 

472 
U07 

1.089 

664 

1.091 

1.160 

702 
l.»7 

1309 

66i 
1396 

1380 

724 
1370 

2393 

2.466 

2367 

2,748 

2358 

2.700 

2.609 

8374 

8.088 

3366 

3,684 

Oneyear  old  and  above      •      - 
Under  one  year  old  - 

96371 
70308 

06388 
68,461 

96300 
71362 

94363 
69351 

89366 
68372 

90319 
68.109 

91.760 
64486 

91,730 
69391 

82310 
71314 

94380 
69347 

1O0V164 
72384 

166.778 

164383 

166,061 

164314 

146388 

158318 

166336 

161.621 

163,724 

163346 

172348 

4.ng8      .        -        .         . 

486 

484 

449 

406 

403 

408 

466 

611 

469 

480 

488 

BERWICK. 


— 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1886. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

No. 
4,211 

968 

183 

1890. 

189L 

1892. 

*  ^Used  solely  for  Agriculture 
Unbroken  Horses 
Mares  kept  solely  for  Breeding  • 

No. 
4vl22 

1378 

No. 
4471 

1331 

No. 
4,191 

1348 

No. 
4.202 

1380 

No. 

4487 

1469 

No. 
4.140 

1.127 

No. 
4302 

1.158 

No. 
4378 

1,046 

197 

No. 
4343 

1383 

888 

No. 

4348 

U78 
288 

5,400 

6.402 

6,439 

5.482 

6,356 

6376 

6354 

6383 

6321 

6348 

6349 

1.  cattle:— 

*•  ^Cows  and  Heifers  In  Milk  or  In 
Calf. 
Other  Cattle  :- 
(a.)  Two  years  and  above 

(6.)  Under  two  years      -      - 

3386 

4.496 
7404 

3.172 

4322 
6382 

3,736 
8.483 

8.782 

5328 
10305 

8317 

4336 
8,485 

3366 

8336 
6343 

3364 

4382 

8.069 

3311 

4351 
7,616 

3366 

6312 
8^ 

3329 

6346 
8,769 

3368 

6331 
7312 

14385 

1S376 

16320 

19.415 

16346 

14.183 

16365 

15367 

17340 

17,744 

16396 

8.  Bheep:— 

One  year  old  and  above    - 

Under  one  year  old 

146317 
116394 

169338 
119.640 

158312 
127301 

168483 
128361 

144,739 
123,748 

151.726 
126.443 

151397 
126318 

140334 
131,125 

171330 
140.410 

1G6371 
148306 

167303 
1463n 

264311 

278378 

281313 

2S7344 

268.482 

278.168 

278316 

280,359 

311,440 

308379 

300^880 

4.Plgs 

4326 

4362 

6326 

4363 

3338 

3376 

4390 

4369 

4^4 

4396 

WA 
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NUMBKB  OF  UOBSXS,  CATTtB,  SbUP,  ABU  flOS-^-CpltltnfMd. 

ROXBURGH. 


1882. 

1888. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1880. 

1800. 

1891. 

1898. 

Uaed  solely  for  AffricaUure 

Unbroken  Horses 

Haras  kept  solely  for  Breeding  . 

No. 
8.714 

768 

No. 
8.750 

729 

No. 
3.697 

728 

No. 
8,694 

702 

No. 
8378 

678 

No. 
8,704 

687 

No. 

8368 

605 

No. 
8,748 

616 

127 

No. 
8,700 

648 

1371 

No. 
3306 

638 

167 

No. 
8388 

609 

184 

4,482 

44B8 

4,420 

4396 

4366 

4841 

4368 

4801 

4804 

4388 

4811 

*oSws  and  Heifers  in  MUk  or  in 

Oalf. 
Olher  Cattle.— 

(a.)  Two  years  and  above 

(ft.)  Under  two  years       -       - 

4,560 

4316 
6,810 

4342 

4.070 
7.044 

5,154 

4v529 
8448 

6373 

4368 
8348 

6307 

4.«7 
7,409 

4.781 

4,801 
6306 

4306 

4377 
6.718 

4,788 

4348 
6,776 

6.170 

5,416 
7.082 

5,106 

6,127 
8358 

5378 
7350 

163B5 

16365 

17381 

18379 

17,108 

15378 

16.098 

16,506 

18376 

18376 

18450 

One  year  old  and  above 
Under  one  j  ear  old 

271.489 
202,624 

281X)52 
207,707 

282316 
219305 

277352 
216300 

264362 
197320 

270327 
212323 

£71346 
204.775 

270355 
217.706 

288,787 
228348 

888.446 
224346 

88MSft 

281,106 

478.963 

488,819 

602.721 

404.162 

462,482 

488365 

476,821 

488.761 

617320 

612,704 

604348 

4.Pigs         .             .             .             - 

8,906 

4220 

4,788 

4474 

8301 

8,701 

8361 

4108 

4286 

8310 

8380 

NAIRN. 


1888. 

1683. 

1864 

1886. 

1888. 

1887. 

1888. 

1880. 

1800. 

1801. 

'   1898. 

1.  Horses:— 

Used  solely  for  AgrioultiH^ 

Unbroken  Horses 

Hares  kept  solely  I6r  fiieeding  • 

No. 
1,018 

879 

No. 
1,006 

218 

No. 
096 

190 

No. 
076 

212 

No. 
918 

816 

No. 
856 

840 

280 

No. 
047 

268 

12 

No. 
021 

284 

24 

No. 
967 

846 

11 

901 
286 

1393 

1310 

1,188 

1,188 

1328 

1496 

1308 

1328 

1470 

1324 

1,806 

8.  Cattle  i~ 

Cows  and  Heifers  in  Milk  or  in 

Other  Cattle  :- 
(a.)  Two  years  and  above 

(6.)  Under  two  years   - 

1301 

870 
8321 

1.761 

668 
8342 

1387 

776 
8.160 

1301 

708 
8336 

1320 

747 
8348 

1.766 

687 
8386 

1.776 

916 
8300 

1380 

801 
8304 

1348 

090 
8386 

1387 

708 
8.788 

8,004 

98i 

8369 

5392 

6376 

6,762 

6.987 

6310 

6.780 

5^702 

6,116 

5380 

6318 

6307 

One  year  old  and  above 
Under  one  year  old 

13380 
4498 

11358 
4841 

12016 

4390 

11317 
4081 

11.000 
4067 

18388 
4161 

11,738 
4818 

18368 
4568 

18L719 
4782 

14006 
6,787 

16,440 
6375 

17348 

16^790 

16306 

16,488 

16447 

16,464 

16,061 

18,181 

16,4«1 

20300 

88.711 

4.Ptei 

961 

086 

806 

768 

607 

586 

708 

800 

788 

861 

400 

BANFF. 


1888. 

1888. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1880. 

1800. 

1891. 

1808. 

1.  Horses:— 

Used  solely  for  Agriculture 

Unbroken  Horses 

Mares  kept  solely  for  Breeding  • 

No. 

6320 

1.614 

No. 
6302 

1386 

No. 
6388 

1324 

No. 
6346 

1386 

No. 
6,866 

1,946 

No. 
6378 

1360 

No. 
6386 

1388 

No. 
6388 

1.746 

41 

No. 
4563 

1,786 

88 

No. 
6306 

1345 

62 

No. 
6366 

8480 

77 

7343 

7377 

8,012 

8,078 

8311 

8353 

8,418 

8.486 

8381 

6313 

8,468 

8.  Cttttle:— 

Cows  and  Heifers  in  Milk  or  in 

Odf. 
Other  OitUe:- 

(a)  Two  years  and  above 

(ft.)  Under  two  years      -      - 

18374 

6368 
82320 

12348 

6.748 
22,766 

13352 

6,182 
22,047 

13382 

6,458 
28.483 

13300 

6.700 
28,067 

13.700 

7,700 
28,004 

131607 

6380 
28,726 

18380 

7322 
23369 

1837D 

7,468 
83,788 

14008 

7.140 
24308 

14318 

7,467 
84582 

40367 

48,457 

41381 

43374 

48,447 

44,693 

43362 

44460 

46316 

46380 

46,401 

cSie  yeur  old  and  abovo      - 
Under  one  year  old 

30,804 
18.842 

30,404 
18337 

32303 
20300 

36.116 
22.700 

32,171 
20307 

34637 
21.299 

85,082 
23334 

36316 
25,468 

30360 
20312 

4e,uo 

85302 

60301 
81398 

40386 

40,031 

68383 

57316 

53,078 

66336 

68316 

62,403 

68362 

84412 

813»? 

4.  Pigs          .            .            .           - 

3,629 

4180 

3388 

3320 

3365 

4438 

4130 

8,700 

4806 

4400 

2jm 

B  4 
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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON   AGRICULTURE: 


Number  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  and  TiOB^^coniinued. 

ELGIN. 


System  of 
farming. 


Farm  build- 
ings and 
workmen's 
cottages. 


1881 

1888. 

1884. 

1883. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

189L 

1898. 

1.  Rones  ^- 

Uied  solely  for  Agricaltore 

Unbroken  Hbrses 

MMeskem  solely  for  Breedtaff  . 

No. 
4.028 

1.127 

No. 
4,078 

987 

No. 
8.901 

1.004 

No. 
4,088 

1.032 

No. 
3329 

1.079 

Na 
8,706 

U17 

No. 
8303 

960 

No. 
8.776 

964 

28 

No. 
8.768 

1.018 

89 

No. 
8397 

1388 

4fi 

No. 
8.770 

1304 

48 

6.14e 

5.030 

4396 

6,060 

6308 

4323 

4768 

4,762 

4310 

4387 

6380 

S.OBiUe:- 

Cows  and  Heifers  in  Milk  or  in 

Ctlt 
Other  OlktUe:- 
(a.)  Two  years  and  above 

(d.)  Under  two  years      •      - 

6,788 

8.463 
12^12 

6317 

8351 
123d» 

7.108 

8.492 
12,176 

7386 

8348 
18.089 

7,139 

3326 
12312 

6319 

4,180 
11306 

6371 

8336 
11390 

6340 

4387 
11,718 

6371 

8374 
11301 

6344 

8344 
11300 

6348 

4307 
18376 

22,788 

28387 

22,776 

23372 

231676 

22344 

21305 

82396 

21386 

81387 

81384 

•  SheeD"' 

One  year  old  and  above 

Under  one  year  old 

82.700 
17,44© 

86.620 
18.648 

36388 
81366 

87364 
22310 

33388 
20356 

82.642 
17364 

81,486 
19319 

81481 

80378 

84.427 
21380 

42486 
87444 

44300 
84318 

60.140 

64377 

67,738 

00364 

691044 

6Q306 

60306 

61.409 

66367 

69380 

09387 

4  Pl«i 

4,006 

4.189 

8368 

3.116 

2,671 

2362 

8389 

«» 

8391 

8.414 

1307 

13.  These  statistics  show  also  what  I  was  informed  in  making  my  inquiries,  that  in 
the  districts  not  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  towns,  or  within  easy  reach  of  railway 
facilities,  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  lay  down  land  in  grass,  and  to  allow  land 
which  is  under  rotation  to  lie  longer  in  grass  than  was  done  when  wheat  and  other 
cereals  brought  higher  prices  than  they  have  realised  for  some  time  past.  In  the 
southern  counties  the  rotation  usually  followed  is  the  five-course  shift,  viz.,  oats,  turnips 
or  potatoes,  barley,  and  two  years'  pasture.  Occasionally  the  grass  is  allowed  to  lie  for 
three  years,  and  this  is  termed  the  "easy  six-course*'  rotation.  In  the  northern 
counties  much  the  same  system  prevails  on  the  arable  farms,  but  the  tendency  is 
to  run  into  the  easy  six  course  by  allowing  the  grass  to  lie  for  three  years.  A  some- 
what diflFerent  system,  however,  is  observed  in  a  great  portion  of  the  Lothians.  Here 
the  land  is  of  the  most  fertile  kind,  and,  owing  to  its  close  proximity  to  good  markets 
and  to  copious  supplies  of  city  manure,  it  is  kept  almost  constantly  under  crop. 
A  considerable  portion  is  farmed  on  the  six-course  shift,  viz.,  oats,  potatoes,  wheat, 
turnips,  barley,  and  hay.  The  remainder  of  the  land,  and  especially  those  portions 
adjacent  to  towns,  is  usually  cultivated  upon  a  four-course  shift,  viz.,  oats,  turnips  or 
potatoes,  barley,  and  hay.  Most  of  the  green  crop  and  the  hay  and  straw  are  sold 
oflf  these  farms  to  town  purchasers  instead  of  being  consumed  on  the  farm.  The 
fertility  of  the  land  is  maintained  by  a  liberal  application  of  horse  or  cow  manure 
purchased  out  of  town  dakies  or  stables,  with,  in  many  cases,  the  addition  of  city 
manure,  which  latter  manure  can  be  had  on  payment  of  cost  of  carriage. 

14.  In  several  of  the  districts  visited,  and  particularly  in  the  northern  counties,  grave 
complaints  were  made  as  to  the  great  want  of  cottage  accommodation  for  married 
ploughmen.  Over  a  large  portion  of  these  northern  counties  a  unique  system  prevails. 
It  appears  that  upon  the  majority  of  farms  in  these  districts  there  is  practically  no 
cottage  accommodation  for  married  servants.  At  my  meeting  in  Banff  I  was 
particularly  referred  to  the  condition  of  matters  in  the  parish  of  Alvah.  I  was  told 
that  in  that  parish  the  greater  proportion  of  the  married  servants  had  their  wives  and 
families  living  in  villages  six  or  seven  miles  distant  from  the  farms  on  which  they  were 
employed.  They  are  only  able  to  see  their  families  once  a  fortnisfht  or  so,  and  then 
only  from  a  Saturday  night  to  Sunday  afternoon.  During  winter  evenings  the  men  sit 
in  the  farmhouse  kitchen  till  9  o'clock,  and  then  they  are  expected  to  leave  the  house 
and  retire  to  their  sleeping  quarters  at  tbe  farm  steading.  This  mode  of  life,  which 
deprives  the  men  of  all  home  comforts.  ha»s  a  bad  effect  on  the  servants  themselves, 
and  ultimately  it  results  in  placing  the  farmers  at  a  serious  disadvantage.  The  best 
class  of  servants  will  hardly  undertake  service  under  such  conditions,  and  at  the 
earliest  opportunity  they  leave  off  country  employment,  and  betake  themselves  to 
towns  where  they  can  live  in  moderate  comfort  imder  the  same  roof  as  their  family. 

I  also  ascertained  that  it  was  not  unusual  in  certain  of  the  northern  districts  for  the 
whole  farm  buildings  to  belong  to  the  tenant.     In  these  cases  the  lease  usually 
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provides  for  a  certain  fixed  compensation  being  paid  by  the  landlord  at  the  end  of  the 
tenancy. 

15.  While  no  particular  representation  beyond  what  I  have  already  mentioned  was  Expenditure 
made  to  me  regarding  the  state  of  farm  buildings,  &c.,  I  find  that  duripjj  the  past  ^^  Jan^ords 
decade  the  expenditure  by  landlords  has  been  very  n^tterially  diminished  on  many  ^naee!^' 
estates.  All  over  the  area  embraced  within  this  report  many  of  the  tenants  during 
good  times  did  not  hesitate  to  expend  large  sums  of  money  in  repairing  and  erecting 
buildings  at  their  own  expense.  The  same  may  be  said  of  draining  and  other  permanent 
improvements  upon  the  land,  but  during  the  past  10  years  this  has  almost  entirely 
ceased.  On  making  inquiries  as  to  the  cause  of  this  cessation  I  was  frankly  told  that 
the  tenants  had  not  now  the  necessary  capital  to  enable  them  to  do  the  work.  The 
landlords,  on  the  other  hand,  have  endeavoured,  as  far  as  their  resources  enabled  them, 
to  execute  necessary  improvements,  but  with  diminished  rents  their  spending  powers 
have  also  been  seriously  crippled,  and  the  result  is  that  all  over  the  country  the 
expenditure  on  permanent  works  has  very  seriously  decreased^  In  many  districts 
draining  is  much  wanted,  but  the  tenants,  as  I  have  said,  are  not  now  able  to  under- 
take the  work,  and  the  landlords  are  not  deriving  such  revenue  from  their  properties 
as  would  warrant  their  doing  so.  * 

I  have  endeavoured,  as  far  as  I  could,  to  obtain  full  information  upon  this  subject.  Statistics  of 
and  I  have  now  to  submit  the  following  statistics,  which  have  been  furnished  to  me.  expenditure. 
On  an  estate  in  the  south  of  Scotland  of  4,600  acres,  whereof  1,800  acres  are  grazing, 
900  acres  woods,  and  2,400  acres  arable,  with  annual  rental  in  1882  of  6,949^.  14«.  Sd.r 
which  in  1893  had  fallen  to  4,806/.  10^.,  the  expenditure  during  the  past  10  years  has 
been  as  follows : — 

In  1884  

„  1885  •                .                .                . 

„  1886  

„  1887  

„  1888  .... 

„  1889  

„  1890  .... 

„  1891  

,.  1892  .... 

„  1893  ..... 


On  another  estate,  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  consisting  of  881  holdings  and 
extending  to  55,000  acres,  of  which  35,000  acres  are  arable,  the  holdings  are  divided 
as  follows : — 

358  holdings  at  rents  imder  10/. 
210        „  „       of  10/.  and  under  20/. 

141        „  „        „  20/.         „         50/. 

89        „  „        „  50/.        „         100/. 

54        „  „        „  100/.       „         200/. 

.  25         „  „         „  200/.       „  300/. 

and 
4        „  „      above  300/. 

The  proprietor  has  expended,  during  the  past  10  years,  on  buildings,  drainage,  and 
other  estate  improvements,  a  sum  of  120,478/.,  being  an  average  of  12,047/.  per 
annum.  For  the  last  six  of  these  10  years  the  average  expenditure  has  been  13,400/., 
or  about  37  per  cent,  of  the  gross  rental,  while  the  public,  parochial,  and  local  burdens 
amount  to  other  20  per  cent.,  being  in  all  about  57  per  cent.,  leaving  only  43  per  cent, 
or  free  rental.  The  rental  of  this  estate  for  1882  was  37,877/.,  and  for  1893,  35,584/., 
being  a  decrease  of  2,293/.  in  the  11  years. 

On  another  estate,  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  with  a  rental  of  3,290/.  in  1882,  which, 
by  1892,  had  been  reduced  to  2,693/.,  the  expenditure  during  the  past  11  years 
amounted  to  4,700/. 

On  an  estate  in  Peeblesshire  extending  to  800  acres,  with  a  rental,  in  1882,  of  700/., 
which  is  now  reduced  to  550/.,  the  annual  expenditure  for  tlie  past  10  years  had 
been  at  the  rate  of  300/.  per  annum.  On  another  estate  in  the  south  of  Scotland, 
extending  to  2,400  acres,  with  a  rental,  in  1882,  of  2,256/.,  which  is  now  reduced 
to  1,415/.,  the  expenditure  during  the  past  10  years  amounted  to  2,500/. 
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From  the  above  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  not  nearly  an  equal  ratio  of 
expenditure  on  the  estates  to  which  I  have  drawn  attention.  In  the  case  of  the  large 
estate  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  it  was  stated  to  me  that  small  holdings,  under  50/. 
rental,  predominate.  The  great  difficulty  about  these  small  holdings  is  the  cost  of 
erecting  and  maintaining  the  necessary  buildings.  Formerly  the  crofter  tenants 
provided  buildings  for  themselves,  and  paid  small  rents  for  the  land,  having  certam 
claims  for  these  buildings  at  the  end  of  the  lease,  but  now  they  require  more  buildings 
of  a  better  description,  and,  being  unable  to  erect  these  themselves,  the  proprietor  has 
to  do  so  at  an  expense  which  is  often  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  rents  the  tenants  are 
able  to  pay  for  the  crofts.  For  example,  it  was  mentioned  to  me  that  on  a  croft 
of  10  acres,  let  at  a  rent  of  4^.,  the  proprietor  recently  expended  a  sum  of  70/.  ds.  on 
the  buildings.  On  another  croft,  of  13^  acres,  let  at  a  rent  of  10/.,  the  proprietor 
expended  192Z.  On  a  small  farm  of  107  acres,  let  at  50i.,  the  proprietor  expended 
573/.,  and  on  the  same  estate  the  lease  of  a  small  farm  of  98  acres  had  just  been 
renewed  at  the  old  rent,  the  proprietor  undertaking  to  expend  640/.  on  new  buildings. 
These  are  only  a  few  examples  of  many  similar  cases  which  go  to  show  that  the 
cost  of  providing  buildings  for  small  holdings  almost  absorbs  the  whole  rents  and 
leaves  little  or  nothing  for  the  landlord. 

DiBining.  In  the  case  of  draining  it  was  very  generally  represented  to  me,  more  especially 

in  the  southern  counties,  that  this  had  almost  entirely  ceased.  Many  years  ago 
a  great  portion  of  the  land  was  well  drained,  but  in  very  many  cases  these  drains 
require  renewing,  and  until  this  be  done  the  leaxd  cannot  be  expected  to  be  in 
a  condition  to  carry  satisfactory  crops. 

Aberlourim-      At  my  meeting  in  Keith  I  had  laid  before  me  a  most  interesting  account  of 

provements.  extensive  improvements  carried  out  by  J.  R.  Findlay,  Esq.,  on  his  BaiSshire  estate 
of  Aborlour.  The  estate  extends  to  10,000  acres,  with  an  agricultural  rental  of 
3.000/.  During  the  nine  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  estate  came  into 
Mr.  Findlay's  possession  he  has  annually  expend^  a  sum  of  4,000/.  in  the  form  of 
permanent  improvements  on  the  farms- and  crofts  on  the  estate.  As  a  matter  of 
course  this  very  large  expenditure  will  not  require  to  be  continued  many  years  longer, 
as  all  the  farms  and  crofts  will  soon  be  so  fully  equipped  with  buildings,  dykes,  and 
drainages  that  no  further  considerable  outlay  will  be  required  for  such  works  for 
a  long  time  to  come.  One  particularly  interesting  fact  respecting  the  management 
of  this  estate  is  that  Mr.  Findlay  has  set  himself  to  increase  the  number  of  small 
holdings  on  his  property,  and  the  result  is  notable  as  showing  that  the  cost  of  erecting 
suitable  buUdinji^s  for  such  holdings  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  rents  which  holders 
are  willing  to  pay  for  them.  Mr.  Alcock,  the  factor  on  the  property,  stated  that  on 
a  croft  paying  a  rent  of  6/.  there  had  been  expended  the  sum  of  160/.  in  building 
a  cottage  and  byre,  and  when  he  asked  the  tenant,  in  a  jocular  way,  if  the  rent  was 
not  too  high,  the  man  replied  in  all  seriousness  that  it  was  1/.  too  high  !  Mr.  Alcock 
put  the  whole  question  of  small  holdings  in  a  nutshell  when  he  said  that  on  the 
Aberlour  e,state  they  had  been  trying  to  carry  into  effect  the  old  story  of  ''Three 
acres  and  a  cow,"  and  although  it  would  not  be  profitable  for  the  proprietor  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  for  the  crofters,  and  also  for  the  farmers,  as  it  enabled  the  latter  to 
obtain  a  better  supply  of  labour. 

State  loans.  16.  Proprietors  and  tenants  have  alike  represented  tiiat  the  want  of  capital  has 
very  seriously  retarded  the  execution  of  many  improvements  of  a  permanent  nature. 
Many  estates  are  already  so  heavily  burdened  that  in  the  open  market  it  would  be 
exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  raise  further  money  upon  them  which 
would  go  to  execute  works  tending  to  increase  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
soil,  and  also  go  to  provide  additional  and  improved  accommodation  for  the  rearing 
and  feeding  of  stock.  Accordingly,  in  almost  all  the  schedules  returned  to  me,  and 
at  all  my  public  meetings  and  private  interviews,  the  opinion  has  been  expressed 
that  the  condition  of  agriculture  would  be  very  greatly  improved  if  Grovemment 
would  imdertake  to  advance  money  for  such  improvements  at  a  moderate  rate 
of  interest,  say,  2^  to  3  per  cent.,  and  if  repayment  of  the  capital  sum  woto  spread 
over  a  longer  period  than  what  was  formerly  the  case.  Under  the  grant  made  by 
Government  in  184*6  the  repayment  of  the  principal  sum  was  spread  over  a  perix)d 
of  22  years,  but  it  was  found  that  that  weighed  heavily  on  the  landlord.  In 
order  to  make  the  loan  beneficial  the  period  of  repaymeiit  should  be  extended  to 
at  least  50  years.  On  the  large  estate  in  the  southern  counties,  to  which  I  haye 
already  referred,  the  factor  says,  *'  On  many  estates  Government  loans,  at  from 
**  2^  \o  3  per  cent.,  to  be  expended  on  improvements,  would  be  of  advantage  to 
'*  agriculture  provided  the  charges  for  obtaining  the  loans  ^nd  inspecting  the  worics 
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"  were  moderate."  Another  factor  says  that  the  granting  of  these  loans  *'  would 
"  certainly  enahle  landlords  to  carry  out  improvements  which  at  present  they  are 
"  in  many  cases  unahle  to  do/*  A  landlord,  in  dealing  with  the  sanie  question, 
says,  "  If  landlords  could  ohtain  money  from  Government  at  2^  or  3  per  cent,  for  the 
"  execution  of  improvements  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  boon,  and  would  induce 
"  landlords  to  make  further  improvements."  Another  landlord  says,  **  I  have  no 
"  doubt  many  would  execute  improvements  who  do  not  do  so  at  present  if  mouoy 
"  could  be  got  at  2^  to  3  per  cent.  * 

17.  In  dealing  with  the  question  of  drainage,  however,  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  Drainage 
mention  that  the  old  restrictions  which  were  enforced  under  the  Govern  ment'  grant  q^^^^J.^^^^^^ 
of  1846,  as  to  the  depth  of  the  drains,  width  between  them,  &c.,  were  generally  regulation^' 
objected  to  as  having  been  too  stringent.     On  many  spils  ii  was  found  that  in  putting 

the  drains  to  the  depth  prescribed  by  t'he  Government  inspectors,  no  practical  or 
beneficial  result  ensued  from  the  drainage,  as  on  stiff  clay  soils  the  water  did  not 
readily  find  its  way  into  those  deep  dimns,  but  remained  on  the  surface.  It  was, 
therefore,  represented  to  me  that  xf  any  new  grant  for  drainage  were  given,  the 
regulations  as  to  the  depth  of  drains,  &c.,  should  be  re-considered,  and  instructions 
given  that  the  depth  should  in  each  case  be  regulated  by  the  nature  of  the  land  to 
be  drained. 

f  n. — Tbntjee. 

18.  The  custom  almost  universally  prevailing,  in  the  whole  area  now  reported  upon.  Tenure, 
formerly  was  to  hold  the  farms  upon  leases  of  19  years  without  breaks  on  either  side. 
With  the  occurrence  of  the  depression,  however,  a  system  has  sprung  up  of  leasing 
farms  nominally  for  19  years,  with  mutual  breaks  at  the  end  of  every  five  years  either 
upon  one  or  two  years'  previous  notice.  This  plan  of  breaks  was  very  frequently 
referred  to  and  discussed  in  the  course  of  my  inquiries^  and  opinions  varied  upon  it. 

No  doubt  when  breaks  were  first  introduced  they  were  intended  as  a  safeguard  to  the 
tenant  in  the  event  of  further  and  continued  depression,  so  as  to  enable  him  honourably 
to  terminate  a  contract  which,  but  for  the  breaks,  might  lead  to  his  absolute  ruin. 
The  system  has  been  in  operation  for  a  considerable  number  of  years,  and  its  effect  is 
beginning  to  be  understood  by  proprietors  as  well  as  by  the  large  majority  of  tenants. 
In  the  southern  counties  especially  the  system  was  condemned  as  being  bad 'in  principle. 
Many  farmers  affirmed  that  this  system  practically  set  a  penalty  on  high  farming,  for 
if  a  farmer  was  improving  the  condition  of  his  farm  by  liberal  manuring  he  was 
thereby  exposing  himself,  at  the  first  break  in  his  lease,  to  a  mo»t  imjust  competition 
from  a  class  of  adventurers  who  were  ready  to  offer  unwarrantably  h^h  rents  in  the 
expectation  that  they  would  either  get  the  rent  reduced  after  getting  possession,  or 
otherwise  they  would  be  able  to  pay  these  unwarrantably  high  rents  for  a  short  term 
of  years  through  exhausting  by  means  of  forcing  artificial  manures,  the  stores  of 
fertility  which  had  been  accumulated  in  the  soil  by  their  predecessors.  In  the  case 
of  stock  farms,  also,  it  was  stated  that  the  breaks  in  leases  induced  men  who  were  not 
really  practical  farmers  to  enter  into  Competition  with  sitting  tenants  when  stock 
were  low  in  price,  in  the  hope  that  by  the  end  of  the  first  five  years  there  would  be  a 
rise  in  value,  which  would  enable  them  to  realise  a  considerable  •'  unearned  increment " 
on  the  value  of  the  stock.  There  was  also  the  general  objection  taken  to  the  system 
of  breaks  that  a  tenant  never  felt  himself  secure  in  the  holding  for  such  a  period  as 
would  justify  him  in  putting  much  capital  into  the  land.  On  the  whole,  the  general 
view  expressed  to  me  was  that  if  the  tenants  could  get  reaUy  substantial  security,  in 
the  shape  of  a  good  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  for  the  capital  invested  by  them  in 
the  improvement  of  the  holding,  there  could  be  no  better  system  of  land  tenure 
than  a  19  years'  lease.  I  have  heard  of  two  specific  cases  where  the  breaks  were 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  proprietor.  In  the  one  case  the  proprietor  had  spent 
on  farm  buildings  a  very  much  larger  sum  than  what  he  originally  contemplated, 
and  in  respect  of  this  he  held  that  he  was  entitled  to  an  increased  rent  for  the 
farm.  He  consequently  gave  his  tenant  notice  to  quit,  but  the  matter  was  amicably 
arranged,  the  tenant  agreeing  to  pay  50/.  more  rent  on  a  farm  previously  rented  at 
650/.  In  the  other  case  to  which  my  attention  was  directed,  I  understand  the  tenant 
was  not  managing  the  farm  well,  and  the  landlord  accordingly  decided  that  in  the 
interests  of  both  parties  it  would  be  better  that  the  farm  should  have  a  new  tenant. 

19.  The  system  of  cropping  and  the  restrictions  usually  imposed  by  landlords  or  Restrictions 
their  agents  on  the  free  use  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  the  limitations  on  the  sale  of  the  ^^  croppinp; 
produce  of  the  farm,  were  subjects  which   bulked  very  largely  at  aU  my  public  ^^s*^^®*^^ 
meetings,  as  well  as  in  the  written  answers  which  I  have  received  in  the  schedules  ^^   ^^^' 
issued  by  me.    It  would  appear  that  it  is  still  the  custom  to  insert  in  leases  very 
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strict  clauses  as  to  cropping,  and  to  provide  for  a  heavy  penal  rent  in  the  event  of 
any  deviation  from  the  prescribed  course.  This  penal  rent  is  almost  invariably  by  the 
lease  made  pactional  or  contractual,  and  is  therefore  not  subject  to  modification  by 
the  Courts  to  actual  loss.  While  this  is  so,  however,  it  would  also  appear  that  since 
the  depression  set  in  there  has  been  a  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  proprietors  not 
to  enforce  the  letter  of  the  conditions  embodied  in  the  lease,  but  to  allow  the  tenant 
considerable  freedom  in  the  management  of  the  land.  A  well-known  and  much 
respected  factor,  in  Morayshire,  said  at  one  of  my  public  meetings  :  "If  I  see  a  good 
"  tenant  doing  anything  contrary  to  the  clauses  in  his  lease  I  just  look  the  other 
*'  way  when  I  am  passing  his  farm.''  It  is  felt,  however,  that  the  time  has  now  come 
when  these  cropping  clauses,  with  penal  rents  attached  to  them,  should  be  struck  out 
of  leases  altogether,  and  that  the  tenant  should  be  allowed  a  wide  latitude  in  the  mode 
of  cultivation,  subject  to  this  proviso,  that  during  the  two  or  three  last  years  of  the 
lease  a  regular  course  should  be  followed  and  the  farm  left  in  appropriate  divisions  of 
the  various  crops.  One  proprietor,  in  answer  to  my  question  as  to  cropping,  says : 
'*  As  long  as  a  farmer  grows  good  crops  and  keeps  the  farm  clean  and  everything  in 
**  good  order,  there  ought  to  be  no  resbictions  as  to  cropping,  at  all  events,  imtil 
'*  within  four  years  of  the  expiry  of  his  lease."  Another  proprietor  says  :  "  Cropping 
"  clauses  in  leases  are  for  bad  tenants.  They  do  not  in  any  way  affect  the  good 
**  farmer.  I  think  in  certain  cases  some  of  the  straw  might  be  allowed  to  be  sold. 
*^  Hay  is  seldom  restricted  now."  Another  proprietor  says :  "  Farms  are  all  worked 
"  in  the  four  or  live  shift,  and  I  have  no  complaint,  as  when  an  indulgence  as  to 
"  cropping  is  asked  it  is  generally  granted."  A  factor  upon  a  large  property  says : 
"  Such  clauses  are  necessary  for  the  landlord's  protection,  but;  as  a  rule,  they  are 
"  never  enforced  imless  the  tenant  be  deteriorating  the  farm."  Again,  a  proprietor 
says  :  "  Cropping  clauses  are  a  survival  of  old  times,  and  are  not  required  where  there 
"  is  a  good  tenant.  At  the  same  time  it  is  well  to  arrange  that  a  farm  should  be 
**  left  at  end  of  lease  in  a  certain  rotation."  A  large  farmer  in  East  I^thian  states 
his  opinion  as  follows  : — **  Freedom  of  sale  and  of  cropping,  with  suitable  reservations  to 
"  protect  the  interest  of  landlords,  would  be  of  immense  advantage  to  many  tenants 
**  who  are  at  present  very  much  hampered  by  antiquated  restrictions.  I  have  myself 
**  very  great  freedom  both  as  to  cropping  and  sale  of  produce  to  the  mutual  advantage, 
'*  I  think,  of  landlord  and  tenant.'  Another  tenant  farmer  says  :  "  Many  of  the 
"  cropping  clauses  in  leases  are  perfectly  ridiculous,  and  tenants  sign  them  trusting 
"  they  will  never  be  enforced.  In  my  own  lease  all  that  is  said  about  cropping  is 
"  that  there  shall  not  be  more  than  one  half  of  the  arable  land  in  whit^  crop  in  one 
"  year,  and  that  two  white  crops  shall  never  succeed  each  other.  I  have  fair  freedom 
**  of  sale,"  A  lloxburghshire  proprietor,  who  farms  his  own  land,  says  :  "  So  long  as 
"  land  is  left  at  the  expiry  of  the  lease  in  a  stipulated  rotation  I  am  in  favour  of 
•*  complete  freedom  as  to  cropping  and  sale."  Another  witness  says  :  "  My  opinion 
"  is,  that  if  more  freedom  were  given,  it  would  be  advantageous  both  to  landlord  and 
''  tenant."  A  large  farmer  who  holds  land  in  two  of  the  counties  embraced  in  this 
Report  says :  **  In  nearly  every  instance  the  cropping  clauses  in  leases  are  a  hindrance 
"  to  making  the  land  pay  its  rent."  Another  extensive  farmer  says:  ** I  think  the 
*'  tenant  should  be  allowed  a  free  hand  as  to  cropping,  always  provided  that  the 
''  interest  of  the  landlord  is  safeguarded  by  a  clause  to  prevent  the  tenant  running 
"  out  the  farm." 

20.  I  have  received  numerous  opinons  on  the  same  subiect  in  almost  precisely  the 
same  terms  as  those  that  I  have  quoted.  The  general  feelmg  appears  to  be  that  with 
the  altered  times,  the  conditions  which  regulate  the  cultivation  of  land  should  he 
revised  so  as  to  meet  the  altered  circumstances.  In  the  case  of  many  farms  not 
conveniently  situated  for  railway  accommodation,  or  for  ready  markets,  the  restrictions 
as  to  the  mode  of  cropping,  or  the  sale  of  produce,  does  not  operate  so  adversely  to 
th<^  interests  of  the  farmer.  But  in  the  case  of  farms  within  easy  reach  of  railway 
stations,  it  is  felt  that  in  many  seasons  the  revenue  of  the  farm  could  be  very  largely 
iiicreased  if  a  free  hand  were  given  to  the  tenant  to  sell  whatever  portion  of  the 
produce  of  his  farm  could  be  marketed  most  profitably r  There  appears  to  be  no 
disposition  at  all  on  the  part  of  the  tenants,  in  seeking  this  reform,  to  exhaust  the 
land.  All  seem  to  be  read^  to  come  under  obligation  to  bring  back  an  equivalent  in 
fertilising  matters  for  any  crop  sold  which  in  ordinary  course  would  fall  to  be 
consumed  upon  the  holding.  I  may  state,  in  this  connexion,  that  on  farms  situated 
in  near  proximity  to  towns,  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  crops  are  sold  off.  This  happens 
more  especially  in  the  case  of  farms  within  a  certain  radius  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  the 
custom  in  that  district,  not  only  to  sell  off  gmss,  hay,  and  straw,  but  also  the 
turnip  crop,  and  practically  no  feeding  stock  is  kept  for  the  production  of  manure 
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to  be  applied  to  the  laud.  In  these  oases  the  whole  of  the  land  is,  almost  without 
exception,  in  the  highest  state  of  oultivation,  and  the  best  and  heaviest  of  crops  are 
raised  upon  it.    The  system  followed  in  selling  oflF  the  crops  is  for  the  farmer  to 

Surohase  large  quantities  of  horse  or  cow  dung  or  city  manure,  which  he  is  able  to 
o  at  the  present  time  at  a  very  moderate  cost.  The  result  of  this  style  of  farming 
has  been  that  the  whole  of  the  farmers  in  these  districts  have  been  better  able  to 
withstand  the  bad  times  than  their  fellow  farmers  who  are  obliged  to  carry  on  farming 
operations  under  strict  conditions  as  to  cropping,  and  under  disabilities  as  to  the  sale  of 
produce-  I  have  had  furnished  to  me,  and  have  included  in  Appendix  B.  IL,  the  cropping 
clause  which  has  been  adopted  in  the  leases  of  two  large  farms  in  East  Lothian,  both 
let  in  1894,  which  gave  considerable  freedom  of  cropping  and  sale  of  produce,  and, 
as  bearing  on  estate  management,  I  may  mention  that  in  both  cases  the  estates  are 
under  the  management  of  what  some  of  the  witnesses  who  appeared  before  me  term 
"  lawyer  factors.'*  These  two  factors  have  endeavoured  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times, 
and  to  meet  the  demand  for  greater  freedom  being,  given  to  tenants ;  and  possibly,  if 
such  a  clause  were  more  generally  adopted,  less  would  be  heard  about  restrictions  on 
cropping  and  sale  of  produce. 

21. 1  have  also  been  informed  that,  although  there  is  a  growing  tendency  on  the  part  P®^^  ^^^ 
of  landlords  to  overlook  breaches  of  cropping  clauses  during  the  currency  of  the  lease, 
the  tenants  are  in  constant  fear  that  penal  rents  may  be  claimed  from  them,  and  I  am 
also  told  that  it  is  quite  usual  for  proprietors,  who  have  not  formally  objected  to 
deviations,  to  avail  themselves  at  the  end  of  the  tenancy  of  such  breaches  of  the  lease, 
and  state  counter-claims  for  mis-cropping  against  any  daim  that  the  tenant  may  make 
imder  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act.  This,  it  is  felt,  is  a  hardship,  as  in  many  cases 
it  deprives  the  tenant  of  his  whole  claim  under  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  while 
in  point  of  fact,  a  farm  may  be  in  a  much  better  state  of  cultivation  than  if  the  rules 
prescribed  by  the  lease  had  been  strictly  observed.  This  brings  me  to  another  point 
which  was  frequently  brought  under  my  notice,  viz.,  that  the  exaction  of  these  penal 
rents  where  no  damage  has  actually  been  sustained,  should  be  prohibited.  While  all 
tbe  tenants  who  have  expressed  opinions  to  me  on  the  subject  are  very  willing  that 
the  landlord's  interests  should  be  fully  safeguarded,  they  consider  that  they  lutve  a 
real  grievance  through  the  landlords  being  able  to  put  into  force  these  cropping 
clauses,  with  penalties  attached,  without  being  called  upon  to  prove  damage,  and  they 
argue  that  penal  rents  should  be  made  illegal,  and  that  the  landlords  should  be  put 
upon  the  same  footing  as  obtains  in  all  other  contracts,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to 
exact  penalties  without  being  obliged  at  the  same  time  to  prove  actual  damage,  and 
that  the  ultimate  sum  claimable  by,  or  payable  to,  him  should  be  limited  to  loss  < 
proved  to  have  been  sustained. 

Emdence  of  Agrmiltmal  Depression. 

22.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  districts  visited  by  me,  I  have  been  informed  that 
during  the  past  ten  years  there  has  been  agricultural  depression,  and  that  it  has  been 
very  severe  in  all  the  districts  with  the  exception,  possibly,  of  a  certain  area  in  Mid 
and  West  Lothian,  where  most  of  the  produce  is  sold  off  the  farm.  In  these  latter 
cases  the  depression  has  not  been  quite  so  severe  as  in  the  other  districts  concerned, 
but  all  round  there  has  been  depression,  and  both  landlords  and  tenants  have  felt  the 
pressure  of  hard  times.  In  most  of  the  districts  the  majority  of  those  who  furnished 
me  with  information  concurred  in  stating  that  at  no  time  within  their  experience  have 
times  been  worse  than  they  are  now  for  the  Scottish  tenant  farmers. 

23.  Although  farmers   have  undoubtedly  been  batthng  against  hard  times,   the  Demand  for 
evidence  laid  before  me  shows  that  during  the  years  1892  and  1893  there  was  an  fanns  in 
appreciably  increased  demand  for  farms,  especially  in  the  Lothians.     Farms  which  *^e  Lothians. 
were  exposed  to  public  competition  have,  in  many  cases,  been  let  at  increased  instead 

of  reduced  rents.  On  pressing  for  information  as  to  the  reason  for  this,  many 
witnesses  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  parties  offering  these  high  rents  were  specu- 
lating upon  the  expectation  of  better  times,  and  had  very  possibly  based  all  their 
calciQations  upon  the  belief  that  things  could  not  get  worse  than  what  they  are  at 
present,  and  would  very  probably  get  better.  Another  class  of  witnesses  expressed 
the  view  that  as  times  were  very  bad  in  America  and  the  Colonies  at  present,  there 
was  not  so  much  inducement  as  there  used  to  be  for  farmers  to  send  their  sons  abroad 
to  push  their  foiiunes,  and  that  these  sons,  by  remaining  at  home,  had  naturally 
increased  the  number  of  competitors  for  farms.  Others  held  that  in  the  case  of 
farms  where  the  leases  had  run  out,  and  the  farms  were  in  a  high  state  of  culti- 
vation, a  certain  class  of  men  came  forward  and  offered  extravagantly  high  rents  for 
a  short  tenancy  in  the  hope  that  tliey  could  pay  these  high  rents  for  a  short  lease 
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iJhrdtigh  worMtigrup  and  esditfustiiig  the  imprcy^ements  executed  by  their  predaoessorsw 
Abatements  Another  vieW  was  pressed  upon  me,  viz.,  that  numbers  of  mdn  now-a-days  went  into 
of  rents.  forms  offering  imprudently  high  rents,  in  the  expectation  that,  after  they  had  got 
settled  down  in  the  holding  and  found  that  things  were  not  paying,  they  had  only  to 
^  to  their  landlords  and  demand  a  reduction,  which  they  would  probably  get  io  riew 
of  the  fact  that  they  could  run  the  land  down  in  condition  if  the  reduction  was 
refused.  This  view  was  pointedly  brought  under  my  notice  at  several  of  my  public 
meetings.  At  my  Galashiels  meeting  a  well-known  agriculturist  said :  "  Rents 
"  have  been  fwced  up  by  men  being  encouraged  to  offer  exoibitant  rents  in  the 
**  expectation  that  they  would  soon  get  the  rents  down.  One  of  the  greatest  evils  to 
**  agriculture  in  thii  county  has  been  that  bargains  have  been  made  and  not  fulfilled. 
**  If  payment  of  whatever  rents  had  been  promised  had  been  made  compulsory,  I 
**  do  not  think  we  would  have  seen  land  so  highly  rented.  Tliat  would  have  ruined 
**  a  few  farmers,  but  farmers  would  very  soon  Imve  learned  to  protect  themselves  by 
**  not  going  into  the  market  and  offering  too  much  rent  if  they  knew  that  this  con- 
"  dition  would  be  invariably  insisted  on.  I  sympathise  with  those  landlords  who 
"  never  advertise  farms,  but  make  arrangements  with  their  tenants,  in  which  case 
•'  farming  can  be  carried  on  to  the  advantage  of  both  landlord  and  tenant  and  of  the 
**  country  at  large.  But  where  you  find  estates — and  there  are  many  such  in  this 
"  county — ^where  farms  are  advertised  and  the  highest  rents  are  taken,  then  I  say  that 
*^  in  these  cases  the  rents  promised  should  be  insisted  on  and  paid  so  long  as  the 
"  tenant  has  a  halfpenny  to  pay  them  with.  *='«**  There  are  plenty  of  men 
**  that  offer  rents  which  they  are  quite  prepared  to  pay  and  they  are  opposed  by  others 
•*  that  offer  rents  which  they  have  no  intention  of  paying.'* 

I  may  state,  however,  that  at  the  same  meeting,  the  view  which  I  have  just  quoted 
was  strongly  animadverted  upon.  The  evident  feeling  of  the  meeting  was  that,  in 
the  case  of  long  leases  entered  into  before  the  depression  became  so  acute,  abatements 
of  rent  were  necessary  and  proper,  but  that  in  the  case  of  leases  recently  entered  into, 
when  tenants  had  their  eyes  ftdJy  open  to  the  changed  conditions  of  the  times,  the 
terms  of  the  rent  promised  by  the  tenant  shoxQd  be  rigidly  exacted,  and  that  it  was 
demoralising  for  such  tenants  to  ask,  and  for  landlords  to  give,  abatements  in  such 
cases.  One  speaker  took  occasion  to  bring  out  the  fact  that  the  gentleman  who  had 
so  strongly  denounced  the  system  of  abatements  had  himself  received  from  his  landlord 
a  substantial  abatement. 

Large  and  24.  I  have  endeavoured,  as  carefully  as  I  could,  to  obtain  trustworthy  information 

small  fimnst  as  to  whether  the  depression  of  which  almost  all  complain  so  bitterly  has  been  more 
keenly  felt  by  the  large  or  by  the  small  farmer.  In  some  of  the  northern  counties, 
where  the  farms,  as  a  rule,  are  smaller  than  what  they  are  south  of  the  Forth,  I  found 
a  disposition  on  the  part  of  some  witnesses  to  hold  that  the  smaller  farmer  had  more 
successfully  met  the  bad  times  than  tlio  large  one.  Those  who  held  this  view,  how- 
ever, were  chiefly  farmers  holding  from  60  to  120  acres,  who  not  only  worked  hard 
themselves,  but  who  employed  their  families  to  do  the  entire  work  of  the  farm  and 
so  were  able  to  manage  their  holdings  without  hired  labour.  I  put  it  to  these 
witnesses  whether  they  allowed  the  members  of  their  families  the  same  wage  as  they 
would  have  had  to  provide  if  strangers  had  been  employed  for  the  farm  labour,  and 
I  was  almost  invariably  told  that  fixed  wages,  as  between  the  farmer  and  his  family, 
were  never  thought  of,  and  that  all  that  the  family  expected  to  get  was  their  board 
and  a  reasonable  allowance  for  clothing.  I  was  generally  told  that  the  rent  of  these 
small  farms  was  usually  at  a  higher  rate  per  acre  than  that  of  the  larger  farms,  and 
it  was  generally  admitted  by  the  small  farmers  themselves  that,  with  the  rents  which 
they  had  to  pay,  they  would  not  be  able  to  get  along  at  all  if  they  were  also  obliged 
to  pay  fair  market  value  for  the  labour  of  their  families.  Indeed,  several  of  the 
fanners  of  this  class  stated  that  neither  they  nor  their  familiea  observed  any  working 
hours  at  all,  but  that  they  worked  on  from  daylight  to  dark,  and  that  even  by  doing 
so  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  they  got  both  ends  to  meet. 

There  seemed  to  be  a  feeling,  however,  that  from  farms  of  this  description,  there 
was  sent  forth  a  very  superior  class  of  farm  servants,  who  had  been  trained  to  careful 
and  economical  management,  so  that  these  small  farms  formed  valuable  nurseries 
for  the  better  class  of  agricultural  servants.  Another  class  of  witnesses  held  strongly 
to  the  view  that  the  small  farmers  had  been  much  more  seriously  affected  by  the  bad 
timei^  than  the  large  farmers.  They  explained  that  a  man  with  a  large  holding  had 
much  better  organisation  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  farm ;  that  he  could  employ 
aU  the  most  modern  labour-saving  machinery  and  was  better  able  to  develop  to  the 
utmost  the  resources  of  the  soil.    The  prevailing  view  was,  that  in  some  districts, 
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small  forais  did  well  enough,  but  i&at,  as  regards  money  maldng^  the  large  fitvikier 
was  in  a  much  better  position  than  the  i^all  one,  as  he  eovM  pvodooe  propiir^natdir 
much  heavier  crops,  raise  and  feed  more  stock  pa  acre,  and  genaraUjr  culturate  the 
land  and  sell  the  produce  to  much  better  advantage.  ../u    .. 

25,  I  have  endeavoured  to  get  from  fanners  and  firom  landlords  farming  their  Pann 
own  lands  statements  of  accounts  for  the  J)eriDd  embraced  within  this  report,  which  acoounts. 
would  show  in  figures  the  result  of  each  year's  working  for  the  past  10  years.  Many 
farmers,  as  is  well  known,  do  not  trouble  to  keep  their  accounts  very  accurately, 
being  content  to  gauge  the  state  of  their  prosperity  by  the  condition  of  their  bank 
accounts.  I  have  therefore  found  some  difficulty  in  getting  statements  of  accounts. 
Other  farmers  who  kept  accounts  plainly  said  that  these  accounts  showed  such  a  bad 
result  that  they  were  indisposed  to  produce  them,  and  many  others  gave  the  general 
answer  that  each  year  had  Shown  a  loss.  I  have,  however,  been  favoured  with  a  few 
accounts,  and  have  pleasure  in ^ving  them  here.  .    >  ..    . 

(1.)  Farm  of  400  acres  in  East  Lothian.     For  10  years  up  to^tfnd  including  crop. 
1892:—  V 

Wheat,  383  quarters  at  SSs.  Qd.  per  quarter 

Turnips,  63  acres  at  71.  10*.  '        - 

Barley,  314  quarters  at  Sis,  6d. 

Hay  sold       - 

Oatis,  148  quarters  at  25*. 

Potatoes, '300  tons  at  55«.  .    *         -   - 

Cows,  grass,  &c.  -  - 

Outlays^ 

Bent   -  -  -  -  n 

Public  burdens  - 

Working  expenses       •  -  . 

Artificial  manures 

Interest  on  stocking     - 

Upkeep  of  horses 

Travailing  exi>enses     -  .  .  • 

~     2,560    0    0 

Annual  profit  up  to  Whitsuntide,  1892       -     £121    4    6 
The  result  of  operations  on  the  same  farm  for  year  1893  is  given  as  follows : — 

Wheat,  383  quarters  at  258.     - 
Turnips,  63  acres  at  11.  10». 
Barley,  814  quarters  at  31«.  6ti. 
Hay  sold        ... 
Oats,  148  quarters  at  22«.  Qd.  - 
Potat^oes,  300  tons  at  375.  6d. 
Cows,  grass      .  -  .  , 


.   ■  £    «. 

d. 

. 

-  480  14 

6 

-  '468^0 

0 

. 

.  494  8 

0 

-  200  0 

0 

. 

-  177  12 

0 

-■  825  0 

0 

- 

.   30  0 

0 

2,671  4 

6 

£ 

.  .  '  , 

.  i/.j^  \   . 

-  900. 

li  . 

-   60 

'i.   (v 

-  900 

^ 

'■  .     * 

-  400 

,    •  *  - 

;  .  w  • 

-  160 

.1 

r 

-   80 

.     U   ' 

f,-    '.-ft, 

-   60 

.,  .  , 

i    \  ^ 

OtUlays. 


Rent    - 

Taxes 

Labour 

Artificial  manures 

Interest  on  stocking 

Upkeep  of  horses 

Travelling  expenses 


£  e. 

d. 

-    358  10 

0 

-  463  10 

0 

-  494  8 

0 

-  200  0 

0 

-  166  10 

0 

-  562  10 

0 

-   30  0 

0 

2,275  8 

0 

£ 

800 

60 

900 

400 

160 

80 

50 

2,450  0 

0 

- 

£174  12 

0 

Loss  on  crop,  1893 

The  rent  of  this  farm  for  19  years  preceding  and  including  crop  1882  was  i,200L, 
and  the  average  annual  profit  for  that  period  was  677Z.  195.  ^ 
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In  the  above  statement  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  rent  had  been  rednced  by  100/., 
and  that  the  labour  bill  had  remained  stationary. 

(2.)  Another  farmer,  holding  a  farm  of  400  acres  in  Berwickshire,  gives  the 
following  statement  of  results  : — 


Profit. 


Lots. 


1881-82 
1882-83 
1883-84 
1884-85 
1885-86 
1886-87 
1887-88 
1888-89 
1889-90 
1890-91 
1891-92 
1892-93 
1893-94 


1 

;  54     9    2 


21     3    0 


199  ]1  11 

27     3  7 

71  10  10 

56  15  6 

187  17  9 


018  12    6 


£      s.  d. 

167     2  5 

362    9  5 

13C  11  11 

118  18  8 


64  12    9 


142    6     8 


992     1  10 
618  12    6 


Showing  a  loss  on  the  10  years*  operations  of  -  j        373    9    4 


(3.)  Another  farmer,  who  farms  extensively  in  East  Lothian  and  Roxburghshire, 
gives  his  results  as  follows  : — "  On  farm  A.  (7,000/.  capital)  the  loss  has  been,  during 
**  J7  years,  all  interest  on  capital  and  2,000/.  written  off,  or  equal  to  45  per  cent,  of 
**  rent.  On  farm  B.  (4,000/.  capital),  loss  of  all  interest  and  cost  of  management,  or 
*'  •  30  per  cent,  of  rental.  On  farm  C.  a  fair  profit  was  got  for  a  23  years  lease. 
"  Whue,  on  whole,  a  little  money  has  been  made  ;  the  result  very  much  arose  from 
"  good  time  1868--76,  and  money  then  made  being  reinvested  on  land,  and  losses  of 
**  iast  10  years  would  have  been  much  greater  but  for  the  large  expenditure  on 
"    improvements." 

(4.)  A  north  coimtry  farmer  states :  "  When  4  per  cent,  is  charged  on  capital, 
'*  there  is  an  average  debit  balance  of  40/.  to  50/.  since  1882.''  This  is  upon  a  farm 
of  190  arable  acres. 

(5.)  Another  farmer  in  Roxburghshire,  who  evidently  does  not  keep  books,  states : 
"  It  would  have  been  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  my  bank  account  if  I  had  been  quit 
'*  of  the  farm  10  years  ago." 

(6.)  Another  farmer,  who  farms  400  acres  in  Roxburghshire,  says :  "  I  have  not 
*'  kept  Tery  accurate  accounts,  but  this  I  know,  that  my  capital  has  been  reduced." 

(7.)  Another  farmer  who  farms  980  acres,  and  whose  rent  in  1882  was  1,240/.,  but 
which  in  1893  was  reduced  to  805/.,  says :  "  The  average  returns  show  about  3  per 
"  cent,  on  the  capital  invested  in  farm  stock." 

I  have  also  been  favoured  with  returns  from  several  landlords  who  farm  their 
own  lands,  and  I  shall  now  give  some  statistics  from  these  statements. 

(1.)  Farm  of  373  acres  in  Berwickshire  the  rent  of  which  is  set  down  at  450/.  : — 


1889 
.  1890 

1891 
I  1892 
I  1893 


Profit. 

Lou. 

• 

£        8. 

326    4 
236  10 
232     7 

d, 

0 
0 
5 

£     *. 

271  16 

67    0 

d. 

4 

8 

795     1 
338  17 

5 
0 

338  17 

0 

450     4 

5 

showing  an  average  profit  for  the  five  years  mentioned  of  91/,  4«.  llrf.,  besides  interest 
on  capital  at  4  per  cent 
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£,       H. 

d. 

859  14 

9 

675  18 

1 

90  2 

0 

441  15 

5 

401  1 

6 

645  10  11 

942  13 

3 

833  14 

8 

1,120  17 

2 

99  15  11 

806  13 

0 

(2.)  Another  proprietor  stat^:  **  Accounts  kept  in  connexion  with  Home  Earm 
*•  are  no  guide  as  to  the  working  of  an  ordinary  farm.  The  average  net  income  for 
"  the  period  from  1882  to  1893,  after  deduction  of  500/.  of  rent,  is  116/.  6«.  lOd." 

(3.)  Another  proprietor  in  Peebles-shire,  who  seemingly  farms  his  whole  astate,  has 
been  good  enough  to  exhibit  his  accounts  to  me.  The  acreage  of  the  estate  is  not 
given,  but  its  extent  may  be  arrived  at  by  an  enumeration  of  the  stock  which  he  seems 
to  carry,  viz.,  63  cattle,  1,162  hill  sheep  (consisting  of  940  black-faced  ewes  and 
gimmers,  and  220  hogs),  403  sheep  in  grass  parks,  and  6  horses.  The  balances 
available  to  meet  rent  and  interest  on  capital  have  been  as  follows : — 

1882-83    .... 

1883-84 

1884-85    .... 

1885-86 

1886-87    .... 

1887-88 

1888-89    .... 

1889-90 

1890-91    .... 

1893-92 

1892-93    .... 

It  will  be  noticed  from  the  above  figures  how  very  seriously  the  returns  fluctuate, 
and  that  in  the  case  of  the  proprietor  whose  accounts  I  have  just  been  noticing, 
he  would,  in  more  than  one  year,  if  he  had  been  an  ordinary  tenant,  have  suffered  a 
loss,  not  only  of  the  entire  rent,  but  also  a  very  large  portion  of  the  interest  upon  his 
capital. 

26.  In  the  course  of  my  inquiries  I  learned  that  in  recent  years  the  capital  of  the  !*<*•  ^f 
farmers  has  been  so  seriously  encroached  upon  that  many  of  them  are  not  now  able  to  2!^?^' 
buy  in  their  lean  stock  for  the  consumption  on  their  farms  of  the  turnips  and  straw. 
I  was  told  that  a  custom  had  sprung  up,  under  which  farmers  arranged  with 
live  stock  salesmen  to  get  through  them  the  requisite  number  of  stock  for  their 
farms,  on  the  footing  that  that  stock  should  not  be  paid  for  in  cash,  but  should 
be  given  to  the  farmer  under  an  agreement  that  he  should  pay  interest  at  the  rate 
of  6^  per  cent,  upon  the  price  of  the  cattle,  and  that  in  the  event  of  the  tenant's 
bankruptcy,  the  cattle  should  be  held  to  be  the  property  of  the  auctioneer,  sub-  Arrange- 
ject  only  to  payment  of  an  agreed-on  rate  per  week  as  the  cost  of  feeding.  This  ™®^!*  ^^ 
agreement,  I  was  told,  further  provided  that  the  farmer  should  not  be  free  to  dispose  ^^^  <>^®^"' 
of  the  fat  stock  Id  whatever  market  he  thought  best,  but  should  be  bound  to  bring 
them  back  to  the  auctioneer's  sale  ring,  and  have  them  sold  through  him.  This 
system,  while  it  may  no  doubt  give  a  temporary  relief  to  the  farmer  who  has  not 
capital  to  enable  him  to  buy  in  his  store  stock,  has  been  adversely  criticised  on  two 
grounds,  viz.,  first,  that  it  gives  a  false  credit  to  the  farmer,  and  creates  an  hypothe- 
cated right  over  the  stock  in  favour  of  the  auctioneer,  and,  second,  that  it  undoubtedly 
handicaps  the  farmer  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  animals  when  fit  for  the  buteher.  I 
mention  these  matters  as  having  been  brought  under  my  notice,  but,  no  doubt  the 
plan  referred  to,  while  it  may  have  drawbacks,  has  also  advantages,  and  no  suggestion 
was  made  to  me  as  to  any  alteration  that  could  be  proposed.  Indeed,  the  parties  who 
chiefly  called  my  attention  to  the  matter  were  inclined  to  complain  that  buyers  of  the 
class  which  I  have  menticmed  competed  unduly  against  them  in  the  store  market, 
and  they  also  hinted  that  in  the  fat  market  preferences  were  sometimes  given  by  the 
salesmen,  they  having  a  direct  interest  that  the  stock  should  be  favourably  disposed 
of,  in  order  that  they  might  secure  the  safe  return  of  the  money  which  they  had 
advanced.  This  system,  however,  goes  to  enforce  what  was  over  and  over  again 
expressed  to  me,  viz.,  that  serious  inroads  have  been  made  upon  the  capital  of  the 
farmers,  and  that  they  are  now  struggling  to  carry  on  their  calling  under  very  adverse 
circumstances,  and  with  greatly  reduced  means.  Since  I  commenced  the  preparation 
of  this  report,  my  attention  has  been  called  to  a  case  decided  in  the  Sheriff  Court  at 
Stonehaven,  which  illustrates  the  dangers  to  the  public  that  attend  the  procuring  of 
stock  through  auctioneers  in  the  manner  I  have  just  mentioned.  The  facts,  briefly 
stated,  are  these : — A  grazier  and  cattle  dealer  obtained  through  an  auction  company 
certain  stock,  which  he  did  not  pay  for  at  the  time,  and  placed  them  in  a  park  rent^ 
by  him.  Some  short  time  thereafter  he  sold  these  cattle  to  a  farmer,  gave  him  delivery 
of  them,  and  received  in  return  the  price  agreed  upon,  which  was  admittedly  the  fuU 
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market  value  of  tiie  aiiimals.  The  farmer  took  home  these  catUe,  had  them  in  his 
possession  for  four  months,  and  never  during  all  that  time  had  any  reason  to  suspect 
that  the  party  from  whom  he  purchased  them  had  not  been  the  rightful  owner  of 
th^m.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  however,  the  auction  company  made  inquiries  aboiit 
the  stock,  and  discovering  that  they  had  been  sold  by  the  grazier,  the  company 
brought  an  action  against  the  farmer,  who  purchased*  them  in  good  faith  from  the 
grazier,  for  payment  uot  of  the  original  price,  but  of  the  sum  for  which  the  animals 
were  bought  by  the  farmer.  The  agreement  with  the  auction  company  was  produced 
in  court,  and,  proceeding  on  its  terms,  the  sheriff  felt  himself  bound  to  decern  against 
the  former  for  payment  of  the  price  to  the  auction  company,  notwithstanding  t^t  he 
had  already  paid  it  to  the  grazier.  The  result  of  this  decision  shows  that  the  property 
in  live  stock  may  be  controlled  by  a  latent  agreement,  and  that  a  buyer  is  not  safe  to 
rely  upon  possession  and  apparent  ownership  on  the  part  of  a  seller.  It  is  felt  that 
some  remedy  ought  to  be  found  for  this  state  of  matters,  as  confidence  will  be  entirely 
destroyed  if  buyers  have  to  transact  their  business  under  a  constant  dread  that  they 
may  be  called  upon  to  pay  the  price  a  second  time  to  someone  who  may  claim  the 
ownership  under  an  undisclosed  agreement.  I  give,  in  Appendix  B.  III.,  a  copy  of 
the  agreement  produced  in  the  case  in  question. 


Bad  BeaaoiiB, 
low  prices, 
and  foreign 
competition. 


III. — Causes  op  Depression. 

Causes  of  27.  In  all  the  districts  visited  by  me  there  is  little  variation  as  to  the  causes  assigned 

depression,  for  the  present  depression.  The  almost  universal  answer  is  **  Bad  seasons,  low 
prices  of  produce  caused  by  foreign  competition,  and  general  depression  in  trade." 
fiiere  is  no  doubt  that  the  weather  is  a  most  important  foctor  to  be  taken  into  account 
in  considering  the  results  of  fanning  operations,  as  a  bad  season  may  very  soon  turn 
what  would  otherwise  be  a  favourable  balance  into  a  minus  quantity.  But  the 
weather  is  one  of  those  imcertainties  which  always  will  attend  the  calling  of  the 
fanner,  and  is  a  factor  which,  though  it  may  form  the  subject  of  almost  universal 
grumbling,  cannot  be  varied  or  altered  by  human  agency.  I  should  also  state  that  a 
few  gentiemen  argued  strongly  in  favour  of  the  view  that  much  of  the  pr^ent 
depression  was  directly  due  to  troubles  arising  out  of  our  currency  system.  The 
evidence  put  before  me  showed  conclusively  that  during  the  past  decade  there  has 
b6en  a  continual  and  steady  shrinkage  in  the  values  of  nearly  everything  produced  on 
the  farm.  This  shrinkage  the  witnesses  ascribed  chiejdy  to  the  large  and  ever-increasing 
importations  of  all  kinds  of  agricultural  produce,  brought  into  this  country  at  low 
rates  of  transit.  Many  shrewd  and  experienced  men  also  stated  their  belief  that 
the  money  which  has  been  sent  from  this  country  to  America  and  the  colonies,  to  be 
there  invested  in  agricultural  pursuits,  has  so  materially  aided  the  farming  industry  in 
theee  countries  that  farmers  there  have  been  enabled  to  raise  theu*  produce  and  send  it 
to  this  country  at  a  much  cheaper  cost  of  production,  and  in  much  larger  quantities, 
than  what  was  the  case  10  or  20  years  ago.  I  met  with  some,  but  not  very  many, 
who  held  that  on  account  of  the  steady  and  rapid  increase  of  population  in  America 
and  the  colonic,  the  surplus  stock  of  food  products  available  for  export  from  these 
countries  would,  ere  long,  be  appreciably  diminished.  The  great  majority,  however, 
leaded  to  the  opinion  that  we  are  not  likely  in  the  near  future  to  meet  with  such 
diminished  supplies  as  would  liave  any  marked  effect  on  prices.  Certainly  some  of 
those  who  were  disposed  to  take  the  more  hopeful  view,  expressed  the  opinion  that 
foreign  producers  were  sending  their  goods  to  the  British  market,  at  the  present  time, 
at  such  a  loss  to  themselves,  that  they  could  not  much  longer  continue  to  s(ill  their 
produce  at  present  prices.  As  showing  the  fall  in  the  prices  of  live  stock  during  the 
past  10  years,  I  may  set  forth  some  particulars  furnished  to  me  by  farmers. 


Prices  of 
stock. 


Store  stock. 


(1.)  Store  Stock. 


1B8S. 


Sheep 
Cattle 


£     8.    d. 
2     0    0 

16    0    0 


1892. 


£     «.     d. 
1   10    0 

13     0    0 
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(2.)  Fat  stock. 

i.  ^ 

1882. 

.    1892. 

Sheep    - 
Cattle 

- 

£    *.    d. 
3  10    0 

25    0    0 

£   s.     d. 
2  10    0 

18    0    0 

' 

Fat  stock. 


The  difference  in  price  upon  a  large  holding  represents  a  very  serious  shrinkage  in 
the  revenue  of  the  farm. 

A  regards  grain,  I  may  here  give,  as  an  example,  an  abstract  of  the  fiars  prices  for  Prices  of 


Linlithgowshire  since  the  year  1854. 
barley,  and  oats  was  21.  4«.  per  quarter. 


In  1854  the  joint 


average 

price 

of  wheat, 

gndn 

£ 

s. 

d. 

-    1 

7 

9 

-    1 

7 

8 

-    1 

7 

2 

-    1 

4 

7 

In  1863  this  average  was 

„  1874.        „        „  - 

„  1881        w        jj 

„  1893        >>        « 

The  averages  from  1863  to  1881  were  pretty  even,  but  in  1893^  it  will  be  noticed, 
they  had  shrunk  by  about  Ss.  per  quarter,  which  means  a  very  heavy  drop  in  the 
value  of  the  produce  of  an  ordinary  sized  farm  of  300  or  400  acres. 

28.  Outside  altogether  of  the  diminution  in  the  revenue  of  the  farm,  arising  from  Increase  on 
the  causes  which  I  have  mentioned,  it  has  been  represented  to  me  that  the  working  working 
expenses  have  been  gradually  increasing,  so  that  the  cost  of  production  has  been  ®^^P®*^^®^ 
increasing  while  the  price  of  the  produce  has  been  steadily  falling.  Most  of  those 
who  furnished  me  with  information  put  the  increase  on  the  labour  bill  at  from  16  to 
20  per  cent.  At  the  same  time  it  is  proper  for  me  to  mention  that  in  some  districts 
I  was  told  that  the  wage  bill  had  practically  remained  stationary,  and  that  any 
increase  in  the  amount  of  the  wage  to  the  individual  was,  to  a  large  extent,  balanced 
by  the  introduction  of  labour-saving  machinery.  I  met  with  no  one  who  grudged 
in  any  way  the  increased  wages  of  the  farm  labourer,  and  no  one  seemed  to  have  any 
expectation  that  in  the  near  future,  at  any  rate,  there  would  be  any  reduction  in  tlw 
wage  bill.  Tradesmen's  accounts  have  also  increased  very  considerably  during  the 
past  10  years,  and  aU  these  added  together  have  gone  to  considerably  swell  the  cost  of 
production.  Some  farmers  seem  to  hold  the  view  that  nowadays  farm  servants  do 
much  less  work  than  they  used  to  do,  but  this  view  was  not  generally  expressed,  and 
on  aU  hands  the  relations  between  master  and  servant  seemed  to  be  very  harmonious* 


IV. — Pkiobs  of  Mantjbes  and  Feeding  Stuffs. 

29.  While  there  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  about  the  fact  that  a  very  heavy  foil  Prices  of 
has  taken  place  in  the  price  of  farm  produce,  it  is  but  right  and  proper  to  point  out,  manures 
as  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  furnished  me  with  information  did,  that  the  price  whidh  *^^®^^^ 
the  farmer  has  to  pay  for  manures  and  feeding  cakes  has  fallen  in  equal  proportion.  ^     ** 
Eor  instance,  nitrate  of  soda,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  largely  used 
fertilisers,  was  in  the  early  '*  Seventies  **  regularly  sold  at  from  13/.  to  16/.  per  ton, 
whereas  now  it  can  be  bought  at  from  8/.  to  91.  in  the  same  way.      Sulphate  of 
ammonia,  another  most  important  nitrogenous  manure,  generally  i-anged  up  to  20/. 
and  frequently  over  it,  while  now  it  can  be  bought  at  from  91.  to  11/.  per  ton. 

Bone  manures,  which  formerly  cost  8/.  per  ton,  can  now  be  had  at  an  av^^age  of 
6/.  per  ton,  and  mineral  phosphates,  as  well  as  potassio  manures,  have  all  sustained  a 
similar  fall  in  prices.  Precisely  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  linseed  and  cotton 
cake  and  other  concentrated  feeding  stuffs.  Taking  linseed  cake,  for  instance,  the 
best  brands  used  to  command  a  price  of  from  12/.  to  11/.  a  ton.  Now,  they  can  be 
readily  bought  at  from  7/.  to  7/.  10«.,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  practically  all 
feeding  stuffs  which  the  farmer  or  stock  owner  has  to  buy. 

In  addition  to  the  fall  in  the  prices  of  these  fertilisers  and  feeding  stuffs  it  has 
been  represented  to  nie  that,  on  account  of  the  greater  knowledge  now  possessed  by 
farmers  in  regard  to  the  composition  and  use  of  these  products,  and  in  consequence 
also  of  the  greater  facilities  provided  in  recent  years  for  having  these  stuffs  analysed 
for  farmers  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  the  farmers  are  now  getting  much  better  value  out 
of  the  money  invested  in  these  products  thp^n  they  did  in  former  times. 
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Analytical  30.  Of  recent  years  local  analytical  associations,  as  they  were  called,  did  an  immense 

associations,  amount  of  good  in  this  way  through  the  ussistance  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society,  and  the  result  was  that  the  vendors  of  spurious  manures  were  practically 
driven  out  of  the  market  in  any  district  where  these  analytical  associations  were  in 
operation.  The  leading  agricultural  societies  also,  such  as  the  Highland  and  Agri- 
cultural Society,  gave  their  memhers  the  privilege  of  having  their  manures  and  feeding 
stuffs  analysed  at  a  specially  cheap  rate. 

Under  the  Fertilisers  and  Feeding  Stuffs  Act  it  has  devolved  on  the  coimty 
councils  to  provide  farmers  with  due  facilities  for  obtaining  cheap  analyses  of  feeding 
stuffs  and  manures,  so  that  the  work  of  protecting  farmers  against  fraud  may  be 
continued.  In  any  case  those  who  dealt  with  this  subject,  in  the  representations  thev 
made  to  me,  expressed  themselves  as  being  clearly  convinced  that  farmers  were  now 
getting  much  better  value  for  their  money  in  cakes  and  manures  than  they  ever  did 
many  years  ago. 

The  importance,  therefore,  of  this  heavy  fall  in  the  price  of  manures  and  feeding 
stuffs,  and  of  this  improvement  in  the  quality  of  these  products,  may  be  judged  from 
tlie  fact  that  every  good  arable  farmer  annuallj  spends  a  sum  at  least  equal  to  his  rent 
upon  them,  while  many  spend  a  sum  equal  to  a  rent  on  manures  alone,  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  what  they  lay  out  on  concentrated  feeding  stuffs.  Those  farming  in  the 
vicinity  of  towns  admitted  that  the  price  of  city,  daiiy,  and  stable  manure  have  fallen 
quite  in  the  same  ratio  as  artificial  manures.  This,  therefore,  is  a  very  important 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  production,  and  as  such  it  has  undoubtedly  gone  a  considerable 
way  towards  balancing  the  heavy  fall  in  the  price  of  farm  produce. 

It  has,  however,  to  be  noted  that  the  gross  value  of  the  produce  of  the  farm 
requires  to  be  at  least  equal  to  four  times  the  rent,  seeing  that  not  only  rent  but  the 
cost  of  labour,  cost  of  manures  and  feeding  stuffs,  taxation  and  tradesmen's  accounts, 
in  addition  to  farmer's  profits,  have  to  come  out  of  it.  On  the  assumption,  therefore, 
that  a  farmer  spends  only  a  sum  equal  to  his  rent  on  manures  and  feeding  stuffs  the 
fall  in  the  prices  of  these  products  would  balance  to  the  extent  of  one-fourth  the  fall 
in  the  price  of  farm  produce,  leaving  the  remaining  three-fourths  of  the  fall  in  the 
price  of  farm  produce  unaccounted  for. 

On  pm'ely  grazing  farms  the  tenants  do  not  usually  spend  much  money  on 
manures,  but  they  mostly  all  spend  a  considerable  sum  on  the  purchase  of  feeding 
stuffs,  so  that  in  their  case  also  the  fall  in  the  price  of  these  stuffs  has  gone  some  way 
towards  balancing  the  fall  in  the  prices  of  the  produce  of  their  farms. 

V. — Rent. 

Rent.  31.  There  can  be  no  question  that  during  the  past  ten  years  the  rents  have  decreased 

very  seriously  so  that  the  landlords  along  with  their  tenants  have  been  sharers  in  the 
general  depression.  In  so  wide  an  area  the  shrinkage  in  the  rental  has  by  no  means 
been  equal,  but  all  over  the  diminution  cannot  be  fairly  stated  at  less  than  26  to  30  per 
cent.  As  bearing  out  this  I  may  state  a  few  figures  which  have  been  furnished  to  me. 
On  a  Berwickshire  farm  of  440  acres,  the  rental  in  1884  was  800/.  and  in  1894  600/. 
On  an  East  Lothian  farm  of  426  acres  the  rent  in  1882  was  1,052Z.  and  in  1893  750i. 
On  another  East  Lothian  farm  of  over  600  acres  the  rent  in  1882  was  2,000Z.  and  in 
1893  1,700/.  On  a  Roxburghshire  farm  of  541  acres  the  rent  in  1877  was  1,865/.  and 
is  now  1,000/.,  and  the  tenant  says  **  The  farm  left  double  the  profit  in  1877  at  1,865/. 
"  that  it  docs  now  at  1,000/."  Another  tenant  holding  a  pastoral  farm  of  6,000  acres, 
the  rental  of  which  in  1882  was  1,540/.,  pays  now  1,326/.  On  another  farm  in  the 
same  district  of  3,800  acres  the  rental  in  1882  was  935/.,  and  is  now  660/.  These  are 
only  a  few  of  many  similar  cases  that  have  been  placed  before  me  and,  as  I  have  already 
said,  the  fair  average  shrinkage  may  be  taken  at  not  less  than  25  to  30  per  cent. 
Notwithstanding  this  drop  in  the  rental  many  farmers  stated  that  the  rents  were  not 
yet  sufficiently  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  farm  produce.  In 
their  opinion  rents  are  still  too  high,  and  they  consider  that  the  proper  adjustment  of 
the  rent  lies  at  the  root  of  the  present  agricultural  question. 

I  have  already  referred,  however,  to  the  keen  competition  for  farms,  and  while  we 
find  the  tenants  meeting  and  grumbling  over  the  rents  paid  by  them,  we  have  also  to 
confront  the  fact  that  there  is  no  lack  of  men  who  are  willing  to  offer  the  same,  and 
indeed  in  some  cases  more,  rent  than  what  is  paid  by  the  sitting  tenant.  The  rent  is 
no  doubt  the  most  important  factor  in  determining  whether  any  tenant  can  hold  his 
farm  profitably  or  not,  and  this  is  a  matter  which  the  tenant  has  entirely  in  his  own 
hands. 
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The  popular  opinion  expressed  to  me  was  that  if  the  letting  of  land  was  to  be 
conducted  on  true  business  principles,  the  results  would  be  regulated  by  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand,  and  that  legislative  intervention  for  the  fixing  of  fair  rents  was 
not  wanted  by  either  landlord  or  tenant. 

VI. — Produce  Rents, 

32.  A  comparatively  small  number  of  the  gentlemen  who  gave  evidence  before  me  in  Produce 
public  referred  to  produce  rents.    In  the  schedules,  however,  returned  to  me,  a  '^'*^- 
considerable  number  suggested  produce  rents  as  one  of  the  remedies  which  they  would 
approve  of.    The  fact  of  the  rent  being  on  a  sliding  scale  causes  the  landlord  to  share 

with  the  tenant  the  loss  arising  from  a  fall  in  prices,  while  it  is  perfectly  fair  to  the 
landlord  seeing  that  he  also  shares  with  the  tenant  in  any  rise  of  prices  that  may 
occur. 

At  one  of  my  meetings,  which  was  presided  over  by  a  well-known  East  Lothian 
proprietor,  that  gentleman  stated  that  he  had  all  along  been  and  still  was  in  favour  of 
produce  rents,  and  that  the  rents  on  his  estates  were  formerly  regulated  by  the  price 
of  produce ;  but,  in  the  good  times,  when  prices  were  steadily  rising,  the  tenants,  as 
their  leases  fell  out,  insisted  on  having  a  fixed  money  rent  in  preference  to  a  produce 
rent.  Several  other  gentlemen,  however,  pointed  out  in  their  written  replies  to  my 
questions  that  there  were  some  rather  strong  objections  to  be  urged  against  the 
system.  They  argued  that  the  year's  prices  for  grain  were  not  always  adjusted  on  a 
basis  that  was  satisfactory  to  tenants,  as  the  jurors  at  the  fiar's  courts  took  no  account 
of  damaged  grain,  whereas  farmers  very  often  have  a  good  deal  of  damaged  grain  to 
dispose  of  at  whatever  it  will  fetch.  These  gentlemen  also  pointed  out  that  the  grain 
was  bat  one  part  of  the  farm's  produce,  and  that  not  by  any  means  the  most  important 
part  now-a-days — the  hay  and  potato  crops  being  to  many  farmers  quite  as  important 
as  the  grain  crop.  With  the  majority  of  arable  farmers,  too,  the  cattle  and  sheep  bred 
or  fed  are  of  much  greater  importance  and  value  than  the  grain  crop,  and  the  difficulty 
of  arranging  a  satisfactory  scale  in  regard  to  the  price  of  stock  is  accentuated  by  the 
fact  that  the  stock  feeder's  profits  are  to  a  large  extent  regulated  by  the  price  of  store 
stock  at  the  time  he  has  to  purchase. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  replies  sent  in  to  my  inquiries  indicated  a  growing 
feeling  in  favour  of  the  rent  being  on  a  sliding  scale,  adjusted  according  to  the  price  of 
farm  produce. 

VII. — Remedies  suggested. 

33.  Several  witnesses  who  appeared  before  me  complained  strongly  of  the  fact  that  all  lmp(H*t  duty, 
foreign  goods  entering  into  direct  competition  with  home  produce  were  admitted  into 

this  country  free  of  duty.  They  thought  that  a  moderate  import  duty  should  be 
imposed  upon  all  foreign  produce.  The  number  who  advocated  this  view,  however, 
was  not  great,  and  even  those  who  did  venture  to  express  it  added  that  while  it  was 
their  opinion  they  had  not  the  slightest  expectation  that  anything  like  protection 
would  ever  be  adopted  in  this  country. 

34.  Very  closely  connected  with  foreign  competition  is  the  subject  of  reciprocity.  Keciprocity 
Strong  complaints  were   made  to  me  that  while  we  in  this  country  admitted  the  or  fcir  trade, 
foreigner's  produce  free  of  charge  of  any  kind,  the  British  farmer  does  not  stand  upon 

an  equal  footing  with  regard  to  the  articles  exported  by  him.  It  was  represented  to 
me  that  potatoes  could  often  be  profitably  exported  to  America  were  it  not  for  the 
heavy  tariff  imposed  on  this  product  at  the  American  ports.  This  is  felt  to  be  a  great 
hardship,  and  although  the  American  import  duty  has  lately  been  considerably  reduced 
it  is  still  felt  to  be  a  burden  pressing  unduly  upon  the  Scottish  farmer.  A  very  strong 
view  was  expressed  that  all  reasonable  measures  ought  to  be  adopted  for  the  entire 
removal  of  the  foreign  import  tariff. 

35.  At  all  my  meetings  this  ntiatter  was  brought  very  prominently  before  me,  and  Labelling  of 
more  especially  in  the  northern  counties,  which  are  famous  for  the  high  class  of  stock  ^<>reiga  meat, 
reared  and  fed  there  for  the  London  market.    The  feeders  consider  it  a  very  great  hard- 
ship that  foreign  meat  should  be  sold  in  the  London  market  as  "  Best  Scotch''      This 

they  consider  is  a  fraud  for  the  suppression  of  which  effective  measures  should  be  taken. 
The  remedy  almost  universally  suggested  to  me  was  that  a  retailer  of  foreign  meat 
should  be  obliged  to  take  out  a  license  to  enable  him  to  sell  it,  and  that  there  ought  to 
be  prominently  exposed  in  his  shop  a  notice  to  the  effect  that  foreign  meat  was  sold 
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by  him.  The  idea  put  forward  by  some  that  foreign  meat  should  be  lab^ed  as  such 
was  not  at  all  favoured  by  north  country  stockmen.  Their  view  was  that  if  the 
retailer  who  trafficked  in  foreign  meat  was  required  to  make  that  fact  conspicuously 
known,  the  purchaser  who  wanted  home-grown  meat  would  in  that  way  be  effectually 
put  on  his  guard  against  fraud. 

36.  At  most  of  my  meetings  complaints  were  made  as  to  the  great  inequality  in 
railway  rates,  and  particularly  as  to  the  preference  given  by  rsulway  companies  in 
the  conveyance  of  foreign  produce  from  the  port  of  landing  to  its  destination.  This 
foreign  produce,  it  was  pointed  out  to  me,  is  carried  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  the 
home-grown  article,  and  I  was  urged  to  represent  that  railway  companies  ought  to 
be  prohibited  from  giving  these  preferential  rates  for  foreign  produce.  Another 
complaint  was  that  railway  companies  charge  very  unequal  rates,  and  not  always 
based  upon  mileage.  For  example,  it  was  pointed  out  that  dead  meat  could  be  sent 
from  Aberdeen  to  London  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  from  Ghilashiels,  which  is  much 
nearer  the  metropob's.  This  inequality  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  from  Aberdeen 
there  is  an  alternative  route  by  sea,  but  it  was  urged  that  if  the  railway  company 
carried  the  goods  they  should  be  bound  to  do  so  on  the  principle  of  a  mileage  charge, 
and  the  farmers  and  dealers  in  the  Gtelashiels  district  thought  it  imf air  that  they 
should  be  placed  under  the  burden  of  higher  railway  rates  than  their  brethren  at 
Aberdeen. 

Serious  complaints  were  also  made  against  the  charges  of  railway  companies  for 
conveying  quantities  under  2  tons,  more  especially  if  for  short  distances.  These 
charges  were  thought  to  be  unduly  high,  and  it  was  considered  that  they  handicapped 
the  farmers  heavily.  A  great  many  of  the  consignments  from  and  to  farms  are  small 
in  bulk,  and  many  of  them  are  for  short  distances,  and  farmers  combined  in  repre- 
senting that  Parliament  ought  to  intervene  for  their  protection  and  oblige  railway 
companies,  who  enjoy  a  monopoly  as  public  carriers,  to  charge  rates  on  a  more 
reasonable  and  equitable  basis. 

37.  In  the  course  of  my  inquiries  in  Lauderdale  a  strong  representation  was  made  to 
me  that  light  railways  ought  to  be  introduced  in  the  district.  A  considerable  portion 
of  this  district  is  not  at  present  served  by  any  railway,  and  agriculturists  are  placed 
at  a  great  disadvantage  in  the  conveyance  of  all  goods  to  and  from  their  farms. 
I  was  asked  to  point  out  that  it  would  be  a  boon  to  the  country,  and  more  especially 
to  those  interested  in  agriculture,  if  light  railways  could  be  introduced  and  if  the 
Government  would  advance  a  considerable  portion  of  the  money  for  their  construction 
at  a  moderate  rate  of  interest,  repayable  by  instalments  extending  over  a  period  of 
50  years. 


VIII.— Taxation. 

88.  Throughout  the  districts  visited  by  me  there  exists  marked  dissatisfaction  in 
regard  to  the  amount  of  taxation  with  which  land  is  burdened.  There  was  a  general 
agreement  to  the  effect  that  land  carries  far  more  than  its  due  proportion  of  the  taxes 
of  the  country,  and  it  was  represented  to  me  that  the  incidence  of  local  taxation 
should  be  readjusted  on  a  more  equitable  basis. 
P#or  rates.  The  chief  complaints  were  directed  against  the  poor  rates  as  at  present  levied. 
These  rates,  it  was  stated  to  me,  were,  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  those 
coimected  with  land,  levied  upon  a  wrong  principle.  It  was  urged  at  many  of  my 
meetings  that  there  was  no  industry  which  of  itself  created  fewer  paupers  than 
agriculture,  while  it  was  made  to  bear  practically  the  burden  not  only  of  its  own 
poor  but  also  of  the  paupers  of  all  professions,  trades,  and  businesses.  There  was 
no  grumbling  against  the  principle  of  a  poor  rate,  but  it  was  strongly  urged  that  in 
the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  conditions  of  the  country  smce  the  poor 
rate  was  first  imposed  by  statute,  the  mode  of  assessing  it  should  now  be  looked  into 
and  adjusted  to  the  present  state  of  things.  The  assessment  is  made  a  first  charge 
upon  rental,  and  this,  it  is  thought,  bears  unfairly  on  all  those  connected  with  laod. 
The  burden  of  providing  for  the  nation's  poor,  it  was  agreed,  was  a  national 
responsibility  wliich  ought  not  to  fall  upon  any  particular  industry,  but  should  be 
met  and  discharged  out  of  the  country's  cumulative  wealth.  In  other  words,  it  was 
pressed  upon  me  that  the  principle  of  assessing  the  poor  rate  upon  means  and 
substance  should  be  adopted  instead  of  the  present  plan  of  levying  on  rental. 

In  connexion  with  the  levying  of  the  poor  rate  I  have  received  an  important 
communication   from  Mr.  Shields,    Dolphingstone,  Tranent,    and    I   think   it  only 
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proper  to  lay  it  before  the  Commission,  as  showing  some  of  the  anomalies  that  exist 
m  the  present  mode  of  levying  the  poor  rate.  I  therefore  hare  included  it  in 
Appendix  B.  IV. 

39.  Most  of  the  farmers  who  appeared  before  me  also  grumbled  very  seriously  against  Income 
the  principle  upon  which  the  income  tax  is  at  present  assessed,  and  also  against  the  **f  ^^ 
charging  of  the  farmers'  houses  with  inhabited  house  duty,    A  number  also  complained  h^nge^duty 
that  in  certain  districts  the  income  tax  payable  under  Schedule  A.  was  in  the  first 
instance  charged  against  the  tenant.     Payment  of  this  tax  was  made  by  the  tenant  on 

1st  January,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  was  not  repaid  to  him  by  the  lordlord  till 
the  following  Lammas  (2nd  August).  The  tenant  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  be  out 
of  the  money  for  six  or  seven  months,  and  they  represented  that  this  system  of 
collection  should  be  changed,  and  the  tax  charged  toectly  against  the  proprietor, 
who  should  himself  meet  it  in  January.  Many  farmers,  on  being  reminded  that  if 
their  incomes  were  not  such  as  to  make  them  liable  for  income  tax  a  simple 
means  was  provided  of  obtaining  relief,  replied  to  me  that  they  were  quite  aware 
of  this,  but  that  the  trouble  involved  in  obtaining  exemption  or  abatement  was  so 
serious  that  in  a  great  many  cases  they  were  rather  prepared  to  pay  the  tax  than 
to  undertake  the  bother  of  going  through  the  forms  which  they  would  have  to  face 
in  making  an  appeal.  In  nearly  all  cases  the  farmers  explained  that  for  many  yearw 
past  their  incomes  had  not  been  nearly  equal  to  one-third  of  their  rentals,  and  they 
thought  it  a  peculiar  hardship  that  their  incomes  should  be  supposed  to  be  in  any 
way  measured  by  the  amount  of  their  rents.  They  stated  that  in  no  other  trade 
or  calling  was  the  amount  of  a  person's  income  supposed  to  be  fixed  by  the  sums 
paid  out  for  raw  material  or  for  the  occupying  of  any  house  or  premises,  and  it  did 
not  seem  to  them  that  there  was  any  good  reason  why  the  business  of  a  farmer  should 
be  taken  out  of  the  ordinary  rule.  It  was,  therefore,  put  before  me  that  the  income 
of  a  farmer  should  be  fixed  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  that  of  any  merchant, 
viz.,  that  in  each  year  he  should  be  asked  to  fill  up  a  return  of  his  income  instead 
of  being,  as  at  present,  pounced  upon  by  the  assessor  and  charged  at  the  rate  of 
one-third  of  the  rental  whether  there  had  been  any  income  or  not.  The  charging 
upon  this  principle,  it  is  felt,  lays  upon  the  farmer  the  burden  of  proving  that  his 
income  has  not  been  equal  to  one-third  of  his  rent,  and  the  whole  process,  therefore, 
starts  with  the  presumption  against  the  farmer.  The  feeling  is  that  this  is  not  right, 
and  that  it  should  rest  upon  the  assessor,  if  dissatisfied  with  the  farmer's  return,  to 
caU  upon  him  in  the  same  way  as  he  would  call  upon  a  merchant  or  professional 
man,  to  produce  evidence  showing  the  precise  amount  of  his  income. 

40.  Some  of  the  tenants  who  appeared  before  me,  more  especially  in  the  northern  Sehool  rate, 
district,  who  were  called  upon  during  the  currency  of  their  leases  to  pay  school  rates, 
complained  very  strongly  that  they  should  have  an  entirely  new  tax  laid  upon  them 

during  their  leases.  Prior  to  the  Education  Act  of  1872  the  whole  money  raised  for 
educational  purposes  in  the  parish  was  contributed  bv  the  landlord,  but  on  the 
passing  of  that  Act  he  was  relieved  of  that  burden  and  the  school  rate,  an  altogether 
new  tax,  was  levied.  Many  farmers  think  that  more  than  one-half  of  this  tax  should 
have  been  imposed  upon  the  proprietor,  as  the  practical  result  of  the  Act  was  to 
relieve  the  proprietor  of  a  previous  tax  and  to  transfer  one-half  of  it  to  the  tenant. 
On  this  matter  as  well  as  upon  poor  rates  there  seemed  to  be  a  pretty  considerable 
volume  of  opinion  that  the  whole  system  of  rating  should  be  reconsidered,  and  altered 
so  as  to  be  more  in  accordance  with  modem  ideas  and  requirements. 

41.  At  several  of  my  meetings  in  the  southern  counties  as  well  as  in  the  northern  B«^  ^^^ 
districts,  complaints  were  numerous  as  to  the  amount  of  the  road  rates.    These  were 
thought  to  be  excessive,  and  there  was  also  a  strong  representation  made  to  me  in 
Nairnshire  that  the  people  who  used  the  roads  most  paid  nothing  at  all  for  their 
maintenance.    In  particular,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  owners  of  traction  engines, 

in  carting  away  timber,  &c.  used  the  roads  a  great  deal,  doing  them  much  damage, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  contributed  nothing  at  all  towards  their  upkeep.  This 
was  felt  to  be  a  grievance  which  ought  to  be  remedied,  and  I  was  specially  asked  to 
bring  it  under  the  notice  of  the  Commission.  In  Haddingtonshire,  also,  complaints 
were  made  as  to  the  state  of  the  roads,  and  as  to  their  being  used  chiefly  by  people 
who  did  not  pay  anything  towards  their  proper  maintenance.  The  general  idea 
seemed  to  be  that  some  sort  of  wheel  tax  ought  to  be  imposed  which  would  oblige 
all  parties  using  the  roads,  whether  they  were  at  present  liable  for  assessment  or  not, 
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to  contribute  towards  the  cost  of  their  upkeep.  Indeed,throughout  the  whole  of  my 
inqTiiries,  there  seemed  to  be  a  strong  feeling  in  all  quarters  that  it  was  unfair  for 
those  renting  or  owning  heritages  in  the  country  to  be  obliged  to  pay  the  whole  cost 
of  the  upkeep  of  the  roads,  while  merchants'  vans  and  other  vehicles  from  the 
adjoining  towns  used  the  roads  not  only  as  much  as,  but  far  more  than,  country 
vehicles.  There  did  not  seem  to  be  any  desire  to  go  back  to  the  old  system  of  tolls, 
but  certainly  there  is  a  strong  feeling  that  some  principle  should  be  adopted  whereby 
parties  using  the  roads  for  traffic  should  in  some  way  be  made  to  contribute  towards 
the  cost  of  keeping  them  in  repair. 

IX.— Malt  Tax. 

Malt  tax.  42.  At  all  my  meetings  in  the  districts  adapted  for  the  growing  of  the  better  clarss 

of  barley,  there  was  an  all  but  unanimous  expression  of  opinion  that  a  serious  injury 
had  been  done  to  farmers  by  the  repeal  of  the  Malt  Tax  and  the  imposition  of  a  tax 
on  beer.  Since  the  Malt  Tax  was  repealed  and  a  beer  duty  imposed,  there  has  been 
a  gradual  fall  in  the  price  of  the  higher  qualities  of  barley  and  a  consequent  shrinkage 
in  the  revenue  of  grain-growing  farms.  Previous  to  the  repeal  of  the  Malt  Tax,  the 
brewers  had  a  direct  interest  in  buying  the  best  samples  of  barley  in  order  to  get 
the  greatest  amount  of  extract  from  the  smallest  quantity  of  grain,  and  so  be  able  to 
produce  the  greatest  quantity  of  beer  at  the  lowest  rate  of  duty.  The  main  object  of 
the  brewer  then  was  to  minimise  the  bulk  of  the  malt,  the  malt  tax  being  levied  by 
measure  upon  the  malt.  Since  the  malt  tax  was  repealed,  however,  there  is  not  the 
same  interest  to  keep  down  the  quantity  of  malted  material,  as  the  duty  is  not  now 
assessed  upon  the  bulk  of  the  malt.  It  is  well  known  that  at  the  present  time  large 
quantities  of  cheap  foreign  barley  have  been  used  for  brewing,  and  as  this  class  of 
barley  has  in  a  way  served  the  purposes  of  brewers,  they  have  neglected  the  finer 
home-grown  barley,  the  price  of  which  has  in  consequence  been  pressed  down  by  the 
influx  of  the  inferior  foreign  article.  A  very  general  opinion  was  expressed  to  me 
that  the  price  of  home-grown  barley  of  the  best  class  has  been  forced  down  at  least 
6*.  a  quarter  through  the  repeal  of  the  Malt  Tax.  This  reduction  on  a  farm  of  400 
acres  which,  worked  according  to  the  ordinary  rotation,  may  be  fairly  estimated  to 
produce  300  to  400  quarters  of  barley,  represents  a  very  serious  loss,  and  the  farmers 
feel  that  this  loss  has  not  been  laid  upon  them  to  the  benefit  of  the  consumer.  It 
was  also  generally  admitted  that,  since  the  Malt  Tax  was  repealed,  brewers  have  had 
recourse  not  only  to  foreign-grown  barley,  but  they  also  extract  malt  from  maize, 
rice,  molasses,  &c,  and  all  this  has  undoubtedly  the  result  of  running  the  price  of 
the  best  home-grown  barley  down  to  the  value  of  the  inferior  foreign  product. 

It  was  strongly  urged  upon  me  that  I  should  convey  to  the  Commission  the  almost 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  famers  interested  in  the  production  of  the  finer  qualities 
of  barley  that  the  Beer  Duty  ought  to  be  abolished,  and  the  old  system  of  assessing 
the  duty  on  the  malt  restored.  I  have  done  my  best  to  ascertain  the  opinion  of  the 
brewers  upon  this  question,  but  Scottish  brewers  are  somewhat  slow  to  speak  upon 
it,  and  the  feeling  conveyed  to  me  was  that  the  repeal  of  the  Malt  Tax  has  operated 
largely  to  their  advantage.  The  farmers,  on  the  other  hand,  say  that  the  brewing 
industry  under  the  old  system  was  sufficiently  prosperous  without  requiring  to  be 
further  subsidised  at  their  expense,  and  that  the  alteration  of  the  law  has  operated 
so  seriously  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  British  farmer  that  there  is  a  good  case  made 
out  for  going  back  to  the  old  system.  In  the  course  of  my  inquiries,  I  obtained  a 
good  deal  of  information  from  a  member  of  a  large  firm  of  brewers  carrying  on 
business  in  England.  That  gentleman  spoke  with  great  frankness  on  the  question  of 
the  Malt  Tax,  and  without  hesitation  assured  me  that  the  repeal  of  that  tax  and 
substitution  of  a  beer  duty  had  very  substantially  increased  the  profits  of  the  brewer. 
He  at  the  same  time  stated  that  the  beer  made  from  the  foreign  barley  had  not  the 
same  body  or  strength  as  the  beer  manufactured  from  high-class  Scotch  barley,  and 
he  explamed  that  various  expedients  had  to  be  resorted  to,  such  as  the  adding  of 
glucose,  &c.,  to  give  body  to  the  beer  brewed  nowadays  from  the  barley  which  is 
commonly  in  use.  He  added  that  for  his  own  part  he  would  not  be  averse  to  a  return 
to  the  old  system,  although  the  mode  of  imposing  the  duty  was  much  more  cumbrous 
and  involved  a  good  deal  more  trouble  to  the  brewer  than  the  present  system  does. 

The  most  experienced  of  those  who  had  fully  considered  this  subject  were  strong 
in  the  belief  that  if  there  were  some  kind  of  reversion  to  the  old  system  of  taxing 
malt  instead  of  beer,  a  most  important  step  would  be  taken  towards  relieving  the 
present  agricultural  distress.     On  many  farms  in  the  Lothians,  and  in  the  south  of 
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Scotland,  the  rerenue  from  the  sale  of  barley  was  so  large  that  many  farmers  de- 
pended to  a  great  extent  upon  their  barley  crop  going  a  long  way  towards  meeting 
the  rent.  This  subject,  therefore,  is  to  them  one  of  the  first  importance.  The  very 
utmost  stress  was  laid  upon  it,  and  I  was  urged  to  give  the  subject  prominence  in 
this  Report. 

X.  —Bimetallism, 

4i3.  This  question  is  one  which  is  daily  receiving  more  attention  from  agriculturists.  Bimetallism, 
and  several  leading  farmers  who  appeared  before  me  seemed  to  consider  that  the  present 
system  of  currency  was  in  some  measure  answerable  for  the  agricultural  depression. 
At  my  meeting  in  Haddington  an  able  and  exhaustive  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Gibson  of  Campton,  and  I  think  it  of  sufficient  importance  to  include  it  in  th^ 
Appendix  B.  V.  annexed  hereto.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  also  proper  to  mention  that 
the  great  majority  of  agriculturists  have  grave  doubts  as  to  the  soundness  of  the 
above  view,  and  decidedly  hold  the  opinion  that  any  re-adjustment  of  the  currency 
svstem  would  be  more  a  theoretical  than  a  real  alleviation  of  the  asrricultural  distress. 
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XI. — ^The  Importation  of  Canadian  Store  Cattle. 

44j.  In  the  chief  feeding  counties  which  I  visited,  viz.,  the  Lothians,  part  of  the  The  im- 
southern  counties,  and  part  of  the  northern  counties,  strong  indignation  was  expressed  portation  of 
that  Canadian  store  cattle  should  be  excluded  from  this  country  while  at  the  same  time  Canadian 
fat  Canadian  cattle  are  landed  at  our  ports,  slaughtered  there,  and  then  put  into  ^^^^  ^^^^^' 
competition  in  our  home  markets  against  home-fed  and  home-bred  stock.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  when  there  was  a  plentiful  supply  of  store  cattle  from  Canada,  those 
engaged  in  the  fattening  of  stock  were  enabled  to  purchase  their  lean  stock  upon  terms 
which  left  a  reasonable  margin  of  profit  for  the  feeder.  Since  the  ports  were  closed 
against  Canadian  cattle,  however  (if  last  year  be  excepted  which  was  attended  with 
special  circumstances),  the  price  of  store  stock  has  so  increased  that  the  feeder's 
profit  has  almost  disappeared.  In  the  present  state  of  matters,  the  feeder  is  not 
only  obliged  to  purchase  his  store  stock  at  high  prices,  but  when  his  fat  stock 
are  ready  for  the  butcher,  he  is  also  compelled  to  sell  his  animals  in  competition 
with  stock  fed  abroad  and  brought  to  this  coimtry  to  be  slaughtered.  The  all  but 
unanimous  opinion  of  those  engaged  in  the  feeding  industry  was  that  our  ports 
should  be  again  opened  to  Canadian  stores.  They  were  keenly  alive  to  the  necessity 
for  rigidly  protecting  our  home  flocks  and  herds  against  the  introduction  of  disease, 
but  one  and  all  agree  that  it  has  not  been  proved  by  any  investigations  made  hitherto 
that  there  is  greater  risk  of  disease  being  imported  from  Canada  than  from  Ireland, 
from  which  country  the  store  supplies  for  Scotland  at  present  chiefly  come.  Their 
experience  has  been  that  the  stores  brought  from  Canada  were  peculiarly  exempt  from 
bovine  ailments,  and  most,  if  not  all,  added  that  if  the  Irish  stores  were  to  be  subjected 
to  the  same  test  as  has  been  applied  to  the  Canadian  stores,  quite  as  great,  if  not 
greater,  evidence  of  disease  would  be  found  among  them,  as  has  been  alleged  to  have 
been  discovered  among  the  Canadian  stores.  The  claim  put  forward  by  the  feeders 
was  that  our  ports  should  again  be  opened  to  Canadian  store  cattle,  but  they  agreed 
that  if  this  could  not  be  done  consistently  with  the  best  interests  of  our  home  flocks  and 
herds,  then  it  was  surely  unfair  to  the  British  farmer  to  allow  American-fed  cattle  to 
be  brought  to  this  country  and  slaughtered  in  British  ports.  The  view  was  frequently 
expressed  that  if  the  present  exclusion  of  Canadian  store  cattle  is  to  be  continued,  an 
order  ought  to  be  passed  prohibiting  the  landing  alive  of  any  foreign  cattle  at  all. 
These  cattle,  it  was  represented  to  me,  should  in  fairness  be  slaughtered  abroad,  and  if 
the  carcases  are  to  be  carried  to  this  country,  they  ought  to  be  landed  as  dead  meat. 
This  is  a  subject  which  was  again  and  again  pressed  upon  me,  so  that  I  feel  it  to  be 
my  duty  to  refer  to  it  thus  prominently  in  this  Keport. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  necessary  to  mention  that  most  of  those  engaged  in  the 
breeding  and  niaring  of  stock  held  quite  an  opposite  view,  and  argued  that  the  supplies 
of  store  cattle  available  in  Scotland  or  brought  from  Ireland  were  sufficient  for  the 
requirements  of  feeders,  and  that  the  present  system  of  excluding  the  Canadian  stores 
should  not  lightly  be  departed  from.  But  there  did  not  seem  to  be  in  the  minds  of 
the  gentlemen  expressing  these  views  any  very  serious  apprehension  that  disease 
was  likely  to  be  imported  from  Canada,  but,  looking  to  the  interests  of  theii*  own 
industry,  they  thought  they  should  not  be  subjected  to  the  competition  of  Canadian 
stores  in  our  home  markets.  There  was  another  class  of  witnesses  who  took  a  wider 
view  of  the  question,  holding  that  from  a  national  standpoint  it  was  sound  policy  to 
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encourage  free  trade  in  cattle  as  well  as  in  otKer  things,  and  that  no  yexatious 
restrictions  should  be  put  upon  the  importation  of  stores  for  the  purpose  merely  of 
escaping  the  supposed  danger  lying  in  the  possibilitjr  of  disease  being  introduced  by 
such  imported  stock. 

XII. — Estate  Management. 

Estate  45.  There  seemed  to  be  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  many  who  were  good  enough  to 

management.  fu|.nig[i  jj^q  ^th  information  that  the  limitations  laid  upon  the  tenant  in  managing  the 
latid  were  largely  due  to  estates  being  placed  by  proprietors  under  the  control  of  those 
factors  who  were  called  "  lawyer  factors,"*  and  who  are' Hot'  practically  intimate  with 
agricultui'e  ;  it  was  stated  to  me  these  men  stuck  rigidly  to  old  traditions  in  estate 
management  and  refused  to  make  any  advance  with  the  times  in  regard  to  the  regulations 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  I  was  informed  that  they  insisted  upon  getting  tenants  to 
enter  into  leases  containing  conditions  which  are  altogether  out  of  date,  and  the  hands 
of  the  tenant  are  so  tied  that  he  is  practically  powerless  to  resort  to  improved  methods 
of  cultivation,  which,  if  adopted,  might  in  the  present  seriously  depressed  times  aid 
him  in  battling  against  adverse  circumstances.  .These  factors,  it  was  also  stated, 
almost  invariably  selected  the  highest  offerer  regardless  of  his  fitness  for  the  farm, 
and  in  this  way  the '  struggling  but  competent  farmer  was  placed  at  serious  dis- 
advantage. On  the  other  hand,  a  considerable  number  of  witnesses  stated  that  they 
held  farms  on  more  than  one  estate  where  the  management  was  in  the  hands  of 
professional  men,,  and  that  they  could  not  wish  for  more  considerate  treatment  than 
they  had  received.  The  general  view,  however,  appeared  to  be,  that  in  the  letting  of 
farms  there  ought  to  be  more  consideration  given  than  is  now  done  to  the  question  d 
the  fitness  of  a  tenant  and  his  abilities  to  cultivate  the  soil  in  such  a  way  as  to 
maintain  its  fertility  and  develop  its  resouixjes  in  the  fullest  degree.  These  matters, 
it  was  held,  should  be  considered  first,  in  preference  to  the  question  of  what  rent  is 
offered  for  the  farm.  Several  gentlemen  who  appeared  before  me  stated  that  on 
getting  leases  laid  before  them,  containing  what  they  thought  ridiculous  conditions  as 
to  cropping,  &c.,  they  had  mildly  intimated  that  they  did  not  see  their  way  to  enter 
into  them,  but  in  reply  they  were  informed  that  if  they  did  not  care  to  do  so  there 
were  others  quite  willing  to  imdertake  the  tenancy  upon  the  terms  referred  to,  and 
that  negotiations  must  cease  if  they  could  not  see  their  way  to  subscribe  the  conditions 
of  lease.  I  think  it  was  fully  proved  in  the  course  of  my  varied  inquiries  that  while 
leases  do  very  often  contain  conditions  which  are  absurd  and  out  of  date,  and 
harassing  to  the  tenant,  there  have  been  comparatively  few  cases  where  the  landlords 
have  exacted  literal  observance  of  the  restrictive  clauses  of  the  lease.  No  doubt 
isolated  ^jases  were  pointed  out  to  me  where  landlords  had  vexatiously  claimed  penal 
rents  for  technical  breaches  of  the  lettso,  but  the  general  rule  has  been  for  the  landlords 
to  practically  acquiesce  in  judicious  departures  from  the  strict  terms  of  the  conditions 
of  lease. 

XIII. — Cost  of  the  Sale  op  Parm  Produce. 

Cost  of  sale        46.  Throughout  the  whole  of  my  inquiry  the  view  was  expressed  that  the  present 

of  fai-m  mode  of  buying  and  selling  of  stock  was  not  at  all  suited  to  the  times,  and  that  the 

produce.         attendant  cost  was  an  outlay  which  the  tenant  farmer  might  advantageously  avoid  to  a 

large  extent.     The  modem  practice  is  that  all  stock,  fat  and  lean,  are  sold  through  the 

medium  of  an  auction  mart  by  an  auctioneer  who  charges  a  commission  on  the  price, 

and  guarantees  the  proceeds.     There  is  doubtless  a  growing  feeling  that  Live  stock 

should  be  sold  by  weight,  at  so  much  per  cwt,,  in  the  same  way  as  grain,  hay, 

potatoes,  &c.,  are  at  present  sold.     The  commissions  which  would  be  paid  on  the  sale 

of  stock  by  a  farmer  carrying  on  an  arable  farm  of  300  or  400  acres  would  bulk  up  to 

about  100/.  per  annum.     This  is  a  considerable  item  on  the  cost  of  conducting  a  farm, 

and  there  are  many  who  hold  that  this  large  sum  for  commissions  on  the  sale  of  stock 

mightbe  saved  if  the  system  of  buying  and  selling  cattle  by  live  weight  were  generally 

followed.     By  way  of  encouraging  the  sci^itific  and  accurate  system  of  selling  cattle 

by  weight  instead  of  selling  them  by  lump  and  guessing  at  their  weight,  the  Legis* 

lature  has  already  passed  a  measure  decreeing  that  a  suitable  weighbridge  shall  be 

erected  in  all  auction  marts  and  other  places  where  cattle  are  publicly  entercd  for  sale. 

Sale  of  stock  Several  well-known  farmers  m*ged  upon  me  the  view  that  if  the  system  of  selling 

by  live  cattle  by  live  weight  were  generally  adopted,  then  each  farmer  could  have  a  weigh- 

weight.  bridge  at  his  own  steading,  and  could  sell  his  stock  by  live  weight  direct  to  the  butcher 

without  the  intervention  of  the  auctioneer  as  middleman.     At  the  present  time,  also, 
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there  m  a  great  want  of  uniformity  in  thq. prices  realised  for  live  stoqk,  and  if  the 
system  of  selling  by  weight  were  adopted  it  is  believed  that  the  prices  would  be  more, 
nnif orm.  The  chief  buyers  are  butchers,  whose  experience  enables  them  to  estimate 
with  greater  accuracy  the  live  or  dead  weight  of  the  stock  than  can  the  farmer,  who 
seldom  sees  either  the  live  animal  or  the  dead  carcase  weighed  at  the  "  Block  tests  " 
or  "  guessing  competitions  '*  held  at  the  shows  of  the  Highland  and  other  agricultural 
societies,  where  the  vast  proportion  of  the  estimates  made  by  farmers  are  generally 
found  to  be  much  below  the  true  weights  of  the  animals.  In  view  of  these  facts 
there  arc  many  who  hold  that  the  general  adoption  of  the  system  of  selling  cattle 
by  live  weight  would  be  a  great  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  that  it  ought  to  be 
made  compulsory. 

Xrv. — ^Dairy,  Fruit,  and  Poultry  Farms. 

47.  Those  farms  have  not  made  very  material  progress  in  any  of  the  districts  Dairy,  fruit, 
visited  by  me.    At  my  meeting  in  Dalkeith  a  dairy  farmer  and  a  fruit  farmer  both  g^v^  and  poultry 
evidence,  and  both  stated  that  in  their  particulsff  lines  the  depression  was  about  as  ^^rms. 
intense  as  what  has  been  explained  by  the  larger  agriculturists.     The  dairyman  stated 
that  he  was  labouring  tmder  serious  disadvantages  in  regard  to  labour.      Ee  had 
previously  carried  on  dairy  farming  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  and  on  coining  to  Mid- 
lothian he  found  the  utmost  difficulty  in  getting  servants  experienced  in  the  kind  of  work 
conducted  on  his  farm.     Ho  tried  to  bring  west  country  servants,  but  these,  although 
they  entered  his  service,  stayed  only  for  a  very  short  time,  and  afterwards  returned  to 
their  own  county.     The  competition,  too,  experienced  from  town  dairies  was  so  keen 
that  altogether  he  stated  that  his  c$,lling  was  an  uphiU  fight,  and  the  results  financially 
had  been  extremely  disappointing.     Fruit  growing  has  not  been  engaged  in  to  any 
material  extent,  and  here,  again,  the  difficulty  of  finding  labour  was  one  of  the  chief 
difficultieri  that  the  grower  had  to  contend  witii. 

XV.— Changes  of  Tenancy. 

4*8.  As  my  inquiries  have  extended  over  a  very  wide  range  of  country,  it  was  only  ta  ChangeB  of 
be  expected  that  I  should  hear  that  many  of  the  older  class  of  taiants  had  been  obliged  ^°«"^- 
to  leave  their  farms  after  having  lost  the  greater  portion  of  their  capital.  Numerous 
instances  of  this  were  brought  before  me,  more  especially  in  the  northern  counties, 
and  even  in  the  Lothians  there  have  been  many  changes  of  tenants.  There  are  no 
unoccupied  farms,  however,  in  any  of  the  districts  which  I  went  to,  and,  so  far  as 
I  co^ld  learn,  no  farms  have  been  taken  into  the  proprietor's  own  hands  in  consequence 
of  his  inability  to  find  suitable  tenants  at  reasonable  rents.  A  number  of  proprietora 
have,  howjever,  each  taken  several  farms  into  his  own  hands  rather  than  accept  the 
reduced  rents  offered,  and  at  one  of  mj  meetings  my  attention  was  called  to  the 
case  of  a  proprietor  in  the  Lothians  who  held  practically  the  whole  of  a  large  estate 
in  his  own  hands. 

XVI.— GrRouNi)  Game  Act. 

49.  A  great  many  complaints  were  made  to  me  as  to  the  over  preservation  of  hares  (Ground 
and  rabbits,  more  especially  upon  hill  ground,  and  as  fjO  damage  done  to  crops  by  ^^^^^  ^^^ 
these  animals  coming  from  plantations  adjoining  arable  land.  Upon  hill  ground  the 
Ground  Game  (Scotland)  Act  provides  that  the  tenant  shall  not  be  at  liberty  to 
commence  the  killing  down  of  rabbits  until  the  11th  of  December.  Complaints  were 
made  to  me  that  the  proprietor,  during  summer,  when  the  grass  is  plentiful,  allows 
the  rabbits  on  the  unenclosed  lands  to  incresise,  in  many  cases  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  pasture  is  almost  totally  destroyed.  Then,  for  a  few  weeks  before  11th  December, 
the  killing  down  of  the  rabbits  is  undertaken  by  the  landlord,  so  that  by  the  time  the 
tenant^s  right  to  kill  commences,  the  ground  is  practically  cleared.  Again,  on  lands 
adjoining  plantations,  tenants  complain  that  even  with  the  rights  conferred  upon  them 
by  the  Ground  Game  Act  they  find  it  almost  impossible  to  guard  their  crops. 

It  was  suggested  to  me  that  the  restrictions  on  the  tenant's  right  to  kill  down 
rabbits  ought  to  be  removed,  and  that  rabbits,  ])eing  vermin,  the  farmers  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  kill  them  down  in  whatever  way  that  can  be  best  accomplished.  In 
particular,  it  was  urged  that  liberty  ought  to  be  given  to  destroy  rabbits  by  trapping 
ttiem  outside  of  rabbit  holes,  and  that  the  Ground  Game  Act  ought  to  be  amended 
accordingly.  It  was  also  pressed  upon  me  that  proprietors  harbouring  rabbits  within 
their  plantations  ought  to  be  obliged  to  pay  for  all  the  damage  which  these  do  to 
crops  in  the  adjoining  fields,  or  that  they  should  be  forced  to  erect,  between  the  wood 
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and  the  agricultural  lands,  rabbit-proof  fences.  It  was  suggested  that  upon  hill  lands 
the  law  regarding  rabbits  should  be  made  the  same  as  that  applicable  to  arable  land, 
so  that  the  tenants  might  be  free  to  protect  themselves  against  the  ravages  of  rabbits 
in  the  spring  and  early  summer,  at  which  season  it  is  well  known  that  they  do  most 
damage. 

XVII. — Heather  Burning. 

Heathet-  50.  Thc  question  of  heather  burning  has  also  formed  the  ground  of  many  disputes 

burning.  between  tenants  of  hill  shootings  and  pastoral  farmers.  Most  sporting  tenants  desire 
(some  think  they  arc  mistaken)  to  have  as  heavy  a  growth  of  heather  left  on  thc 
hill  as  possible,  believing  that  the  extra  shelter  which  it  gives  will  draw  to  it  a  larger 
head  of  game.  Attempts  are  therefore  very  often  made  either  to  restrict  the  sheep 
farmer  as  to  the  extent  of  heather  to  be  burned  in  each  year,  or  to  keep  the  burning 
of  thc  heather  altogether  in  the  landlord's  or  his  shooting  tenant's  hands.  The 
heather,  when  it  gets  long  and  hard,  is  of  no  use  to  the  sheep  farmer,  and  his  interest, 
plainly,  is  that  a  certain  area  should  be  burned  annually,  so  that  the  young  heather 
shoidd  sprout  up  and  afford  food  for  the  sheep.  It  was  also  the  opinion  of  very  many 
witnesses  that,  even  in  the  interests  of  the  game  tenant,  the  heather  should  be  burned, 
as  the  young  grouse  almost  always  congregate  on  spots  where  young  heather  is  in  the 
greater  proportion.  It  was  further  stated  to  me  that  the  old  heather,  after  being 
burned,  does  not  come  away  again  so  readily  as  thc  younger  heather,  and  that  if  too 
long  a  period  has  intervened  since  the  burning,  it  is  apt  to  die  out  altogether.  It  was 
argued  to  me,  therefore,  that  in  fairness  both  to  the  sheep  farmer  and  tlic  shooting 
tenant,  it  was  better  for  both  that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  heather  should  be 
burned,  and  many  who  have  made  observations  on  the  habits  of  grouse  reported  to 
me  that,  where  the  heather  had  been  regularly  burned,  the  stock  of  grouse  was  almost 
invariably  found  to  be  the  best^  and  the  birds  in  the  best  condition. 

In  closing  my  observations  upon  the  subject  of  game,  I  think  it  also  right  to 
mention  that  a  considerable  numl^r  of  those  who  introduced  this  subject  to  me  argued 
that  hares  and  rabbits  should  be  made  the  exclusive  property  of  the  tenant,  as  he 
feeds  them,  and  that  no  protection  should  be  given  to  anything  but  winged  game. 

XVIII.— The  Law  of  Entail. 

Law  of  51.  No  difference  of  opinion  existed  amongst  those  who  discussed  this  subject  with 

entail.  me,  as  to  the  absolute  necessity  for  having  the  law  of  entail  abolished  in  the  interests, 

not  only  of  the  landlords,  but  of  all  connected  with  the  agricultural  industry.  It  is 
felt  that  this  law  so  trammels  the  proprietor  in  possession  for  thc  time  being,  that  he 
is  reduced  to  the  position  of  a  mere  life  renter,  having  only  an  interest  to  draw  the 
utmost  possible  revenue  from  the  lands,  without  regard  to  the  ultimate  result  to  the 
estate.  His  main  object  is  to  secure  a  big  revenue,  and  to  abstain,  as  far  as  possible, 
from  executing  the  improvements  which  tend  to  develop  the  capabilities  of  the  estate. 
Unfortunately,  in  too  many  cases,  the  entail  proprietors  are  so  crippled  by  the  bad 
times,  and  consequent  reduced  rentals,  that  the  revenue  derived  by  them  from  their 
lands  is  barely  sufficient  to  meet  their  necessary  personal  requiremwits.  Many  of 
these  entailod  properties  are  heavily  chained  with  provisions  to  younger  children  of 
past  owners,  and  if  the  heirs  in  possession  had  the  power,  it  would  certainly  be  to 
their  advantage  to  sell  the  estates  altogether.  In  recent  years  increased  facilities 
have  been  given  to  proprietors  for  the  disentailing  and  sale  of  their  estates,  but  these 
powers  can  only  be  exercised  through  the  medium  of  the  Court  of  Session,  aad  this  is 
so  cumbrous  and  expensive  a  process  that  proprietors  are  unwilling  to  use  it,  and 
struggle  on,  holding  their  lands  to  their  own  discomfort,  and  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
tenants  holding  under  them.  There  seemed  to  be  a  clear  opinion  that  the  trammelling 
conditions  imposed  by  the  law  of  entail  operate  seriously  to  the  injury  of  agri- 
culture, and  hinder  the  full  development  of  the  resources  of  the  soil.  Many 
witnesses,  in  dealing  with  the  law  of  entail,  strongly  m'ged  that  their  ought  to  be  free 
trade  in  land ;  that  the  transfer  of  land  should  be  simplified,  and  the  expense  lessened, 
and  that  if  this  were  done  it  would  necessarily  lead  to  a  greater  distribution  of  the 
land,  and  to  the  breaking  up  of  those  large  tracts  of  country  at  present  held  by  single 
individuals.  The  feeling  against  the  law  of  entail  is  not  only  strong,  but  it  seems  to 
be  daily  increasing,  and  it  was  explained  to  me  that  on  many  entailed  properties  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  get  any  needed  improvements  executed,  as  there  was  no 
available  money  for  the  purpose.     The  heir  in  possession  is  restricted  from  burdening 
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for  improvements  unless  at  serious  expensoi  so  that  he  stubbornly  refuses  to  move  in 
the  matter  of  improvements,  and  in  only  too  many  instances  the  condition  of  the 
estate  is  such  that  those  farming  the  land  are  in  a  great  measure  hindered  from 
developing  its  capabilities. 

52.  In  my  report  upon  the  counties  of  Perth,  Fife,  Forfar,  and  Aberdeen,  my  jointures  to 
attention  was  pointedly  directed  to  this  matter,  and  I  then  noted  the  provisions  of  widows  or 
the  various  Acts  under  which  the  jointures  to  widows  or  husbands  of  deceased  heirs  ^^^^^  ^^ 
or  heiresses,  and  to  younger  children  were  authorised.  J^ 

In  the  course  of  my  present  inquiry  this  matter  lias  again  been  very  promirientlj  heireaBes  of 
brought  before  me.  entail. 

The  jointure  to  the  widow  or  the  husband  of  a  deceased  heir  or  heiress  of  an  entailed 
estate  is,  as  I  mentioned  in  my  previous  report,  fixed  upon  the  basis  of  the  rental  as 
at  the  date  of  the  death  of  the  heir  last  in  possession.  Tliere  is  no  hardship  in  this 
so  long  as  the  rental  remains  fairly  steady,  but  during  the  past  decade  the  misfortune 
has  been  that  rentals  have  continually  diminished,  while  at  the  same  time  annuities 
or  jointures  fixed  many  years  before  upon  the  rental  then  existent  have  remained 
unchanged.  The  result  to  the  heirs  in  possession  has  been,  that  after  meeting  these 
provisions  and  the  necessary  outgoings  for  estate  purposes,  the  margin  left  has  been 
exceedingly  narrow,  and  in  some  cases  almost  nil.  Proprietors  and  agents  of  pro- 
prietors interested  in  this  matter  have  strongly  represented  to  me  that  these  jointures 
should  not  remain  unchangeable,  but  that  they  ought  to  fluctuate  in  value  according 
to  the  free  rental  of  the  estate.  At  my  meeting  in  Linlithgow,  Mr.  Henderson, 
solicitor  there,  who  has  one  of  the  largest  practices  as  a  solicitor  in  the  Lothians, 
made  the  following  statement: — "I  think  that  jointures  should  be  adjusted  to 
"  fluctuations  of  rental.  By  the  law  of  entail  a  landlord  is  limited  as  to  the  number 
"  of  years'  rental,  but  the  pinch  lies  in  this,  that  once  he  grants  the  provision,  the 
"  widow  can  daim  her  pound  of  flesh  however  much  the  rental  may  fall.*'  This  view 
put  forward  by  Mr.  Henderson  is  one  which  was  often  expressed  to  me  during  the 
course  of  my  inquiries,  and  there  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  at  present  a 
strong  prevailing  feeling  that  the  time  has  arrived  to  consider  whether  these  provisions, 
fixed  as  a  proportion  of  the  rental,  should  not  be  adjusted  yearly  and  be  made  to 
fluctuate  along  with  the  rentals  of  the  properties. 

XIX. — Tuberculosis. 

53.  My  inquiries  have  led  me  to  believe  that  the  prevalence  of  tuberculosis,  especially  Xubor- 
amongst  highly  in-bred  pedigree  cattle,  is  greater  than  what  one  would  have  been  culosis. 
inclined  to  suspect.    Throughout  most  of  the  coxmties  embraced  within  the  area  of 

my  inquiry,  the  losses  from  this  disease  are  very  considerable.  My  attention  was  first 
drawn  to  the  matter  at  my  meeting  at  Galashiels,  where  the  President  of  the  Butchers 
Association  waited  upon  me  and  gave  evidence.  The  disease  appears  to  be  widely 
prevalent  amongst  fat  bullocks,  and  even  amongst  home-bred  fat  bullocks.  During 
the  past  year  or  two  a  considerable  number  of  carcasses  have  been  condemned  as  unfit 
for  human  food.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  animals  were  to  all  outward  appearance  in 
perfect  health,  and  the  presence  of  the  disease  was  not  discovered  till  the  animals 
were  slaughtered  in  the  shambles  where  the  meat  inspectors,  detecting  the  disease, 
ordered  the  carcases  to  be  destroyed. 

In  the  northern  counties,  also,  I  found  that  the  disease  was  very  prevalent  in  certain 
strains  of  highly  in-bred  pedigree  stock.  The  general  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  the 
disease  was  not  only  hereditary,  but  also  contagious,  and  that  tlicrc  was  as  much 
occasion  for  isolating  animals  affected  with  this  disease  as  there  ever  was  for  isolating 
animals  tainted  with  pleuro-pneumonia.  Amongst  stockowners  there  was  unanimity 
of  opinion  in  favour  of  compulsory  slaughter  of  animals  affected  with  tuberculosis. 
The  existence  of  the  disease  was  almost  invariably  traced  to  certain  strains  of  closely 
in-bred  pedigree  stock.  It  is  a  common  practice  for  stock  breeders  to  use  a  highly 
in-bred  pedigree  sire,  and  to  this  cause  is  mainly  due  the  propagation  of  the  disease 
among  the  ordmary  class  of  commercial  cattle.  The  progeny  of  such  sires  iu  many 
cases  died  when  quite  young,  while  in  other  cases  some  of  them  lived  for  two  or  three 
years.  Generally  speaking,  however,  most  of  the  females  dropped  off  after  giving 
birth  to  their  second  or  third  calf.  Where  they  lived  and  produced  stock  the  disease 
very  often  appeared  in  the  next  generation,  a  large  proportion  of  Mhich  was  more  or 
lass  affected.  The  in-breeding  was  blamed  for  enervating  and  undermining  the 
constitutions  of  the  animals,  and  thus  predisposing  thena  to  Qontract  the  disease,  or  to 
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develop  it  from  hereditary  taint.  Amongst  the  breeders  of  pedigree  stock  there  was 
naturally  some  reluctance  to  speak  with' much  freedom  on  the  subject,  but  at  one  of 
my  meetings  in  the  northern  counties  one  well-known  breeder  0f  pedigree  stodk  spoke 
out  freely  upon  it.  He  condemned  the  system  of  close  in-breeding  as  being  a  great 
cause  of  the  disease.  Unfortunately  this  system  is  still  followed  in  some  pedigree 
herds,  but  although  close  in-breeding  may  give  *'  quality  '^  to  the  progeny,  it  can  do  so 
only  at  the  expense  of  constitutional  sounduess. 

The  butchers  who  in  the  open  market  purchase  fat  animals,  apparently  in  perfect 
health,  consider  it  a  peculiar  hardship  that  they  should  be  subiccted  to  the  entire  loss  of 
the  carcass  through  no  fault  of  theirs  but  by  the  mere  fact  of  the  presence  of  the  disease 
being  discovered  after  the  animal  has  been  killed  in  the  usual  way  and  the  carcass 
dressed.  These  butchers  argue  that  in  the  case  of  animals  which  were  full  of 
flesh,  and  apparently  healthy,  compensation  ought  to  be  allowed  to  them  in  the  same 
way  as  it  is  given  for  animals  ordered  to  be  slaughtered  when  suffering  from  pleuro- 
pneiunonia,  and  everywhere  there  was  the  strongest  feeling  in  flavour  of  the  com- 
pulsory slaughter  of  all  animals  discovered  to  be  aifected  with  tuberculosis.  There 
was  a  unanimous  opinion  that  a  disease  of  this  kind,  which  is  unfortunately  now  so 
common,  should  be  put  down  with  a  strong  hand,  and  that  the  only  effective  way  of 
doing  so  was  by  scheduling  tuberculosis  under  the  same  head  as  pleuro-pneumonia, 
and  allowing  compensation  accordingly. 

As  was  naturally  to  be  expected  the  owners  of  highly  in-bred  pedigree  stock  are  very 
reluctant  to  move  in  the  matter,  or  even  to  admit  that  tuberculosis  is  possibly  present 
in  their  herds,  but  at  the  same  time  there  is  no  denying  that  this  disease  has  found  its 
way  into  several  of  the  most  noted  herds  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  that  if  some 
effective  steps  are  not  taken  to  eradicate  it  the  seeds  of  the  disease  will  continue  to 
spread  and  great  damage  be  done  to  some  of  the  best  of  our  Scottish  breeds  of  cattle. 

XX. — AoaicuLTUKAL  Holdings  Act. 

Agricultural  54.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  while  in  this  Report  I  have  referred  to  many 
Holdings  important  matters  vitally  affecting  the  interests  of  agriculture,  still  the  chief  text  of  the 
^^'  observations  addressed  to  me,  at  almost  all  my  meetings,  and  in  the  course  of  my 

private  inquiries,  was  the  Agricultural  Holdings  (Scotland)  Act,  1883.  Agriculturists 
of  all  shades  of  opinion  on  other  points  are  all  at  one  in  holding  that  the  thorough  amend- 
ment of  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  as  the  only  certain  means  of  giving  tenant 
farmers  the  fullest  encouragement  to  invest  their  capital  in  developing  to  the  utmost 
degree  the  resources  of  their  holdings,  is  by  far  and  away  the  most  important  measiu'e 
that  can  be  passed  by  the  Legislature  in  the  interests  of  agriculture  and  of  our  national 
progress.  When  the  present  Act  was  passed  it  was  regarded  as  a  great  boon  to  British 
agriculturists,  and  as  a  measure  which  was  meant  to  confer  upon  tenants  a  much 
needed  security  for  capital  invested  in  improving  and  developing  their  farms.  The 
principle  of  the  Act  is  universally  admitted  to  be  sound,  but  the  mode  in  which  that 
principle  has  been  applied,  and  the  defect^  which  have  been  discovered  in  it,  are  topics 
which  have  been  exhaustively  discussed  by  those  who  came  before  me.  There  is  a 
general,  I  may  say  an  almost  tmiversal  feeling,  that  the  Act  has  conspicuously  failed 
to  secure  the  main  ends  for  which  it  was  intended.  Numerous  detailed  objections 
have  been  taken  to  the  working  of  the  statute  and  grave  complaints  made  as  to  the 
heavy  costs  incurred  in  determining  the  questions  which  have  arisen  imder  the  Act 
between  landlord  and  tenant.  Particularly  in  the  case  of  small  tenants'  claims  it  is  felt 
that  if  these  claims  are  to  be  resisted  by  the  landlord  the  attendant  costs  of  ascertaining 
the  rights  of  parties  are  so  great  that  many  who  have  just  claims  for  compen- 
sation choose  rather  to  abandon  their  claims  than  to  prosecute  their  rights  under 
the  existing  statute.  In  many  arbitrations  conducted  under  the  Act  the  procedure 
has  resolved  itself  into,  not  a  friendly  arbitration  for  the  ascertainment  of  the  rights 
of  a  waygoing  tenant,  as  was  obviously  intended,  but  really  into  a  hostile,  bitterly 
contested  litigation.  On  each  side  lengthy  proofs  have  been  led,  and  "expert 
witnesses "  adduced  in  numbers,  till  in  the  end  the  sum  in  dispute  beoamc  an 
inconsiderable  quantity  in  comparison  with  the  costs  incurred  in  asccTtaining  it.  One 
very  natural  result  of  such  procedure  has  been  to  create  feelings  of  strong  hostility 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  to  make  each  of  them  view  the  conduct  of 
the  other  as  an  attempt  not  to  reach  the  true  state  of  the  facts  but  as  a  desire  to  over- 
reach. The  object  of  the  statute,  as  understood  by  those  chiefly  concerned  in  its 
administration,  was  to  secure  an  amicable  settlement  of  the  questions  between  landlord 
and  tenant,  but  it  is  felt  that  the  Act  has  singularly  failed  to  bring  about  that  result. 
The  strong  feeling  of  all  interested  in  the  matter  is  th&t  a  moife  simple,  certain,  and 
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less  expensive  process  ought  to  be  devised  for  a^certaaning  the  rights  of  parties.  Tt  is 
also  felt  that  the  parties'  just  claiins  are  liable  to  be  defeated  by  failure  to  observe 
some  technical  requirements,  and  that  such  provisions  ought  to  be  reconsidered  and 
simplified  if  not  altogether  done  away  with. 

T^e  unanimous  opinion  is,  as  I  have  said,  that  the  Act  proceeds  upon  a  sound 
principle,  but  that  in  order  to  make  it  a  really  eflfective  measure  the  machinery  for 
ascertaining  parties'  rights  should  be  recast  entirely.  There  are  some  who  do  4ot  so 
much  blame  the  provisions  of  the  Act  as  the  conduct  of  the  arbiters  who  have 
administered  it,  but  all  the  same  the  fact  remains  that  the  beneficent  provisions  of  the 
Act  can  be  defeated  either  by  the  procediu'e  which  it  enjoins  or  by  the  arbiters  who 
are  called  upon  to  administer  the  Act. 

I  have  received  many  suggestions  for  the  amendment  of  the  statute  and  shall 
endeavour  now  to  record  in  detail  the  various  proposals  made  before  me  for  the  better 
carrying  out  of  the  principle  which  the  Act  recognises  and  establishes  of  awarding 
compenFvition  to  tenants  for  unexhausted  improvements : 

1.  The  view  was  all  but  unanimously  expressed  that  the  schedules  appended  to  Suggested 
the  Act  should  be  abolished,  and  that  all  improvements  executed  by  the  tenant  at  amendments 
his  own  expense,  tending  to  increase  the  value  of  the  farm  or  to  give  increased  letting  ^ 

value  thereto,  should  be  paid  for  by  the  landlord  at  the  termination  of  the  tenancy. 

2.  That  with  regard  to  buildings  and  other  improvements  mentioned  in  Part  I.  of 
the  Schedule  the  landlord  ought  to  be  protected  in  some  way  against  responsibility  for 
reckless  expenditure  to  be  incurred  by  the  tenant  on  works  not  really  necessary  for  the 
proper  equipment  of  the  farm. 

8.  There  is  a  remarkable  unanimity  of  opinion  that  official  valuators  should  be  appointed 
either  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  or  other  responsible  public  body  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  It  is  felt  that  many  of  the  arbiters  who 
at  the  present  time  administer  the  statute  fail  to  do  so  in  the  spirit  of  the  Act,  and 
there  is  the  greatest  dissimilarity  and  irregularity  in  the  awards  pronounced  by  them. 
There  is  a  strong  feeling  that  the  arbiters  usually  selected  are  often  too  much 
influenced  not  by  the  merits  of  the  case  under  consideration,  but  by  local  and  extra- 
neous matters  which  ought  not  to  enter  into  their  deliberations.  If  official  valuators 
were  appointed  by  some  properly  constitued  authority  it  is  believed  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Act  would  not  only  cost  less  but  would  proceed  on  a  truer  appreciation 
of  the  spirit  and  intention  of  the  Act. 

4.  These  official  valuators  it  was  argued,  should  be  paid  by  Government,  and  thus 
hold  an  independent  position,  and  have  solely  for  their  guidance  the  desire  to  hold  the 
balance  evenly  between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant.  Of  course  none  of  those  who 
spoke  to  me  on  the  subject  for  a  moment  desired  that  the  services  of  these  official 
valuators  should  be  given  gratuitously,  but  it  was  thought  that  a  scale  of  fees  might 
be  conveniently  drawn  up  by  the  Board  of  Agricidture,  or  some  other  responsible 
public  body,  which  would  be  payable  by  those  employing  the  official  valuator. 

5.  In  the  event  of  any  question  arising  between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant  as  to 
the  necessity  for  the  execution  of  any  of  the  improvements  specified  in  Part  I.  of  the 
Schedule  to  the  present  Act,  it  was  represented  to  me  that  any  one  of  the  official 
valuators  might  be  called  in  to  determine  the  question,  and  that  in  this  way  a 
protection  would  be  given  to  the  landlord  against  the  extravagances  of  a  tenant,  or 
the  useless  expendituje  of  money  upon  doubtful  improvements. 

6.  In  regard  to  the  laying  down  of  land  to  permanent  pasture  and  the  execution 
of  drainage  works  the  view  was  again  and  again  expressed  to  me,  with  great  force, 
that  a  tenant  practically  ought  to  have  a  free  hand.  In  many  districts  the  laying 
down  of  land  to  permanent  pasture  is  much  more  beneficial  for  the  land  than  the 
cultivating  of  it  under  rotation  crops.  The  landlords'  consent  is,  however,  at 
present  required  for  this,  and  many  instances  were  dted  to  me  in  which  that  consent 
had  been  refused,  much  to  the  detriment,  it  was  thought,  not  only  of  the  landlord, 
but  also  of  the  tenant. 

On  the  question  of  drains  the  view  was  held  and  pressed  upon  me  that  no  tenant 
would  be  likely  to  lay  out  money  on  these  unless  it  was  actually  required,  and  that 
accordingly  there  should  be  no  restriction  and  no  consent  required  for  drainage  works. 

7.  A  great  portion  of  the  time  of  my  public  meetings  was  also  occupied  in 
pressing  upon  me  the  absolute  necessity  for  tenants  being  allowed  compensation  for 
home-grown  produce  consumed  on  the  farm,  which,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  manage- 
ment, would  otherwise  fall  to  be  sold  off.  A  great  many  who  appeared  bef<Mre  me 
supplied  me  with  information  as  to  the  home-grown  produce  annually  consumed  by 
their  feeding  stock,  and  in  many  cases  it  amounted  practically  to  the  whole  produce 
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of  the  farm.  They  argued  that  theh*  adoption  of  this  method  of  management  tended 
very  greatly  to  increase  the  fertility  of  the  land,  and  generally  improve  the  condition 
of  the  farm.  They  pointed  out  that,  if  instead  of  having  their  home-grown  produce 
consumed  they  had  sold  it  off,  and  bought  feeding  stuffs  in  place  of  it,  they  would 
have  been  allowed  compensation  under  tbe  Act  as  it  at  present  stands,  but  by  simply 
using  their  own  produce  they  excluded  themselves  from  the  benefit  conferred 
by  the  Act.  This  defect  in  the  statute,  I  was  informed,  had  led  to  a  device  being 
resorted  to,  whereby  the  farmer  sold  his  own  produce  and  bought  similar  produce 
from  his  neighbour.  By  doing  so  he  brought  himself  within  the  provisions  of  the 
statute,  and  on  quitting  his  holding  was  allowed  compensation  for  the  produce  so 
purchased.  There  could  not,  it  was  argued,  be  any  difference,  in  so  far  as  the  main- 
taining of  the  farm's  fertility  was  concerned,  between  the  manurial  value  of  grain,  &c., 
raised  upim  the  neighbouring  farm,  and  what  was  raised  upon  the  farm  itself,  and 
therefore  upon  all  equitable  considerations  farmers  were  as  much  entitled  to 
compensation  for  that  portion  of  their  produce  which  would  naturally  have  been  sold, 
as  for  the  same  class  of  produce  purchased  from  their  neighbour  or  from  any  other 
source. 

8.  The  whole  of  the  witnesses  who  spoke  upon  the  Holdings  Act  were  unanimous 
in  demanding  that  specific  allowance  should  also  be  given  for  a  long  system  of 
continuous  high  farming,  or  what  they  termed  "cumulative  fertility."  Under  a 
lease  for  a  number  of  years  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  that,  until  the  last  three  or 
four  years  of  the  lease  arc  reached,  there  is  not  much  attempt  made  to  adopt  a  system 
of  high  farming,  but  that  when  the  closing  two  or  three  years  of  the  lease  are 
reached,  feeding  frtuffs  and  manures  are  bought  in,  largely  for  the  purpose  of 
making  up  a  claim  under  the  Holdings  Act.  The  tenant  who  adopts  this  course  gets 
the  same  compensation  as  one  who  has  throughout  his  lease  regularly  purchased 
fending  stuffs  and  manures,  and  that  although  in  the  latter  case  the  condition 
of  the  farm  must  be  left  in  a  very  much  higher  state  than  in  the  other  case. 
Those  who  spoke  upon  this  subject  held  that  this  was  a  defexjt  which  should  be 
remedied,  and  that  the  principle  of  allowing  for  cumulative  fertihty  ought  to  be 
directly  and  expressly  recognised. 

9.  Where  a  tenant  enters  upon  a  farm  which  is  overrim  with  weeds,  and  thoroughly 
cleans  and  tills  the  ground  according  to  the  most  approved  rules  of  good  husbandry, 
it  was  also  pointed  out  to  me  that  compensation  ought  to  be  allowed  under  this  head. 
It  was  arffued  that  great  expense  being  necessary  to  secure  the  thorough  cleaning  of 
land  wliich  is  allowed  to  become  du'ty,  this  outlay  by  the  tenant  should  be  reimbursed 
to  him  at  the  termination  of  his  lease.  It  was  common  ground  with  everyone  who 
volunteered  information  on  the  subject,  and  is  a  fact  too  well  known  to  require 
emphasizing,  tbat  nothing  is  more  calculated  to  improve  the  letting  value  of  a  farm, 
than  to  have  the  land  free  from  weeds. 

10.  Those  advocating  thorough  and  full  .compensation  to  the  tenant  for  any  and 
every  improvement  executed  by  him,  calculated  to  enhance  the  letting  value  of  the 
land,  at  same  time  argued,  that  if  the  landlord  should  imfortunately  select  a  bad 
tenant,  who  allowed  the  conditioji  of  the  land  to  go  down,  and  permitted  the  fields  to 
be  overrun  with  weeds,  in  such  a  case  provision  should  be  made  for  the  landlord 
getting  full  compensation  for  deterioration  of  the  land.  I  met  with  no  farmer  who  was 
not  prepared  to  protect  the  landlord's  rights  in  this  respect  as  fully  as  he  desired  his  own 
rights  to  be  protected  for  every  improvement  which  might  be  made  by  him  upon  the 
farm. 

11.  With  regard  to  the  notice  of  claim  by  either  landlord  or  tenant  under  the  Act, 
strong  opinions  were  expressed  to  me  that  these  claims  should  be  lodged  at  the  same 
time,  and  that  they  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a  neutral  party.  The  feeling  just 
now  IS  that  a  tenant,  by  being  obliged  to  lodge  his  claim  four  months  before  the 
determination  of  the  tenancy,  is  put  under  a  serious  disadvantage,  and  that  the 
lodging  of  the  claim  very  often  causes  the  proprietor,  or  his  advisers,  to  endeavour,  if 
possible,  to  defeat  the  claim  by  making  up  some  counter  ones.  If  both  claims 
required  to  be  put  into  neutral  hands  on  the  same  day,  it  is  thought  that  there  would 
be  less  tendency  to  rake  up  vexatious  counter  claims. 

1 2.  With  regard  to  the  arbiter  to  be  appointed  the  views  of  those  who  favoured 
me  with  their  opinions  seemed  to  be  strongly  in  favour  of  a  single  arbiter.  My 
attention  was,  of  course,  directed  to  the  Act  of  1889,  which  provides  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  singles  arbiter  by  the  sheriff,  but  this,  it  was  thought,  was  not  satisfactory, 
and  the  feeling  rather  was  that  an  official  arbiter  would  command  more  confidence 
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and  have  more  independence  than  any  arbiter  selected  either  by  the  sheriff  or 
nominated  by  the  parties  themselves. 

13.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  allowing  for  cumulative  fertility  and  also  of 
allowing  for  cleaning,  &c.,  I  inquired  of  those  who  spoke  to  me  on  the  subject  as  to 
what  recommendations  they  had  to  make  for  the  protection  both  of  landlord  and 
tenant,  and  with  the  view  of  preserving  evidence  as  to  the  condition  of  the  farm  at 
the  commencement  of  the  tenancy.  The  remedy  suggested  to  me  was  that  the  farm 
should  be  inspected  by  the  official  valuator  at  the  comtmencement  of  the  lease,  and  a 
report  by  him  upon  it  deposited  with  some  public  custodier,  which  report  could  be 
referred  to  if  there  should  be  need  to  do  so  at  the  determination  of  the  tenancy. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  difficulty  in  the  minds  of  those  urging  this  reform  as  to  some 
practical  way  being  found  for  working  it  out,  and  that  at  comparatively  little  cost  or 
meonvenience  to  either  party. 

14.  With  regard  to  all  improvements  of  a  permanent  nature  to  be  executed  by  the 
tenants  under  the  authority  of  the  Act,  a  strong  desire  was  expressed  that  provisions 
ought  to  be  made  for  enabling  the  tenants  to  borrow  during  their  tenancy  upon  the 
security  of  the  improvements  as  executed  by  them.  It  was  urged  that  if  tenants 
were  to  undertake  the  erection  of  necessary  buildings  or  the  carrying  out  of  extensive 
draining  operations,  a  very  serious  portion  of  their  capital  would  be  locked  up,  which 
might  hinder  them  in  the  proper  prosecution  of  their  industry.  If,  therefore,  provisions 
could  be  made  for  giving  to  anyone  advancing  the  money  a  suitable  security,  it  was 
submitted  that  there  was  no  good  reason  why  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  borrow 
upon  the  security  of  them.  In  support  of  this  view  it  was  pointed  out  to  me  that  if 
the  landlord  executed  the  improvements  he  could  borrow  money  to  meet  them,  and 
that  .the  &ct  x>f  their  being  undertaken  by  the  tenant  should  make  no  difference  in 
regard  to  the  right  to  borrow  for  the  purpose. 

XXI. — Compensation  to  Sitting  Tenants. 

56.  At  one  or  two  of  my  public  meetings  and  in  my  private  inquiries  several  pro-  Oompenfla- 
minent  and  influential  farmers  urged  tbat  it  was  a  great  defect  in  tbe  Act  that,  in  cases  tion  to  sitting 
where  an  improving  tenant  renewed  his  lease,  he  often  has  to  give  a  higher  rent  on  *®^*°*^ 
account  of  his  own  improvements,  without  being  able  to  claim  compensation  for  the 
execution  of  these  improvements.  These  parties  argued  that  in  such  a  case  the  improve- 
ments of  the  tenant  should  be  valued  and  made  payable  to  him  in  ye^^rly  instalments 
given  as  a  reduction  of  rent,  so  that  the  sitting  tenant  should  be  compensated  for  his 
improvements  as  well  as  the  flitting  tenant.  I  discussed  the  subject  fully  with  many 
eminent  farmers,  who  were  all  strongly  in  favour  of  the  Act  being  thoroughly 
amended.  The  vast  majority  of  them  admitted  that  there  were  very  serious  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  working  out  a  system  of  compensation  to  the  sitting  tenant.  They 
pointed  out  that  the  kndlord  would  naturally  enough  decline  to  enter  into  negotiations 
for  a  fresh  lease  without  knowing  what  sum  he  was  to  pay  for  compensation.  The 
fact  that  the  tenant  had  executed  improvements  of  a  certain  value,  for  which  he  could 
claim  compensation,  would  also  cause  any  reasonable  proprietor  who  was  on  good 
terms  with  his  tenant  to  re-let  the  form  to  the  sitting  tenant  at  a  correspondingly 
lower  rent,  so  that  the  tenant  in  that  way  would  receive  compensation  in  the  form 
of  a  reduced  rent.  These  gentlemen  used  that  argument  in  reference  to  a  reasonable 
proprietor  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  improving  tenant  on  the  other,  but  as  for  the  case 
of  an  unreasonable  landlord  and  an  improving  tenant  they  admitted  that  nothing  short 
of  a  land  court  would  ensure  for  the  tenant  a  renewal  of  his  lease  at  such  a  rent,  so 
much  below  the  then  letting  value  of  the  farm,  as  would  compensate  him  for  his 
improvements.  The  institution,  however,  of  a  land  court  which  shall  dictate  to  the 
proprietor  in  regard  to  the  letting  of  his  farm,  and  the  rent  at  which  it  shall  be  let, 
is  a  step  which  all  whom  I  have  asked  declare  themselves  unprepared  to  approve. 

The  general  view  of  those  who  spoke  to  me  unon  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act 
was  that  the  tenant  farmers  of  the  country  ought  to  have  the  utmost  encouragement,  not 
only  in  their  own  interests,  but  in  the  interests  of  the  nation,  to  invest  their  money  in 
developing  to  the  utmost  the  resources  of  their  holdings.  This  they  felt  they  could  not 
safely  do  unless  they  had  guaranteed  to  them  by  Act  of  Parliament  full  compensation 
for  any  and  every  improvement  executed  by  them  which  added  to  the  letting  value  of 
the  farms,  and  they  also  argued  with  great  force  that  if  they  had  a  thoroughly  good 
Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  securing  ample  protection  for  the  capital  invested  by  them 
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in  adding  to  the  permanent  value  of  the  fimns,  they  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  tiiat 
more  capital  would  be  attracted  to  the  development  of  British  agriculture,  and  that 
Scottish  fanners  would  even  yet  be  able  to  hold  their  own  against  their  foreiga 
competitors. 

XXII. — ^Land  Court. 

56.  There  is  only  one  other  subject  to  which  I  think  it  necessary  to  direct  attention 
before  concluding  this  Keport.  At  several  of  my  meetings  in  the  northern  districts^ 
the  gentlemen  who  attended  gave  expression  to  the  idea  of  introducing  land  courts, 
and  extending  the  provisions  of  Lord  Ashbourne's  Irish  Land  Act  to  Scotland.  These 
opinions,  however,  were  not  very  generally  held,  but  it  is  necessary  to  mention  them. 
At  the  same  meetings  an  opposite  view  was  very  often  taken,  and  the  introduction  of 
a  land  court  for  adjusting  the  questions  between  proprietor  and  tenant  was  not, 
by  many,  considered  to  be  either  wished  for  or  required. 

Conclusion. 

57.  In  concluding  this  Report  I  desire  to  express  my  thanks  to  all  who  have  so  kindly 
assisted  me  in  my  inquiries,  and  furnished  me  with  information,  very  often  at 
considerable  inconvenience  to  themselves.  While  engaged  in  making  my  inquiries,  I 
came  into  contact  with  all  classes  representing  the  agricultural  interests,  many 
differing  very  widely  in  the  views  held  by  them,  but  I  have  endeavoured  in  this  Report 
to  give  impartial  expression  to  the  views  of  all  who  gave  evidence  before  me,  or 
furnished  me  with  information,  or  stated  their  opinions  at  private  interviews. 

I  am,  &0. ' 

JAS.  HOPE. 
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Q.  I. — IflcMdlords  could  obtain  money  from  Ghvemm^ni, 
aiea/y,  2i  to  3  per  cent.,  for  (he  eaeGution  ofimprovenveute, 
would  that  vn,  your  ojptmon  lead  them  to  make  further 
expenditure  upon  such  tmprovements  ? 

Blgin.  Ans.  A. — Most  decidedly  this  would  be  an  induoem  ent 

for  landlords  and  tenants  alike  to  get  the  land  improved 
as  to  drainage,  which  is  much  wanted  in  some  places, 
and  the  reasonable  rate  of  interest  would  not  be  grudged 
by  tenants. 

Haddmgton.  B.— I  should  say  a  great  deal  more  money  would  be 
spent  upon  improrements,  if  it  oonld  be  obtained  at 
2|  to  3  per  cent. 

HjMldington.  C. — Landlords  that  are  not  hopelessly  over-borrowed 
can  get  money  at  3}  per  cent.,  and  can  charge  the 
improvements  on  the  estates,  and  I  do  not  think  it 
would  help  much  to  get  Government  money  at  2i  to  3 
percent. 

Midlothian.  D. — ^I  am  of  opinion  that  it  certainly  would.  At 
present,  tenants  nave  a  very  heavy  interest  to  pay 
on  drainage  outlay,  and  if  money  could  be  obtainea  at 
the  rates  mentioned,  it  would,  no  doubt,  induce  tenants 
to  improve  their  lands  by  drainage  and  lime. 

Midlothimu  E. — I  think  it  would,  but  as  prices  of  farm  produce 
are  so  low,  and  there  is  little  or  no  prospect  of  their 
improvine,  in  present  circumstances  it  is  cjuestionable 
whether  laiidlords  would  feel  justified  in  domg  so. 

Peebles.  F.— I  think  fanners  would  drain  at  2i  or  3  per  cent. 

To  many  landlords  money  got  at  small  percentage 
would  be  a  great  benefit. 

G. — Certainly,  wherever  such  improvements  could  be 
done  with  a  certainty  of  profit. 

H. — Landlords  at  present  can  easily  obtain  money  at 
3^  per  cent,  in  the  open  market.  It  might  depend  on 
the  terms  of  repayment,  &c.,  whether  Uiey  would  prefer 
taking  money  from  Government  at  3  per  cent. 

I. — I  believe  it  would.  What  is  most  needed  here 
(Banffshire)  is  houses  for  the  married  men  on  the  farms, 
and  if  money  oould  be  got  cheap,  married  men  could 
get  houses  cheaper  on  the  farm  than  they  could  by 
going  to  the  town. 

BanilBhire.         J« — I  think  it  would. 

Nairn.  K. — ^If    interest     were    cheap     enough,    I    believe 

advantage  would  be  taken  of  it.  I  do  not  think  agricul- 
ture could  pay  3  per  cent 


Berwick* 


Boxburgb. 


Banflfjghire. 


L. — I  have  no  doubt  it  would  lead  to  considerable   Berwiok. 
improvements  in  the  draining  and  liming  of  the  land, 
if  the  money  was  supplied  to  the  tenant  at  the  same 
low  rate  of  interest. 

M. — ^This  would  depend  upon  the  terms  of  repayment.  Selkirk. 
The  present  rate  of  repayment  of  principal  and  interest 
is  6|  per  cent.,  which  extinguishes  the  loan  in  25  years, 
and  my  experience  is  that  I  prefer  doing  the  work  at 
my  own  expense,  and  not  being  hampered  by  arbitrary 
restrictions,  such  as  being  ordered  by  an  inspector  to 
make  drains  4  to  4^  feet  deep  in  a  stiff  retentive  clay, 
and  to  make  roofing  timber  double  the  necessary 
strength,  <&c.,  &c. 

N.— I  do  not  think  so.    Entails  hereabouts  are  pretty    Elgin, 
much  broken  down.    Insurance  companies  are  very 
glad  to  lend  at  such  rates  through  the  improvement 
companies. 

Q.   n. — Ha/ve    working  expenses  during  the  past  10 
years  increased  or  decreased  ?    If  either ^  to  what  extent  ? 

Ans.  A. — Men's  wages  have  not  changed  very  much,    Midlothian. 
but  where  a  change  has  taken  place  it  has  been  hj  way 
of  an  increase.    I  now  at  certain  seasons  require  a 
greater  number  of  men  than  formerly,  owing  to  a  want 
of  female  laboorera. 


B. 


1889. — Servants'  wages 
Implements  and  harness  bought  and 

repaired  - 

Bepairs,  buildings  and  fences 
Manager's  salary  and  office  expenses 
Miscellaneous  ... 
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£678    1    1 


£   s,  d. 

189ti. — Servants'  wages  and  allowances    476  15  1 

Implements,  <&c.  bought  and  repaired      62  12  3 

Buddings  and  fences           -                •      25  18  2 

Manager's  salary,  &c.     -            -        -      26  16  0 

Miscellaneous      -               -               -      41  19  6 

£634    1  0 


Women's  wages  have  risen  \s,  per  week. 

C. — Working  expenses  have  increased.     PlougUmen  Boxburgb. 
were  at  one  time  paid  most  of  their  wages  in  produce. 
Now  money  wages  are  general,  and  this  costs  more  to 
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the  tenant.  I  would  say  men's  wages  are  2$,  per  wook 
more,  and  women  Is,  6d,  per  week. 

Selkirk.  D. — Ploughmen's  wages   have  not    increased,    and 

shepherds'  wages  are  rather  lower  :  but  workers  for 
turnip  thinning,  haymaking,  &c.,  have  got  scarce  and 
their  wages  have  risen. 

Irish  labourers  for  this  sort  of  work  got  at  one  time 
Is.  6d.  per  day.  They  now  get  8».  6d.  per  week  and  food, 
and  lodgings  besides.  Last  harvest  I  had  to  pay  Irish- 
men 12  per  week  and  food  and  lodgings,  irrespective  of 
weather,  and  they  were  difficult  to  get  at  the  price. 

ElgixL  E. — Increased  considerably.      Our  books  show — 

In  1861,  Grieve  121.  per  annum. 
In  1882,  wages  for  men  101.  to  132.  each. 
In  1894,  wages  for  men  141.  to  171.  each. 

Q.  III. — Have  you  any  observaiions  to  make  upon 
the  working  as  between  landlord  and  tenani  of  the 
AgriouUwral  Holdings  Act  f 

Blgin.  Ans.  A. — I  make  a  ffood  many  valuations,  and  find 

that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  when  both  parties 
are  not  on  good  terms  ;  that  the  machinery  of  tne  Act 
is  far  too  cumbrous  when  a  dispute  arises ;  and  that 
the  expense  of  lawyer's  fees  is  too  much.  In  some 
instances,  however,  I  have  had  no  difficulty  whatever 
in  making  an  award. 

Boxbur^  B.— As  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  stands,  there 
is  far  too  much  expense  incurred  in  makinff  good  a 
claim  by  either  party,  which,  in  my  opinion,  should  not 
be  the  caae. 

Haddington.  0. — It  has  been  a  good  Act  for  the  lawyers  and 
valuators;  but  has  done  landlords  and  tenants  very 
liitle  good.  It  requires  amending  to  a  considerable 
extent. 

Haddington.  ^- — '^^  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  establishes  a 
tenant's  right  to  compensation  for  improvements 
effected  by  him,  but,  in  many  cases,  fails  to  secure  that 
compensation  to  the  tenant. 


Haddington. 


Midlothian. 


Midlothian. 


Peebles. 


Berwick. 


Banff. 


Banff. 


Nairn. 
Selkirk. 


E. — Each  gain  an  acknowledgment  of  right  to 
compensation.  A  great  benefit  got  from  amending  Act 
(52  &  53  Vict.  c.  20.)  empowering  either  party  to  claim 
single  arbiter.  Otherwise,  little  else  than  a  delusion 
and  source  of  work  to  lawyers. 

F. — ^The  Act  in  its  present  form  is  far  from  satis- 
&ctory,  and  might,  I  consider,  be  very  much 
simplified. 

G. — My  opinion  is,  that  it  has  been  a  great  benefit  to 
the  lawyers,  but  little  or  none  to  either  landlord  or 
tenant. 

H. — The  working  of  this  Act  has  not  been  satisfactory^. 
The  tenants  are  not  free  of  blame  for  this  ;  putting  m 
too  high  a  claim  is  often  done. 

I. — ^The  Act  is  good  in  prineiple ;  but  it  should  be 
simpler,  so  as  not  to  rec^uire  lawyers  to  work  it  or 
expound  it.  I  am  of  opinion  that  there  should  be 
appointed  by  the  county  council  for  each  county  a 
thoroughly  qualified  arbiter,  whose  decision  should 
be  final,  if  according  to  law.  If  this  bo  done  the 
Act  should  not  be  hedged  in  with  legal  procedure, 
but  the  amounts  of  compensation  or  deterioration 
(if  any)  should  be  estimated  by  the  arbiter  on 
equitable  grounds,  guided,  of  course,  by  the  Act. 
In  my  little  experience  of  the  Act,  the  lawyers  have 
had  more  cause  to  bless  it  than  landlords  and  tenants 
have  had. 

J. — I  do  not  think  the  Act  has  been  of  anv  use  what- 
ever. The  damned  rascals  of  lawyers  and  lairds  have 
managed  to  make  it  inoperative.  The  principle  of  the 
Act  is  good. 

K. — The  Act  is  too  indefinite,  and  leads  to  great 
expense  in  adjusting  claims.  As  far  as  compensation 
for  improvements  is  concemed,on  account  of  the  expense, 
the  Act  may  be  said  to  bo  a  dead  letter.  When  lawyers 
have  to  be  employed  the  expense  goes  beyond  the 
amount  recovered. 

L. — It  is  a  badly  framed  Act.  ^  I  never  heard  any 
good  of  it.    A  rightly  filmed  Act  is  very  necessary. 

M.— I  think  that  it  would  be  much  better  to  have 
sworn  officials  app^iintcl  to  settle  the  claims  betwixt 
proorietors  and  their  outgoing  lenants,  instead  of  the 


Haddington 


present  system  of  a  man  being  appointed  by  each  party 
to  fight  for  his  interest,  and  the  final  settlement 
devolving  upon  the  oversman. 

N.  Apart  from  the  principle,  there  is  not  much  in 
the  Act.  What  little  there  is  has  hereabout  been 
arrived  at  without  much  trouble  or  costs.  With  a  fair 
clear  statement  of  claim  on  both  sides,  a  competent 
arbiter  should  be  able  to  take  a  grip  of  the  matter,  and 
decide  without  the  incurring  of  much  costs.  A  weak 
man,  acting  as  arbiter,  leads  to  such  statements  as  we 
heard  from  Mr.  Guild  at  Aberdeen. 

Q.  IV.— HoM  you  any  suggestions  to  makevthdch  wouid 
in  your  vieWf  improve  the  working  of  (he  AgriouUwrai 
Holdings  Act  and  stUl  ca/nry  out  the  principle  contained 
in  the  Act  that  compensation  shoM  he  given  to  the  tenan' 
for  that  which  belongs  to  him  in  and  upon  ike  land. 

Ans.  A. — If  tenants  are  to  be  encouraged  in  the 
interests  of  the  nation  to  develop  to  the  utmost  the 
resources  of  the  land,  Part,  I.  of  the  Schedule  to  the 
present  Act  should  be  put  upon  same  terms  as  Part  II., 
and  should  be  extended  to  include  any  other  improve* 
ment  actuallv  increasing  the  value  of  the  holding  as  an 
agricultural  holding,  rart  III.  of  the  Schedule  should 
be  extended  to  include,  (1)  Consumption  of  feeding 
stufi*s  on  the  holding  by  horses ;  (2)  Consumption  on 
the  farm  of  produce  that  would  naturally  f ^1  to  be 
sold ;  (3)  Compensation  for  improvement  by  the  tenant 
of  the  general  condition  of  the  farm,  and  corresponding 
claim  by  landlords  for  deterioration ;  and  (4)  Compen- 
sation to  sitting  tenant. 

The  procedure  for  determining  the  respective  rights 
of  landlord  and  tenant  should  be  simplifi^ ;  (1)  Notice 
of  claim  for  compensation  under  the  Act,  to  be  given 
hj  the  tenant  not  later  than  14  days  before  the  &ter- 
mination  of  tenancy.  Notice  of  counter  claim  by 
landlord,  to  be  given  not  later  than  the  determination 
of  the  tenancy ;  (2)  Official  valuers  to  be  appointed  for 
each  county  by  the  county  council,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture ;  and  all  referees 
appointed  under  the  Act  to  be  selected  from  the  list  of 
official  valuers.  In  the  event  of  landlord  and  tenant 
not  agreeing  upon  one  or  more  referees,  a  single  referee 
to  be  chosen  by  the  sherifi^of  the  county  fVom  the  list 
of  official  valuers ;  and  (8)  The  award  of  such  official 
valuer  to  be  final,  except  certain  reservations  for  appeal 
on  points  of  law  where  the  claim  for  compensation 
exceeds  2002. 

B. — ^I  think  it  would  simplify  the  working  of  the  Act 
very  much,  were  there  paid  valuators  who  could  decide 
the  claims  (without  the  necessity  of  employing  any 
lawyers)  and  whose  decision  would  be  final.  Valuators 
for  each  county  or  district. 

C— I  think  there  should  be  no  appeal  against  the  Haddington. 
awards  of  the  arbiters  or  oversman;  their  decision 
should  be  binding  and  final  as  in  the  case  of  arbitrations 
in  other  matters  afiecting  much  larger  sums ;  also  that 
the  claims  for  compensation  by  both  landlord  and 
tenant  should  be  lodged  on  tbe  same  day,  so  as  to 
circumstance  both  parties  alike.  There  should  be 
compensation  for  land  left  at  waygoing  in  a  better  state 
of  cultivation  than  that  which  it  was  in  when  the 
tenant  entered  the  farm,  and  also  for  land  laid  down 
into  old  grass  without  the  landlord's  consent. 

D. — Landlord  and  tenant  to  lodge  claims  at  same   Haddington, 
time. 

All  Schedules  to  be  abolished  and  all  improvements 
which  add  to  letting  value  to  be  paid  for. 

Home  grown  foods  consumed  at  the  holding  to  be 
paid  for. 

General  condition  of  holding  as  showing  a  long  time 
of  '*  good  farming  "  to  be  taken  into  account. 

Simplification  of  procedure. 

These  are,  as  shortly  as  I  can  state,  a  few  of  the 
improvements  necessary- 

E. — I   consider  the  working  of  the  Act  would  be  Midlottuan. 
improved  by  the  appointment  of   arbiters   for    each 
county  whose  decision  should  be  final. 

F. — I  think  everything  done  on  the  farm  by  the  MidMiiaii. 
tenant  that  adds  to  the  letting  value  of  the  farm  ought 
to  be  paid  for  by  the  landlord  at  the  end  of  a  lease ; 
and  vice  versa.  Under  my  present  lease,  which  I 
entered  on  in  1888,  it  is  arranged  that  I  pay  rent  for 
the  farm  as  it  was  at  the  time,  and  5  per  cent,  interest 
on  all  improvements,  drains,  buildings,  &c.,  all  which 
are  specified  in  the  lease.    I  think  this  is  a  good  way 
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way  to  keep  oat  of  baying  any  claim  for  compensation 
for  permanent  improyements. 

Peebles*  G. — I  think  if  landlords  would  put  in  their  leases 

substantial  compensation  clauses,  that  would  keep  the 
good  feeling  betwixt  laird  and  tenant  better  ihan  any 
Bill.  For  land  put  down  properly  in  pasture,  compen- 
sation should  be  given.  For  fi^rain  grown  and  consumed 
on  the  farm  by  sheep  and  cattle,  compensation  should  be 

S' yen.  E<aoh  county  should  have  an  arbiter  appointed  by 
e  sherifE.  I  am  of  opinion  the  landlord  snonld  have 
the  power  to  aay  whether  drainage  or  buildings  is 
necessary. 

Bvwi6k.  ^* — ^  ^™  fully  of  opinion  that  proyided  justice  is 

done  to  the  lanalord  in  awarding  him  damages  for 
deterioration  of  buildines  or  land  or  otherwise,  rail  and 
fair  compensation  should  be  giyen  to  the  tenant  for  any 
outlay  (not  coyenanted  to  be  made  under  lease)  which 
has  enhanced  the  letting  value  of  his  farm  at  his  outgoing. 
The  want  of  these  two  arrangements  has  been  muoL 
against  the  development  of  agriculture. 

BozboiKb.  !• — To  carry  out  properly  the  working  of  the 
Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  a  certain  number  of 
qualified  arbiters  should  be  appointed  by  each  county 
council,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Agn- 
culture  or  the  principal  snerifE.  Should  a  tenant  wish 
to  carry  out  any  improvemontB  entered  in  Parts  I.  and 
II.  of  the  Schedule  to  the  Act,  it  should  be  that  he 
would  apply  first  to  the  landlord  for  his  consent,  and 
should  the  landlord  fail  to  consent,  the  tenant  would 
then  apply  to  one  of  the  arbiters  appointed  as  above  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  contemplated  improve- 
ment would  add  to  the  letting  value  of  the  farm.  If 
found  that  it  would  do  bo  the  tenant  would  then  be 
entitled  to  proeeed  with  it  and  to  claim  compensation 
in  the  same  way  as  under  Part  III.  Part  Hi.  should 
be  made  to  include  the  consumption  on  the  holding  of 
grain  which  would  otiierwise  have  been  sold.  With  the 
view  of  encouraging  a  tenant  to  farm  well  and  to  put 
his  farm  into  the  best  possible  condition  in  every 
respect  all  through  his  lease,  either  the  landlord  or  the 
tenant  should  be  entitled  to  ask  one  of  the  county 
arbiters  to  inspect  the  farm,  either  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  lease  or  during  the  currency  of  the  same, 
and  to  give  a  full  report  on  the  jKeneral  condition  of 
the  farm ;  said  report  to  be  kept  K)r  future  reference. 
Should  the  tenant  by  high  farming  and  liberal  manur- 
ing evidently  improve  the  condition  of  the  farm  ;  and, 
in  particular,  if  he  should  by  a  continued  use  of  cake 
ana  manures,  improve  the  condition  of  any  permanent 
pasture,  the  arbiter  appointed  to  value  the  compensation 
due  shall  take  the  improved  condition  of  such  arable  or 
pasture  land  into  account  in  giving  his  award.  On  the 
other  hand,  should  a  tenant  allow  the  condition  of  a 
farm  to  get  down,  to  get  foul  iVom  weeds,  or  to  get 
otherwise  deteriorated  i  i  ^'alue  from  bad  management, 
the  landlord  should  be  entitled  to  make  a  claim  against 
him  for  such  deterioration,  the  amount  of  which  the 
arbiter  would  determine. 

Should  Gk>yemment  agree  to  advance  money  on  land 
at  a  small  percentage,  the  tenant  should  have  a  right 
to  borrow  for  carrying  out  improvements  under  Parts  I. 
and  n.  of  Schedule. 

Should  the  tenant  widh  to  make  a  claim  for  compen- 
sation, he  should  have  to  do  so  at  leact  one  month  before 
the  termination  of  his  tenancy,  and  should  a  landlord 
wish  to  ^ve  a  counter  claim,  he  should  have  to  do  so  at 
the  termmation  of  the  tenancy. 

As  the  present  Act  does  not  explain  the  real  meaning 
of  the  werds  "  termination  of  the  tenancy  "  the  point 
should  be  made  clear. 

In  choosing  an  arbiter  the  parties  should  have  power 
to  select  anyone  they  might  wish  from  the  list  of  county 
arbiters.  It  they  did  not  agree,  the  sheriff  to  be  called 
upon  to  appoint  one  from  the  said  list. 


K. — I  would  cut  the  throat  of  every  lawyer  that 
meddles  with  the  Act.  Put  the  tenant  on  the  same 
footing  with  the  landlord ;  have  an  arbitrator  appointed 
by  the  sheriff,  whose  decision  would  be  binding ;  make 
it  a  case  of  capital  punishment  for  a  landlord  to  attempt 
to  contract  himself  out  of  the  Act  by  any  means. 

L. — Compensation  clauses  ought  to  be  made  more 
definite ;  stating  how  many  years  back  compensation 
ought  to  date  from  ;  aud  the  scale  for  the  different 
manures  for  each  year.  Several  of  the  improvements 
in  Part  I.  of  the  Schedule  to  the  Act  might  with 
advantage  l)e  put  in  Part  II.,  with  perhaps  an  appeal  to 
the  arbiters.  Arbiters  for  the  different  districts  to  be 
appointed  by  Gk>vemment  or  some  public  authority. 


Increased  fertility  and  letting  value  caused  by  the 
tenant  ought  to  be  valued  and  paid  to  him  on  removal 
without  restriction  as  to  time  when  the  improvement 
was  made  if  outwith  any  agreement  to  make  the 
improvement. 

M. — All  improvements  and  manures  in  the  soil,  as  Nairn, 
well  as  general  cleanness  and  good  husbandry,  should 
be  valued  by  two  licensed  men  or  one  chosen  mutually, 
a  scale  of  points  to  be  drawn  up  as  a  standard  and  bearing 
a  certain  value  and  a  record  kept  If  I  improve  my 
farm  during  my  tenancy  a  certain  number  or  points  I 
should  be  paid,  and  viee  vend.  Of  course,  it  should  be 
optional  for  proprietor  and  tenant  to  arrange  it  to  avoid 
expense.  If  it  were  made  compulsory  for  proprietors 
to  pay  for  buildings  or  other  works  unautnonaed  by 
them,  these  works  should  be  oidy  valued  at  what  they 
are  worth  to  the  farm. 

K.— I  hold  that  an  improving  tenant  who  has  carried  Berwick, 
improvements  out  from  year  to  year  throughout  his 
lease  is  entitled  to  have  the  compensation  determined 
as  for  more  years  than  those  presently  awarded,  for  it  is 
nonsense  to  say  that  certain  manures  are  exhausted  in 
two  or  three  years ;  but,  all  the  same,  the  tenant  who 
has  expended  money  in  manures  during  the  larSt  two  or 
three  years  of  his  lease  (with  a  view  to  getting  up  a 
claim  for  imexhausted  improvements)  should  be  paid 
compensation  for  that  period  only.  A  tenant  should 
receive  compensation  for  all  permanent  improvements 
whether  sanctioned  by  proprietor  or  not. 

0.— Bepeal  the  Act.  Give  us  an  entirely  new  Act.  jlglii. 
Too  many  Acts  lead  to  conftision,  and  then  a  codification 
is  necessary ;  tenants  ought  to  be  paid  for  all  improve- 
ments that  are  beneficial  to  and  ada  to  the  letting  value 
of  a  farm.  There  should  be  no  bottling  up  of  clauns 
by  landlords  (in  silence)  for  years  and  then  launching 
them  at  the  end  of  the  lease. 

Q.  V. — Have  you  any  complaint  to  make  a$  to  ihe 
Imperial  and  Local  taxee  and  rates  padd  hy  you  as  tenant 
of  your  fa/rm,  viz, ,  income  tax,  poor  cmd  school  rates , 
and  the  assessments  imposed  hy  the  ootMvty  covncU  t 

Ans.  A. — All  taxes  are  rent  and  adjust  themselves  Haddington, 
when  offers  for  farms  are  made.    New  taxes  are  a  burden 
on  leaaeholders,  as,  for  instance,  school  rate,  and  to 
some  extent  they  should  not  fall  entirely  on  occupiers ; 
but  I  cannot  see  how  a  change  can  be  arranged. 

B. — Poor  and  school  rates  and  assessments  imposed  Midlothian, 
by  the  county  council  ought  not  to  be  levied  on  the 
rental  of  farms  at  the  same  rate  as  on  house  property. 
Means  and  substance  should  bear  a  larger  share  of 
these  rates. 

0. — Local  taxes  are  increasing.  The  poor  rate  falls  Peebles 
heavily  on  farmers  in  the  parish  of  Peebles  and  Inner- 
leithen ;  the  other  parishes  have  small  assessments, 
having  no  houses  for  paupers  who  come  to  the  town, 
and  in  five  years  find  a  settlement.  I  would  extend 
the  area  of  taxation  for  the  poor  assessment.  The  cotmty 
council  has  increased  taxation.  The  fault  of  the  age  is 
Parliament  passing  Bills  the  people  do  not  ask  for. 

D. — The  tenant  pays  in  Scotland  inconie  tax  on  one-  Berwick, 
third  of  his  rent  as  his  income.  I  consider  this  fair, 
and  if  it,  by  neoeesitating  production  of  accounts  in 
order  to  obtain  exemption,  would  induce  all  farmers  to 
keep  strict  accounts  of  their  farms,  so  as  to  know  what 
income  they  are  making,  much  good  would  result. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  landlordi  and  tenants  of  farms 
pay  an  undue  share  of  poor  rate,  <&c.,  in  comparison 
with  shopkeepers  and  others,  who  pay  only  on  house 
and  shop  rents. 

E. — The  asseesor  now  adds  the  money  paid  for  fire  Bozburgb. 
insurance  on  buildings  to  the  rent  in  the  valuation  roll, 
consequently  tenants  have  to  pay  county  and  parish 
rates  on  their  fire  insurance  premiums,  which  looks 
unfair. 

F. — Something  may  be  said  against  the  farmer  and  BanfE. 
the  landlord  having  to  pay  upon  the  rental  and  a 
capitalist  only  on  his  house. 

Gr. — In  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  times,  very  Berwick 
few  farmers  have  a  third  of  their  rental  as  their  income, 
but  considering  the  means  farmers  have  at  their  com- 
mand to  have  the  tax  retiurned,  it  is  their  own  blame  if 
they  do  not  take  advantage  of  it. 

I  would  have  parish  rates  put  upon  means  and 
substance,  so  as  to  take  in  the  monicd  part  of  the 
community,  and  those  that  have  fixed  incomes. 
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Q.  VI. — What  «  your  opimon  in  regard  to  the  crop' 
ping  cUmsei  ueudUy  contamed  in  leases  ?  Areyou  vn a/ny 
way  restricted  as  to  the  sale  of  any  portion  of  the  produce 
of  you/r  farm  f 

Ans.  A. — All  these  clanses  should  most  certainly  be 
done  away  with,  and  the  tenant  allowed  to  ftam  the 
iand  aocording  to  what  he  considers  most  to  his  ad- 
yantage. 

I  am  restricted  to  a  course  of  cropping,  and  also  as 
to  selling  straw  or  turnips,  which  is  a  great  disadvan- 
tage, I  Ming  so  near  a  town,  where  plenty  manure  can 
be  got. 

B. — I  consider  that  a  tenant  who  farms  his  land 
according  to  good  husbandry  should  have  an  open 
lease. 

C. —  I  see  nothing  wrong  with  the  cropping  clauses 
in  the  leases  in  thia  district  (East  Lothian),  I  am 
restricted  to  a  very  reasonable  extent.  I  am  never 
called  in  question  how  I  farm. 

p. — Freedom  of  sale  and  of  cropping,  with  suitable 
reservations  to  protect  the  interests  of  landlords,  would 
be  an  immense  advantage  to  many  tenants,  who  are  at 
present  very  much  hampered  by  antiquated  restrictions. 

I  have,  myself,  very  great  freedom,  both  as  to 
cropping  and  sale  of  produce,  to  the  mutual  advantage, 
I  think,  of  landlord  and  tenant. 

E. — In  nearly  every  instance  the  cropping  clauses  in 
leases  are  a  hindrance  to  making  land  pay  its  rent. 

Tho  landlord  is  entitled  to  safeguard  himself  from 
having  his  land  ruined ;  but  if  two  white  crops  were 
not  to  be  taken  together,  and  letting  value  being  taken 
into  account  for  improvement  or  depreciation,  little 
else  would  be  required. 

F.— CJropping  clauses,  I  am  of  opinion,  should  be 
abolished,  and  a  tenant  allowed  to  farm  his  land  to  tho 
best  advantage,  in  which  case  it  would  not  be  for  his 
interest  to  miscrop  his  farm. 

Gt. — My  opinion  is,  the  usual  cropping  clauses  have 
not  proved  sufficient  to  prevent  a  nad  tenant  from 
deteriorating  the  land ;  and,  as  they  are  not  required  in 
the  case  of  a  good  tenant,  it  is  best  to  have  such 
freedom  of  cropping  in  a  lease  as  will  allow  the  raising 
of  those  crops  that  are  most  marketable,  while  at  same 
time  the  la  ml  must  be  kept  up  in  a  good  fertile  state. 
My  own  lease  is  so  framed  that  I  am  at  liberty  to  farm 
as  I  wish.  The  only  restrictions  under  it  are  that  I 
cannot  take  two  white  crops  in  succession  without 
applying  heavy  manure,  and  I  am  bound  to  have,  at  all 
times,  about  one-fourth  of  the  farm  in  grass  (hay  and 
pasture).  I  have  free  sale  of  all  the  produce,  both 
during  and  at  the  end  of  my  lease. 

H. — ^Many  farms  are  now  taken  with  'a  break  in  five 
years.  In  such  cases  cropping  clauses  must  be  in  the 
lease.  For  15  or  19  years  leases  freedom  should  be 
given,  but  lease  the  farm  in  a  proper  rotation,  suitable 
for  the  district.  I  am  only  restricted  from  selling 
straw,  one  which  I  do  not  object  to. 

I. — Grenerally  speaking,  cropping  clauses  have  been 
framed  according  to  the  Kind  of  facing  most  suitable 
to  a  given  district,  and  as  short  leases  are  now  best  for 
both  landlord  and  tenant,  cropping  clauses  are  neces- 
sary in  the  generality  of  cases.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
a  factor  knows  his  business,  he  should  be  able  to  arrange 
satisfactorily  and  equitably  with  the  tenant  for  any 
change  of  cropping  wnich  may  be  required. 

J. — Many  of  the  cropping  clauses  in  leases  are  per- 
fectly ridiculous,  and  tenants  sign  them  trusting  tliey 
will  never  be  enforced.  In  my  own  lease  all  that  is 
said  about  cropping  is  that  there  shall  not  be  more 
than  one-half  of  the  arable  land  in  white  crop  in  one 
year,  and  that  two  white  crops  shall  never  succeed  each 
other.    I  have  fair  freedom  of  sale. 

K. — The  cropping  clauses  are  a  perfect  humbug.  A 
good  farmer  will  not  spoil  the  land,  although  he  has 
perfect  freedom.  I  cannot  sell  straw,  however  much 
dung  I  may  buy. 

L. — Cropping  clauses  must  be  looked  upon  as  a 
nuisance.  Abolishing  them  would  have  a  beneficial 
effect  in  making  landlords  more  careful  in  selecting 
good  tenants.     The  i-egulations  of  estates  generally 


restrict  the  cropping,  but  in  many  oases  the  restriotionB 
are  a  dead  letter.    In  my  case  they  are  varied. 

M. — ^Very  ridiculous  cropping  clauses  are  often  found  Nairn, 
in  estate  regulations ;  but  if  the  Agricultural  Holdings 
Act  were  amended  in  the  manner  I  have  suggested 
(Answer  M.  to  Question  lY.,  «ujpra),  these  could  be 
done  away  with,  the  only  stipulation  being  the  leaving 
of  the  farm  in  a  rotation  approved  by  the  husbandry  of 
district. 

N. — So  long  as  a  tenant  keeps  withiii  the  term  **  Good  Berwick. 
Husbandry,"  he  should  be  allowed  to  crop  as  he  has  a 
mind.  I  am  restricted  in  the  sale  of  straw  and  turnips, 
and  to  the  extent  of  five  acres  of  potatoes,  and  five  of 
hay.  A  tenant  should  be  allowed  to  sell  anything  or 
everything  so  long  as  he  keeps  up  the  fertility  of  the 
soil. 

0. — ^As  long  as  a  farmer  grows  good  crops  and  keeps  Belkiri^. 
the  fkrm  clean,  and  everything  in  good  order,  there 
ought  to  be  no  restrictions  as  to  cropping,  at  all  events, 
till  within  about  four  years  of  the  expiry  of  his  lease. 

P. — Such  clauses  are  a  nuisance  and  a  trap  for  Elgin, 
tenants.  AU  tenants  are  restricted  as  to  sale  of 
certain  of  their  produce.  Lawyer-factors  are  very 
fond  of  these  clauses,  and  now  have  their  leases 
printed  with  such  in  them.  They  are  afraid  that  without 
such  they  would  lose  hold  of  their  tenants.  The  cry 
against  lawyer  factors  is  a  mere  parrot  cry  without  any 
foundation.  The  penalty  for  cross-cropping  should  be 
put  on  the  same  footing  as  the  penal  clause  in  a  deed, 
ije,,  exist  only  as  a  fund,  out  of  whidi  the  landlord 
could  have  damages  for  proved  deterioration.  In 
practice,  such  is  often  rendered  necessary  by  the 
seasons  alone ;  failure  of   grass  seeds  in  a  very  dry 

Sear,  land  much  given  to  canker,  and  near  towns,  lands 
estroyed  for  granng  by  white  lead,  <&a,  &o.   In  nuuiy 
cases  the  land  is  only  enriched  by  such  croppiag. 


Q.  YIL — Do  you  consider  that  the  present  law  of  ewbail 
in  any  loay  hampers  the  proprietor  vn  dealing  with  his 
proper^  from  an  a>grimU/wraiCpovnt  of  view  ? 

Ans.  A. — ^Where  he  has  a  large  family  to  provide  for,  Belkiik. 
and  little  or  nothing  beyond  his  landed  property,  and 
ihat  strictly  entailed,  he  cannot  without  injustice  to  the 
younger  children  expend  money  on  a  property  which 
is  all  to  go  to  the  eldest  son,  so  that  in  that  way  he  is 
hampered. 


Q.  Vin. — Sas  the  demand  for  farms  increased  or 
deerreased  dwrvng  the  past  10  years  ? 

Ans.  A. — ^The  demand  for  farms  has  rather  increased 
the  last  two  years.  Many  of  the  farms  which  have  been 
vacant  have  been  taken  by  parties  who  had  made  money 
at  other  professions,  and  who  fancy  a  country  life 
without  counting  the  cost.  This  species  of  competition 
tells  seriously  on  practical  farmers,  as  they  must  either 
ofier  beyond  their  valuations  or  retire  n*om  farming 
altogether.  They  try  the  former,  hoping  ''  something 
may  turn  up." 

B. — The  demand  for  large  farms  has  not  increased^ 
but  I  should  say  for  small  and  medium  the  demand  is 
greater.  Farmers  who  have  had  large  farms  have  lost 
a  larffe  part  of  their  capital  and  will  take  a  smaller  one. 
The  demand  for  crofts  is  great.  Many  of  the  married 
farm  servants  would  take  a  croft  if  they  could  get  it. 


BiQjdyiifi^ 


Haddinfft<m. 


Q.  IX. — Bo  you  consider  that  the  necessities  of  the  present 
times  call  for  periodical  readjustments  of  jointures  to 
widows  of  deceased  proprietors  of  entailed  estates  ? 

Ans.  A. — The  fall  in  the  value  of  land,  as  of  other 
property,  which  has  taken  place  during  the  last  18  years, 
owing  to  the  continued  appreciation  of  the  standard  of 
value,  has  made  jointures  on  many  estates  most  uujust, 
and  such  jointures  should  in  equity  be  readjusted  till 
the  standard  of  value  is  made  more  stable  and  a  more 
fair  and  permanent  record  of  obligations  over  long 
periods  of  time. 

B. — I  know  of  one  property  burdened  for  the  jointures   SeUdrk 
of  two  widows,  viz.,  the  widow  of  the  last  proprietor 
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Midlothiaiu 


Berwickt 


Selkirk* 


and  the  widow  of  his  father.  At  present  the  returns 
from  the  estate  snflSce  to  pay  these  two  jointures 
and  leave  a  small  margin,  principally  the  rent  of  the 
Mansion  House  and  shootings,  to  support  the  children 
of  the  late  proprietor ;  any  further  fall  of  rent  would 
leave  these  ohiloren  desldtute  if  the  jointures  are  to  be 
exacted  in  f^.  Therefore  there  must  be  a  readjust- 
ment. 


Q.  X. — WUl  you  please  state  the  prices  received  hy  you 
m  1882  and  m  1893 /or  stock  omd  crops  ? 

Ans.  A.— 


D.— 


Elgin. 


1882. 

1898-4. 

Store  Stock— 

Sheep,  per  head - 

- 

None. 

None. 

Cattle       „ 

" 

»> 

>f 

Fat  Stocks 

Sheep,  per  head  - 

- 

595.  to  465. 

465.  6(i.  to  365. 

CatUe       „ 

- 

25/.  10«.  to 

21/.  155.  to 

19/.  lOs. 

16/.  ' 

Crop»— 

Wheat,  per  quarter 

- 

32«.  to  33«. 

None. 

Beans          „ 

- 

— 

f» 

Barley         „ 

- 

30ff.  6</.  to  295. 

>» 

Oats            „ 

- 

29s.  to  24<. 

215.  to  225. 

Hay,  per  ton     - 

. 

4/.  to  4/.  155. 

4/.  105.  to 

(off  rick). 

5/.  105. 

Potatoes,  per  ton  or 

per 

acre 

n.  65.  to 

5/.  to  285. 

4/.  1Q5. 

Turnips,  per  ton  or 

per 

acre   - 

None  sold. 

185.  to  165. 

B.- 

Fat  Stock-^ 

Sheep,  per  head    * 

. 

3/.  l5. 

1/.  185. 

Cattle       „        - 

- 

20/. 

15/. 

Crops — 

Wheat,  per  quarter 

2/. 

1/.  45. 

Beans 

1/.  155. 

1/.  95.  6^. 

Barley 

1/.  125. 

]/.  105.  6rf. 

Oats           „ 

1/.  65. 

195.  6d. 

Hay,  per  ton     - 

5/. 

— 

Potatoes,  per  ton  - 

4/.  105. 

1/.  105. 

Turnips        „    - 

C.-— (1.)  From  a  return  by  Messrs.  Oliver  &  Son, 
Hawick  Auction  Mart,  at  my  request,  being  a  comparison 
between  1882  and  1892 :— 


1882. 

1892. 

Cheviot  Wed.  Lambs  - 

195.  6rf. 

85.  9c/. 

Seconds 

175. 

65. 

Mid  Ewe  Lambs    - 

2l5.  Zd, 

Il5.9i. 

Shots    -            -            -        . 

135.  6(i. 

45.3(1. 

Draft  Ewes  - 

425. 

155. 

HalfBred  Wed.  Lambs 

295. 

195. 

Ewe              „        „      -        - 

3l5.  6rf. 

2l5. 

Prices  in  1893  Taaried  a  little,  up  or  down,  according  \xf 
condition,  say,  about  one  or  two  shillings  per  bead. 

(2.)  From  my  own  books : — 


1882. 

1892. 

Half-bred  Ewes 
Half-bred  Lambs 

585.  6<i. 
285.  6</. 

825. 

165. 

No  fat  stock  or  grain  sold^  this  being  almdst  etitircly 
a  pastoral  farm,  from  Which  the  stock  is  sold  leftn. 


In  1882. 

In  1898-4. 

Store  Stock-- 

• 

Sheep,  per  head    - 

- 

TnpsRL. 
7/.  105. 

6/. 

CatUe        „      . 

- 

825.  per  cwt. 

605.  per  cwt. 

Fat  Stock-- 

Sheep,  per  head    - 

. 

— 

— 

Cattle       „       . 

- 

825.  per  cwt. 

605.  per  cwt. 

Crops- 

Wheat,  per  quarter 

- 

405. 

225. 

Beans        „ 

. 

— 

Bwrtey        „ 

- 

855. 

255. 

Oats 

- 

305. 

205. 

Hay,  per  ton     - 

- 

— 

—: 

Potatoes  per  ton  or 

acre 

— 

— 

Tainipf»       „ 

»> 

About  the  same  then  as  now. 

Q.  XI. — OmeraUVf  I  shall  he  glad  to  have  awy  sug- 
gestions iohi^  you  have  to  offer  to  me  hearing  upon  the 
agriouUwraX  depression  m  Scotland  and  the  hest  method  of 
reUewng  it. 

Ans.  A. — ^Lower  rents ;  free  sale  of  produce ;  free-   Elgin, 
dom  of  cropping ;  and  better  prices. 

B. — I  beliere  the  depression  in  agriculture  during  Haddingioi]. 
the  last  18  years  to  have  been  mainly  caused  by  an 
almost  contmuous  shrinkage  of  values  of  almost  all 
kinds  of  farm  produce. 

I  believe  tnat  shrinkage  of  values  to  have  been 
mainly  caused  by  an  appreciation  in  our  standard  of 
value,  owing  to  a  monetary  revolution,  which  has  been 
going  on  since  1873. 

I  believe  that  if  that  monetary  revolution  is  not 
arrested,  and  further  legislation  against  silver  stopped, 
prices  shall  go  lower  still,  and  that  a  large  proportion 
of  tenant  farmers  shall  be  ruined. 

I  believe  that  the  only  mode  of  relieving  us  from  the 
deadening  and  benumbing  influence  of  an  ever 
appreoiatmg  standard  of  value  and  a  further  shrinkage 
in  prices  of  produce  is  to  re-establish  by  international 
agreement  a  bimeltcdlic  standard  of  value. 

C. — (1.)  Improvement  of  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  Haddington 
to  make  real  compensation  obtainable. 

(2.)  Alteration  of  the  Ground  Gbme  Acfc,  so  that 
tenants  may  protect  themselves  by  any  method  they 
choose ;  damage  by  game  from  woods  to  fall  on  owner  of 
wood. 

(3.)  That  rates  liy  public  carriers  should  be  the  same 
for  home  and  foreign  goods,  a  reasonable  Tninimum 
quantity  being  fixed,  and  where  through  rates  are 
given,  the  railway  rates  to  be  stated  separately. 

(4.)  Imported  meat  to  be  sold  under  a  Merchandise 
Act  as  foreign,  and  public  inspector  appointed  to  carry 
out  the  Act. 

(5.)  Lower  rents ;  these  it  is  useless  to  look  for  with 
present  demand  for  land. 

(6.)  Generally  more  liberal  conditions  in  land 
letting. 

Note. — I  consider  the  chief  cause  of  depression,  as 
arising  from  too  high  rents,  has  been  entirely  due  to 
reductions  of  rents  given  in  some  cases  and  refused  in 
others,  simply  because  one  party  had  capital  and  (or) 
skill  to  carry  oat  his  bargain.  If  no  reductions  of  rent 
had  been  given  (or  given  equally  to  all)  rents  would 
soon  have  adjusted  themselves  to  the  times,  and  it 
Would  have  been  better  for  all  concerned  now. 

D. — If  an  estate  is  a  fairly  goed  one,  and  if  free  of  debt  Berwick 
and  extra  family  burdens,  and  if  the  buildings,  fences, 
roads  and  drainage  are  good,  then  secure  a  factor  who 
really  knows  what  good  profitable  farming  and  estate 
management  are;  give  tenants  fair  conditions;  take 
utmost  care  that  good  tenants  are  chosen  who  reallv 
know  their  business  ;  ^ve  short  leases,  coupled  with 
fuU  and  &ir  compensation  if  any  change  occurs,  and  I 
cannot  see  any  more  which  can  legitimately  be  done. 

E. — ^I  consider  the  amendment  of  the  Agricultural  Boxburgh. 
Holdings  Act,  and  perhaps  a  change  in  the  currency 
laws,  to  be  about  the  most  that  G^ovemment  can  do  to 
improve  the  condition  of  agriculture.  As  long  as 
farmers  continue  to  offer  rents  for  farms  which  cannot 
be  made  out  of  them  they  must  suffer.  The  greatest 
flaw  in  Agricultural  Holoings.  Act  is  that  it  does  not 
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sufficiently  reward  a  tenant  who  has  farmed  well  all  his 
lease  and  pnt  a  farm  into  the  besb  possible  condition. 
The  schedules  used  for  cakes  and  manures  extending 
only  a  few  years  back  do  not  cover  it. 

•  F. — I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  relieved,  but  a  good 
many  things  woold  help.  I  would  not  give  any  rent  if 
I  have  a  bad  season ;  compel  the  railway  companies  to 
carry  produce  cheaper ;  cheapen  the  parcel  post,  so  that 
butter,  e^gs,  fruit  and  poultry  could  be  sent  to  the 
towns  qnioklv  and  cheaplv  ;  break  up  a  big  farm  here 
and  there  and  ffive  a  working  man  a  chance  to  a  bit 
of  land;  lend  him  money  at  2i  per  cent,  to  do  his 
building.  I  consider  that  the  Crofters'  Act  ^ould  be 
applied  to  all  Scotland. 

G. — ^Protection  of  our  herds  from  disease  from 
abroad ;  an  equitable  adjustment  of  carriage  rates  as 
between  home  and  foreign  produce;  prevention  of 
foreign  meat  being  sold  as  home  bred  and  fed;  all 
hamperinff  restrictions  as  to  destamction  of  vermin  that 
prey  on  the  crops  done  away  with ;  restrietions  as  to 


cropping  and  sale  of  produce  abolished ;  bettor  (as  to 

Duality  and  quantity)  housing  of  the  aged  labourer,  and, 
think  too,  a  more  equitable  adjustment  as  to  tenure 
of  house  is  due  to  the  labourer. 

But  with  all  these  and  other  such  thinss  given  effect 
to,  if  present  low  prices  are  to  be  ihe  condition  of  things 
in  the  future,  I  fear  the  rent  of  land  must  come  still 
further  down.    The  margin  of  profit  is  too  small. 

H. — A  very  large  number  like  myself  have  lately  Nainu 
purchased  farms  fi^m  the  Duke  of  Fife,  which  shows 
that  there  is  a  general  trust  in  the  future  of  agriculture, 
and  that  by  practising  economy  we  may  tide  the 
depresion  over.  We  have  most  to  complain  of  in  being 
charged  heavier  railway  rates  than  foreign  produce. 
This  ought  to  be  stopped  by  the  Government. 

I. — Give  farmers  a  much  freer  hand  to  crop  and  sell ;  Elgin, 
security  for  their  property ;  cheaper  railway  carriage  of 
produce ;  and,  if  all  fail,  I  fear  then  the  rents  must 
oome  down. 
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Sbleciions  faom  Nons  of  Evidehoi  oivbv  at  Public  MBExnios. 


LinUthgow  Meeting f  ISth  June  1894. 
Jambs  Somebvail,  Glendevon. 

There  ha8  been  depression  in  agriculture  during  the 
last  10  years,  but  it  has  certainly  not  been  so  bad  as  in 
the  prior  10  years,  which  was  shocking. 

Bad  seasons  have  been  the  cause  of  the  depression 
more  than  anything  else. 

There  have  certainly  been  a  good  many  changes  of 
tenancy  during  the  past  10  years. 

Rents  have  fallen  during  that  period,  but  I  cannot 
state  the  percentage  of  the  fall. 

I  do  not  i^ink  proprietors  have  had  to  take  land  into 
their  own  hands  K)r  want  of  suitable  tenants  at  reason- 
able rents. 

Drainage  and  other  improvements  have  gone  on  as 
formerly.  I  cannot  say  whether  it  is  or  is  not  the 
practice  for  tenants  te  pay  interest  on  mone^  expended 
on  improvements.  I  cannot  saj^  that  there  is  any  want 
of  money  on  the  part  of  proprieters  in  West  Lothian. 
The  properties  in    this  country  (West  liothian)  are 


owned  by  competent  proprieters,  and  no  improvemeute 
necessary  have  been  left  undone  for  want  of  money 
wherewith  te  execute  them. 

Money  at  low  rates  of  interest  would,  of  course,  in 
those  days  of  high  taxation  and  low  rents  be  a  great 
boon,  and  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  proprietors 
te  be  able  by  means  of  obtaining  monev  at  lower  rates 
of  interest  to  assist  their  tenante,  and,  of  course,  pro- 
prieters would  be  much  more  liberal  in  assisting 
tenants  if  they  could  get  money  at  moderate  rates  of 
interest,  especially  now  that  insurance  companies  have 
banded  themselves  together  not  te  lend  money  unless 
they  get  4  per  cent,  interest.  This  combination  operates 
greatly  against  owners  of  mortgaged  estates. 

Wages  have  not  gone  up  much,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  the  men  or  the  women  workers  get  more  wages 
than  they  did  10  years  ago.  [Tradesmen's  accounts, 
however,  have  risenj. 

I  have  no  experience  of  the  Agricultural  Holdings 
Act. 
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LinUihgow  Meeting,  IBih  Jwie  1804. 

W.  H.  Hbndib80N»  Solicitor  and  Factor,  Linlithgow. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  sums  allowed  under  the 
Agrioaltnral  Holdings  Act  for  unezhansed  manures  are 
nnreasonahly  high.  In  cases  where  tenants  occnpy 
gram  parks  and  feed  their  stock  with  cake,  I  do  not 
consider  that  the  land  is  made  more  yahiable,  and  as 
the  occupiers  do  not  pay  more  rent  when  tiiev  enter 
upon  fields  containing  unexhausted  manures,  I  Uiink 
the  value  of  unexhausted  manures  is  much  over-rated. 

Q.  Mr.  Hope, — There  mieht  be  thin^  that  keep 
down  what  would  otherwise  be  the  value  in  such  cases  P 
Ans. — 'No,  1  never  change  t^e  tenants.  That  is  my 
habit,  and  on  six  or  seven  considerable  estates,  and  on 
other  smaller  ones  that  I  manage,  I  &ad  that,  notwith- 
standing the  unexhausted  manures,  the  tenants  on  tiiese 
estates  cannot  keep  more  stock. 

I  think  the  taxes  on  land  are  unreasonably  high.  I 
feel  that  landlords  and  tenants  who  used  to  nave  pro- 
tection with  reference  to  importation  of  grain  from 
abroad  had  a  great  deal  of  taxation  put  upon  l^em  on 
account  of  that  protection.  Seeing  tnat  that  protection 
has  ceased,  I  think  a  great  deal  of  the  local  taxes  ought 
to  be  payable  out  of  Imperial  revenue.  The  taxation  of 
land  was  fair  so  long  as  tenants  had  protection,  but  it 
has  not  been  fair  since  that  protection  was  taken  away. 
I  can  suggest  no  other  way  than  the  one  I  have  men- 
tioned, ofrelief  of  taxation  to  proprietors  and  tenants. 
I  have  an  idea  that  there  are  &r  too  many  collectors  of 
rates.  Bates  are  now  to  a  large  extent  payable  equally 
by  landlord  and  tenant,  and  it  appears  to  me  ^t  a 
great  deal  of  expense  would  be  saved  if  one  person 
would  collect  the  whole  rates  leviable  from  landlord 
and  tenant,  the  parochial  board  and  school  board  which 
administer  the  rates  being  entitled,  as  district  county 
councils  are  at  present,  to  requisition  the  collector  for 
what  they  require.  This  would  effect  a  saving  aud 
lead  to  the  better  collection  of  the  rates. 

The  county  council  rates  are  to  my  knowledge  well 
collected,  there  beiug  one  hundred  times  more  arrears 
of  parochial  than  of  county  council  rates. 

I  consider  that  the  whole  of  the  rates  should  be 
thrown  upon  the  county  generally,  because  land  has 
now  no  protection.  I  would  like  to  see  them  paid  out 
of  the  Imperial  revenue,  and  to  see  people  that  make 
paupers  pay  for  the  keep  of  these  paupers. 

I  have  very,  very  seldom  in  40  years'  experience  had 
occasion  to  quarrel  with  tenants  as  to  cropping.  I  am 
in  favour  of  allowing  tenants  to  crop  according  to  the 
*' rules  of  good  husmindry."  It  is  not  in  the  tenants 
interest  to  crop  otherwise.  In  this  district  there  is  not 
much  miscroppinff. 

I  hardfy  ever  advertise  farms,  as  I  generally  let  them 
privat^y. 
Bents  have  not  fallen  to  a  very  laree  extent. 
There  is  a  large  number  of  entailed  properties  in  this 
county,  but  so  far  as  I  know  there  is  no  difficulty  due 
to  the  entails.  I  think  that  the  landlords  in  this 
county  are,  as  a  rule,  fairly  liberal  in  their  dealings  with 
their  tenants,  and  I  know  that  the  landowners  that  I 
represent  are  always  very  reasonable. 

I  have  one  instance  of  a  fee  simple  estate  where  the 
late  o^-ner  left  a  jointure  of  1,0001.  a  year  to  his  widow, 
with  possession  of  the  Mansion  House.  An  arrange- 
ment was  made  with  the  widow  under  which  2001.  per 
annum  was  to  be  given  in  lieu  of  possession  of  the 
Mansion  House,  thus  making  her  allowance  1,200Z. 
The  proprietor  died  about  1874,  and  for  a  time  there- 
after the  property  was  quite  able  to  pay  the  jointure. 
The  rental,  however,  after  a  time  decreased,  and  ulti- 
mately  fell  to  SOQH,,  and  the  difference  between  that 
sum  and  the  1,2001.  had  to  be  made  up  otherwise  than 
out  of  the  rental  of  the  estate.  The  proprietor  that 
provided  this  jointure  left,  in  addition  to  the  estate,  a 
large  personal  property,  but  this  went  past  the  heir  to 
the  estate. 

I  think  that  jointures  should  be  adjusted  to  fluctua- 
tions of  rental.  By  the  law  of  entail  the  landowner  is 
limited  as  to  the  number  of  years'  rental,  but  the  pinch 
lies  in  this,  that  once  heffrants  the  provision,  the  widow 
can  claim  her  pound  of  flesh,  however  much  the  rental 
may  fall. 

r  have  had  very  little  experience  of  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  Act. 

GcUaehieU  MeeUng,  19ih  Jtme  1894. 
Wamsr  Elliot,  Hollybusb. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  landlords  would  accept  Gk)vem- 
ment  money  at  low  rates  of  interest. 
i    84800. 


As  regards  the  profits  of  farming,  I  have  been  looking 
over  the  books  of  one  of  my  farms,  and  find  that  of  the 
11  vears  fVom  1882  to  1893,  five  show  little  profit, 
while  the  other  six  show  a  loss,  and  that  without 
charging  interest  on  capital  or  my  own  supervision. 

There  has  been  a  rise  in  the  cost  of  labour  of  Is,  6d, 
per  head  per  week. 

I  have  seen  and  have  had  to  do  with  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  in  connexion  with  the  Agricultural  Holdings 
Act  The  Act  requires  to  be  greatly  amended  and 
simplified,  and  the  arbiter  should  be  appointed  by  the 
sheriff.  I  think  you  coidd  not  get  a  better  authority 
than  the  sheriff  to  appoint  the  arbiter.  In  reeard  to 
amending  the  Act,  every  improvement  made  oy  the 
tenant  should  be  paid  for  by  tne  landlord,  and  when  a 
tenant  retakes  a  farm  he  should  not  have  to  pa^  rent  on 
his  own  improvements  or  the  landlord  should,  if  he  did, 
treat  him  m  the  same  manner  as  if  he  were  leaving, 
and  compensate  him  accordingly. 

The  Act  wants  radical  amendment :  it  is  presently 
murdered  by  those  who  administer  it,  and  I  think  a 
great  matter  is  that  the  Act  should  be  simplified  so 
Siat  its  administration  should  be  proper,  as  the  admini- 
stration has  been  hitherto  as  much  at  fault  as  the  Act 
itself.  This  I  found  to  my  loss  several  times.  In  fact 
the  administration  of  the  Act  has  been  a  ''job." 

The  question  of  taxation  is,  I  think,  more  the  land- 
lord's, because  when  a  farmer  takes  a  farm  he  usuaUy 
makes  inouiry  as  to  the  taxes,  and  calculates  the  rent 
accordingly.  When  taxes,  however,  are  raised  or  im- 
posed durmg  the  currency  of  a  lease,  that  makes  a 
difference,  and  the  increase  in  such  cases  should  be 
borne  by  the  landlord.  As  an  instance  of  increase  of 
taxation  during  the  currency  of  a  lease,  I  may  say  that 
when  I  took  one  of  my  nurms  the  road  rates  were 
51. 12*.  6(2.,  but  on  the  passing  of  the  Boad  Act  they 
were  increased  to  212.  b$.  6d. 

dropping  clauses,  I  notice,  are  usually  verv  absurd 
and  injurious,  both  to  landlord  and  tenant.  Such  clauses 
are,  I  think,  a  great  mistake.  I  mvself  have  none ;  the 
onl^  thing  I  am  debarred  from  aoin^  is  taking  two 
white  crops  in  succession.  No  cropping  clauses  will 
make  a  bad  farmer  a  good  one,  but  they  have  made 
many  a  good  farmer  a  bad  one  by  compelling  him  to  do 
things  which  otherwise  he  woula  not  do. 

Foreign  meat  should  be  sold  as  such,  and  no  foreign 
produce  should  be  carried  at  lower  rates  than  home. 

Less  rents  would  be  a  remedy  for  the  present  de- 
pression, but  in  face  of  the  present  demand  for  &urms 
the  situation  cannot  be  altered  in  that  way,  but  I 
maintain  that  if  you  give  tenants  full  security  for  their 
outlay,  and  make  it  distinctly  understood  that  on  a 
tenant  retaking  his  farm,  he  must  not  be  rented  on  his 
improvements,  there  will  be  less  heard  of  agricultural 
depression. 

That  the  sitting  tenant  should  be  compensated  for  his 
improvements  is  one  of  the  principal  points.  The  pay* 
ment  could  be  made  by  way  of  a  slump  sum,  the  new 
rent  being  commensurate  to  the  improved  condition  of 
the  fai-m  or  by  way  of  a  reduced  rent.  Bither  way 
would  be  satisfactoiy,  so  long  as  the  sitting  tenant 
was  assured  of  full  compensation  as  well  as  the  way- 
going tenant. 


J.  Scorr  DUDGBON,  Longnewton. 

QdUiihids  Meeting  I9ih  Jvm  1894. 

Has  there  been  depression  P  It  depends  on  what  you 
call  affricultural  depression.  So  far  as  labour  is  con- 
cerned there  has  been  none,  as  the  labourer  is  better 
off  now  than  he  ever  was  before.  As  regards  others, 
there  has  been  considerable  depression.  B^ts,  however, 
during  the  last  10  years  have  not  fallen  nearly  so  much 
as  daring  the  former  decade,  while  latterly  there  has 
been  more  demand  for  land. 

The  depression  has  been  caused  by  bad  seasons  and 
continuously  faUing  prices,  the  latter  still  going  on. 
The  depression  is,  in  my  opinion,  greatly  augmentea  and 
made  more  lasting  by  the  system  of  management  of 
estates,  encouraging  tenants  to  offer  large  rents  in  the 
knowledge  that  remissions  will  be  made  if  persistently 
urged  for.  Thus  rente  have  be^i  forced  up  by  men 
being  encouraged  to  offer  exorbitant  rents  in  the  expec- 
tation that  they  would  soon  get  these  rents  down.  One  of 
the  greatest  evils  to  agriculture  in  this  countrv  has  been 
that  bargains  have  been  made  and  not  fulfilled.  If 
payment  of  whatever  rent  had  been  promised  had  been 
made  compulsory,  I  do  not  think  we  would  have  seen 
land  so  highly  rented.    That  would  have  mined  a  few 
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fB^rmerQ,.]^!^ £^nner8  wonli  voryaooa  JjiftTe  loamed  to 
protect  themselYGB .  hj  not  going  into  the  market  and 
olTering  too  hig^.ren^Q  i^  ^^7  kpei^  that. this  concii^ioii 
would  be  inyaTJAbly  .insisted  on.  I  BympathiBe  witK 
those  laudlords  w)ip  never  adv^tise.  fanns,. but  m^h^ 
arrangements  w^th  ^eir  tf^^ai^ts,  ujl  whiqhcase  f^muing 
can  be  carried  on  to  the  advantage  or  bpthlaodlgrd  and 
tenant^  and  .of  ili^f^xmtiry  ^1^i|krg^;,>ujt  wherft  yon£|id 
estate8**-And  there  ajre  jpaany  i^ucE  in  this  country — 
wherQ  farxD^  are  ^v^rtised^  and  the  highest  ;:e;its  are 
taken,  ih»u.  X  say  that. in  these  cases  the  rents  promised 
should  be  insisted  on  and  paid,.so,  l9ng  as  thoi  tenant  ha^ 
a  hiJfpQnny  to  p^y  them  irith.  If  this  were  done,  I  do 
not  think  tenants  would  rj^cklesaly  oQer  for  farms.  I 
do  not  think  that  it  ig  fair  tp  other  ofifereors  tb^t  anything 
else  should  be  th^  pl^  than  paymp^t  of  the  rent  ofiTereX 
There  are  plenty  jot  mpx  that,  pffer  rents  that  they  are 
ouite,  prepared  to  pay,  and.  th^y  are,.op|^pse^  by  others 
that  offer  rents  that  they  hay^  i^  intei^tipn  q£  paying.. 

There,  have  not  be^n  many.(4^nges  in  tenancj  caused 
solely: by  the  bad .tiipoi^Stn  .  .  ^      ,  .,   i .    .   r 

..The  /Oesire.  ^no|ig  landlords  ihas  oeen  V>  ^ubdivida 
laad»  and  X  think  it  ^,oaJid  b^  a^gi^t  advantagt^  if  land 
were  subdivided.  ^  a  social  qa^ioo*  it  wQold  certainly 
be  a  great  advantage,  .     .       .  ,       , 

There  is  more  demand  for  small  than  for  large  farms, 
and  for  small  f arms .tpo .hi^h t^x^% /^obtained*.  There 
is  tbjs  diflbulty,  howeyei;,  m  connexion  with  tJbe.^b- 
division  of  lajmSt  th|kt  ^nch  acha^ng^  ^W^  enocmooa 
expense,  and  at  preset ^t  is  idle  to  ta4k,ot  it.     ,,  , 

Th^tre  has  beeu  a  cessation,  of  woirks.  of  imprpyement. 

It  nsed  to  be  qnit;e  if  anal  fo^  teenaivts  to  pay  interest 
o»  outlay  on  im{NroYei]»onts,  but  in  late  years  this  hm 
been  abandoned*  .        / 

It  would,  I  think«,l^ad  to  proprietors  onaking  further 
imptroremajitB,  if  ipaonoy  were  got  at  low  rates  of  interest. 
Money  might  be  advanced  by  (Government  to  tenants  in 
this  OQiun^  to,  enable  them,  to  purchase  theii;  holdings 
in  the  sam,e  way  as  is  dQ4e  in  I^elaod.  T^hi^,  I  tiioiuL 
would  be  4k  .gpod  w^y  ,of  inci:easing  Uie  number  of  smaQ 
proprietors  which  would  be  a  grea^  ^yantag^    . 

'  Wage^have-incBeased,  bnt  not  working  expenses,  as 
kte  labour  has  been  em^lcrfed;  only  m^  miimtftan 
sibsolutely  necessary  to  (Nirry  on  the  fWnttJ  " 

[David  AUm. — If  you  work  vour  fcwm  properly  Vou 
must  use  proper  latiour.^  Ko  doubt  the  labour  bill  has 
increased,  but  not  working  expenses.  'The  reason  for 
this  is  that  a  great  deal  of  land  has  been  laid  to  grass. 

The  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  has  been  practically  a 
dead  letter.  I  think  aeents  generally  have  set.tlieijr 
face  against  it  and  nuUiSed  the  irorking  of  it  by.cjiauses 
in  leases  and  arrangements  with  tenants.  Bemissitms 
of  rent  give  the  landlords  a  handle  to  seouie  tJkis,  and 
where  remissions  are  granted  it  is  made  a  condition 
that  ^e  tenant  renounce  hiS(plaim  under  ^e  Act. 

For  improving  the  Ao^  X  ifoald  say.  ''abolish  ifie 
"  schedules  and  leave  the  i^hiters  with,  a  free  jiand  .to 
''  assess  equitably  bet^^een  parties-  «nder  ftU  the  varying 
"  circ«mstttncea:of  each  icase."  Thorproeedore  snpnla 
be  made  mose  simple  B/ad  less  oostly^  *  the.  decision  of 
tho arbiter  shoold  kid  finaJtr  eso^ , on. Jegal  polnte;  th9 
arbiters  should  be  paid  by  a  public  anthonty,  partiAff 
getting  their  services  free ;  a  public  record  should  be 
kept  of  the  condition  of  farms  :when  the  tenancies  are 
entered  upon. 

Cropping  clanses  shoold  to  4kgprmt  extent  be  abolished 
and  tenante  given  a  free  hand. 

The  law  of  entail  nhquestion^iy  doto' hamper  a 
propriator.  An  entailed  proprietor  is  worelyf  ^life- 
rentdr«  and  his  interest  is  to  get  as  mn^  out  of.  the 
property  for  himself,  fuid  his  family  as  he  can  during 
nis  pi^ecttrioQs  tonore. 

A6  remedtes  for  •  the  present  dept»e8si6tt  I   would 

srtggest:*^'  ''     '     '      "     ' 

'     Exclusion  of  store  stock.    It  would  be  a  great  boon 

to  the  British  agriculturist  if  foreign  stock  wem 

'      excluded  from  landing  aHve/itod  I  do  Hot  think 

that  the  Britrah  farmer  will  ever  take  to  reariM 

stodt  tmtil  tltiit  condition  exists,  tuA  at  pi^eiS 

there  ns  no'  encouragement  'for  any  one  to  breed 

stock.    There  is  no  sectirity  tMt  Wn<in  thfe  farmer 

'  comes  to  have  youiig  stock-fbr  SAle,^  the  ports  Will 

not  be  open  to  "^e  Canadian.  '  '         ^  * 

Marking  of  fbreign  produce  as  such.    This  ^e  have 

a  right  to  demand.  '^ 

'    Cheapening  of  rwlway  Tpa^s  for  long  distances.'    '^ 

Freedom  of  cropping  sud  free  sale  <of  produce. 
'    ImptoYemfcnt  of  the  AgrietlltutBl  HoMiiigs^  Act; 

Advancement  Of  money  at»low  rates  td'partierwfw 
'    '     p«)^od€ft4'btfy»theiphMding.--   '    '^'^   ..  ..a.. 


Compulsory  sale  o£  lands  ^falHi^g  i^to  bcmdholders 

hands. 
Bnforoementrt>f  contraots  as -to  rent<  entered  into 


between  parties. 
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ere  f^  h^n  considfrablQ  dopj^^ssion.  Jt  hiM  been 
mone  marked  in  tsome^  yeirs  th^  in  othari^  h«t:ih4, 
general  character^io  hfjji  been  depvossioil.  ..^7  ^.n 
,  The  depression  has  ipeen  caused  {Jbp.th^liOK.pridM 
pi:Qdnp^byov9r-4K)mp6titioi}Lfro^^rQ«4.  -Stom^a^i^ 
she^,  and .  F^l> !  »re « t^.  priApipalt  prodn«As  cd .  .thjft 
district,  and  if  you  examim^tha  pnce^  of  theses  jroa  nriU 
find  that  th^y  9x» .  more  deprosfi^d)  tbw  those  ojf  any- 
thing elsa.  ,     A      \^uy   .      .   .  .t     ■   u,..      I  1  w'j: 

There  hfkve  not  hem  many  changes  o{  tEnptanoydimt 
to  the.  htA  tunes,  I .  ttunk  tfaiat  th^  Ji^ndkwjd^  ixavfe 
fairly  m^  i^e  aetu^ssion.  I^iAdhxrds  haife  not  been 
qbliged  ,to  take  land  into  their^  own-  haods»  Indeod 
temiiM^  hi^ve  been  ,j#  ^Mses^iofi.the.  tons  isfHAed  ta 
theipi,  Agood  dea^  of  landJj^  tb^  d^triot  islaymed'hfi 
thoprdpriej^r,  but  not  owing..  to>w»  want.of  tenanli^ 
a§  thes^ /[^t^d  easily  b^  founds,  v  'j«.      <   r  ..,.1 

.  ^JmprpT^ wheats.  hftV;o  .l^en  jgoi«g.  en  to>^ery  I^O^Mj 
Q^ten**  That  i^  o^ing  ,to  tfo.  l^Adtards  not  oarmg^ 
pay.ppt  mo^^jf  and  to  ^^  ^t^naots  fiot  caring  to  pa^ 
^i:.it4  TeiMwits  sje  .di&Kjl«ie4^,tOi^^pf»d  m0ftt«yfQqf 
i^priQiyeq^ents,  and  landlords  ,q^ni^.be-  ej^pmit^i  Xf>.  ^ 
so  when  raiiti  are  not»pQiiu#gin>,wjBlL/  Thej^iafijof 
mopayiat  spoci^llj  l^iw;  mt^,  of  interest  irodAtmjwJfc 
vei7  matenal  differffp^.lbrth^i  better.  iW!a  Jaj  tU» 
quartesr  wpnld  idso  hfl  y^  panph  tji^.bottefijof.te^*-; 
lation  in  the  iiray  of  ffetUng  s<»ae'imonu^y  iorfthfs  nukkijtifi 
of  light  railways  aim  ik»  ^mgr^T^m^est^,  jof  rocvda^  nm 
are  quitasAtitled  to  haye  s^n^  aiich  sidTantjBigiQa  4is  have 
been^i^vep  to  Ireland*  Ifv  ih^  n^Jusgof  ali^t;mlw«7^ 
so  as  to  ^ve  us  aai  cptlet  to  CWatWl^ter.  i  ^irf^md  t» 
the  A^onlt«iw4  Qoli^gs  A^  a  great  deal>of  SnictiDn 
hae  aruen  hetipeen  landlords  and  ti^aaBits  on  aeconnt^ 
the  want  of  uniformity  U^  tho  deaisionai<^  arbiters.;  Ji 
hold  that  if  official  arbiters  w^re  appointed  byittss 
sheriffs  or  the  county  oonmHls  there  would  be  14010 
uniformity  in  tho  decision^f  and  landlords  then,wot|ld 
not»  decline  to  pay  o^y  refM<mablQiolai«u  .  There^vfoii^ 
be  less  litigation. 

I  think  very  much  more  could  be  mi^e  fhimland 
by  laying,  it  aown  in.  permanent  .p«itaret  and  I  think, 
that  pasturing  should  be  taken  into  oonsideration  in 
fixing  tiio'  compensation  under  the  Act*-  Anything 
tending  to  the  increased  fertility  of  the  land  should.  b»- 
compensated  for. 

The  inoidenoe  o^  taxation  is  too  much  on  land. ;  It 
is  all  very  well  to  x)0]|sider  the  land  4k  thing  tqbe.  ratedt^ 
bitit  the  taxatipii  on  lend  has  pdlitated  a^nst  one  c^ 
the  principal  indnsWi^  in.Bcotdwd.  The  poor. rates 
diould  be  levied  on,  a  different  principle,  Inoome  t«( 
on  one-third  of  the  sent'  js  unfair*  Poor  rates  shoold  i» 
o&niaaw  and  fmbstapoe  instead, of j?ental,  j       j. 

•In  fegf^rdi  tQ,  eropping  t  clanses  liHidlords  cerkamly 
require.  ^in>e  protectloHu  I  neyar  heard  of  a  case  in 
this  clis1nriot:o£;a  tenwit  who  during  the  own9s^$Sj.  ot)m 
lease, had  nusqrop(ped  1s^g,]pu)lad<.up.fqr  niisorqiifAM 
at  the  end*  Ibayesalwafs  buen  sUowedtQicnq)  mX 
like.  Oropipinff,  ctsroses^  ovight.  he  taodified  .yery  001*^ 
sideraf^ly ,  j^  X  if  ould  not  like  to  see  that  done  by  AfiL 
of  Parliaflaant 

I  do  not  think,  tbttt  the  law  of  entail,  hampav0 
proprietorB  at  the  present  time.  .1  . ,,  :  ^  u* 

In  regard  to  j(Hntares,<  it  does  seam  a  hardship  tbafc 
jointures  oontinue  of  the  sameiflmoont  even,  though  tho 
rentalihfM  fallen.       .      -      » 

In  regard  to  the  increased  demand  for  land>>I  think 
tbatopie  reason  for  that  ia  the  low  rate  of  interest  that 
can  be*gpt  &3r  money  just  now>  and  that  makes  a  maai 
with  ft  <H>P«iderftble  nmnnt  of  capital  perfeotly  ooaAaii^ 
withj  ft  per  oont.  for  his  mMne^t  and  he  .enters  ,on  a  ium 
eiqpeeting  to  make  thati-  Besides  the^  low  .{»riceB  fiar 
stock  enable  a  man  to  stock  his  farm  more  cheaply 
tbwhep^ddohefcMrOi'aod  amemnay  be  temptaa^ 
enter  a  farm  at  a  cheap  valuation,  in  the  lemotatMill 
that  at  the  first  break  in  his  lease  he  will  be  able  to  get 
A  higher  vaiuatioit  when  he  goed  out.  Ify  own  farm  is 
between  1,760  iM^d  IJiW  Acres«  ^t  I  qannot  say  whether 
that  measurement  includes  the  woo^  or  pot.,  ^All^iy 
grain"<rop6  aire  consumed  ^pn  the  '|arm  inp  IW 
exceptioQ  of  a  small  quaiitily  of  tMorley.  '' 
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Q.  Should  not  ihe  Agrionltm^l  Holdings  Act  be 
amended  so  as  to  give  compensation  for  the  consumption 
on  the  holding  of  home-grown  grain,  which  the  tenant 
is  entitled  to  sell  off? 

A.  If  I  were  preparing  for  my  claim  under  that  Act  I 
would  sell  my  own  oats,  and  buy  in  feeding  stuffs,  for 
which  compensation  can  be  claimed.  I  alto  hold  that 
the  tenant  should  be  entitled  to  claim  compensation  for 
layiiig  down  land  to  pasture,  for  there  is  no  better  way 
of  improving  a  farm  than  to  leave  the  farm  for  a  few 
years  under  good  pasture,  containing  a  large  proportion 
of  clover.  ' 

iff.  ITopd.—!  have  had  several  letters  from  gentle- 
tten  who  suggest  that  Only  those  holding  a  dinloina  in 
agricultural  science  should  be  allowed  to  hoM  a  farm. 
IH)  you  approve  of  thiatP  ' 

No.  I  would  not  go  the  length  of  saying  that  the  man 
with  a  diploma  would  make  the  best  iariner,  but  I 
would  Bay  tluat  eeieris  pa/ribw  the  man  with  the 
diploma' would  most  likely  come  out  best  in  the  eiid. 

'  Questioned  as  to  bimetallism,  I  would  not  like  to  pin 
my  fadtb^  to  bimetallism,  and  I  do  not  think'  I  would 
be  prepared  to  o£!er  a  higher  rental  fcv'my  failn  if 
bimetallism  were  brought  in. 


^  i  Edmbu/rgh  Meeting,  IBihJidyl^H. 

Mr.  CuvNnrGHAX,  palacby. . 

That  agricultural  depression  eiists  there  is  not  the 
slightest  otoubt,  and  it  is  increasing'  in  its  intensity 
yMJ?ly^  as  all  those  who  are  farming  hjiow  too  well.  It 
IS  caused,  in  my  opinion,  by .  the  excessivje  supplies 
from  abroad  of  everything  wmch  we  homo  farmers  can 
produce  and  which  must  come  here,  as  it  is  the  only 
outlet  ^  tiiat  this  depression  is  li)bely  in.the  future  to 
continue,  and  even  increase  in  intensity  from  {his 
cause  there  is  little  doubt,  and  tnost  people  seem  to 
tbinkit  is  only  a  question  for  the  tenant,  b^t,that  is  a 
gross  mifltake.  It  is  a  landlord's  as  well  as  a  tenant's 
question,  for  what  depresses  the  one  is  certain  in  time 
jSo'  reach  the  other.  Moft  people  say  to  the  £&nner, 
**,WeU,  get  your  rente  down."  If  you,  are  fortunate 
enough  to  get  that,  you  shift  the  load  of  depression  off 
vour  Qwq.  daoulders  on  to  that  of  the  landlord*  ftnd  he 
becomes  depraved*  The*  same  applies  to  ihe  labpurer, 
so  that  there  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  the  depression 
isi  amongst  us,  and  I  think  it  a  very  great  pity  after  all 
our. growling,  and  the  Govemm^t  having  appointed  a 
Commission  ta  see  what  can  be  done  for  the  aepressed 
|hgrioultuii4  interest ;  it  is  a  pity  that  more  landlords, 
and  even  tenants  have  not  met  the  sub^commissioners 
in  their  inquiries,  and  through  these  gentlemen  give  Uie 
Government  i^l  information  possible,  to  see  if  anything 
can  be  done  to  restore  a  once  prosperous  industry  to 
whM*  it  used  to  be.  There  is  surely  nothipg  to  be 
ashamed  of  in  poverty,  over  which  one  has  no  control. 
From  a  tenants  point  of  view,,  seeing  that  he  i^  the 
middleman,  so  to  speak,  between  the  laird  and  the 
labourer,  you  must  keep  him  ri^ht,  or  depend  upon  it, 
sooner  or  later,  the  other  two  arebojond  to  suffpr.,  Now, 
in  my  humble  opiaion«  this  can  only  be  done  by  either 
raising  the  price,  of  what  we  grow,  or  cheapening  the 
rwtal.of  iwikat  we  grow  it  on,  The  former  happy  event 
will  happen  when  a  better  market  than  ours  can  be 
f  pund  by  the  foreigner,  and  the  great  k  ' 
demand  will  regulate  the  latter,  and  to 
need  we  look  to  Qovemment  for  help,  . 
fiOSBi^le.  •  Government  can,  however,  X| 
tp  a  certain  extent  by  giving  us  a  prop( 
Its  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  is 
the  whole  thing.  If  that  Act.  were  properly  amended, 
49  that  good  &mers  would  be .  properly  compensated 
for  improvements,  and  bad  pnes  punished  for  deteriora- 
ting, we  would  have  less  competition,  and  fe?fer  men 
offering  too  high  rents  for  land.  As  the  Act  stands  at 
preseut  it  iailittle  better  than  an  unworkable  trap.  A 
good  farmer  gets  his  land  into  first-cla^  qpndition,  but 
comes  to  the  end  of  his  lease,  the  time  when  all  good 
men  feel  the  pinch  of  the  depression,  then  he  finds  it 
impossible  to  make  a  re-arrangement,  as  fsome  "  scab  " 
of  a  fellow,  whose  pockets  have  had  nothing  to  do  with 
raising  the  standard  of  the  farm,  comes  and  completely 
oi;itbi£  him,  imd  takes  the  farm  for  five  years,  runs  it 
out  and  then  goes  to  the  landlord  and  tells  him  that  if 
he,  does  not.  get  the  rent  down  26  to  30  per  cent,  he  will 
plear  out .  This  does  not  encourage  'capital  to  flow  to 
the  land,  and  is  very  much  against  both  landlords  and 


,,.' .  /       Haddington  Miseting,  ^QtJ^Jidy,  1894. 
'  '  William  Fobi),  Fentonbams. 

A  great  deal  of  tiie  d^reesion  is'  cadsed  principally 
by  the  low  prices  for  home  produce,-  ovring  to  foreign 
competition.  '        ' 

I  cannot  E^ggest  toy  remeoly,  unless  it  be  taxation 
on  foreign  gram.  -^    , 

Q.  How  do  you  a04^dui\t  fOi^  'faitos  going  up  in  rent 
so  m,uch  in  this  county,  a  casein  point  being  the  neigh- 
bouring farm  of  East  Fentob?  ^ 

A.  The  new  tenant  has'said'thSat  he  just  bid  the  rent  for 
it  because  he  meant  toliav^  it.  '  ^he  farm  was  in  pretty 
good  condition,  and  even' an  tiilpractiQlkl  mka  might 
make  ends  meetf or  five  years. 

I  think  that^moneyat'  specially  low  rates  of  interest 
would  be  a  great  hem  to  kgilciilttirists. 

Mr.  Hope. — ^Whaft  oecAtfte  of  all  the  money  made  by 
the  tenants  in  the  good  times  P 

'  Mr.  Ford.-^I  Hdnk  its  all  away  in  the  bad  times,  and 
something  more. 

Mr,  Hope.— Is  it  th^  case '  that  mostly  all  the  moiiey 
made  by  the  tenants  in  the  good  tiqies  has  been 
expended  on  improving  the  land  P 

Mr.  JFordf.— I  believe  a  large  part  of  it  was  expended 
in  that  way.  I  found  that  the  land  in  tay  district  was 
so  badly  drained  that  I  had  to  drain  it  all.  I  spent 
2,000Z.  on  drainage  myself.  I  daresay,  if ,  I  had  Imow 
that  the  bad  times  were  t6  come,  I  would  not  have  gone 
into  it.       •  .  . 

The  rate  of  wages  has  risen  about  Is.  per  man  per 
week. 

In  reigard  to  the  Agjricultural  Holdings  Act,  a  great 
many  cGsputes  would  be  saved  if  a  different  system 
were  adopted ;  for  inst^ice^  if  botl^  landlord  and  tenant 
were  to  make  up'  their  Clanns  at  the  same  time,  and 
hand  them  to  each  other  also  at  the  same  time.  If  they 
could  not  then  agree  the  sheriff  should  appoint  an 
oversman.  That  would  save  a  great  deal  of  litigation. 
At  present,  a  man  with  a  small  claim  would  have  great 
difficulty  in  making  anything  out.  of  it,  and  even  the 
little  he  might  get  would  be  required  to  pay  his 
expenses. 

There  migttt  be  m6re\frtedom^\of  oropping  and  sale, 
especially  in  a  "scarce"  year.    All  that  I  can  sell  is 


bolding. 

It  is,  most  unfair  that  foreign  produce  should  be 
carried  by  railway  companies  at  lower  rates  than 
homp, 


KeUo  Meeting,  10th  August  1891. 

Waltek  EuTHERFOtiD,  Crailing  Tofts. 

J   differ  from    former    speakers    in    regard    to  the 
Agricultural  Holdings  Actior  thii  reaion,  that,  during 
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the  last  two  years,  two  of  our  best  farmers  had  to  leave 
their  farms,  and  these  two  oases  have  shaken  the  faith 
of  anyone  who  would  do  anything  for  the  laoid.  These 
two  men  were  put  out  because  they  had  their  farms  in 
^ood  condition.  There  is  one  class  of  men  that  are  not 
m  favour  of  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  and  these 
are  called  landnickers.  I  think  the  Act  miffht  be 
amended  in  this  way.  Suppose  a  tenant  took  a  farm  at, 
8ay,700{.,  and  farmed  it  wetljthroughout  the  lease,  and  at 
the  end  of  his  tenancy,  owing  to  the  cleanliness  of  the 
land  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  it  was  then  let  at  900Z., 
that  200Z.  of  increase  does  not  belong  to  the  proprietor, 
but  is  the  property  of  the  man  whose  lease  had  ended. 
The  proprietor  can  borrow  4,000{.  in  respect  of  that 
2001.  increase.  That  200Z.,  I  think,  should  be  capitalised 
and  paid  over  to  the  removing  tenant,  who  was  the 
party  that  brought  about  the  increase.  Nothing  is 
being  done  for  land  just  now,  because  no  man  will  sow 
in  order  that  another  may  reap.  I  maintain,  that  if 
the  land  in  our  country  were  properly  farmed,  we  would 
not  require  malt  tax  or  anything  else.  The  men  who 
have  taken  other  people's  money  out  of  the  land  have 
made  more  than  people  who  have  put  money  into  the 
land. 

I  consider  that  a  man  should  have,  in  regard  to 
cropping,  ample  freedom  to  do  with  the  land  miatever 
he  likes,  provided  he  does  not  reduce  it.  If  a  man  can 
make  57.  by  selling  straw,  why  not  P  There  is  another 
thing  in  connexion  with  the  Affricnltural  Holdings 
Act,  a  man  should  be  compensated  not  only  for  feeding 
stufis  consumed,  but  also  tor  the  improved  state  of  the 
land.  At  present,  a  man  can  use  feeding  stuffs  and  get 
compensation  for  these,  and  yet  use  nitrate  of  soda 
and  take  away  the  benefit  of  the  feeding  stufis. 

Mr,  Eope. — You  spei^  of  the  tenant  increasing  the 
value  of  the  land  by  200Z.  a  year,  but  what  if  he 
reduces  it  to  the  same  extent  P 

Mr.  Buiherford, — ^Then,  I  say  the  tenant  should  be 
made  to  pay  for  that  deterioration,  and  the  landlord 
should  take  very  Rood  care  not  to  let  the  farm  to  such 
a  man  for  a  second  time.  What  we  want  is,  that  a  good 
tenant  should  be  protected  against  a  bad  landlord,  and 
a  good  landlordpotected  against  a  bad  tenant. 

Mr,  Hope, — Wnat  became  of  all  the  money  made  by 
the  tenants  in  the  ffood  times,  when  prices  were  so 
different  from  what  they  are  now  P 

Mr.  Buiherfard, — It  was  all  put  into  the  land,  the 
landlords  got  it  by  the  increase  of  rent.  The  good 
times,  as  you  call  them,  were  a  perfect  curse  to  the 
country,  for  people  rushed  in  and  entered  upon  leases 
at  rents  whicn  they  could  never  pay. 

If  nioney  could  be  got  from  Government  for 
improving  land,  at  2}  or  3  per  cent.,  the  factors,  if  they 
wore  fit  for  their  business,  would  take  fuU  advantage 
of  it. 

Mr.  B,  H.  aW/f(w.— With  regard  to  what  Mr. 
Rutherford  says  on  this  point,  I  may  say  that,  on 
account  of  the  great  increase  in  the  death  duties,  I  have 
told  my  factor  not  to  spend  any  more  money  on  estate 
improvements,  and  I  haye  told  my  forester  not  to  plant 
another  tree. 

Mr.  Buther/ord. — ^Then  there  is  all  the  more  need  for 
the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  being  made  right,  so  as 
to  secure  the  money  which  the  tenant  invests  in 
improving  the  land  if  the  landlord  will  not  improve  the 
land  himself. 


kitchen  in  the  evening  till  nine  o'clock,  when  they  are 
expected  1o  go  to  bed. 


MeeUng  ai  Banff,  Ibih  AuguH  1894. 
Rev.  Hugh  Vbjmebl,  parish  minister  of  Alvah. 

I  should  like  to  speak  in  support  of  better  accommo- 
dation for  farm  servants.  I  think  that  money  should 
be  advanced  for  providing  such  accommodation.  In 
my  parish  a  good  proportion  of  the  married  servants 
have  their  wives  and  families  in  Turriff,  Macduff, 
Wliitehills,  and  Aberchirder,  six  or  seven  miles  away, 
and  they  only  see  their  families  once  a  fortnight,  from 
Saturday  night  to  Sunday  afternoon  or  evening.  If 
proper  accommodation  were  erected  it  would  keep  the 
people  on  the  land,  and  they  would  get  a  better  quality 
of  servants.  My  own  idea  is  that  if  there  was  a 
sprinkling  of  cottages  and  crofts  among  our  farms,  and 
if  these  were  in  the  hands  of  the  proprietor  and  not  of 
the  tenant,  it  would  be  very  much  better.  The 
cottages,  when  in  the  hands  of  the  farmer,  are  often 
neglected. 

Those  farm  servants,  whose  wives  stay  in  town,  sleep 
in  places  at  the  farm,  and  in  winter  they  sit  in  the 


Meeting  at  Elgin,  I7th  August  1894. 

Mr.  Walkeb  Altt&e,  factor  to  Sir  William  Gordon 
Gumming,  of  Altyre  and  Qt>rdonston. 

I  consider  that  there  has  been  agricultural  depres- 
sion, which  has  been  caused  by  the  fall  in  prices  of 
beef,  mutton,  and  wool,  and  by  bad  seasons.  I  iurm 
about  1,000  acres  of  land  for  my  employe,  and  we 
breed  everything  that  we  feed.  We  have  the  same  class 
of  stock  as  we  had  in  1882,  and  there  is  a  fall  in 
24  months'  old  cattle,  by  my  books,  of  52.  or  62.,  which 
on  60  cattle  at  5Z.  is  3002.  a  year.  The  sise  of  the  farm 
on  which  these  60  cattle  were  bred  is  879  acres. 

The  hoggets  which  we  turned  out  fat  in  1882  realised 
588.  to  60«.  while  at  the  present  time  they  are  selling 
at  iOtf.  The  land  is,  therefore,  not  worth  so  much  now. 
If  it  was  then  worth  IL  an  acre  it  is  of  course  not 
worth  so  much  now. 

The  proprietor  has  not  been  obliged  to  take  farms 
into  his  own  hands,  and  improvements  on  the  estate 
are  goinjg;  on  as  before.  It  has  been  the  practice  to 
charge  mtorest  on  drainage,  but  that  is  a  matter  of 
arrangement,  and  we  have  to  take  and  give.  It  would 
be  of  benefit  to  get  money  at  a  low  rate  of  interest 
from  the  Government,  but  my  experience  of  Gbvem- 
mont  loans  has  been,  that  there  is  so  much  red-tapeism 
and  inspection  and  expenses  that  the  system  is  idmost 
unworkable.  I  had,  at  one  time,  to  do  with  an  entailed 
property,  and  money  was  got  by  this  means,  but  the 
restrictions  made  it  so  unworkable  that  the  entail  was 
removed.  It  would,  however,  be  of  benefit  if  money 
oould  be  got  at  3per  cent. 

In  the  year  18^  the  farm  I  have  mentioned  showed 
a  balance  on  the  right  side.  Blame  has  been  laid  on 
the  labour  bill,  but  I  find  that  the  rise  is  a  mere  bag- 
atelle within  the  last  ten  years,  and  I  expect  those  who 
say  wages  have  gone  up  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  have 
not  looked  into  their  books. 

I  have  had  two  cases  under  the  Agricultural  Hold- 
ings Act  to  deal  with  during  the  past  decade,  and  my 
experience  is,  a  payment  by  the  landlord  for  which 
little  or  no  appreciaole  benefit  has  been  received.  All 
permanent  improvements  that  are  necessary,  farm 
buildings,  reclamations  and  drainage,  should  be  made 
matter  of  airangement  between  the  landlord  and  the 
tenant  to  begin  with  and  be  paid  for  by  landlord  so  far 
as  imeamea  increment  from  extraneous  or  imported 
manures  are  concerned.  This,  I  think,  oould  be  met 
with  by  say,  two  or  three  years  notice  to  quit  by  the 
proprietor. 

My  two  cases  under  the  Act  are  as  fbllows :— The  one 
was  in  connection  with  an  arable  farm  of  257  acres ; 
the  other  in  connection  with  a  farm  of  85  acres  arable 
and  200  of  good  pasture. 

During  the  last  four  years  of  the  lease  of  the  first 
farm  14oZ.  had  been  expended  on  imported  manures 
and  extraneous  feeding  stuffs.  Of  that  1451.,  292.  6». 
was  claimed  under  the  Act.  On  the  other  farm  125L 
was  expended,  of  which  S7L  5f.  6d.  was  claimed.  I 
offered  18/.  6«.  in  the  first  case,  and  8Z.  lOtf  in  the 
second,  and  these  offers  were  accepted.  These  offers 
were  made  to  protect  the  landlord,  and  subject  to  the 
stipulation  that  they  were  not  to  be  held  as  admissions 
that  anything  was  due. 

Cropping  clauses  are  a  necessity  in  leases  but  are 
more  a  matter  for  adjustment  between  proprietors  and 
tenants  than  for  legislation.  If  I  soe  a  good  tenant 
doing  anything  contrary  to  the  clauses  in  his  lease  I 
just  Took  the  other  way  when  I  am  passing  his  farm. 

If  there  are  good  farms  to  let  there  are  always  com- 
petitors, no  matter  what  size  they  are,  but  there  are 
more  competitors  for  farms  of  100  acres  than  those  of  a 
larger  size. 

I  think  more  houses  should  be  built  in  the  county  fbr 
labourers,  but  during  the  last  eight  or  ten  years,  that 
has  been,  to  a  considerable  extent,  modified.  I  think 
it  is  far  ftrom  right  that  a  man  should  have  to  live  in 
one  part  of  the  coxmty  and  his  wife  in  another. 

Fart  of  the  estate  I  am  connected  with  is  in  a  late 
district  of  the  county.  In  1891  the  turnip  crop  was  a 
complete  failure,  and  in  1892  the  grain  crop  was  an 
equal  failure,  for  iusi;  as  we  were  about  to  harvest  our 
crop  the  weather  broke  and  the  produce  was  literally 
worthless.    A  third  of  the  rents  was  given  back,  but 
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this  temporary  redaction  did  not  appear  in  the  valna- 
tion  roll.  On  the  estate  dnring  the  last  ten  years  there 
has  heen  spent  on  improvements  24,0001.  The  rental 
of  the  estate  is  from  11,000Z.  to  12,000Z.,  bnt  previous  to 
the  time  I  have  spoken  of  much  heavier  outlays  were 
incurred.  The  estate  contains  about  10,000  acres 
arable  and  20,000  acres  of  pasture.  In  1^  the  rent 
was  12,800,  and  in  1892, 11,800.  There  are  generally 
19  years  leases,  with  breaks  g^ven,  and  sometimes  when 
the  tenant  drives  a  hard  bargain  the  break  is  on  his 
own  side. 

I  hold  a  strong  opinion  in  regard  to  foreign  meat,  and 
think  the  meat  should  be  killed  abroad.  This  would 
give  the  farmer  a  certain  advanti^e  in  this  country 
m>m  tbe  fresh  appearance  of  his  produce,  and  would 
obviate  the  necessity  of  branding  or  licensing.  So 
long  as  the  present  law  exists  let  me  animals  come  in 

There  have  been  very  few  changes  of  tenancy  caused 
by  the  bad  times. 

It  is  very  unfair  that  tenants  should  be  taxed  on  the 
same  basis  as  gentlemen  occupying  houses. 

It  would  be  of  assistance  to  farmers  to  know  definitely 
whether  or  not  the  Board  of  Supervision  have  power  to 
order  classification.  People  with  incomes  from  invest- 
ments should  pay  more  taxation  proportionally  than 
they  do  at  present. 

The  law  of  entail  hampers  an  owner  when  borrowing 
money. 

We  must  have  a  rotation  of  cropping  in  leases  to 
settle  ingoing  and  outgoinff.  Ko  rotation  will  make  a 
bad  farmer  a  good  one.  l*o  lease  ever  penned  will  do 
that. 

Feedingstuffs  are  a  very  heavy  item  of  farm  ex- 
penses. We  expend  an  amount  as  nearly  equal  to  the 
fast  as  possible  on  manures. 

It  is  most  unfair  that  foreign  produce  should  be 
carried  at  a  lower  rate  than  home. 


II. — GBOPPnro  Gljlusbs  of  two  East  Lothian 
Lbasbs  of  1894.    {8ee  Paragraph  20.) 

And  with  respect  to  the  cultivation  and  management 
of  the  lands  hereby  let  the  tenant  binds  and  obliges 
himself  to  manage,  cultivate  and  crop  the  same 
according  to  the  most  approved  rules  of  good  husbandry, 
nature  and  capabilities  of  the  soil  being  considered, 
and  in  no  way  or  manner  to  deteriorate  or  impoverish 
the  same  by  improper  culture  or  penury  in  manuring 
and,  without  prejudice  to  the  said  generality,  to  observe 
the  following  general  rules  and  mode  of  management. 
Videlicet.  (First.)  That  one-fourth  of  the  lands  hereby 
let  (or  as  near  as  may  be  according  to  the  sizes  of  the 
different  fields)  shall  either  be  summer  fallow,  turnips, 
beans  or  potatoes,  properly  cleaned  and  manured,  and 
in  the  last  year  of  the  lease,  not  less  than  one-half  of 
said  fourth  shall  be  turnips.  (Second.)  Another 
fourth  part  in  white  crop,  immediately  succeeding 
fallow,  turnips  or  potatoes  cleaned  and  manured  as 
aforesaid.  (Third.)  One-fourth  in  hay  sown  down 
with  the  first  crop  after  summer  fallow,  turnips,  beans 
or  potatoes  cleaned  and  manured  as  aforesaid,  and 
(Fourth)  the  remaining  fourth  part  in  white  crop  after 
hay,  or,  in  the  option  of  the  tenant,  two-sixths  shall  be 
under  potatoes,  turnips  or  beans  properly  cleaned  and 
manured,  and,  in  the  last  year  of  the  lease,  not  less 
than  one-third  shall  be  in  turnips,  two-sixths  in  wheat, 
barley  or  oats,  after  potatoes,  turnips  or  beans,  one-half 
of  which  shall  be  sown  with  grass  and  clover  seeds, 
one-siicth  in  hay  or  grass,  and  one-sixth  in  oats,  after 
grass  or  hay.  Declaring  that  the  tenant  shall  (excepting 
ae  before  and  after  mentioned)  be  entitled  to  sell  and 
dispose  of  the  whole  or  such  portions  of  hay,  straw, 
potatoes  or  turnips,  the  produce  of  the  said  lands,  as  he 
may  think  proper  under  the  express  conditions,  that  he 
shall  import  and  lay  on  the  lands  three  tons  of  good 
hoi-se  or  cow  dung  for  every  ton  of  straw  sold  for 
consumption  off  the  farm,  and  four  tons  of  similar 
dung  for  every  acre  or  twenty  tons  of  turnips  so  sold, 
or  a  quantity  of  foreign  manure  equal  in  value  for 
manurial  purposes  to  such  weight  of  horse  or  cow  dung, 
of  all  which  evidence  shall  be  produced  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  proprietor's  factor,  and  if  the  parties 
hereto  shall  differ  in  opinion  as  to  what  is  an  equivalent 
Quantity  of  forel^  manure,  the  same  shall  be 
determined  by  arbitration  as  aforesaid,  and  further, 
the  tenant  hereby  binds  and  obliges  himself  to  apply 
all  the  manure  made  on  the  farm  during  the  currency 
of  this  lease,  annually  to  the  lands  untu  the  li^t  year 


of  the  lease  in  which  the  manure  made  after  the  sowing 
of  the  fallow  crop  shall  be  left  as  after  mentioned. 

The  tenant  obliges  himself  to  hold  the  straw  and  chaff 
of  the  last  crop  raised  or  made  on  the  farm  as  Steelbow, 
and  to  leave  the  same  in  Steelbow  subject  to  his  right 
to  use  what  is  required  for  his  stock  previous  to  the 
term  of  removal  to  the  proprietor  or  incoming  tenant, 
the  said  tenant  having  at  his  entry  received  the  straw 
and  chaff  of  the  outgoing  tenant's  last  crop  on  the  same 
footing. 


Ill* — {See  Paragraph  26.)  Minute  of  Aosebhint 
between  The  JBreohin  Atiction  Oompcuny  Limited,  of 
the  first  part,  and  fViUiam  Bonaid,  22,  John  Street, 
Montroee,  of  the  second  part,  in  manner  foUowing, 
that  is  to  say ; — 

The  first  parties  herebv  agree  to  send  nvne  heifers  to 
the  second  party,  and  the  second  party  hereby  agrees 
to  receive  the  same  to  be  grcused  upon  his  park  at 
Kvrktonhill,  in  the  parish  of  Marykirh,  upon  the  follow- 
ing conditions : — 

(1.)  The  second  party  shall  duly  care  for  and  supply 
good  and  sufficient  graee  and  water  to  the  said 
vwne  heifers  upon  the  said  farm,  and  being  the 
produce  thereof,  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  as 
faithfully  as  if  the  heifers  were  his  own 
property. 
(2.)  The  first  parties  shall  pay  to  the  second  party  at 
the  rate  of  one  shilling  cmd  ihree  pence  per  week 
for  the  A^eep  of  each  heifer  ;  and  76  per  cent,  of 
the  net  cost  of  any  artificial  food  supplied, 
with  the  previous  written  consent  of  the  first 
parties,  snail  be  repaid  to  the  second  party. 
Payments  shall  be  monthly. 
(3.)  This  agreement  shall  be  terminable  by  either 
party  upon  two  weeks'  notice  given  to  the  other 


(4.)  It  shall  be  in  the  power  and  option  of  the  second 
party,  at  any  time  during  the  subsistenoe  of 
this^  agreement,  and  iSfore  notice  under 
Article  3,  to  become  the  purchaser  of  the  said 
ni/ne  heifers  at  the  price  of  fifty-eiaht  pounds 
sterling,  with  interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of 
five  pounds  per  centum  per  annum  from  the 
third  day  of  Oatdber,  eighteen  hundred  and 
rwriety-three. 
In  witness  whereof,  this  minute  of  agreement 
(so  far  as  not  printed),  written  by 

,  is  subscribed  by  the  parties 
at  upon  the  day 

of  eighteen  hundred  and 

,  before  these  witnesses. 

{Siagpenoe  Stamp.) 


lY. — ^LbTTEB    ADDKIiSSED  BT  JaKBS    SHIELDS    DOLFHIKO- 

stons,  East  Lothian,  to  Mr.   Hope.    (See  Para- 
graph 38.) 

Dba&  Sib,  June  25,  1894. 

In  reading  over  the  evidence  submitted  to  you 
as  to  the  depression  in  agrioulture,  I  notice  several  of 
the  witnesses  make  reference  to  the  incidence  of 
taxation,  and  Mr.  Stewart,  factor  on  the  Dalhousie 
Estate,  makes  reference  to  the  poor  rate  pressing 
heavily  on  land,  whilst  the  colliers  are  the  greatest 
producers  of  paupers.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  the 
anomalous  state  of  matters  in  regard  to  the  levying  of 
the  poor  rate  in  the  parish  of  Prestonpans  might  be  of 
interest. 

All  the  rates,  except  poor  rates,  are  levied  in  the 
usual  way,  the  old  esteblished  usage  being  continued 
when  the  Poor  Law  Act  of  1845  was  passed.    By  thiB 
mode  one-sixth  of  the  amount  required  is  paid  by  the 
Feuars,  and  five-sixths  by  proprietors  and  tenants  of 
land,  equally,  the  former  on  the  old  valued  rental,  the 
latter  on  real  rent  without  any  reduction.    The  result 
is  that  the  feuars  pay  6(2.  per  pound  on  a  gross  rental  of 
4,564{.,  5t.  10(2.  lees  15  per  cent,  to  25  per  cent,  as 
required  (in  order,  I  suppose,  to  give  an  easy  calculation 
of  6(2.).    The  proprietors  pay  IW.  on  the  old  valued 
rent,  which  is  higher  than  the  present  real  rent,  and 
the  tenants  of  land  \s,  2d,  per  pound  on  the  gross  rental 
without  any  deduction.    Some  of  the  tenants  of  land 
Any  7«.  per  acre  for  poor  rate  alone.    By  the  present 
aptiquated   mode  of  assessment,  the  parochial  board 
have  no  power  to  assess  tenants  oi  houses  amount- 
ing   to  1,1952.   12«.   8<i.,    minerals,  harbour   railway, 
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Bhootingfl,  Ao.»  2,1871.  Be*  4i.j  wholly,  exempt  ftom 
poor  asadssmentBy  d,88dZ.  Is.  0(2.  The  North  British 
£Uilw»7  pay  a  Yolantuj  assessment  of  Is.  2d,  after 
receiving  a  dedaction  of  52}  per  cent.  This  Ib  paid  and 
aoceptea  by  the  Board  as  a  oompromise,  having  no 
power  to  assess  any  property  not  previously  assessed 
under  the  old  system. 

A  meeting  of  the  Parochial  Board  was  held  last  week 
to  try  and  alter  this  unjust  sjrstem,  but  while  all  the 
mineral  proprietors,  and  proprietors  of  mansion  houses, 
&c,  were  present  (and  wnose  property  has  been 
exempted),  the  feuars  were  in  strong  foroe,  and  carried 
the  continuing  of  the  old  system  by  81  to  17  votes. 
Although  the  figures  brought  out  by  «  committee 
appointed  for  the  purpose  showed  that  a  rate  of  6id.  on 
proprietor  and  tenant  alike  after  aUownig  10  per  cent, 
on  land  and  minerals,  20  per  cent,  on  honsos,  and  35 

Eer  cent,  on  railways  was  all  that  would  be  re<Hured, 
ut   the    addition  of  id.  carried  the  day,  and  this 
iniquitous  system  is  to  be  continued. 

I  hope  you  may  be  able  to  make  some  use  of  these 
facts,  and  help  to  abblish  this  iniquitous  system,  the 
only  one  in  Scotland. 


v.— PlPBR  OH  BnraTAT.T.TBM,  ST  Hb.  W.  fi«  0IB8OK. 

{8m  Paragraph  'iS.} 

.Since  I  began, to, assist  my  father  in  fiurminff^  in 
fioxburghshire,  jaear!^  eighteen  years  ago,  I  have 
seen  little  else  but  depression  in  agriculture:  The  few 
short  intervals  of  ^  comparative  prosperity  have  each 
heen  suoeeded  by  a  lower  deep  stilL 

It  is  not  alone  in  our  own  country  that  agricultural 
depression  exists.  If  you  travel  over  the  whole 
Ck>ntinent  of  Europe,  even  throng  countries  in  which 
agriculture  i^  .heavily  protected  you  will  hear  the 
same  cry  of  despair  from  the  agricultural  community. 

If  you  cross  the  broad  Atlantic  to  the  almost  bound- 
less prairies  of  AmericSi.  where  our  competitors  have 
all  the  advantages  of  cheapened  methods  of  production 
and  cheapened  freights,  you  will  find  the  same  result. 

If  you  sail  right  round  to  the  other  side  of  the  world 

Cwill  find  there  has  been  a  dark  cloud  of  depression, 
ging  over  the  contiaent  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand. 

The  cause  of  that  agricultural  depression  must  be 
something  common  to  all  these  lanos,  and  I  doubt  if 
anyone  can  dispute  the  fact  that  the  main  cause  is  that 
the  prices  of  almost  all  kinds  of  farm  produce  are 
gradually  falling  lower  and  lower. 

There  are  many  important  questions  requiring  the 
consideration  of  the  Boyal  Oommission,  and  particularly 
the  amendment  of  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  but 
in  my  humble  opinion  the  question  which  tnmscends  all 
other  questions  in  importance  Ib  : — What  is  the  cause  of 
ihia  contirmcd  shrinkage  of  values  ?  and  the  next  question 
in  importance  .• — Oan  we  fmd  a  remedy  vaihieh  will  he 
j^sii  and  which  wiU  he  expedient  ? 

Before  considering  the  first  qaestion,  I  should  like  to 
point  out  that  it  is  not  alone  agricultual  produce  that 
18  falling  in  value.  If  we  look  to  the  inaex  numbei^s 
compiled  by  Dr.  Sauerbeck,  an  acknowledged  authority, 
we  find  that  the  average  of  the  wholesale  prices  of  45 
of  the  leading  commodities  in  England,  has  fallen 
almost  continuously  since  the  year  18/3,  and  we  observe 
wil^  great  anxiety  that  the  average  of  all  these  leading 
commodities  has  been  falling  steadily  lower  and  lower 
every  month  of  this  year,  up  to  the  month  of  June. 

If  we  would  discover  the  cause  of  that  contjnued 
shrinkage  of  values  during  the  last  21  years,  we  must 
turn  our  attention  to  the  history  of  money,  uninviting 
tiiough  the  subject  may  be. 

We  find  that  llie  history  of  agriculture  has  at  all 
times  been  intimately  bound  up  with  the  history  of 
money. 

When  money  has  been  abundant,  prices  have  risen 
and  agriculture  has  flourished ;  when  money  has  been 
scarce,  agriculture  has  at  all  times  lan^ished. 

The  key  which  explains  that  connection  is  the  theory 
of  Political  Economy.  * '  That  the  general  level  of  prices 
depends  on  the  quantity  of  money,  compared  with  the 
work  of  circulation  to  IJb  done  by  it." 

With  that  key  let  us  glance  very  briefly  at  a  few 
marked  epochs  in  history. 

Historians  assert  that  the  fall  of  the  mighty  Boman 
Empire  may  fairly  be  attributed  to  the  working  out  of 
the  gold  ana  silver  mines  of  Spain  and  Greece,  causing 
a  contraction  of  money  and  a  difficulty  in  the  provinces 
of  paying  an  ever  increasing  burden  of  taxation. 


During  the  next  1^000  years  no  new  mines  were 
disoovered,  industry  and  commeree  languished.  Mid 
that  long  dead  period  has  been  commonly  described  as 
the  "  Dark  A^es." 

In  the  16i^  century  we  come  to  what  is  called  the 
renasoenoe  or  new  birth  of  society*  Immense  dis- 
coveries of  the  inreoious  metals  w^re  made  in  Amerioa. 
As  money  flowed  into  Europe  industry  revived, 
oommeroe  expanded,  and  agriculture  flourished.  The 
immense  supplies  of  money,  amoonting  to  nearly  twenty 
times  the  previous  supply,  arriving  when  foreign  trade 
eould  not  rapidly  expand,  nwamdi  all  prices  to  rise 
steadily  till  they  were  more  than,  quadrupled.  Wheats 
wbidi  had  averaged  a-  little  under  6f.  per  quarter  for 
about  two  centuries,  rose  to  nearly  40s. 

Pef  erring  to  this  period,  Took  and  Newmarsh  in  their 
'*  Historv  ol  Prices,  *  remark : — 

*'  We  have  the  fullest  warrant  for  concluding  that 
any  partial  inoonvenienoe  that. might  ariae  froni  the 
effect  of  the  American  supplies  of  the  sixteenth  century 
in  raising  prices  was  oompenaatod,  and  rraaid  a  hundred- 
fold by  the  activity,  the  expansion,  ana  vigour  which 
they  impreaaed  .for  more  than  one  generation  upon 
every  enterprise,  and  every  act  which  dignifies  human 
life  or  increases  hsmanhappuieBS." 

From  1562  to  1702,  aooording  to:  Bogers,  wheat 
averaged  39».  0^.  per  quarter,  and  from  1701  to  1799, 
acocMtung  to  Tooke,  it  averaged  40».  8d.,  showing  a  fairly 
steady  level  for  two  centuries. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  19tfa  century,  cash  payments 
having  been  suspeoided,  there  was  again  an  immense 
expansion  of  money,  but  this  time  unfortunately  an 
artificial  one,  caused  by  enormous  issues  of  incon- 
vertible paper  money.  'Hie  efioct  was  a  further  rise  in 
prices,  a&d  a  period  of  gp^eat  industrial  and  agricultural 
prosperity.  ' 

Wheat  rose  to  an  aveKa|^  of  1269.  ^,  in  the  year  1812, 

and  averaged  85s.  fd.  during  the  years  from  18wto  1820. 

This  period  of    inflation    ceased  after   1816,  whoi 

England  resumed  cash  paymenla*  and  when  later  the 

inconvertible  notes  were  called  in. 

The  sudden  shrinkage  in  the  supply  of  money,  by 
the  withdrawal  of  the  inconvertible  notes,  was  followed 
by  a  fall  in  prices,  and  a  period  of  terrible  distress. 

Between  1820  and  1830  historians  state  that  one-half 
the  farmers  and  traders  of  the  United  Kingdom  became 
bankrupt,  and  the  depression  became  so  serious  that 
about  tne  time  of  the  passing  of  the  great  Beform  Bill 
the  country  was  on  the  brink  of  revolution. 

Between  1820  and  1840  parliamentary  enquiries  into 
the  depression  were  as  numerous  as  they  have  been  in 
recent  years,  and  all  the  evidence  before  them  pointed 
to  the  ereat  cause  of  the  distress  being  the  altered 
value  of  money,  but  Parliament  forbade  them  to  deal 
with  that  question. 

In  1846  the  potato  disease  appeared  in  Ireland,  and 
there  was  a  fami^ie  in  that  distressful  country.  The 
Com  Laws  were  repealed,  and  for  three  years  there 
was  a  further  fall  in  prices,  till  in  1849  the  lowest 
depth  was  reached. 

Itich  gold  fields  were  discovered  in  Califomia  in  1848, 
and  in  Australia  in  1851,  and  then  we  entered  on  a 
neT^  era  of  universal  and  unprecedented  prosperity, 
extending  to  all  coimtries,  whether  free*tnuie  or 
protectionist. 

The  sapplies  of  gold  rose  from  an  annual  production 
of  about  6,000,0002.  to  36,000,000Z.  in  the  year  1852,  and 
during  20  years  averaged  27,000,0002. 

The  five-and-iwenty  years  ending  in  1876  were  palmy 
years  in  agriculture,  which  our  older  neighbours 
remember  well,  and  for  a  return  of  which  they  now 
si^  with  a  longing  heart. 

i^ricesof  all  kinds  of  farm  produce  rose.  Farmers, 
instead  of  being  ruined  by  the  abolition  of  the  Oom 
Laws,  as  many  feared,  were  enabled  to  pay  the  land* 
lords  an  increase  of  20  to  30  per  cent,  of  rent. 

They  were  enabled  to  give  more  than  double  the 
wages  to  the  labourer,  and  yet  were  able  to  live 
comfortably  and  happily. 

In  1873  we  come  to  another  era,  an  era  of  legislation 
against  silver,  and  consequent  contraction  in  the  voluuie 
of  standard  money,  and  we  see  how  history  again 
repeats  itself. 

In  1873  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world 
one  source  of  supply  of  money  was  cut  off".  The  free 
access  of  silver  to  the  mints  was  restricted,  and  the 
connecting  link  between  gold  and  silver  was  broken. 

So  long  as  some  mints  were  open  to  the  unlimited 
coinage  of  both  silver  and  gold  at  a  fixed  ratio,  the 
standard  of  value  of  the  whole  world  was  practically  a 
joint  standard  of  silver  and  gold.    The  valuation  was 
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based  npon  the  joint  mass  of  silver  and  gold  but  when 
the  par  of  exchange  iras  broken,  the  nations  became 
dlTiaed  into  two  sections.  One  section  having  a  gold 
valuation,  and  the  other  section  a  silver  valuation. 

Great  Britain  had  a  single  gold  standard  from  the 
year  1816  bat  enjoyed  all  the  advantages  of  the  bi- 
metallic valuation,  so  long  as  the  mints  were  open. 

Germany  was  the  first  to  make  the  fatal  mistake  of 
following  ike  example  of  Great  Britain  in  adopting  the 
single  gold  standard,  and  was  the  immediate  canso  of 
the  mints  being  closed. 

America  and  other  nations  followed  the  example,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  in  a  few  years  there  was  a  new 
demand  for  gold,  for  monetary  purposes  alone,  amountinff 
to  over  200  millions  sterling.  The  annual  supply  had 
fallen  to  less  than  20  millions,  and  we  can  thus  easilv 
understand  how  gold  then  rose  in  value  compared  witn 
commodities. 

In  1878,  as  we  now  see,  we  had  entered  on  the  greatest 
monetary  revolution  the  world  has  ever  seen,  a 
revolution  which  is  still  going  on,  and  which  threatens 
ultimately  to  reduce  the  standard  money  of  the  world 
by  one-half  its  former  quantity. 

Gold  is  continually  appreciating  as  more  and  more  of 
the  Amotion  of  standard  money  is  transferred  from 
silver  to  gold,  and  gold  has  already  appreciated, 
when  measured  by  commodities,  by  more  tnan  50  per 
cent,  within  21  years. 

What  we  want  is  a  standard  of  value  which  will  be  as 
near  as  possible  to  "  a  fair  and  permanent  record  of 
obligations  over  long  periods  of  time,"  and  we  believe 
that  a  standard  having  two  sources  of  supply  as  at  all 
times  formerly,  will  be  more  likely  to  keep  a  stable 
level  of  prices  than  only  one. 

The  results  of  continual  appreciation  of  our  standard 
of  value  have  been  most  unjust  to  all  who  have  made 
contracts  in  wldch  time  is  any  element,  and  have  been 
most  disastrous  to  agriculture. 

Landlords  have  suffered  f^om  the  depreciation  of 
their  property,  and  in  many  cases  where  there  have  been 
large  jointures  to  pay,  or  heavy  mortgages,  the  nominal 
landlord's  share  has  vanished  entirely. 

Tenants  have  found  their  rents,  and  all  fixed  charges 
growing  larger  and  larger  year  by  year,  when  measur<Bd 
in  produce.  The  long  Tease  system  which  was  the  pride 
of  our  foreflfttherB,  and  whioh  has  made  Scottish 
agriculture  what  it  is,  has  been  ruined. 

Farm  labourers  in  Scotland  have  not  yet  felt  the 
pressure,  but  it  will  assuredly  reach  them  soon  if  prices 
continue  to  fall. 

The  continual  appreciation  of  the  standard  of  value 
in  all  ^old-using  countries  is,  I  believe,  at  the  root  of 
most  or  the  difficult  social  problems  of  the  present  dav. 

As  our  distinguished  countryman,  the  Bight  Hon.  A. 
J.  Balfour,  has  said,  *'  it  is  probably  the  most  deadening 
and  benumbing  influence  that  can  touch  the  springs  of 
enterprise  in  a  nation." 


Other  nations,  instead  of  adopting  free*trade  are 
being  induced  to  hedge  themselves  m  with  heavier 
tarift  in  a  vain  effort  to  protect  themselves. 

Trade  with  the  silver-using  East  is  being  artificially 
driven  from  our  own  shores  into  the  hands  of  the 
teeming  millions  of  Asia  themselves. 

Profitable  investments  cannot  be  found,  and  capital 
is  beginning  to  demand  reductions  in  wages,  wnich 
cause  most  distressing  strikes. 

If  recent  legislation  has  been  the  cause,  as  I  am 
convinced  it  has  been  the  main  cause  of  such  an 
enormous  appreciation  of  our  standard  of  value,  I  think 
the  only  remedy  is  to  reverse  that  legislation,  and 
reopen  the  mints. 

Other  nations  have  seen  the  disastrous  consequences 
arising  from  the  loss  of  a  par  of  exchange  between 
silver  and  gold,  and  have  been  anxious  to  retrace  their 
steps,  but  none  dare  do  it  alone. 

The  results  of  the  International  Conferences  which 
have  been  already  held  to  discuss  the  question,  clearly 
prove  that  it  can  only  be  settled  by  International 
i^^ement,  and  that  Gb^t  Britain  is  the  main  obstacle, 
if  not  the  only  obstacle,  to  such  an  agreement. 

To  show  tliat  our  leading  &ianciers  are  well  aware  of 
the  danger  of  fhrther  legislation  against  silver,  allow 
me  to  quote  the  words  of  M.  de  Rothschild  at  the 
Conference  at  Brussels  in  1892.  He  said  "  Gentlemen, 
I  need  hardly  remind  you  that  the  stock  of  silver  in 
the  world  is  estimated  at  some  thousands  of  millions, 
and  if  this  Conference  were  to  break  up  without  arriving 
at  any  definite  result,  there  would  be  a  depreciation  in 
the  value  of  that  commodity  which  it  would  be  fright- 
ful to  contemplate,  and  out  of  which  a  monetary  panic 
would  ensue,  the  fbrnipreading  effects  of  which  it  would 
be  impossible  to  foretell." 

That  Conference  broke  up  without  doing  anything, 
because  the  British  delegates  declined  to  discuss  the 
question  of  International  Bimetallism. 

The  following  year  India  closed  the  mints,  and  by 
one  stroke  of  the  pen  converted  tibie  vast  sUver  coinage 
of  that  Continent  mto  merely  token  coins. 

America  followed  by  repealing  the  Sherman  Act  by 
which  she  had  for  some  years  added  annually  about 
nine  millions  sterling  worth  of  silver  to  the  coinage. 

These  last  acts  of  legislation  against  silver  have 
already  caused  a  great  drop  in  prices  and  untold  misery. 

If  India  should  really  adopt  a  gold  standard  as  manv 
statesmen  are  already  advocating,  I  believe  the  fresh 
scramble  for  gold  would  cause  prices  to  fall  so  low  that 
a  great  many  of  us  would  be  ruined. 

I  would  beseech  the  Commission  to  press  upon  our 
Government  the  necessity  of  immediately  joining  with 
the  other  leading  commercial  natiouB  in  re-opening 
the  mints  to  the  coinage  of  silver  as  well  as  gold  at  a 
fixed  ratio,  and  thereby  re-establishing  an  international 
bimetallic  standard  of  value. 
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